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HAYNE,  Ar.Tnrp.  P..  an  American  officer 
and  senator,  grand  nephew  of  the  succeeding, 
and  brother  of  Robert  Y.,  born  in  Charleston,  S. 
C,  March  12,  1790.  He  was  educated  for  a  mer- 
cantile career,  but  in  1807,  indignant  at  the  at- 
tack on  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  TJ.  S.  regiment  of  light  dra- 
goons commanded  by  Col.  Wade  Hampton.  In 
1812  he  shared  in  the  victory  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
In  the  campaign  of  1813  he  accompanied  Gen. 
Wilkinson  down  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  con- 
templated attack  on  Montreal.  Early  in  1814 
he  received  the  appointment  of  inspector-gen- 
eral, was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Jackson  in  the 
Creek  war,  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
Col.  Butler  served  as  adjutant-general.  At  the 
storming  of  Pensacola  (Nov.  7,  1814:)  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  Span- 
ish batteries.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  bril- 
liant night  attack  of  Jackson  on  the  British 
army,  Dec.  23, 1814,  which  preceded  the  victory 
of  New  Orleans,  in  which  he  had  a  prominent 
part.  Jackson  wrote  in  his  despatch :  u  Col. 
Hayne  was  everywhere  where  duty  and  danger 
called/'  He  was  brevetted  3  times  during  the 
war,  and  at  its  close  was  retained  in  the  army 
as  adjutant-general.  During  the  2d  Florida  cam- 
paign he  was  placed  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  head 
of  the  Tennessee  volunteers.  He  retired  from 
the  army  in  1820,  previous  to  which  he  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  bar  and  had  been  admit- 
ted to  practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  S.  C. 
legislature  in  1821,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
minister  to  the  court  of  Belgium,  but  declined 
the  office.  In  May,  1858,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  Evans,  he  was  elected  to  the  XL  S.  senate. 

HAYNE,  Isaac,  an  American  revolutionary 
officer,  known  as  M  the  martyr,'1  born  in  South 
Carolina,  Sept.  23,  1745,  died  in  Charleston,  S. 
C,  Aug.  4,  1781.  He  was  the  great-grandson 
of  John  Hayne,  who  emigrated  to  the  state 
from  near  Shrewsbury,  in  Shropshire,  England, 
about  1700.  In  1765  he  married  and  became 
a  planter  with  large  possessions  in  the  districts 
of  Beaufort  and  Colleton,  and  was  a  proprietor 
in  extensive  iron  works  in  York  district,  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  the  British.  In  1780 
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he  was  a  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  He 
took  up  arms  on  the  invasion  of  the  state  by 
the  British,  and  was  employed  in  a  cavalry  re- 
giment which  kept  the  field  during  the  final 
siege  and  capitulation  of  Charleston.  The  out- 
posts of  an  army,  according  to  the  usual  rule, 
sharing  the  fate  of  the  main  body,  Hayne's 
detachment  was  supposed  to  be  included  in  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  and  to  partake  of  all  the 
privileges  and  securities  accorded  by  the  victor 
to  the  vanquished.  He  was,  in  other  words, 
paroled,  under  the  sole  condition  that  he  should 
not  again  serve  against  the  British  while  they 
held  possession.  When  in  1781  the  fortunes  of 
the  British  began  rapidly  to  decline,  he  and  all 
others  in  his  situation  were  required  to  repair  to 
the  British  standard  as  subjects.  The  call  was 
made  upon  him  when  his  wife  and  several  of 
his  children  lay  at  the  point  of  death  from 
small  pox,  but  his  expostulations  were  unheard, 
and  he  repaired  to  the  city  after  obtaining  a 
written  pledge  from  the  military  commandant 
of  his  district  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn. This  pledge  was  ignored  in  Charleston, 
and  he  was  told  that  he  must  either  become  a 
British  subject  or  Lo  placed  in  rigorous  con- 
finement. With  his  family  dying  in  his  ab- 
sence, he  subscribed  a  declaration  of  allegiance 
to  the  royal  government,  but  only  under  pro- 
test against  the  advantage  taken  of  him  at  such 
a  moment.  He  declared  that  he  could  never 
take  np  arms  against  his  countrymen,  and  was 
assured  that  such  duty  woidd  never  be  required 
at  his  hands.  Thus  enabled  to  return  to  his 
family,  he  maintained  his  pledge  of  neutrality 
so  long  as  the  British  remained  in  possession 
of  the  district  and  forbore  calling  on  him  for 
military  duty.  But  when,  by  the  continued 
success  of  the  Americans,  they  were  driven 
from  all  quarters,  and  nothing  remained  to 
them  but  the  stronghold  of  Charleston,  they 
resolved  to  impose  the  requisition  of  military 
service  on  all  those  who  had  given  their  parole. 
Thus  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the 
sword,  Hayne  did  so  in  behalf  of  his  country- 
men ;  he  repaired  to  the  American  camp,  and 
was  commissioned  by  the  governor  as  colonel 
of  a  militia  regiment.  In  July,  1781,  he  made 
an  incursion  to  the  Quarter  House,  a  precinct 
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within  5  miles  of  Charleston,  and  captured  Gen. 
'Williamson,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  British  from  the  Americans,  and  was  an 
object  of  scorn  and  hate  to  the  patriots.  It 
was  feared  that  he  would  be  hanged  as  a  traitor, 
and  to  avert  this  fate  the  British  commandant 
at  Charleston  ordered  out  his  entire  force  in 
pursuit.  The  scouts  and  sentinels  of  Hayne's 
command  had  wandered  from  their  posts,  and 
his  party  was  consequently  surprised  and  scat- 
tered, and  he  himself  captured.  He  was  brought 
to  Charleston,  and  after  a  brief  examination  by 
a  board  of  officers,  without  any  trial,  and  no 
witnesses  being  examined,  he  was  condemned  to 
be  hanged  by  the  joint  orders  of  Lord  Rawdon 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Balfour.  He  protested  against 
this  summary  process,  which  was  illegal, 
whether  he  was  regarded  as  a  British  subject 
or  as  a  captive  who  had  broken  his  parole. 
The  citizens  and  ladies  of  Charleston  united  in 
petitioning  for  his  pardon.  But  Rawdon  and 
Balfour  were  inexorable  ;  a  respite  of  48  hours 
only  was  allowed  him  in  which  to  see  and  take 
leave  of  his  children,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
he  was  hanged.  This  vindictive  measure  was 
everywhere  the  occasion  of  horror  and  reproach. 
It  was  brought  up  and  discussed  with  great  abil- 
ity in  the  British  parliament,  and  while  both 
Rawdon  and  Balfour  justified  it,  each  was  soli- 
citous to  attribute  it  to  the  agency  of  the  other. 
Public  opinion  ascribed  it  to  revenge  and  mor- 
tification, to  the  remembrance  of  Major  Andre, 
and  to  the  frequent  defeats  and  impending  fail- 
ure of  the  British  commanders.  Lord  Rawdon 
(earl  of  Moira)  published  a  justification  of  his 
conduct,  which  was  analyzed  and  criticized  by 
Robert  Y.  Havne  in  the  "Southern  Review'' 
for  Feb.  1828. 

HAYNE,  Julia  Deax,  an  American  actress, 
born  in  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1830. 
She  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  New  York, 
at  the  Bowery  theatre,  in  1845,  as  Julia  in  the 
"  Hunchback,"  and  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
Miss  Julia  Dean,  was  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  popular  and  successful  actress 
in  such  parts  as  Julia,  Pauline  in  the  '"Lady  of 
Lyons,"  Juliet,  Marianna  in  the  "Wife,"  &c. 
She  has  also  appeared  upon  the  English  stage. 
Some  years  since  she  was  married  to  Arthur 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina. 

HAYNE,  Robert  Youxg,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  St.  Paul's  parish,  Colleton 
district,  S.  C,  Nov.  10,  1791,  died  in  Ashville, 
N.  C,  Sept.  1840.  He  was  educated  in  Charles- 
ton, studied  law  with  the  celebrated  Langdon 
Cheves,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  he 
was  21  years  old.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  1812  he  volunteered  and  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  3d  regiment  of  South  Carolina  troops 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  seaboard.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  practice 
in  Charleston,  and  succeeded  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  large  professional  business  of  Mr.  Cheves 
on  the  election  of  that  gentleman  to  congress. 
In  1814  Mr.  Hayne  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
etate  legislature,  where  he  soon  became  distin- 


guished for  eloquence  and  ability.  After  serv- 
ing two  terms  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
house,  unexpectedly  to  himself;  and  before  his 
term  expired  he  was  elected  attorney-general 
of  the  state.  Soon  afterward  President  Mon- 
roe offered  him  the  attorney-generalship  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  declined.  He  retained 
his  office  till  1823,  when  he  was  chosen  a  sen- 
ator of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  young- 
est man  that  South  Carolina  had  ever  sent  to 
the  senate,  and  had  barely  attained  the  consti- 
tutional age  for  the  office.  He  soon  rose  to  a 
high  rank  as  a  debater  and  as  a  practical  man 
of  business,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs,  in  which  post  he 
displayed  administrative  abilities  of  a  high  order. 
Mr.  Calhoun  pronounced  him  the  best  chair- 
man of  a  committee  he  had  ever  seen.  In  the 
debates  upon  the  question  of  protection  to 
American  manufactures  Mr.  Hayne  took  a  lead- 
ing part,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  discussion 
he  was  an  able,  vigilant,  and  uncompromising 
opponent  of  the  protective  system.  "When  the 
tariff  bill  of  1824  came  before  the  senate,  he 
made  in  opposition  to  it  an  elaborate  and  pow- 
erful speech,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
ground  *was  taken  that  congress  had  not  the 
constitutional  right  to  impose  duties  on  imports 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  domestic  manu- 
factures. He  was  equally  strenuous  in  his  op- 
position to  the  tariff  of  1S28,  which  roused  in 
South  Carolina  the  spirit  of  resistance  that 
came  to  a  crisis  in  1832.  In  that  year  Mr.  Clay 
proposed  a  resolution  in  the  senate  declaring 
the  expediency  of  repealing  forthwith  the  du- 
ties upon  all  imported  articles  which  did  not 
come  into  competition  with  domestic  manufac- 
tures. Mr.  Hayne  denounced  this  proposition 
in  a  powerful  speech,  and  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  Clay's  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  existing  duties  should  be  so  reduced  as 
simply  to  afford  the  revenues  necessary  to  de- 
fray the  actual  expenses  of  the  government. 
He  supported  this  amendment  in  one  of  his 
ablest  speeches,  but  it  was  rejected,  and  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Clay^s  resolution  were  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  which  passed  both  houses  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  president.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention,  re- 
solved that  the  law  should  not  be  law  within 
their  limits,  and  that  the  act  of  congress  should 
be  nullified  so  far  as  South  Carolina  was  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Hayne  on  this  occasion  was  the 
first  to  declare  and  defend  in  congress  the 
right  of  a  state,  under  the  federal  compact, 
to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  which  she  con- 
sidered unconstitutional.  This  doctrine  led  to 
the  celebrated  debate  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
himself,  in  which  the  eloquence  and  the  argu- 
mentative powers  of  both  statesmen  were  dis- 
played to  their  fullest  extent.  In  consequence 
of  the  passing  of  the  tariff  bill  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina  called  a  state  convention, 
which  met  at  Columbia.  Nov.  24,  1832,  and 
adopted  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion.    In  the  following  December  Mr.  Hayne 
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was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  while  Mr. 
Calhoun,  resigning  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
United  States,  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the  sen- 
ate. Gov.  Hayne  was  soon  called  upon  to  face 
a  great  emergency.  On  Dec.  10  President 
Jackson  issued  his  proclamation  denouncing  the 
nullification  acts  of  South  Carolina.  The  gov- 
ernor replied  with  a  proclamation  of  defiance. 
South  Carolina  meanwhile  prepared  for  armed 
resistance.  Congress,  however,  receded  from 
its  position  on  the  protective  question,  a  com- 
promise was  made,  the  tariff"  was  for  the  time 
satisfactorily  modified,  and  South  Carolina  in 
another  convention,  of  which  Gov.  Hayne  was 
president,  repealed  her  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion. In  Dec.  1834,  Mr.  Hayne  retired  from 
the  office  of  governor,  and  was  soon  after  elected 
mayor  of  Charleston,  with  a  view  to  the  inau- 
guration of  a  more  enlarged  policy  in  the  muni- 
cipal affairs  of  that  city.  He  entered  with  char- 
acteristic ardor  and  energy  into  the  project  of 
connecting  Charleston  with  the  West  by  means 
of  a  railroad,  was  elected  president  of  the  com- 
pany formed  for  that  purpose,  and  was  in  attend- 
ance on  a  railroad  convention  at  Ashville  in  mid- 
summer when  he  contracted  a  fever  of  which  he 
died. — Paul  H,  an  American  poet,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  horn  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  1, 
1831.  He  was  educated  in  Charleston,  and  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "  Southern 
Literary  Messenger"  and  other  periodicals.  He 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  ''Charleston  Litera- 
ry Gazette,"  was  connected  with  the  Charles- 
ton "  Evening  News,"  and  has  been  from  its 
beginning  (185T)  a  principal  editor  of  "Rus- 
sell's Magazine,"  a  monthly  periodical  published 
in  Charleston.  A  volume  of  poetry  from  his 
pen  was  issued  in  Boston  in  1S54,  and* a  2d  in 
New  York  in  1857.  These  collections  consist 
chiefly  of  brief  poems,  sonnets,  and  lyrics,  the 
"  Temptation  of  Venus,  a  Monkish  Legend," 
being  the  longest.  A  third  volume,  entitled 
"Avolio,  and  other  Poems,"  was  published  in 
Dec.  1859,  and  he  is  said  to  have  in  preparation 
an  elaborate  poem  on  the  subject  of  Sappho. 

HAYXES,  Johx,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  afterward  of  Connecticut,  born  in  Essex, 
England,  died  in  1654.  He  came  with  Hooker 
and  his  company  to  Boston  in  1633,  was 
soon  after  chosen  assistant,  and  in  1635  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  In  1636  he  removed 
to  Connecticut,  being  one  of  the  prominent 
founders  of  that  colony.  In  1639  he  was  chosen 
its  first  governor,  and  every  alternate  year 
afterward,  which  was  as  often  as  the  constitu- 
tion permitted,  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  who  in  1638  drew  out  a  written  con- 
stitution for  the  colony,  which  was  finished  in 
1639,  the  first  ever  formed  in  America,  and 
which  embodies  the  main  points  of  all  our  sub- 
sequent state  constitutions,  and  of  the  federal 
constitution.  Bancroft  describes  him  as  a  man 
"  of  large  estate,  and  larger  affections;  of  heav- 
enly mind  and  spotless  life;  of  rare  sagacity, 
and  accurate  but  unassuming  judgment ;  by  na- 
ture tolerant,  and  a  friend  to  freedom  ;  an  able 


legislator,  and  dear  to  the  people  by  his  benev- 
olent virtues  and  his  disinterested  conduct." 
No  man  was  more  respected  by  the  colonists  of 
Connecticut,  and  few  if  any  did  more  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  colony. 

HAYXES,  Lemuel,  a  colored  minister,  born 
in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  18,  1753,  died  in 
Granville,  X.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1834.  His  father 
was  a  negro  and  his  mother  a  white  woman. 
The  latter  abandoned  her  offspring,  who  at  the 
age  of  5  years  was  bound  out  as  a  servant  in  a 
family  at  Granville,  Mass.,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  kindness,  and  educated  as  one  of  the 
children.  From  his  youth  every  leisure  moment, 
and  even  some  of  the  hours  ordinarily  given  to 
sleep,  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. In  1774  he  enlisted  as  a  minute  man;  in 
1775  joined  the  revolutionary  army  at  Roxbury ; 
in  1776  was  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition  to 
Ticonderoga;  after  which  he  returned  to  Gran- 
ville and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Be- 
tween this  time  and  1780  he  studied  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  became  a  highly  respectable  scholar 
in  both,  beside  devoting  much  attention  to  the- 
ology. In  1780  he  received  license  as  a  preach- 
er of  the  gospel,  and  was  at  once  unanimously 
invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  a  new  church 
in  Granville.  Here  he  remained  for  5  years, 
his  character  and  services  being  highly  ap- 
preciated. In  1785  he  was  ordained,  and,  after 
preaching  two  years  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  was 
called  to  a  parish  in  Rutland,  Yt.,  where  he 
was  settled  in  the  pastoral  office  for  30  years. 
He  afterward  preached  at  Manchester,  Vt., 
about  3  years ;  and  then  at  Granville,  X.  Y., 
from  1822  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  shrewdness,  wit,  and  common  sense.  One 
of  his  sermons,  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  reply  to  the  well  known  Hosea 
Ballou,  on  the  subject  of  Universalism,  has  gone 
through  many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. A  memoir  of  his  life  and  character  has 
been  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley. 

HAYS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by 
Pedernales  and  San  Marcos  rivers ;  area  in  1857, 
970  sq.  m.,  since  which  time  it  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  formation  of  Blanco  co. ;  pop.  in 
1858,  1,997,  of  whom  762  were  slaves.  A  chain 
of  thickly  wooded  hills  crosses  it  from  X.  E.  to 
S.  TV.,  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  generally 
undulating.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  farming. 
The  productions  in  iS50  were  19,000  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  800  of  oats,  380  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 7,350  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,091  of  wool. 
There  were  40  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Value  of  real  estate  in  1858,  $339,300.  Capital, 
San  Marcos. 

HAYS,  William  Jacob,  an  American  painter, 
grandson  of  Jacob  Hays,  who  was  for  many 
years  high  constable  of  Xew  York,  born  in 
Xew  York  in  1830.  Be  studied  drawing  with 
John  Rubens  Smith,  a  well  known  teacher,  and 
in  1850  exhibited  his  first  picture,  M  Dogs  in  a 
Field,"  at  the  national  academy  of  design.  His 
"  Head  of  a  Bull-Dog."  painted  in  1852,  attract- 
ed considerable  attention,  and  in  the  same  year 
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he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy.  He 
subsequently  produced  many  pictures  of  dogs 
and  game  birds,  some  of  which  have  been  en- 
graved. His  last  important  work,  painted  for 
the  collection  of  Mr.  August  Belmont  of  New 
York,  in  1859,  is  entitled  "  Setters  and  Game." 
In  1859  he  resigned  his  position  as  associate  of 
the  academy.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
fruit  pieces,  he  has  painted  almost  exclusively 
animals,  aiming  at  an  imitation  of  their  charac- 
teristics, and  great  elaboration  in  the  execution. 
HAYTI,  or  Haiti,  formerly  called  Espafiola  or 
Hispauiola,  and  also  Santo  Domingo,  one  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  and  after  Cuba  the  largest, 
richest,  and  most  beautiful  of  the  West  India 
islands,  lying  between  Int.  17°  36'  and  19°  59' 
N.,  and  long.  68°  20'  and  74°  28'  W. ;  length  E. 
and  W.  from  Cape  Engano  to  Cape  Tiburon, 
406  m. ;  maximum  width  N.  and  S.  from  Cape 
Beata  to  Cape  Isabella,  163  m. ;  area,  including 
the  islands  of  Tortuga,  Gonaive,  &c,  27,690 
sq.  m.  The  island  is  separated  from  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  on  the  W.  by  the  Windward  passage, 
the  distance  from  Cape  San  Nicolas  to  Cape 
Maisi,  Cuba,  being  54  m.,  and  from  Cape  Tibu- 
ron to  Morant  point,  Jamaica,  116  m.  In  this 
passage,  about  40  m.  W.  of  Cape  Tiburon,  is  the 
guano  island  of  Navasa,  claimed  by  Hayti,  but 
now  (1859)  occupied  by  adventurers  from  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
congress  of  Aug.  18,  1S56.  The  island  of  Tor- 
tuga lies  a  short  distance  from  the  N.  W.  coast, 
and  that  of  Gonaive  in  the  great  bay  enclosed 
by  the  vast  peninsular  projections  which  stretch 
W.,  the  one  toward  Cuba  and  the  other  toward 
Jamaica,  85  m.  apart.  On  the  E.,  Hayti  is  di- 
vided from  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  by  the 
Mona  passage,  76  m.  wide.  At  the  present  time 
the  island  is  occupied  by  two  independent 
states,  the  republic  of  Hayti  in  the  W.  and  the 
Dominican  republic  in  the  E.,  corresponding  in 
territory  to  the  ancient  French  and  Spanish 
possessions.  The  island  is  of  very  irregular 
form,  being  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  inlets, 
and  having  corresponding  projections  of  land  ; 
and  hence  its  coast  line,  estimated  at  1,200  m.  in 
length,  is  relatively  very  extensive  and  affords 
numerous  excellent  harbors.  Of  the  great  pen- 
insulas, that  of  the  S.  W.  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, being  150  m.  long  by  18  to  40  m.  wide ; 
that  of  the  N.  W.  is  about  50  m.  long  by  30  to 
45  in.  wide ;  and  that  of  Samana  on  the  N.  E. 
about  40  m.  long  by  6  to  8  m.  wide.  The  island 
is  intersected  W.  and  E.  by  3  chains  of  moun- 
tains, connected  by  transverse  chains  or  offsets, 
and  intervening  are  extensive  plains  and  savan- 
nas. The  principal  central  ehain,  which  culmi- 
nates in  Mt.  Cibao,  7.200  feet  high,  commences 
on  the  W.  at  Cape  San  Nicolas,  traverses  the 
island  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction,  and  terminates 
at  Cape  Engano.  Nearly  parallel  with  this 
chain,  another,  commencing  on  the  W.  near 
Monte  Christo,  closely  skirts  the  N.  coast,  and 
terminates  abruptly  on  approaching  the  penin- 
sula of  Samana,  subsiding  into  a  low  isthmus 
interlaced  by  estuaries  and  channels  which  sepa- 


rate Samana  from  the  main,  and  afford  com- 
munication from  the  enclosed  bay  to  the  sea  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  island ;  reappearing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  marshy  tract,  the  heights 
are  continued  to  Cape  Samana,  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  Between  these  two  ranges 
extends  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  valley,  130  m. 
long,  watered  by  theYaqui  and  Yuma  rivers,  and 
presenting  almost  boundless  pasture  lands.  The 
third  or  S.  mountain  range  commences  on  the 
W.  at  Cape  Tiburon,  extends  E.  through  the  S. 
W.  peninsula,  and  terminates  at  theRioNeyva, 
about  midway  between  the  cities  of  Port  -au 
Prince  and  St.  Domingo.  Beside  the  Vega 
Real,  there  are  other  extensive  plains  and  val- 
leys, as  the  llanos  or  flats  of  the  S.  E.  80  in. 
long,  also  a  rich  pasture  district,  and  the  plain 
of  Caves  at  the  W.  end  of  the  island.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  formation 
of  a  kind  of  rock  consisting  of  comminuted  shells 
and  coral,  incrusted  with  calcareous  cement, 
resembling  travertine ;  and  this  kind  of  rock  is 
now  in  process  of  formation  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  West  India  islands ;  fragments  of 
pottery  and  of  other  human  works  have  been 
found  in  it  at  a  depth  of  20  feet.  The  proximity 
of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  coast  prevents  the 
formation  of  any  considerable  rivers,  and  hence 
the  principal  streams  have  their  courses  either 
in  a  W.,  S.,  or  E.  direction.  The  Artibonite 
flows  W.,  and  the  Monte  Christo  or  N.  Yaqui  N. 
W. ;  the  Yuma  flows  S.  E. ;  and  the  Ney  va  or  S. 
Yaqui,  the  Nisa,  and  the  Ozoma  flow  S.  to  the 
sea.  They  are  all  obstructed  by  sand  bars,  and 
few  of  them  are  navigable  even  for  short  dis- 
tances. The  Ozoma,  however,  admits  vessels 
drawing  12  to  12£  feet.  Lakes  are  numerous  ■ 
those  of  Enriquillo  and  Azua  are  salt ;  the 
former,  in  the  valley  of  the  Neyva,  is  20  m.  long 
by  8  m.  broad,  and  the  latter  half  that  size.  S. 
of*  these  lies  the  fresh  water  lake  of  Icotea  or 
Limon,  about  the  size  of  Azua.  Mineral  springs 
exist  in  various  parts ;  in  the  E.  are  the  hot 
springs  of  Banica  (temperature  112°  to  125°  F.), 
Biahama,  Jayua,  and  Pargatal,  and  in  the  W. 
the  chalybeate  spring  of  Sainte  Rose,  the  sa- 
line of  Jean  Rabel,  and  the  sulphur  of  Dal- 
marie.  The  minerals  found  in  the  island  are 
various,  including  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mer- 
cury, copper,  iron,  tin,  sulphur,  manganese,  an- 
timony, rock  salt,  bitumen,  jasper,  marble,  and 
several  kinds  of  precious  stones.  The  gold 
mines  have  been  abandoned,  and  gold  washing 
is  only  carried  on  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
N.  streams.  Indeed,  all  the  minerals  are  neg- 
lected for  want  of  machinery  and  capital.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  moist,  but  generally  salu- 
brious ;  in  the  N.,  and  especially  in  the  more 
elevated  localities,  there  is  a  perpetual  spring. 
The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry;  in 
some  localities  years  have  passed  over  without 
a  single  heavy  shower.  The  rainy  season  oc- 
curs on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  island  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  only  on  the 
S.  coasts  that  hurricanes  are  common.  At  St. 
Domingo  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  60° 
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and  95°,  with  an  annnal  mean  of  7S.5° ;  and  at 
Port  au  Prince  the  extremes  are  63°  a>  104°, 
•with  a  mean  of  81°.  The  maximum  occurs  in 
August  and  September,  but  the  summer  heats 
are  much  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes  which 
refresh  the  evenings.  Hayti  has  on  several  oc- 
casions suffered  from  earthquakes;  the  most 
disastrous  on  record  are  those  of  1564,  16S4, 
1691,  1751,  1770,  1842,  &c.  By  tbat  of  1751 
Port  au  Prince  was  destroyed,  and  the  coast  for 
60  m.  submerged  ;  and  by  that  of  1842  many 
towns  were  overturned  and  thousands  of  lives 
lost.  Vegetation  is  chiefly  of  a  tropical  char- 
acter, and  wholly  such  except  where  elevation 
has  a  controlling  influence.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  majestic  forests  of  pine,  mahogany, 
fustic,  satin  wood,  and  lignum  vitse;  also  the 
roble  or  oak,  the  wax  palm,  divi-divi,  and  nu- 
merous other  cabinet  woods.  The  richest  of 
flowering  plants  abound ;  and  the  usual  tropical 
esculents,  grain6,  and  fruits,  including  plantains, 
bananas,  yams,  batatas,  maize,  millet,  oranges, 
pineapples,  cherimoyas,  sapodillas,  with  melons, 
grapes,  &c,  are  grown  everywhere.  The  staples 
of  cultivation  are  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  but  of  these  the  production 
for  export  has  greatly  decreased  since  colonial 
times,  owing  more  however  to  the  diversion 
than  to  the  cessation  of  labor  under  the  new 
system,  and  the  export  of  natural  products  has 
in  a  measure  taken  the  place  of  cultivated  sta- 
ples. The  "W.  or  French  section  has  always 
been  the  best  cultivated  and  most  valuable  part 
of  the  island,  as  it  is  the  most  populous.  The 
native  quadrupeds  are  small,  the  largest  not 
bigger  than  a  rabbit;  but  the  animals  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  and  now  in  a  wild  state, 
have  thriven  prodigiously,  large  numbers  of 
cattle  and  hogs  now  roaming  freely  in  the  sa- 
vannas and  in  the  mountain  forests.  Birds  are 
not  numerous ;  still  large  numbers  of  pigeons 
are  annually  taken  and  used  as  food,  and  ducks 
and  other  water  fowl  frequent  the  marshy 
places.  Insects,  many  of  them  venomous  or 
annoying,  abound.  The  lakes  and  rivers  con- 
tain caymans  and  alligators ;  in  the  surround- 
ing seas  whales  are  frequently  taken ;  and  tur- 
tles, lobsters,  and  crabs  abound  on  the  coasts. 
— Hayti,  the  celebrated  negro  republic,  oc- 
cupies the  W.  portion  of  the  island,  and  is 
divided  from  the  Dominican  republic  on  the 
E.  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Anses-a-Pitre  or  Pedernales  on  the 
S.  coast  to  that  of  the  river  Massacre,  which 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Manzanilla,  on  the  N. 
coast.  Its  territory,  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  ancient  French  colonv,  extends  between 
lat.  17°  55'  and  19°  55'  K  and  long.  71°  52' 
and  74°  38'  W.,  and,  including  the  islands  of 
Tortuga,  Gonaive,  &c,  contains  10,091  sq.  m., 
divided  into  6  departments,  subdivided  into  ar- 
rondissements  and  communes ;  the  population 
is  variously  estimated  at  550,000  to  572,000. 
The  chief  towns  are  Port  au  Prince,  Cape  Hay- 
tien,  Gonaives,  Cayes,  Jacmel,  and  Jeremie. 
Port  au  Prince,  or  Port  Republicain,  is  the  cap- 


ital and  principal  seaport ;  it  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Gonaive,  and  has  about  25,- 
000  inhabitants.  Gonaives,  65  m.  N.  W.,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  X.  E.  extremity  of  the  same  bay. 
Cape  Haytien,  or  Cape  Francais,  is  the  principal 
port  on  the  1ST.  coast.  Jacmel  and  Cayes  are  the 
chief  ports  on  the  S.,  and  Jeremie  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  S.  "W.  peninsula ;  and  on  the  same 
peninsu'a  are  found  Bainet,  St.  Louis,  and  Ti- 
buron,  the  last  at  the  extreme  S.  W.  of  the  isl- 
and, and,  facing  on  the  bay  of  Gonaive,  the  ports 
of  Goave  and  Bon.  San  Nicolas  is  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a  deep  bay  formed  by  the 
cape  of  the  same  name  and  the  mainland  of  the 
X.  TT.  peninsula.  The  country,  as  observed  in 
the  preceding  description,  is  mountainous,  in- 
terspersed with  rich  fertile  plains  and  valleys, 
is  well  watered,  and  yields  spontaneously  nu- 
merous valuable  products,  as  timber,  cabinet 
woods,  and  dye  stuffs.  Agriculture,  however. 
on  which  it  must  greatly  depend  for  prosperity, 
is  in  a  very  primitive  condition,  and  is  prose- 
cuted without  vigor.  In  colonial  times,  when 
the  soil  was  cultivated  by  forced  labor,  this  same 
country  produced  for  export  5  or  6  times  the 
amounts  now  exported.  From  this  diminution 
of  exports,  however,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  industry  has  ceased.  The  labor  once  ex- 
pended on  plantations  has  in  a  great  measure 
been  transferred  to  the  forests,  as  is  evident 
from  the  substitution  of  natural  for  cultivated 
staples  in  the  list  of  exports  ;  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  most  of  the  articles  of  consumption, 
once  enumerated  among  the  imports,  are  now 
produced  from  the  soil,  though  they  do  not 
appear  among  the  commercial  exchanges.  The 
annual  value  of  exports  is  stated  at  $5,000,000 
or  $6,000,000,  and  the  total  commerce  at  $9,000,- 
000  or  $10,000,000.  The  exports  for  the  year 
17S9  were  valued  at  $27,828,000,  consisting 
principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Sugar 
is  no  longer  exported,  and  the  quantity  of  coffee 
exported  scarcely  exceeds  a  third,  and  of  cotton 
a  tenth  of  the  export  of  the  year  named.  Log- 
wood, mahogany,  and  other  woods,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  more  largely  exported,  and  also  cacao, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  on  the  increase.  The 
imports  at  the  present  day  consist  principally  of 
manufactured  goods,  no  manufactures  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  com- 
mercial transactions  are  with  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  and  Bremen.  In  1857-'8  the 
United  States  exported  to  Hayti  merchandise 
to  the  value  of  $2,227,609,  and*  imported  there- 
from to  the  value  of  $2,185,562. — The  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  is  based  on  the  constitution 
of  1843  ;  the  sovereign  power  is  recognized  to 
be  in  the  people,  and  is  exercised  through  an 
elected  president.  The  legislature,  or  national 
assembly,  consists  of  a  chamber  of  commons 
and  a  senate,  the  former  composed  of  one 
or  more  representatives  from  each  commune, 
elected  for  3  years,  and  the  latter  of  6  mem- 
bers from  each  department,  elected  for  6  years. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  high  court  of 
cassation,  being  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeals, 
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•with  superior  courts  in  the  capitals  of  depart* 
ments,  and  subsidiary  and  primary  courts  in  the 
arrondissements    and    communes.      The    laws 
are  founded  on  the  civil  code  of  France.     The 
whole  powers   of  the   government,  however, 
have  usually  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  their  separation  into  the  consti- 
tutional branches  having  been  virtually  nominal; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Faustin  I.,  the  constitu- 
tion was  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  change  from 
the  democratic  to  the  imperial  form.     The  pub- 
lic revenue   is  derived  chiefly  from  customs, 
navigation  dues,  monopolies,  &c,  and  averages 
about  $1,000,000  a  year.     The  expenditures  ex- 
ceed this  amount,  and  hence  the  public  debt  has 
been  constantly  increasing.     The  force  of  the 
Haytian  army  is  stated  at  30,000,  but  not  more 
than  12,000  to  15,000  are  considered  as  effective. 
The  people  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  are  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Arcadopolis.     In  every  commune  a  school  on 
the  Lancastrian  system  is  or  by  law  ought  to  be 
maintained.    In  1854  there  were  in  the  country 
62  such  schools,  in  which  from  9,000  to  10,000 
scholars  were  under  instruction.     There  were 
also  4  colleges. — Ilayti  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  Jan.  1493,  and  here  at  Isabella  on  the  N. 
shore  was  founded  the  first  Spanish  colony  in 
the  new  wrorld.     St.  Domingo  was  settled  in 
1496.     For  nearly  half  a  century  these  settle- 
ments received  much  attention  and  rose  to  great 
prosperity  ;  but  as  other  parts  of  America  were 
discovered,  the  population  was  drawn  ofT,  and  the 
natives  having  been  extirpated,  the  island  again 
became  almost  a  waste.     The  buccaneers  now 
settled  on  the  island  of  Tortnga,  opposite  Cape 
Francais,  and  also  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protectorate  of  the  French 
king,  who  sent  them  out  a  governor.     In  1697 
the  inhabitants  had  greatly  multiplied,  and,  the 
Spaniards  being  unable  to  cope  with  France, 
the  W.  portion  of  the  island  was  ceded  in  full 
to  that  power.     Cultivation  was  now  rapidly 
extended,  and  French  Hayti  soon  became  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  foreign  possessions  in  the 
west,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
supplied  Europe  with  one  half  the  sugar  con- 
sumed by  its  people.    In  the  mean  time  the  E.  or 
Spanish  portion  made  little  or  no  progress.     In 
1790  the  population  of  the  W.  colony  numbered 
about  500,000,  of  which  number  38,360  were  of 
European  origin  and  28,370  free  people  of  color, 
the  remainder  being  negro  slaves.  The  free  peo- 
ple of  color  were  mostly  mulattoes,  and  some  of 
them  had  received  a  liberal  education  in  France 
and  possessed  large  estates.    Still  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  political  privileges,  and  were  not 
eligible  to  positions  of  authority  or  trust.    The 
great  revolution   in    France  was  heartily  re- 
sponded to  by  the  whites  of  St.  Domingo,  who 
sent  deputies  to  the  national  assembly  at  Paris, 
and  proclaimed  the  adhesion  of  the  colony  to 
the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
then  in  vogue  in  the  mother  country.     The  ap- 
plication of  those  principles  it  was  intended 
should  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  whites. 


The  mulattoes,  however,  demanded  their  ex- 
tension to  the  free  people  of  color,  that  is,  to 
themselves.     Their  demand  was  rejected  with 
contempt  and  indignation.     A  mulatto  named 
Lacomb  was  hanged  for  presenting  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  colony  a  petition  asking  for  his  class 
the  rights  of  citizenship;  and  a  white  planter, 
M.  Beaudiere,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob  for 
offering  a  similar  petition  on  behalf  of  the  mu- 
lattoes.    Some  of  the  leading  mulattoes  now 
resolved  to  resort  to  arms.     One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  them,  Vincent  Oge,  who  had 
been  educated  in  Paris  and  associated  there  on 
terms  of  equality  with  Lafayette,  Brissot,  Gre- 
goire,  and  other  eminent  men,  raised  an  insur- 
rection with  about  300  followers  in  Oct.  1790. 
He  was  defeated,  captured,  and  with  his  brother 
broken  on  the  wheel  in  the  most  cruel  manner; 
21  of  his  followers  were  hanged.    When  the  news 
of  these  executions  reached  Paris,  much  indig- 
nation was  expressed  against  the  colonists,  and 
by  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  the  blacks,  the 
famous  society  of  Les  amis  des  noh's,  the  national 
assembly,  May  15, 1791,  passed  adecree  declaring 
that  the  people  of  color  born  of  free  parents 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  French 
citizens.     This  decree  did  not   touch   slavery 
or  meddle  with  the  slaves,  but  it  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions 
of  the  planters,  who  forced  the  governor  of  the 
colony  to  suspend  its  operation  until  they  could 
appeal  to  the  home  government.     This  refusal 
of  the  rights  granted  to  them  by  express  law 
caused  much  commotion  among  the  mulattoes, 
and  civil  Avar  between  them  and  the  whites 
appeared  inevitable,  when   a  third  party,  lit- 
tle considered  by  either  of  the  others,  unex- 
pectedly interfered.     The  slaves  on  the  planta- 
tions rose  in  insurrection,  Aug.  25,  1791.     The 
whites  in  alarm  consented  (Sept.  11)  to  admit 
the  mulattoes  to  the  civil  rights  granted  them  by 
law,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  some  prospect 
of  the  restoration  of  peace.     But  on  Sept.  24 
the  national  assembly  at  Paris,  moved  by  the  re- 
monstrances which  had  been  received  from  the 
whites  of  St.  Domingo,  repealed  the  decree  of 
May  15.     When  the  news  of  this  repeal  arrived, 
the  mulattoes  flew  to  arms,  and  the  civil  war 
continued  with  increased  ferocity  on  all  sides 
for  several  years.     Commissioners  were  repeat- 
edly sent  from  France,  but  could  effect  nothing. 
The  whites  themselves  were  divided  into  hos- 
tile factions,  royalist  and  republican,  the  French 
part  of  the  island  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards 
and  by  the  English,  and  the  insurgent  blacks 
and   mulattoes  under  able  chiefs  held   strong 
positions  in  the  mountains  and  defied  all  efforts 
to  subdue  them.     The  French  commissioners, 
involved  in  difficulties  on  every  hand,  at  length 
decided  to  conciliate  the  blacks,  and  in  Aug. 
1793  proclaimed  universal  freedom,  in  appre- 
hension of  an  English   invasion,  which   took 
place  in  the  following  month.     In  Feb.  1794, 
the  national  convention  at  Paris  confirmed  this 
act  of  the  commissioners,  and  formally  guaran- 
tied the  freedom  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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French  colony.  Meantime  the  English  conquer- 
ed the  whole  western  coast  of  the  island,  took 
the  capital,  Port  au  Prince,  and  besieged  the 
governor,  Gen.  Laveaux,  in  Port  de  Paix,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  French,  who  were  re- 
duced to  extremities  by  famine  and  disease.  At 
this  juncture  the  blacks,  led  by  Toussaint  L'Ou- 
verture,  relying  on  the  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation, came  to  the  aid  of  the  French  gover- 
nor. The  siege  of  Port  de  Paix  was  raised,  the 
Spaniards  driven  back,  and  after  a  long  contest, 
during  which  Toussaint  was  appointed  by  the 
French  authorities  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  the  English  in  1797  were  expelled  from 
the  "island,  the  whole  of  which,  by  the  treaty 
with  Spain  concluded  at  Basel,  July  22,  1795, 
now  belonged  to  France.  Under  the  energetic 
administration  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  who 
was  now  virtually  governor  of  the  whole  island, 
peace  was  restored,  commerce  and  agriculture 
revived,  the  whites  were  protected  and  their 
estates  restored  to  them,  and  a  constitution 
for  the  colony  adopted,  acknowledging  the  au- 
thority of  France,  but  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  citizens  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
In  1801,  however,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
first  consul,  resolved  to  restore  slavery  in  St. 
Domingo.  The  French  legislature  at  Paris  de- 
creed its  restoration  by  a  vote  of  212  to  65. 
An  expedition,  consisting  of  66  ships  of  war  and 
30,000  veteran  soldiers  under  Gen.  Leclerc,  vvas 
sent  to  enforce  this  decree.  The  army  landed 
at  Samana  in  Feb.  1802,  the  campaign  was  com- 
menced, and  fought  with  various  success  until 
May  1,  when  a  truce  was  concluded.  During 
this  cessation  of  arms,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture 
was  himself  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  April,  1803.  Indig- 
nant at  this  act,  the  negroes  rallied  and  im- 
mediately renewed  hostilities  ;  the  command 
devolved  on  Dessalines,  who  prosecuted  the 
war  with  vigor  and  success  ;  and  the  yellow 
fever,  having  broken  out  in  the  French  army, 
became  a  more  fearful  and  fatal  antagonist  than 
the  marshalled  negroes.  In  the  midst  of  this  ca- 
lamity Leclerc  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  com- 
mand by  Gen.  Rochambeau.  The  first  act  of 
this  general  was  the  renewal  of  the  armistice, 
but  it  proved  of  no  advantage  to  him  ;  the 
blacks  continued  to  receive  reenforcements  and 
the  fever  raged  violently,  and  to  add  to  his  em- 
barrassment an  English  fleet  appeared  off"  the 
coast.  When  the  period  for  which  the  armis- 
tice had  been  proclaimed  expired,  his  army  was 
reduced  to  a  mer*  handful  of  men,  powerless  for 
either  oftence  or  defence,  and  was  soon  after 
driven  into  Cape  Haytien,  where  on  Nov.  30, 
1803,  the  French  general  capitulated  to  the 
commander  of  the  English  squadron.  On  Jan. 
1,  1804,  the  Haytiens  formally  asserted  their  in- 
dependence, and  Dessalines,  who  had  conduct- 
ed the  war  to  its  close,  was  appointed  governor 
for  life.  Not  content,  however,  with  the  sim- 
ple title  allotted  to  his  station,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  who  had  6  months  before 
grasped  the  imperial  sceptre  of  France,  Des- 


salines assumed  (Oct.  8,  1804)  the  title  of 
Jacques  I.,  emperor  of  Hayti;  but  his  reign 
was  troublous  and  brief,  and  terminated  in  a 
military  conspiracy  on  Oct.  17,  1806.  Hayti 
was  now  divided  among  several  chieftains,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  Christophe  in  the  north- 
west and  Petion  in  the  south-west.  The  E. 
part  of  the  island  was  repossessed  by  Spain. 
In  1807  Christophe  was  appointed  chief  magis- 
trate for  life ;  but  in  1811,  having  become  dis- 
satisfied with  his  present  honors,  he  changed 
his  title  to  that  of  king,  calling  himself  Henri 
I.,  and  had  the  kingly  office  made  hereditary  in 
his  family.  Petion  continued  to  act  as  presi- 
dent of  the  south-west  until  May,  1818,  when 
he  died,  universally  lamented  by  his  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  Christophe  by  his  arbitrary 
acts  provoked  the  vengeance  of  his  subjects, 
and  shot  himself  during  a  revolt  against  his  au- 
thority in  Oct.  1820;  and  having  ruled  as  a 
despot,  his  memory  was  as  universally  execrated 
as  that  of  his  republican  compeer  was  beloved. 
Boyer,  who  had  succeeded  Petion  in  power, 
now  united  all  the  governments  of  the  west, 
and  ruled  over  the  whole  Haytien  territory. 
The  retrocession  of  the  eastern  colony  had  been 
made  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  bnt  it  was  never  fully  acquiesced  in  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  its  possession  by  Spain  had 
since  been  rather  nominal  than  real.  The  prox- 
imity of  a  free  republic,  separated  only  by  a 
conventional  line,  was  also  fraught  with  danger, 
and  encouragement  to  revolt  was  not  otherwise 
wanting.  At  length  the  people  determined 
to  be  as  free  and  independent  as  their  neigh- 
bors, and  on  Nov.  30,  1821,  threw  off  the  Span- 
ish yoke  and  declared  their  country  a  republic. 
Profiting  by  the  dissensions  that  followed, 
Boyer,  the  Haytien  president,  now  invaded  the 
disturbed  country,  and  in  1822  united  the  whole 
island  under  his  government.  Hitherto  France 
had  not  acknowledged  the  independence  of  its 
former  colony;  but  in  1825  the  recognition  was 
agreed  to,  on  the  condition  that  Hayti  should 
pay  150,000,000  (subsequently  reduced  to  90,- 
000,000)  francs,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses 
of  the  French  colonists  during  the  revolution. 
Boyer  retained  the  presidency  until  1842,  when 
a  revolution  broke  ou;  against  his  power  and 
compelled  him  to  flee ;  and  soon  after  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  east  rose  against  the  Haytiens, 
overpowered  them,  and  in  1844  (Feb.  2)  form- 
ed themselves  into  an  independent  state  under 
the  style  of  the  Dominican  republic.  The  pres- 
idency of  Hayti  fell  to  Herrard  Riviere,  who 
marched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  against 
the  revolted  province,  but  was  soon  (April  9) 
compelled  to  retire  within  his  own  borders. 
His  disgraceful  retreat  was  avenged  by  a  decree 
of  banishment.  His  successor,  Guerrier,  died 
in  less  than  a  year  after  his  elevation  to  power; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Pierrot,  but  the  election 
of  this  patriot  was  scarcely  completed  before  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  demoralized  condi- 
tion of  the  government  and  retired  into  private 
life  ;  and  his  successor,  Gen.  Eiche,  died  before 
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he  had  fairly  entered  upon  his  duties.  In  1847 
Faustin  Soulouque  was  inducted  into  power. 
The  new  president,  following  up  the  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
so  many  casualties,  renewed  the  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate the  eastern  republic,  and  actually  carried 
into  its  territory  an  army  of  5,000  men.  He 
was  opposed  by  Santana  with  only  400  men, 
and  signally  defeated  at  Las  Can-eras  on  the 
river  Ocoa,  April  21,  1849.  On  his  return  to 
the  capital  he  not  only  managed  by  his  natural 
cunning  to  evade  the  consequence  of  his  fail- 
ure, but  succeeded  in  concentrating  in  his  own 
hands  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the 
government,  and  so  dispensed  it  as  to  attach  to 
himself  a  strong  party,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  soon  after  enabled  to  assume  the  imperial 
dignity.  On  Aug.  26  of  the  same  year  he 
ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Faustin  I., 
and  caused  the  constitution  to  be  altered  to 
meet  the  changed  circumstances  of  affairs;  and 
to  consolidate  his  power,  he  surrounded  him- 
self by  a  court  composed  of  princes  of  the  blood, 
dukes,  counts,  barons,  &c,  and  established  two 
orders  of  knighthood,  that  of  St.  Faustin  and  the 
legion  of  honor.  He  was  subsequently  crowned 
with  great  pomp.  His  policy,  thus  supported 
by  his  nobles,  became  despotic,  and  his  habits 
too  expensive  for  the  condition  of  the  country. 
His  robberies  from  the  public  treasury  were 
also  large,  and  the  proceeds  were  sent  out  of 
the  country  for  security  against  future  reclama- 
tions. At  length,  however,  the  burden  became 
intolerable,  and  in  the  height  of  his  power  his 
career  was  arrested.  In  Jan.  1859,  a  revolt  was 
raised  by  one  of  his  own  generals,  Fab  re  Gef- 
frard,  who  was  instantly  supported  by  the  whole 
population.  Finding  that  not  even  his  own  para- 
sites and  soldiers  were  base  enough  to  do  him  fur- 
ther service,  the  guilty  emperor  sought  refuge 
on  board  an  English  ship,  and  sailed  for  Jamaica. 
The  republic  was  again  proclaimed,  and  Gef- 
frard  assumed  the  chief  authority,  with  the  title 
of  president.  In  Sept.  1859,  a  band  of  conspir- 
ators attempted  his  assassination,  but  succeeded 
only  in  murdering  his  daughter,  who  was  shot 
through  a  window  of  her  father's  house.  The 
guilty  parties  were  soon  apprehended  and  ex- 
ecuted. Since  the  defeat  of  Soulouque  by  the 
Dominicans,  a  truce  has  existed  between  the 
two  governments  which  possess  this  island ;  it 
is  now  probable  that  a  permanent  peace  may  be 
established.  Hayti  was  the  aboriginal  name  of 
the  island,  and  signifies  mountainous ;  it  was 
restored,  after  a  disuse  for  300  years,  by  Des- 
salines.     (See  Dominican  Eepcblic.) 

IIAYWARD,  Abraham,  an  English  writer 
and  translator,  born  about  1800.  His  works 
arc:  "Statutes  founded  on  the  Common  Law 
Reports"  (London,  1832) ;  a  prose  translation 
of  Goethe's  "  Faust"  (1833-'47)  ;  translation  of 
Savigny's  "  Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Legisla- 
tion and  Jurisprudence"  (1839) ;  "  Law  regarding 
Marriage  with  the  Sister  of  a  Deceased  Wife" 
(1846)  ;  "Juridical  Tracts"  (1856)  ;  "  Biograph- 
ical and  Critical  Essays"  (1858). 


HAYWOOD.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  1ST.  O,  border- 
ing on  Tenn.,  and  watered  by  Big  Pigeon  river; 
area,  about  550  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,074,  of 
whom  418  were  slaves.  It  lies  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Iron  mountain,  and  has  a  rough 
surface  with  fertile  river  bottoms.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  278,221  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  40,805  of  oats,  12,704  of  wheat,  8,550  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  and  55,405  of  butter.  There  were 
10  gristmills,  5  saw  mills,  26  churches,  and  824 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  county 
was  divided  in  1850  to  form  Jackson.  Capital, 
Waynesville.  II.  A  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  drained 
by  the  Hatchee  and  the  S.  fork  of  Forked  Deer 
river ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  17,259, 
of  whom  8,498  were  slaves. '  It  has  an  even 
surface,  and  a  fertile,  well  cultivated  soil.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  754,510  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  20,967  of  wheat,  67,275  of  oats, 
67,971  of  sweet  potatoes,  15,967  bales  of  cotton, 
and  121,475  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were»12  grist 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  24  churches,  and  270  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Brownsville. 
HAZARD,  a  game  at  dice,  which  requires 
much  calculation,  and  at  which  any  number  of 
persons  may  piny.  The  person  who  takes  the 
box  and  dice  throws  a  chance  for  the  company, 
or  a  main,  which  must  be  not  less  than  4  nor 
more  than  9.  He  must  therefore  keep  throw-  , 
ing  till  he  brings  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  or  9.  The  term 
nick  is  applied  to  the  company's  chance  when- 
ever 7  or  8  is  twice  thrown  in  succession,  or 
whenever  7  or  8  is  followed  by  11  or  12  ;  it  is 
also  applied  whenever  any  number,  which  is  not 
that  of  the  company's  chance,  is  followed  by  the 
same  number  directly  afterward.  The  person 
who  throws,  or  the  caster,  wins  his  stakes  when- 
ever he  throws  a  nick.  Whoever  chooses  'to  lay 
some  money  with  the  caster  puts  it  upon  the 
table  within  a  circle  reserved  for  that  purpose. 
Next,  after  having  obtained  the  consent,  of  the 
caster,  he  knocks  the  box  upon  the  table  at  the 
money  of  the  person  with  whom  he  wishes  to 
bet,  or  mentions  his  name.  It  is  optional  with 
the  person  who  bets  with  the  caster  to  bar  any 
throw  which  he  may  cast,  provided  neither  of' 
the  dice  is  seen :  if  one  die  should  be  discovered, 
the  caster  must  throw  the  other  to  it,  unless  the 
throw  is  barred  in  proper  time.  The  person  who 
throws  a  succession  of  mains  undoubtedly  wins ; 
but  his  success  is  only  a  matter  of  chance, 
whereas  he  who  secures  the  best  odds  by  cal- 
culation succeeds  by  his  powers  of  mathemat- 
ical application.  This  game  has  been  called  the 
"arithmetic  of  dice." 

HAZEL,  a  small  bush,  which  grows  in  neg- 
lected thickets,  producing  catkins  and  small 
fertile  flowers  upon  the  same  branches,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sweet-kernelled  nut.  There  are 
two  species  common  to  the  northern  United 
States,  the  common  or  wild  hazel  and  the  ros- 
trate or  beaked  hazel.     (See  Filbert.) 

HAZLITT,  William,  ,an  English  author,  born 
in  Maidstone,  April  10,  1778,  died  in  London, 
Sept.  18,  1830.  His  father,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man who  was  settled  for  a  short  time  in  the 
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United  States  daring  Hazlitt's  childhood,  sent 
him  to  the  Unitarian  college  at  Hackney  to  be 
educated  for  the  ministry.  But  Hazlitt  had  a 
taste  for  moral  and  political  philosophy  and  art, 
which  he  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  his  the- 
ological studies,  and  upon  leaving  college  he 
determined  to  become  a  painter.  He  painted 
portraits  with  tolerable  success,  but  finding  he 
was  not  likely  to  reach  the  high  standard  which 
he  had  set  for  himself,  he  renounced  the  art  and 
embarked  in  a  literary  career.  In  1805  appeared 
his  essay  on  M  The  Principles  of  Human  Ac- 
tion" (Svo.,  London),  which  he  always  considered 
one  of  his  best  literary  performances.  Thence- 
forth his  principal  support  was  derived  from  his 
contributions  to  the  periodicals  and  his  occasion- 
al publications  and  lectures.  He  became  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  several  London  newspapers 
of  political  articles  and  theatrical  and  art  criti- 
cisms, the  latter  of  which,  notwithstanding  a 
frequent  tendency  to  prejudice  and  paradox,  are 
remarkable  for  a  catholic  appreciation  of  the 
subject,  and  for  the  earnestness,  boldness,  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  written.  These, 
with  his  criticisms  on  literature  and  literary 
men,  constitute  his  chief  claim  to  remembrance. 
Among  his  best  known  works  are  :  "  Characters 
of  Shakespeare's  Plavs"  (Svo..  London,  I 
"A  View  of  the  English  Stage"  (1818)  :  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  English  Poets''  (ISIS)  ;  u  Lectures 
on  the  English  Comic  Writers"  (1S19) ;  "  Table 
Talk"  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1881) ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Lit- 
erature of  the  Elizabethan  Age''  (1S21);  ''The 
Spirit  of  the  Age"  (1S25),  containing  comments 
on  the  leading  public  characters  of  the  day  ;  an 
essay  on  the  fine  arts  in  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  ;"  and  the  ';  Life  of  Xapoleon  Bona- 
parte" (4  vols.  8vo.,  182S),  the  last  intended  to 
be  his  chief  work,  and  dictated  by  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  his  subject.  In  1S36  ap- 
peared his  u  Literary  Remains,"  with  a  notice  of 
his  life  by  his  son,  and  thoughts  on  his  genius 
and  writings  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  and  Sergeant 
Talfourd  (2  vols.  8vo.).  Hazlitt's  free  com- 
ments upon  living  authors  made  him  many  ene- 
mies, and  his  life  seems  to  have  been  passed  in 
ceaseless  literary  labors,  although  his  receipts 
were  frequently  large.  He  was  married  in  1  - 
and  divorced  in  1S23,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
was  again  married.  He  lived  in  London  during 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  in  a  house  in  West- 
minster once  occupied  by  Milton. — William, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  about  1810.  ehieny 
known  in  the  world  of  letters  by  editions  of 
some  of  his  father's  works,  an  edition  of  the 
writings  of  De  Foe  (3  vols.  Svo.,  1840).  transla- 
tions of  Michelet's  "Roman  Republic,"  Guizot's 
"  History  of  the  English  Revolution"  (12mo., 
1S46)  and  "History" of  Civilization"  (3  vols. 
12mo.,  1846),  Thierry's  "  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans"  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  1S47),  and  Hue's  "Travels  in  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  China"  (1S52) ;  and  an  edition  of 
Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  with  additions, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  close  of  the  last 
generation  (4  vols.  12mo.,  1S54). 


HEAD,  Sm  Edittsd  Waleeb.  a  British  au- 
thor and  statesman,  born  in  Maidstone.  Kent, 
in  1S05.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  anC 
considerable  experience  in  the  public  service  was 
appointed  in  1847  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  an  office  which  he  held  until  Sept. 
1864,  when  he  succeeded  the  earl  of  Elgin  as 
governor-general  of  Canada.     As  an  author  he 
has  written  learnedly  on  art.  and  has 
ed,  with  notes  and  a  preface,  Kugler's  "  Hand- 
Book  of  Painting :  the  German.  . 
Spanish,  and  French  Schools"  (2  vols..  181 

HEAD.  Sm  George,  an  1  .  born 

near  Rochester.  Kent,  in  1782.  died  in  London, 
May  2.  1855.  He  was  attached  to  the  commis- 
sariat department  of  the  British  army  during 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  present  at  all 
the  great  battles ;  he  also  served  in  Xova  S 
and  the  Canadas.  He  wrote  several  works  illus- 
trating his  experiences  in  the  mil  t:.ry  e 
of  which  that  entitled  "Forest  Scenes  and  In- 
cidents in  the  Wilds  of  Xorth  America"  is  the 
best  known.  He  also  pubhshed  a  "  Home 
Tour,"  in  2  parts  (reprinted  as  one  work  in 
2  vols..  1S40\  and  "Rome,  a  Tour  of  Many 
Days"  1 1849).  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  "  Quarterly  Review." — SrE  Fkavcn  Boxp, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  an  English  author, 
born  near  Rochester  in  1793.  While  an 
in  the  engineers  he  received  from  a  mining 
company  an  invitation  to  explore  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  South  America,  between  Bue- 
nos Ayres  and  the  Andes.  He  arrived  in 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1825.  and  in  a  short  time  had 
completed  the  work,  having  crossed  the  pampas 
4  times  and  the  Andes  twice,  and  ridden  up- 
ward of  6.000  miles-,  most  of  the  time  unaccom- 
panied. His  "  Rough  Xotes."  published  after  his 
return  to  England,  give  a  graphic  description 
of  his  expedition.  In  Xov.  1835.  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  held  office  during  the  insurrection  of  1  -  7. 
after  which  he  returned  home  and  publi- 
narrative  in  which  he  justitied  the  measures  he 
had  taken  against  the  insurgents.  As  an  author 
Sir  Francis  Head  is  widely  known  by  his  M  Bub- 
bles from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,"  "Life  of 
Bruce,  the  African  Traveller."  u Fagot  of  French 
Sticks,"  and  "  Fortnight  in  Ireland."  He  is  an 
amusing  tourist,  and  records  scenes  and  char- 
acters with  a  minuteness  equally  removed  from 
tediousness  or  monotony.  He  enjoys  a  pension 
of  £100  for  his  services  to  literature. 

HEADLEY.  Joel  Tyler,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  Walton.  Delaware  eo..  N.  Y..  Dec. 

-14.     He  was  graduated  at  Union  oc 
in  1839.  studied  at  the  Aubnrn  theok  g 
nary,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Xew  York,  and 
was  pastor  for  2  years  at  Srockbridge. 
Obliged  by  the  failure  of  his  health  to  abandon 
his  profession,  he  travelled  in  Europe  in  1842-"3, 
and  after  his  return  published  two  volumes  enti- 
tled "  Letters  from  Italy."  and  M  The  Alps  and 
the  Rhine"  (Xew  York,  1845).  which  were  re- 
ceived with  favor.     Applying  himself  to  litera- 
ture,  he  published  "Xapoleon  and  his  Mar- 
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6hals"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1846),  a  work 
written  for  effect,  and  which  has  attained  a 
great  degree  of  popularity.  It  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  the  "  Sacred  Mountains,1'  and 
in  the  following  year  by  "  Washington  and  his 
Generals"  (2  vols.").  Hismelodramatic  treatment 
of  sacred  subjects  in  the  former  work  was  much 
criticized.  Among  his  later  publications  are 
lives  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Winfield  Scott,  An- 
drew Jackson,  and  Washington ;  "  Adirondack, 
or  Life  in  the  Woods"  (1849) ;  the  "  Impe- 
rial Guard  of  Napoleon  from  Marengo  to  Wa- 
terloo" (1852),  founded  on  a  popular  French 
history  by  E.  M.  de  St.  Hilaire ;  a  "  History  of 
the  Second  War  between  England  and  the  Unit- 
ed States"  (2  vols.,  1853) ;  "Sacred  Scenes  and 
Characters;"  and  "Life  of  General  Havelock" 
(1859).  Mr.  Headley  resides  near  Newburg  on 
the  Hudson  river.  In  1854  he  was  elected  a 
representative  in  the  legislature,  and  in  1855 
was  chosen  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  for 
the  term  of  2  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1857. 

HEALY,  George  Peter  Alexander,  an 
American  painter,  born  in  Boston  in  1808.  He 
went  to  Paris  about  1836,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  alternating  his  residence  there 
with  occasional  visits  to  the  United  States. 
Among  the  pictures  executed  by  him  abroad  are 
portraits  of  Louis  Philippe,  Marshal  Soult,  Gen. 
Cass,  &c.  At  home  he  has  painted  Calhoun, 
Webster,  Pierce,  and  other  prominent  American 
statesmen.  He  has  occasionally  produced  large 
historical  pictures,  of  which  "  Webster's  Reply 
to  Hayne,"  illustrating  a  well  known  scene  in 
American  legislative  history,  was  completed  in 
1851,  and  now  hangs  in  Faneuil  hall  in  Boston. 
At  the  great  exhibition  of  Paris  in  1855  he 
exhibited  a  series  of  13  portraits  and  a  large 
picture  representing  Franklin  urging  the  claims 
of  the  American  colonies  before  Louis  XVI., 
for  which  he  received  a  medal  of  the  2d  class. 
Of  late  years  Mr.  Healy  has  resided  in  Chicago, 
and  among  his  most  recent  works  is  a  portrait 
of  President  Buchanan. 

HEARD,  a  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  Ala., 
and  intersected  by  the  Chattahoochee  river ; 
area,  286  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  6,955,  of  whom 
2,329  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well 
wooded  with  oak,  hickory,  and  pine.  Gold, 
lead,  and  iron  have  been  found,  and  the  soil  is 
generally  rich.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
265,242  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  35,034  of  oats, 
41,354  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,384  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  24  churches  and  403  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1856,  $888,033.     Capital,  Franklin. 

HEARING.     See  Acoustics,  and  Ear. 

HEARNE,  Samuel,  an  English  explorer, 
born  in  London  in  1745,  died  in  1792.  In  early 
life  he  served  as  a  midshipman  under  Hood,  but 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  7  years'  war  he  en- 
tered the  employment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company,  at  whose  request  he  made  several 
journeys  into  the  northern  regions  of  British 
America  in  quest  of  a  N.  W.  passage  and  of  mines 
of  the  precious  metals.    In  1770-71  he  pene- 


trated as  far  as  the  Coppermine  river,  which 
he  descended  about  30  miles  to  the  Arctic  ocean, 
thus  determining  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
northern  coast  of  America.  He  was  promoted 
for  these  services,  and  in  1787  returned  finally 
to  England.  In  1795  appeared  his  "Journey 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  in  Hudson's 
Bay,  to  the  Northern  Ocean ;  undertaken  by 
order  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  Dis- 
covery of  Copper  Mines,  a  North-West  Passage, 
&c,  in  the  Years  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  1772" 
(4to.,  London). 

HEARNE,  Thomas,  an  English  antiquary 
and  author,  born  at  White  Waltham,  Berkshire, 
in  1678,  died  June  10,  1735.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford  in  1699,  and  became  janitor  of 
the  Bodleian  library  in  1701,  and  in  1712  sec- 
ond librarian.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed architypographus  of  the  university  and 
esquire  beadle  of  civil  law ;  but  being  a  strong 
Jacobite,  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  resign 
his  offices,  from  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  George  I.  Throughout  his  life  he 
continued  to  entertain  opinions  hostile  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  frequently  introduced 
them  irrelevantly  into  the  prefaces  to  books 
which  he  edited.  His  plodding  industry,  as  well 
as  his  irritable  temper,  brought  upon  him  the 
ridicule  of  many  contemporary  satirists,  and 
Pope  has  described  him  in  the  "  Dunciad," 
under  the  name  of  "Wormius,"  as  "in  closet 
close  ypent,  ....  on  parchment  scraps  yfed." 
Among  Hearne's  most  valuable  publications, 
which  amount  to  over  40,  and  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  printed  by  subscription  at  Ox- 
ford, are  the  "  Life  of  yElfred  the  Great,"  from 
Sir  John  Spelman's  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library  (8vo.,  1709) ;  Leland's  "Itinerary"  (9 
vols.  8vo.,  1710-'12);  Leland's  "Collectanea" 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  1715),  &c. 

HEART,  a  hollow  muscular  organ  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  between  the  iungs  and 
above  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from 
the  stomach.  It  is  somewhat  conical  in  shape, 
the  axis  of  the  cone  being  directed  obliquely 
from  its  upper  extremity  downward  and  forward 
to  the  left.  The  base  of  the  cone  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  heart ;  its  apex  is  the  lower.  The 
great  mass  of  the  heart  is  behind  the  sternum 
in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  but  the  apex  extends 
into  the  left  side  of  this  cavity.  The  upper 
border  of  the  heart  is  just  behind  a  line  that 
would  unite  the  third  costal  cartilages;  the 
apex  of  this  organ  corresponds  to  the  interspace 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  5th  and  6th  ribs, 
nearly  2  inches  below  the  left  nipple.  In  the 
adult,  the  heart  is  about  5  inches  in  length,  3£ 
in  breadth,  and  2^  in  the  antero-posterior  diam- 
eter. The  weight  of  the  heart  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  pro- 
portion usually  is  nearly  1  to  170  in  males  and 
1  to  150  in  females.  According  to  most  anat- 
omists, it  averages  from  10  to  12  ounces  in  the 
adult  male,  and  from  8  to  10  in  the  female;  but 
Bouillaud  says  the  average  weight  in  adults 
is  only  a  little  more  than  8  ounces.     In  old 
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age  it  is  larger  than  in  middle  life. — The 
heart  is  essentially  composed  of  4  cavities  or 
chambers ;  the  two  upper  ones  are  the  auricles, 
the  lower  ones  are  the  ventricles.  The  au- 
ricles receive  the  blood  brought  by  the  veins 
to  the  heart,  and  the  ventricles  are  the  parts 
from  which  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  various 
organs.  The  right  auricle  receives  the  blood 
from  the  whole  body  except  the  lungs,  and  the 
left  auricle  the  blood  from  the  lungs.  (See  Cir- 
culation.) In  adults  the  two  auricles  have  no 
communication  with  one  another,  but  both 
have  a  large  aperture  of  communication  with 
the  ventricles.  Their  walls  are  much  thinner 
than  those  of  the  ventricles ;  they  are  both  in 
continuity  with  the  largest  veins  of  the  body. 
The  right  auricle  is  the  larger  and  thinner; 
it  is  an  enlargement  of  the  two  venaa  cavso, 
united  with  the  right  ventricle  and  separated 
from  the  left  auricle  by  a  muscular  wall.  Many 
openings  may  be  seen  on  the  internal  surface 
of  this  auricle  :  1,  on  the  posterior  and  inferior 
part,  the  very  large  opening  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava ;  2,  on  the  upper  and  front  part,  the  superior 
vena  cava ;  3,  on  the  posterior  and  lower  part,  the 
coronary  sinus  by  which  the  blood  returns  from 
the  substance  of  the  heart;  4,  between  the 
right  auricle  and  the  corresponding  ventricle, 
the  auriculo-ventricular  opening ;  5,  many  mi- 
nute apertures  through  which  a  number  of 
small  veins  throw  blood  into  the  auricles.  In 
the  right  auricle  of  the  adult  we  find  several 
parts  which  are  vestiges  of  the  foetal  heart ;  for 
instance,  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  is  much 
diminished ;  the  fossa  ovalis,  usually  a  simple 
depression  on  the  interauricular  walls,  where 
an  opening  exists  in  the  fcetal  heart,  which  may 
remain  in  adults  and  allow  a  mixture  of  the 
black  and  the  red  blood.  Both  the  right  and 
left  auricles  have  an  appendix,  the  shape  of 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  dog's  ear. 
The  muscular  walls  of  the  appendices  are  very 
thin,  and  their  cavity  is  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  auricles.  In  the  two  appendices  there 
are  small  muscular  columns,  some  of  which  are 
cylindrical,  running  transversely  across  the  inner 
surface  of  those  extremities  and  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  the  auricles.  These  columns,  called 
musculi  pectinati,  on  account  of  their  resem- 
blance to  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  more  numer- 
ous and  larger  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  ap- 
pendix. The  left  auricle  presents  5  openings; 
one  is  the  aperture  communicating  with  the 
corresponding  ventricle,  while  the  4  others  be- 
long to  the  pulmonary  veins.  These  last  open- 
ings are  placed  very  near  one  another,  and* 
sometimes,  instead  of  the  two  by  which  the  red 
blood  comes  from  the  left  lung  into  the  auricle, 
there  is  but  one  large  aperture  on  account  of 
the  merging  of  the  two  left  pulmonary  veins. 
The  two  ventricles  constitute  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  heart  than  the  auricles.  The 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  notably  thicker 
than  those  of  the  right;  and  while  the  latter 
ventricle  is  thicker  near  its  base  than  elsewhere, 
the  left  one  is  thicker  in  its  middle  part  than  at 


the  base  or  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  right 
ventricle  is  somewhat  pyramidal,  and  the  other 
conical.  The  left  ventricle  is  longer  than  the 
right,  and  forms  almost  alone  the  apex  of  the 
heart.  The  right  ventricle  is  often  called  ante- 
rior, on  account  of  its  being  placed  almost  en- 
tirely in  front  of  the  other.  In  the  two  ven- 
tricles we  have  to  study  nearly  similar  parts, 
which  are  the  openings,  the  valves,  and  a  pecu- 
liar apparatus  chiefly  destined  to  move  some  of 
the  valves.  Two  openings  exist  in  each  ven- 
tricle, the  auriculo-ventricular  and  the  opening 
of  the  two  principal  arteries  of  the  body.  The 
auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  the  aperture  of 
communication  between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles ;  the  larger  opening  belongs  to  the  right 
ventricle.  These  two  openings  are  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter;  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  fibrous  tissue,  to  which  are  attached  the 
valves  which  will  be  described  below.  In  the 
right  or  anterior  ventricle  we  find  the  opening 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  in  front  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  near  the  wall 
which  separates  the  two  ventricles  (the  septum 
xentriculorum).  In  the  left  ventricle  is  the 
opening  of  the  aorta,  in  front  and  to  the  right 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture.  The  semi- 
lunar valves  surround  the  orifices  of  the  aorta 
and  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  each  of  which 
they  consist  of  3  semicircular  folds  of  the  endo- 
cardium, the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  with  an  addition  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Between  each  valve  and  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  there  is  a  pouch 
due  to  a  partial  dilatation  of  these  vessels.  The 
valves  have  an  upper  border  (the  free  one), 
which  is  straight,  and  a  lower  or  adherent  one, 
which  is  convex.  The  other  system  of  valves 
found  in  the  heart  differs  in  its  two  ventricles ; 
in  the  right  one  the  system  is  composed  of  3 
triangular  segments,  and  in  the  left  of  only  2; 
the  first  forms  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  second 
the  mitral  valve.  Both  are  composed  of  double 
folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  an  addition 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  probably  of  some  muscu- 
lar fibres.  They  adhere  to  the  margin  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  give  insertion 
by  their  lower  surface  and  their  free  margin  to 
a  number  of  tendinous  cords,  the  chorda  tendi- 
nece.  The  disposition  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  valvular  apparatus  in  the  ventricles  is  such 
that  when  these  two  muscular  pouches  contract 
(which  action  is  called  systole),  the  blood  tend- 
ing to  pass  by  the  4  openings  pushes  open  the 
semilunar  valves  and  escapes  freely  by  the  two 
arterial  trunks;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  tri- 
cuspid and  mitral  valves  are  pushed  upward 
and  prevent  the  reflux  of  this  liquid  into  the 
auricles.  The  reverse  takes  place  at  the  time 
of  dilatation  or  diastole  of  the  ventricles;  the 
blood  tends  to  return  into  the  dilating  ventricles, 
and  pushes  down  the  semilunar  valves,  which 
at  once  completely  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
ventricles ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves  relax.  In  the  two  ven- 
tricles  a   large  number  of  muscular  columns 
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(columnm  carnr<e)  are  found.     These  columns 
are  rounded,  and  originate  from  almost  all  the 
parts  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricles,  upon 
which  they  interlace  in  all  directions.   There  are 
3  kinds  of  muscular  columns:  1,  those  which 
are  adherent  all  along  their  length  with  the 
wall  of  the  ventricles ;  2,  those  which  are  free 
in  their  middle  and  adherent  by  their  two  ex- 
tremities; 3,   those  which  adhere  by  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  ventricular  wall,  and  by  the  other 
are  attached  to  tendinous  cords  inserted  upon 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.     The  heart  is 
covered  outside  by  two  membranes,  constituting 
the  pericardium,  and  lined  inside  of  its  cavities 
by  a  thin  membrane,  the  endocardium.     The 
pericardium  consists  of  a  strong  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue  attached  to  the  fibrous  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  to  the  areolar  tissue  investing  the 
large  blood  vessels  springing  from  the  heart. 
It  is  a  membranous  bag  fixing  the  position  of 
the  heart.     The  inner  surface  of  this  fibrous 
bag  is  lined  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which 
is  the  serous  pericardium,  extending  also  over 
the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  which  it  covers 
entirely.      The  endocardium  is   an  extremely 
thin  membrane  which  lines  all  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  inner  or 
epithelial  membrane  of  the  blood  vessels.     It 
is  composed  of  a  superficial  layer  of  epithelium, 
placed  upon  a  delicate  stratum  of  fine  fibres  of 
fibrous  tissue.     The  various  valves  of  the  heart 
arc  chiefly  formed  by  folds  of  this  membrane. — 
The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  presents  sev- 
eral interesting  characters.     In  man  and  the 
higher  vertebrates  it  belongs  essentially  to  the 
variety  of  striated  or  striped  muscular  fibres, 
but  the  stripes  are  less  marked  and  the  fibres 
thinner  than  in  the  muscles  of  animal  lite,  and 
the  fibres  present  the  important  peculiarity  of 
branching  and  anastomosing  one  with  another, 
so  that  the  whole  muscular  fabric  of  the  ven- 
tricles and  that  of  the  auricles  may  be  consid- 
ered as  two  complicated  and  inextricable  net- 
works of  muscular  fibres.     Another  peculiarity 
of  the  heart  is,  that  there  is  no  areolar  tissue, 
or  but  little,  between  the  fibres,  while  in  other 
muscles  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
tissue  between  fascicles  of  fibres.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  interlacement  of  the  fibres  of 
the  heart,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
disposition ;  but  if,  instead  of  trying  to  follow 
up  small  fascicles  of  fibres,  we  study  the  arrange- 
ment of  large  bundles  or  bands,  we  find  that 
there  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  the  fibres 
of  the  heart:  1,  those  belonging  to  the  two 
ventricles  or  the  two  auricles;  2,  those  which 
belong  only  to  one  of  these   pouches.      The 
bundles  common  to  the  two  ventricles  seem  to 
emerge  from  the  apex  and  to  cover  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  heart.     At  the 
base  of  the  ventricles  many  of  them  are  in- 
serted upon  the  fibrous  zone  placed  between 
these  pouches  and  the  auricles.     At  the  apex 
of  the  heart  these  bundles  partly  pass  inside  of 
the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  partly  pass  obliquely 
from  right  to    left  on  the   posterior  surface, 


and  from  left  to  right  on  the  anterior  surface 
The  bundles  of  fibres   belonging  properly  to 
but  one  of  the  ventricles  are  chiefly  transver- 
sal and  circular,  so  that  their  general  direction 
is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  fibres  common 
to  both  ventricles.     The  bundles  of  fibres  com- 
mon to  the  two  auricles  are  transversely  placed 
on  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  auri- 
cles.    The  bundles  belonging  properly  to  but 
one  auricle  are  circular  or  spiral,  and  they  cross 
one  another  in  several  directions.     Around 
nearly  all  the  venous  or  other  openings  of  the 
heart  there  are  bundles  of  circular  fibres,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  sphincter. — Two  arteries,  the  an- 
terior and  the  posterior  coronary,  furnish  red 
or  arterial  blood  to  the  tissue  of  the  heart; 
they  originate  in  the  aorta  near  its  origin.    The 
veins  are  more  numerous,  as,  beside  the  great 
cardiac  vein,  there  are  many  smaller  ones.    The 
nerves  of  the  heart  come  from  two  sources,  the 
par  vagum  and  the  sympathetic.     A  peculiar  an- 
atomical feature  of  the  heart  is  that  it  contains 
many  small  nervous    ganglia,  most  of  which 
can  be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
— Like  all  the  other  muscles  of  living  animals, 
the  heart  is  endowed  with  irritability,  i.  e.,  the 
power  of  contracting  after  excitation  or  stim- 
ulation.    The  heart  is  among  the  organs  in 
which  irritability  lasts  longest  after  death.     It 
is  not  true,  however,  that,  as  stated  by  many 
physiologists,  the  heart  is  always  the  last  organ 
to  lose  its  vital  properties.     Fontana  showed 
that  the  muscles  of  animal  life  (those' of  the 
limbs  and  trunk)  often  remain  irritable  longer 
than  the  heart;  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  has  shown 
that  the  iris,  the  diaphragm,  and  also  the  mus- 
cles of  the  limbs,  very  often  remain  much  longer 
irritable  than  the  heart,  not  only  in  animals  but 
also  in  man.     The  cases  of  longest  duration  of 
irritability  after  death,  in  man,  recorded  by 
Nysten,  are,  for  the  heart,  16|  hours,  and  for 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  27  hours.     Carpenter, 
with  almost  all  physiologists,  says  that  the  irri- 
tability of  the  heart  is  much  less  speedily  de- 
stroyed in  cold  than  in  warm-blooded  animals. 
This  is  not  always  true.     Remak  has  seen  irrita- 
bility continue  two  days  in  the  heart  of  birds 
and  mammals ;  Brown-Sequard,  from  31  to  34 
hours  in  Guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  and  53  hours 
in  dogs ;  and  M.  Vulpian,  53,  57,  and  even  more 
than  93£  hours  in  dogs.     So  far  as  we  know, 
this  exceeds  the  greatest  duration  of  the  irri- 
tability of  the  heart  in  cold-blooded  animals. 
Most  physiologists,  also,  say  that  in  newly  born 
animals  the  irritability  of  the  heart  lasts  longer 
after  death  than  in  adults.     This  is  true  only 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  especially  when 
the  temperature  of  the  newly  born  animal  has 
been   much   diminished  before   death.     Very 
frequently  the  heart  remains  much  longer  irri- 
table in  adults  than  in  newly  born  creatures. — 
As  long  as  life  lasts  the  heart  has  movements 
which  afford   a  most  interesting  study.     We 
will  first  examine  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  persistence  of  these  movements  after  death. 
In  normal  conditions  the  two  auricles  contract 
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together,  and  push  the  blood  into  the  ventri- 
cles, which,  after  having  been  distended  by  tbis 
liquid,  contract  in  their  turn  and  force  the  blood 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.  On 
account  of  their  perfect  regularity  these  move- 
ments are  called  rhythmical.  "Whatever  be  tbe 
cause  of  rhythmical  action  of  the  heart,  it  seems 
to  be  in  this  organ  itself,  as  when  the  heart  is 
taken  out  of  the  chest  it  continues  to  move 
rhythmically.  Even  parts  of  the  heart  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  as  shown  first  by  Haller, 
continue,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  to  have 
rhythmical  movements.  The  movements  of 
the  heart  may  persist  for  a  long  wbile  after 
death.  Boyle  has  seen  them  continue  7  hours, 
and  Hooke  more  than  12  hours,  in  newly  born 
dogs;  M.  Vulpian  has  seen  the  auricles  of  a 
dog  moving  regularly  26^-  hours  after  death, 
and  M.  Rousseau  states  that,  in  a  woman  decap- 
itated at  Rouen  in  1808,  the  4  parts  of  the 
heart  had  regular  contractions  and  relaxations 
29  hours  after  death.  "We  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  as  we 
find  that  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  ven- 
tricles, if  not  of  the  auricles,  had  ceased  entire- 
ly in  less  than  one  or  two  hours  in  23  decapi- 
tated men,  observed  by  Nysten,  Rochard, 
Brown-Sequard,  Harless,  Kdlliker,  &c.  In  4 
criminals,  hanged  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
the  movements  of  the  heart  had  stopped  in 
much  less  than  an  hour.  "When  tbe  movements 
of  the  heart  have  ceased,  it  is  usually  possible 
for  a  time  to  reproduce  them.  Any  kind  of 
excitation,  such  as  a  puncture,  a  pressure,  the 
influence  of  water,  of  acids,  of  alkalies,  of  heat, 
of  galvanism,  &c,  may  renew  for  a  few  minutes 
or  a  much  longer  time  the  regular  contractions 
and  relaxations  of  the  heart.  "We  have  already 
said  that  the  heart  may  have  its  rhythmical 
action,  although  separated  from  the  body, 
and  therefore  deprived  of  the  action  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis.  "We  may  add  that  the  re- 
searches of  Bidder  on  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
those  of  Brown-Sequard  on  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  the  rest  of  the  encephalon,  show  that 
the  extirpation  of  these  nervous  centres,  in 
certain  animals,  does  not  necessarily  cause 
death,  and,  still  more,  frequently  allows  life  and 
therefore  the  movements  of  the  heart  to  con- 
tinue for  many  months,  without  any  apparent 
alteration.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  heart  has  regular  movements  during  the 
intra-uterine  life  in  monsters  deprived  of  any 
part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  we  ought  to  reject  entirely  the 
views  of  Legallois  and  others,  who  considered 
the  spinal  cord  or  the  medulla  oblongata  as  the 
source  of  excitation  of  the  movements  of  the 
heart.  But  if  those  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  have  not  the  function  which  was  attribut- 
ed to  them,  they  have  undoubtedly  a  very  great 
influence  upon  the  heart,  either  to  stop  or  di- 
minish, or  to  increase  or  disturb,  its  rhyth- 
mical action. — There  is  a  peculiar  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  the  heart  which  is 
still  insufficiently  known,  although  it  is  of  the 


greatest  importance  ;  we  mean  that  by  which 
the  heart's  action  is  completely  or  incompletely 
stopped  at  once,  and  through  a  peculiar  agency 
of  the  par  vagum,  one  of  the  nerves  of  the 
heart.  This  stoppage  of  the  rhythmic  move- 
ments of  the  heart  is  the  usual  cause  of  death 
when  it  occurs  suddenly  after  an  emotion,  after 
a  wound  (without  much  haemorrhage)  of  the 
abdomen,  after  a  blow  on  the  cardiac  region, 
after  certain  injuries  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
or  the  medulla  spinalis,  after  drinking  cold  water 
on  a  warm  day,  after  a  shower  bath,  &c.  It  is 
iu  this  way  also  that,  in  a  few  cases,  chloroform 
has  caused  death.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  has  as- 
certained that  when  the  heart  is  stopped  by 
this  peculiar  influence  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  usually  easy  to  set  it  in  action  again  by 
mechanical  excitation  made  by  pressing  upon  it 
through  the  walls  of  the  chest.  He  has  found 
that  every  effort  of  dilatation  of  the  chest,  in 
inspiration,  is  associated  with  some  retardation 
of  the  heart's  action.  Taking  notice  of  this 
fact,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
most  important  fact  that  when  respiration  is 
not  free  the  movements  of  the  heart  increase 
in  frequency  and  energy,  it  seems  quite  rational 
to  recommend,  as  was  done  empirically  by  an 
author  of  the  last  century,  to  stop  respiration 
for  a  short  time  (half  a  minute  or  a  little  more) 
in  cases  of  syncope.  The  nervous  centres  may 
act  also  upon  the  heart  to  produce  an  augmen- 
tation or  a  disturbance  in  the  movements  of  this 
organ;  but  whether  these  modes  of  influence 
are  direct  or  not  is  not  yet  positively  decided. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  least  in  many 
cases  it  is  through  a  disturbance  of  the  respira- 
tory function  that  an  increase  or  irregularities 
in  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  produced. 
Most  of  the  German  physiologists  now  admit 
that  the  cause  of  the  rhythmical  movements  of 
the  heart  is  a  peculiar  influence  exerted  by  small 
nervous  ganglions  that  are  found  in  this  organ. 
But  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart's  action  depends  upon  those  small 
ganglions.  In  the  first  place,  the  heart  in  the 
embryo,  before  the  formation  of  the  nervous 
system  in  its  tissues,  when  even  the  muscular 
fibres  are  not  yet  formed,  is  composed  of  cells, 
which  have  regular  movements  ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  various  veins  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  heart,  although  there  is  no  ganglion  in  them, 
have  rhythmical  contractions,  as  was  well  shown 
by  Allison  of  Philadelphia ;  in  the  third  place, 
all  the  contractile  tissues  of  the  body,  although 
without  ganglions,  may,  as  shown  by  Brown-Se- 
quard, have  rhythmical  movements. — Muscular 
irritability  in  the  heart,  as  everywhere  else,  seems 
to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  influence  of  blood. 
The  movements  of  the  heart,  therefore,  as  they 
are  simple  manifestations  of  the  irritability  of 
the  muscular  tissue  of  that  organ,  depend  also 
upon  the  action  of  the  blood.  Experiments 
made  by  ErichseD  show  that  ligatures  upon  tho 
arteries  of  the  heart  are  soon  followed  by  tho 
cessation  of  its  movements.  More  decisive 
facts  published  by  Brown-Sequard  show  that 
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■when  not  only  the  movements  but  also  the  irri- 
tability of  the  heart  have  ceased,  an  injection 
of  blood  into  the  coronary  arteries  may  restore 
both  the  irritability  and  the  movements  of  this 
organ.  "We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  principal  views  of  the  cause  of  the 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  heart,  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  this  cause  consists  in 
a  peculiar  change  taking  place  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart,  and  that  this  change  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  certain  principles  existing 
around  these  fibres. — Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  concerning  the  direction  of  the  movements 
of  the  heart.  Harvey  and  two  able  American 
experimenters,  Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore,  assert 
that  when  the  ventricles  contract  they  elongate 
and  their  apex  protrudes.  Most  other  physiolo- 
gists affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ventricles 
shorten.  These  two  statements  may  be  recon- 
ciled ;  the  writer  has  seen  the  ventricles  short- 
en in  dogs  as  long  as  the  movements  of  the 
heart  were  vigorous,  and  elongate  when  they 
became  feeble.  Carpenter  states  that  the  apex 
of  the  ventricles  when  they  contract  describes 
a  spiral  curve  from  right  to  left  and  from  behind 
forward.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  from  left  to 
right  that  the  point  is  directed.  Harvey  thought 
that  the  heart,  at  the  time  of  the  ventricular 
contraction,  strikes  the  wall  of  the  chest  by  its 
apex.  This  view  is  no  longer  admitted ;  almost 
all  physiologists  think  that  it  is  by  the  middle 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  right  ventricle  that  the 
heart  strikes  the  breast.  Strange  to  say,  it  is 
still  a  debated  question  whether  the  beating 
takes  place  during  the  systole  or  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  or  during  their  dilatation  or  dia- 
stole.— Two  sounds  accompany  the  movements 
of  the  heart ;  one  of  these  sounds,  known  as 
the  first,  is  dull  and  prolonged,  while  the  second 
is  sharp  and  short.  The  first  sound  coexists 
with  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  pulsation 
of  arteries ;  the  second  is  produced  a  very  short 
time  after  the  first.  The  principal  cause  of 
these  sounds  is  the  sudden  tension  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart.  The  first  sound  is  principally  due 
to  the  sudden  tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar  valves  when  the  ventricles  contract;  the 
second  sound  is  chiefly  due  to  the  tension  of  the 
valves  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Other  causes  add  their  action 
to  the  preceding  for  the  production  of  these  two 
sounds,  or  of  one  of  them ;  we  will  only  men- 
tion the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  wall 
of  the  chest,  the  muscular  contraction,  the  col- 
lision of  the  particles  of  the  blood  with  each 
other,  and  the  friction  of  this  liquid  against 
the  walls  of  the  heart  and  against  the  mouth  of 
the  aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  (See 
Blood,  Circulation,  Pulse,  &c.) — Diseases 
of  the  Heart.  The  heart  may  be  affected 
with  violent  palpitation  or  with  irregulari- 
ty of  action  without  the  presence  of  organic 
disease,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discrim- 
inate such  cases  ;  the  absence  of  increased  dul- 
ness  over  the  cardiac  region,  of  all  signs  of  val- 
Tular  affection,  and  the  fact  that  the  point  of 


the  heart  is  felt  to  strike  in  its  normal  position, 
are  our  surest  guides.  Such  cases  are  usually 
connected  with  undue  excitability  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  with  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
or  with  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  The  serous  sac 
enveloping  the  heart  may  be  inflamed,  consti- 
tuting pericarditis.  The  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease are  frequently  trifling  ;  the  most  common 
is  pain  referred  to  the  cardiac  region  or  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  extending  sometimes  toward 
the  left  shoulder.  The  pulse,  often  quite  unaf- 
fected, may  be  frequent  and  irregular ;  dyspnoea 
is  not  commonly  marked,  though  in  rare  cases 
it  may  become  so  severe  that  the  patient  is 
unable  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture  (or- 
thopncea).  In  the  course  of  the  disease  lymph 
is  effused,  by  which  the  opposite  surfaces  are 
roughened;  afterward  serum  may  be  poured 
out,  distending  the  sac  of  the  pericardium. 
"When  recovery  takes  place,  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  pericardium  are  found  adherent,  thus  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  obliterating  its  cavity. 
Rheumatism  and  Bright's  disease  are  the  most 
common  causes  of  pericarditis.  Sometimes  it 
arises  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  neighboring  pleura,  and  it  may  result  from 
external  injury.  For  the  diagnosis  of  pericar- 
ditis we  must  rely  mainly  on  the  physical  signs. 
Early  in  the  disease  there  is  developed  over  the 
heart  a  friction  sound  commonly  double,  super- 
ficial, limited  in  extent,  and  not  heard  along 
the  course  of  the  great  blood  vessels.  "Where 
the  disease  proceeds  on  to  effusion,  as  this  in- 
creases, the  friction  sound  may  be  gradually  lost, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  area  of  the  heart's 
dulness  as  discovered  by  percussion  is  markedly 
increased.  Pericarditis  is  not  an  uncommon 
disease,  and  in  itself  is  commonly  attended  with 
little  danger ;  when  however  the  inflammation 
affects  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  the 
affection  becomes  one  of  the  gravest  charac- 
ter. It  commonly  requires  little  treatment ;  the 
local  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  cardiac  re- 
gion, and  the  enforcement  of  rest  with  proper 
regimen,  are  all  that  will  be  found  necessary ; 
when  effusion  has  taken  place,  diuretics  may  be 
resorted  to  ;  the  employment  of  mercurials  is 
advocated  by  many  practitioners.  Occasion- 
ally pericarditis  is  of  tubercular  origin.  Tu- 
bercles deposited  beneath  the  pericardium  give 
rise  to  inflammation,  and  the  plastic  matter 
exuded  becomes  a  nidus  for  a  new  forma- 
tion of  tubercle.  Such  pericarditis  is  essen- 
tially chronic,  and  like  tubercular  peritonitis  it 
may  exist  where  there  is  no  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  tubercle  in  the  lung.  The  disease 
may  be  suspected  when  in  a  tuberculous  con- 
stitution pericarditis  arises  without  the  coex- 
istence of  Bright's  disease  or  rheumatism,  or 
pleuropneumonia,  or  without  the  reception  of 
an  external  injury.  In  its  treatment  the  pa- 
tient's strength  should  be  early  supported,  and 
while  counter-irritation  may  be  employed,  cod 
liver  oil,  iodine,  and  the  preparations  of  iron 
may  be  administered  with  some  prospect  of 
benefit. — Endocarditis.    The  lining  membrane 
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of  the  heart,  particularly  in  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism,  is  liable  to  inflammation,  and  con- 
sequent to  this  inflammation  the  valves  become 
thickened,  contracted,  or  deformed  by  the  depo- 
sition of  fibrinous  concretions  on  their  free  edges. 
The  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  not  well 
marked ;  febrile  reaction,  some  local  uneasiness 
about  the  heart,  and  the  occurrence  of  murmur 
at  the  apex  or  the  base,  are  those  most  com- 
monly met  with.  Rest,  regimen,  and  depletion 
are  the  remedies  most  to  be  relied  on.  Endo- 
carditis in  itself  is  very  rarely  a  serious  com- 
plaint, but  it  leaves  behind  it  valvular  disease, 
the  valves  becoming  incompetent  to  the  perfect 
performance  of  their  office,  either  opposing  the 
free  flow  of  the  blood  in  its  proper  course,  or 
permitting  its  regurgitation  into  the  cavity  from 
which  it  had  just  been  thrown  ;  and  this  again 
leads  to  secondary  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  heart  itself.  When  a  valvular  murmur  is 
once  produced,  it  remains  permanent  unless  it 
becomes  inaudible  from  an  enfeebled  action  of 
the  heart. — Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation.  The 
general  mass  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  its  separate 
parts,  are  liable  to  become  enlarged,  either  from 
an  overgrowth  of  its  muscular  substance,  or 
from  the  dilatation  of  its  cavities,  or  from  the 
combination  of  both.  Both  alterations  produce 
an  increased  area  of  cardiac  duluess,  and  in 
both  the  apex  of  the  heart  strikes  below  and 
to  the  left  of  the  normal  point.  In  hypertrophy 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  heaving  and  forcible, 
the  pulse,  if  there  be  no  valvular  complication, 
fall  and  strong,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  pro- 
longed ;  while  in  dilatation  the  first  sound  is 
short  and  clear,  the  impulse  feeble,  and  the 
pulse  weak.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  almost 
always  caused  by  some  obstruction  in  the  course 
of  the  circulation  beyond  the  hypertrophied 
part;  in- most  instances  this  obstruction  is  val- 
vular, or  it  may  be  an  aneurism  or  diseased 
aorta,  or  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood,  as 
in  Bright's  disease.  Hypertrophy  or  dilatation 
with  valvular  disease,  though  often  compatible 
with  a  prolonged  and  useful  existence,  sooner 
or  later,  if  the  patient  escape  death  from  syn- 
cope or  apoplexy,  gives  rise  to  congestion  of 
the  lungs  and  liver,  and  finally  to  general  drop- 
sy.— The  treatment  of  these  diseases  consists 
largely  in  the  avoidance  of  all  physical  and 
moral  causes  of  undue  excitement,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  simple  and  digestible  but  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  in  the  use  of  passive  rather  than 
active  exercise.  As  anoemia  greatly  increases 
the  violence  of  the  heart's  action,  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron  are  often  useful.  When  conges- 
tions or  dropsy  supervene,  they  must  be  met 
with  suitable  treatment. — The  heart  is  subject 
to  changes  of  consistence,  and  among  these  the 
most  important  is  fatty  degeneration.  Here 
the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart  is  affected, 
becoming  in  part  replaced  by  fatty  and  granu- 
lar matter.  The  disease  is  best  discriminated 
by  the  general  signs  of  fatty  atrophy,  by  the 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  and  sounds,  and 
by  liability  on  any  exertion  to  great  irregularity 


or  frequency  of  the  pulse.  It  is  in  cases  of 
such  degeneration  that  the  greater  number  of 
instances  of  rupture  of  the  heart  itself,  which 
sometimes  though  rarely  occurs,  are  to  be  found. 
These  cases,  when  independent  of  external  in- 
jury, occur  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  in  advanced  than  in  early  life.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  is  to  be  sought 
in  some  sudden  congestion  of  the  heart,  pro- 
duced by  violent  effort,  sudden  passion  or  emo- 
tion, the  shock  of  the  cold  bath,  or  other- 
wise. Death  is  commonly  immediate,  or  at  most 
is  delayed  but  a  few  hours.  Rupture  of  one  or 
more  of  the  chord®  te?idineo3,  or  of  one  of  the 
valves,  though  still  rare,,  occurs  more  frequently 
than  rupture  of  the  heart  itself.  Faintnessr 
precordial  anxiety,  palpitation,  and  irregularity 
of  the  pulse  come  at  the  moment  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  if  a  valve  be  injured  are  attended 
with  the  murmur  diagnostic  of  the  injury. — 
The  heart  is  sometimes  affected  with  aneurism, 
this  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
left  ventricle.  It  may  consist  in  a  gradual  and 
uniform  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  heart,  or  in  a  sudden  pinching  of  the  wall 
with  a  more  or  less  constricted  orifice.  Its  di- 
agnosis is  obscure,  the  disease  presenting  few 
or  no  symptoms  unless  very  extensive,  when 
the  symptoms  are  common  with  those  of  dila- 
tation of  the  heart.  The  patient  either  dies 
suddenly  from  rupture  of  the  aneurism,  or  is 
worn  out  by  the  embarrassment  of  the  circula- 
tion and  its  attendants,  congestion  and  effusion. 
Occasionally  both  tubercle  and  cancer  attack 
the  heart,  but  only  as  part  of  a  general  disease 
whose  principal  manifestations  are  shown  in 
other  organs.  They  present  no  peculiar  symp- 
toms, and  are  not  subjects  of  treatment.  The 
heart  is  liable  to  be  detruded  from  its  natural 
position  by  various  intra-thoracic  diseases,  most 
commonly  and  to  the  greatest  extent  by  pleu- 
risy with  effusion.  With  extensive  pleuritic 
effusion  on  the  left  side  the  heart  may  beat  be- 
neath or  even  to  the  right  of  the  right  nipple. 
These  cases  are  readily  distinguished  by  the 
coincidence  of  the  signs  of  pleurisy.  As,  how- 
ever, the  heart  is  sometimes  placed  congeni- 
tally  on  the  right  rather  than  on  the  left  side, 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  may  occur.  This  will  be 
obviated  by  recollecting  that  when  the  heart  is 
thus  congenitally  misplaced,  the  liver  is  likewise 
transposed  to  the  left  side,  while  the  spleen  is 
found  on  the  right.  Such  displacements  pro- 
duce no  symptoms. — In  rare  cases  calcareous 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  pericardium,  often  in 
altered  and  diseased  valves,  particularly  in  old 
persons.  Such  cases  have  given  rise  to  the  ac- 
counts of  hearts-  converted  into  bone,  and  the 
like,  which  are  mere  popular  exaggerations. 

HEAT  (Saxon,  hait),  the  name  both  of  a  cer- 
tain primary  sensation  which  can  be  denned 
only  by  its  synonymes,  warmth,  calidity,  &c, 
and  also  of  the  unknown  agency  or  cause  that 
produces  the  sensation,  together  with  a  great 
variety  of  phenomena  in  the  material  world. 
All  bodies  with  which  wo  are  familiar  aro  in- 
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cessantly  under  the  influence  of  this  agent,  its 
presence  being  an  indispensable  condition  to- 
ward fitting  the  globe  on  which  we  are  for  the 
habitation  of  life  and  intelligence.  (See  Central 
Heat,  and  Animal  Heat.)  In  tbis  article  will 
be  considered  those  fundamental  laws  of  the 
action  of  heat  upon  bodies  generally  which 
constitute  the  science  of  therraotics,  with  some 
reference  to  applications  and  to  the  relations  of 
heat  to  other  forces.  Our  sensations,  as  well  as 
observations  upon  bodies,  teach  us  that  heat 
can  exist  or  manifest  itself  through  a  wide 
range  of  variation.  A  given  point  or  intensity 
in  this  range  forms  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and 
constitutes  the  temperature  of  the  body  or 
space  affected  by  it.  I.  Changes  of  temperature 
are  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  volume  of 
bodies.  As  a  rule,  all  bodies  undergo  an  increase 
of  volume  (expansion  or  dilatation)  while  heated, 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  (contraction) 
upon  cooling.  Supposing,  now,  a  convenient 
substance  found,  the  expansion  of  which  shall 
be,  through  a  wide  range,  exactly  proportional 
to  the  sensible  temperature  imparted  to  it ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  observed  expansion  of  such 
substance  will  indicate  the  existing  tempera- 
ture, and  show  its  variations.  In  the  common 
method  with  us  of  measuring  temperatures,  a 
range  equal  to  yj^of  the  variation  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  as  shown 
by  the  expansion  of  mercury,  is  taken  as  the 
unit  or  single  degree  (1°)  of  sensible  tempera- 
ture ;  the  succession  of  degrees  of  this  magnir 
tude  constitutes  Fahrenheit's  scale.  To  our  sen- 
sations, a  body  is  hot  or  cold  according  to  the 
difference  of  its  temperature  from  our  own ; 
but  our  sense  of  heat  is  inaccurate,  and  often 
fallacious.  If,  having  one  hand  in  a  vessel  of 
warm,  and  the  other  in  one  of  cold  water,  we  at 
once  immei'se  both  in  water  of  a  mean  between 
the  two  temperatures,  this  will  be  felt  as  warm 
by  the  hand  removed  from  the  colder  liquid, 
and  as  cold  by  the  other.  Heat  and  cold,  as 
known  to  us,  are  relatively,  not  absolutely  dif- 
ferent ;  they  are  only  higher  or  lower  degrees 
of  heat.  Increase  in  length  of  bodies,  due  to 
heat,  is  termed  linear  expansion ;  and  increase 
in  volume,  cubical  expansion.  (See  Expansion.) 
A  few  facts  may  here  be  added.  Solids  expand 
least  of  all ;  but  their  enlargement  is  easily 
made  sensible,  and,  by  an  apparatus  in  form  of 
the  pyrometer,  measurable.  Under  the  same 
augmentation  of  heat,  different  solids  expand 
very  differently.  Kopp  finds  that  certain  crys- 
tals, as  fluor  spar,  arngonite,  &c,  expand  more 
than  many  of  the  metals,  which  were  formerly 
ranked  first ;  and  the  rate  of  expansion  of  ice, 
could  it  be  observed  through  the  same  range,  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  metal,  being,  between 
32°  and  212°,  one  part  in  267.  Wood  expands 
chieily  in  a  direction  transverse  to  its  fibres, 
very  little  in  length ;  and  hence  wood,  as 
well  as  lucullite,  has  been  used  for  pendulum 
rods.  The  contraction  of  bodies  upon  cooling 
is  sometimes  not  so  great  as  their  previous 
expansion ;  perhaps  it  is  never  so  great.    Some 


bodies,  it  is  certain,  become  permanently  elon- 
gated by  repeated  heating ;  hence  it  is  that 
the  bars  of  old  fire  grates  are  often  found  dis- 
torted ;  and  lead  pipes  conveying  hot  water 
have  lengthened  several  inches  in  a  few  weeks, 
being  thrown  into  curves.  Glass  without  lead, 
and  platinum,  expand  so  nearly  alike,  that  they 
can  be  soldered  or  otherwise  united  in  machin- 
ery, and  exposed  to  heat  or  cold  without  being 
caused  to  separate.  Most  substances  expand 
more  rapidly,  some  very  violently,  as  in  ascend- 
ing they  approach  the  melting  or  vaporizing 
point;  and  in  descending,  they  contract  cor- 
respondingly just  before  and  after  condensation 
or  solidification.  In  sulphuric  acid  no  such  in- 
equality is  observed ;  in  water,  cast  iron,  bis- 
muth, and  antimony,  the  result  at  the  melting 
point  is  the  reverse;  but  in  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, mercury,  &c,  especially  near  the  freezing 
point,  the  disturbance  is  very  marked.  Mercury 
contracts  so  violently  just  before  and  after  freez- 
ing, at  — 89°,  as  to  have  led  some  observers  into 
the  error  that  it  may  freeze  indifferently  at  — 38°, 
— 42°,  or  even  — 46°.  The  force  with  which 
bodies  expand  and  contract  is  enormous,  and  in 
practical  operations  must  always  be  allowed  for. 
In  middle  latitudes,  the  variation  between  sum- 
mer and  winter  temperatures  may  be  stated  at 
not  less  than  80°.  In  iron  bars  or  beams  abutting 
against  or  immovably  fixed  in  walls,  there  is  in 
consequence  generated  an  immense  pulling  or 
pushing  force ;  this,  in  a  bar  no  more  than  10 
feet  long,  has  been  calculated  at  not  less  than  50 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  acting  through  the  mi- 
nute distance  of  the  elongation  or  contraction. 
Hence,  the  ends  of  railway  bars  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  come  into  absolute  contact ;  and  the 
parts  of  buildings  or  bridges  must  be  fitted  to 
slide  or  play  to  a  certain  extent  upon  each  other. 
Acting  upon  the  arches  of  an  iron  bridge,  the 
sun's  heat  during  the  middle  of  the  day  has 
caused  an  elevation  of  an  inch  or  more ;  and  a 
single  one  of  the  gigantic  tubes  of  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge  has  been  lengthened  from  1  to  3 
inches  during  a  hot  day,  warping  toward  the 
exposed  side — the  tubes,  to  allow  of  this  play, 
being  on  rollers.  The  Buuker  hill  monument, 
a  granite  obelisk,  221  feet  high,  is  during  a 
bright  day  so  expanded  on  the  side  toward  the 
sun,  that  its  top  is  swayed  through  an  irregular 
ellipse,  returning  to  perpendicularity  only  when 
all  its  sides  are  of  equal  temperature,  as  on 
cloudy  days  or  in  the  night.  The  snapping  of 
stoves  while  heating  or  cooling,  of  trees  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  and  the  breaking  of  thick 
glass  or  earthen  vessels  by  very  cold  or  hot 
liquids,  are  illustrations  in  different  ways  of  the 
principle  under  consideration.  The  fracture  of 
glass  vessels  in  heating  is  avoided  by  making 
them  very  thin,  by  applying  heat  gradually,  or 
by  tbinly  coating  them  without  with  a  conduct- 
ing body,  as  copper.  (For  certain  compensations 
of  expansion,  see  Clocks  and  Watches.)  Li- 
quids are  more  expansible  than  solids ;  but  they 
differ  widely  among  themselves.  From  32°  to 
212°,  pure  water  expands  in  volume  about  1 
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part  in  22i ;  fixed  oik,  1  in  12.  Among  solids, 
those  of  lowest  points  of  fusion,  and  among  li- 
quids, those  most  volatile,  are  in  the  greatest 
degree  expansible.  Expansion  in  liquids  occurs 
with  enormous  force,  but  its  effect  is  usually  in 
part  compensated  by  enlargement  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel ;  and  because  of  the  latter  change,  the 
apparent  is  usually  less  than  the  absolute  ex- 
pansion of  a  liquid.  II.  Heat  is  communicated 
in  various  ways,  through  bodies  or  spaces. 
These  may  be  summed  up  in :  1,  conduction, 
occurring  mainly  in  solids,  and  consisting  in  a 
process  by  which  a  substance  passes  the  heat  it 
may  receive  from  particle  to  particle  through 
its  mass ;  2,  convection,  or  carrying,  occurring 
in  all  fluids,  in  which  heated  particles  rise  by 
their  superior  levity,  conveying  their  heat  with 
them,  to  be  given  out  to  other  parts ;  and,  3, 
radiation,  occurring  through  space,  and  through 
certain  bodies,  solid  or  fluid,  termed  diather- 
manous,  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  rays  of  light.  The  conductibility 
of  different  solid  substances  is  at  once  proved 
and  roughly  compared  by  attaching  at  equal 
distances  along  rods  of  them  small  weights, 
as  marbles,  by  wax,  and  then  applying  a  high 
heat  at  one  end  of  the  rods.  In  a  homogeneous 
rod  of  any  metal,  the  bits  of  wax  will  be  melted 
in  regular  succession  ;  but  in  some  of  the  rods 
this  travelling  of  heat  will  be  much  more  rapid 
than  in  others.  It  is  by  its  rapid  conduction  of 
heat  that  a  silver  or  copper  vessel  receiving  a, 
hot  liquid  is  at  once  too  warm  to  be  held  in  the 
hands;  while,  from  want  of  this  property,  a 
glass  or  earthen  vessel  can  be  grasped  very 
near  to  the  portion  in  contact  with  boiling 
water.  So,  the  hand  is  burned  by  seizing  a 
metallic  rod  red-hot  at  one  end ;  but  not  by 
grasping  a  wooden  rod  even  nearer  to  the 
higher  heat  of  a  burning  part.  Thus  all  bodies 
are  divisible  into  the  classes  of  good  and  poor 
conductors  of  heat,  though  among  solids  this 
property  is  possessed  in  very  variable  degree. 
Liquids  and  gases  do  not  conduct  heat  in  any 
degree  appreciable  by  ordinary  means ;  a  ther- 
mometer inserted  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
■water  on  which  ether  is  burning,  or  a  hot  body 
laid,  is  scarcely  affected  ;  and  a  mass  of  air  can- 
not be  heated  by  contact  of  a  hot  body  above 
it.  But  the  differing  conductibilities  of  solids, 
among  which  silver  stands  highest,  the  metals 
generally  best,  and  all  porous  and  heterogeneous 
substances,  as  wood,  ashes,  the  hairy  coverings 
of  animals,  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  woven 
fabrics,  owing  to  constant  change  of  conducting 
medium  from  solid  to  air,  very  low,  afford  re- 
sults of  the  highest  importance  in  view  of  the 
comforts  and  the  arts  of  mankind.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  tables  of  conducting  power  prepared 
by  different  observers  are  somewhat  at  variance. 
The  latest  results  are  those  of  Calvert  and  John- 
son: silver,  100;  gold,  98.  1  to  84;  copper,  roll- 
ed, 84.5;  mercury,  67.7;  aluminum,  66.5;  zinc, 
forged,  64.1  ;  iron,  forged,  43.6;  platinum,  37.9; 
cast  iron,  35.9 ;  lead,  28.7 ;  bismuth,  6.1.  They 
found  that  .01  of  impurity  often  reduced  the 
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conducting  power  by  i  to  }.  In  metals,  more- 
over, the  power  of  conducting  has  been  found  to 
diminish  with  rise  of  their  temperature.  A  very 
useful  table  for  practical  men  is  that  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  in  which  the  substances  are  placed 
in  the  order  of  their  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
heat,  or  of  their  relative  warmness  for  building 
materia],  slate  being  taken  as  the  unit, -and  lead 
being  last,  as  the  best  conductor  in  the  list : 
thus,  plaster  and  sand,  18.70 ;  plaster  of  Paris, 
20.26;  Roman  cement,  20.88;  lath  and  plaster, 
25.55;  fir,  27.61;  oak,  33.66;  asphalt,  45.19; 
Xapoleon  marble,  58.27;  brick,  60.14;  fire 
brick,  61.70;  Lunelle  marble,  75.41;  various 
kinds  of  stone,  61  to  95;  slate,  100;  Yorkshire 
flag,  110.04;  lead,  521.34.  Bodies  perfectly 
homogeneous,  and  crystals  of  the  regular  sys- 
tem (monometric),  conduct  heat  with  equal 
facility  in  all  directions.  Tyndall  has  found 
in  wood  3  unequal  axes  of  heat  conduction,  co- 
hesion, and  permeability  to  liquids,  which  co- 
incide with  each  other,  the  greatest  with  the 
greatest  and  the  least  with  the  least,  and  with 
the  axes  of  elasticity  discovered  by  Savart.  Of 
these,  the  greatest  is  that  parallel  to  the  fibres, 
the  least  that  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  and 
parallel  or  tangential  to  the  rings,  and  the  mean 
that  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  and  also  to  the 
rings.  Thus,  in  cutting  staves  for  casks,  it  is 
Avell  known  that  these  must  be  cut  across  the 
rings,  the  direction  tangential  to  the  rings  being 
that  of  least  permeability.  The  heat-conduct- 
ing power  of  wood  bears  no  definite  relation  to 
its  density.  American  birch,  one  of  the  light- 
est woods,  conducts  heat  better  than  any  other. 
Oak,  very  dense,  conducts  nearly  as  well;  but 
iron-wood,  density  1.426,  is  very  low  in  con- 
ducting power.  Air  saturated  witli  watery  va- 
por has  its  conducting  power  increased  nearly 
in  a  triple  ratio — an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
damp  air  most  rapidly  robs  the  body  of  its  heat, 
and  hence  feels  more  cold  than  dry  air.  As 
a  partial  illustration  of  the  relative  conducting 
powers  of  bodies  in  different  states,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  metal  burns  the  hand  at  120°, 
while  contact  with  a  liquid,  without  motion, 
may  not  scald  at  150° ;  and  an  atmosphere  of 
300°  has  been  endured  for  some  minutes  with- 
out injury.  The  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  poor 
conductor,  first,  because  mainly  composed  of 
oxides,  and  secondly,  because  formed  in  porous 
and  heterogeneous  strata.  Hence  it  is  that,  in 
temperate  latitudes,  freezing  can  never  extend 
during  the  cold  months  to  any  great  depth. 
Applications  of  poor  conductors  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  escape  of  heat  from  bodies,  or  its 
entrance  into  those  designed  to  be  kept  cold, 
are  upon  the  same  principle,  and  very  numer- 
ous. We  term  poor  conductors  warm,  because 
they  retain  the  heat  of  the  body,  not  because 
they  have  heat  to  impart.  Unrivalled  in  this 
respect  are  the  down  of  the  eider  duck  and  the 
finer  white  furs  of  the  polar  regions.  We  thus 
find  the  philosophy  of  clothing  in  relation  to 
temperature,  and  the  order  of  value  in  view  of 
warmth,  viz.. :  furs,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  linen ; 
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also,  in  part,  of  fire-proof  safes;  and  wholly, 
of  the  lining  of  furnaces  with  fire  brick,  to  keep 
in  heat  and  intensify  combustion;  of  the  wrap- 
ping of  ice  in  flannel  or  burying  it  in  sawdust 
in  summer;  of  the  protecting  influence  of  a 
coat  of  snow  on  vegetation  ;  of  the  preservation 
of  fire  by  burying  it  in  ashes ;  of  the  construc- 
tion of  ice-houses  with  double  walls,  filled  be- 
tween with  porous  material,  as  sawdust  or  straw; 
andsoon. — As  already  intimated, when  in  liquids 
and  gases  heat  is  applied  at  a  point,  the  heated 
parts  by  rapid  expansion  become  lighter  than 
those  about  them,  rise,  and  are  as  constantly  re- 
placed by  those  more  cold  and  dense ;  so  that  a 
circulation  of  currents  of  heated  fluid  upward 
and  colder  fluid  downward  is  maintained,  until, 
if  that  be  possible,  the  whole  mass  is  brought 
to  a  common  temperature.  Hence  it  is  seen 
why  heat  should  in  such  cases  be  applied  be- 
low ;  and  also  why  any  thing  rendering  a  liquid 
viscid,  as  starch,  impedes  boiling.  Oceanic  and 
aerial  currents  (winds),  the  warming  of  build- 
ings by  circulation  of  hot  water,  the  draft  of 
fires  and  furnaces,  and  ventilation,  are  illustra- 
tions.— Radiation  of  heat  occurs  from  the  sur- 
faces of  all  masses  in  a  warmer  state  than  those 
about  them,  however  low  their  actual  tempera- 
ture. The  most  valuable  observations  we  pos- 
sess on  this  subject  are  due  to'Sir  John  Leslie 
(1804).  He  proved  that  the  radiating  power  of 
a  body,  and  hence  its  rate  of  cooling,  are  more 
influenced  by*the  state  of  its  surface  than  by  the 
nature  of  its  substance.  Water  which  was  156 
minutes  in  cooling  through  a  certain  range 
while  in  a  bright  tin  globe,  cooled  to  the  same 
extent  in  81  minutes  when  the  globe  was  thinly 
coated  with  lampblack.  The  nature  of  sur- 
face being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  radiant 
beat  is  proportional  to  that  of  its  source ;  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  distance  from  the  point 
of  radiation ;  and  greater  as  the  direction  of 
impingence  on  the  receiving  surface  approaches 
the  perpendicular.  Indeed,  it  is  now  considered 
that  all  bodies,  however  cold,  must  radiate  heat 
upon  all  sides  of  them,  so  that  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual interchange  of  heat  rays,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  any  body  at  any  given  time  is  that  due  to 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  heat  it  im- 
parts and  the  amount  it  receives  within  the 
same  time ;  while,  by  necessity,  the  tendency 
of  all  bodies  and  spaces  is  thus  to  an  equilibrium 
of  temperature,  which  only  fresh  sources  of 
heat  excitation  continually  disturb.  Thus  is 
explained  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold ;  a 
globe  of  ice  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror 
causes  a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
in  the  focus  of  an  opposite  one,  because  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thermometer  yields  more  rays  to 
the  ice  than  it  receives  from  it.  Hence,  too, 
the  peculiar  oppressiveness  of  those  days  on 
which  the  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature 
nearly  or  quite  that  of  the  blood;  the  human 
body  then  receives  heat  nearly  or  quite  as 
fast,  so  far  as  radiation  is  concerned,  as  it  parts 
with  it,  and  hence  cannot  so  well  rid  itself 
of  that  surplus  naturally  produced  by  its  own 


processes.  Thus,  the  degrees  of  heat  with 
which  we  are  familiar  may  be  compared  to  the 
middle  links  in  an  endless  chain,  of  neither  ex- 
tremity of  which  we  can  have  any  knowledge. 
Yet,  reasoning  from  the  relation  of  the  elasticity 
of  gases  to  their  temperature,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured by  Joule  that  an  absolute  zero  of  heat 
(absolute  cold)  must  exist  at  491°  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  i.  e.,  — 459°  F.  Tho 
greatest  cold  ever  actually  produced  is  — 220°  ; 
and  according  to  calculations  of  Fourier,  the 
temperature  of  the  interplanetary  spaces  is  not 
lower  than  from  — 58°  to  — 76° ;  so  that  an  im- 
mense period  must  elapse  before  the  eft'ect  of 
radiation  of  the  earth's  heat  could  become  sen- 
sible. The  heat  rays  falling  upon  any  body  are 
disposed  of  in  one  of  3  ways :  they  pass  through 
it  as  a  medium  (see  Diathermancy)  ;  or  they 
enter  into  its  substance  and  are  there  arrested, 
usually  producing  rise  of  temperature,  an  effect 
known  as  absorption  of  the  heat ;  or  they  are 
thrown  off  or  reflected  from  its  surface.  Almost 
all  surfaces  reflect  a  portion  of  the  heat  falling 
upon  them,  usually  more  than  10,  never  more 
than  97  per  cent.  The  reflecting  power  is  in- 
creased by  polish,  and  i-n  some  bodies,  as  glass, 
by  increase  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Radia- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  favored  by  rough- 
ness and  by  darkness  of  color ;  and  leaving 
out  the  amount  of  rays  that  in  some  media  are 
transmitted,  this  singular  relation  holds  between 
the  3  processes  now  treated  of,  namely,  that 
the  power  of  absorbing  incident  heat  is  always 
and  for  every  substance  exactly  equal  to  the  ra- 
diating power  of  the  same ;  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  incident  heat  not  absorbed  by  a  sub- 
stance equals  that  which  will  be  reflected  from 
its  surface.  The  table  originally  obtained  by 
Leslie  has  been  corrected  by  the  later  experi- 
ments of  Provostaye  and  Desains,  according  to 
which,  of  a  given  intensity  of  heat  falling  on 
the  bodies  to  be  named,  the  following  percent- 
age will  be  absorbed:  by  a  smoke-blackened 
surface,  or  by  carbonate  of  lead,  100;  writing 
paper,  98 ;  glass,  90 ;  gum  lac,  72 ;  silver  foil 
on  glass,  27  ;  cast  iron,  25  ;  mercury,  23  ;  steel, 
17;  tin,  14;  metallic  mirrors,  14;  brass,  7; 
copper,  7;  gold  plating,  5;  silver,  3.  All  the 
metallic  surfaces  were  partially  or  highly  pol- 
ished. The  emission  or  radiation  is  always  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  given ;  and  tho 
proportion  reflected  is  found  by  subtracting 
the  numbers  above  from  100.  In  respect  of 
color,  black  absorbs  and  radiates  most  per- 
fectly ;  then,  in  order,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
red,  yellow,  white.  The  applications  of  these 
principles  are  numerous  and  important.  Liquids 
are  kept  hot  longest  in  light-colored  vessels,  as 
those, of  silver,  and  polished;  they  cool  most 
rapidly  in  those  that  are  black  and  roughened. 
For  boiling  quickly,  in  culinary  arrangements, 
the  latter  surfaces  are  preferable;  and  the  de- 
posit of  soot  upon  the  bottoms  of  kettles  further 
improves  them  for  this  purpose.  Stoves  and 
pipes  designed  to  keep  their  heat,  or  to  convey  it 
to  distant  rooms,  there  to  be  given  out,  require 
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a  low  radiating  capacity  ;  in  the  rooms  in 
which  the  heat  is  to  be  dispensed,  a  higher  one, 
so  that  here  they  are  impaired  by  polishing. 
For  persons  of  feeble  heat-regulating  capacity, 
black  clothing  is  the  most  unfavorable  for  all 
seasons;  since  it  absorbs  largely  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  and  radiates  rapidly  in  a  cold 
one.  III.  The  heat  indicated  by  the  thermom- 
eter, that  is,  the  sensible  heat  in  any  mass,  is 
not  a  true  measure  of  the  actual  amount  of  heat 
which  the  body  may  contain,  and  be  capable  of 
restoring.  Suppose  equal  measures  of  water  at 
108° and  at  32° mixed  rapidly;  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  will  then  be  an  average,  or  70° — 
the  38°  lost  by  the  one  measure  being  capable 
of  heating  the  other  through  exactly  the  same 
range.  Now  suppose  equal  measures  of  mer- 
cury at  130°  and  water  at  70°  mixed  as  before ; 
the  thermometer  will  now  indicate  in  the  mix- 
ture only  90°.  The  40°  which  the  mercury 
loses  is  capable  of  raising  a  like  weight  of  water 
through  only  about  20°;  and  when,  instead  of 
equal  measures,  equal  weights  of  the  two  are 
taken,  it  is  found  that  a  loss  of  about  33°  in  the 
mercury  only  suffices  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  water  1°.  These  results  we  express  by 
saying  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  different 
bodies  is  different;  that,  volume  for  volume, 
water  requires  about  twice  as  much  actual  heat" 
to  raise  it  through  1°  of  sensible  temperature 
as  does  mercury,  while,  weight  for  weight,  its 
capacity  is  33  times  as  great ;  or  that  the  heat 
which  shows  as  33°  in  mercury,  shows  as  only  1° 
in  water.  The  relative  capacity  for  heat  of  any 
given  substance  is  termed  its  specific  heat ;  and 
since  there  must  evidently  be  some  standard  for 
the  comparison,  water  is  assumed  as  such  stand- 
ard, its  specific  heat  being  called  1  or  1,000; 
and  the  thermal  unit,  or  unit  of  actual  heat,  is 
then  so  much  heat  as  will  raise  the  sensible 
temperature  of  1  lb.  of  pure  water  from  32°  to 
33°,  or  through  1°.  The  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing the  specific  heat  of  bodies  are  various ;  as, 
by  mixture;  by  finding  the  quantities  of  ice 
different  bodies  will  melt  in  cooling  through  so 
many  degrees ;  by  finding  the  different  rates  of 
cooling  under  like  conditions,  &c.  (see  Calo- 
rimeter) ;  and  though  the  problem  is  beset  by 
practical  difficulties,  yet  many  satisfactory  and 
instructive  results  have  been  obtained.  The 
results  are  generally  given  for  equal  weights ; 
and  the  following  are  the  specific  heats  of  the 
bodies  named:  water,  1,000;  ice,  513;  alcohol, 
615;  ether,  503;  oil  of  turpentine,  414;  char- 
coal, 241  ;  sulphur,  203;  glass,  198;  iron,  114; 
zinc,  95.5  ;  copper,  95.15 ;  silver,  57;  tin,  50  ; 
gold,  32.44;  lead,  31.4;  platinum,  32;  mer- 
cury, 33  ;  bromine,  liquid,  107  ;  among  gases : 
air,  266;  oxygen,  195;  hydrogen,  3293  ;  steam, 
847;  carbonic  acid,  221 ;  defiant  gas,  4W.  That 
is  to  say,  oil  of  turpentine  boils  with  less  than 
half  the  heat  actually  received  that  would  be 
required  by  water,  provided  their  boiling  points 
were  the  same;  or  more  correctly,  to  heat  the 
oil  through  10°  requires  only  about  £  the  actual 
consumption  of  heat  required  by  water  in  heat- 


ing through  the  same  range ;  again,  the  same 
heat  which  raises  a  pound  of  water  1°,  will 
raise  a  pound  of  ice  about  2°,  a  pound  of  silver 
about  20°,  and  so  on.  Ice  and  steam  have  each 
a  less  capacity  for  heat  than  has  water ;  so  that 
the  specific  heat  changes  with  change  of  state. 
Witter  has  a  capacity  for  heat  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  solid  or  liquid  ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  development  of  a  certain  sensible 
temperature  in  it  requires  a  greater  consumption 
of  heat,  and  hence  of  fuel,  than  any  other — a 
conclusion  of  some  moment,  when  we  reflect 
how  vast  are  the  quantities  of  this  liquid  that, 
in  cookery  and  in  the  arts,  must  continually  be 
heated  or  brought  to  the  boiling  state.  Again, 
in  cooling  through  a  given  number  of  degrees, 
the  same  weight  of  water  gives  out  heat  which, 
entering  the  air  and  solids,  is  equivalent  to  and 
produces  in  them  a  considerably  greater  sensible 
heat  than  that  lost  by  the  water.  Thus,  in  one 
way,  the  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  earth 
become  a  vast  system  for  equalizing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  seasons;  these  bodies  of  water 
causing  in  effect  a  disappearance  of  large  amounts 
of  the  solar  heat  of  summer,  and  giving  this  out 
again  to  temper  the  colder  air  of  winter.  Thus 
all  latitudes  are  made  more  inhabitable  ;  solar 
heat,  drunk  in  under  the  equator,  is  by  ocean 
currents  given  out  all  the  way  to  the  poles; 
and  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water,  other 
things  being  equal,  secures  a  more  equal  cli- 
mate, especially  a  milder  winter.  Other  laws 
are :  1 ,  that  the  capacity  for  heat  increases  by 
rarefaction — a  result  especially  manifest  in  gases, 
furnishing  one  reason  for  the  increasing  cold 
of  increased  elevations  above  the  sea  level,  as 
well  as  for  the  coldness  of  the  expanding  jet 
of  steam  escaping  under  pressure  from  an  ori- 
fice in  a  steam  boiler,  and  a  principle  now 
turned  to  account  in  the  mechanical  manufac- 
ture of  ice  ;  and  2.  that  this  capacity  for  heat  is 
lessened  by  compression,  a  fact  long  illustrated 
by  the  firing  of  phosphorus  by  condensation  of 
air  in  the  fire  syringe.  IV.  Heat  disappears  dur- 
ing changes  of  bodies  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  aeriform  state;  and  it 
reappears  from  the  occurrence  of  the  reverse 
changes.  If  pounded  ice  be  taken  below  freez- 
ing point,  a  thermometer  in  it  marking  the  true 
temperature,  say  26°,  and  if  heat  be  then  gradu- 
ally applied,  the  mercury  rises  steadily  to  32°; 
at  this  point  the  ice  begins  to  melt,  and  the 
mercury  remains  stationary,  until  the  whole  is 
liquefied.  If  more  heat  be  added,  the  mercury 
again  rises  until  boiling  commences,  then  mark- 
ing 212°  ;  but  it  now  again  remains  stationary 
until  the  whole  is  vaporized;  when,  if  the  va- 
por be  confined,  its  temperature  may  be  in- 
creased, and  the  mercury  again  rises  accord- 
ingly. It  is  easily  proved  that,  at  both  these 
stationary  points  of  the  mercury,  heat  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  substance  changing  its  state. 
To  illustrate  in  the  former  case  only ;  if  1  lb.  of 
water  at  32°  be  rapidly  mingled  with  1  lb.  at 
174.65°,  the  resulting  temperature  will  be  the 
average,  103.32°;    but  if  1  lb.  of  finely  crushed 
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ico  at  exactly  32°  bo  thus  mixed  with  1  lb.  of 
water  at  174.65°,  the  ice  will  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely melt,  and  the  liquid  mass  will,  if  tested 
at  once,  show  a  temperature  of  only  32°.    The 
142.65°  of  heat  lost  by  1  lb.  of  water  has  disap- 
peared in  the  act  of  converting  into  water  1  lb. 
of  ice.     The  heat  thus  disappearing  is  called  la- 
tent heat  of  fusion,  which,  it  would  thus  appear, 
for  water  is  143.65°.     The  heat  which  becomes 
latent  in  evaporating  a  pound  of  water  is  various- 
ly estimated,  but  is  probably  about  that  required 
to  raise,  by  the"  re-condensation  of  the  steam 
thus  obtained,  10  lbs.  of  water  through  96.5°, 
equivalent  to  a  latent  heat  of  905°.     According 
to  the   recent  views  of  the  relation  of  heat  to 
other  forms  of  force,  the  latent  heat  of  fusion 
is   consumed  in   the   work   of  modifying  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  a  body,  so  that 
they  lose  their  character  of  fixity ;  that  of  evap- 
oration, in  generating  a  repulsive  energy  which 
results  in  the  gaseous  condition.     (For  many 
points  in  connection  wnth  changes  of  state  of 
bodies,  see  Boiling  Point,  Evaporation,  and 
Fusibility.)     It  now  appears  why  changes  in 
the  state  of  bodies  must  ever  be  gradual.     Time 
is  required,  in  the  case  of  fusion  or  evaporation, 
to  furnish  the  large  amounts  of  heat  needful  to 
effect  the  conversion  of  form  of  the  body.     But 
when   a  vapor   undergoes   condensation,   or  a 
liquid  solidifies,  the  same  amounts  of  heat  before 
taken  up  must  reappear  in  the  sensible  form, 
thus  for  the  time  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  by  their  liberation ;  and  the  vapor  cannot 
liquefy,  nor  the  liquid  congeal,  until  time  has 
been  allowed  for  this  extricated  heat  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  other  bodies  by  conduction  or  radia- 
tion.    The  downward  changes  must  therefore 
also  be  gradual ;  and  either  set  must  be  expe- 
dited or  retarded  by  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  mass  undergoing  the  change.     Large  bodies 
of  snow  and  ice  are  always  very  long  in  melting, 
owing  to  their  reflecting  a  large  share  of  the 
radiant  heat  striking  them,  and  to  the  imperfect 
conducting  powTer  of  the  air.  Any  mass  will  melt 
or  vaporize  rapidly  in  proportion  as  it  is  envi- 
roned with  highly  absorbing  and  conducting  ma- 
terials; and  a  mass  will  be  allowed  to  condense 
into  liquid  or  to  congeal  rapidly  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions.     xVgain,  it  is  evident  that 
the  process  of  melting  or  thawing  is  secondarily, 
that  is,  for  all  bodies  in  its  neighborhood,  a  pro- 
cess of  cooling  or  freezing;  since  in  order  to 
effect  its  fluidification  the  melting  body  must 
rob  those  around  it  of  heat.     Hence  the  pecu- 
liar chilling  influence  of  a  day  when  thawing  of 
snow  is  taking  place,  with  the  temperature  only 
a  degree  or  a  few  degrees  above  32° ;  and  the 
cold  experienced  in  the  feet  by  walking  through 
melting  snow.     The  cooling  down  of  the  emit- 
ted heat  of  a  stove  or  fire  by  the  heating  of 
water,  due  to  loss  in  specific  heat,  and  by  the 
boiling  of  water,  due  to  latent  heat,  are  effects 
very  sensibly  felt  and  well   known.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  congelation    or   condensation 
from  vapor  of  a  mass  is  secondarily  a  thawing 
or  warming  process;    the  heat  given   out  by 


the  condensing  or  congealing  mass  warms  the 
bodies  around  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  air  is  tem- 
pered during  the  accession  of  freezing,  and  that, 
as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  the  thermometer 
rises  at  the  beginning  of  or  during  a  snow  storm, 
at  which  time  heat  is  escaping  from  great  quan- 
tities of  moisture  undergoing  congelation  into 
snow.  It  is  thus  also  that  a  vessel  of  water  in 
a  cellar  in  which  the  freezing  point  is  reached 
or  barely  passed,  owing  to  the  more  ready 
freezing  of  water  in  mass  than  when  enclosed 
in  the  tissues  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances, 
serves,  so  long  as  its  congelation  can  go  on  rap- 
idly, to  protect  the  latter ;  and  that  steam  con- 
densing in  an  appropriate  set  of  tubes  at  a  dis- 
tance from  a  boiler  serves  to  give  out  a  large 
amount  of  heat,  and  a  heat  that  is  free  from 
almost  all  the  inconveniences  and  deleterious 
effects  possible  from  other  warming  processes. 
Further  illustrations  of  cold  produced  by  evap- 
oration are  found  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  ether, 
or  other  volatile  liquids,  or  even  water,  over  in- 
flamed parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  their  temperature,  a  result  which  is 
thus  effectually  secured ;  in  the  cooling  effect 
on  the  air  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  after  rain;  in  the  ill  effects  of  wet  or 
damp  clothing,  especially  in  a  wind,  which  oc- 
casions rapid  abstraction  of  the  heat  of  the 
body  ;  and  in  the  various  familiar  processes  of 
freezing  by  evaporation.  On  this  principle, 
also,  the  most  intense  cold  known  has  been  pro- 
duced. Into  a  powerful  cylinder,  in  Thilorier's 
apparatus,  carbonic  acid  is  condensed  under  a 
pressure  of  50  or  more  atmospheres,  and  its 
sensible  heat  abstracted  by  a  surrounding  freez- 
ing mixture.  The  gas  is  thus  liquefied  ;  and  if 
a  jet  be  now  opened,  and  the  liquid  escaping 
be  directed  into  a  strong  metallic  flask,  its  im- 
mense expansive  force  causes  considerable  vol- 
umes of  it  to  burst  again  into  the  gaseous  form, 
necessarily  abstracting  enormous  quantities  of 
heat  from  the  remainder,  and  freezing  it  into  a 
flocculent  snowr,  temperature  — 94°,  which  is 
then  quite  permanent  in  the  atmosphere,  in  an 
ordinarily  poorly  conducting  vessel.  With  a 
mixture  of  this  solid  and  ether,  and  by  aid  of 
their  rapid  evaporation  in  the  vacuum  of  an 
air  pump,  Faraday  obtained  a  cold  of  — 166°; 
while,  by  means  of  a  similar  bath  of  protoxide 
of  nitrogen  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  previous- 
ly liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure,  batterer  ob- 
tained a  cold  of — 220°.  The  latent  heat  of  fusion 
of  several  familiar  substances  is  as  follows : 
water,  142.65° ;  nitrate  of  silver,  113.34° ;  zinc, 
50.63';  silver,  37.92°;  tin,  25.65°;  sulphur, 
16.85°;  lead,  9.65°;  phosphorus,  9°;  mercury, 
5.1 1° ;  beeswax,  yellow,  78°.  The  latent  heat  of 
certain  vapors  is  as  follows :  vapor  of  water, 
965°;  carburetted  nitrogen,  108°;  absolute  al- 
cohol, 374.4° ;  ether,  sulphuric,  163.8°;  oil  of 
turpentine,  124°;  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  152°. 
(See  also  Distillation.)  V.  Mechanical  The- 
ory of  Heat;  Convertibility  of  Forces; 
Conservation  of  Force.  Certain  questions  re- 
specting the  relations  and  final  expression  of 
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forces  have  lately  grown  into  great  importance. 
Galileo,  Bacon,  and  others  of  their  time  held 
that  heat  was  a  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies. 
This  idea,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  phlo- 
giston, or  heat-substance,  which  was  in  his  day- 
gaining  ground,  Count  Rumford  revived  in 
1778.  He  found  that  the  friction  of  a  steel 
borer,  used  in  boring  cannon,  and  turned  32 
times  per  minute  under  a  pressure  of  10,000  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  evolved  heat  enough  in  2^- 
hours  to  raise  to  boiling  temperature  18|  lbs. 
of  water  ;  and  he  thence  calculated  a  rise  of  1° 
F.  in  1  lb.  of  water  as  the  result  of  a  mechanical 
force  estimated  at  1,034  lbs.  Davy  in  1799 
melted  pieces  of  ice  in  vacuo  by  their  mutual 
friction.  The  production  of  fire  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  dry  sticks,  Black  considered  to  be 
an  effect  of  compression,  evolving  their  latent 
heat;  but  the  fact  that,  without  sensible  increase 
of  compression  or  wear  by  friction,  indefinite 
quantities  of  heat  may  thus  be  obtained,  is  at 
once  fatal  to  this  explanation.  Carnot  in  1824 
took  the  next  step,  in  establishing  the  sugges- 
tive law  that  the  greatest  possible  work  of  a 
heat  engine  is  related  to  the  amount  of  change 
of  temperature  undergone,  during  the  action  of 
such  engine,  by  the  enclosed  elastic  body.  In 
1842  J.  E.  Mayer  of  Heilbronn,  and  J.  P.  Joule 
of  Manchester,  England,  independently  of  each 
other,  subjected  the  question  to  careful  experi- 
ment, by  observing  the  heat  evolved  in  agitated 
liquids,  and  by  the  compression  of  gases  and 
friction  of  solids.  The  corrected  results  attained 
by  Joule  give  a  rise  of  1°  F.  in  1  lb.  of  water 
as  the  equivalent  of  mechanical  force  exerted, 
sufficient  to  elevate  against  gravity  to  the  dis- 
tance of  1  foot  a  weight  of  772  lbs.  That  is, 
this  quantity  of  force,  expressed  as  772  foot 
pounds,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  1°  of  temperature.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  termed  the  thermodynamic  unit, 
and  is  also  now  well  known  as  Joule's  equiva- 
lent. Heat  and  motive  power,  then,  are  mutu- 
ally convertible ;  heat  requires  for  it9  produc- 
tion, and  produces  by  its  disappearance,  mechan- 
ical work  to  the  amount  already  named.  This 
view,  the  dynamical  or  mechanical  theory  of 
heat,  in  the  hands  of  its  author,  of  Prof.  "W. 
Thomson,  Waterston,  Rankine,  Regnault,  and 
others,  has  already  led  to  many  important  de- 
ductions, theoretical  and  practical.  Some  of 
these  will  here  be  named ;  for  others,  see  Steam 
Engine  ;  also  the  volumes  of  the  "  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine"  from  the  date  of  Joule's  discov- 
ery, the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  1854, 
and  Comptes  rendus,  1853.  The  development 
of  heat  by  compression  of  gases,  by  chemical 
union,  and  by  transmission  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent along  insufficient  conductors,  was  very 
naturally  considered  in  the  next  place ;  and  in 
these  conversions,  also,  an  equivalency  between 
the  disappearing  and  the  new-appearing  forces 
has  been  gradually  made  out.  The  instances 
continually  extend  and  multiply.  For  example, 
heat  is  found  to  appear  when  light  is  extin- 
guished in  bodies.     Galvani  and  his  followers 


had  before  discovered  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  consequence  of  chemical  decompo- 
sitions ;  Oersted,  in  1820,  the  production  of 
magnetism  in  the  vicinity  of  electrical  currents; 
and  Faraday,  in  1831,  the  converse  phenome- 
non of  development  of  electricity  by  magnetism. 
Faraday  proved,  in  particular,  the  exact  equiv- 
alency between  the  quantity  of  electricity  gen- 
erated in  any  cell  of  a  battery,  and  the  amount 
of  chemical  decomposition  in  which  it  had 
its  origin;  and  that,  in  an  outside  or  decom- 
posing cell,  compounds  were  electrolyzed  in 
exact  chemical  equivalents  with  the  change  go- 
ing on  in  any  single  one  of  the  generating  cells. 
Almost  all  the  other  forms  of  force  may  direct- 
ly originate  motion  ;  and  the  latter  may  be 
made  to  evolve  many  of  them  in  return.  With- 
in a  single  galvanic  circuit  a  few  feet  in  length, 
by  suitably  arranging  the  conditions  at  as  many 
breaks  in  the  conducting  wire,  almost  all  the 
known  forms  of  force,  beginning  with  some  dis- 
appearing affinity  and  a  generated  current,  can 
be  successively  brought  into  manifestation ;  even 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  or  nutrition,  and  mus- 
cular or  nervous  actions  of  .animal  bodies,  it  is 
now  ascertained,  may  form  links  in  this  wonder- 
ful chain  of  the  relations  of  forces.  The  cases 
of  this  nature  known  at  that  time  were  in  1845 
generalized  by  Prof.  Grove,  in  relation  to  phys- 
ical forces,  in  the  hypothesis  that  these  forces 
are  mutually  convertible  and  equivalent;  or, 
that  any  one  of  them  is  capable,  under  suitable 
conditions,  i.  e.,  in  connection  with  its  proper 
material  substratum,  of  giving  place  to  the 
manifestation,  in  an  equivalent  amount,  of  any 
other.  This  relation,  expressed  byr  Grove  as 
the  "correlation  of  forces,"  Helmholtz  has 
named  the  "conservation,"  and  Smee  the  "mo- 
nogenesis  of  force."  In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand correlation  as  anything  less  than  con- 
vertibility', or  convertibility  as  aught  else  than 
unity — at  least,  a  potential  unity,  giving  certain 
invariable  manifestations  or  forms  of  power  un- 
der any  given  set  of  material  conditions.  In 
1848  Prof.  "VV.  B.  Carpenter  first  distinctly  pro- 
posed the  extension  of  this  theory  to  embrace  a 
convertibility  of  electricity  and  the  nerve  force 
in  animals;  and  in  1850,  to  the  idea  of  a  like 
inter-relation  of  the  vital  with  the  physical 
forces  generally.  The  supposed  law  may,  in 
its  present  form,  be  thus  broadly  stated  :  all 
forms  of  force  or  energy  are  convertible;  and 
an  apparent  disappearance  of  any  one  is  neces- 
sarily compensated  by  the  appearance  anew  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  one  or  more  other 
forms.  Some  recent  confirmations  of  the  law 
may  be  named.  Foucault  caused  a  soft  iron 
wheel  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  to 
revolve ;  as  soon  as,  by  passing  the  galvanic 
current,  magnetism  was  induced,  the  wheel  was 
seized  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a  consider- 
ably increased  power  was  required  to  keep  up 
its  velocity,  while  heat  was  rapidly  developed 
in  the  wheel,  and  by  suitable  communication 
was  made  to  boil  water.  Prof.  TT.  Thomson 
finds  that  the  freezing  or  melting  point  of  bodies 
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is  lowered  by  pressure,  that  of  water  by  0.232° 
for  a  pressure  equal  to  16.8  atmospheres.  Fara- 
day lias  shown  that  the  disrupted  affinity  of  a 
single  drop  of  water  evolves  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity sufficient  for  a  flash  of  lightning ;  the  heat 
and  terrific  mechanical  effects  to  which  the  lat- 
ter iiives  rise  are  but  too  well  known.  Bunsen 
and  Roscoe(1857)  have  experimentally  proved 
that  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sunbeam  are  ex- 
tinguished (absorbed)  in  doing  chemical  work  ; 
and  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  claims  to  have  pre- 
served, in  white  card  paper  saturated  with  tar- 
taric acid  or  salts  of  uranium,  exposed  for  some 
minutes  to  the  sun  and  then  sealed  up,  this  ac- 
tinic energy  of  solar  light,  and  to  have  obtained 
its  effect  after  intervals  of  various  length,  some 
as  great  as  6  months.  (See  also  Aximal  Elec- 
tricity, and  Fluorescence.)  Of  special  interest, 
as  touching  this  subject,  are  the  recent  experi- 
ments showing  that  time  is  an  essential  element 
in  all  phenomenainvolvingmovement  or  change ; 
not  less  in  sensation,  perception,  volition,  and 
muscular  contraction,  than  in  purely  physical 
actions.  Thus,  the  average  speed  of  the  nerv- 
ous change  conveying  the  materiel  of  sensations 
or  volitions  in  man,  is  by  Ilelmholtz  stated  at 
180  feet  per  second  ;  slower  in  some  of  the  low- 
er animals ;  faster  in  some  of  the  temperaments, 
in  man,  than  in  others,  and  also  during  eleva- 
tion of  the  bodily  temperature;  but  such  that, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  human  species,  the  whole  in- 
terval between  the  reception  of  an  impression 
from  without,  and  the  earliest  possible  conse- 
quent muscular  movement,  is  about  0.2  of  a 
second.  Thus  the  distinctions  of  quick  and 
slow  thinking  seem  in  a  fair  way  of  a  physical 
explanation;  a  conclusion  further  established 
by  the  determinations  recently  made,  for  astro- 
nomical purposes,  of  the  '•personal  equation" 
of  observers,  or  the  organic  differences  in  the 
celerity  of  sight  and  registration  by  hand  dis- 
tinguishing different  individuals.  According  to 
the  views  now  stated,  the  food  of  any  animal 
body,  that  of  man  included,  is  merely  a  vehicle 
for  the  introduction  within  the  grasp  of  the  liv- 
ing organism  of  physical  and  chemical  energies 
inwrought  into  and  thus  stored  up  in  such  pab- 
ulum during  the  process  of  its  formation,  and 
by  it  obtained,  of  course,  from  the  forces  of  in- 
animate nature  ;  and  the  necessity  and  value  of 
food  is  explained  by  its  capability,  at  some  time 
subsequent  to  its  ingestion,  of  suffering  a  disap- 
pearance of  the  affinities  that  had  constituted 
it  an  organizable  or  highly  organic  substance, 
with  an  equivalent  evolution  of  the  forces  pe- 
culiar to  the  animal  organization.  Thus  food 
server  as  the  physical  link  between  the  mind 
and  the  world  of  matter  on  which  the  former 
is  enabled  to  act,  and  furnishes,  not  the  princi- 
ple of  intelligence,  but  that  sum  of  energies 
which  we  term  vital  forces,  and  whose  mani- 
festation is  the  physical  fact  of  life.  Thus  man 
moves  within  an  ocean  of  forces,  which  he  daily 
draws  into  his  own  vitality,  and  again  expends 
in  manifestations  necessitated  by  the  continu- 
ance of  life  or  dictated  by  his  intelligence.  The 


work  of  generating  de  novo  organic  compounds, 
including  foods,  or  the  vehicles  for  introducing 
physical  forces  into  the  living  animal  body,  is 
well  known  to  occur  in  the  green  leaves  of 
growing  plants  ;  so  that  at  this  very  point  the 
temporary  transfer  of  energies  from  the  physi- 
cal to  the  vital  realm  must  take  place.  And 
accordingly  it  is  not  only  true  that  at  this  point 
simply  chemical  affinities,  as  those  constituting 
the  compounds  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia, give  way,  to  be  replaced  by  organic 
chemical  affinities,  as  those  constituting  starch, 
glucose,  and  albumen,  but  there  is  also  a  disap- 
pearance of  certain  energies  of  the  sunbeam  im- 
pinging on  the  leaves — for  instance,  most  of  its 
actinic  and  thermal,  and  a  portion  of  its  lumi- 
nous rays.  The  fact  that  green  paper  or  a  green 
wall,  of  color  identical  with  that  of  the  leaf, 
produces  the  same  obvious  effect  in  extinguish- 
ing certain  portions  of  the  sunbeam,  does  not 
invalidate  this  view  ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
assume  that  in  the  paper  or  wall,  where  no  or- 
ganic compounds  are  forming,  some  other  equiv- 
alent manifestation  of  the  disappearing  forces 
— probably  heat,  fading  (a  chemical  change),  or 
electricity — must  occur  ;  and  the  objector  must 
show,  therefore,  that  between  the  results  in  the 
plant  and  the  paper  there  is  no  such  difference. 
If  not  through  the  conversion  here  supposed  in 
the  leaves,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  from 
what  source  is  derived  that  vast  accumulation 
of  energies  which  are  as  complete  in  every  part 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  forest  as  they  were  originally 
in  the  single  acorn  from  which  the  latter  may 
have  sprung.  A  question  naturally  growing 
out  of  the  view  of  forces  now  explained,  is  that 
as  to  what  single  form  of  energy,  beneath  and 
subject  to  Creative  Intelligence,  can  more  than 
any  other  claim  to  be  the  fountain" or  source  of 
the  various  forms.  Loose,  analogical  reasoning 
has  repeatedly  named  electricity  as  the  parent 
force ;  and  yEpinus,  conceiving  matter  to  be 
self-repellent,  and  gravitation  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon— a  sort  of  residual  excess  of  the  at- 
traction of  matter  and  electricity  combined, 
over  the  repulsion  due  to  the  former  alone — 
comes  also  to  this  conclusion.  But,  in  view  of 
the  important  part  played  by  gravitation  as  a 
cosmical  agency,  especially  if  we  accept  La- 
place's nebular  hypothesis,  it  would  seem  more 
reasonable,  with  Smee  and  some  others,  to  as- 
sign to  gravitation  this  position.  Faraday, 
indeed,  has  recently  questioned  whether  the  va- 
riation of  gravitative  force  in  the  ratio  of  the 
inverse  square  of  distance  be  compatible  with 
the  law  of  conservation  of  force ;  whether,  if 
a  body  were  at  a  distance  10  from  the  earth, 
and  then  suddenly  brought  within  a  distance  1, 
there  would  not,  according  to  present  views  of 
gravitation,  occur  an  actual  creation  of  force, 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  1,  and  a  corresponding 
annihilation  on  its  being  as  suddenly  returned. 
To  this  query.  Sir  W.  J.  M.  Eankine  (April, 
1859)  replies  that  the  quantity  conserved  dur- 
ing all  the  mutual  actions  of  a  system  of  bodies, 
is  always  equivalent  to  a  product  of  two  factors ; 
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one,  a  tendency,  or  impulsion;  the  other,  the 
distance  through  •which  this  impulsion  is  ca- 
pable of  acting,  within  the  time  considered. 
Hence,  since  in  the  case  of  the  gravitative  at- 
traction of  two  bodies,  which  is  a  mere  pres- 
sure or  phenomenon  of  statics,  the  impulsion 
only  is  regarded,  the  quantity  of  the  impulsion 
is  one  to  which  no  law  of  conservation  can  ap- 
ply ;  and  consequently  the  case  supposed  fur- 
nishes no  contradiction  of  the  principle  at  issue. 
He  farther  remarks  that  the  idea  of  force,  as 
popularly  understood,  is  mechanically  incom- 
plete, in  that  it  may  stand  for  an  attraction 
only  ;  while  the  conception  of  energy,  proper- 
ly defined,  includes  both  the  factors,  and  de- 
notes a  quantity  rigidly  and  always  conserved 
or  replaced  by  equivalents,  in  the  physical 
changes  thus  far  studied ;  so  that  a  better  ex- 
pression for  the  law  would  be  that  of  the  "  con- 
servation of  energy."  Faraday  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that,  to  move  the  supposed 
body  from  the  distance  10  to  the  distance  1, 
would  require  the  expending  on  its  inertia  of  a 
power  that,  thrown  into  the  lighter  scale,  must 
neutralize  the  apparent  disparity  between  the 
attractions  at  the  two  unlike  distances;  so  that 
his  difficulty  arises  from  the  supposing  of  a 
mechanically  impossible-  case. — The  most  im- 
portant general  consequence  of  the  theory  now 
detailed,  is  that  expressed  in  the  idea  of  con- 
servation. According  to  this,  every  form  of 
energy,  upon  ceasing  to  be  manifestly  active, 
simply  passes  into  some  other  form  of  energy, 
of  which  the  manifestation  may  or  may  not  be 
equally  obvious.  Hence,  no  amount  or  fraction 
of  force  can  ever  be  lost  or  annihilated;  and 
of  course,  in  a  universal  system,  once  complete, 
no  quantity  of  new  force  can  by  any  means  be 
created.  Physicists  have  long  rested  in  the 
conclusion  that  no  atom  of  matter  can  be  added 
or  lost,  except  through  the  direct  exercise  of 
creative  power ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  like 
obvious  conclusion  in  respect  to  force  or  energy 
comes  so  late  in  the  history  of  science.  The 
sum  total  of  energies  in  a  universal  system  is  a 
constant  through  infinite  time ;  but  particular 
amounts  of  energy,  according  to  conditions, 
may  pass  from  one  form  into  another :  speedi- 
ly, as  in  the  conversion  of  current  electricity 
into  heat  or  mechanical  effect;  or  slowly,  and 
to  appearance  irrecoverably  ;  or  such  energy 
may  appear  to  pass  from  within  the  bounds 
of  one  partial  system  to  those  of  another,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  earth  affected  by  light  and  heat 
of  the  most  remote  stars.  Among  practical  re- 
sults of  the  theory,  are  such  as  the  calculation 
of  the  mechanical  energy  extrieable  from  a 
pound  of  coal ;  this  is,  in  the  different  kinds  of 
coal,  according  to  purity,  from  5,000,000  to 
10,000,000  foot  pounds.  A  horse  or  a  man  can 
turn  to  account  from  ^  to  J  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  entire  daily  oxidation  of  food 
and  tissue ;  the  steam  engine,  by  a  much  less 
costly  fuel,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  per- 
centage of  work.  Prof.  "W.  Thomson  calculates 
the  mechanical  energy  of  a  cubic  mile  of  sun- 


light ;  and  he  also  finds  that  the  force  of  the 
solar  rays  falling  annually  on  a  square  foot  of 
land,  in'lat.  50°,  is  equal  to  530,000,000  foot 
pounds,  about  .01  of  which  he  supposes  to  be 
consumed  in  vegetable  growth  and  secretion. 
He  finds  that  the  heat  alone  hourly  given  out 
by  each  square  yard  of  the  solar  surface  is  equiv- 
alent to  63,000  horse  power,  and  would  require 
the  hourly  combustion  of  13,500  lbs.  of  coal. 
This  estimate,  however,  which  is  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  evolved  energy  is  obtained 
from  chemical  action,  requires  the  consumption 
during  each  year  of  3,000  times  the  quantity  of 
matter  that,  if  supposed  to  act  by  friction  and 
concussion,  as  in  a  meteoric  shower,  must  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  Under  the  latter  sup- 
position, the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  would  be  100,000  years  in 
increasing  by  a  single  second  of  a  degree.  To 
such  an  action,  therefore,  the  materials  for 
which  may  in  part,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
zodiacal  light,  Waterston  and  Thomson  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  sun's  energy.  By  either  theory 
the  sun  is  losing  heat,  and  the  materials  for  its 
production  are  being  consumed.  Motion  and 
heat  seem  thus  to  be  gradually  passing  into 
other  forms  of  force;  and  if  so,  the  universe  is 
tending  to  a  state  of  eternal  quiescence.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  deductions  will  be  found 
accordant  with  facts  known  and  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. If  true,  the  progress  of  science  may 
nevertheless  enable  man  for  a  time  to  recon- 
vert, upon  his  own  planet,  certain  forms  of 
force  on  a  large  scale  into  motion  and  heat,  and 
thus  to  delay  the  threatened  catastrophe.  "  It 
is  impossible,"  said  Prof.  Owen  before  the  Brit- 
ish association  in  1858,  "to  foresee  the  extent 
to  which  chemistry  may  ultimately,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  things  needful,  supersede  the  present 
vital  agencies  of  nature,  and  enable  us  to  obtain 
in  a  small  manufactory,  and  in  a  few  days, 
effects  which  can  be  realized  from  present  nat- 
ural agencies  only  when  they  are  exerted  upon 
vast  areas  of  land,  and  through  considerable 
periods  of  time." — The  sources  of  heat  may,  for 
convenience,  be  divided  into  :  1,  mechanical,  as 
in  the  case  of  arrested  motions,  in  blows,  fric- 
tion, &c,  and  the  evolution  of  specific  and  la- 
tent heat  by  compression ;  2,  physical,  as  that 
obtained  by  direct  and  simple  conversion  of 
electricity,  or  other  physical  forces;  3,  chem- 
ical, as  that  due  to  oxidation  and  like  changes 
(see  Combustiox,  and  Fuel)  ;  4,  physiological, 
or  that  developed  during  the  vital  processes  of 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies — unless,  indeed,  this 
division  is  to  be  included  under  the  preceding ; 
5,  cosmical,  as  that  due  to  the  radiation  of  suns, 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  that  by  which  we  are 
affected  coming  from  the  centre  of  our  own  sys- 
tem, and  also  that  probably  radiating  from  cool- 
ing planetary  bodies.  Doubtless,  these  distinc- 
tions do  not  hold  in  nature ;  heat  from  all 
sources  is  essentially  identical,  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  interchangeable  with  all  other  forms 
of  force.  The  term  caloric,  however,  if  still 
retained  in  science,  can  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
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be  employed  to  signify  a  sort  of  substance  of 
heat.  It  may  appropriately  be  used  to  name 
that  form  of  energy,  considered  as  a  cause,  of 
which  warmth  and  the  other  known  results 
are  the  sensible  effects.  In  reference  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  process  of  combus- 
tion is  retarded  by  the  action  of  sunlight,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  recent  experiments  of 
Prof.  Le  Conte,  and  his  conclusion  that  sunlight 
exercises  no  retarding  influence  on  the  burning 
of  bodies,  are  probably  vitiated  by  his  employ- 
ment of  a  glass  lens  to  condense  the  solar  beam. 
Prof.  Stokes  found  that  glass  cuts  off  a  large 
portion  of  the  chemical  rays;  so  that  when  in 
experimenting  he  desired  to  retain  these  in  the 
transmitted  beam,  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  prisms  and  lenses  of  quartz.  Now, 
concentration  of  mere  solar  heat,  as  of  any  heat, 
must  have  aided  the  combustion ;  it  is  yet  a 
question  whether  the  luminous  rays,  per  se, 
have  any  effect  on  the  burning  process ;  but  the 
probability  having  been  that  the  chemical  rays, 
and  these  only,  would  by  their  deoxidizing 
agency  interfere  with  the  combustion,  Prof.  Le 
Conte  should  have  avoided  the  use  of  a  medium 
that,  by  excluding  the  greater  part  of  these 
rays,  must  leave  the  question  of  their  influence 
on  burning  doubtful  as  before,  or  rather  incline 
us  still  to  accept  the  popular  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

HEATH  (erica,  Linn.),  the  common  name  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  genera  of  plants, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
flowers.  It  is  unknown  to  North  America, 
although  there  are  many  flowering  plants  em- 
braced in  the  natural  order  (ericcce)  to  which  it 
belongs,  which  are  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  new  world.  In  Great  Britain  the  heath 
or  heather  covers  vast  tracts  of  wild  land  ;  on 
the  sides  of  mountains  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
it  forms  beds,  extending  for  many  miles  together, 
of  trailing  stems  which  are  3  or  4  feet  in  length. 
In  those  portions  of  the  country  the  plant  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  rude  do- 
mestic articles.  A  double-flowered  variety  of 
extreme  beauty  has  been  known  in  British  gar- 
dens. Some  species  are  peculiar  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  a  few  to  the  Mediterranean 
coasts.  In  Germany  and  on  the  mountains  of 
middle  Europe  generally  the  flesh -colored  heath 
(E.  carnea)  \3  one  of  the  few  plants  which  are 
the  early  harbingers  of  spring.  A  great  many 
species  of  the  heath  are  favorite  plants  for  green- 
house culture.  These  claim  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  as  their  native  country.  In  a  wild  condi- 
tion there,  their  external  forms  and  habits  are 
so  unprepossessing  that  they  are  scarcely  noticed 
among  the  wild  flowering  plants ;  but  under 
cultivation  and  training  they  acquire  great  per- 
fection, one  of  their  principal  charms  consisting 
in  the  production  of  flowers  during  the  whole 
year.  A  very  peculiar  treatment,  however, 
alone  insures  success ;  and  owing  to  general 
neglect  or  to  ignorance  of  this  fact,  the  heaths 
have  often  fallen  into  disrepute.  The  best  prac- 
tical treatise  on  their  artificial  growth  is  McNab's 


"Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  General  Treat- 
ment of  Capo  Heaths"  (Edinburgh,  1832).  The 
soil  which  Mr.  McNab  recommends  is  a  black 
peat,  taken  from  a  dry  heath  or  common  which 
is  never  overflowed  with  water.  With  this  a 
certain  proportion  of  sand  is  used,  when  not 
naturally  present.  Small  fragments  of  freestone 
are  mingled  with  the  compost,  it  being  found 
that  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  fibres  of  the 
roots  seek  such  substances  for  moisture.  On 
every  new  change  into  larger  pots,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary,  the  original  ball  of  earth  is 
raised  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  sufficient 
space  being  allowed  between  it  and  the  pot  to 
allow  proper  watering.  Considerable  drainage 
is  recommended,  and  also  plunging  the  pots  in 
tan  or  some  substance  which  will  keep  them 
cool  during  the  heat  of  snmmer,  and  will  secure 
an  equal  moisture  to  those  portions  of  the  roots 
which  seek  the  sides.  By  such  a  treatment 
the  heaths  can  be  made  very  remarkable.  Some 
specimens,  according  to  Loudon,  have  been 
known  to  grow  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  to  range 
from  10  to  26  feet  in  circumference.  All  the 
species  do  well,  because,  being  natives  of  the 
higher  regions,  they  can  bear  considerable  cold. 
A  more  uniform  climate  than  ours  seems  most 
favorable,  however,  and  in  England  their  culti- 
vation has  been  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection.  The  flowers  of  the  heaths  have  a 
4-leaved  calyx,  a  4-toothed  corolla,  and  their 
numerous  seeds  are  contained  in  a  dry,  4  or  8- 
celled  capsule,  which  opens  into  valves  with  the 
partitions  projecting  from  its  middle.  Their 
foliage  consists  generally  of  verj*  narrow  linear 
leaves  arranged  in  whorls,  and  are  so  similar  as 
often  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  belong 
to  one  species,  an  idea  soon  dissipated  on  the 
appearance  of  their  wonderfully  diversified  flow- 
ers. It  is  impossible  for  words  to  do  justice  to 
the  delicacy,  elegance,  and  loveliness  of  their 
tissue,  colors,  and  forms.  The  total  number  of 
kinds,  according  to  Don,  is  from  300  to  400. 

HEATH,  William,  a  major-general  in  the 
American  revolution,  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
March  7, 1737,  died  there,  Jan.  24,  1814.  When 
the  Massachusetts  congress  in  1774  voted  to 
enroll  12,000  minute  men,  volunteers  from 
among  the  militia,  Heath,  then  a  farmer  in 
Roxbury,  was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  gen- 
erals. On  June  22,  1775,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  brigadier  in  the  continental  army, 
and  in  Aug.  1770,  was  created  major-general. 
When  the  troops  moved  to  New  York,  Heath 
was  stationed  in  the  highlands  near  King's 
Bridge,  with  orders  to  throw  up  fortifications  for 
the  defence  of  that  important  pass.  In  1777  he 
was  transferred  to  Boston,  and  the  prisoners  of 
Saratoga  were  intrusted  to  him.  In  June,  1779, 
he  was  again  in  New  York,  at  the  highlands, 
with  4  regiments,  and  he  was  stationed  near  the 
Hudson  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  the 
last  surviving  major-general  of  the  war,  and 
his  "Memoirs  of  Maj.  Gen.  Heath,  containing 
Anecdotes,  Details  of  Skirmishes,  Battles,  &c, 
during  the  American  War"  (1798),  shows  him 
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to  have  been  honest  and  faithful  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  with  a  dash  of  vanity  and  sim- 
plicity. 

HEATHFIELD,  Lord.  See  Eliott,  George 
Augustus. 

HEBBEL,  Friedrich,  a  German  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet,  born  in  Wesselburen,  Holstein, 
March  18,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  went  to  Hamburg,  where  his  "  Ju- 
dith" (1841),  "Genoveva"  (1843),  and  "The 
Diamond"  (1847),  were  completed.  He  now 
successively  visited  Copenhagen,  Paris,  London, 
and  Naples.  In  Vienna,  he  married  the  actress 
Christine  Enghaus  in  1848. 

HEBE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of 
youth  and  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Her 
avocations  were  various.  She  served  her  fel- 
low divinities  with  nectar  at  their  festivals  ; 
assisted  her  mother  in  putting  the  horses  to  her 
chariot ;  and  bathed  and  dressed  her  brother 
Mars.  She  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Her- 
cules after  his  apotheosis,  and  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  two  sons  by  him. 

HEBEL,  Johaitn  Peter,  a  German  poet,  born 
in  Basel,  May  11,  1760,  died  at  Schwetzingen, 
Sept.  22,  1826.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  and 
in  1791  was  appointed  professor  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  Carlsruhe.  He  became  in  1805  church 
counsellor,  in  1819  prelate.  His  poems,  which 
were  principally  written  in  a  Swabian  sub-dia- 
lect which  prevails  especially  in  the  Rhenish 
region  near  Basel,  are  remarkable  for  simplicity 
and  yet  refinement.  Goethe  praised  them 
warmly  in  a  review  which  did  much  for  the 
fame'  of  the  poet.  Hehel's  principal  works  are: 
Allemannische  Gcdichte  (Carlsruhe,  8th  ed. 
1842),  of  which  there  are  5  different  high  Ger- 
man translations ;  Die  Mllischen  Geschichten 
(Stuttgart,  1824) ;  and  Der  rhe inland ischc  Haus- 
Freund  (Stuttgart,  1827).  A  monument  was 
erected  to  Hebel  in  Carlsruhe  in  1835. 

HEBER,  Reginald,  an  English  bishop  and 
author,  born  in  Malpas,  Cheshire,  April  21, 
1783,  died  in  Trichinopolx,  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, April  3,  1826.  In  early  childhood  he  man- 
ifested a  remarkable  fondness  for  study,  and  at 
the  age  of  7  had  translated  Phasdrus  into  Eng- 
lish verse.  Entering  Brasenose  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  1800,  he  took  high  rank  as  a  classical 
scholar,  and  during  his  first  year  at  the  univer- 
sity his  Carmen  Seculare,  a  hexameter  poem 
commemorating  the  opening  of  the  century, 
obtained  the  prize  for  Latin  verse.  In  1803  he 
produced  his  prize  poem  "Palestine,"  which 
occupies  a  prominent  place  among  his  poetical 
remains,  and  which  is  still  considered  the  best 
performance  of  the.  kind  emanating  from  the 
university.  After  a  brilliant  academical  career, 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1804,  and  the 
next  year  gained  the  bachelor's  prize  for  an 
English  prose  essay  on  the  "  Sense  of  Honor." 
Subsequently  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
northern  and  south-eastern  Europe,  and  in  1807 
took  orders  and  was  presented  by  his  brother 
Richard  to  a  living  at  Hodnet  in  Shropshire, 
belonging  to  the  family,  on  which  he  settled  in 


1809,  immediately  after  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  dean  of  St.  Asaph.  In 
order  to  devote  himself  to  his  parochial  duties, 
he  withdrew  in  a  great  measure  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  world  by  which  he'  was  courted, 
and  for  14  years  labored  faithfully  among  his 
parishioners,  to  whom  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners  and  his  benevolence  of  heart  greatly 
endeared  him.  He  sought  out  distress  and  re- 
lieved it  with  almost  prodigal  liberality,  and 
was  never  happier  than  when  he  could  afford 
consolation  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 
needy.  His  leisure  hours  were  still  devoted  to 
literature,  and  he  became  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  beside  culti- 
vating his  poetical  talent  in  the  composition  of 
hymns,  it  having  long  been  a  favorite  pi-oject 
with  him  to  elevate  the  literary  standard  of 
church  psalmody.  In  1812  appeared  a  small 
volume,  entitled  "Poems  and  Translations" 
(12mo.,  London),  containing  many  original 
hymns  written  to  particular  tunes,  his  talent 
for  adapting  poetry,  sacred  or  secular,  to  any 
tune  he  chanced  to  hear,  being  a  remarkable 
characteristic  with  him.  The  elegant  versifi- 
cation and  devotional  fervor  of  these  place 
them  among  the  most  popular  and  beautiful 
productions  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  He 
also  commenced  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which 
he  was  compelled  by  other  duties  to  relinquish, 
and  in  1819-22  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  with  a  copious  life  of  the  author,  and 
a  critical  examination  of  his  writings.  In  1S22 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  and 
in  the  succeeding  year  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Calcutta,  a  see  which  at  that  time  embraced 
all  British  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  Aus- 
tralasia. He  departed  for  Calcutta  in  June, 
1823,  and  12  months  later  entered  upon  the 
visitation  of  his  vast  diocese.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  was  incessantly  occupied  with 
the  duties  of  his  office,  making  long  journeys  to 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Ceylon,  and  showing  an 
energy  and  capacity  which,  combined  with  his 
mildness  and  benignity,  elicited,  it  is  said,  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  the  native  population 
of  India.  He  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  while 
refreshing  himself  with  a  cold  bath,  half  an 
hour  after  administering  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion to  a  number  of  native  converts.  After  his 
death  appeared  his  "Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay"  (2  vols.  4to.,  Loudon, 
1828),  a  work  abounding  in  animated  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  manners,  and  vividly  illus- 
trating the  Christian  zeal  and  benevolence  of  the 
writer.  In  1827  Jus  hymns  were  first  published 
entire  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Hymns  written 
and  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the  Church,"  of 
which  many  subsequent  editions  have  appeared. 
The  missionary  hymn  in  this  collection,  ''From 
Greeland's  icy  mountains,"  is  familiar  to  the 
Protestant  church  service  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken,  and  would  alone  pre- 
serve the  author's  name  from  oblivion.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  complete  poems,  including 
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his  "Palestine,"  is  that  of  1855  (8vo.,  London). 
Among  these  the  translations  from  Pindar  have 
been  greatly  admired.  The  Bampton  lectures  en- 
titled "The  Personality  and  Office  of  the  Chris- 
tian Comforter1'  (8vo.,  Oxford,  1813),  were  his 
only  sermons  published  during  his  life.  Several 
volumes  of  his  sermons  delivered  in  England 
and  India  were  posthumously  published,  and 
in  1830  appeared  the  "  Life  and  Unpublished 
Works  of  Reginald  Ileber,  by  his  Widow" 
(2  vols.  4to.,  London).  His  life  and  charac- 
ter have  been  several  times  sketched  by  able 
hands ;  among  others  by  Jeffrey,  who  describes 
him  as  "zealous  for  his  church,  and  not  for- 
getful of  his  station,  but  remembering  it  more 
for  the  duties  than  for  the  honors  that  were  at- 
tached to  it,  and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the 
religious  improvement  and  for  the  happiness 
and  spiritual  and  worldly  good  of  his  fellow 
creatures  of  every  tongue,  faith,  and  complex- 
ion."— Richard,  half  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  well  known  bibliomaniac,  born  in  West- 
minster in  1773,  died  in  Oct.  1833.  He  was 
educated  at  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  noted  for  his  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  At  19  years  of 
age  he  edited  the  works  of  Silius  Italicus  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  1792),  and  a  year  later  prepared  for  the 
press  an  edition  of  the  Claudiani  Carmina 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  1793).  A  taste  for  book  col- 
lecting was  developed  in  him  in  childhood,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  it  became  a  ruling 
passion.  Succeeding  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1804  to  large  estates  in  Yorkshire  and 
Shropshire,  which  he  considerably  augmented 
and  improved,  he  forthwith  devoted  himself  to 
the  purchase  of  rare  books;  and  having  abun- 
dant means,  he  was  enabled  to  amass  a  stock  of 
books  and  manuscripts  such  as  is  seldom  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  single  individual.  After 
ransacking  England  he  travelled  extensively  on 
the  continent,  purchasing  everywhere,  and  leav- 
ing large  depots  of  books  in  Paris,  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany.  His  residence  in  Pimlico, 
London,  was  filled  with  books  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  he  had,  beside,  another  house  in  York 
street  laden  with  literary  treasures,  and  a  large 
library  in  Oxford.  At  bis  death  his  collection 
in  England  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Dibdin  at 
105,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  many  thousands 
on  the  continent,  the  whole  having  cost  upward 
of  £180,000.  Mr.  Allibone  in  his  "Dictionary 
of  Authors,"  however,  considers  this  an  under- 
estimate, and  states  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
computation  that  the  volumes  in  England  num- 
bered 113,195,  and  those  in  France  and  Holland 
33,362,  making  a  total  of  146,827,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets 
bound  and  unbound.  This  immense  library 
Avas  disposed  of  at  auction  after  the  owner's 
death,  the  sale  lasting  216  days,  and  realizing 
over  £60,000.  Mr.  Heber  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  parliament  in  1806,  but  was 
returned  for  it  in  1821,  and  served  until  1826. 


HEBERT,  Jacques  Rene,  a  French  revolu- 
tionist, known  also  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Pere  Duchesne,  born  in  Alencon  in  1755,  exe- 
cuted in  Paris,  March  22, 1794.  Of  low  parent- 
age, and  still  lower  education,  be  repaired  when 
very  young  to  Paris,  where  he  led  an  obscure 
life,  generally  supporting  himself  by  dishonest 
means.  When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he 
took  to  pamphlet  writing,  and  soon  established 
a  scurrilous  newspaper  called  Le  Pere  Duchesne, 
which  had  considerable  popularity  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  people,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  exciting  several  insurrectionary  move- 
ments. After  Aug.  10, 1792,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  self-constituted 
revolutionary  commune,  and  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  substitute  to  the  procureur  syn~ 
die.  The  Girondists  having  obtained  from  the 
convention  an  order  for  his  arrest,  ho  was 
liberated  in  consequence  of  a  violent  outbreak 
of  the  citizens,  and  became  more  popular  than 
ever.  A  member  of  the  commission  to  examine 
Marie  Antoinette,  he  uttered  the  most  outrage- 
ous calumnies  against  the  unfortunate  queen. 
When  the  Girondists  were  in  their  turn  arrest- 
ed, he  is  said  to  have  plotted  their  assassination 
before  their  trial.  In  conjunction  with  Chau- 
mette,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  others,  he  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  the  "goddess  Reason;" 
and,  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  commune 
and  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  organized  the  ultra- 
revolutionist  party  which  bore  his  name,  the 
Hebertists  or  Enrages.  The  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety,  which  was  controlled  by  Robespierre, 
had  them  arraigned  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  convention  ;  and  on  the  night  of  March  13, 
1794,  Hebert,  Chaumette,  Montmoro,  Ronsin, 
Clootz,  and  14  others,  were  conveyed  to  prison. 
Hebert  evinced  great  cowardice  on  his  trial,  and 
Avas  executed  amid  the  jeers  of  the  Parisians. 
The  circulation  of  his  paper  had  been  immense. 
During  the  year  1793  he  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment no  less  than  $36,000  for  copies  gratui- 
tously distributed.  Beside  his  journal,  he  pub- 
lished several  pamphlets  of  a  similar  character, 
Les  vitres  casses,  Catechisme,  Cantique  seculaire, 
Almanack,  &c,  all  of  them  signed  "Le  Pere 
Duchesne." 

HEBREWS,  Epistle  to  TnE,  one  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  address- 
ed to  converted  Jews,  and  designed  to  dissuade 
them  from  relapsing  into  Judaism  and  to  fortify 
them  in  the  Christian  faith.  It  aims  to  demon- 
strate the  preeminence  of  Christ  over  Moses 
and  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  gospel 
over  the  law.  and  to  show  that  the  latter  was 
typical  of  the  former,  and  was  abolished  by  it. 
The  Greek  fathers  unanimously  ascribed  the 
epistle  to  Paul,  and  its  Pauline  authorship  was 
generally  accepted  in  the  western  church  from 
the  5th  century,  though  in  the  first  3  centuries 
no  Latin  writer  attributed  it  to  him.  Luther 
suggested  Apollos  as  the  author,  and  has  been 
followed  by  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and 
Tholuck.  Bohmc  and  Mynster  ascribe  it  to  Silas ; 
others  to  Clement,  Luke,  or  Barnabas. 
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HEBREWS,  Iskaelites,  or  Jews  (Heb. 
Jbrim,  Beney  Israel,  Jehudim),  a  people  of 
Semitic  race,  whose  ancestors  appear  at  the 
very  dawn  of  the  history  of  mankind  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Nile,  and 
whose  fragments  are  now  to  be  seen,  in  larger 
or  smaller  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  cities  of 
the  globe,  from  Batavia  to  New  Orleans,  from 
Stockholm  to  Cape  Town.  This  people,  as  such, 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  history.  When  little  more  numerous  than  a 
family,  they  had  their  language,  customs,  and 
peculiar  observances,  treated  with  princes,  and 
in  every  respect  acted  as  a  nation.  Though 
broken  as  if  into  atoms  and  scattered  through 
all  climes,  among  the  rudest  and  the  most 
civilized  nations,  they  have  preserved  through 
thousands  of  years  common  features,  habits, 
and  observances,  a  common  religion,  literature, 
and  sacred  language.  Without  any  political 
union,  without  a  common  head  or  centre,  they 
are  generally  regarded  and  regard  themselves, 
as  a  nation.  They  began  as  nomads  "  migrat- 
ing from  nation  to  nation,  from  state  to  state ;" 
their  law  made  them  agriculturists  for  15  cen- 
turies ;  their  exile  has  transformed  them  into  a 
mercantile  people.  They  have  struggled  for 
their  national  existence  against  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Syrians,  and  Romans; 
have  been  conquered  and  nearly  exterminated 
by  each  of  these  powers,  and  have  survived 
them  all.  They  have  been  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted by  emperors  and  republics,  sultans  and 
popes,  Moors  and  inquisitors ;  they  were  pro- 
scribed in  Catholic  Spain,  Protestant  Norway, 
and  Greek  Muscovy,  while  their  persecutors 
sang  the  hymns  of  their  psalmists,  revered  their 
books,  believed  in  their  prophets,  and  even  per- 
secuted them  in  the  name  of  their  God.  They 
have  numbered  philosophers  among  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria  and  the  Saracens  of  Cordova, 
have  transplanted  the  wisdom  of  the  East  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine,  and  have 
been  treated  as  pariahs  among  pagans,  Moham- 
medans, and  Christians.  They  have  fought  for 
liberty  under  Kosciuszko  and  Bliicher,  and  pop- 
ular assemblies  among  the  Slavi  and  Germans 
still  withheld  from  them  the  right  of  living  in 
certain  towns,  villages,  and  streets.  This  phe- 
nomenon, however,  admits  of  explanation.  At 
the  very  beginning  they  were  not  merely  a  family 
or  tribe,  but  also  a  sect,  a  society  or  communi- 
ty, superior  to  those  surrounding  it  in  culture, 
morals,  and  ideals,  too  powerless  to  hope  for 
great  success  over  others,  but  anxious  to  defend 
their  own  moral  condition  at  the  price  of  self- 
isolation,  and  to  perpetuate  it  by  the  develop- 
ment of  peculiar  customs  and  religious  observ- 
ances. The  father  of  the  people  himself,  Abra- 
ham, is  recorded  as  acting  under  a  divine  mis- 
sion, and  leaving  the  land  of  his  parents  and 
his  birth  iu  order  to  preserve  and  propagate  his 
ideal  in  "his  children  and  house."  After  a 
hard  trial  in  Egypt  and  a  marvellous  deliver- 
ance they  received  a  law,  at  the  same  time  na- 
tional and  religious,  which  constituted  them  a 


"people  of  priests"  to  enlighten  the  nations  by 
their  example,  and  which  by  its  sublimity  in- 
spired them  with  the  natural  conviction  that 
they  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  who  alone 
knew  him  and  walked  in  his  ways.  The  na- 
tional and  religious  elements  became  more  and 
more  developed  and  blended,  the  antagonism 
with  the  surrounding  idolatry  and  religiously 
instituted  immorality  more  and  more  striking ; 
a  long  continued  struggle  for  self-preservation 
against  overwhelming  influences  changed  en- 
thusiasm into  fanaticism  and  self-esteem  into 
repulsive  pride,  which  was  repaid  by  antipathy, 
hatred,  and  cruel  persecution.  Their  national 
independence  was  destroyed ;  fanatical  attempts 
to  recover  it  failed ;  they  were  scattered  among 
nations  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  reached  a 
civilization  in  some  respects  superior  to  their 
own;  the  ancient  idolatries  were  replaced  by 
new  religious  systems  drawn  from  Hebrew 
sources;  the  name  of  their  God  was  now  prais- 
ed from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting ;  the 
ruins  of  their  Zion  had  become  sacred  to  the  na- 
tions. But  still  they  clung  to  their  faith,  cere- 
monies, traditions,  and  hopes ;  for  their  religious 
and  national  characteristics  were  so  deeply  root- 
ed and  so  well  blended  that  they  wonderfully  sup- 
ported each  other.  They  were  still  convinced 
of  their  religious  and  moral  superiority  to  the 
Gentiles ;  they  were  justified  by  the  cruelties  of 
the  world  in  believing  themselves  its  martyrs ; 
they  submitted  to  them  from  what  they  regard- 
ed as  a  divine  obligation.  Their  masters  pun- 
ished their  self-sufficiency,  humiliating  pride, 
and  pretensions  by  crushing  burdens  and  legal 
degradation,  their  religious  enemies  by  calum- 
nies, the  people  by  contemptuous  social  exclu- 
sion ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  quarter  of  tho 
18th  century  that  a  brighter  prospect  opened  by 
the  inauguration  of  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  and  civil  equality  in  America  and  after- 
ward in  the  N.  W.  of  Europe.  This  all-pervading 
mixture  of  the  religious  and  national  elements 
also  requires  a  different  treatment  of  their  his- 
tory from  that  of  all  other  nations.  It  must  be 
at  once  a  history  of  the  people,  of  its  religion, 
and  of  its  literature.  Separate  from  it  the  reli- 
gious leaders  Moses,  Ezra,  Hillel,  Rabbi  Gama- 
liel, &c,  and  no  national  history  remains.  The 
prose  writings  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  effusions 
of  Isaiah  or  Micah,  the  Psalms,  tho  Lamenta- 
tions, the  Hebrew  writings  of  Maimonides  or 
Mendelssohn,  can  as  little  be  separated,  as  mere- 
ly literary  works,  from  the  history  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  can  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  from 
that  of  Athens,  Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline 
from  that  of  Rome,  or  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  that  of  the  United  States.  Hav- 
ing thus  stated  the  character  of  our  subject  and 
the  only  natural  way  of  treating  it,  Ave  must 
also  refer  the  readers  of  this  brief  sketch  for 
further  details,  criticism,  and  illustrations,  to 
the  respective  special  articles  of  this  work, 
as  well  as  to  the  "book  of  books"  itself, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  each  of  them. — The 
history  of  the   Hebrews  begins  (about  2000 
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B.  C,  according  to  the  generally  .adopted  chro- 
nology)  with  the  emigration  of  the  Semite 
Abraham  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ( Ur  Casdim ), 

a  place  which  has  been  identified  with  a  for- 
tress of  the  same  name  in  Mesopotamia  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus,  and  by  more  recent  critics 
(Rawlinson  and  other-;  with  Hur  or  Mngheir 
in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon.  He  was  by  his  fa- 
ther Terah  a  descendant  of  Eber,  and  may  as 
such  have  borne  the  name  Ibri  (Hebrew),  but 
more  likely  he  was  first  designated  by  it  in  the 
land  west  of  the  Euphrates,  as  an  immigrant 
from  beyond  (eber)  the  "  great  river."  The  name 
Israelite  was  applied  to  Ins  descendants  after  a 
surname  of  Jacob,  his  grandson,  and  that  of 
Jehndim  (Jews)  at  a  much  later  period  (first 
mentioned  about  712  B.  C),  when,  after  the  dis- 
persion of  the  10  tribes,  the  house  of  Judah  be- 
came the  representative  of  the  whole  people. 
Separating  from  his  relatives,  who  were  idola- 
ters, Abraham  passed  over  from  Mesopotamia 
(Aram  Naharaim)  to  Canaan  or  Palestine  (as  it 
was  afterward  called  by  the  Greeks  after  t  lie  Phi- 
listines, who  inhabited  its  S.  W.  coast),  where 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  nomad,  being  rich  in  herds, 
fiocks,  and  attendants,  and  worshipping  the 
"  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,"  to  whose  ser- 
vice, "  to  walk  before  him  and  to  be  innocent," 
he  bound  himself  and  his  house,  in  after  life, 
by  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  Having  re- 
paired to  Egypt  during  a  famine  and  returned, 
he  rescued  his  nephew  Lot,  who  lived  in  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Jordan,  from  the  captivity 
of /Anraphel,  a  king  of  Shinar,  and  his  allies; 
lived  for  sometime  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines; and  finally  settled  near  Hebron,  where 
he  died,  leaving  his  main  inheritance  and  his 
faith  to  Isaac,  his  son  by  his  relative  Sarah. 
Isaac  thus  became  the  second  Hebrew  patriarch, 
while  his  brother  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  an 
Egyptian  woman,  sought  a  separate  abode  in 
Arabia,  where  he  became  the  father  of  a  Bed- 
ouin tribe.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Isaac,  only  Ja- 
cob (afterward  Israel),  the  favorite  of  their 
mother  Rebecca,  imitated  the  peaceful  and  pi- 
ous life  of  Ids  fathers  and  propagated  the  He- 
brew line  in  Palestine,  while  his  brother  Esau  (or 
Edom)  settled  in  the  mountainous  land  of  Seir 
(Idnmasa).  Jacob  had  12  sons,  of  whom  he  dis- 
tinguished Joseph,  the  child  of  his  favorite  wife 
Rachel.  This  excited  the  envy  of  the  others, 
Avho  secretly  sold  their  brother  as  a  slave  to 
Egypt,  where  he  rose  through  his  wisdom  to  the 
dignity  of  prime  minister  to  one  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  latter  allowed  him  to  bring  the  whole  family 
of  his  father,  numbering  70  males,  over  from  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  to  settle  them  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Goshen  (E.  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile,  it  is  supposed),  where  they  could  continue 
their  pastoral  life,  unmolested  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  held  that  mode  of  existence  in  great  con- 
tempt, and  where  they  would  be  uncontami- 
nated  by  Egyptian  idolatry.  Jacob  closed  his 
life,  which  had  been  shorter  and  less  happy  than 
that  of  his  fathers,  after  having  adopted  the  two 
6ons  of  Joseph,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  for  his 


own,  and  blessed  all  his  children.  The  book  of 
Genesis,  the  only  record  of  that  earliest  period 
of  Hebrew  history,  closing  with  the  death  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  also  contains  the  last  blessing 
of  the  former,  a  sublime  vision  in  which  love 
and  just  censure  are  mingled,  and  a  specimen 
of  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  After  the 
death  of  Joseph  the  Hebrews  were  not  only  op- 
pressed bat  degraded  to  the  condition  of  slaves, 
were  overtasked  and  employed  in  the  public 
works,  while  the  fear  of  their  joining  a  foreign 
enemy  finally  led  one  of  their  tyrants  to  decree 
what  may  be  called  their  slow  extermination, 
they  having  in  the  meanwhile  increased  to  a 
prodigious  number.  How  long  they  remained 
in  the  "house  of  slaves"  (for  the  Hebrews  were 
not  the  only  slaves  in  Egypt)  cannot  be  de- 
termined, there  being  scriptural  testimony  for 
430,  as  well  as  for  about  210  years;  nor  can  the 
precise  date  of  their  arrival,  which  Bunsen  en- 
deavors to  fix  almost  1,000  years  earlier  than  it 
is  fixed  by  scriptural  chronology  ;  nor  of  their 
exodus,  which,  according  to  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  Egyptological  critics,  W'ilkinson,  Bun- 
sen,  Lepsius,  &c.,  took  place  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  14th  century  B.  C,  while  according  to  a 
distinct  biblical  passage  (1  Kings,  vi.  1)  it  must 
have  happened  early  in  the  loth.  Nor  is  it 
easier  or  more  important  to  find  the  reigns 
during  which  these  events  took  place.  There 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  identify  either 
Phthahrnen,  Menephthah,  or  Rhamses  I.  or 
II.,  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus,  as  vari- 
ous critical  defenders  of  a  later  date  have  tried 
to  do.  Others  have  attempted  to  identify  the 
Hebrews  with  the  Hyksos,  which  is  little  less 
absurd  than  the  fables  of  Manetho  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  The  last  named  Jewish  histo- 
rian has  also  some  traditional  additions  to  the 
early  life  of  Moses,  concerning  his  exploits  in 
Ethiopia,  which  may  still  find  confirmation  in 
future  Egyptological  discoveries.  Omitting  all 
special  criticism,  we  must  confine  our  narra- 
tive here  to  a  brief  extract  from  the  sacred  and 
therefore  well  guarded  record  of  the  nation  it- 
self; and  as  there  is  no  other  beside  it,  even 
criticism  can  do  little  more.  Born  at  the  time 
when  the  oppression  of  his  people  had  been  car- 
ried to  its  extreme,  Moses,  the  younger  son  of 
Amram,  a  descendant  of  Levi,  the  3d  son  of  Ja- 
cob, was  doomed  to  perish  in  the  Nile  like  all 
new-born  males  of  the  Israelites,  but  was  saved 
by  the  love  of  his  mother  Jochebed  and  his 
sister  Miriam,  and  the  compassion  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Pharaoh.  Adopted  as  a  son  by  the 
princess,  who  gave  him  his  name  (Egyptian,  mo, 
water,  and  yzes,  drawn ;  Hebrew,  mashoh,  to 
draw)  in  allusion  to  her  having  drawn  him  out 
of  the  water,  but  nursed  by  his  mother,  lie 
united  the  highest  Egyptian  education  with  the 
feelings  of  a  Hebrew.  And  "  when  Moses  was 
grown  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked 
on  their  burdens."  Seeing  an  Egyptian  man 
smiting  one  of  his  brethren,  he  killed  him,  lied 
to  Midian,  married  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of 
Jethro,  a  wise  priest  or  prince  of  that  country, 
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by  "whom  he  had  two  sons,  and  tended  the  flock 
of  his  father-in-law,  leading  it  into  the  desert, 
as  far  as  Mount  Horeh,  the  2L  E.  eminence  of 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Arabian  pen- 
insula between  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  sea. 
It  was  not  till  the  decline  of  his  life  that  he  re- 
turned to  Egypt  to  become  the  "shepherd  of 
his  people."  He  appeared  with  his  brother 
Aaron,  his  spokesman,  assembled  the  elders  of 
Israel,  and  announced  to  them  their  approaching 
deliverance  and  return  to  Canaan  in  the  name 
of  the  Everlasting  (Hebrew,  Jehovah,  Being)  and 
Unchangeable  (Ehyeh-asher-ehyeh,  1-am-that-I- 
am),  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
who  "  had  seen  their  affliction."  He  now  re- 
paired to  the  palace  of  the  king,  proved  supe- 
rior to  his  priests,  gained  the  admiration  of  his 
ministers  and  people  (Exod.  xi.  3),  threatened, 
and  finally  compelled  him  to  grant  his  demand 
by  a  series  of  disasters,  the  last  of  which  was  the 
sudden  destruction  at  midnight  of  all  the  first 
born  Egyptians  (probably  then  a  mighty  aristoc- 
racy). The  Israelites  had  received  their  secret 
instructions,  and  immediately  departed  toward 
the  desert.  Moses  led  them  across  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah  or  Suez,  the 
western  prolongation  of  the  Red  sea  (Heb.  Yam 
Sooj\  reedy  sea) ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
repenting  of  having  let  them  go,  pursued  them 
with  his  cavalry  and  heavy  war  chariots,  per- 
ished there  witli  his  army.  The  "song  of  Mo- 
ses," which  celebrates  this  great  event  (Exod. 
xv.),  is  another  admirable  monument  of  ancient 
Hebrew  poetry,  though  surpassed  in  grandeur 
by  that  which  closes  the  narrative  of  his  life 
(Deut.  xxxii.).  After  having  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  Amalekites,  a  roving  and  predatory  Ara- 
bian tribe,  Moses  led  the  people  to  Mount  Sinai, 
which  from  the  delivery  of  the  ten  command- 
ments now  received  the  name- of  the  mountain 
of  God.  This  divine  decalogue  not  only  con- 
tained the  common  fundamental  points  of  every 
moral  and  legal  code  ("  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother,"  "Thou  shaltnotmurder,"&c),  but  also 
included  the  sublime  truth  of  monotheism,  the 
great  social  institution  of  the  sabbath,  and  the 
lofty  moral  precept :  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet." 
These  commandments,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
a  "covenant  between  God  and  Israel,"  together 
with  the  successively  promulgated  statutes,  pre- 
cepts, &c.  (according  to  the  rabbis  altogether 
365  positive  and  2-iS  negative  obligations),  con- 
stitute the  Mosaic  law  (Torath  Mosheh),  which 
is  contained  principally  in  the  2d  and  3d,  and 
repeated  in  the  5th  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
which  for  about  15  centuries  remained,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  strictly  national  part 
still  is,  the  general  code  of  the  Hebrews.  Its 
aims  are  the  moral  perfection  of  the  individual 
and  the  welfare  of  society.  Its  means  are 
chiefly  a  common  and  central  worship,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Aaronites  (Cohenim),  whose 
restrictive  obligations  are,  however,  not  equal- 
led by  the  privileges  they  enjoy  ;  3  festivals  for 
the  commemoration  of  great  national  events, 
thanksgiving  and  rejoicing,  as  well  as  for  the 


annual  gathering  of  the  whole  people ;  a  fast 
day  for  repentance  ;  periodical  readings  of  the 
law ;  general  education  through  the  Levites 
its  guardians  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10);  a  weekly  day 
of  rest  (sabbath)  for  the  people  and  their  an- 
imals ;  the  7th  year  as  a  periodical  time  of  rest 
for  the  earth,  as  well  as  for  the  extinction  of 
various  pecuniary  claims;  numerous  and  most 
frequently  repeated  obligations  for  the  support 
of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  the  poor  and  the 
stranger;  an  organized  judiciary  and  police; 
a  severe  penal  code  ;  strict  rules  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  and  cleanliness;  circumcision 
as  a  bodily  mark  of  the  covenant ;  and  numer- 
ous other  rites  and  ceremonies  designed  to 
guard  the  nationality,  or  to  lead  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  truths  and  principles  (which  has 
been  admirably  illustrated  in  Mendelssohn's 
"Jerusalem").  The  spirit  of  the  whole  was 
well  defined  by  Rabbi  Ilillel  in  his  words  to 
a  heathen  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  Ju- 
daism in  a  few  minutes :  "  '  Do  not,  to  others 
what  you  would  not  have  others  do  to  you' 
is  the  essence ;  every  thing  else  is  but  comment." 
The  chief  principles  are  :  self-sanetification  and 
righteousness,  in  imitation  of  God,  who  is  holy 
and  righteous  (Lev.  xix.  2,  &c.)  ;  brotherly 
love  and  equality,  for  all  people  are  his  children 
(Deut.  xiv.  i.) ;  freedom,  for  all  are  bound  ex- 
clusively to  his  service  (Lev.  xxv.  55) ;  limited 
right  of  property,  for  the  whole  land  belongs  to 
him  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  The  principal  promise  of 
reward  is  the  natural  share  of  the  individual  in 
the  happiness  of  society ;  the  principal  threat 
of  celestial  punishment,  las  natural  share  in  its 
misfortunes;  every  mention  of  reward  beyond 
the  grave,  which  in  the  time  of  Moses  had  long 
been  a  chief  element  in  the  teachings  of  Egyp- 
tian and  other  priests,  is  avoided  throughout, 
probably  as  promoting  selfishness  in  a  rude 
state  of  society  by  referring  exclusively  to  the 
individual.  The  form  of  government  is  the  re- 
publican (though  a  limited  monarchy  may  be 
established  if  the  people  demand  it),  with  the 
moral  theocratic  dictatorship  of  a  prophet  (nahi) 
like  the  lawgiver,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  who  judge  the  merits  and  claims  of  the 
prophet  above  it,  and  above  all  the  majesty  of 
the  divine  law,  which  can  be  explained  and  de- 
veloped, but  not  altered.  The  whole  system  is 
entirely  practical,  containing  no  definitions  of 
supernatural  things,  except  in  a  negative  form, 
no  articles  of  belief,  no  formulas  of  prayer.  The 
following  extracts  from  one  chapter  (Lev.  xix.) 
of  the  Pentateuch  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  its  general  character:  "Ye  shall  fear  every 
man  his  mother  and  his  father,  and  keep  my 
sabbaths:  lam  the  Lord  your  God.  .  .  .  And 
when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou 
shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy  field, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy 
harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vine- 
yard, neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of 
thy  vineyard ;  thou  shalt.  leave  them  tor  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither 
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lie  one  to  another.  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by 
my  name  falsely,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the 
name  of  thy  God  :  I  am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt 
not  defraud  thy  neighbor,  neither  rob  him  ;  the 
wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  ahide  with 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning.  ...  Ye  shall 
do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment ;  thou  shalt 
not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honor 
the  person  of  the  mighty  ;  but  in  righteousness 
shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor.  Thou  shalt  nut 
go  up  and  down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  peo- 
ple ;  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood 
of  thy  neighbor :  I  am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt 
not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart ;  thou  shalt 
in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer 
sin  upon  him.  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear 
any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people, 
but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:  I 
am  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Regard  not  them  that  havo 
familiar  spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards,  to  be 
defiled  by  them :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and 
honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy 
God:  I  am  the  Lord.  And  if  a  stranger  so- 
journ with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex 
him.  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you 
shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and 
thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God.  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in 
judgment,  in  mete-yard,  in  weight,  or  in  meas- 
ure. Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah, 
and  a  just  hin  shah  ye  have :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God,  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  my  stat- 
utes, and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them  :  I  am 
the  Lord." — But  the  difficulties  of  introducing 
this  system  of  institutions  were  as  immense  as 
those  of  maintaining  the  nation  in  the  desert. 
The  first  census  showed  22  male  Levites  above 
one  year  of  age,  and  603,550  males  of  other 
tribes  above  20,  including  22,273  first  born. 
Provisions  were  scanty,  water  was  scarce,  dan- 
gers were  constant ;  the  people  were  an  un- 
ruly mass  of  freed  slaves,  who  often  regretfully 
thought  of  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
quiet  carelessness  of  bondage  ;  a  multitude  of 
non-Israelites  who  had  joined  them  regretted  the 
visible  gods  of  their  former  worship  ;  envy  and 
ambition  often  augmented  the  existing  dissat- 
isfaction. Moses  was  still  on  Mount  Sinai  when 
the  people  compelled  his  brother  Aaron  to  give 
them,  in  a  golden  calf,  an  imitation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Apis,  a  visible  god.  Moses,  descending, 
broke  the  tablets  of  the  covenant  in  his  anger, 
and  restored  order  by  a  massacre  of  the  idola- 
trous rioters,  but  almost  despaired  of  his  mis- 
sion and  desired  to  die.  A  pompous  worship 
was  now  introduced,  and  sacrifices  ordained, 
of  which  a  later  prophet,  Jeremiah  (vii.  22), 
significantly  says  in  the  name  of  God  :  "  For  I 
spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded 
them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offerings 
or  sacrifices."  Moses  removed  his  tent  from 
the  camp.     All  difficulties,  however,  were  con- 


quered by  the  "man  of  God,"  who  consoled 
himself  with  the  idea  that  a  generation  educated 
under  his  guidance  would  replace  that  of  the 
desert.  Having  passed  round  the  lands  of  the 
Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  he  con- 
quered those  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
and  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Batanooa),  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  giving  them  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
died  on  Mount  Nebo  before  entering  the  land 
of  promise.  The  man  who  was  "meek  above 
all  men  that  were  on  the  face  of  the  earth" 
died  in  voluntary  loneliness,  and  "no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 
Joshua,  his  pupil  and  appointed  successor,  an 
Ephraimite,  now  led  the  13  tribes  of  Israel, 
named  after  11  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  2  sons  of 
Joseph,  across  the  Jordan  into  Canaan  (or  Pal- 
estine proper),  which  was  conquered  after  a 
bloody  war  of  extermination,  and  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  Manasseh  (the 
other  half),  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issa- 
char,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan.  The  Levites, 
who  were  to  live  by  tithes,  received  no  separate 
division,  but  a  number  of  cities  within  the  lim- 
its of  every  tribe,  among  others  the  historical 
places  of  Gibeon,  Geba,  Beth-Horon,  Mahanaim, 
Hesbon,  Jaezer,  Hebron,  Shechem,  Golan,  Ke- 
desh,  and  Ramoth-Gilead;  of  which  the  last  5 
together  with  Bezer  were  selected  as  towns  of 
refuge  for  involuntary  murderers,  while  Shiloh 
became  the  central  city,  receiving  the  tabernacle 
with  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Phinehas,  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  zealous  priest,  and  Caleb,  son  of  Je- 
phunneh,  were  among  the  most  distinguished  as- 
sistants of  Joshua.  Before  his  death,  Joshua  held 
an  assembly  of  the  whole  nation  at  Shechem,  in 
which  he  called  upon  them  to  choose  once  more 
between  the  gods  of  their  ancestors  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  those  of  the  conquered  Amorites,  and 
the  God  whom  he  was  determined  to  follow 
with  his  house.  The  people  chose  their  Deliv- 
erer and  Preserver,  and  confirmed  their  choice 
by  a  new  covenant ;  but  scarcely  were  the  elders 
gone  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  work  of 
deliverance  and  maintained  the  order  of  Joshua, 
when  idolatry  and  anarchy  became  general. 
Parts  of  the  country  remained  unconquered, 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  N.  W.,  of  the  Philistines  in  the  S.  W.,  and 
of  the  Jebusites  in  the  centre.  With  these, 
and  with  other  neighbors  on  the  borders,  fre- 
quent warfare  had  to  be  waged,  while  the  young 
state,  forming  a  loose  confederacy  of  12  (or, 
counting  Manasseh  as  two,  of  13)  almost  inde- 
pendent members,  had  neither  natural  boun- 
daries nor  a  capital,  neither  a  hereditary  head 
nor  an  elective  federal  government,  the  only 
bond  of  union  being  the  common  law,  and  the 
only  centre  the  seat  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
whose  guardians  probably  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  convoking  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  Such  national 
assemblies  were  often  held  at  Mizpah.  But  the 
enmity  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  surrounding 
idolatrous  tribes  was  less  pernicious  than  their 
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friendly  relations  in  times  of  peace,  when  the 
voluptuous  rites  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Ashtoreth  and  other  divinities  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Syrians,  and  Philistines,  were  too  seduc- 
tive for  a  people  in  an  undeveloped  state,  whose 
own  religion  required  a  rigid  observance  of  a 
strict  morality.  To  remedy  these  evils,  heroic 
and  inspired  men  arose  from  time  to  time,  re- 
pulsed the  enemies,  restored  order  and  the  law, 
were  acknowledged  as  leaders  and  judges,  at 
least  by  a  part  of  the  people,  and  thus  revived 
its  unity.  This  period  of  republican  federalism 
Tinder  judges  (shofetim,  a  name  which  also  des- 
ignated the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  their  language,  which  was  also  Semitic) 
is  described  in  the  book  of  that  name,  a  contin- 
uation of  that  of  Joshua,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory. But  criticism  labors  in  vain  to  arrange 
chronologically  the  striking  but  in  part  prob- 
ably contemporaneous  events  of  the  narrative. 
Othniel,  a  younger  brotber  or  nephew  of  Ca- 
leb, of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  first  of  the 
judges.  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  delivered  Israel  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Moabites,  having  killed 
with  his  own  left  hand  Eglon,  the  king  of  the 
invaders.  "And  after  him  was  Shamgar,  the 
son  of  Anath,  who  slew  of  the  Philistines  600 
men  with  an  ox  goad,"  at  a  time  when  "  no 
shield  was  seen  or  a  spear  among  40,000  in 
Israel."  Barak,  a  Naphtalite,  inspired  by  Deb- 
orah, a  female  prophet  and  judge,  who  after- 
ward celebrated  the  event  in  her  great  song 
(Judges  v.),  gained  together  with  her  a  signal 
victory  near  Mount  Tabor  and  the  brook  Ivishon 
over  the  army  of  Sisera,  commander  of  Jabin, 
a  Canaanite  king  on  the  N".  of  Palestine,  which 
numbered  900  iron  war  chariots.  Sisera  fled, 
but  was  killed  in  sleep  by  Jael,  a  woman  of  the 
nomadic  and  neutral  Ivenite  tribe,  in  whose 
tent  he  had  sought  refuge.  "  The  mother  of 
Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried 
through  the  lattice,  "Why  is  his  chariot  so  long 
in  coming  ?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chari- 
ot ?  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea,  she  re- 
turned answer  to  herself,  Have  they  not  sped, 
have  they  not  divided  the  prey?"  The  song 
closes  by  comparing  the  victorious  friends  of 
the  Lord  to  the  rising  sun  conquering  the  night. 
Gideon,  characterized  as  the  youngest  son  of 
one  of  the  weakest  families  in  Manasseh,  sur- 
prised with  300  select  men  the  immense  camp 
of  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,  dispersed 
them,  called  the  surrounding  tribes  to  arms, 
exterminated  the  invaders,  appeased  the  Ephra- 
imites,  who  were  jealous  of  the  glory  gained  by 
their  neighbors,  and  refused  to  accept  the  royal 
dignity  offered  him  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
people,  declaring :  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you, 
neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you  ;  the  Lord 
shall  rule  over  you."  Abimelech,  however,  his 
son  by  a  concubine,  gained  adherents  among 
the  idolatrous  friends  of  his  mother  in  Shechem, 
destroyed  the  numerous  family  of  his  father, 
was  proclaimed  king  in  that  city,  was  afterward 
expelled,  but  reconquered  the  city,  and  finally 


perished  while  besieging  the  tower  of  the  neigh- 
boring Thebez  by  a  piece  of  millstone  cast  from 
its  top  by  a  woman.  Jotham,  the  only  son  of 
Jerubbaal  (as  Gideon  was  called  from  his  de- 
struction of  the  Baal  worship)  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers,  had  predict-  * 
ed  the  bloody  end  of  the  usurper  in  his  fable  of 
"  the  trees  that  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over 
them"  (Judges  ix.),  which  is  probably  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  that  kind  of  poetry  now  q 
extant.  Of  the  judges  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
ohar,  and  Jair  from  Gilead  in  Manasseh  beyond 
the  Jordan,  little  more  is  preserved  than  their 
names.  Jephthah,  another  Gileadite,  of  illegit- 
imate birth,  having  been  expelled  from  his 
home,  was  recalled  by  his  native  district  to  com- 
bat against  the  Ammonites,  who  had  attacked 
it,  carried  the  war  into  the  land  of  the  enemy, 
and  returned  after  a  signal  victory,  of  which 
his  heroic  daughter,  in  consequence  of  a  vow, 
became  a  victim,  being  doomed  to  die  or  to  live 
unmarried  in  loneliness,  the  obscurity  of  the 
narrative  rendering  this  point  uncertain.  And 
"  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four 
days  in  a  year."  The  Ephraimites,  who  had 
not  been  called  to  participate  in  the  combat, 
now  threatened  vengeance  on  the  conqueror, 
who,  unlike  Gideon,  terminated  the  quarrel 
with  a  bloody  defeat  of  the  troublesome  tribe, 
which  is  the  first  example  of  civil  war  among 
the  Israelites,  soon  to  be  followed  by  others. 
Ibzan  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  Elon,  a  Zebulun- 
ite,  andAbdon,  an  Ephraimite,  are  next  briefly 
mentioned  as  judges.  Dan,  too,  gave  Israel  a 
judge  in  the  person  of  Samson,  who  braved  and 
humiliated  the  Philistines ;  he  was  a  Nazarite 
of  prodigious  strength,  whose  adventurous  ex- 
ploits in  life  and  death  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  legendary  heroes  of  Greece.  The  great- 
est anarchy  now  prevailed.  The  Danites  not 
having  yet  conquered  their  territory,  COO  men 
among  them  made  an  independent  expedition 
north,  and  conquered  a  peaceful  town  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Laish,  which  was  by  them  named 
Dan,  and  is  henceforth  mentioned  as  the  north- 
ernmost town  of  the  whole  country,  the  oppo- 
site southern  point  being  Beersheba.  The  con- 
cubine of  a  Levite  having  been  outraged  to 
death  on  a  passage  through  Gibeah  in  Benjamin 
by  some  inhabitants  of  that  place,  her  hus- 
band cut  her  corpse  into  pieces  and  sent  them 
to  all  the  tribes,  calling  for  vengeance.  The 
people  assembled  at  Mizpah,  and  demanded  from 
Benjamin  the  surrender  of  the  criminals.  The 
Benjamites  refused  to  obey  what  they  probably 
regarded  as  a  usurpation  by  the  confederacy 
of  their  sovereign  rights,  and  a  bloody  civil  war 
ensued,  in  which  they  were  nearly  exterminated 
after  a  heroic  struggle  against  overwhelming 
forces.  The  people  wept  over  their  fratricidal 
victory,  and  GOO  Benjamites  who  alone  survived 
were  allowed  to  seize  wives  (for  the  victors 
had  sworn  not  to  give  them  any)  from  among 
the  girls  dancing  in  the  valley  of  Shiloh,  on  a 
sacred  festival  annually  celebrated  there.     The 
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little  book  of  Ruth,  -which  contains  the  idyllic 
narrative  of  the  Moabitish  widow  of  that  name, 
who,  faithfully  sharing  the  fate  of  her  unfortu- 
nate mother-in-law,  adopted  her  Hebrew  home 
and  religion,  and  married  Boaz,  is  suppletnent- 

•»  ary  to  the  book  of  Judges.  The  1st  hook  of 
Samuel  begins  with  the  continuation  of  the 
latter.  The  priest  Eli,  who  died  suddenly  on 
receiving  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  peo- 
ple by  the  Philistines,  the  death  of  his  two 
sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  his  pupil,  the  prophet  or  seer  Samuel,  the 
son  of  Elkanah  and  the  pious  Hannah,  were  the 
last  of  the  judges.  The  latter  reestablished  the 
exclusive  worship  of  the  Lord,  routed  the  Phi- 
listines, restored  the  ark,  and  introduced  schools 
of  prophets,  residing  in  Ramah,  his  native  place, 
and  regularly  visiting  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Miz- 
pah  ;  and  when  he  finally  resigned  the  executive 
power,  he  could  say  to  the  assembled  people  at 
Gilgal:  "Behold,  here  I  am;  witness  against 
me  before  the  Lord  :  Whose  ox  have  I  taken? 
or  whose  ass  have  I  taken?  or  whom  have  I 
defrauded?  -whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of 
whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind 
mine  eyes  therewith?"  And  the  people  testi- 
fied to  the  purity  of  his  career.  But  his  sons, 
whom  he  appointed  in  his  old  age,  acted  very 
differently,  and  their  corruption,  but  still  more 
the  desire  for  a  strong  military  head,  so  natural 
after  the  previous  long  period  of  war,  anarchy, 
and  disunion,  finally  decided  the  people  to  urge 
the  appointment  of  a  king  to  rule  them  "like 

•  all  other  nations."  The  seer,  deeply  grieved 
by  the  proposed  change  of  the  Mosaic  form  of 
government,  which  is  distinctly  branded  in  the 
narrative  as  a  repudiation  of  the  divine  rule  itself, 
in  vain  painted  to  the  people  all  the  oppression, 
extortion,  and  degradation  inseparable  from  mo- 
narchical rule  (1  Sam.  viii.) ;  they  persisted  in 
their  demand,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  Saul, 
the  son  of  Kish,  was  appointed  the  first  king  of 
Israel,  and  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy  (1 
Sam.  x.  25)  was  written  and  deposited  in  the 
sanctuary.  Tho  new  rule  was  strengthened  and 
became  popular  by  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  Idumoeans,  Syrians,  and 
Philistines.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king,  Jon- 
athan, distinguished  himself  as  a  heroic  youth. 
Abner,  a  cousin  of  Saul,  became  commander  of 
the  army.  Gibe  ah  was  the  capital  of  the  new 
monarchy.  But  an  expedition  against  the  Ama- 
lekites,  though,  successful,  was  not  executed  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinance  of  Samuel,  who  now 
turned  his  influence  against  Saul.  The  spirit  of 
the  latter  became  troubled,  and  David,  the  son 
of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  was  brought  to  soothe  his 
temper  with  music.  This  young  shepherd  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  Saul  by  his  triumph  over 
Goliath,  the  Philistine  giant,  which  decided  a 
campaign,  as  well  as  by  his  subsequent  successes 
when  he  married  the  princess  Michal,  and  be- 
came the  intimate  friend  of  her  brother  Jona- 
than. Foreseeing  the  future  destinies  of  the 
aspiring  youth,  Saul  repeatedly  attempted  to 
take  his  life,  and,  exasperated  by  his  failures, 


and  tho  protection  bestowed  on  David  by  his 
children,  Samuel,  and  the  priests,  he  extermi- 
nated the  inhabitants  of  Nob,  a  city  of  the  latter, 
and  passed  his  life  in  pursuit  of  his  rival,  who, 
with  a  band  of  desperate  outlaws  roving  on  the 
southern  borders  of  the  country,  baffled  every 
attempt  to  capture  him.  Tho  extermination 
of  wizardship  was  one  of  the  acts  of  Saul.  His 
reign  was  terminated  by  a  catastrophe.  A  bat- 
tle was  fought  against  the  Philistines  at  Mount 
Gilboa;  the  Hebrews  fled,  Jonathan  and  two 
other  sons  of  Saul  fell,  and  the  king  slew  him- 
self with  his  own  sword.  David,  whose  skill 
in  poetry  equalled  Ins  musical  genius,  honored 
in  a  touching  elegy  the  memory  of  his  fallen 
friend  and  foe  (2  Sam.  i.),  who,  "lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  were  even  in  their  death 
not  divided :  they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
were  stronger  than  lions."  Repairing  to  He- 
bron, he  was  anointed  there  by  his  own  tribe  of 
Judah  as  king,  while  Abner  proclaimed  a  sur- 
viving son  of  Saul,  Ishbosheth,  at  Mahanaim, 
who  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  tribes 
(about  1055  B.  C).  Bloody  conflicts  stained 
this  double  reign,  David  continually  gaining 
the  ascendency  through  his  heroic  officers,  the 
brothers  Joab,  Abisai,  and  Asahel,  until  the  as- 
sassination of  Abner  and  soon  after  of  Ishbosh- 
eth, caused  by  private  revenge,  gave  him  the 
whole  kingdom.  He  now  conquered  Zion  from 
the  Jebusites,  made  Jerusalem  his  capital,  or- 
ganized the  national  worship  as  well  as  the 
military  power  of  the  state,  and  by  continual 
victories  over  all  surrounding  neighbors,  except 
Phoenicia,  a  friendly  country,  extended  the 
limits  of  his  dominions  N.  E.  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  S.  W.  as  far  as  the  Red  sea.  Jus- 
tice was  strictly  administered ;  literature  and 
arts,  especially  poetry  and  music,  flourished. 
Asaph,  the  founder  of  a  family  of  sacred  singers, 
rivalled  the  king  in  psalms;  Nathan  and  Gad 
assisted  him  as  prophets,  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
as  priests ;  Joab  held  almost  continually  the 
chief  command  of  the  army.  But  the  palace 
of  the  king  was  often  stained  with  crimes; 
David  himself  had  much  to  repent  of;  the  in- 
famous deeds  of  his  sons  by  various  wives, 
Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  distracted 
the  peace  of  his  house  and  kingdom,  and  the 
two  former  had  perished,  and  two  great  insur- 
rections had  been  quelled,  when  he  died  after  a 
reign  of  40  years  (about  1015).  His  son  and 
successor  Solomon,  by  Bathsheba,  the  widow 
of  the  assassinated  patriot  Uriah,  a  youth  of 
12  years,  commenced  his  reign  with  the  execu- 
tion of  his  half  brother  Adonijah  and  the  aged 
Joab,  who  had  conspired  against  his  succession; 
but  he  soon  became  famous  for  personal  wis- 
dom and  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  for 
the  splendor  of  his  court  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  subjects.  He  inherited  a  large  army  and 
a  full  treasury,  but  he  used  the  former  only 
to  preserve  peace  and  secure  tribute  from  his 
neighbors,  and  the  latter  for  the  adornment  of 
his  country  by  numerous  gorgeous  public  struc- 
tures.    He  built  the  temple,  which  more  than 
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all  contributed  to  Lis  glory,  a  royal  palace,  both 
in  Jerusalem  and  with  tbe  assistance  of  Tyrian 
architects,  an  armory,  Palmyra  (Tadmor)  in  the 
desert,  and  other  cities;  made  common  naval 
expeditions  with  the  king  of  Tyre,  from  Ezion 
Geber,  a  port  on  the  eastern  gidf  of  the  Red 
sea,  to  the  distant  laud  of  Ophir,  -which  brought 
back  gold,  gems,  precious  woods,  and  rare  ani- 
mals ;  imported  horses  from  Egypt  for  his  nu- 
merous cavalry  and  war  chariots;    and  intro- 
duced general  luxury  and  culture  by  his  exam- 
ple.    The  fame  of  his  wisdom  attracted  visitors 
from  many  nations,  among  others  the  queen  of 
Sheba  (Sabaaa)  in  southern  Arabia.     The  au- 
thorship of  3,000  proverbs  and  1,005  songs  is 
mentioned  among  his  literary  merits;   for  he 
wrote  on  beasts,  fowls,  creeping  animals,  fishes, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  plants  from  the  cedar  in  Le- 
banon to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall ;  and  the  extant 
philosophical  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  grace- 
ful Soug  of  Songs  bear  his  name.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  the  mighty  monarch   was 
teaching  wisdom  in  admired  works  of  literature, 
his  personal  example  taught  extravagance  and 
folly.    His  court  was  as    corrupt  as  it  was 
splendid.     The  magnificence  which  he  exhib- 
ited was  not  exclusively  the  product  of  foreign 
gold,  tribute,  and  presents,  but  in  part  based  on 
the  taxes  of  his  subjects.    The  army  served  not 
only  to  secure  peace,  but  also  as  a  tool  of  op- 
pression.   The  public  structures  were  built  with 
the  sweat  of  the  people.  Near  the  national  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Moriah,  altars  and  mounds  were 
erected  for  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  Moloch, 
and  other  idols,  introduced  by  some  of  his  num- 
berless wives  from  their  native  countries,  Phoe- 
nicia, the  land  of  Amnion,  Idumsea,  and  Egypt. 
Rezon  was  suffered  to  establish  a  hostile  dynasty 
in  Damascus,  and  Hadad  to  make  himself  in- 
dependent in  Iduma?a.     When   Solomon  died, 
after  a  peaceful  reign  of  40  years,  the  people 
felt  themselves  so  exhausted  that  they  demand- 
ed a  considerable  change  from  his  son  Reho- 
boam  before  they  proclaimed  him  king  at  She- 
chem,  where  they  had  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
Jeroboam,  an  Epbraimite  who  had  already  at- 
tempted an  insurrection  against  the  late  king, 
now  returned  from  his  exile  in  Egypt  and  beaded 
a  deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens. 
Rehoboam  promised  an  answer  after  3  days.  The 
experienced  councillors  of  his  father  advised  him 
to  yield  for  the  moment  in  order  to  be  master  for 
life  ;  but  tbe  advice  of  his  younger  companions 
better  suited  his  disposition,  and  his  reply  to  the 
people  was  accordingly  :  "  My  father  made  your 
yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my 
father  also  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will 
chastise  you  with  scorpions."    Tbe  consequence 
of  this  was  an  immediate  defection  of  10  tribes, 
who  proclaimed  Jeroboam  their  king,  while  only 
Judah  and  Benjamin  remained  faithful  to  the 
house  of  David.     Rehoboam,  having  fled  from 
Shecbem,  where  his  receiver-general  of  taxes 
was  stoned  by  the  revolted  people,  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  assembled  «  powerful  army  to 
reconquer  his  lost  dominions;  but  the  prophet 
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Shemaiah  dissuaded  the  people  in  the  name  of 
God  from  tbe  civil  war.     Thus  the  division  of 
the  state  into  two  separate  kingdoms  was  con- 
summated (975).     The  northern,  comprising  the 
country  N.  of  Benjamin  and  all  E.  of  the  Jor- 
dan, was  called  Israel,  or,  from  its  principal 
members,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  poetically  Ephraim  ;  its  capital  was 
Shechem,  subsequently  Tirzah,  and  finally  Sama- 
ria (Shomron).     The  southern,  from  its  chief 
tribe  called  Judah,  had  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing the   sanctuary  in  the  old  capital,  and 
being  supported  by  the  Levites  and  the  priests, 
who  gathered  around  it.     To  destroy  the  influ- 
ence of  the  religious  element  upon  his  own  sub- 
jects, who  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  were 
bound  to  repair  3  times  in  tbe  year  to  the  chosen 
sacred  spot,  Jeroboam  revived  the  not  yet  ex- 
tinct Egyptian  superstitions  of  his  people,  estab- 
lished two  golden  calves  as  emblems  of  their 
divinity,   at  Dan  and   Bethel,  on  the  N.  and 
S.  boundaries  of  his  state,  admitted  non-Levites 
to    the    priestly   office,   and    introduced    new 
festivals  and  even  a  new  calendar.     The  Mo- 
saic institutions  being  thus  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  state,  idolatry,  despotism,  and 
corruption  prevailed  throughout  the  250  years 
of  its  existence,  almost  without  interruption. 
While  these  evils  remained  permanent,  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  was  made  still  worse  by  a 
continual  change  of  masters.     Usurpation  fol- 
lowed usurpation  ;  conspiracy,  revolt,  and  regi- 
cide became   common  events.     The  house  of 
Jeroboam  was  exterminated  with  bis  son  Nadab 
by  Baasha,  who  reigned  at  Tirzah,  and  whose 
son   Elah   was    assassinated  whilo   drunk  by 
Zimri,  one  of  bis  generals.     At  the  same  time 
another  of  bis  officers,  who  commanded  an  army 
besieging  Gibbethon,  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 
was  proclaimed  king  by  his  troops,  inarched 
upon  Tirzah,  and  took  it,  and  Zimri  after  a  reign 
of  7  days  burned  himself  with  his  palace.     A 
part  of  the  people  now  wanted  Tibni,  but  Omri 
prevailed,  and  Tibni  died.    Omri,  who  built  Sa- 
maria and  made  it  his  capital,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ahab,  whose  wife  Jezebel,  a  Sidonian 
princess,  was  fanatically  zealous  in  propagating 
the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal,  and  in  per- 
secuting the  prophets  of  monotheism,  who  were 
almost  exterminated.     Ahab  having  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Ramotb-Gilead 
against  the  Syrians  under  Benhadad  II.  (897), 
his  two  sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram  successively 
reigned  after  him  ;  but  with  the  latter  the  idol- 
atrous house  of  Omri  was  exterminated  by  Jehu, 
Avho  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  officers  of  the 
army  which  he  commanded  againstllazaelof  Sy- 
ria in  Gilead  (884).    -1  ehn,  who  had  been  anoint- 
ed by  the  prophet  Elisha,  abolished  the  worship 
of  Baal,  but  left  the  institutions  of  Jeroboam. 
His  dynasty,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  Elisha, 
was  in  many  respects  prosperous.     To  it  be- 
longed  the   kings  Jeboabaz,  Joasb,  Jeroboam 
II.,  and  Zechariah,  with  whose  murder  by  Shal- 
lum   it  ended  (773).      Shallum   met  with    the 
same  fate   after  a   month  through  Menahem, 
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whose  son  Pekahiah  "was  slain  and  succeeded 
by  his  chariot  driver  Pekah.  The  murderer  of 
the  latter,  Iloshea,  was  the  last  of  the  usurpers, 
and  the  last  king  of  Israel.  This  state,  which 
during  all  its  existence  was  exposed  to  violent 
shocks  from  its  neighbors,  Judah,  the  Philis- 
tines, Moab,  which  revolted,  and  especially  from 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  against  whom  its 
possessions  beyond  the  Jordan  could  seldom  be 
defended,  had  recovered  some  strength  by  re- 
peated victories  under  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II.; 
but  soon  after,  rotten  and  decayed  through  idol- 
atry, despotism,  and  anarchy,  it  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  growing  power  of  Assyria,  to  whose 
king  Phul  it  became  tributary  after  an  invasion 
in  the  reign  of  Menahem.  Tiglath  Pileser  con- 
quered its  E.  and  N".  provinces,  carrying  off 
the  inhabitants  to  Assyria,  in  the  time  of  Pekah, 
and  Salmanassar  destroyed  it  entirely,  conquer- 
ing the  capital,  Samaria,  after  a  siege  of  3 
years  (721),  taking  Hoshea  prisoner,  and  dispers- 
ing the  inhabitants  throughout  the  N.  E.  prov- 
inces of  his  empire,  where  their  idolatrous  hab- 
its made  them  likely  to  lose  their  nationality  and 
soon  to  disappear  among  their  neighbors,  though 
scattered  remnants  may  occasionally  have  emerg- 
ed at  later  periods,  and  in  various  countries, 
as  representatives  of  the  10  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  prophets  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  who  contribut- 
ed to  the  election  of  Jeroboam  I.,  Elijah,  the 
hero  of  the  Mosaic  religion  under  Ahab,  his 
great  disciple  Elisha,  the  two  contemporaries 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  Amos  and  Hosea,  Micah,  who 
lived  in  the  last  period,  and  many  others,  strove 
in  vain  to  check  the  growing  power  of  evil  by 
appeals  to  the  conscience  of  rulers  and  people, 
boldly  denouncing  the  despotism,  hypocrisy, 
and  licentiousness  of  kings,  princes,  and  priests, 
the  selfishness,  pride,  and  extravagance  of  the 
rich,  the  extortions,  deceptions,  and  seductions 
practised  on  the  people,  and  again  and  again 
kindling  the  spirit  of  justice,  truth,  patriotism, 
humility,  or  hope.  The  extant  books  of  the 
three  last  named  prophets,  while  painting  in 
the  darkest  colors  the  wickedness  and  perverse- 
ness  of  the  mighty  and  the  degradation  and 
misery  of  the  poor,  console  us  by  showing  what 
pure  and  sublimo  ideas  of  justice,  morality,  and 
fraternity  were  still  entertained  and  taught, 
what  bright  visions  of  a  future  state  of  man- 
kind could  still  be  conceived,  and  what  severe 
truths  and  fiery  reprimands  were  still  listened 
to  even  in  those  times.  Without  these  living 
thoughts  of  that  distant  age,  without  these  evi- 
dences of  continued  moral  struggles  and  sub- 
lime efforts,  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, as  preserved  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  would  be  but  a  gloomy  record  of 
crime,  bloodshed,  and  misery. — The  rival  state 
of  Judah  enjoyed  more  frequent  periods  of  pros- 
perity and  lawful  order,  as  well  as  a  longer 
duration.  There  the  interest  of  the  dynasty, 
which  continued  in  a  direct  line  of  succession 
down  to  the  latest  period,  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  people.  Their  common  enemy  was  the 
idolatry  which  reigned  in  Israel.   Their  common 


safeguard  was  the  law,  which  was  hero  sup- 
ported by  the  Levites,  and  more  effectively  de- 
fended by  the  prophets.  Corruption,  however, 
often  led  both  government  and  people  to  break 
down  their  only  wall  of  protection,  and  to  imi- 
tate the  pernicious  example  of  their  neighbors. 
This  tendency  prevailed  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  the  most  important  event  of  which, 
was  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (Sheshonk),  king 
of  Egypt,  who  pillaged  the  temple  and  the 
royal  palace.  War  against  Jeroboam  was  almost 
continually  waged  during  this  and  the  follow- 
ing short  reign  of  Abijam.  The  successor  of 
the  latter,  Asa,  abolished  idolatry,  checked  pub- 
lic immorality,  routed  an  invading  army  of 
Ethiopians,  resisted  the  attacks  of  Baasha  of 
Israel  through  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Da- 
mascene Syria,  and  fortified  Gibeah  and  Mizpah 
against  an  invasion  from  the  north.  Jehosha- 
phat,  his  son,  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  even 
fought  in  alliance  with  Ahab  against  Benhadad 
of  Syria  (807),  subdued  Idumsea,  and  fought 
successfully  against  the  Moabites  and  their 
allies,  but  was  unfortunate  in  an  attempted  ex- 
pedition to  Ophir.  Internally,  too,  his  reign 
was  one  of  the  most  successful,  the  salutary  re- 
forms of  his  father  being  further  developed. 
But  his  son  Jehoram,  having  married  Athaliah, 
a  sister  of  Ahab,  followed  the  example  of  the 
court  of  Samaria,  and  also  lost  his  father's  con- 
quest, Idumaaa,  by  a  revolt.  Ahaziah  was 
equally  attached  to  the  house  of  Ahab,  whose 
fate  he  shared.  Having  gone  to  visit  Jehoram, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  conspirators 
under  Jehu,  and  expired  on  his  flight  at  Megid- 
do  (884).  On  receiving  news  of  that  event, 
Athaliah  his  mother  usurped  the  government, 
exterminating  all  the  royal  princes  except  one, 
Joash,  a  child  of  one  year,  who  was  saved  by 
his  aunt  and  secreted  in  the  temple.  Six  years 
later  Jehoiada,  an  old  priest,  matured  a  con- 
spiracy, the  legal  heir  to  the  house  of  David 
was  produced  in  the  temple,  and  the  queen, 
who  hastened  thither,  was  slain.  The  altars  of 
Baal  were  now  destroyed,  and  the  temple  re- 
paired under  the  influence  of  Jehoiada;  but  an 
invasion  of  Hazael  from  Syria  could  not  be  re- 
pulsed, and  the  capital  itself  was  saved  only  by 
an  immense  ransom.  After  the  death  of  Jehoiada 
Joash  abandoned  his  teachings,  and  even  the 
son  of  his  benefactor,  Zechariah,  who  boldly 
reprimanded  him,  fell  a  victim  to  his  tyranny, 
which  was  ended  with  his  life  by  a  conspiracy 
(838).  His  successor  Amaziah  punished  the 
murderers  of  his  father,  and  made  a  successful 
expedition  to  Idumasa,  but  was  made  prisoner 
in  a  battle  against  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  which 
he  had  wantonly  provoked  by  a  challenge,  and, 
having  returned  after  the  death  of  that  king  to 
his  conquered  and  unfortified  capital,  was  de- 
prived by  a  conspiracy  of  his  throne  and  life. 
The  following  reign  of  Uzziah  or  Azariah  was 
not  only  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  lasting  52  years,  but  also  distinguished 
by  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Arabians,  and 
Ammonites,  and  by  the  flourishing  condition 
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of  husbandry,  mechanical  arts,  and  literature. 
Beside  Amos  and  Hosea,  who  "were  active  also 
in  Judah,  Jonah  and  Joel  were  among  the  pro- 
phets of  that  period.  Of  the  last  we  still  pos- 
sess a  beautiful  poetical  description  of  a  dreadful 
devastation  by  locusts,  perhaps  allegorically  of 
barbarians,  when  uthe  land  was  as  the  garden 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  tbem  a  deso- 
late wilderness."  Another  destructive  event  was 
a  long  remembered  earthquake.  Jotham,  the 
son  of  Uzziah,  who  during  the  last  years  of  his 
reign  acted  as  regent,  continued  after  his  father's 
death  (759)  his  beneficent  rule;  but  his  son 
Ahaz  again  introduced  idolatry,  and  his  reign 
was  disgraceful  and  disastrous.  Rezin  and  Pe- 
kah,  allied  against  him,  advanced  as  far  as  Je- 
rusalem, which  was  saved  only  by  the  dearly 
purchased  aid  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  As- 
syria, who  conquered  Damascus,  carried  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity,  and  slew  Rezin.  Ahaz 
declared  himself  the  subject  of  his  Assyrian  de- 
liverer, and  also  suffered  attacks  by  the  revolt- 
ed Philistines,  while  the  state  of  the  interior  of 
the  country  provoked  the  immortal  denunci- 
ations of  Isaiah  and  Micah.  "  How  is  the  faith- 
ful city  become  a  harlot!"  exclaims  the  former 
of  Jerusalem.  "It  was  full  of  judgment;  right- 
eousness lodged  in  it;  but  now  murderers. 
Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine  mixed 
with  water ;  thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and 
companions  of  thieves  ;  every  one  loveth  gifts, 
and  followeth  after  rewards ;  they  judge  not  the 
fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow 
come  unto  them."  The  latter  thus  addresses 
the  rulers  :  "  Hear  this,  I  pray  you,  ye  heads  of 
the  house  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  that  abhor  judgment,  and  pervert  all 
equity.  They  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and 
Jerusalem  with  iniquity.  The  heads  thereof 
judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach 
for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for 
money."  But  these  prophets  express  in  no  less 
glowing  words  their  hopes  of  a  better  future, 
which  seemed  to  be  realized  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Hezekiah  the  son  of  Ahaz.  This 
pious  king  followed  almost  entirely  the  injunc- 
tions of  Isaiah,  who  was  bold  enough  to  ad- 
vise an  uncompromising  abolition  of  ancient 
abuses  and  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  war 
against  the  Philistines,  independence  of  Assyria, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  rejection  of  any  alli- 
ance with  Egypt ;  and  was  powerful  enough  to 
brave  the  general  corruption,  to  baffle  the  plots 
of  the  court,  and  to  maintain  the  courage  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  sick  king  during  the 
great  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  when  the  state 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Thus  Judah  escaped 
the  fate  of  her  sister  state,  which  had  a  few 
years  before  been  conquered  and  devastated  by 
the  Assyrians,  and  which  now  began  to  be  re- 
peopled  principally  by  Cutha?ans,  an  idolatrous 
people  subject  to  their  rule,  who,  mingling  their 
rites  with  those  of  their  new  territory  about 
Samaria,  became  afterward  known  under  the 
name  of  Samaritans  (Cuthim),  while  scattered 
portions  of  the   ancient  Hebrew  inhabitants 


augmented  the  number  of  the  subjects  of 
Hezekiah.  But  the  reign  of  his  son  Manasseh, 
longer  than  that  of  Uzziah,  was  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  Ahaz.  Idolatry  was  not 
only  publicly  introduced,  but  had  its  altars  even 
on  Mount  Moriah.  The  most  abominable  prac- 
tices prevailed,  including  the  bloody  worship 
of  Moloch,  and  Jerusalem  was  filled  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  victims  of  tyranny,  while 
the  limits  of  the  country  were  narrowed  by 
hostile  neighbors.  Amon,  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
followed  in  his  father's  footsteps,  but  was  mur- 
dered after  two  years.  Josiah,  his  successor,  how- 
ever, was  a  zealous  imitator  of  Hezekiah,  and 
was  assisted  in  his  radical  reforms  by  the  re- 
viving influence  of  the  prophets,  among  whom 
were  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  the  young  Jeremiah, 
and  their  female  colleague  Huldah.  Nahum  cele- 
brated the  final  fall  of  Assyria,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  its  capital,  "the  bloody  city 
full  of  lies  and  robbery,  (whence)  the  prey  de- 
parteth  not,"  which  was  then  completed  by  the 
allied  Babylonians  and  Medes.  But  the  power 
of  Babylonia,  lately  founded  by  Nabopolassar, 
was  now  growing  to  a  threatening  extent,  and 
the  position  of  the  weak  kingdom  of  Judah  be- 
tween this  and  the  rival  power  of  Egypt  doom- 
ed it  to  a  sudden  catastrophe.  Pharaoh  Necho 
having  commenced  a  campaign  against  Baby- 
lonia through  Philistia,  Josiah  opposed  his 
march,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  His 
son  Jehoahaz  was  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt,  and 
the  younger  Jehoiakim  (or  Eljakim)  appointed 
king  in  his  stead.  The  great  victory  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, however,  over  Nechoon  the  Euphrates, 
soon  made  Jehoiakim  a  vassal  of  their  empire. 
He  afterward  revolted,  against  the  advice  of 
Jeremiah,  who  saw  the  impossibility  of  resist- 
ing the  sway  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  successor 
of  Nabopolassar.  The  king  was  as  little  in- 
clined to  listen  to  his  counsel  in  his  foreign  as 
he  was  in  his  domestic  policy.  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies were  burned.  Another  prophet,  Uriah, 
was  punished  for  the  boldness  of  his  rebukes 
with  death.  The  Chaldeans  soon  invaded  the 
country,  and  were  joined  by  its  neighboring 
enemies.  After  the  death  of  his  father  and  a 
short  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Jehoiachin  or  Jeco- 
niah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  terminated  the  war 
by  a  voluntary  surrender  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  sent  him  with  his  family,  his  army,  and 
thousands  of  the  most  important  citizens,  to 
Babylonia  as  captives.  The  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple and  royal  house  were  plundered.  Mattaniah, 
an  uncle  of  the  dethroned  king,  was  appointed 
his  successor,  as  vassal  of  the  conqueror,  under 
the  name  of  Zedekiah  (598).  It  was  the  last  reign 
of  the  house  of  David.  Zedekiah,  a  weak  prince, 
was  induced  by  a  misguided  patriotism  to  re- 
volt against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jeremiah  in  vain 
exerted  all  his  zeal  and  eloquence  to  dissuade 
the  king  and  the  people  from  this  pernicious 
step.  He  was  persecuted  by  both  ;  the  seduc- 
tive influence  of  false  prophets  prevailed.  The 
2d  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  now 
ensued  (588).     It  fell  after  a  desperate  defence. 
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The  king,  who  attempted  to  escape  "with  the 
remnants  of  Ids  troops,  was  made  prisoner  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  was  deprived  of 
his  eyes  after  having  seen  the  slaughter  of  Ins 
children,  and  was  sent  in  chains  to  Babylon. 
The  temple  was  burned,  its  vessels  were  plun- 
dered, the  walls  and  palaces  of  Jerusalem  de- 
stroyed, and  all  important  or  wealthy  citizens 
carried  into  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Jere- 
miah was  spared  and  allowed  to  remain  with 
Gedaliah,  whom  Xebuehadnezzar  appointed  his 
viceroy  at  Mizpah,  and  around  whom  a  number 
of  the  remaining  people  soon  gathered.  But 
this  last  centre,  too,  was  soon  destroyed  by  the 
assassination  of  Gedaliah.  A  number  of  the 
surviving  officers  emigrated  with  their  followers 
and  Jeremiah,  who  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade 
them,  to  Egypt,  whither  the  sword  of  the  Chal- 
deans still  followed  them.  The  annihilation  of 
the  state  of  Judah  was  complete.  Jerusalem 
"  sits  solitary,  the  city  that  was  full  of  people 
is  become  as  a  widow ;  the  princess  among  the 
provinces  is  become  tributary.  She  weepeth 
sore  in  the  night;  among  all  her  lovers  she  hath 
cone  to  comfort  her.  Judah  is  gone  into  cap- 
tivity ;  she  finds  no  rest.  The  ways  of  Zion  do 
mourn,  because  none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts; 
all  her  gates  are  desolate  ;  her  priests  sigh,  her 
virgins  are  afflicted."  These  elegiac  sounds  of 
the  "Lamentations"  are  not  the  most  touching 
of  the  numerous  effusions  that  treat  that  tragic 
end.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Eze- 
kiel  exclaims :  "  My  sheep  wandered  through 
all  the  mountains,  and  upon  every  high  hill ; 
yea,  my  flock  was  scattered  upon  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  none  did  search  or  seek  after 
them."  Habakkuk,  speaking  of  the  Chaldees, 
'•that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,"  asks  God: 
"  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil  and 
canst  not  look  on  iniquity  ;  wherefore  lookest 
thou  upon  them  that  deal  treacherously,  when 
the  wicked  devoureth  lain  that  is  more  right- 
eous than  he?"  Jeremiah  curses  the  day  of 
his  birth,  and  accuses  God.  Providence  is  also 
arraigned  in  the  book  of  Job,  a  sublime  lyrical 
drama,  which  numerous  critics  regard  as  a  pro- 
duction of  that  time.  A  number  of  psalms, 
too,  belong  to  the  last  period  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  But  Babylonia,  the  prison  of  the 
Jewish  nation  (for  this  name  had  now  become 
the  most  familiar),  was  destined  also  to  become 
the  cradle  of  its  regeneration.  The  Babylonish 
captivity  was  the  "furnace  of  affliction"  which 
purified  it,  and,  as  is  said  in  Zechariah  (xiii. 
8,  9),  two  parts  perished,  but  the  third  part 
was  left  therein,  brought  "  into  fire  as  silver 
is  refined,  and  as  gold  is  tried."  The  most 
eminent  of  the  people  had  been  transplant- 
ed there  with  Jeconiah,  and  afterward,  among 
others,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  his  pious  compan- 
ions at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Hana- 
niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah ;  and  their  activ- 
ity in  reviving  the  spirit  of  religion  and  nation- 
ality is  evident  from  the  numerous  contributions 
to  the  Hebrew  literature  of  that  period,  all 
glowing  with  enthusiasm  and  unconquered  hope. 


The  court,  that  source  of  corruption,  was  no 
more ;  the  priests  of  Baal  and  Moloch,  so  long 
fattened  on  lies,  had  disappeared  with  tho  altars 
of  their  idols ;  the  voluptuous  groves  of  Ash- 
toreth  could  not  be  transplanted  into  the  land  of- 
dreary  captivity ;  Zion  was  regretfully  remem- 
bered on  the  brooks  of  Babylon,  and  the  true 
admonishers  of  the  people,  who  had  predicted 
all  this,  now  found  more  willing  ears.  Their 
consolations,  too,  and  the  deliverance  which 
they  promised,  were  soon  to  be  confirmed ;  and 
the  captives,  who  were  full  of  revengeful  hatred 
toward  their  oppressor,  the  profligate  and 
treacherous  mistress  of  the  world,  heard  with 
secret  delight  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  tho 
Medo-Persian  empire  against  her.  There  are 
no  more  vigorous  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures than  those  which  describe  Cyrus,  tho 
"servant  of  the  Lord,"  called  to  "execute  his 
vengeance,"  his  army,  his  victorious  approach, 
and  the  fall  of  Babylon  (538).  The  last  ruler 
of  that  city,  Belshazzar,  was  drinking  wine  with 
his  lords,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  from 
the  golden  and  silver  vessels  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  when  "one  messenger  was  running 
to  meet  another"  to  tell  him  "  that  his  city  was 
taken  at  one  end."  The  Persian  conqueror  did 
not  disappoint  those  who  had  predicted,  and 
perhaps  secretly  promoted  his  triumphs.  He 
allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country, 
where  they  could  be  useful  by  forming  a  kind 
of  outpost  against  Egypt,  and  to  rebuild  their 
capital  and  temple.  The  first  and  largest  body 
of  returning  patriots  consisted  of  more  than 
42,000  persons,  under  the  lead  of  Zerubba- 
bel,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  and  the 
high  priest  Jeshua.  But  the  idolatrous  Samari- 
tans, whom  the  Jews  would  not  admit  to  havo 
a  share  in  the  new  temple,  exerted  themselves 
to  prevent  their  rebuilding  and  fortifying  Jeru- 
salem, calumniating  them  at  the  court  of  Per- 
sia, particularly  under  Cambyses  (529-22)  and 
Pseudo-Smerdis  (522).  Darius,  however,  fully 
confirmed  the  permission  of  Cyrus  (521). 
The  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (assisted, 
perhaps,  by  Obadiah,  who  seems  to  have  been 
their  contemporary)  inspired  Zcrubbabel,  the 
priests,  and  the  people  with  fresh  zeal,  and  after 
5  years  the  new  temple  was  completed  (510). 
The  events  which  are  described  in  the  book  of 
Esther — the  elevation  of  the  Jewess  of  that 
name  (or  Iladassah)  to  the  dignity  of  Persian 
queen,  the  high  official  career  of  her  relative 
Mordecai,  the  schemes  of  Haman,  a  courtier  and 
personal  enemy  of  the  latter,  to  destroy  all  the 
-lews  of  the  Persian  empire,  his  fall,  and  the  al- 
most miraculous  escape  of  the  people  through 
Mordecai  and  Esther — probably  refer  to  the  reign 
of  Xerxes  (485-'G5),  the  son  of  Darius,  though 
the  name  Ahasuerus  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  to 
designate  various  monarchs  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Under  the  following  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
Ezra,  the  pious  scribe  (or  critic,  sqfer),  led  anew 
colony  of  Jews  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  carried  through  a  series  of 
important  reforms,  completing  the  restoration 
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of  the  Mosaic  law,  for  'which  he  was  afterward 
revered  as  the  second  lawgiver  of  his  people. 
The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  however, 
or  rather  in  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  was  not 
cheering.  The  city  had  no  walls  or  gates,  and 
poverty  prevailed.  To  remedy  these  evils  Xe- 
hemiah,  the  Jewish  cup-bearer  of  Artaxerxes, 
started  from  Susa  with  the  permission  of  the 
monarch  and  the  dignity  of  governor  (444). 
The  work  of  restoring  and  fortifying  Jerusalem 
was  now  carried  on  and  executed  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  though  the  laborers  were  often 
obliged  to  work  under  arms,  the  Samaritans  and 
their  friends  threatening  an  attack.  Notwith- 
standing his  dignity,  Nehemiah  voluntarily 
shared  the  toils  and  privations  of  his  brethren. 
He  restored  order,  assisted  the  poor,  abolished 
the  abuses  of  the  rich,  and  strengthened  the 
observance  of  the  law.  After  a  long  absence  at 
the  royal  court,  during  which  fresh  disorder  had 
arisen,  he  resumed  his  pious  and  patriotic  work, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Malachi,  the  last  of 
the  kAown  prophets.  The  enmity  of  the  Samari- 
tans, though  baffled  in  its  first  assaults,  remained 
active  down  to  a  much  later  period,  their  sep- 
aration having  been  sanctioned  by  a  rival  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  Jewish  temple  on 
Mount  Moriah  had  a  successive  line  of  hered- 
itary high  priests  in  the  direct  descendants  of 
Jeshua,  of  whom  Jaddua  held  that  most  influ- 
ential office  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  whose  wrath  he 
is  said  to  have  diverted  from  Jerusalem  (332). 
The  names  of  the  Persian  governors  during  the 
last  century  of  that  empire  are  unknown,  this 
being  altogether  the  most  obscure  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
time  of  comparative  tranquillity  and  prosperity ; 
at  least  it  included  no  particular  national  disas- 
ter, as  it  added  no  day  of  fasting  to  those  re- 
cently established  in  commemoration  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  the  death  of  Gedaliah,  etc.  But  the 
same  century,  together  with  the  time  of  Ezra, 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  the 
most  important  religious  developments,  of  a 
permanent  consolidation  of  Judaism.  The  first 
impulse  had  probably  been  given  in  Babylonia, 
during  the  active  literary  period  of  the  captivity. 
But  Ezra  the  sofer,  his  contemporaries  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Nehemiah,  and  others,  "the  men  of 
the  great  assembly"  (anshey  ~keneseth  liaggcdo- 
lah),  and  the  successive  soferim,  are  the  real 
authors  of  the  restoration  and  the  new  develop- 
ments connected  with  it.  The  sacred  Scriptures 
were  collected,  authenticated,  and  arranged  into 
a  canon,  including  the  most  precious  remnants 
of  a  vast  literature,  among  the  lost  parts  of 
which  were  the  often  mentioned  and  quoted 
"  book  Hayashar,"  probably  a  collection  of  his- 
torical songs,  the  book  of  the  n  Wars  of  the 
Lord,''  the  special  "  Chronicles"  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  prophecies  of  Nathan, 
Ahijah,  Iddo,  and  others,  the  "  History  of 
Solomon,"  various  works  of  this  king,  and  an 
endless  multitude  of  others ;  their  great  num- 
ber was  complained  of  in  the  philosophical  book 


of  Ecclesiastes,  a  work  commonly  attributed  to 
Solomon,  but  by  numerous  critics  to  a  very  late 
period.  The  Pentateuch  was  publicly  read, 
taught  in  schools,  explained,  hermeneutically 
expounded  (i7iidrash),  and  translated  into  the 
Chaldee  language,  which  the  common  people 
had  adopted  in  Babylonia,  together  with  various 
eastern  notions  concerning  angels,  spirits,  and 
other  supernatural  things.  The  legal  or  reli- 
gious traditions,  explanatory  or  complementary 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  traced  back  through 
the  prophets  and  elders  to  that  lawgiver,  and  sys- 
tematically established  as  the  oral  law  (torah  or 
debarim  shelbaal  pelt).  New  obligations  were 
added  to  form  a  kind  of  "fence"  (seyag)  around 
the  law,  preventing  its  infraction,  and  founded 
on  the  authority  of  the  scholars  aud  wise  men 
of  the  age  {dibrcy  soferim,  mitztath  zekenim). 
The  following  century  and  a  half,  when  Judaea 
was  a  province  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleu- 
cidas,  is  marked  by  new  features.  Greek  re- 
finement, science,  and  philosophy  spread  among 
the  Jews,  particularly  among  the  flourishing 
colonies  in  Alexandria  and  other  cities  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Apart  of  the  people,  especially  the 
wealthier,  adopted  the  Epicurean  notions  of  the 
demoralized  Greeks  of  that  time,  and  were  final- 
ly organized  as  a  sect,  denying  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  rejecting  the  authority  of  tradition, 
and  adhering  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  while  the  teachings  of  the  stoics  agreed 
well  with  the  more  austere  life  of  the  followers 
of  the  "great  assembly,"  who  maintained  their 
preponderance  with  the  people.  As  a  sect  the 
former  were  called  Sadducees,  the  more  ascetic 
of  the  latter  Pharisees.  The  derivation  of  both 
these  names  is  as  little  settled  as  is  that  of  the 
name  of  the  Essenes,  who  appear  about  the  close 
of  this  period,  forming  secluded,  industrious,  and 
socialistic  communities,  and  engaged  in  medical, 
mystical,  and  ascetic  practices.  The  Samaritans, 
who,  adopting  in  part  the  Mosaic  rites,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  attaching  to  their  temple  a  part  of  the 
neighboring  Jews,  now  followed  the  example 
of  the  Hellenizing  cities  of  Syria,  and  made  little 
opposition  to  the  spreading  worship  of  the  Greek 
gods.  The  Greek  language  became  common  in 
Judasa,  and  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch prepared  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
in  Egypt  (the  Septnagint)  was  used  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  that  country.  A  Syrian  dialect  of 
the  Aramaic  was  used  for  the  same  purpose 
by  the  Samaritans,  and  the  pure  Chaldee  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Politically  no  less  than  in  matters  of  religion, 
Judffia  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  the  high 
priests,  who  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Syrian  kings,  and  the  sanhedrim  of  Je- 
rusalem, a  college  of  70,  with  a  president  (beth 
din  luiggadol,  high  court).  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (323),  the  little  province  frequently 
changed  masters,  until  it  was  definitively  attach- 
ed to  the  empire  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  under 
whom  the  celebrated  Simon  the  Just  (or  Right- 
teous)  officiated  as  high  priest,  and  Antigonus  of 
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Socho  as  president  of  the  sanhedrim.  The  un- 
certainty of  possession  made  the  foreign  rulers 
more  lenient.  The  country  was  growing  in 
wealth  and  population,  in  spite  of  large  colonies 
drawn  to  Alexandria  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Soter,  and  others.  These  were  particularly  well 
treated,  and  enjoyed  privileges  which  made  them 
an  object  of  envy.  They,  like  their  brethren 
of  Babylonia  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  en- 
riched Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  their  gifts 
and  visits  during  festivals.  Ptolemy  II.  Phil- 
adelphus  (285-46)  was  especially  favorable 
to  the  Jews.  Under  his  successors,  however, 
Judtea  grew  impatient  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  and 
when  Antiochus  the  Great  attacked  the  young 
Ptolemy  V.,  the  Jews  willingly  aided  him  in 
driving  the  Egyptians  from  their  land  (198). 
They  soon  had  reason  to  regret  this  change  of 
dynasty.  The  Seleucidae  were  bent  on  Helleniz- 
ing  their  empire,  and  were  offended  by  the 
determination  of  the  Jews  to  preserve  their 
own  national  and  religious  peculiarities.  The 
treasures,  too,  which  had  been  slowly  accumu- 
lated in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  tempted  their 
avarice,  while  they  also  augmented  the  number 
of  priestly  office  seekers.  Tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion growing  together,  the  dignity  of  high  priest 
was  finally  cou verted  into  an  office  for  sale.  One 
Onias  was  robbed  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
younger  brother  Jason,  who  offered  360  talents  to 
the  court  of  Syria  ;  a  third  brother,  Menelaus, 
wrested  it  from  him,  giving  300  more,  and 
strove  to  maintain  himself  in  his  usurpation  by 
scandalously  promoting  the  arbitrary  schemes 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Being  driven  from 
the  city  by  Jason  and  his  followers,  and  be- 
sieged in  the  citadel,  he  was  rescued  by  Antio- 
chus, who  destroyed  a  part  of  the  city,  sold 
many  of  his  opponents  into  slavery,  and  robbed 
the  "temple  (170).  But  worse  was  to  follow. 
During  the  second  expedition  of  the  Syrian 
king  against  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his  death 
spread  in  Judaea,  and  Jerusalem  immediately 
rose  against  his  officers.  But  the  Ilelleni/.ing 
Jews  opened  its  gates  to  the  returning  king, 
and  an  unparalleled  slaughter  of  the  religious 
inhabitants  ensued  (169).  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  Antiochus  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city, 
garrisoned  a  new  citadel  with  his  soldiers,  and 
decreed  the  general  and  exclusive  introduc- 
tion of  Greek  idolatry.  The  image  of  the 
king  was  placed  in  the  temple,  swine  were 
sacrificed  on  tho  altar,  new  altars  were  every- 
where erected  for  the  obligatory  worship  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  burned,  circumcision  was  prohibited,  and 
every  act  of  opposition  made  a  capital  crime 
and  punished  with  extreme  cruelty.  Thousands 
after  thousands  were  dragged  into  captivity, 
sold  as  slaves,  or  butchered.  Finally  the  king 
departed  on  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
leaving  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his  gen- 
eral Apollonius  (167).  The  latter  continued  it 
in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  but  soon  met  with 
a  sudden  check.  Mattathias,  an  old  priest  of 
the  village  of  Modin,  and  of  the  distinguished 


house  of  the  Asmoneans,  and  his  5  sons  John 
(Johanan),  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan, 
commanded  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  drew  their 
swords  in  defence  of  their  religious  liberty,  and 
soon  after  were  able  to  defend  that  of  others. 
The  people  flocked  after  them  into  tho  desert, 
whence  they  sallied  forth  to  destroy  tho  altars 
of  their  oppressors.  Contempt  of  death  gave 
victory,  and  victory  created  new  warriors.  The 
work  of  liberation  was  successfully  commenced 
when  the  old  patriot  died  (166),  leaving  the 
command  in  the  hands  of  Judas,  who  well  de- 
served by  his  overwhelming  victories  the  sur- 
name of  the  Hammer  (Maccab),  though  the 
name  of  Maccabees,  which  is  applied  to  the 
whole  house,  and  the  title  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  their  history,  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  initials  of  a  supposed  scriptural  sign, 
or  from  those  of  the  name  of  the  father,  M(i) 
K(amokha)  B(aelim)  J(ehovah)  ("Who  is  like 
thee  among  the  gods,  O  Everlasting?"),  and 
M(attithyahu)  K(ohen)  B(en)  J(ohanan)  (Mat- 
tahias  the  priest,  son  of  Johanan).  Terror 
reigned  among  the  Syrians  in  Judsea.  Their 
greatly  superior  forces  suffered  defeat  after 
defeat  under  Apollonius,  Seron,  Lysias,  Timo- 
theus,  Nicanor,  and  other  generals.  Jerusalem 
was  reconquered,  the  temple  purified,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  concluded  with  the  Romans,  tho 
traitor  Menelaus  was  executed  by  order  of  An- 
tiochus, and  the  latter  soon  after  died  (164). 
But  the  bold  struggle  of  the  heroic  brothers 
again  became  desperate.  Eleazar  (or  perhaps 
another  warrior  of  the  same  name),  rushing 
through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy  to  transpierco 
an  elephant,  on  which  he  supposed  the  young 
king  Eupator  himself  to  be  seated,  was  crushed 
under  the  belly  of  the  falling  animal.  Judas, 
seeing  himself  deserted  by  most  of  his  follow- 
ers at  the  approach  of  an  immense  host  under 
Bacchides,  and  having  no  alternative  but  flight 
or  death,  chose  the  latter,  attacked  the  Syrians 
with  800  men,  broke  through  one  of  their  wings, 
but  was  surrounded  by  the  other,  and  perished 
with  all  his  companions  (160).  The  surviving 
brothers  again  fled  to  the  desert  of  the  south, 
carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare,  in  which  John 
soon  after  fell.  But  the  protracted  struggles 
for  succession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  between 
the  various  kings  and  usurpers  Avho  followed 
Eupator,  Demetrius  Soter  the  son  of  Epiphanes, 
his  pretended  brother,  Alexander  Balas,  Deme- 
trius Nicator  the  son  of  Soter,  Antiochus  the 
son  of  Balas,  Antiochus  Sidctes  the  son  of  Ni- 
cator, and  Tryphon,  gave  Jonathan,  who  now 
commanded,  and  after  him  Simon,  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Jon- 
athan's friendship  was  soon  sought  by  the  rival 
pretenders  ;  he  made  peace  with  the  one  or  tho 
other,  was  acknowledged  as  high  priest,  strate- 
gus,  and  cthnarch  of  Juda?a,  and  was  successful 
in  his  long  wars,  but  was  finally  enticed  to  an 
interview  with  Tryphon,  and  assassinated  with 
his  sons.  Simon  conquered  the  citadel  of  Jeru- 
salem, renewed  the  alliance  with  Koine,  and  was 
proclaimed  an  independent  prince.     The  indo- 
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pendence  of  Judaea  was  successfully  defended 
against  Antiochus  Sidetes  under  the  command 
of  John  and  Judas  his  sons,  hut  the  old  man 
was  soon  after  assassinated  with  his  sons  Judas 
and  Mattathias  by  his  own  son-in-law  Ptolemy 
(135).  His  surviving  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
succeeded  him,  resisted  the  invasion  of  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  concluded  a  peace,  and  further  devel- 
oped the  independence  of  the  country,  extending 
its  limits  hy  the  conquest  of  Idumssa,  and  of 
Samaria,  which  he  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  Samaritans 
were  thus  crushed,  hut  the  Sadducees  attained 
great  influence  under  his  reign,  and  the  religious 
dissensions,  assuming  also  a  civil  aspect,  gradu- 
ally undermined  the  foundations  of  the  newly 
restored  state.  John  Hyrcanus,  and  his  sons 
Aristobulus  (106-5)  and  Alexander  Jannaeus 
(105-79),  belong  to  the  small  number  of  Mac- 
cabees who  died  a  natural  death  ;  for  the  race 
of  priestly  warriors,  who  conquered  their  dig- 
nity by  the  sword,  were  doomed  to  perish  by 
the  sword,  and  only  the  earlier  members  of  the 
house  who  fought  for  the  liberty  of  their  people 
fell  in  glorious  battles.  Aristobulus,  who  as- 
sumed the  royal  title,  ordered  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Antigonus,  while  their  mother  was 
starved  to  death  in  a  dungeon.  Alexander 
Jannams  proved  equally  barbarous  in  a  war  of 
6  years  against  the  majority  of  his  people,  who 
abhorred  him  as  a  debauched  tyrant  and  Sad- 
ducee,  and  stained  his  victory  by  the  execution 
of  800  of  the  most  important  rebels  before  the 
eyes  of  his  revelling  court.  Thousands  sought 
refuge  in  flight,  and  he  was  allowed  to  continue 
his  reign  till  his  death,  when  he  advised  his  wife 
to  follow  an  opposite  line  of  policy.  She  ac- 
cordingly chose  her  councillors  from  among  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  national  party,  and  re- 
called the  exiles.  Of  her  two  sons,  she  appointed 
Hyrcanus  high  priest,  keeping  the  political  rule 
herself.  Dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the 
younger  Aristobulus  sought  for  support  among 
the  Sadducees,  and  after  the  death  of  their 
mother  (71)  a  long  civil  war  was  waged  by  the 
two  brothers,  which  was  terminated  only  by 
the  interference  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  both 
applied.  Scaurus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey 
the  Great  in  Syria,  decided  for  the  younger  of 
the  brothers  (63).  But  Pompey  soon  after  re- 
versed the  sentence,  besieged  Aristobulus  in 
Jerusalem,  took  the  city  and  the  temple,  enter- 
ing both  amid  streams  of  blood,  and  confirmed 
Hyrcanus  as  high  priest,  in  which  capacity  he 
became  tributary  ethnarch  of  the  Romans. 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Anti- 
gonus, were  carried  as  captives  to  Rome.  Judaea, 
with  narrowed  limits,  was  now  a  province  of 
the  Roman  republic,  which  was  just  advancing 
to  its  furthest  boundary  in  the  East.  In  the 
name  of  Hyrcanus  it  was  governed- by  Antipater, 
his  crafty  Idumaean  minister,  who  ruled  his 
feeble  master,  and  was  finally  himself  establish- 
ed by  Caesar,  after  the  fall  of  Pompey  (48),  as 
Roman  procurator  of  Judaea.  But  Aristobulus 
and  his  two  sons  escaped  from  Rome,  and  made 


desperate  efforts  to  recover  their  dignity,  but 
all  of  them  perished  in  the  successive  attempts. 
Antigonus  procured  aid  from  the  Parthians,  who, 
having  vanquishedCrassus  (53)  and  other  Roman 
generals,  invaded  Judaea  and  carried  Hyrcanus 
into  captivity.  But  he  finally  succumbed  to  the 
son  of  Antipater,  Herod,  who  on  his  flight  to 
Rome  had  gained  the  favor  of  the  new  triumvirs, 
and  who  now  inaugurated  under  their  auspices 
as  a  powerful,  independent  king,  the  last  dynasty 
in  Judaea,  the  Idunuean  (39).  This  prince,  who 
as  if  by  irony  has  been  called  the  Great,  was  the 
slave  of  his  passions,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  bloody  master  of  his  subjects.  His  am- 
bition made  him  rival  in  splendid  structures, 
among  which  was  the  rebuilded  temple,  in  the 
erection  of  new  fortresses,  citadels,  and  cities,  and 
in  unlimited  sway,  the  glory  of  King  Solomon, 
but  did  not  prevent  him  from  basely  creeping 
before  Mark  Antony,  his  mistress  Cleopatra  of 
Egypt,  and  his  rival  Octavianus,  and  from  sacri- 
ficing the  most  sacred  customs  and  usages  of  the 
people  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his  for- 
eign supporters.  Gladiatorial  games,  statues, 
and  other  things  abhorred  by  the  Jews,  were 
introduced  in  their  cities,  and  the  Roman  eagle 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  new  temple.  The 
desire  of  the  people  for  the  national  house  of 
the  Maccabees  was  to  be  stifled  in  the  blood  of 
its  last  descendants,  though  Herod  was  himself 
the  husband  of  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter 
of  Hyrcanus  by  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  of 
Aristobulus  by  her  father  Alexander.  Antigo- 
nus was  executed  by  the  Romans  at  Damascus : 
the  old  Hyrcanus  was  enticed  from  Babylon  to 
share  the  same  fate  in  Jerusalem ;  the  young 
and  beautiful  brother  of  the  queen,  the  high 
priest  Aristobulus,  was  treacherously  drowned 
while  bathing  with  the  king.  Herod's  own 
house  followed,  treacherous  intrigues  and  the 
dread  of  conspiracies  demanding  new  victims. 
His  uncle  Joseph,  his  franticly  beloved,  beauti- 
ful, and  noble  Mariamne,  her  mother  Alexandra, 
his  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  the  favorites  of  the 
people,  perished  successively  at  his  order,  and 
finally,  5  days  before  his  own  death,  his  son  by 
another  wife,  Antipas  or  Antipater,  next  to 
Herod's  sister  Salome  the  chief  cause  of  the 
last  murders  and  of  the  king's  dreadful  agonies. 
The  blood  of  many  other  innocent  persons  was 
shed,  attempts  at  insurrection  or  regicide  being 
quelled  or  punished  with  remorseless  rigor.  In 
extent  of  possessions,  however,  Herod's  reign 
by  far  surpassed  the  power  of  his  predecessors. 
Augustus  divided  his  territory  among  his  3  sur- 
viving sons.  Archelaus  received,  as  ethnarch, 
half  of  them,  viz.  :  Judoaa  (proper),  Samaria  to 
the  N.,  and  Idumaea  to  the  S. ;  Philip  and  Herod 
Antipas,  as  tetrarchs,  received  the  other  half — 
the  former,  Batanasa,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis, 
E.  of  the  Jordan  (Perrca),  and  the  latter,  Galilee 
"W.  of  the  Jordan  and  N.  of  Samaria,  with  some 
slight  additions.  Anarchy  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  arbitrary  arrangement,  and  it 
came  with  all  its  horrors. — Such  was  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  the  Jewish  state  in  the  first 
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year  of  the  Christian  era,  4  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, for  an  account  of  whoso  life,  doctrine, 
and  death  (in  the  year  33,  under  the  sway  of 
the  Roman  procurator  Pontius  Pilate,  the  pos- 
sessions of  Archelaus  having  been  annexed 
to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria)  we  refer  the 
reader  to  special  articles  under  the  appro- 
priate heads.  The  religious  and  literary  insti- 
tutions of  the  people  had  in  the  meanwhile 
received  a  remarkable  development  during  the 
Asmonean  period,  on  the  basis  of  the  so/trim, 
and  principally  under  the  lead  of  the  successive 
schools  of  the  halJiamim  (scholars)  Jose  of 
Zeredah  and  Jose  of  Jerusalem,  Joshua  ben  (son 
of)  Perachiah  and  Nittay  of  Arbel,  Judah  ben 
Tabbay  and  Simeon  ben  Shetah,  and  Shemaiah 
and  Abtalion  ;  and  it  reached  a  most  flourishing 
condition  under  the  school  of  the  great  Ilillel 
the  Babylonian,  president  of  the  sanhedrim  like 
all  the  first  of  the  above  named  pairs,  and  the 
rival  school  of  the  austere  Shammay,  in  the  reign 
of  Herod.  The  eminent  philosophical  book  of 
Ren  Sirach  and  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees 
are  the  products  of  the  earlier  part  of  that 
period,  while  the  age  of  the  books  of  Tobit, 
Judith,  Baruch,  and  other  apocryphal  writings, 
is  unknown.  The  simultaneous  literary  activity 
of  the  Jews  in  Africa  is  evinced  in  the  book  of 
"Wisdom,  by  their  numerous  contributions  to  Hel- 
lenistic poetry  and  history  (Jason,  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  Ezekiel,  &c),  and  especially  to  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  from  Aristobulus,  the  Jewish 
teacher  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  Philo,  the 
distinguished  deputy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
to  the  Roman  emperor  Caligula.  The  emperors 
were  already  becoming  the  exclusive  masters 
of  Palestine.  Archelaus  was  carried  captive  to 
Gaul  under  Augustus  (8),  and  separate  procura- 
tors ruled  Judasa,  Samaria,  and  Idomesa.  Phil- 
ip's possessions  were  attached  to  Syria  after  his 
death  (35)  b,y  Tiberius,  but  afterward  given  by 
Caligula  to  Herod  Agrippa,  a  grandson  of  Herod, 
and  brother  of  Herodias,  who,  being  unlawfully 
married  by  Herod  Antipas,  caused  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  the  annexation  of  his 
tetrarchy  to  the  dominion  of  Agrippa,  who  even 
succeeded  in  reuniting  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  the  whole  of  Palestine.  After 
his  death  {44)  his  territory  was  again  ruled  by 
procurators,  and  only  a  small  portion  was  after- 
ward given  to  his  son  Agrippa  II.  (53).  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  dreadful.  The  empe- 
rors, at  that  time  the  vilest  of  men,  demanded 
divine  honors,  their  statues  were  erected  in  the 
temple,  the  procurators  grew  rich  by  extortions', 
the  petty  Herodian  courts  shamelessly  imitated 
the  licentiousness  of  the  imperial,  robbers  infect- 
ed the  mountainous  regions,  impostors  and  fa- 
natics raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  insur- 
rections led  to  new  oppression,  both  religious 
and  civil.  Nero's  rule,  and  the  extortions  of  his 
procurator  Gessius  Florus,  finally  drove  the  peo- 
ple to  despair.  Death  to  the  Romans  or  to 
themselves  became  the  cry  of  the  fanatics  and 
the  poor.     The  Sadducees  and  the  rich  oppos- 


ed it  in  vain,  though  aided  by  the  troops  of 
Agrippa.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  ancient 
capital  itself,  and  numerous  strongholds  in  the 
country  were  taken  by  the  insurgents  (66).  The 
Roman  governor  of  Syria,  Cestius  Gallus,  who 
hastened  to  Jerusalem,  was  routed  near  that 
city.  The  zealots  now  organized  a  general 
rising.  The  priest  Josephus,  the  historian,  was 
sent  to  arm  and  defend  Galilee.  But  one  of 
Nero's  best  generals,  Vespasian,  was  already 
approaching  from  the  north  (67) ;  and  Titus, 
his  son,  brought  new  legions  from  Egypt.  The 
Jews  fought  with  Maccabean  valor  near  Joppa, 
at  Mt.  Gerizim,  in  the  streets  of  Gainala,  at 
Jotapat,  and  other  places.  But  Josephus's  army 
perished  in  the  struggle  about  Jotapat,  and  he 
was  made  prisoner;  Galilee  was  lost,  and  civil 
carnage  raged  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  be- 
tween the  moderates  under  the  priest  Eleazar, 
the  terrorists  under  John  of  Giscala,  and  the 
volunteers  under  Simon  the  Idumpean.  Ves- 
pasian now  advanced  and  took  most  of  the 
strongholds  (68).  The  events  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nero,  however,  checked  his  pro- 
gress. Vespasian  himself  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  legions  (69),  Titus  took  the  com- 
mand. Jerusalem,  Masada,  Machan'us,  and  He- 
rodium  were  still  to  be  besieged.  The  northern 
part  of  Jerusalem,  Bezetha,  was  first  taken  by 
the  Romans  with  the  external  wall.  The  mid- 
dle wall,  too,  fell  into  their  hands,  but  the  de- 
fenders, now  united  and  heroically  fighting, 
drove  them  out.  The  Roman  resolved  upon 
conquering  by  hunger,  and  this  brought  pesti- 
lence to  his  assistance.  Hay,  leather,  and  in- 
sects were  finally  consumed ;  the  victims  could 
no  longer  be  buried,  but  were  thrown  over 
the  wall.  Deserters  and  fugitives  were  mu- 
tilated by  the  besiegers  or  driven  back.  The 
castle  Antonio,  and  with  it  the  second  wall, 
were  finally  taken  (June,  70).  John  and  Simon 
still  refused  to  hear  of  surrender.  In  August 
the  temple  was  stormed,  and  Titus  was  unable 
to  prevent  its  becoming  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  last  defenders  retired  to  the  fortified  upper 
city,  which  fell  in  September.  Jerusalem  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  its  surviving  inhabitants 
were  slaughtered  by  thousands,  sold  into  slav- 
ery, or  doomed  to  perish  in  public  fights  with 
wild  beasts  before  Romans  and  Greeks,  at  the 
command  of  the  future  amor  et  delicice  gene' 
ris  humani.  Herodiuin,  Machamis,  and  Ma- 
sada still  defended  themselves  for  a  time.  In 
the  latter  the  conquerors  found  only  a  few  chil- 
dren, the  last  men  having  died  by  their  own 
hands.  A  million  of  Jews  perished  in  this  war, 
which  found  an  eloquent  but  partial  historian 
in  the  learned  captive  Josephus.  The  later  and 
still  more  furious  risings  of  the  scattered  people 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  in  Cyrene, 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Palestine,  where  Bar-Co- 
keba  for  years  victoriously  maintained  himself 
against  the  Roman  generals  until  he  fell  with 
his  last  stronghold  Bethar,  are  known  only  from 
scattered  passages  full  of  exaggerations,  dictated 
by  hatred  on  one  side  and  natriotic  admiration 
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on  the  other. — The  last  insurrection,  and  the 
Moody  persecutions  which  followed  it,  finally 
broke  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  people. 
Their  leaders  prohibited  every  attempt  at  in- 
surrection in  the  name  of  religion,  and  were 
obeyed.  Hadrian's  ^Elia  Oapitolina  rose  on  the 
sacred  ground  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  decrees 
forbade  the  Jews  to  enter  its  precincts.  Its  en- 
virons were  desolate.  The  land  of  Israel  was  no 
more  ;  the  people  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
The  previous  invasions  and  conquests,  civil 
strifes  and  oppression,  persecution  and  famine, 
had  carried  hosts  of  Jewish  captives,  slaves, 
fugitives,  exiles,  and  emigrants,  into  the  re- 
motest provinces  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire, 
all  over  Asia  Minor,  into  Armenia,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Oyrene,  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The 
Roman  conquest  and  persecutions  completed 
the  work  of  dispersion,  and  we  soon  find  Jews 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  the  regions  of 
Mt.  Atlas,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  on 
the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Palestine,  however, 
for  some  time  continued  to  be  a  national  cen- 
tre through  its  schools  of  religious  science, 
which  after  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  flour- 
ished at  Jamnia,  Lydda,  Usha,  Sephoris,  Tibe- 
rias, and  other  places,  principally  under  the 
lead  of  the  presidents  of  the  sanhedrim  (pa- 
triarchs, nesiim)  of  the  house  of  Hillel,  of  whom 
Gamaliel  Hazzaken(the  Elder),  his  son  Simeon, 
his  grandson  Gamaliel,  and  great-grandson  Si- 
meon, with  their  celebrated  fellow  tanaim 
(teachers  or  scholars)  Johanan  ben  Zakkay, 
Eliezer,  Joshua,  Eleazar,  Ishmael,  Tarphon,  the 
great  Akiba,  and  others,  had  been  successfully 
active  during  the  previous  disastrous  period. 
The  succeeding  rabbis  {rabbi,  my  master),  Ben 
Azay,  Ben  Zoma,  the  5  pupils  of  Akiba,  Eliezer, 
Meir,  Jose,  Jehudah,  Simeon,  Nathan,  and  others, 
continued  their  work  by  public  teaching,  as 
well  as  by  collecting,  elucidating,  systematizing, 
and  further  developing  the  decisions  {halahhotJi, 
collectively  termed  Halakhah)  of  the  oral  law, 
which  was  finally  converted  into  a  written  code 
or  compendium  of  teachings  {Mishna)  by  the 
patriarch  Jehudah  the  Holy  and  his  school,  dur- 
ing the  mild  reign  of  the  Antonines.  To  this 
were  added  the  partly  supplementary,  partly 
explanatory  works,  Tosefta,  ATekhilta,  Safra,  and 
Sifre.  These  works  became  the  basis  of  reli- 
gious study  in  the  subsequent  3  centuries,  in  Pal- 
estine, as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  where  the  schools 
of  Sura,  Pumbeditha,  Nehardea,  and  others, 
flourished  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
the  most  renowned  teachers  (in  this  period  amo- 
raim)  of  both  countries  being  Rab,  Samuel,  Jo- 
shua ben  Levi,  Johanan,  Simeon  benLakish,  the 
patriarch  Jehudah  II.,  Ame,  Ase,  Abahu,  Elea- 
zar, Jehudah,  Hunna,  Hisda,  Rahman,  Rabbah, 
Joseph,  Zera,  Jeremiah,  Abbayi,  Raba,  Pappa, 
Ashe,  Abina,  and  Mar  bar  (ben}  Ashe  (died 
467).  After  new  persecutions  by  the  Christian 
emperors,  which  destroyed  the  schools  (353)  and 
the  patriarchate  (429)  of  Palestine,  and  by  the 
Persian  kings  Yezdegerd  II.,  Hormuz,  Firuz,  and 
Kobad  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century, 


which  destroyed  the  schools  of  Babylonia,  the 
results  of  those  studies  were  also  collected, 
though  in  chaotic  disorder,  in  the  two  Gemaras 
or  Talmuds  (literally,  studies),  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian.  Other  extant  products  of  the 
time  of  the  tanaim  and  amorjiim  Avere  various 
ethical  treatises  {DcreTch  erctz,  Aboth,  &c),  his- 
torical, legendary,  and  cosmogonal  writings 
{haggadoth,  stories,  collectively  JIaggadah,  a 
vast  branch),  prayers  (tefilloth),  additions  to 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase  (Targum)  of  scriptural 
books,  a  new  calendar,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
religious  duties  of  the  people,  by  Hillel  (340), 
and  some  Greek  fragments  by  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machus.  The  Chaldee,  often  with  an  admixture 
of  Hebrew,  was  now  generally  used  in  literary 
works,  while  the  people  used  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived. 
More  and  more  oppressed  and  degraded  by  the 
emperors,  of  whom  only  Julian  was  favorable 
to  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  who  even  attempted 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Zion,  and  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  councils,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  once 
more  hoped  to  recover  their  independence  when 
they  assisted  the  Persians  in  conquering  Jerusa- 
lem (610),  but  were  soon  severely  chastised  for 
their  rash  attempt  by  the  victorious  emperor 
Heraclius.  But  a  new  power  springing  from  the 
Arabian  desert  was  destined  to  humiliate  all  the 
contending  parties  and  sects  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Nile,  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the 
Sassanide  shahs,  Christians,  fire  worshippers, 
and  Jews.  A  new  Semitic  prophet  arose  in  the- 
vicinity  of  the  Red  sea,  teaching  his  disciples  and 
people  a  monotheism  which  was  to  be  carried 
triumphantly  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe  (622).  Mohammed  himself  after  a 
long  struggle  conquered  the  castles  of  the  inde- 
pendent Jews  in  Arabia,  who,  living  from  a  very 
remote  period  in  that  country,  were  masters 
both  of  the  poetical  tongue  and  the  sword  of 
the  desert,  their  warlike  Samuel  ben  Abdiah, 
among  others,  being  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished early  poets  of  the  peninsula.  Omar  and 
his  generals  conquered  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  Da- 
mascus, Antioch,  and  Alexandria  from  the  By- 
zantines, and  subdued  Persia,  thus  bringing 
most  of  the  eastern  Jews  under  the  rule  of 
Islam.  This  proving  comparatively  mild,  and 
the  later  caliphs  favoring  every  science,  Jewish 
studies  revived,  especially  in  Babylonia,  where 
the  Jews  lived  under  the  immediate  rule  of  a 
prince  of  the  captivity  {resit  gelutha),  and  where 
their  great  schools,  having  been  reorganized 
under  the  seboraim  (thinkers),  were  made  flour- 
ishing under  the  geonim  (the  eminent),  of  whom 
Saadia  (died  941),  the  translator  of  the  Penta- 
teuch into  Arabic,  and  Hai  (died  1037),  the  son 
of  Sherira,  and  son-in-law  of  Samuel  ben  Ilofni, 
are  eminent  as  theological  writers,  poets,  and 
linguists.  Numerous  works  of  JIaggadah,  now 
mostly  known  as  midrashim,  and  ethical  writ- 
ings, were  composed ;  the  critical  notes  of  the 
Masora  and  the  "  Targum  of  Jerusalem"  elabo- 
rated ;  the  admirable  system  of  scriptural  vo- 
calization introduced ;  talmudical  compendiuins 
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written ;  medical,  astronomical,  and  linguistic 
studies,  and  also  cosmogonal  speculations  (cab- 
bala), pursued.  An  anti-rabbinical  sect,  beside 
the  extinct  Sadducees,  the  only  one  which  de- 
serves that  appellation,  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  by  Anan  in  Baby- 
lonia, receiving  from  their  strict  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  Bible  the  name  of  Caraites 
(Scripturists).  Their  scholars,  Salmon,  Jeshua, 
and  Jefeth,  flourished  in  the  10th  century. 
Scientific  pursuits  also  spread  among  the  Jews 
in  Africa,  who  with  slight  interruptions  en- 
joyed peace  under  the  Saracenic  princes ;  and 
among  the  theological  writers  of  Fez  and  Ivair- 
owan  in  that  period,  of  whom  Nissirn  and  Han- 
anel  (both  in  the  1st  half  of  the  11th  century) 
are  the  most  celebrated,  we  find  the  physician 
and  critic  Isaac  ben  Soleyman,  the  lexicographer 
Hefetz,  and  the  grammarians  Ben  Koraisli,  Du- 
nash,  and  Hayug.  The  Arabic  was  generally  used 
by  the  scholars. — The  political  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  Jews  was  worse  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  and  in  the  feudal  states  which  arose 
on  the  ruins  of  the  western.  Deprived  of  most 
civil  rights,  they  were  now  and  then  bloodily 
persecuted,  as  by  the  Franks  and  Visigoths  in 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  by  the  Byzantines  in 
the  8th,  when  many  of  them  fled  and  even 
spread  their  religion  among  the  Kbazars  about 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  again  in  the  11th,  about 
which  time  they  appear  in  Eussia,  though  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  in  Hungary.  More  toler- 
able, however,  was  their  situation  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  where  they  often  found 
protection  through  the  influence  of  the  popes. 
Bari  and  Otranto  became  the  principal  seats  of 
Jewish  learning.  The  renowned  Eleazer  ben 
Kalir  and  other  writers  of  piyutim  (liturgical 
songs  in  Hebrew  rhymed  verse),  the  historian 
Josipon,  and  the  astronomer  Shabthay  Donolo, 
flourished  in  Italy  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
and  the  lexicographer  Nathan  in  the  11th.  From 
Italy  science  spread  to  the  cities  on  the  Rhine, 
to  Lorraine  and  France.  In  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  we  find  in  Germany  Simeon,  the  au- 
thor of  the  talmudical  Yalkut  ("Gleaning  Bag"), 
the  poet  Samuel  the  Pious,  and  the  writer  of 
travels  Petahiah ;  in  northern  France,  Gerson, 
surnamed  the  "light  of  the  exiled,"  the  liturgical 
poet  Joseph  Tob  Elem,  the  renowned  commen- 
tators Solomon  Isaaki  and  his  grandson  Solomon 
ben  Meir,  and  the  authors  of  the  talmudical 
To8afoth(u  Additions"),  Isaac  ben  Asher,  Jacob 
ben  Meir,  &c.  Spain,  after  the  conquest  by 
the  Saracens,  who  carried  thither  culture,  sci- 
ence, and  poetry,  was  destined  to  develop  the 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition  which 
the  Jews  enjoyed  in  the  middle  ages.  Persecu- 
tions became  rare  and  exceptional.  The  Jews 
enjoyed  civil  rights  and  rose  to  high  dignities 
in  the  state  under  the  Moorish  princes,  and 
were  almost  as  well  treated  by  the  Christian 
monarchs,  and  their  culture  and  progress  in 
science  not  only  kept  pace  with  their  prosperi- 
ty, but  also  outlived  occasional  adversity.  In 
the  10th  century  we  see  there  the  lexicographer 


Menahem,  the  astronomer  Hassan,  and  the  rich, 
liberal,  and  scientific  Hasdai,  the  friend  and  phy- 
sician of  the  caliph  Abderrahman  III.,  at  Cor- 
dova ;  in  the  11th  the  talmudical  scholars  Sam- 
uel Hallevi  and  Isaac  Alfasi  (of  Fez),  the  gram- 
marian Abuhvalid,  the  philosopher  David  Mo- 
kamez,  the  ethical  writer  Behay,  and  Solomon 
Gabirol,  equally  celebrated  as  Hebrew  poet  and 
Arabic  philosopher ;  in  the  12th  the  theologian 
Abraham  ben  David,  the  astronomer  and  geog- 
rapher Abraham  ben  Hiya,  the  poet  Moses  ben 
Ezra,  the  traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  sci- 
entific poet  Jehudah  Hallevi,  whose  glowing 
songs  rival  the  beauties  and  purity  of  the  Psalms, 
the  great  critic,  philosopher,  and  poet  Aben 
Ezra,  and  finally  Moses  Maimonides,  who  as 
a  philosopher,  as  well  as  writer  on  the  law,  by 
far  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The  diffu- 
sion of  science  among  the  Jews  now  attained 
its  height  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  whither 
Maimonides  fled  after  a  persecution  at  Cordova 
(1157),  and  where  he  and  his  son  Abraham  offi- 
ciated as  physicians  to  the  court  of  the  sultan. 
Spain  numbered  among  its  vast  number  of 
scholars  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries, 
the  poets  Charizi,  the  Hebrew  imitator  of  the 
Arabian  Hariri,  and  Sahola ;  the  astronomers 
Aben  Sid,  the  author  of  the  Alfonsine  tables, 
Israeli,  and  Alhadev ;  the  philosophical  theo- 
logians Palquera,  Lattef,  Caspi,  Hasdai,  Albo, 
and  Shemtob;  the  celebrated  commentators 
Nahmanides,  Addereth,  Gerundi,  Behay,  Yom- 
tob,  and  Nissim;  the  cabalists  Todros,  Geca- 
tilia,  Abelafia,  and  De  Leon.  In  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  where  high  schools  flourished  in 
Lunel,  Nimes,  Narbonne,  Montpellier,  and  Mar- 
seilles, from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century,  we 
find  the  3  grammarians  Kimhi  and  their  fol- 
lower Ephodi;  the  poets  Ezobi,  Jedaiah,  and 
Calonymus;  the  commentators  Zerahiah  Hal- 
levi, Abraham  ben  David,  and  Menahem  ben 
Solomon ;  the  philosophers  Levi  ben  Abraham, 
Levi  ben  Gerson,  and  Yidal ;  the  4  Tibbons, 
all  translators  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and 
the  lexicographer  Isaac  Nathan.  Italy  had  in 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries  the  poets 
Immanuel,  an  imitator  of  Dante,  Moses  de  Rieti, 
and  Messir  Leon ;  the  talmudists  Trani  and 
Colon;  the  cabalist  Recanate;  the  astronomer 
Immanuel ;  various  grammarians  and  transla- 
tors from  Arabic  and  Latin ;  and  finally  the 
philosopher  Elias  del  Medigo.  Germany  had 
in  the  same  period  the  talmudists  Meir,  Mor- 
decai,  Asher  and  his  son  Jacob,  and  Isserlin, 
the  cabalist  Eleazar,  and  others.  The  Caraites, 
too,  had  a  number  of  scholars,  as  Hadassi,  the 
two  Aarons,  and  others.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  this  long  period  of  literary  activity  in 
the  "West  the  Jews  enjoyed  peace  and  pros- 
perity, with  various  interruptions,  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Hungary,  especially  under  the 
national  kings,  and  in  Poland,  which  hospitably 
received  the  numerous  exiles  from  all  neigh- 
boring countries,  under  the  Piasts,  particularly 
the  last  of  them,  Casimir  the  Great ;  but  there 
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were  none  in  Muscovy  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
states;  and  in  England,  where  they  appear 
before  the  time  of  Alfred,  in  France,  where 
only  the  early  Carlovingians,  and  especially 
Charlemagne,  favored  them,  and  throughout 
Germany,  their  condition  was  in  the  last  de- 
gree deplorable.  Circumscribed  in  their  right3 
by  decrees  and  laws  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  civil  power,  excluded  from  all  honorable 
occupations,  driven  from  place  to  place,  from 
province  to  province,  compelled  to  subsist 
almost  exclusively  by  mercantile  occupations 
and  usury,  overtaxed  and  degraded  in  the  cities, 
kept  in  narrow  quarters  and  marked  in  their 
dress  with  signs  of  contempt,  plundered  by 
lawless  barons  and  penniless  princes,  an  easy 
prey  to  all  parties  during  the  civil  feuds,  again 
and  again  robbed  of  their  pecuniary  claims, 
owned  and  sold  as  serfs  (Eammerlcneclite)  by 
the  emperors,  butchered  by  mobs  and  revolted 
peasants,  chased  by  the  monks,  burned  in  thou- 
sands by  the  crusaders,  who  also  burned  their 
brethren  of  Jerusalem  in  their  synagogue,  tor- 
mented by  ridicule,  abusive  sermons,  monstrous 
accusations  and  trials,  threats  and  experiments 
of  conversion,  the  Jews  of  those  countries  offer 
in  their  mediaeval  history  a  frightful  picture  of 
horrors  and  gloom.  In  England  they  had  their 
worst  days  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.,  at  whose 
coronation  they  were  frightfully  massacred  at 
York  (1189),  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I., 
who  expelled  them  altogether  from  the  realm 
(1290).  From  France  they  were  for  the  last 
time  banished  under  Charles  VI.  (1395).  Ger- 
many, where  the  greatest  anarchy  prevailed, 
was  the  scene  of  their  bloodiest  persecutions, 
the  most  frightful  of  which  took  place  in  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine  during  the  great  desolation 
by  the  black  plague,  which  depopulated  Eu- 
rope from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  (1348-50). 
Pointed  out  to  the  ignorant  people  as  having 
caused  the  pestilence  by  poisoning  the  wells,  the 
Jews  were  burned  by  thousands  on  the  public 
squares,  or  burned  themselves  with  their  fami- 
lies in  the  synagogues.  Almost  every  imperial 
city  had  a  general  persecution  of  the  Jews.  The 
Swiss  towns  imitated  their  neighbors,  almost  all 
banishing  their  Jews.  With  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  inquisition  the  Jews  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, too,  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  popes  being  gradually  withdrawn, 
they  were  banished  from  the  cities  of  Italy  into 
separate  quarters  (g7ietti),  and  obliged  to  wear 
distinctive  badges;  persecutions  became  more 
frequent ;  in  1493  all  the  Jews  of  Sicily,  about 
20,000  families,  wero  banished.  In  Spain, 
during  a  long  drought  in  1391-2,  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  were  massacred  in  many  cities. 
The  condition  of  tho  Jews  grew  worse  in  the 
following  century,  until  their  extirpation  from 
the  whole  country  was  determined  upon,  and, 
after  repeated  but  fruitless  attempts  at  conversion 
by  the  stake,  finally  carried  into  effect  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  (1492).  More  than  70,000 
families  sought  refuge  in  Portugal,  where  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  the  fugitives  were  allowed 


to  remain  for  a  few  months,  in  Africa,  Italy* 
Turkey,  and  other  countries.  Not  the  5th  part 
of  them  survived  the  horrors  of  compulsory 
expatriation,  shipwreck,  and  subsequent  fam- 
ine. The  feeling  observer  may  find  a  compen- 
sation in  the  fact  that  while  these  events  hap- 
pened propitious  winds  carried  three  small  cara- 
vals  across  the  Atlantic  to  a  new  world,  whos» 
enervating  treasures  were  destined  to  assist  the 
inquisition  in  undermining  the  power  of  the  op- 
pressors, and  whose  future  institutions  were  to 
inaugurate  an  era  of  freedom  to  the  descendants 
of  the  oppressed.  The  Jews  of  Portugal  wero 
banished  soon  after  (1495)  by  King  Emanuel, 
being  robbed  of  their  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  who  were  sent  to  distant  islands  to  be 
brought  up  as  Christians.  The  numerous  con- 
verted Jews  of  the  peninsula  and  their  de- 
scendants Avere  still  persecuted  for  more  than 
two  centuries  by  governments,  inquisitors,  and 
mobs.  These  persecutions,  which  eventually 
carried  the  bulk  of  the  European  Jewish 
population  into  the  provinces  of  Poland  and 
Turkey,  similar  events  in  the  East  during  the 
crusades,  a  long  series  of  persecutions  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  central  and  southern  Italy  in  the 
16th  century,  and  bloody  massacres  by  the  re- 
volted Cossacks  under  Chmielnicki  in  the  S.  E. 
regions  of  Poland,  together  with  a  general  and 
minutely  developed  system  of  petty  oppres- 
sion, extortion,  and  degradation,  to  which  the 
Jews  were  subjected  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
during  the  250  years  following  their  expulsion 
from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  could  not  but  ex- , 
ercise  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  culture 
and  literature  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of 
cheerful  inquiry,  study,  and  poetry  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Spanish-Provencal  period,  was 
gone.  The  critical  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
Hebrew  was  neglected,  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  its  commentaries  became  the  almost  exclu- 
sive occupation  of  the  literary  youth,  and  caba- 
listic speculations  replaced  philosophy,  produc- 
ing in  Poland  various  schools  of  religious  enthu- 
siasts called  Hasidim  (pietists).  A  bold  Turkish 
Jew,  Shabthay  Tzebi,  who,  like  the  Persian 
Aldaud  or  Alroy  in  the  12th  century,  was  pro- 
claimed by  his  cabalistic  followers  the  expected 
Messiah  of  Israel,  found  numerous  adherents 
even  in  various  parts  of  Europe  (1GGG),  whose 
delusion  was  destroyed  only  by  his  compulsory 
conversion  to  Mohammedanism.  Literature 
and  science,  however,  still  found  scattered 
votaries,  especially  in  northern  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Holland ;  and  beside  the  great  talmudists, 
theologians,  or  commentators  of  this  period, 
Don  I.  Abarbanel,  I.  Arama,  J.  and  L.  Ilabib, 
Mizrahi,  O.  Bartenura,  O.  Sforno,  I.  Luna,  T. 
Karo,  the  author  of  the  talmudical  abridgment 
or  code  Shulhan  aruMi,  E.  Ashkenazi,  Alslieikh, 
S.  Luria,  M.  Isserels,  M.  Jafeh,  Sirks,  S.  Cohen, 
Lion  of  Prague,  E.  Lentshitz,  J.  Trani,J.  Hur- 
witz,  II.  Vital,  S.  Edels,  Y.  Heller,  Shabthay 
Cohen,  A.  Able,  D.  Oppenheimer,  the  collect- 
or of  the  best  Hebrew  library  (now  in  Ox- 
ford), Tzebi  Ashkenazi,  II.  Silva,  J.  Rosanis, 
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D.  Frfmkel,  J.  Eybeschiitz,  J.  Emden,  II.  Lan- 
dau, Elias  of  Wilna,  &c,  wo  find  the  philo- 
sophers and  men  of  science  Bibago,  S.  Cohen, 
Amatus,  Almosnino,  De  Castro,  A.  Zacchuto,  J. 
del  Medigo,  M.  Ilefetz,  and  Nieto ;  and  among 
the  poets,  grammarians,  critics,  lexicograph- 
ers, and  historical  writers,  De  Balmes,  Elias 
Levita,  A.  Farissol,  Solomon  ben  Melekh,  Jacob 
ben  Hayim,  Gedaliah  Jahiah,  A.  de  Rossi,  De' 
Pomi,  D.  Cans,  S.  Arkevolte,  Lonsano,  Manas- 
seh  ben  Israel,  the  defender  of  the  Jews  before 
Cromwell,  S.  Norzi,  S.  Luzzato,  Leo  deModena, 
S.  Mortera,  J.  Orobio,  Shabthay  ben  Joseph,  B. 
Mussaphia,  De  Lara,  J.  Cardoso,  J.  Abendana, 
S.  Ilanau,  M.  H.  Luzzato,  J.  Heilprin,  Azulai,  and 
others.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire 
there  was  scarcely  any  trace  of  Jewish  literature 
in  the  East,  though  there  were  and  are  still  nu- 
merous Jewish  communities  in  Persia,  northern 
Arabia,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Afghanistan, 
as  well  as  scattered  colonies,  mostly  of  more  or 
less  mixed  race  and  religion,  in  India,  China, 
Cochin  China,  Yemen,  Abyssinia,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  partly  of  very  ancient  date, 
partly  founded  by  escaped  Portuguese  and  Span- 
ish New  Christians,  some  of  whom  also  settled 
in  parts  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  during  the  occu- 
pation by  the  Dutch.  In  Europe  the  last  of  the 
three  great  religious  struggles,  against  pagan- 
ism, against  Mohammedanism,  and  between  the 
contending  Christian  sects,  all  of  which  were 
destructive  to  the  Jews,  was  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  "Westphalia  (1648).  Catholicism 
was  triumphant  in  the  south  and  in  France, 
Protestantism  in  the  north  and  north-west. 
The  greater  persecutions  of  the  Jews  now  ceased. 
They  became  flourishing  in  the  republics  of  Hol- 
land and  Venice  and  their  dependencies,  were 
readmitted  into  England  by  Cromwell  (having 
also  entered  Denmark  and  returned  into  France), 
spread  with  the  Dutch  and  English  to  various 
parts  of  America,  reentered  Russia  under  Peter 
the  Great  (to  be  expelled  afterward),  were  admit- 
ted in  Sweden,  and  were  protected  and  often  em- 
ployed in  high  stations  by  the  sultans  of  Tur- 
key and  Morocco.  In  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, where  the  struggle  was  not  terminated  by 
any  decisive  triumphs,  the  mediaeval  treatment 
of  the  Jews  was  continued  longest,  its  worst 
features  being  maintained  and  developed  in  Aus- 
tria (excepting  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.),  where 
down  to  the  revolution  of  1848  the  Jews  were 
excluded  from  all  civil  rights,  numerous  profes- 
sions, and  various  provinces,  districts,  towns, 
villages,  and  streets,  paying  beside  a  tax  for 
toleration  in  Hungary,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  legislatures,  a  tax  upon  their  sab- 
bath lights  in  Galicia,  and  a  residence  tax  when 
visiting  Vienna ;  while  their  houses  in  Moravia 
were  often  searched  in  the  night  of  the  sabbath 
for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  returned  Jewish 
peddlers  who  had  been  secretly  married  before 
the  extinction  of  all  older  brothers,  which  was 
prohibited  by  a  Pharaonic  law.  The  general 
progress  of  freedom  was  promoted  in  the  age  of 
philosophy  by  the  appearance  of  Spinoza  and 


Mendelssohn  (1729~'8G)  among  this  long  despised 
people.  The  influence  of  the  latter  upon  Jews 
and  Christians  through  his  works,  example, 
fame,  and  friends  (the  great  Hebrew  poet  Wesse- 
ly,  Euchel,  Lowe,  Friedlander,  &c,  among  Jews, 
and  Lessing,  Dohm,  Abt,  Nicolai,  Engel,  Rainier, 
&c,  among  Christians),  was  immense  ;  and  his 
admirers  could  say  :  "  Between  Moses  (the  law- 
giver) and  Moses  (Mendelssohn)  there  was  only 
one  Moses  (Maimonides)."  Progress  now  be- 
came general  among  the  Jews,  and  the  noblo 
philosopher  lived  to  see  the  first  dawn  of  free- 
dom in  the  land  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson.  The 
great  revolution  in  that  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau came  next,  and  the  triumphs  of  republican 
and  imperial  France  destroyed  the  mediaeval 
institutions  on  the  Rhine  and  Po.  Liberty, 
crushed  in  Poland  by  the  Russians,  when  500 
of  Kosciuszko's  Jewish  volunteers  fell  fighting  to 
the  last  on  the  ramparts  of  Praga  (1794),  was 
successively  victorious  in  the  West.  Proclaimed 
in  the  United  States  and  France,  the  rights  of 
the  Jews  were  recognized  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  parts  of  Germany,  Canada,  and  Ja- 
maica ;  in  1848-9  throughout  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Hungary  ;  and  finally  in  Norway  and  Eng- 
land. Among  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the 'rights  of  the  Jews  were  the  Frenchman 
Gregoire,  the  Pole  Czacki,  the  German  Welcker, 
the  Irishman  O'Connell,  the  Englishman  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Italian  D'Azeglio,  and  the  Hun- 
garian Eotvos,  all  Christians ;  the  Jews  by  de- 
scent Borne  and  Disraeli,  and  the  professing  Jews 
Jacobssohn,  Tugendhold,  Riesser,  Philipssohn, 
Montefiore,  and  Cremieux.  The  revolutionary 
movement  of  184S-19  proved  the  immense  pro- 
gress of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  public  opinion 
since  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing.  The  Jews  Cre- 
mieux, Goudchaux,  and  Fould  (now  minister 
of  state)  were  among  the  ministers  of  the  French 
republic ;  Pincherle  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional government  in  Venice  ;  Jacobi  of  Ko- 
nigsberg  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Berlin  parliament ;  Riesser  was  vice-president 
of  that  of  Frankfort;  Dr.  Fischhof  stood  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Vienna  after  the  flight  of  the 
court ;  Meisels,  the  rabbi  of  Cracow,  was  elected 
to  the  Austrian  diet  by  Polish  patriots;  and 
Hungarian  barons  and  counts  willingly  fought 
under  Jewish  officers  of  higher  rank,  of  whom 
the  adjutant  of  Gen.  Nagy-Sandor,  Frcund, 
afterward  became  Mahmoud  Pasha  during  the 
war  in  Turkey.  The  subsequent  reaction,  as  in 
Austria,  where  it  was  checked  by  the  events  of 
1859,  was  mostly  temporary,  and  the  Mortara 
case  in  Italy  in  1858  has  excited  a  very  general 
expression  of  opposition  to  the  antique  legislation 
by  which  it  was  decided.  Of  the  vast  number  of 
Jewish  writers  after  Mendelssohn  we  mention 
only  a  few :  the  talmudists  Jacob  of  Dubno,  Ja- 
cob of  Slonim,  Pick,  Jacob  of  Lissa,  Bonet,  Eger, 
Sofer,  Chsjes ;  the  Hebrew  poets,  philologists,  or 
critics,  E.  Luzzato,  S.  Cohen,  Satanow,Wolfsohn, 
Bensev,  Pappenheim,  Troplowitz,  neidenheim, 
Lowisohn,  S.  Bloch,  Simha  of  Hrubieszow, 
Jeitteles,  Landau,  Eeggio,  Perl,  N.  Krochmal, 
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the  great  rabbinical  critic  Rapoport,  S.  D. 
Luzzato,  Letteris,  Eiebbaum,  P.  M.  Heilprin, 
S.  Sachs,  Kirchheira,  Schorr,  A.  Krochmal ;  the 
historians,  critics,  or  publicists  on  Jewish 
subjects  in  modern  languages,  Zunz,  Jost, 
Riesser,  Geiger,  Furst,  Philippson,  Salvador, 
Muuk,  Cohen,  Dukes,  Frankel,  M.  Sachs,  Jel- 
linek,  Herzfeld,  Saalsehiitz,  Steiuschneider, 
Grate,  Low,  Raphael  (New  York),  Leeser  (Phil- 
adelphia), "Wise  (Cincinnati);  the  conservative 
theologians  Plessner,  Johlsohn,  Steinheim,  and 
Hirsch  ;  the  advocates  of  religious  reform  (be- 
side Geiger  and  Herzfeld)  Chorin,  Creizenach, 
Stein,  Herxheimer,  Holdheim,  Hess,  Stern,  Ein- 
horn  (Baltimore),  Lilienthal  (Cincinnati);  the 
pulpit  orators  Mannheimer,  Kiev,  Salomon, 
Frankfurter;  the  philosophers  Maimon,  Beu- 
david,  Frank ;  the  mathematicians  Witzen- 
hausen,  Sklow,  A.  Stern ;  the  astronomers 
"W.  Beer,  Stern,  Slonimski ;  the  ichthyologist 
Bloch  ;  the  physiologist  Valentin ;  the  anato- 
mist Hirsch feld ;  the  poets  Kuh,  M.  Beer,  Frankl, 
Leon  Halevy;  the  miscellaneous  writers  Auer- 
bach,  M.  M.  Noah,  Grace  Aguilar,  Jules  Janin ; 
the  orientalists  Weil,  Dernburg,  Oppert  (beside 
Munk).  Politics,  law,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  in- 
cluding the  stage  (Mile.  Rachel,  &c),  have  had 
numerous  representatives,  and  especially  musio 
(Meyerbeer,  Halevy,  Herz,  &c). — The  number 
of  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  hardly  less 
than  4,500,000,  or  more  than  6,000,000.— The 
Hebrew  Language  (Heb.  ibrith,  or  lashon 
ibrith,  Hebrew  tongue,  also  leshon  haTclcodesh, 
sacred  tongue,  in  post-biblical  Jewish  works ; 
yehudith,  Jewish,  in  the  biblical  history  of  the 
period  following  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes ; 
in  Isaiah,  poetically,  also  sefath  kenaan,  lan- 
guage of  Canaan),  together  with  scanty  rem- 
nants of  the  Phoenician  and  Panic,  belongs  to 
the  so  called  Canaauitic  branch  or  chief  division 
of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  the  other 
branches  being  the  Aramaic  and  Arabian. 
In  the  antiquity  of  its  extant  literary  rem- 
nants the  Hebrew  by  far  surpasses  all  other 
Semitic  idioms,  and  in  richness  and  develop- 
ment exceeds  all  others  except  the  Arabic. 
The  Hebrew  is  deficient  in  grammatical  tech- 
nicalities, especially  in  moods  and  tenses  of 
the  verb,  and  consequently  also  somewhat  in 
precision  ;  but  in  euphony,  simplicity,  brevity, 
variety  of  signification,  and  power  of  poeti- 
cal expression,  it  is  hardly  excelled  by  any 
tongue.  Iu  its  full  purity  the  Hebrew  appears 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  in  the  med- 
iaeval poetical  works  of  R.  Jehudah  Hallevi, 
Abeu  Ezra,  &c,  and  in  the  modern  poems  of 
Wessely,  S.  Cohen,  and  others.  The  prose 
writings  posterior  to  the  Babylonish  capttvity 
are  generally  tinged  with  Araraaisms,  especially 
the  Mishna,  which  also  contains  numerous  Greek 
words,  while  the  mixed  idiom  of  the  Gemara  and 
its  commentaries  may  be  termed  Chaldaic  rather 
than  Hebrew.  In  the  middle  ages  pure  Hebrew 
was  used  only  in  poetical  prose;  in  modern 
times  it  is  used  exceptionally  in  simple  prose. 
In  the  East  and  iu  Poland  the  Hebrew  is  often 


used  in  correspondence,  in  the  East  occasionally 
also  as  a  medium  of  conversation  with  occiden- 
tal Jews.  Of  the  various  modes  of  Hebrew 
pronunciation  the  sefaradic  (improperly  Portu- 
guese), or  that  of  the  descendants  of  the  exiles 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  regarded  by  scholars 
as  the  most  genuine.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
Hebrew  alphabets  now  in  use  :  the  square,  also 
called  the  Assyrian  (properly  Babylonian), 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Ezra,  the  most  common  in  print ;  the 
rabbinical  or  mediaeval,  used  chiefly  in  com- 
mentaries and  notes ;  and  the  cursive,  in  writ- 
ing. The  most  ancient  Hebrew,  however,  is 
believed  by  many  critics  more  to  have  resem- 
bled the  Phoenician,  and  to  be  best  represented 
by  the  Maecabean  coins  and  the  alphabet  of  the 
Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  writ- 
ing is  from  right  to  left.  The  alphabet  con- 
sists of  22  letters  or  consonants,  the  vowels  be- 
ing expressed  by  marks  above  or  below  the  let- 
ters. Five  letters  have  a  separate  final  form. 
There  are  no  capital  letters.  The  accents  and 
marks  of  punctuation  are  very  numerous. 
The  following  examples  will  exhibit  some  of 
the  most  interesting  features  oi  the  language  : 
Kol,  [  a)  voice,  hallo!,  the  voice;  fan,  garden, 
haggan,  the  garden  ;  ahem,  name,  hashshem,  the 
name.  Dod,  uncle,  dodah,  aunt  ;  dod  Bakery  an 
old  uncle,  dodah  sckenah,  an  old  aunt ;  dodim 
•Id  uncles,  dodoth  zehnoth.  old  aunts; 
shent'y  dodim,  two  uncles,  shetey  dodoth,  two 
aunts.  Oznayim,  raglaytm,  aipaijim,  two  (a 
couple  of)  ears,  feet,  thousands.  Binim,  sons, 
banoth,  daughters:  beney  david.  henoth  david, 
sons,  daughters  of  David.  Atn{66)  p>tdo!,  lam 
great,  hu  (oo)  (/ado!,  he  is  great,  hem  gedoHm, 
they  are  great.  Koli  (ee),  my  voice,  Jcoio,  his 
voice,  Ivlam,  their  voice.  Lemoshch.  to  Moses, 
bemosheh,  in  Moses,  temoeheh,  like  Moses,  mid 
darid,  from  David.  Bo,  in  him,  lo,  to  him ;  ba- 
nu,  in  us,  lanu,  to  us.  Bajn,  between;  btyn 
moshch  vedarid,  between  Moses  and  David; 
beyni  ubci/.no,  between  me  and  him.  2Tin.  from; 
gadol  middavid,  greater  than  David.  Goh/ath 
raah  eth  david,  Goliath  saw  Hooked  at)  David; 
gohjath     here/  eth    darid,    Goliath     insulted 

J  mocked  at)  David;  darid  hikkah  eth  goh/ath, 
)avid  struck  (at)  Goliath.  Shamor,  to  guard ; 
esh?nor,  I  shall  guard,  tishmor,  thou  wilt  guard, 
nishmor,  we  shall  guard;  shamarti,  I  (have) 
guarded, ahemarnu,  we  guarded,  shemarttm,  ye 
guarded:  ani  shomer,  (I  am  guarding)  I  guard, 
hushomcr,  he  guards,  hem  $ho)>uri;a,  they  guard; 
shamar,  (he)  guarded,  rtiahmar,  was  guarded, 
hiahtammer,  guarded  himself;  liahmor,  to  guard, 
bixhmor,  in  guarding,  mi-dimor,  from  guarding; 
moshch  shamar,  Moses  guarded;  miryam  sha- 
■ni'.ra,  Miriam  guarded.  Among  the  eminent 
modern  Christian  writers  (the  Jewish  being 
mentioned  in  the  literary  parts  of  this  article) 
on  Hebrew  history,  literature,  or  language  are 
Reucblin,  the  (rwoBuxtorfs,  Lowth,  Basnage,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Eichhorn,  Herder,  Rosenmiiller,  Jahn, 
Gesemus,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Quatremere,  Mil- 
man,  Robinson,  Noyes,  Stuart,  Bush,  audRenan. 
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HEBRIDES,  or  Western  Islands  (the  fflu- 
d<B  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  30  Hebudes  of  Pliny),  a 
group  of  islands,  about  200  in  number,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Scotland,  between  lat.  55°  20'  and 
58°  32'  K,  and  long.  5°  and  8°  W.  They  are 
usually  classed  as  the  outer  and  inner  Hebrides. 
The  outer  include  the  islands  of  Lewis  and 
Harris,  X.  Uist,  Beubecula,  S.  Uist,  and  Barra, 
lying  in  a  continuous  chain  extending  130  m. 
from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  the  N.  to  Barra 
Head  on  the  S.  The  inner  Hebrides  are  more 
irregularly  disposed  at  intervals  of  10  to  30  m. 
apart,  and  comprise  7  islands  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  which  form  the  county  of  Bute,  16,  be- 
side some  islets,  belonging  to  Argyleshire,  and 
7  to  Inverness-shire.  Of  the  whole  number 
only  180  can  properly  be  called  islands,  the 
rest  being  mere  rocks  in  the  ocean.  Only 
79  are  permanently  settled ;  20  or  30  more 
are  occupied  during  the  season  of  pasture  with 
flocks.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  2,739 
sq.  m.,  or  1,688,960  acres,  of  which  1V0,000 
are  arable,  700,000  hill  pasture,  and  64,000  in 
lakes.  Their  population  in  1851  was  116,367. 
The  largest  islands  are  Lewis,  Skye,  N.  Uist, 
S.  Uist,  Benbecula,  Mull,  Islay,  Arran,  and 
Jura.  The  geological  formation  of  the  outer 
Hebrides  and  of  one  or  two  others  is  gneiss; 
the  rest  may  be  divided  into  the  trap,  the 
elate,  and  the  trap,  sandstone,  and  limestone 
islands.  The  soil  of  those  of  gneiss  forma- 
tion is  poor,  with  a  large  proportion  of  peat 
moss;  the  others  are  more  fertile,  especially 
the  islands  of  the  frith  of  Clyde.  Arran,  Ju- 
ra, Mull,  and  Skye  have  mountains  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  in  height ;  others  have  no  hills  high- 
er than  1,500  feet,  while  Tyree  and  the  south- 
ern isles  of  the  outer  group  have  no  ground 
higher  than  300  feet.  The  islands  bear  the 
appearance  of  having  at  one  period  formed  a 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  The  chan- 
nel which  separates  them  from  the  mainland  is 
called  the  Minch.  Their  coasts,  especially  front- 
ing the  Atlantic,  are  bold  and  rocky,  indented 
with  numerous  bays.  There  are  many  lakes,  of 
an  average  depth  of  3  or  4  fathoms.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  moist,  with  occasional  storms  of 
great  violence.  In  the  uplands  30  to  36  inches  of 
rain  fall  annually  ;  on  the  coast  about  25  inches. 
The  temperature  is  rarely  lower  than  5°  below 
the  freezing  point.  Storms  from  the  S.  W.  are 
prevalent  from  August  to  March,  accompanied 
by  heavy  rains.  Winter  may  be  said  to  last  from 
October  till  the  beginning  of  April.  Marble, 
limestone,  and  slate  are  quarried,  the  latter  in 
considerable  quantity.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in 
most  of  the  islands,  some  copper  is  found,  and 
lead  is  worked  in  Islay  to  a  small  extent.  Coal 
exists,  but  is  not  available ;  the  fuel  used  is  peat. 
There  is  little  wood  on  any  of  the  islands,  and  on 
many  none,  although  some  centuries  since  they 
were  mostly  clothed  Avith  forests.  Extensive 
plantations  have,  however,  been  made  with 
success  in  Skye,  Islay,  and  Mull.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes  are  the  staple  crops.     Nothing  is 


grown  for  export,  and  in  unproductive  seasons 
the  harvest  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants.  Eamine  has  more  than 
once  visited  these  islands.  In  1846  the  destitu- 
tion was  so  great  that  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  charity  of  the  British  people.  The  ten- 
ure of  land  is  very  unfavorable  to  enterprise. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  held  by  tacksmen,  an  inter- 
mediate  class  between  the  proprietors  and  the 
cultivators.  Many  of  the  tenants  hold  their 
farms  at  will,  or  on  very  short  leases,  and  sub- 
let on  the  same  terms  to  cottiers  and  crofters. 
Excepting  in  localities  where  the  population 
has  been  thinned  to  make  large  holdings,  the 
farms  are  generally  small,  renting  at  from  £5 
to  £50  each.  In  Islay  and  some  of  the  larger 
islands  the  system  is  better,  and  leases  of  19 
years  are  granted  as  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 
Want  of  roads  is  a  great  drawback  to  their 
prosperity.  In  most  of  the  islands  the  dwellings 
are  wholly  clustered  along  the  coast,  leaving 
the  interior  country  unsettled.  The  raising  of 
black  cattle  is  the  staple  industry.  These 
cattle,  called,  kyloes,  are  exported  in  a  lean 
condition  to  the  richer  pastures  of  the  main- 
land, where  they  rapidly  increase  in  weight. 
The  stock  of  them  in  the  islands  is  estimated 
at  120,000.  Native  sheep  are  very  diminutive, 
not  weighing  more  than  20  lbs.,  but  the  Cheviot 
breed  has  been  introduced  in  some  localities. 
The  horses  are  small  and  hardy,  and  are  ex- 
ported, but  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  ponies 
of  Shetland.  Kelp  is  still  manufactured  to  the 
extent  of  5,000  tons  per  annum,  from  the  sea 
weed  thrown  by  storms  on  the  beach,  but  it  is 
less  profitable  than  if  the  raw  material  were 
used  as  manure.  (See  Kelp.)  Yarn  spinning, 
which  was  formerly  an  industrial  occupation 
in  Islay,  has  been  quite  destroyed  by  the  Glas- 
gow factories.  There  are  two  cotton  mills  in 
operation  in  Rothesay,  but  they  may  he  rather 
considered  as  belonging  to  Glasgow  than  the 
Hebrides.  Islay  contains  whiskey  distilleries 
producing  about  250,000  gallons  annually.  The 
islanders  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  mo- 
ney from  the  expenditures  of  tourists.  Steam- 
ers ply  regularly  during  the  summer  among  the 
islands,  and  thousands  of  strangers  visit  Staffa, 
Iona,  and  Arran.  Staffa  contains  the  celebrated 
Fingal's  cave.  (See  Staffa.)  The  Hebrides 
form  30  parishes,  containing  42  parochial  and 
149  non-parochial  schools,  attended  by  one 
tenth  of  the  population,  yet  an  equal  number 
over  6  years  of  age  are  totally  without  education. 
There  are  56  churches,  of  which  44  are  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  majority  of  the  others 
being  Roman  Catholic.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  population  of  these  islands  has  de« 
creased  in  consequence  of  emigration,  which  in 
many  instances  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
proprietors,  Avhose  rental  is  increased  by  the 
change  from  small  to  large  farms.  Gaelic  is 
still  generally  spoken  by  the  people,  but  English 
is  gradually  superseding  it.  Both  Gaelic  and 
English  are  taught  in  the  schools.  The  principal 
villages  are  Stornoway  in  the  island  of  Lewis, 
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Portree  in  Skye,  Torosay  in  Mull,  Rothsay  in 
Bute,  and  Lamblash  in  Arran.  Few  antiquities 
are  found  in  the  Hebrides  excepting  in  Iona, 
which  contains  the  reputed  burial  places  of  48 
Scottish,  16  Norwegian,  1  French,  and  4  Irish 
kings,  among  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  various  pe- 
riods since  563,  when  tradition  says  St.  Co- 
lumba  introduced  Christianity.  There  were  5 
other  monastic  stations  in  the  Hebrides,  at  Or- 
onsay,  Colonsay,  Crusay,  Lewis,  and  Harris ; 
but  tew  vestiges  remain. — These  islands  were 
at  first  under  their  own  chieftains ;  then  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Norway,  until  1264,  when  they 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but 
their  chieftains  paid  only  a  nominal  obedience. 
In  1346  the  minor  chiefs  fell  under  the  sway  of 
one  McDonald,  who  took  the  title  of  lord  of 
the  isles  and  affected  independence.  In  1715 
and  1745  the  islands  mainly  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Culloden 
sheltered  the  pretender  until  his  escape  to 
France.  The  act  of  parliament  of  1748  abolish- 
ing heritable  jurisdictions  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  independence  of  the  chieftains  of 
the  "Western  Isles. 

HEBRON  (Arab.  El  Khaleel ;  anc.  Kirjath 
Arba),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  pashalic  of 
Damascus,  18  m.  S.  from  Jerusalem;  pop.  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  5,000  to  10,000.  It 
stands  partly  on  the  declivities  of  two  hills, 
and  partly  in  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of 
Mam  re.  The  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
dirty,  and  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  square 
rough  stones,  are  high  and  gloomy,  with  flat 
or  hemispherical  roofs.  At  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  town  is  a  mosque,  formerly  a  Greek 
church,  which,  according  to  the  Mohammedans, 
covers  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  The  other  principal  edifices  are  the 
citadel,  8  mosques,  2  synagogues,  and  several 
.  schools  and  bazaars.  Hebron  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  existing  cities,  having  been  founded  by 
Arba,  the  father  of  Anak  and  the  Anakim.  It 
was  a  favorite  abode  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham, and  the  residence  of  King  David  during 
the  early  part  of  his  reign.  The  Arabic  name 
means  "  The  Friend  "  (i.  c,  of  God),  by  which 
epithet  the  Arabs  designate  Abraham.  In  1834, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  rebellion  and  defeat  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  was  stormed  and  plundered 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  1837  Hebron  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes,  but  the  town  has  since 
been  more  fortunate,  and  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his 
"  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land  " 
(5th  ed.,  London,  1858),  describes  its  condition 
as  improving.  , 

HEBRUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 
Thrace.     See  Maritza. 

HECATJ2US,  a  Greek  historian  and  geog- 
rapher, born  in  Miletus  about  550  B.  O.,  died 
about  476.  He  visited  various  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire,  Egypt,  Libya,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  other  countries.  On  his  return  home  ho 
found  his  fellow  citizens  of  Miletus,  and  the 
Ioniana  generally,  meditating  a  revolt  against 


Persia.  Hecatanis  vainly  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade them  therefrom ;  the  contemplated  re- 
volt was  carried  out,  and  ultimately  led  to  that 
war  which  demonstrated  the  superiority  of 
Europe  over  Asia.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  Hecatraus,  still  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen,  though  hostile  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  satrap 
of  the  great  king  to  solicit  mercy  for  the  van- 
quished. He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and 
averted  from  the  Ionians  the  vengeance  of  the 
conqueror.  He  was  the  author  of  a  geograph- 
ical work  entitled  neptoSos-  r^r,  or  nepirj-yrjcrts, 
and  of  a  historical  one  entitled  revcaXoyiai,  or 
'Iaropiat.  The  former  contained  a  description 
of  various  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica; the  latter  was  a  prose  account  of  the 
mythical  history  of  the  Greeks.  Some  frag- 
ments of  these  works  are  extant,  and  were  pub- 
lished by  R.  IT.  Klausen  at  Berlin  in  1831. 

HECATE,  a  divinity  of  ancient  Greece,  who 
was  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Perses  or 
Persasus  and  Asteria.  She  had  dominion  in  hea- 
ven, on  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  and  could  bestow 
on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  and  wisdom.  This 
extensive  jurisdiction  caused  her  to  be  confound- 
ed with  Ceres,  Rhea,  Diana,  and  Proserpine.  She 
was  worshipped  in  Samothrace  and  iEgina,  and 
at  Athens,  where  small  statues  of  Hecate  were 
placed  in  front  of  houses  and  at  cross  roads. 
Her  favorite  sacrifices  were  dogs,  honey,  and 
black  ewe  lambs.  In  works  of  art  she  is  some- 
times represented  as  a  single  being,  sometimes 
as  a  3-headed  monster. 

HECATOMB  (Gr.  iKarw,  100,  and  /3ovr,  ox), 
literally  a  sacrifice  of  100  oxen;  but  even  so 
early  as  Homer's  age  the  term  had  lost  its  lit- 
eral signification,  and  was  employed  to  denote 
any  great  public  sacrifice.  Thus  wo  read  in  the 
Iliad  of  hecatombs  of  12  oxen,  of  hecatombs  of 
oxen  and  rams,  and  of  hecatombs  composed 
solely  of  rams. 

HECKER,  Friedrich  Karl  Franz,  a  Ger- 
man politician,  born  in  Eichtersheim,  Baden, 
Sept.  28,  1811.  He  practised  law  in  Mann- 
heim from  1838  until  elected  to  the  second 
chamber  of  Baden  in  1842.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  extreme  radicalism,  and  in  1S45 
travelled  with  Itzstein  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating his  views.  At  Berlin  they  received 
an  order  to  leave  Prussia  in  24  hours.  In  the 
diet  of  1846-7  Hecker  even  opposed  the  liberal 
ministry  of  Bekk,  and  voted  against  taxation  ; 
but  not  being  sustained,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
March,  1847.  He  shortly  after  availed  himself 
of  a  fusion  between  the  democrats  and  liberals 
to  enter  the  assembly  again.  Having  allied  him- 
self with  the  republican  and  socialist  Struve, 
and  taken  an  active  part  in  a  meeting  at  Olfen- 
burg  (Sept.  12,  1847),  where  the  radical  pro- 
gramme was  drawn  up,  he  was  about  to  be  tried 
for  treason,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his  place 
in  the  chamber,  where  he  continued  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  extreme  left.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  provisional  Frankfort  parliament,  but  as 
his  party  was  here  left  in  the  minority,  he  took 
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part  with  Struve  in  the  insurrection  of  April  in 
the  south  of  Baden,  and  fled  after  their  defeat 
at  Kandern  into  Switzerland,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  radical  journal,  the  Yolkxfreund.  In 
Sept.  1848,  he  emigrated  to  America,  but  was 
recalled  by  the  provisional  government  of  Ba- 
den in  1849.  In  July  he  arrived  in  Strasbourg, 
but,  finding  that  the  revolutionary  party  had 
been  completely  defeated,  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  where  he  now  resides  as  a  farmer  in 
Belleville,  111.  In  1856  he  took  an  active  part  in 
American  politics  by  delivering  public  speeches 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  the  re- 
publican party. 

BECKER,  Isaac  TnoMAS,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  New  York,  Dee,  18,  1819.  He 
received  his  education  in  his  native  city,  and 
entered  into  business  there  with  his  brothers  in 
the  well  known  milling  and  baking  establish- 
ment of  Becker  and  brothers.  He  passed  the 
summer  of  1843  with  the  association  for  agri- 
culture and  education  at  Brook  Farm,  in  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  spent  some 
time  with  the  community  known  as  the  "  Con- 
sociate  Family,"  established  on  a  somewhat 
similar  plan  at  a  spot  called  Fruitlancls  in  Wor- 
cester co.,  Mass.,  about  40  m.  from  Boston.  He 
returned  thence  to  New  York,  and  in  1845  was 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Soon 
after  taking  this  step  he  determined  on  entering 
the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
and,  after  making  his  novitiate  at  St.  Trond  in 
Belgium,  was  admitted  to  the  order  in  1847. 
On  the  completion  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies 
he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  England,  and 
in  1849  was  ordained  priest  in  London  by  Car- 
dinal Wiseman.  He  passed  2  years  in  England 
engaged  in  missions.  In  1851  he  returned 
to  New  York  in  company  with  several  mem- 
bers of  his  order,  and  for  the  next  7  years  was 
constantly  employed  in  missionary  labors  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1857, 
having  visited  Rome,  Mr.  Hecker  with  some  of 
his  colleagues  was  released  by  the  pope  from  his 
connection  with  the  Redemptorists,  and  in  1858 
he  founded  with  his  companions  a  new  mission- 
ary society  under  the  name  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Paid  the  Apostle.  The  first  house  of  this 
community  is  now  (Nov.  1859)  building  in  New 
York  city.  Mr.  Hecker  is  the  author  of 
"Questions  of  the  Soul"  (12mo.,  New  York, 
1855),  and  "Aspirations  of  Nature"  (1857). 
While  in  Rome  he  published  in  the  Civilta  Cat- 
toliea  two  papers  on  "  Catholicity  in  the  United 
States,"  which  were  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages and  reprinted  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

UECKEWELDER,  John,  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, born  in  Bedford,  England,  March  12, 
1743,  died  in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Jan.  21,  1823. 
At  the  age  of  12  years  he  came  with  his  father 
to  Pennsylvania.  Be  accompanied  Mr.  Post 
in  1762  in  his  expedition  to  the  Indian  tribes 
on  the  Ohio,  and  in  1771  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence among  them  as  a  missionary.  After 
6ome  40  years'  missionary  service,  ho  went  to 
Bethlehem,  19  in.  N.  of  Philadelphia,  the  prin- 


cipal establishment  of  the  Moravians  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  there  remained  till  his  death.  He  wrote 
several  memoirs  upon  the  Delaware  and  Mohe- 
gan  Indians. 

HECLA,  Mount.     See  Iceland. 

HECTARE,  a  French  measure  of  superficial 
extent,  containing  100  ares  and  10,000  square 
metres,  and  equivalent  to  2.47  acres. 

HECTOGRAMME,  in  French  weights,  100 
grammes.  The  prefix  Tiecto  multiplies  by  100 
(Gr.  Uarov)  throughout  the  French  system. 

HECTOR,  a  Trojan  hero,  and  the  noblest 
character  of  the  Iliad.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband  of  Androm- 
ache, and  the  father  of  Astyanax.  He  disap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  Paris,  and  advised  the 
surrender  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  ;  but  when  his 
remonstrances  and  warnings  were  disregarded, 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  service  of  his 
native  city.  After  slaying  some  of  the  bravest 
warriors  of  the  Bellenic  host,  and  among  them 
Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  he  was  at 
length  vanquished  and  killed  by  the  latter,  who 
thrice  dragged  the  corpse  of  the  fallen  champion  ' 
round  the  walls  of  Troy;  but  afterward  relent- 
ing, he  restored  it  for  a  ransom  to  Priam,  who 
consigned  it  to  an  honorable  grave. 

BECUBA,  a  daughter  of  Dymas  in  Phrygia, 
or  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace,  2d  wife  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  and  the  mother  of  Hector,  Paris, 
Cassandra,  Creiisa,  and  15  other  children.  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  she  was  enslaved  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  carried 
to  Chersonesus,  where  she  saw  on  the  same 
day  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacrificed  and  the 
body  of  her  youngest  son  Polydorus  cast  on  the 
shore  after' he  had  been  murdered  by  Polymes- 
tor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  She 
determined  on  revenge,  and,  sending  for  Poly- 
mestor  and  his  two  sons,  under  pretence  of 
wanting  to  inform  them  of  hidden  treasure, 
she  slew  the  children  on  their  arrival,  and  tore 
out  the  eyes  of  their  father.  According  to  other 
accounts  she  became  the  slave  of  Ulysses,  and 
in  despair  killed  herself  by  leaping,  into  the  sea. 

BEDDING,  Elijaii,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  born  in  Dutchess 
co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1780,  died  in  Poughkeepsie, 
April  9, 1852.  At  the  age  of  19  he  entered  the 
ministry,  and  was  appointed  to  Essex  circuit  as 
the  successor  of  the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow. 
He  extended  his  travels  to  Canada,  and  preach- 
ed the  gospel  in  various  parts.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  New  York  annual  conference  in 
1801,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Plattsburg circuit. 
For  many  years  he  was  presiding  elder  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  was  elected  delegate  to  the  first  dele- 
gated 'general  conference  of  the  church,  which 
was  held  in  New  York  in  1812,  and  at  every 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  he  represented 
the  conference  to  which  he  belonged  until  his 
election  to  the  episcopate,  which  took  place  in 
1824.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "  Zion's  Herald  "  at  Boston, 
the  first  journal  published  by  the  Methodist 
church  in  the  United  States ;  and  no  minister 
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in  the  church  has  lahored  more  zealously  and 
efficiently  in  promoting  the  cause  of  general 
and  theological  education  than  Bishop  Hedding. 
In  1848  he  was  chosen  by  the  general  confer- 
ence to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  the  British  conference.  He  wrote  a  manual 
on  the  discipline  of  the  church,  which  is  re- 
garded generally  as  of  high  authority. 

HEDENBORG,  Jan,  a  Swedish  traveller, 
born  in  1787,  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
TJpsal,  and  officiated  as  physician  to  the  Swedish 
minister  in  Constantinople.  He  explored  vari- 
ous countries  in  the  East,  and  wrote  Turhiska 
Nationens  Seder,  Brule,  och  Klddcdrdgtcr ^("  Hab- 
its, Usages,  and  Customs  of  the  Turkish  People," 
Stockholm,  1839-42,  with  48  plates),  and  Eesa 
%  Egypten  och  det  inre  Afr'ika  ("Journey  in 
Egypt  and  the  Interior  of  Africa,"  Stockholm, 
1843). 

HEDGE,  a  fence  of  stout  bushes  for  protect- 
ing fields  and  gardens.  Hedges  are  sometimes 
constructed  of  brushwood  and  lopped  branch- 
es of  trees,  so  firmly  planted  in  the  ground 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  penetrate  through 
them.  In  distinction  from  this  sort,  a  fence  of 
living  shrubs  planted  when  they  are  young,  and 
trained  and  pruned  so  that  they  may  yearly 
increase  in  thickness  and  strength,  is  termed  a 
quick  hedge.  Hedges  for  actual  use  are  of 
more  importance  in  a  country  where  wood  or 
stone  is  not  easily  obtained  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  England,  for  instance,  the  system  of 
hedges  has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
much  of  the  garden-like  appearance  of  the  cul- 
tivated portions  of  that  country  is  owing  to  its 
hedge  rows.  It  has  been  considered  there  that 
well  managed  hedges  are  the  most  effective 
fences,  the  cheapest  and  the  most  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  In  America  the  hedge  is  employed  for 
ornament,  and  used  principally  for  garden 
boundaries.  The  most  attractive  hedges  are 
formed  by  using  the  buckthorn  (rhamnus  ca- 
tharticus),  which  has  close,  slender  stems,  and 
deep  green  foliage.  Such  a  hedge  in  a  few 
years  presents  a  most  verdant  appearance  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  is  free  from  the  attacks  of 
insects.  This  is  owing  to  the  medicinal  quality 
of  its  leaves,  bark,  and  stems,  proving  offensive 
to  insects  of  every  kind.  The  common  haw- 
thorn of  Europe,  and  the  more  beautiful  Amer- 
ican thorns  (cratcegus),  have  been  found  unsuit- 
able on  account  of  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of 
the  apple-borer  (sapei-da  bivittata,  Say),  which 
destroyed  entire  rows  of  fine  hedges  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  leaves  of  the 
buckthorn  are  green  and  shining,  and  in  form 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  common  plum;  the 
berries  are  of  a  shining  black  and  abundant.  Its 
roots  consist  of  perfect  masses  of  black,  mat-like 
fibres,  which  spread  freely  beneath  tbe  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  attract  ample  means  of  suste- 
nance from  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  whether  dry 
or  moist.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  will  readily  vegetate  during  the  suc- 
ceeding spring.  In  2  years  the  young  plants  are 
large  enough  for  planting  out.  Many  fine  speci- 
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mens  of  buckthorn  hedges  are  to  be  seen  around 
Boston,  Mass.  In  the  middle  and  western  states 
the  Osage  orange  (Madura  aurantiaca,  Nutt.) 
has  been  found  to  possess  excellent  qualities  for 
hedges,  being  vigorous,  robust,  and  long-lived. 
Its  foliage  is  of  a  glossy  light  green  color,  its 
branches  are  set  with  numerous,  straight,  sharp 
spines,  and  it  bears  shearing  and  clipping  well. 
It  is  readily  raised  from  the  seed,  and  the  pieces 
of  the  roots  which  are  trimmed  away  on  setting 
the  young  hedge  plants  will  make  abundance  of 
new  ones  if  properly  cared  for  in  the  nursery. 
For  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower  the  prim  or  privet 
(ligustrum  vulgare,  Linn.)  can  be  recommended 
for  hedges,  the  foliage  being  nearly  evergreen, 
and  the  stems  capable  of  being  made  thick  and 
compact.  Some  employ  the  arbor  vitae  (thuya 
occidentalism  Linn.);  and  where  protection  from 
cold  winds  is  needed,  this  fine  tree,  planted  in 
hedge  rows  and  suffered  to  grow  tall,  makes  a 
lasting  and  pleasant  fence,  its  naturally  compact 
and  flattened  stems  being  admirably  calculated 
for  the  purpose.  For  vigor,  abundance  of 
suckers  and  of  branches,  for  spiny  stems  and 
leaves,  brilliant  and  useful  fruit,  the  common 
barberry  should  not  be  overlooked,  especially 
near  the  sea  coast,  where  it  seems  to  thrive  best. 
The  seeds  germinate  most  readily,  and  the  seed- 
ling plants  are  fit  for  making  into  hedges  in  th« 
2d  or  3d  year.  In  order  to  insure  success  in 
forming  hedges,  a  few  precautions  only  seem 
essential.  These  are,  a  well  prepared  border  of 
good  soil,  in  which  the  young  plants  are  to  be 
set,  freedom  from  weeds,  and  judicious  trim- 
ming. It  will  be  best  to  allow  the  plants  to 
grow  upward  as  they  will,  and  to  direct  the 
shearing  to  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  numerous 
thick  branches  and  twigs.  Beside  the  shrubs 
already  enumerated,  various  kinds  of  trees  have 
been  employed  for  hedges,  such  as  the  beech, 
the  3-thorned  gleditschia,  the  hemlock  fir,  the 
red  cedar,  the  sour  gum,  &c. 

HEDGE,  Frederic  Henry,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1805.  His  father  was  for  a  long 
time  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  Har- 
vard college.  In  1818  the  son  accompanied 
Mr.  George  Bancroft  to  Germany,  and  there 
studied  at  Ilfeld  and  Schulpforte.  In  1823  he 
returned  to  America,  and  in  1825  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college.  After  3  years  of  study 
in  the  theological  school,  he  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1828,  was  soon  settled  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  West  Cambridge,  and  in  Sept. 
1830,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Pierce  of  Brookline.  In  1835  he  accepted 
a  call  to  be  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  where  he  remained  for  15  years.  In 
1847-8  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  revisiting 
Germany,  and  spending  a  winter  in  Italy.  In 
1850  he  received  a  call  from  the  "Westminster 
church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  remained  its 
pastor  until  1856,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
with  which  he  still  remains.  In  1852  he  received 
from  Harvard  college  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
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1857  was  chosen  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  the  theological  school  in  Cambridge.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  charge  of  the  "  Christian 
Examiner,"  the  organ  of  the  Unitarian  body. 
He  is  also  the  present  president  of  the  American 
Unitarian  association.  His  largest  work  is  the 
"  Prose  Writers  of  Germany"  (8vo.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1848),  in  which  extracts  from  28  authors, 
from  Luther  to  Chamisso,  are  given,  each  series 
preceded  by  a  careful  original  sketch  of  the 
author  and  estimate  of  his  genius  and  influence. 
Beside  these  introductory  sketches,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  extracts  were  specially  translated  for 
the  work  by  the  compiler.  Dr.  Hedge  has 
also  published  versions  of  many  of  the  minor 
poems  of  eminent  German  writers,  especially 
Schiller  and  Goethe.  In  1853,  in  connection 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  of  Boston,  he 
published  a  volume  of  hymns,  many  of  the  best 
of  which  are  his  own  compositions  and  transla- 
tions. In  the  same  year  also  appeared  bis  "  Lit- 
urgy for  the  Use  of  the  Church."  He  has  also 
published  sermons,  orations,  reviews,  and  maga- 
zine essays,  extending  in  time  over  more  than 
30  years.  Of  these  may  be  specified  as  the  most 
remarkable,  the  sketch  of  the  transcendental 
philosophy  in  the  review  of  S.  T.  Coleridge 
("Christian  Examiner,"  1833);  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration,  on  "Conservatism  and  Reform," 
delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1840;  the  article  on 
Augustine  in  "  Putnam's  Monthly"  for  March, 
1856  ;  and  the  article  on  Leibnitz  in  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly"  for  June,  1858. 

HEDGEHOG,  an  insectivorous  mammal,  of 
the  genus  erivaceus  (Linn.).  The  teeth  are  36 
in  number,  but  have  been  differently  divided 
by  zoologists  ;  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  following  : 
incisors  y'.'f,  canines  none,  false  molars  |;|,  and 
true  molars  |;| ;  according  to  Owen,  they  are 
developed  as  incisors  |:|,  premolars  |;£,  and 
molars  I- "§.  The  central  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  separated  from  each  other,  those  of 
the  lower  nearly  touching  ;  behind  the  first  up- 
per incisor  on  each  side  are  2  small  single-root- 
ed teeth,  resembling  false  molars,  but  evidently 
incisors  from  their  development  in  the  inter- 
maxillary hone  ;  after  these,  and  separated  from 
them  by  a  small  interval,  are  3  false  molars,  the 
1st  the  largest ;  then  the  4  true  molars,  the  2d 
the  largest,  the  4th  very  small,  and  all  tuber- 
culated  ;  in  the  lower  jaw,  after  the  single  in- 
cisor of  each  side,  are  3  small  single-pointed  and 
single-rooted  teeth  resembling  false  molars,  and 
after  these,  with  a  short  interval,  4  molars,  the 
2d  and  3d  the  largest;  the  crowns  of  the  teeth 
lock  into  each  other,  as  in  other  animals  prey- 
ing chiefly  on  insects.  When  full  grown,  the 
common  hedgehog  (E.  Europeans,  Linn.)  is  about 
9  inches  long,  of  a  heavy  form,  short  limbs,  and 
slow  plantigrade  motion  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  sharp  prickles,  about  an 
inch  long,  arranged  in  clusters,  divergent  and 
crossing  each  other,  of  a  brownish  black  color 
with  a  white  point ;  the  head  is  clothed  with 
harsh  brownish  hairs,  and  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  with  a  dirty  white  fur ;  the  ears  and 


tail  are  short ;  the  paws,  end  of  nose,  and  tail 
are  nearly  naked ;  the  eyes  are  prominent,  and 
the  opening  of  the  ears  may  be  closed  by  a  val- 
vular arrangement  of  the  cartilages ;  the  nose 
is  considerably  longer  than  the  jaws,  and  fringed 
at  the  end  ;  the  lips  are  entire,  and  there  are  no 
cheek  pouches ;  the  5  toes  are  armed  with  long 
nails,  the  middle  the  longest,  suitable  for  dig- 
ging ;  the  soles  are  covered  with  naked  tuber- 
cles, possessing  an  exquisite  sense  of  touch  ;  the 
mammas  are  10,  6  pectoral  and  4  ventral.  By 
means  of  the  development  of  the  panniculus  car- 
nosus  muscle,  belonging  entirely  to  the  skin, 
the  animal  is  able  to  roll  itself  into  a  ball,  and 
preserve  this  attitude  as  long  as  it  pleases  with- 
out much  effort,  presenting  to  its  enemies  a 
thorny  mass  which  the  most  voracious  and  pow- 
erful dare  not  attack.  The  hedgehog  is  a  noc- 
turnal animaf,  concealing  itself  during  the  day 
in  burrows  or  natural  holes,  coming  out  at 
night  in  search  of  worms,  insects,  snails,  roots, 
and  fruits ;  though  possessing  very  limited  in- 
telligence, it  has  been  so  far  domesticated  as  to 
be  brought  up  in  gardens,  where  it  proves  of 
great  service  in  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation  ;  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  eating. 
The  young  are  born  in  May,  covered  with 
prickles,  with  eyes  and  ears  closed,  and  about  2 
inches  long.  When  at  rest,  the  hedgehog  has 
the  power  of  lowering  the  prickles,  and  of  re- 
taining them  smooth  on  a  level  with  the  body. 
This  species  occurs  throughout  temperate  Eu- 
rope, and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
popular  name  urchin  and  the  French  herisson 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  erinaceus  ; 
it  is  the  f^ti/os-  of  the  Greeks.  The  prickles  were 
formerly  used  to  hatchel  hemp.  A  second  spe- 
cies, the  long-eared  hedgehog  (E.  auritus.  Pall.), 
is  found  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Russian 
empire ;  the  ears  are  nearly  as  long  as  the 
head ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  more  slender,  and 
the  under  hair  finer,  than  in  the  preceding  spe- 
cies. Like  the  other  hedgehog,  it  hibernates  in 
winter  in  holes  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  it  can  eat  cantharides  and  other 
vesicating  insects  with  impunity  ;  it  grows  very 
fat  in  the  autumn,  preparatory  to  going  into 
winter  quarters.  Other  species  of  the  genus 
are  described.  There  is  no  proper  hedgehog  in 
America;  the  rodent  porcupine,  similarly  arm- 
ed with  quills,  is  called  hedgehog  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.  This  animal  displays  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  provisions  of  nature  for 
protecting  a  weak  and  harmless  creature  against 
the  attacks  of  the  strong  and  cruel. 

IIEEREN,  Arnold  Hermann  Ludwig,  a 
German  historian,  born  in  Arbergen  near  Bre- 
men, Oct.  25,  1760,  died  in  Gottingen,  March 
7,  1842.  He  studied  at  Bremen,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  applying 
himself  with  particular  zeal  to  philology  and. 
history  under  the  guidance  of  Heyne,  whose 
daughter  he  afterward  married,  and  of  Spittler. 
After  a  literary  journey  to  Italy,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  in  1801  of  history,  at  Gottingen. 
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He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Bibliotheh  der  alten  Literatur  rind  Kunst,  and, 
after  the  death  of  J.  G.  Eiclihornia  1827,  editor 
of  the  Gottinger  gelehrte  Anzeigcn.  The  suhject 
of  his  lectures  at  the  university  was  chiefly  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  of 
literature,  and  a  principal  merit  of  his  numerous 
historical  writings  consists  in  an  original  elucida- 
tion of  the  commercial  affairs  and  relations,  as 
well  as  of  the  origin  and  political  development 
of  the  ancient  states.  Beside  the  edition  of 
Menander's  De  Encomiis  (1785),  and  the  Eclogce 
Physicce  et  Ethicm  of  Stobaaus  (4  vols.,  1792- 
1801),  the  following  are  his  most  important 
works:  "Ideas  on  the  Policy  and  Commerce  of 
the  most  Distinguished  Nations  of  Antiquity" 
(2  vols.,  1793-'6  ;  4th  ed.,  6  vols.,  1824-'6  ; 
the  part  relating  to  ancient  Greece  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  George  Bancroft) ;  "  His- 
tory of  the  Study  of  Classical  Literature  since 
the  Renaissance"  (2  vols.,  1797-1802);  "His- 
tory of  the  States  of  Antiquity"  (1799  ;  5th 
ed.,  1826 ;  translated  into  English  by  George 
Bancroft,  Northampton,  1828) ;  "  History  of  the 
Political  System  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies" 
(1809;  5th  ed.,  1830;  translated  by  George 
Bancroft,  Northampton,  1829) ;  De  Fontibus  et 
Auctoritate  Vitarum  Parallelarum  Plutarchi 
(1820);  all  of  which  were  published  in  Gottin- 
gen.  where  also  a  collection  of  his  "  Historical 
Works "  appeared  in  15  volumes  (1821-6). 
To  his  minor  writings  belong  sketches  of  Jo- 
hannes von  Miiller,  Spittler,  and  Ileyne,  a  treat- 
ise on  the  influence  of  the  Normans  upon  the 
French  language  and  literature,  and  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  crusades.  His  M  Ideas"  were  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  published  at  Oxford  by 
D.  A.  Talboys,  under  the  title  of  "  Historical  Re- 
searches." A  uniform  edition  of  his  translat- 
ed works,  under  the  title  of  "  Heeren's  Histor- 
ical Works,"  has  been  published  by  Bohn  (7  vols. 
8vo.,  London). 

HEGEL,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedricii,  a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  born  in  Stuttgart,  Aug.  27, 
1770,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  14,  1831.  In  the 
religious  wars  of  the  10th  century  his  ancestors, 
driven  from  Carinthia,  found  refuge  in  Swa- 
bia.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Georg  Ludwig 
Hegel,  a  man  of  probity  and  public  considera- 
tion, and  his  wife  Maria  Magdalena  Fromme,  a 
woman  of  good  culture,  who  taught  the  stu- 
dious and  quiet  youth  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar. From  his  8th  to  his  18th  year  he  was 
thoroughly  trained  in  philology,  mathematics, 
and  history,  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town.  His  scholarship  was  already  productive. 
He  began  a  system,  which  he  never  abandoned, 
of  making  and  arranging  copious  extracts 
from  all  the  books  and  even  journals  that  he 
read;  and  he  was  always  a  great  reader  of 
newspapers.  These  treasures,  constantly  accu- 
mulating, gave  him  materials  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge  to  be  incorporated  into  his  universal 
system.  In  1788  he  became  a  student  of  theol- 
ogy at  Tubingen,  having  a  stipend  on  a  ducal 
foundation.      He  heard    Storr  on  dogmatics, 


Schnurrer  in  exegesis,  Flatt  in  philosophy;  and 
was  also  well  taught  in  botany,  anatomy,  and 
other  sciences  of  observation.  As  yet  the  young 
Hegel  was  chiefly  noted  for  iron  diligence,  re- 
serve, and  maturity ;  he  was  familiarly  address- 
ed as  "  old  fellow."  With  some  of  the  students 
he  read  Plato  and  Kant;  but  his  subsequent 
philosophical  fame  took  them  by  surprise.  The 
progressive  aspects  of  the  French  revolution 
enlisted  his  sympathies.  In  1790  Schelling,  then 
15  years  old,  came  also  to  TiibiDgen ;  he  and 
Hegel  studied,  talked,  and  roomed  together, 
little  aware  of  that  strange  destiny  by  which 
the  younger  became  the  leader  of  the  elder,  and 
the  elder  supplanted  the  younger,  and  the 
younger  yet  again  succeeded  the  elder  in  the  de- 
velopment of  German  idealism.  After  quitting 
the  university,  Hegel  (like  Kant  and  Fichte) 
was  for  a  long  time  a  tutor  in  private  families ; 
from  1793  to  1796  at  Bern  in  Switzerland,  and 
from  1797  to  1800  in  a  more  eligible  position  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  His  studies  meanwhile 
took  a  wide  range.  He  read  Thucydides,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Gibbon,  and  Hume,  and  thoroughly 
pondered  the  Greek  and  German  metaphysics. 
He  began  a  "Life  of  Christ;"  wrote  and  re- 
wrote a  "Criticism  of  Religious  Ideas;"  and 
corresponded  with  Schelling  about  his  essay  on 
the  Ego  ( Vom  Ich),  which  was  stirring  the  pulse 
of  ardent  thinkers.  He  passed  through,  in  his 
own  experience,  the  conflict  between  the  older 
supernaturalism  and  the  prevalent  rationalism, 
neither  of  Avhich  harmonized  with  his  specula- 
tive tendencies.  Yet,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
professed  accordance  with  the  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy, and  one  of  his  later  public  addresses  was 
a  eulogy  upon  the  principles  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  pronounced  as  rector  of  the  Berlin 
university  upon  the  tricentennial  celebration  in 
1830  of  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  Be- 
fore 1800  he  had  drawn  up  the  outline  of  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  in  3  parts:  the  1st  on  logic 
and  metaphysics  combined ;  the  2d  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature  ;  the  3d  on  the  philosophy  of 
mind  or  spirit.  Here  was  already  foreshadowed 
that  identification  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
which  is  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Hegelian  system.  But  as  yet  he  had  not  clearly 
mastered  the  idea  or  the  method  of  his  scheme ; 
he  needed  sharper  thought  and  conflict  to  know 
whereto  all  this  study  was  to  grow.  Hegel's 
father  died  in  1799,  leaving  him  a  patrimony  of 
3,000  florins,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  philosophy  at  Jena.  This  uni- 
versity had  been  made  illustrious  in  literature 
by  the  new  romantic  school  of  the  Schlegels, 
Novalis,  and  Tieck;  Fichte  had  just  been  driven 
thence  to  Berlin  on  the  accusation  of  atheism  ; 
Schelling  was  now  there,  arousing  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  novices  in  the  mystery  and  marvel 
of  the  new  philosophical  intuition;  and  here, 
too,  Fries,  Krause,  and  Ast  were  commencing 
their  fruitful  philosophical  career.  To  the  phi- 
losophical world  Hegel  presented  as  his  intro- 
duction an  essay  on  the  "Difference  between 
Fichte  and  Schelling,"  advocating,  more  defi- 
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nitely  than  the  latter  had  done,  the  position  that 
this  difference  was  not  adequately  designated 
by  sayiug  that  the  former  taught  a  subjective 
and  the  latter  an  objective  idealism,  but  rather 
that  Schelling's  system  included  both.  This 
dissertation  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1801 ; 
in  the  autumn  its  author  became  Privatdocent  or 
tutor  in  the  university.  Rosenkranz  thinks  it 
significant  of  the  autumnal  character  of  his  sys- 
tem, that  all  the  great  changes  in  his  life  occurred 
in  this  season  of  the  year.  His  dissertation  on  his 
appointment  was  De  Orbitis  Planetarum,  a  zeal- 
ous advocacy  of  the  German  Kepler  against  the 
English  Newton,  and  containing  also  an  unlucky 
polemic  against  Bode's  law  about  the  proportion- 
al distances  of  the  planets;  even  going  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that,  according  to  the  true  law,  the 
space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  should  not  be 
filled  up,  ignorant  that  Piazzi  had  already  dis- 
covered the  asteroid  Ceres.  From  1801  to  1806 
(in  which  last  year  he  became  professor)  he 
lectured  on  logic,  the  philosophy  of  nature,  psy- 
chology, ethics,  &c.  His  first  course  was  given 
to  4  auditors.  Awkward  in  his  delivery,  incum- 
bered by  his  thoughts,  he  failed  to  interest  any 
but  the  most  thoughtful.  "He  thinks  in  sub- 
stantives," said  one  of  his  auditors;  and  not 
seldom  was  the  structure  of  his  sentences  in- 
complete. Carrying  to  his  lecture  a  mass  of 
loose  papers,  he  would  fumble  among  them, 
arranging  them  dialectically,  under  his  rigid 
categories,  as  he  went  along.  But  as  his  "  dry 
light"  became  warm,  his  eye  and  voice  would 
grow  keen,  and  he  would  often  break  out  into 
an  aphorism,  a  sarcasm,  or  a  pregnant  antithe- 
sis, long  to  be  repeated.  His  best  MSS.  were 
copied  from  the  students'  notes.  At  Jena,  too, 
in  conjunction  with  Schelling,  he  edited  the 
Kritisches  Journal  dcr  Philosophic ;  and  these 
two  philosophers  were  still  so  nearly  agreed, 
that  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  was.afterward  claimed  by  both  ;  it 
is  on  the  "  Relation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature 
to  Philosophy  in  General,"  and  is  included  in 
•Hegel's  works,  though  claimed  by  Schelling  as 
his  own.  Hegel's  lectures  at  this  period  on  the 
philosophy  of  history  contain  some  of  the  strong- 
est statements,  afterward  modified,  implying  a 
pantheistic  confusion  of  God  and  the  world. 
But  even  then  God  was  to  him,  not  a  mere  sub- 
stance (as  in  Spinoza),  but  a  subject,  and,  as 
such,  spiritual,  the  absolute  spirit.  The  state- 
ment sometimes  made  that  negel  identified  God 
and  nothing,  and  that  this  is  the  sense  of  his 
system,  is  an  entire  misconception  as  well  as  an 
absurdity.  His  career  in  Jena  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  French  invasion  of  1806.  In  the 
turmoil  of  that  campaign,  his  chief  solicitude 
was.  about  the  fate  of  some  of  the  last  sheets 
©f  his  "Phenomenology/'  which  he  was  sending 
to  a  publisher  in  Bamberg.  The  MS.  was  saved, 
but  the  philosophers  house  was  sacked  by  French 
troops,  and  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  penny. 
In  1807-'8  he  was  editor  of  a  political  sheet  in 
Bamberg,  and  there,  too,  he  projected  a  work 
on  the  political  constitution  of  Germany,  which 


was  never  completed.  At  Nuremberg  he  was 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  from  1808  to  1S16,  and 
gave  philosophical  lectures  to  the  lads,  issued 
as  the  18th  volume  of  his  collected  writings 
under  the  title  Propadeutik — a  simple,  clear 
outline  of  the  main  points  of  his  general  system, 
in  as  popular  a  style  as  the  abstruse  subject 
admits.  His  administrative  ability  was  hero 
seen  to  be  of  a  high  order ;  he  was  even  punctil- 
ious as  to  all  fit  rules  and  observances.  In  Sept. 
1811,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Marie  von 
Tucher,  of  an  ancient  Nuremberg  family,  22 
years  his  junior — a  lady  of  refinement,  decided 
in  her  Christian  convictions,  indefatigable  in  her 
daily  charities,  to  whom  he  was  attached  with 
singular  love  and  tenderness.  To  his  constant 
friend  Niethammer  he  wrote,  that  "  when  a 
man  has  found  a  position  and  a  wife  that  he 
loves,  he  is  quite  complete  for"  life."  Often 
would  he  praise  her  in  verse,  and  his  best  letters 
are  those  he  wrote  her  on  his  journeys.  Two 
sons,  Karl  and  linmanuel,  were  the  fruit  of  this 
union.  His  domestic  affairs  were  carefully  ar- 
ranged ;  he  himself  kept  a  minute  account  of 
all  expenses.  This  family  life  was  one  of  un- 
broken peace ;  and  it  may  have  mitigated,  as  in 
the  case  of  Comte,  the  abstractions  of  his  sys- 
tem. Some  of  the  severest  parts  of  his  "  Logic," 
as  the  writer  happens  to  know,  were  written 
while  he  was  watching  as  a  nurse  at  the  bedside 
of  this  devout  and  loving  woman.  A  curious 
parallel  is  suggested  by  the  enumeration  which 
Rosenkranz  gives  of  the  married  and  unmarried 
philosophers  of  modern  times.  Descartes,  Spi- 
noza, Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  TVolf,  Locke.  Hume, 
and  Kant  were  unmarried  ;  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Herbert,  and  Krause  were  married. — 
But  the  biography  of  a  philosopher  centres  in 
his  writings;  his  life  is  the  growth  of  his  system. 
Hegel's  "Phenomenology,"  which  he  used  to 
call  his  "  voyage  of  discovery,"  was  issued  at 
Bamberg  in  1807.  It  sketches  the  psychologi- 
cal progress  to  his  system.  Its  object  is  to  de- 
scribe the  stages  and  process  through  which  the 
mind  must  proceed  from  the  simplest  form  of 
consciousness  up  to  absolute  knowledge  ;  and  to 
exhibit  this,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
also  as  a  (logically)  necessary  ascent.  One  of  his 
disciples  says  that  in  this  most  finished  of  his  writ- 
ings he  is  the  Dante  of  philosophy,  since  he  shows 
how  consciousness  passes  from  the  inferno  of 
sense,  through  the  purgatory  of  the  understand- 
ing, into  the  paradise  of  philosophic  freedom. 
In  principle  and  method  it  is  a  protest  against 
Schelling's  imagination  of  a  special  intellectual 
intuition.  The  absolute  is  not  "shot  out  all  at 
once,  like  a  ball  from  a  pistol;"  it  is,  and  it  is 
attained  by,  a  process.  The  stadia  of  this  pro- 
cess are,  simple  consciousness,  self-eonsciuus- 
ness,  reason,  spirit  (here  used  as  equivalent  to 
objective  morality),  religion  (including  art),  and 
absolute  knowledge.  The  process  itself  is  a 
necessary  one ;  the  method  is  immanent  in 
thought.  Its  moving  principle  is  that  of  con- 
tradiction or  negation.  Each  lower  stage  is 
contradicted  or  negatived  in  thought;  this  no- 
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gation  does  not  give  zero  (0)  as  its  result,  but 
rather  an  opposite  or  antagonistic  principle ;  and 
these  antagonistic  principles  struggle  through 
(the  negation  of  the  negation)  to  a  higher  uni- 
ty; and  so  on,  until  we  arrive  at  that  absolute 
knowledge  which  is  the  result  as  it  was  the 
source  of  these  evolutions,  in  which 'all  these 
antagonisms  are  both  abolished  and  preserved. 
Arrived  at  this  state  of  knowledge,  the  spirit 
knows  itself  to  be  identical  with  universal  rea- 
son ;  the  finite  self-consciousness  and  the  abso- 
lute self-consciousness  are  one ;   the  infinite  is 
no  longer  foreign  to  and  outside  of  the  finite. 
With  a  knowledge  of  this  high  consummation, 
the  race  enters  upon  a  new  epoch  ;  the  old  has 
passed  away ;  the  conflicts  of  all  the  schools  are 
adjusted.    Man  knows  the  absolute  reason ;  the 
absolute  reason  knows  itself  in  man.     To  this 
all  history,  all  thought  have  been  tending  ;   the 
history  of  thought  is  this  very  process ;    the 
completion  of  thought  is  found  in  the  science 
of  the  absolute.    Such  was  the  daring  prophecy 
with  which  a  secluded  student,  in  the  ancient 
and  quiet  city  of  Nuremberg,  heralded  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  world  of  mind.   Nor  did, he  stop  with 
the  proclamation.     In  his  "Logic,"  published 
in  2  volumes,  3  parts,  between  March,  1812,  and 
July,  1816,  he  developed  his  system  in  its  most 
rigorous  and  abstract  form.     This  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  subtlest  works  of  human  speculation. 
It  is  designed  to  answer  the  question  to  which 
the  "  Phenomenology"  led,  viz. :  What  is  that 
absolute  knowledge  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  necessary  ?     It  is  the  completion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  categories,  which  Kant  had  elaborated, 
after  Aristotle.     It  is  not  logic  alone,  nor  meta- 
physics alone ;  it  is  both  together.     It  is  not 
the  science  of  thought  alone,  nor  that  of  being 
alone;  it  is  the  science  of  both  thought  and  being, 
viewed  as  identical  and  pervaded  by  the  same 
logical  law.     The  whole  system  is  reason  itself, 
or  the  absolute  idea — absolute  idealism.     The 
terms  logic,  idea,  and  reason  are  used  in  an 
unusual,  in  a  universal  sense.     Reason  and  idea 
are  not  merely  subjective;  logic  gives  the  law 
of  being  as  well  as  of  thought.    That  Hegel  re- 
duced all  knowledge  to  that  of  mere  relations 
and  all  being  to  mere  logic  is  an  entire  miscon- 
ception of  his  theory.     The  system  of  logic,  as 
the  first  part  of  philosophy,  contemplates  reason 
(the  idea)  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  in  its  mani- 
festations.   Hegel  used  to  call  it  "  the  kingdom 
of  the  shades;"  his  "voyage  of  discovery"  led 
him  first  into  this  kingdom.     He  also  speaks  of 
it  as  equivalent  to  "  God  in  his  eternal  being, 
before  the  finite  world  was  created."     In  Pla- 
tonic phrase,  it  is  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind, 
before  they  assume  finite   forms  and   modes. 
These  ideas  (this  idea)  are  developed  by  an  im- 
manent law,  the  dialectic  process  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above ;    and  herein  consists  the 
peculiarity  of  the  work.    The  process  is  that  of 
the  idea  itself,  and  all  that  we  do  in  the  matter 
is  to  stand  by  and  see  how  it  is  done  ;  though 
there  canst  be  "speculation  in  the  eyes"  that 
Bee  this  pi-ocess  carried  through  and  out.     Thus, 


we  begin  with  the  conception  of  being — the  most 
universal  and  indeterminate  of  all.     As  entirely 
indeterminate,  it  is  the  same  as  nothing.   Being 
and  nothing  are  thus  the  same,  but  they  are 
also  different;  they  are  identical,  but  antagonis- 
tic ;  and,  as  such,  they  result  in  a  process  of 
becoming  (das  Werden),  for  the  very  idea  of 
becoming  includes  being  and  not-being.     This 
is  ingenious  and  acute  as  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
ceptions ;  but  is  it  a  real  or  possible  process  in 
being  as  such  ?     The  whole  science  of  logic  is 
distributed   into   3   parts — being,  essence,  and 
conception ;   the  first  two  are  the  ontological 
logic,  the  3d  is  the  subjective  logic.     The  cate- 
gories that  fall   under  being  are  3 — quantity, 
quality,  and  measure.     The  categories  under 
essence  are  also  3 — essence  in  itself',  phenomena 
as  expressing  essence,  and  actual  existence  as 
the   union  of  the   other  two.     Here  -also,  of 
course,  come  the  discussions  about  the  antino- 
mies of  the  understanding.     The  categories  of 
the_3d  part  of  logic,  that  is,  of  conceptions  or 
notions,  are  3 — the  subjective  conception,  the 
object,  and  last   and  highest  of  all,  the  idea. 
This  logic,  now,  forms  the  first  great  division  of 
Hegel's  whole  scheme  of  philosophy.    This  was 
fully  presented,  in  outline,  in  his  EneyHopadie 
der  p7iilosophischcn   Wissenschaften,  published 
in  1817,  a  3d  edition  in  1830,  and  issued  in  his 
collected  works  with  additional  notes  from  his 
lectures.     Here  the  categories  of  the  "Logic" 
are  applied  to  all  the  particular  sciences.     Of 
his  whole  system,  the  most  general  idea  is  that 
of  God  or  the  Absolute  Spirit.     This  spirit  is 
not  mere  substance,  as  in  Spinoza,  but  also  sub- 
ject, and  as  such  contains  the  principle  and  law 
of  its  own  evolution.     This  law  is  a  perpetual 
trichotomy — thesis,  antithesis,   synthesis.     Ac- 
cordingly  the    "  Encyclopaedia"   has    3   main 
parts,  viz.:  "Logic,"  the  "Philosophy  of  Na- 
ture," and  the  "  Philosophy  of  Spirit."     Each 
of  these  has,  again,  a  threefold  division ;  and 
these  3  yet  other  3;  and  this  rhythm  of  triads 
makes  the  harmony  of  the  system.     Logic,  as 
we  have  already  indicated,  presents  this  abso- 
lute spirit  or  idea,  as  it  is  in  itself,  in  its  shadow}', 
ghostly  form.     In  the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature" 
we  have  the  same  idea  in  its  objective  man- 
ifestation,   in   the- forms   of   space   and  time. 
Here  the  idea  or  spirit  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
stranger  to  itself,  yet  this,  too,  by  an  inward 
necessity.     How  it  comes  to  do  this  is  one  of 
the  knots  of  the  system  ;  but  that  it  does  so  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  nature  is.     Nature  is 
here  reconstructed — or,  Hegel  would  say,  we 
see  how  it  is  constructed — according  to  the  high 
a  priori  method,  in  its  3  departments  of  me- 
chanics, physics,  and  organized  beings.     These 
refined  demonstrations  have  not  had  much  effect 
upon  the  naturalists.     But  the  absolute  spirit, 
having  run  through  the  round  of  nature,  emerges 
into  its  3d  sphere  (in  an  equally  recondite  way). 
that  of  mind  or  spirit  itself;  spirit  here  finds 
and  knows  itself,  of  course,  in  3  stadia.     First, 
it  is   subjective  spirit,  including  anthropology, 
phenomenology,  and  psychology.   Then  it  passes 
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over  into  objective  spirit,  or  the  sphere  of  ethics, 
which  has  3  subdivisions :  1,  law  or  right ;  2, 
morality,  private  and  personal ;  3,  public  ethics, 
including  the  family,  society,  and  the  state.  In 
fine,  spirit  becomes  absolute  spirit,  and  as  such 
shows  itself  in  3  modes,  art,  religion,  and  philos- 
ophy ;  and  in  the  last  the  circle  is  completed, 
the  end  returns  to  the  beginning,  the  absolute 
spirit  knows  itself,  and  the  Hegelian  system  is  all 
in  all. — This  "Encyclopaedia"  was  first  issued 
while  Hegel  was  in  Heidelberg,  where  he  be- 
came a  professor  in  1816,  declining  invitations 
to  Erlangen  and  Berlin — the  latter,  it  is  said,  in 
part  because  the  Prussian  minister  proposed 
that  he  should  be  examined  as  to  his  capacity 
for  lecturing  after  his  8  years'  seclusion  in  Nu- 
remberg. From  this  point  his  fame  rapidly 
rose.  His  disciples  began  to  be  ardent  and  pro- 
phetic. His  system  was  proclaimed  as  complet- 
ing the  structure  of  German  idealism.  Kant 
had  critically  prepared  the  way ;  Fichte  had 
taught  a  subjective  idealism  ;  Schelling  had  not 
risen  above  an  objective  idealism  ;  but  in  the 
absolute  idealism,  the  partial  was  dethroned  and 
the  universal  made  supreme.  Cousin,  passing 
through  Heidelberg,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  in  Hegel  (whose  "Logic"  he  said  he  could 
not  grasp)  he  had  found  a  man  of  genius  ;  and 
in  his  later  brilliant  course  at  Paris,  in  1828,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  generalizations  and  meth- 
ods of  the  great  idealist  for  the  interpretation 
of  history  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  A 
second  invitation  to  Berlin  in  1818,  urged  by  the 
minister  Von  Altenstein,  Hegel's  warm  personal 
friend,  was  welcomed  by  him.  He  was  now  in 
the  ripeness  of  his  manhood,  and  animated  by 
the  consciousness  that  all  past  thought  had 
found  its  culmination  in  him.  As  the  devoted 
Michelet  has  it,  he  was  "the  crown  of  the 
whole  past  and  the  seed  of  the  most  fruitful 
future."  His  new  position  was  most  favorable 
for  the  propagation  of  his  opinions.  Berlin  uni- 
versity had  always  been  enthusiastic  for  specu- 
lation ;  it  received  Fichte  when  Jena  expelled 
him,  and  Hegel  came  into  Fichte's  chair,  ex- 
pressing his  confidence  that  "  the  sands  of  Berlin 
were  more  susceptible  to  philosophy  than  the 
romantic  environs  of  Heidelberg."  He  would 
there  "teach  philosophy  to  talk  German,  as 
Luther  had  taught  the  Bible  to  do,  and  Voss 
Homer."  His  lectures  soon  became  the  rage. 
Officers  of  state  and  the  literati  and  savants  of 
Berlin  sat  on  the  students'  benches.  The  govern- 
ment provided  liberally  for  his  salary,  and  also 
for  journeys  to  Paris,  Holland,  &c.  He  took 
the  bearing  of  the  founder  of  a  new  and  great 
school.  Hegelianism  was  the  road  to  office. 
The  master  became  sometimes  overbearing  ; 
even  Varnhagen  von  Ense  says  that  he  was 
"tyrannical."  Professor  Gans  was  one  of  his 
most  zealous  disciples,  but  Hegel  called  him  to 
a  sharp  account  for  having  dared  to  "  recom- 
mend," on  the  university  bulletin,  his  work  on 
ethics.  "  "What  had  he  done,  that  Gans  should 
recommend  him!"  He  mixed  more  freely  in 
general  society,  and  indulged  himself  in  his  two 


chief  relaxations,  snnlf-taking  and  card-playing. 
But  in  society  he  was  distant ;  it  is  on  record 
that  an  intelligent  young  lady  said  she  "  never 
heard  him  speak  a  marked  word."  His  pre- 
vious lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  phi- 
losophy were  carefully  revised,  and  he  wrote 
two  new  courses,  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Reli- 
gion" in  1821,  and  on  the  "Philosophy  of  His- 
tory" in  1827,  in  both  of  these  branches  intro- 
ducing an  original  and  scientific  elaboration  of 
the  materials.  His  "  Outlines  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Right"  was  issued  in  1821,  combining 
in  one  exposition  natural  rights,  ethics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  society  and  the  state.  Man's  mor- 
al being  expresses  itself  completely  in  the  state; 
to  this,  natural  rights,  private  morals,  and  even 
the  church,  are  rightfully  subordinate.  The 
preface  to  this  work  aroused  more  controversy 
than  the  Avork  itself,  since  it  summed  up  its 
teachings  in  the  noted  aphorism  :  "  The  rational 
is  actual,  and  the  actual  is  rational."  This  was 
interpreted  in  an  ultra  conservative  sense ;  ex- 
plained in  any  different  sense,  it  was  a  mero 
truism.  In  fact,  he  was  understood  as  support- 
ing the  existing  Prussian  system  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  reason  and  freedom.  This  for  a  time 
helped  his  metaphysics;  though  his  extreme  dis- 
ciples soon  "  changed  all  that."  He  used  to 
fight  his  battles  in  his  prefaces.  In  a  preface 
he  declared  against  the  position  of  Schleier- 
macher,  that  the  feeling  of  absolute  depend- 
ence is  the  essence  of  religion.  These  two 
men  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  fame,  both 
at  Berlin;  neither  liked  the  other,  and  their 
disciples  have  perpetuated  the  struggle  to  the 
present  time.  The  theologian  opposed  the  ad- 
mission of  the  philosopher  into  the  academy  of 
science  ;  and  the  philosopher  would  not  allow 
the  theologian  to  take  part  in  his  scientific  jour- 
nal. The  real  difficulty  was  that  Schleiermacher 
tried  to  find  in  human  nature  a  foothold  for  re- 
ligion independent  of  philosophy,  and  Hegel's 
speculations  did  not  allow  this  to  be  done.  His 
system  received  concentration  and  impulse  from 
the  establishment,  with  the  favor  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  Berlin  Jahrbucher  fur  wissen- 
schaftliche  Kritih  (1827).  All  things  were  here 
discussed  in  the  light  of  absolute  knowledge. 
The  school  became  haughty  and  uncompromis- 
ing; they  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  nothing  remained  but  to  bring  all 
thoughts  into  subjection.  Germany  was  alive 
with  speculation  ;  it  had  never  known  such  a 
philosophical  ferment.  Even  orthodox  men  gave 
in  their  adhesion,  and  Hegel  was  not  loath  to 
encourage  them.  Goschel,  the  jurist,  wrote 
"Aphorisms  on  Science  and  Nescience,"  apply- 
ing Hegelianism  to  the  defence  of  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity ;  and  Hegel  reviewed  the  work, 
with  an  almost  eager  welcome,  in  the  Jahrbu- 
cher, to  show  that  his  system  was  the  same 
thing  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  in  the  sphere  of  faith. 
In  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  "Ency- 
clopaedia," he  quoted  from  Tholuck  on  the  ori- 
ental trinities  to  show  that  he  held  to  the  Trin- 
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ity  more  thoroughly  than  did  this  genial  divine. 
The  mystics  he  eulogized  with  Baader,  and  the 
theosophic  Boehm  he  declared  to  be  not  merely 
fantastical,  but  also  profound.  The  rationalists 
had  no  more  violent  foe  than  this  prophet  of 
the  universal  reasou ;  he  defended  against  them 
the  truths  of  the  incarnation,  of  sin,  and  of  re- 
demption. Conservative  rationalism  was  indig- 
nant; the  popular  philosophy  was  dumb  with 
amazement.  There  were  many  that  said  the 
long  conflict  between  philosophy  and  faith  was 
now  to  be  adjusted ;  the  absolute  idealism  was  to 
do  it,  and  it  was  to  be  done  in  Berlin,  '•  the  city 
of  absolute  reflection,"  the  "  university  of  the 
centre,1'  the  "chosen  people  of  God  in  philos- 
ophy." Enthusiastic  students  declared  that 
the  refined  ideas  of  the  "Logic"  were  "the 
new  gods"  of  a  new  Pantheon.  The  triumph 
of  his  system  seemed  to  be  coming  on.  In  1829 
he  was  rector  of  the  university,  and  adminis- 
tered its  affairs  with  the  punctuality  and  pains- 
taking of  an  accomplished  disciplinarian  ;  not  a 
single  student  was  punished  for  "demagog- 
ism,"  though  one  unlucky  wight  was  taken  up 
for  wearing  a  French  cockade,  which  in  his 
simplicity  he  imagined  to  be  made  up  of  the 
colors  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  In  1S31 
Hegel  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Logic,"  and  revised  for  the  press 
his  lectures  on  the  "  Proof  of  the  Bein£  of 
God."  In  the  autumn  he  commenced  his  course 
in  the  university  with  more  than  usual  fresh- 
ness and  vigor.  But  the  fatal  cholera  attacked 
him  in  its  most  malignant  form  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  13 ;  his  wife  watched  over  him,  ignorant 
to  the  last  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  On  the 
next  day  at  5  o'clock  he  was  dead.  Nov.  14 
is  the  anniversary  not  only  of  the  decease  of 
Leibnitz,  the  greatest  German  philosopher  of  the 
18th  century,  but  also  of  him  whom  his  pupils 
not  unfitly  called  the  Aristotle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. He  was  buried  near  Fichte  and  Solger, 
and  over  his  remains  was  celebrated  the  worship 
of  genius  by  disciples  almost  idolatrous.  His 
works  were  soon  collected  in  18  volumes,  for  the 
most  part  carefully  edited.  Beside  the  treatises 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  there  are  3  volumes 
of  essays  and  reviews  ;  3  on  "^Esthetics ;"  3  on 
the  "History  of  Philosophy ;"  2  on  the  "Philoso- 
phy of  Religion;"  one  on  the  "Philosophy  of 
History."  Kosenkranz  has  written  a  full  biogra- 
phy, from  which  we  have  derived  many  of  our 
statements.  Every  subsequent  philosophical  wri- 
ter of  note  in  and  out  of  Germany  has  criticized 
his  system.  The  fullest  accounts  are  in  the  his- 
tories of  philosophy  by  Michelet,  Erdmann,  and 
"Willm  ;  the  ablest  criticisms  are  those  of  Sehel- 
ling,  Trendelenburg,  Ulrici.  TYeisse,  Fischer,  and 
the  younger  Fichte.  A.  Vera  published  in  Paris 
Introduction  a  la  philosophic  de  Hegel  (1S55), 
and  is  now  (18G0)  translating  the  "  Logic"  into 
French — a  difficult  task.  Hegel  said  to  Baron 
Reiffenberg,  who  asked  him  for  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  his  system:  "Monsieur,  it  is  impos- 
sible, especially  in  French."  M.  Ch.  Benard 
has  partly  aualyzed  and  partly  translated  the 


"  ^Esthetics"  in  French  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1840- 
'52).  This  was  the  best  edited  of  auy  of  his 
posthumous  works,  by  Prof.  Hotho.  The  "  Sub- 
jective Logic"  was  translated  into  English  by 
H.  S'.oman  and  J.  Wallon,  and  published  in 
London  (1855).  His  "Philosophy  of  History," 
the  most  intelligible  of  his  works,  translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  forms  a  volume  of  Bonn's  "  Philosoph- 
ical Library"  (1S57).  The  Hegelian  literature 
would  already  make  a  collection  of  several 
hundred  volumes.  In  Holland,  Yau  Ghert, 
Prof.  Sieber,  and  Dr.  Krahl  espoused  his  system  ; 
Heiberg  in  Copenhagen ;  Tengstrom  and  Siend- 
wall  in  Finland;  a  Hungarian  wrote  to  him 
that  he  was  learning  his  "Logic"  by  heart. — 
Altogether  apart  from  the  main  peculiarity  of 
his  system,  the  impulse  which  this  extraordi- 
nary thinker  communicated  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  philosophy  was  almost  unexam- 
pled in  the  same  space  of  time.  He  compelled 
men  to  think  for  him  or  against  him.  His 
"Logic"  led  to  the  treatises  of  Werder,  Weisse, 
Erdmann,  Trendelenburg,  and  Ulrici,  as  well 
as  to  a  total  revision  of  Schelling's  system. 
His  "  Psychology"  was  followed  by  Massmann, 
"vTirth,  Erdmann,  Rosenkranz,  and  the  "  Anthro- 
pology" of  Daub.  His  "Ethics"  gave  a  moro 
philosophical  model  for  this  science,  and  pro- 
duced the  treatises  of  Von  Henning,  Michelet, 
Vatke,  Daub,  and  Wirth,  and  influenced  tho 
systems  of  Chalybaus,  Fichte,  and  Rothe.  In  tho 
"  Philosophy  of  History"  he  made  the  boldest 
attempt  to  construct  the  whole  according  to  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  of  freedom.  His  "^Esthe- 
tics" almost  transformed  the  science,  and  led  to 
the  works  of  Weisse,  Hotho,  Rotscher,  and 
Yischer.  In  the  "  History  of  Philosophy"  ho 
first  introduced  the  general  method  of  treat- 
ment, followed  by  Marbuch,  Michelet,  Bayr- 
hoffer,  Barchou  de  Perihoen,  Willm,  Zeller,  and 
Schwegler ;  his  criticism  of  Aristotle  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  to  the  under- 
standing of  Aristotle's  real  metaphysical  system. 
Even  in  the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature,"  though 
many  of  his  views  are  not  proved  by  observa- 
tion, and  though  his  deductions  are  often  arbi- 
trary, he  has  yet  added  to  the  materials  for  a 
truly  philosophical  construction  of  the  cosmos; 
he  early  advocated  Goethe's  theories  about 
colors  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  plants. 
In  jurisprudence,  the  conservative  tendencies 
of  his  system  were  soon  annulled  by  his  more 
advanced  followers,  and  the  most  radical  Ger- 
man revolutionists  of  1S4S  expressed  their  ex- 
treme views  in  the  dialect  of  the  absolute  ideal- 
ism ;  as  e.  g.  Ruge  in  the  Hallische  Jahrbucher 
(1S38).  But  it  was  in  theology,  and  in  the  re- 
lations of  his  system  to  Christianity,  that  tho 
chief  conflicts  were  engendered.  Soon  after  his 
death  his  school  fulfilled  the  master's  predic- 
tion, and  illustrated  his  theory  of  antagonisms. 
His  lectures  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Religion" 
were  twice  edited ;  first  in  a  conservative 
sense  by  Marheineke,  and  then  in  a  revolu- 
tionary sense  by  Bruno  Bauer.  Passages  in 
his  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  from  his  lectures 
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of  1S05,  were  declared  to  be  much  more  pan- 
theistic than  his  matured  views ;  Strauss  thought 
that  he  was  opposing  Hegel  until  these  lectures 
were  published.  The  conflicting  elements  came 
out  at  first  in  discussions  upon  3  points,  the 
personality  of  God,  immortality,  and  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus"-(1S35) 
brought  the  latter  decisive  point  to  an  articu- 
late statement;  and  in  his  subsequent  contro- 
versial writings  he  ranged  the  school,  after  the 
French  political  pattern,  in  3  divisions,  the  right, 
the  centre,  and  the  left.  This  division  was  first 
made  in  reference  to  Christianity.  The  right 
wing  asserted  that  Hegelianism  and  orthodoxy 
were  harmonious;  Goschel,  Gabler,  Erdmann, 
Marheineke,  and  Bruno  Bauer  for  a  time  stood 
here.  The  middle  was  represented  by  Rosen- 
kranz,  Gans,  and  Vatke.  On  the  left  stood 
Michelet,  Strauss,  Ruge,  the  radicals  in  church 
and  state,  and  those  who  denied  immortality,  the 
divine  personality,  and  the  incarnation  as  specific 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Tubingen  school 
of  F.  C.  Baur  has  worked  in  the  interests  of  a 
destructive  criticism.  Against  all  these  modi- 
fications of  the  system,  the  great  body  of  the 
German  divines,  especially  the  school  of  Schlei- 
ermacher,  have  protested  from  the  beginning, 
evidently  believing  that  the  tendencies  of  He- 
gel's speculations  Avere  pantheistic,  whatever 
judgment  might  be  formed  about  his  personal 
opinions  ;  and  the  progress  of  discussion  has 
confirmed  these  fears.  His  restless  and  aspiring 
school  soon  ceased  to  be  a  solid  phalanx.  Her- 
bart's  realism  contended,  not  unequally,  against 
this  extreme  idealism.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment called  Stahl  the  jurist,  and  Scheiling,  to 
Berlin  to  counteract  the  philosophy  it  had  so 
carefully  nurtured.  Scheiling  in  1834  had  al- 
ready pronounced  against  his  old  colleague  ;  and 
when  nearly  70,  in  1841,  he  taught  his  positive 
philosophy  in  opposition  to  what  he  called  the 
"abstractions"  and  the  merely  "negative  sys- 
tem" of  his  greatest  rival,  his  only  peer.  A 
new  school,  represented  by  the  younger  Fichte, 
Weisse,  Chalybaus,  Fischer,  Wirth,  and  Ulrici,  in 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic,  since  1837,  and  in 
a  prolific  literature,  have  been  waging  incessant 
warfare  against  the  absolute  idealism,  and  the 
pretensions  of  pantheism.  The  absolute  ideal- 
ism has  already  taken  its  place  in  history  as  the 
crowning  development  of  one  great  philosophic 
tendency.  It  has  not  proved  itself  to  contain 
the  whole  of  philosophy.  It  has  not  solved  the 
ultimate  problems  of  human  thought  and  hu- 
man destiny.  It  has  not  shown  how  the  in- 
finite and  the  absolute  can  pass  over  into  the 
finite  and  the  relative.  Neither  its  principle 
nor  its  method  has  been  proved  to  be  sufficient 
to  explain  the  universe.  Philosophy  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  Faith  is  not  yet  lost  in  sight.  The 
destructive  results  of  pantheism  have  led  to  a 
reaction,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  stand. 

HEGIRA  (in  Arabic,  also  hedshra,  flight), 
the  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
from  which  event  the  Mohammedan  era  is  dat- 
ed.    The  hegira  is  usually  accounted  to  have 


occurred  on  the  16th  (or,  by  astronomical  reck- 
oning, on  the  15th)  of  July,  622,  although 
Abolfeda  makes  it  68  days,  and  others  2  months, 
later.  The  Mohammedan  year  being  shorter 
than  our  own,  the  difference  between  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  Christian  calendars  is  constantly 
varying,  and  any  date  in  the  one  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  only  by  a  special  adjust- 
ment. Of  all  cultivated  nations,  the  Mohamme- 
dans alone  have  reckoned  time  exclusively  by 
the  moon,  without  regarding  the  sun  or  seasons. 
Their  year  consists  of  12  lunar  months,  or  of 
between  354  and  355  days.  The  beginning  of 
their  year,  therefore,  retrogrades  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  11  days  annually  through  the  differ- 
ent seasons,  and  the  circle  of  retrogradation  is 
completed  and  a  whole  year  gained  once  in 
about  33  years.  Therefore  33  Mohammedan 
years  nearly  correspond  to  32  Christian  years, 
and  to  transfer  a  Mohammedan  date  to  our  era 
it  is  necessary  first  to  subtract  1  from  it  for 
every  33  years,  and  then  to  add  622  to  it.  Thus, 
to  find  the  year  corresponding  to  1276  of  the 
hegira :  1276  —  38  (i.  e.,  1276  -*-  33)  +  622  = 
A.  D.  1860. 

IIEIBERG,  Peder  Axdbeas,  a  Danish  dram- 
atist and  political  Avriter,  born  in  Vordingborg 
in  1758,  died  in  Paris,  April  30, 1841.  After  fin- 
ishing his  studies,  he  lived  3  years  at  Bergen, 
and  subsequently  at  Copenhagen.  Banished 
for  liberal  opinions  in  politics  in  1799,  he  went 
to  Paris,  obtained  office  under  Napoleon  as 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  relations,  and  ac- 
companied Talleyrand  to  many  foreign  courts. 
He  was  accustomed  to  make  extracts  from  for- 
eign journals,  to  which  comments  were  added 
in  the  imperial  cabinet  previous  to  publication 
in  the  Moniteur.  He  retired  on  a  pension  in 
1817,  when  he  applied  himself  to  journalism, 
writing  for  the Bevue cncyclopedique  on  Scandi- 
navian subjects.  His  literary  reputation  rests 
chiefly  on  his  comedies,  many  of  which  still 
keep  the  stage. — Heiberg's  wife,  Tiiomasixa 
Christian  a  Buxtsex,  who  remained  in  Copen- 
hagen when  he  was  banished,  and  remarried, 
was  the  author  of  a  series  of  lively  novels,  re- 
garded by  the  Danes  as  the  best  on  Danish 
society  ever  written. — Joiian  Ltjdvig,  a  drama- 
tist and  metaphysician,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Copenhagen,  Dec.  14,  1791.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  university  in  1809,  having  pre- 
viously written  several  excellent  dramas.  He 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  southern  literature,  the  result  of  which 
latter  study  appeared  in  a  Latin  essay  on  the 
Spanish  drama.  At  the  age  of  22  he  received 
from  the  government  a  travelling  pension,  which 
enabled  him  to  pass  3  years  with  his  father  in 
Paris,  where  he  studied  the  French  drama.  In 
1822  he  became  professor  of  Danish  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Kiel,  and  after  3  years  went  to  Ber- 
lin to  study  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  In  1829 
he  was  made  royal  dramatic  poet  and  transla- 
tor. In  1830  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
aesthetics,  logic,  and  literature  at  the  military 
highschool.    In  1831  he  married  JohannaLouise 
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Patges,  an  actress.  As  a  literary  and  critical 
■writer  Heiberg  gained  a  very  high  reputation 
in  editing  the  Flytende  Post  (1827-30).  He 
has  published  various  philosophical  works  and 
dramas,  aud  since  1844  has  issued  Urania, 
an  annual,  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  to 
astronomy  a  poetic  and  speculative  tendencv. 

HEIDELBERG  (Lat.  Eddberga  ;  anc.  Afi/r- 
tiletum),  a  city  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Neekar,  11^  rn.  by  rail  from  Mannheim, 
and  54i  m.  from  Frankfort -on-the-Main ;  pop. 
15,000.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  university, 
founded  by  the  elector  Rupert  I.,  in  the  14th 
century,  and  reformed  by  the  grand  duke  Charles 
Rupert  in  1802  under  the  title  of  Ruperto-Caro- 
lina.  It  has  numbered  among  its  professors  the 
theologians  Schwarz,  Umbreit,  and  Paulus,  the 
jurists  Thibaut,  Mittermaier,  Vangerow,  Zaeha- 
ria3,  and  Rau ;  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  Che- 
lius,  Tiedemann,  and  Gmelin;  in  history  and 
antiquity,  Sehlosser,  Creuzer,  Molina,  Baer,  and 
Gervinus.  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  also  resided  of 
late  in  Heidelberg.  The  university  library,  con- 
taining nearly  200,000  volumes  and  about  2,000 
MSS.,  is  extremely  rich  in  antique  works  and  ear- 
ly editions.  The  university  is  very  complete  in 
its  details,  embracing  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  physiological  cabinet,  a  chemical  labor- 
atory, a  lying-in  asylum,  two  botanical  gardens, 
a  college  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  an  observ- 
atory, and  a  philological,  theological,  pedagogi- 
cal, homiletical,  and  biblical  seminary.  There 
are  also  an  excellent  gymnasium  or  preparatory 
academy  for  all  sects,  and  two  female  schools  of 
high  reputation.  The  situation  of  Heidelberg, 
in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  country,  not  far  from 
the  junction  of  the  Neekar  with  the  Rhine, 
having  on  one  side  the  Kfmigstuhl  and  on  the 
opposite  the  Heiligenberg,  the  hills  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  its  curious  bridge,  all  combine 
.  to  render  it  attractive  to  the  tourist.  To  trav- 
ellers its  greatest  attraction  is  the  castle.  It 
presents  in  its  different  portions  every  phase  of 
architecture  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  century. 
In  its  vaults  is  the  celebrated  Heidelberger  Fass 
or  tun,  once  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  Heidelberg  is  beer ; 
its  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  linseed,  oil,  and 
tobacco. — Heidelberg  was  attached  in  1362  to 
the  Palatinate.  Rupert  I.  enlarged  it  and 
made  it  an  electoral  residence.  In  1384  the 
emperor  "VVeneeslas  signed  here  the  celebrated 
union  of  Heidelberg,  by  which  the  different 
leagues  of  German  cities  were  united  in  one. 
Heidelberg  was  plundered  and  partly  ruined 
by  Tilly  in  1622,  by  Turenne  in  1674,  and  by 
Marshal  de  Lorges  in  1693.  These  misfortunes 
led  to  its  decline  in  political  importance,  which 
was  finally  completed  by  the  residence  of  the 
electors  being  removed  to  Mannheim  in  1719. 
It  was  united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden 
in  1802. 

HEIGHTS,  Measurement  of.    See  Baromet- 
rical Measurements. 

IIEILBRONN,  a  fortified  town  of  Wurtem- 


berg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neekar,  26  m. 
N.  of  Stuttgart,  with  which  city  it  is  connected 
by  railway  ;  pop.  10,000.  It  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  Roman  station,  and  was  once  a  free  impe- 
rial city.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  castle  in  which 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen  was  imprisoned  in  1525. 

HEIM,  Francois  JosEPn,  a  French  painter, 
born  in  Belibrt,  Haut-Rhin,  Dec.  16,  1787. 
In  1S24  he  received  the  decoration  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  in  front  of  his  own  picture, 
the  "  Massacre  of  the  Jews."  He  subsequently 
decorated  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  of  Charles 
X.  in  the  Louvre  with  a  representation  of  Ve- 
suvius receiving  from  Jupiter  the  fire  which 
was  to  destroy  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  His 
allegory  of  the  renaissance  of  the  arts,  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  French  gallery  in  the  same  build- 
ing, is  one  of  his  most  admired  works.  He  also 
painted  "Louis  Philippe  receiving  the  Deputies 
at  the  Palais  Royal,"  now  in  the  museum  at 
Versailles,  and  a  series  of  16  portraits  of  emi- 
nent personages  contributed  to  the  Paris  exhi- 
bition of  1S55. 

HEINE,  Heixricit,  a  German  poet  and  critic, 
a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Hamburg  Jewish 
banker  and  philanthropist  Salomon  Heine,  born 
in  Diisseldorf,  Dec.  12,  1799,  or  as  Steinmann 
asserts  in  1797,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1856. 
His  first  poem  was  written  on  Napoleon's  visit 
to  Diisseldorf  (Nov.  2,  1810).  lie  was  soon 
after  sent  to  the  lyceum  of  Diisseldorf,  where 
he  made  great  progress  in  the  regular  studies, 
mastering  also  English,  French,  and  Italian.  In 
1815  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to 
qualify  himself  for  mercantile  life.  He  mani- 
fested the  greatest  repugnance  to  this  pursuit, 
and  ] lis  uncle  Salomon  Heine,  having  been  con- 
sulted, consented  that  "the  blockhead"  should 
be  sent  to  the  university  of  Bonn  to  study  law, 
whither  he  went  in  1819.  He  studied  there 
every  thing  except  law.  In  Sept.  1820,  he  left 
Bonn  for  Gottingen,  which  he  learned  to  dislike 
and  satirized  bitterly  in  after  years.  He  next 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  his  character  and 
feelings  rapidly  assumed  that  peculiar  satirical 
indifference  and  reckless  audacity  now  identified 
with  his  name.  While  in  Berlin  he  earnestly 
studied  philosophy  under  Hegel,  and  became 
intimate  with  Chamisso,  Fouque,  Bopp,  and 
Grabbe.  Here  in  1822  appeared  his  Gedichte, 
subsequently  published  as  "  Youthful  Sorrows" 
in  his  "Book  of  Songs."  Though  favorably 
received  by  eminent  critics,  they  attracted  at 
the  time  but  little  attention.  A  single  sorrow, 
the  early  disappointment  of  Heine  in  his  love 
for  his  cousin  Evelina  van  Geldern,  "  the  angel's 
head  on  a  Rhine-wine-gold  ground,"  runs 
through  all  these  poems,  displaying  a  singular 
number  of  variations  on  one  theme.  He  also 
published  at  this  period  his  plays  Almansor  and 
Radcliff,  with  the  Lyrischcs  Intermezzo.  In 
the  summer  of  1822  he  made  a  journey  to  Po- 
land, which  gave  occasion  to  more  than  one 
eccentric  sketch  or  picture  scattered  through 
his  works.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Gottingen, 
and  received  tho  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in 
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1825.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Heiligen- 
stadt,  where  on  June  28  he  is  said  to  have  been 
baptized  into  the  Lutheran  church.  Heine 
had  taken  his  legal  degree  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  his  uncle,  who  had  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  giving  him  his  education,  and  who, 
finding  him  determined  to  pursue  literature, 
generously  aided  him.  ne  now  went  to  Ham- 
burg, where  in  182G  he  published  the  Harzreise, 
the  first  part  of  his  Eeisebilder.  Very  few  books 
ever  excited  in  Germany  such  an  extraordinary 
sensation.  In  1827  he  went  to  Munich  to  edit 
with  Dr.  Lindner  the  Politiscfie  Annalen.  In 
1829  he  returned  to  Berlin.  Here  occurred  the 
famous  quarrel  with  the  poet  Platen,  who,  hav- 
ing satirized  Heine  in  an  insolent  manner,  re- 
ceived in  return  the  most  bitter  sarcasm  and 
withering  abuse.  Literature  affords  no  parallel 
to  this  cynical  retort.  From  Berlin  Heine  went 
in  1831  to  Paris,  having  become  so  obnoxious  as 
a  liberal  writer  to  the  Prussian  government  thaj; 
he  was  obliged  to  choose  between  exile  and  im- 
prisonment. From  this  time  until  1S48  his  influ- 
ence in  Germany  was  very  great,  and  he  acquired 
in  France  the  reputation  of  being  the  wittiest 
French  writer  since  Voltaire.  In  1831  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  state  of  France  for  the 
"  Augsburg  Gazette,"  which  were  collected  and 
published  both  in  French  and  German.  In  1833 
appeared  his  "  History  of  Modern  Literature  in 
Germany,"  also  known  as  "  The  Romantic 
School,"  and  H  Allemagne,  a  characteristic  and 
daring  work,  in  which  he  attacked  with  relent- 
less severity  the  romantic  writers,  the  philoso- 
phers, and  in  fact  very  nearly  everybody.  "  This 
book  produced  a  perfect  storm  of  fury  in  Ger- 
many." Democrats,  pietists,  Teutomaniacs,  and 
state  officials  united  in  denouncing  it ;  while  in 
France  no  other  work  has  done  so  much  to  stop 
the  current  of  romanticism.  In  1840  Heine 
published  a  violent  work  on  his  former  friend 
Borne,  then  only  recently  dead.  Borne,  while 
akin  to  Heine  as  a  spirited  writer,  had  aroused 
in  the  latter  a  dislike,  founded  partly  on  jealousy 
of  Borne's  political  popularity,  and  partly  on 
personal  antipathy  caused  by  literary  attacks. 
The  work,  whatever  its  provocation,  was  but 
little  to  Heine's  credit,  and  involved  him  in  a 
duel  with  the  husband  of  a  virtuous  and  high- 
minded  lady  who  was  stigmatized  in  the  book 
as  having  entertained  illicit  relations  with  Borne. 
About  1841  Heine  was  married  to  "Mathilde," 
of  whom  he  often  speaks  tenderly  in  his  writ- 
ings. In  1843  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Ger- 
many to  see  his  mother  (who  died  in  Hamburg, 
Sept.  3,  1S59,  aged  88),  for  whom  he  maintained 
to  the  last  the  warmest  affection.  His  public 
bitterness  and  literary  cruelties  were  in  strange 
contrast  witli  his  personal  good  qualities.  He 
was  generous,  even  self-sacrificing,  especially  to 
poor  literary  men,  and  during  the  cholera  risked 
his  life  by  remaining  to  nurse  a  sick  cousin.  In 
1847  he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  spinal  com- 
plaint, which  tormented  him  almost  without, 
cessation  until  his  death.  By  his  own  request 
all  religious  rites  were  omitted  at  his  funeral. 


The  bold  infidelity,  the  reckless  licentiousness, 
and  the  unqualified  faith  in  the  world  and  the 
flesh,  which  characterized  Heine's  life  as  well 
as  his  writings,  were  counterbalanced  by  such 
sincere  belief  in  his  own  doctrines,  such  sympa- 
thy for  suffering,  and  such  acute  perception  of 
the  beautiful  in  every  form,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  social  develop- 
ments of  modern  continental  European  life  and 
literature  to  appreciate  his  true  nature  or  posi- 
tion. He  received  from  the  French  government 
an  annual  pension  of  4,000  francs  from  1836  to 
1848,  but  did  not  criticize  it  the  less  severely  in 
his  writings.  In  his  later  years  Heine  return- 
ed from  unbounded  scepticism,  if  not  to  an 
evangelical  faith,  at  least  to  theism,  the  Bible 
being  constantly  read  by  him,  and  appearing 
to  him,  as  he  said,  like  a  suddenly  discovered 
treasure.  As  he  still  retained  his  love  of 
paradox  and  of  mystification,  the  real  degree 
of  his  conversion  became  the  subject  of  no 
little  controversy  and  comment. — His  works, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  are:  Franzo- 
sische  Zustdnde  (Hamburg,  1833);  Per  Salon 
(1834)  ;  Shakspeare's  Mddchen  und  Frauen 
(Leipsic,  1839)  ;  Neue  Gedichte  (Hamburg, 
1844) ;  Ballade  uber  die  Schlacht  von  Hastings 
and  Atta  Troll  (1847)  ;  Pomanzero  (1851);  Doc- 
tor Faust,  ein  Tanzpoem  (1851)  ;  Vermischte 
Schriften  (1854)  ;  Les  aveux  d'un  poete  de  la 
nouvelle  Allemagne,  in  the  Revue des  deux  mondes 
(1854).  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  em- 
bracing a  considerable  number  of  sketches  and 
poems  never  before  given  to  the  world,  was 
published  by  John  Weik  (Philadelphia,  1856). 
There  is  also  a  French  version  of  his  works 
executed  by  Heine  himself,  under  the  revision 
of  Gerard  de  Nerval  and  others.  The  following 
works  on  Heine  have  appeared  since  his  death : 
Heinrich  Heine,  ErinnerungenvonAlf.  Meissner 
(Hamburg,  1856);  H.Heine's  Wirhen und Stre- 
ben,  by  Strodtmanu  (1857);  H  Heine,  Denh- 
wurdigTceiten  aus  meinem  Leben  mit  ihm,  by 
Steinmann  (1857) ;  Ueber  H.  Heine,  by  Schmidt- 
"Weissenfels  (1857).  English  versions  of  Heine's 
works  are  :  the  "  Pictures  of  Travel,"  translated 
by  Charles  G.  Leland  (Philadelphia,  1856);  the 
"Book  of  Songs,"  by  J.  E.  Wallis  (London, 
1856);  the  "Poems  of  Heine,  complete,  trans- 
lated in  the  Original  Metres,"  by  Edgar  Alfred 
Bowring  (London,  1859). 

HEINECCIUS,  JonANX  Gottlieb,  a  German 
jurist,  born  in  Eisenberg,  Saxony,  Sept.  21, 
1681,  died  in  nalle,  Aug.  31,  1741.  He  was 
educated  at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  where  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  1710,  and  of  law  in 
1721.  He  afterward  removed  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  and  there  filled  the  chair  of  law  till 
1733,  when  he  returned  to  Halle,  and  resuming 
his  former  office,  held  it  till  his  death.  The 
works  of  Heineccius  are  very  numerous  and  of 
great  value  to  the  legal  student.  A  collective 
edition  of  them  was  published  at  Geneva  under 
the  title  of  Opera  ad  Univerxam  Jurispraden- 
tiam,  PMlosophiam,  et  Literas  Humaniores 
Pertinentia  (9  -vols.  4to.,  1769). 
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HEINECKEN,  Christian  Helnrioh,  a  pre- 
cocious child  of  Liibeck,  who  could  speak  at 
the  age  of  10  months,  recite  the  principal  events 
of  the  Old  Testament  2  months  afterward,  and 
who  had  committed  to  memory  the  history  of 
antiquity  when  little  over  2  years  old,  beside 
speaking  fluently  Latin  and  French.  The  child 
died  in  1725,  before  it  had  attained  the  age  of  5. 

HEINE  FETTER,  Sabine,  a  German  singer, 
born  in  Mentz  in  1805,  has  performed  with 
great  success  iu  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
Her  sister  Clara,  married  to  Mr.  Stockel,  was 
also  a  woman  of  fine  vocal  abilities,  but  became 
a  lunatic,  and  died  in  the  Vienna  asylum,  Feb. 
23, 1857.  The  youngest  sister,  Kathinka,  made 
her  debut  in  Paris  in  1840,  was  engaged  at 
the  Brussels  opera  in  1842,  but  became  unpop- 
ular there  in  consequence  of  a  duel  which  had 
originated  between  two  young  Parisian  law- 
yers while  supping  at  her  house,  and  which 
had  ended  fatally  for  one  of  them.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1S57,  and  settled  at  Freiburg, 
Baden,  where  she  died  Dec.  20,  1858. 

HEINICKE,  Samuel,  a  German  teacher  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  born  at  Nautzschutz,  near 
Weissenfels,  Prussia,  April  10,  1729,  died  in 
Leipsic,  April  30,  1790.  (See  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
vol.  vi.  p.  501.)  He  published  10  works,  the 
greater  part  of  them  having  reference  to  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  though  2  or  3  were 
on  theological  topics. 

HEINROTII,  Joiianx  Christian  Friedbioh 
August,  a  German  physician  and  writer  on 
psychology,  born  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  17,  1773,  died 
there,  Oct.  26, 1S43.  He  studied  both  theology 
and  medicine,  and  after  practising  the  latter 
profession  was  appointed  in  1812  to  the  chair 
of  psychical  therapeutics  in  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  and  in  practice  devoted  himself  to  cur- 
ing the  insane.  His  general  theory  was  that 
mental  aberration,  passion,  and  vice  originate 
principally  in  a  badly  conducted  life,  and  can 
only  be  perfectly  cured  by  a  complete  moral  re- 
form. He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
works  on  psychology,  insanity,  &c. 

HEINSE,  Johanh  Jakob  Wilhelm,  a  German 
author,  born  in  Langewiesen,  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen,  in  1746,  died  in  Mentz,  June  22, 
1803.  His  first  publication  was  a  very  free 
translation  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  followed  by 
Laid  ion,  an  apotheosis  of  the  voluptuous  and 
beautiful  in  art,  in  the  form  of  Lais  the  Greek 
courtesan.  Heinse  deiended  himself  against  the 
charge  of  indecency,  while  Goethe,  impressed 
by  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Laidion,  apart 
from  its  immorality,  praised  it  highly.  In  1776 
he  left  Gleim  to  accompany  Jacobi  to  Diissel- 
dorf,  whom  he  there  assisted  in  editing  a  peri- 
odical entitled  Iris.  After  living  for  some  time 
in  Italy  in  pursuit  of  art  and  pleasure,  in  1782 
he  went  with  the  artist  Kobel  to  Naples,  and 
returned  with  Angelica  Kauffmann  to  Rome. 
Travelling  to  Germany,  principally  on  foot,  he 
became  librarian  to  the  elector  of  Mentz,  and 
published  the  famous  romance  of  Ardinghello. 
This  was  succeeded  by  Anastasia,  a  romance 


consisting  principally  of  problems  in  chess  and 
scenes  turning  on  the  game ;  and  this  by  Hilde- 
gard  von  JlohentJial,  the  conclusion  of  Ardin- 
ghello. In  addition  to  the  above,  he  wrote  Simi- 
gedichte  (Halberstadt,  1771),  and  translations  of 
the  "Orlando"  of  Ariosto,  and  of  the  "Jerusa- 
lem Delivered." 

HEINSIUS,  Antoxius,  grand  pensionary  of 
Holland,  born  in  1641,  died  at  the  Hague,  Aug. 
13,  1720.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  con 
fidential  agent  of  Prince  William  III.  of  Orange 
and  during  40  years  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
Dutch  politics.  When  William  after  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  sent  him  to  Paris  to  maintain 
his  claim  to  the  territory  of  Orange,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  Calvinists  there,  he  spoke  so 
freely  to  Louvois  that  the  minister  threatened 
him  with  the  Bastile.  After  William  became 
king  of  England  (1689),  Ileinsius  managed  for 
the  king,  and  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  the 
affairs  of  Holland,  and  was  instrumental  in  ren- 
dering the  states-general  favorable  to  friendly  ac- 
tion with  England.  The  celebrated  grand  alliance 
on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession,  between 
the  emperor,  the  kings  of  England,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark,  Holland,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  against  Louis  XIV.  and 
Philip  V.,  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  grand  pensionary.  The  defeats  of 
Blenheim  (1704),  Ramillies,  and  Turin  (1706), 
with  their  results,  compelled  Louis  XIV.  to  open 
negotiations.  He  made  overtures  to  Holland ; 
but  Heinsius  answered  that  the  Hollanders  were 
inseparably  bound  to  their  allies,  and  exacted 
as  a  preliminary  condition  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession. To  this  France  refused  to  accede ;  the 
war  was  continued  disastrously  for  her,  and  in 
1709  her  application  was  renewed,  and  met  with 
the  same  response.  Louis  XIV.  now  consented 
to  treat  on  this  basis,  and  negotiations  were  com- 
menced ;  but  the  allies  demanding  still  greater 
sacrifices,  he  renewed  the  war,  and  after  the  de- 
feat of  Malplaquet  (1709)  conferences  were  again 
opened  at  the  castle  of  Gertruydenburg  and  con- 
tinued unsuccessfully  for  4  months,  Heinsius  ob- 
stinately adhering  to  his  terms.  France,  every- 
where beaten,  was  in  great  danger  when,  in 
1711,  Queen  Anne  of  England  dismissed  her  whig 
ministry,  displaced  Marlborough,  and  secretly 
offered  peace  to  Louis  XIV.  The  congress  of 
Utrecht,  Jan.  12,  1712,  resulted  in  England's 
ceasing  hostilities,  but  Prince  Eugene,  the  Han- 
overians, and  the  Dutch  persevered  in  the  war, 
and  took  Quesnoy,  July  3.  The  defeat  of  the 
allies  at  Denain  (July  24)  changed  the  whole 
state  of  the  war.  In  a  few  days  several  im- 
portant places  were  recaptured,  and  armistices 
were  separately  concluded  with  England  (Aug. 
19)  and  Portugal  (Nov.  7).  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing these  reverses,  Ileinsius  resisted  with  all 
his  characteristic  firmness,  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  a  general  peace.  In  spite  of 
his  efforts,  one  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  at 
Utrecht  (April  11,  1713).  but  the  signature  of 
Heinsius  was  the  last  affixed.     It  is  said  that 
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Bome  days  after  the  signing  Heinsius  was  at- 
tacked at  the  Ilague  by  a  pestilential  disease 
then  greatly  dreaded.  To  avoid  giving  an  alarm 
which  must  have  had  fearful  results,  Heinsius 
kept  his  malady  a  secret,  with  the  most  stoical 
patience,  so  that  none  knew  of  it  except  Count 
Starcmberg,  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  his 
physician.  He  died  7  years  later,  as  vigorous 
in  mind  and  body  as  most  men  at  40. 

HEINSIUS,  Daniel,  a  Dutch  philologist, 
poet,  and  critic,  born  in  Ghent  in  1580,  died  in 
Leyden,  Feb.  25,  1655.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  succeeded 
Joseph  Scaliger  as  professor  of  politics  and  his- 
tory. In  1618  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
synod  of  Dort,  having  previously  distinguished 
himself  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
day.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
•great  industry,  and  correct  taste  and  judgment. 
His  editions  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  rendered  him  famous  over  Europe.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  tragedies  entitled  Auria- 
ctts  and  Hcrodcs  Infanticida ;  of  a  poem  in  4 
books  styled  Be  Contemptu  Mortis  ;  and  of  vari- 
ous other  valuable  works. — Nicolaas,  son  of  the 
preceding,  a  Dutch  poet,  born  in  Leyden,  July 
29,  1620,  died  at  the  Hague,  Oct.  7,  16S1.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city.  In  1642  he  visited  England.  In  1649  he 
went,  to  Sweden  in  consequence  of  an  invitation 
from  Queen  Christina,  and  settled  at  Stock- 
holm, where  he  remained  till  his  father's  death 
in  1655.  His  latter  days  were  unhappy,  and 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  his  native  land. 
He  like  his  father  published  editions  of  several 
classics,  and  was  the  author  of  various  Latin 
poems  whose  style  is  so  sweet  that  he  was  called 
by  his  contemporaries  the  "  swan  of  Holland." 

HEINSIUS,  Otto  Fkiedricii  Tiieodor,  a 
German  philological  writer,  born  in  Berlin  in 
1770,  died  May  19,  1849.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  successors  of  Adelung  in  the  study 
of  the  German  language  and  grammar.  His 
principal  works  are,  Deutsche  Sprachlchre  (5th 
ed.  under  the  title  of  Teut,  1835),  and  Kleine 
deutsche  Hprachlehre  (13th  ed.  1834).  He  is 
also  the  author  of  an  interesting  work  on  the 
Gottingen  union  of  poets  (Ber  Bardenhain,  3d 
ed.  1840),  and  of  a  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Literatur  (5th  cd.  1832). 

HEIR  (Lat.  hares),  in  law,  one  entitled  by  de- 
scent and  right  of  blood  to  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  hereditaments.  Hence  it  is  an  ancient 
apophthegm,  that  "  God  only  can  make  an  heir." 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  that  A 
purposes  to  make,  or  has  made,  B  his  heir. 
But  this  is  a  mere  mistake,  or  rather  inaccuracy. 
A  may  make  whom  he  will  his  devisee,  and 
this  devisee  may  take  the  same  estate  he  would 
take  if  he  were  heir ;  but  he  cannot  take  it  in 
the  same  way.  The  heir  would  take  by  de- 
scent, and  only  he  can  so  take  ;  he  may  be  dis- 
inherited, but  his  right  of  blood  cannot  be 
transferred,  and  therefore  the  devisee  takes  only 
by  purchase ;  for  in  law  there  are  but  two  ways 
of  taking  land,  one  by  descent  and  the  other  by 


purchase,  and  whatever  taking  is  not  by  descent 
is  by  purchase.  But  the  law  itself  makes  a 
concession  in  favor  of  wills,  from  its  desire  to 
carry  the  will  of  the  deceased  into  effect,  and 
will  construe  the  word  heir  as  having  the 
broader  meaning  of  "successor,"  if  the  mani- 
fest intention  of  the  testator  requires  it.  And 
even  out  of  wills,  the  exact  technical  meaning 
of  the  word  is  sometimes  disregarded  in  the 
United  States,  if  justice  requires  that  it  should  be. 
Strictly,  the  heir  takes  only  the  real  estate ;  the 
personals  go  to  an  administrator  or  executor,  and 
are  distributed  by  him  to  the  next  of  kin.  It  is 
even  now  a  common  way  of  expressing  that  a 
thing  is  real  and  not  personal  (as  is  a  fixture 
which  must  not  be  removed  from  the  land)  by 
saying  that  it  goes  to  the  heir  and  not  to  the  ad- 
ministrator. In  the  Roman  civil  Jaw,  the  word 
hares,  which  we  translate  heir,  meant  what  this 
word  does  with  us  in  common  use,  that  is, 'any 
one  called  to  the  succession,  by  blood,  devise,  or 
bequest ;  and  whether  the  property  to  which  he 
succeeds  be  fixed  or  movable. — An  Heir  Ap- 
parent is  one  who  must  be  the  heir  if  he  sur~ 
vive  the  owner,  as  the  eldest  son  in  England, 
or  all  the  children  in  the  United  States.  But 
the  phrase  "  heir  apparent"  is  not  strictly  appli- 
cable here.  In  England,  the  birth  of  a  younger 
son  cannot  affect  the  rights  of  inheritance  of 
the  eldest  son,  for  they  are  fixed,  and  he  alone 
can  be  heir  by  descent.  But  in  this  country  the 
younger  son  has  an  equal  right  with  an  elder 
son ;  and  therefore  the  exclusive  right  of  inher- 
itance can  never  be  fixed  in  any  children  living. 
— An  Heir  Presumptive  is  one  who,  if  things 
do  not  change,  will  be  the  heir  at  the  death  of 
the  owner,  as  the  elder  son  of  a  deceased  bro- 
ther in  England,  or  all  the  children  of  a  brother 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  owner  has  no 
children ;  for  they  will  be  heirs  if  he  dies  with- 
out issue.  As  an  heir  presumptive  may  lose 
his  heirship,' by  a  change  of  circumstances,  he 
does  not  become  an  heir  apparent  so  long  as 
this  change  is  legally  probable,  although  physi- 
cally or  naturally  impossible.  Thus  the  nephew 
of  the  owner  can  never  be  his  heir  apparent, 
however  aged  or  feeble  or  near  to  death  the 
owner  may  be ;  for  in  contemplation  of  law  it  is 
always  possible  that  a  son  may  be  born  to  him, 
who  would  be  an  heir  apparent,  and  who  would 
therefore  supersede  an  heir  presumptive. 

HELCEL-SZTERSZTYN,  Antoni  Zygmunt, 
a  Polish  writer  on  law,  born  in  Cracow  in  1808. 
Ho  studied  at  Cracow  and  in  Germany,  fought 
for  the  independence  of  Poland  in  1831,  com- 
menced in  1833  a  series  of  lectures  on  law  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  founded  and  from 
1835  to  1837  edited  the  Cracow  Kwartalnik 
NauJcowy  (''  Scientific  Quarterly  Review"),  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  ordinary  professor 
of  law  at  the  university.  He  is  the  author  of 
various  works  on  judicial  subjects. 

HELDER,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Hol- 
land, at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  province  of 
N.  Holland,  40  m.  N.  W.  from  Amsterdam; 
pop.  3,000.    From  an  obscure  fishing  village  Na 
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poleon  I.  converted  this  place  into  a  fortress  of 
the  first  rank,  capable  of  containing  a  garrison 
of  10,000  men.  Its  batteries  command  at  once 
the  entrance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  that  of  the 
harbor  of  the  ship  canal  at  Nieuwe  Diep.  It 
is  connected  with  Amsterdam  by  a  canal  50  m. 
long,  125  feet  broad,  and  21  feet  deep,  naviga- 
ble by  large  vessels.  The  port  and  coasts  are 
protected  from  the  aggressions  of  the  ocean  by 
dikes,  one  of  which  is  6  m.  long  and  40  feet 
broad,  and  has  an  excellent  road  on  its  summit. 

HELEN",  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  and  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  Her  parentage  is 
variously  assigned  to  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  wife 
of  King  Tyndareus,  to  Jupiter  and  Nemesis, 
and  to  Tyndareus  and  Leda.  According  to  a 
well  known  fable,  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  swan 
visited  Leda,  who  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from 
one  of  which  came  Helen  and  from  the  other 
Pollux.  Before  Helen  was  10  years  of  age  she 
was  carried  off  by  Theseus,  Avho  concealed  her 
at  Aphidna?,  Under  the  care  of  his  mother 
^Ethra.  Her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  re- 
leased her,  and  carried  her  back  to  Sparta  with 
^Ethra  as  her  slave.  She  now  had  suitors  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  among  whom  was  Ulysses. 
By  the  advice  of  this  hero  Tyndareus  left  the 
choice  to  Helen,  and  she  accepted  Menelaus,  to. 
whom  she  bore  Hermione,  and  according  to 
some  Nicostratus  also.  Three  years  after  this 
marriage  she  was  seduced  by  Paris,  the  son  of 
Priam,  and  fled  with  him  to  Troy.  The  Gre- 
cian princes,  in  accordance  with  an  oath  which 
they  had  taken  when  suitors  together  at  the 
court  of  Tyndareus,  took  up  arms  to  restore  to 
Menelaus  his  Avife,  and  the  Trojan  war  was 
the  consequence.  Paris  was  killed  during  the 
siege,  and  Helen  then  married  Deiphobus,  an- 
other son  of  Priam ;  but  when  the  city  was  taken, 
she  treacherously  introduced  the  Greeks  into 
his  chamber  in  order  to  appease  Menelaus.  She 
returned  to  Sparta,  and  received  her  first  hus- 
band's forgiveness.  When  Menelaus  died  she 
was  driven  into  exile  by  Nicostratus  and  Mega- 
penthes,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  the  queen 
of  that  island,  Polyxo,  whose  husband  Tlepole- 
mus  had  been  killed  in  the  Trojan  war,  caused 
her  to  be  seized  while  bathing,  tied  to  a  tree, 
and  strangled.  The  Rhodians  commemorated 
the  murder  by  a  temple  raised  to  Helena  Den- 
dritis,  or  Helen  tied  to  a  tree.  The  Spartans 
honored  her  as  a  goddess,  and  built  a  temple  to 
her  honor  at  Therapne,  which  had  the  power 
of  conferring  beauty  upon  all  ugly  women  who 
entered  it. 

HELENA,  Saint.     See  Saint  Helena. 

HELENA,  Saint,  wife  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  and  mother  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  born  in  Drepanum  (Helenopolis), 
Bithynia,  in  247,  died  in  Nicomedia  in  327. 
She  was  probably  of  obscure  parentage,  though 
some  historians  pretend  that  she  was  a  British 
princess.  When  her  husband  was  made  Caosar 
in  292,  he  put  her  away  and  espoused  Theodora, 
step- daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximian,  but  in 
his  will  he  acknowledged  Constautiue,  his  son 


by  Helena,  as  his  sole  heir.  Constantino,  on 
assuming  the  purple  (306),  brought  his  mother 
to  reside  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Treves,  load- 
ed her  with  honors,  gave  her  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta, and  conferred  her  name  upon  several 
cities  of  the  empire.  Whether  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian by  birth  or  became  one  by  conversion  is 
unknown.  She  erected  and  endowed  a  number 
of  churches,  and  at  the  age  of  79  made  a  pil- 
grimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  she  discovered  the 
supposed  true  cross.  (See  Cross.)  She  died  in 
the  arms  of  her  son,  and  her  body  was  carried 
to  Rome,  where  a  mausoleum  was  raised  to  her. 
HELGOLAND,  or  Heligoland  (i.  e.,  "  Holy 
Land;"  Dan.  hellige,  Swed.  helga,  to  sanctify), 
an  island  in  the  German  ocean,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  ;  lat.  of  its  lighthouse,  54°  11'  84" 
N.,  long.  7°  53'  13"  E. ;  pop.  2,400.  Helgoland 
is  of  a  triangular  shape,  about  a  mile  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.  and  -J-  of  a  mile  in  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  It  was  formerly  much  broader,  but 
the  action  of  the  sea  is  continually  wearing 
away  the  island.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  a  portion  was  actually  separated  from 
the  main  island,  and  is  now  known  as  Sandy 
island.  Helgoland  is  distant  100  m.  from  Ham- 
burg, and  35  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
The  highest  part  of  the  island,  its  western  side,  is 
200  feet  above  the  sea.  Helgoland  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  island  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
where  the  German  goddess  Ilertha  was  wor- 
shipped. St.  Willibrod  preached  Christianity 
there  in  the  7th  century,  and  gavo  it  its  present 
name.  In  1714  it  was  taken  from  the  duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  by  the  Danes,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  till  1807,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  English,  for  whose  fleets  it  served  as  a 
station  during  the  war  with  France,  and  as  a 
depot  for  their  manufactures,  whence  they  were 
smuggled  into  Germany.  The  inhabitants  are 
descended  from  the  Frieslanders,  and  speak  the 
Frisian  language  and  the  low  German.  The 
men  are  mostly  fishermen  and  pilots,  and  leave 
nearly  all  domestic  and  agricultural  labor  to  the 
women.  The  trading  part  of  the  population  are 
chiefly  emigrants  from  the  mainland  of  Ger- 
many. The  annual  value  of  the  fisheries  is 
£5,000.  The  chief  products  are  haddocks  and 
excellent  lobsters,  which  are  conveyed  to  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  whence  they  are  carried  into 
the  interior  of  Germany.  The  islanders  own 
100  small  fishing  vessels  and  several  larger  ones, 
which  make  voyages  to  England  and  the  Baltic 
ports.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  grain  and  vege- 
tables are  raised,  though  most  of  the  land  is 
devoted  to  the  sustenance  of  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  are  fed  on  fish  in  winter.  There  are  a 
few  trees  and  2  or  3  springs  on  the  island,  but 
most  of  the  people  depend  on  rain  for  their  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  English  keep  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  a  garrison  here,  but  levy  no  taxes, 
and  do  not  interfere  Avith  the  internal  govern* 
ment  of  the  island,  which  is  managed  by  local 
magistrates  and  a  municipal  council. —  See 
"  Heligoland,  an  Historical  and  Geographical 
Description    of   that  Island,  its  Ancient  For- 
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tunes  and  Present  Opportunities  as  a  British 
Colony,"  by  William  Bell,  Ph.  D.  (London, 
1856). 

HELIACAL  (Gr.  rjXiaKos,  solar).  In  astrono- 
my, the  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  is  its  rising  just 
before  sunrise ;  the  heliacal  setting  is  setting 
just  after  sunset. 

HELIADE,  John,  a  Wallachian  poet,  born  at 
Tergovitza  about  1801,  was  educated  at  Bucha- 
rest. At  an  early  age  he  made  translations  from 
Voltaire's  and  Lamartine's  poetical  works,  and 
eventually  gained  a  foremost  place  among  the 
regenerators  of  the  Roumanian  language  and 
literature,  and  among  the  poets  of  his  country 
by  his  heroic  drama  "Mircea"  (1844),  and  by 
his  national  poem  "Michael  the  Brave,"  of 
which  the  first  two  cantos  appeared  in  1846. 
In  1831  he  founded  a  national  journal,  which 
was  suppressed  in  1848.  Taking  part  in  the 
revolution  of  that  year,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  provisional  government.  After  its  down- 
fall, in  Sept.  1848,  he  fled  to  Translyvania  and 
thence  to  Paris,  and  afterward  resided  in  the 
island  of  Chios,  occupied  with  the  completion  of 
"Michael  the  Brave,"  until  1854,  when  he  was 
sent  by  the  Turkish  government  to  the  camp  of 
Omar  Pasha,  in  whose  company  he  returned  to 
Bucharest. 

HELIANTHUS.     See  Sunflower. 

HELICON,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia,  between 
Lake  Copais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  is  the 
most  fertile  mountain  of  Greece,  and  produces 
the  greatest  number  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  was 
esteemed  the  favorite  abode  of  the  muses,  to 
whom  the  epithet  Heliconian  is  frequently  ap- 
plied by  the  classic  poets.  Above  Ascra  was  a 
grove  sacred  to  the  muses,  and  not  far  distant 
the  famous  fountain  of  Aganippe,  which  was 
believed  to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it. 

HELIODORUS,  a  Greek  romance  writer, 
born  in  Emesa,  Syria,  flourished  in  the  4th  cen-n 
tury  A.  D.  In  his  latter  days  he  became  a 
Christian,  and  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  introduced  the  regulation  that  every 
priest  should  be  deposed  who  did  not  repudiate 
his  wife.  His  famous  romance,  entitled  JEtM- 
opica,  was  written  in  early  life.  It  consists  of 
10  books,  and  treats  of  the  loves  and  adventures 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Its  style  is  simple 
and  elegant.  Translations  of  it  now  exist  in  all 
the  European  languages,  but  before  the  16th  cen- 
tury its  very  existence  was  unknown  to  Europe. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1804  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

HELIOGABALUS.     See  Elagabaltjs. 

HELIOMETER  (Gr.  rjXios ,  the  sun,  and  pe rpov, 
measure),  an  instrument  to  measure  the  diam- 
eter of  the  sun,  or  other  small  arc  in  the  heavens. 
Several  instruments  for  this  purpose  of  different 
kinds  receive  this  name,  but  it  is  now  usually 
applied  to  a  telescope  whose  object  glass  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  capable  of  sliding  by  each 
other,  so  that  one  may  be  directed  to  one  edge 
of  the  sun,  while  the  other  is  directed  to  the 
opposite  edge.  Two  images  of  the  sun  will  thus 
be  formed,   tangent  to  each  other,   and  the 


amount  of  displacement  of  the  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject glass  measures  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 

HELIOPOLIS  (Gr.,  city  of  the  sun),  called 
in  old  Egyptian  On  and  Re-ei,  in  Hebrew  Beth- 
SnEMEsii,  and  by  the  modern  inhabitants  Mata- 
reeyeh,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt, 
below  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  delta,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  the  canal 
which  connected  that  river  with  the  Red  sea, 
distant  about  6  m.  N.  E.  from  the  site  of  mod- 
ern Cairo.  From  the  remotest  epoch  it  was  re- 
nowned for  its  temples  and  priesthood.  It  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the 
sun,  and  also  of  the  sacred  bull  Mncvis;  and 
the  legends  of  the  wonderful  bird  phoenix  cen- 
tred about  it.  Its  priests  were  the  most  learned 
in  the  land,  and  so  important  that  they  sent 
one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  deputies  to 
the  great  council  which  assisted  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Those  belong- 
ing to  each  temple  were  organized  among  them- 
selves with  great  exactness,  and  the  office  of 
the  high  priest,  who  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
of  the  state,  was  hereditary.  The  Hebrew  Jo- 
seph married  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
these  high  priests.  The  Heliopolite  priests  were 
the  usual  resort  of  foreigners  who  wished  to 
learn  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Solon, 
Thales,  Eudoxus,  and  Plato  all  studied  under 
them ;  and  when  Strabo  visited  the  place  (24 
B.  C.)  he  was  shown  the  halls  which  Plato  was 
said  to  have  occupied  for  13  years.  After  hav- 
ing been  for  ages  a  sort  of  university  city,  Helio- 
polis  had  much  declined  as  early  as  the  invasion 
of  Cambyses  (525  B.  C),  and  was  a  city  of  ruins 
when  visited  by  Strabo.  Abdallatif,  an  Arab 
physician  of  the  12th  century,  described  among 
its  ruins  colossal  figures  in  stone,  standing  or 
sitting,  and  more  than  30  cubits  in  height. 
There  now  remains  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  whose 
date  is  fixed  at  about  2000  B.  C,  and  which  is 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient  known  specimen 
of  Egyptian  sculpture ;  there  are  also  some  frag- 
ments of  sphinxes  and  of  a  colossal  statue  which 
adorned  the  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  Near 
the  hamlet  of  Matareeyeh,  which  occupies  a  part 
of  the  site  of  Heliopolis,  Kleber  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  Turkish  troops,  March  20,  1800. 

HELIOS  (Sol),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god 
of  the  sun,  the  son  of  Hyperion  and  Thea,  and 
the  brother  of  Selene  (Luna)  and  Eos  (Aurora). 
Helios  gave  light  both  to  gods  and  to  men.  He 
rose  in  the  east  from  Oceanus,  ascended  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  heavens,  and  then  descend- 
ing arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  west,  and  re- 
turned to  Oceanus.  He  had  two  magnificent 
palaces,  one  in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west, 
where  he  sat  enthroned  surrounded  by  minis- 
tering Horse.  The  horses  which  drew  the  cha- 
riot in  which  he  made  his  daily  journey  were 
pastured  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  the 
golden  boat  in  which  he  voyaged  nightly  from 
the  west  to  the  east  was  the  work  of  HephoDstus 
(Vulcan).  Helios  was  the  god  who  saw  and 
heard  every  thing.     Thus  he  was  able  to  reveal 
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to  Hephaestus  the  infidelity  of  Aphrodite  (Ve- 
nus), and  to  Demeter  (Ceres)  the  ahduction  of 
her  daughter.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  sacred 
to  him,  and  he  there  had  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  oxen,  which  never  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  number,  and  which  were  tended  by 
his  daughters,  Phaetusa  and  Lampetia.  In  later 
times  Helios  was  frequently  confounded  with 
Apollo,  though  originally  they  were  quite  dis- 
tinct divinities.  Among  the  Greeks,  however, 
this  identification  was  never  fully  carried  out; 
for  no  Hellenic  poet  ever  made  Apollo  to  ride 
in  the  chariot  of  Helios.  Temples  of  Helios 
existed  in  Greece  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
subsequently  we  find  his  worship  established  in 
Corinth,  Argos,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  vari- 
ous other  places.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him 
were  rams,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  white 
horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animals  sacred 
to  him,  the  cock  was  preeminent.  Helios  was 
usually  represented  as  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  4  horses. 

HELIOSCOPE.     See  Telescope. 

HELIOTROPE  (Gr.  ^Uov,  the  sun,  and  rp«ro>, 
to  turn),  an  instrument  invented  by  Gauss  about 
.1821,  and  used  to  enable  surveyors  to  trans- 
mit signals  of  reflected  light  from  one  station  to 
another,  and  readily  to  discern  those  transmit- 
ted. It  is  used  abroad  in  geodetic  surveys ;  in 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  coast 
survey.  In  illustration  of  its  power,  it  is  said 
that  a  mirror  one  inch  square  is  visible  8  miles 
off  in  average  sunny  weather,  and  shows  as  a 
brilliant  star  at  a  distance  of  2  miles. 

HELIOTROPE  (heliotropium,  Linn.),  a  per- 
ennial plant,  with  vanilla-scented  blossoms,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  boraginacea;.  The 
species  most  common  and  the  most  in  repute 
is  II.  Peruvianum,  with  a  woody  stem,  oblong 
wrinkled  leaves  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  ter- 
minal, branching  flower  stalks.  The  flowers  are 
small,  but  they  grow  compactly  together  in  the 
spikes.  The  corolla  is  intersected  at  its  mouth 
with  fine  folds,  and  is  of  a  purple-lilac  color, 
with  a  greenish  white  throat.  Cuttings  taken 
from  the  young  branches  readily  grow,  and  come 
soon  into  blossom.  Strong  and  large  plants 
may  be  produced  by  training  a  single  stem  to 
the  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  then  pinching 
the  top  so  as  to  cause  it  to  throw  ont  numer- 
ous laterals,  which  will  make  a  showy  head. 
Several  choice  varieties  have  been  raised  by 
sowing  the  seeds,  and  by  other  means  practised 
by  amateurs.  These  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  color,  such  as  a  lighter  or  darker  tint  in 
the  corolla,  a  yellowish  or  pure  white  throat, 
technically  called  the  eye  of  the  flower,  or  else 
by  the  greater  size  of  the  spikes  or  "  trusses." 
Another  sweet-scented  species  grows  wild  in 
the  Caucasian  mountains,  known  by  its  her- 
baceous stems,  ovate,  flat-lined,  finely  tomen- 
tose  leaves,  and  its  spreading  calyx ;  it  is  the 
H.  Europamm,  and  is  indigenous  also  to  the  south 
of  Europe.  This  species,  according  to  Prof. 
Gray,  has  become  an  adventitious  weed  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.     In  the  islands  of  the  archi- 


pelago and  in  Greece  is  found  the  H.  villosum, 
with  a  very  villous  stem,  woolly  leaves,  and 
large  white  flowers  having  yellow  eyes.  The 
genus  heliotropium  or  turnsole  contains  more 
than  80  species,  natives  of  the  warmer  regions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  European  helio- 
trope seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides  asserting  that  its  flowers 
turned  toward  the  sun,  whence  its  generic  name. 
It  was  however  called  verrucaria  by  the  Latins, 
from  the  notion  that  its  expressed  juice  mixed 
with  salt  was  excellent  in  curing  warts.  The 
flowers  of  the  sweet-scented  kinds  are  largely 
used  by  the  perfumers,  and  their  other  proper- 
ties seem  to  be  merely  mucilaginous  and  astrin- 
gent. The  cultivation  of  the  heliotropes  is  easy. 
To  grow  them  successfully,  heat,  moisture,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  stimulating  manures  are 
needed.  Some  writers  have  recommended  the 
elevated  temperature  of  the  stove  or  hothouse 
for  the  Peruvian  heliotrope ;  and  they  are  found 
to  flower  best  when  the  plants  are  set  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
can  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light. 

HELIX  (Gr.  Ai£,  a  whorl  or  coil),  in  archi- 
tecture, a  spiral  winding  around  a  central  axis, 
according  to  some  authorities  without  approach- 
ing it,  in  which  case  it  would  be  designated  a 
spiral.  The  little  volutes  under  the  flowers  of 
the  Corinthian  capital  are  also  called  helices. — 
In  conchology,  a  genus  of  the  family  helicidm, 
of  the  order  gasteropoda.  The  family  includes 
the  genera  of  land  snails,  numbering  17  in 
Pfeift'er's  monograph ;  but  their  various  syno- 
nymes  enumerated  in  the  same  work  are  no  less 
than  330,  and  Dr.  Albers  of  Berlin  has  added 
to  these  100  new  generic  names.  The  shell  of 
the  whole  family  is  distinguished  for  its  size, 
being  capable  of  containing  the  entire  animal ; 
it  is  provided  with  an  epiphragm  or  layer  of 
hardened  mucus,  by  which  the  aperture  is  closed 
during  hibernation.  The  head  of  the  animal  is 
provided  with  4  tentacles,  the  upper  and  longer 
pair  having  eye  specks  at  their  summits.  Some 
species  of  the  genus  helix,  of  which  above  1,200 
are  known,  are  found  wherever  trees  grow; 
they  are  most  abundant  in  calcareous  districts 
of  warm,  humid  climates.  The  Neapolitans, 
French,  Swiss,  and  Brazilians  make  use  of  them 
for  food.  By  the  Romans  the  H.  pomatia,  or 
great  vine  snail,  was  considered  a  delicacy, 
and  by  great  care  was  fattened  till  it  attained 
an  extraordinary  size.  As  fossils,  about  50 
species  are  met  with  in  the  eocene  formation 
in  Europe,  all  of  which  are  extinct.  Several 
curious  instances  are  recorded  illustrating  the 
tenacity  of  life  of  these  creatures.  A  specimen 
of  H.  deserlorum  from  Egypt  was  fixed  to  a 
tablet  in  the  British  museum,  March  25,  1846; 
on  March  7,  1850,  it  was  observed  that  the 
paper  was  discolored,  evidently  from  the  animal 
having  come  out  from  the  shell.  It  had,  how- 
ever, returned,  and  the  aperture  was  closed 
with  the  usual  glistening  film.  Being  placed  in 
warm  water,  it  became  lively,  and  so  continued. 
— In  electro-magnetism,  a  helix  is  a  coil  of  wire 
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wound  around  any  body  which  is  to  be  mag- 
netized by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current 
through  the  wire.  The  power  is  increased  with 
the  number  of  turns,  the  wire  being  insulated, 
so  as  to  prevent  lateral  discharge,  by  winding 
cotton  thread  about  it.  ' , 

HELL,  Maximilian,  a  Hungarian  astronomer, 
born  in  Schemnitz,  May,  15,  1720,  died  in  Vi- 
enna, April  14,  1792.  At  18  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  iu  1745 
was  made  assistant  astronomer  at  the  observa- 
tory in  Vienna  belonging  to  the  order,  and 
keeper  of  the  museum  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy recently  formed  in  that  city.  In  1751  he 
took  holy  orders.  Subsequently  be  filled  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Klau- 
senburg  in  Transylvania  for  4  years,  and  was  in 
1756  appointed  astronomer  and  director  of  the 
new  observatory  in  Vienna.  In  April,  1708,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  un- 
dertook a  journey  to  Vardoehuus  in  Lapland  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disk,  June  3,  1709,  in  which  be 
succeeded  perfectly.  His  chief  work  is  a  series 
of  Ephemerid.es,  commenced  with  Ephemerides 
Anni  1757  ad  Meridianum  Vindobonensem  C'al- 
culis  definita,  and  continued  by  himself  and  oth- 
ers to  the  year  1791  (35  vols.  8vo.,  Vienna).  He 
published  a  variety  of  other  astronomical  works. 
HELLAS,  and  Hellenes,  the  names  applied 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  their  country  and 
themselves.     (See  Greece.) 

IIELLE,  a  daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  the  goddess  Nephele.  When  her 
brother  Phrixus  was  about  to  be  sacrificed,  the 
mother  rescued  him,  and  placing  the  two  children 
on  the  back  of  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece, 
which  she  had  received  from  Mercury,  fled  with 
them  to  Asia  ;  but  between  Sigeum  and  the 
Chersonesus  Ilelle  fell  into  the  sea,  and  thence- 
forward that  part  of  it  into  which  she  had  fallen 
was  called  Hellespontus,  the  sea  of  Helle. 

HELLEBORE,  in  pharmacy,  the  roots  of  the 
various  species  of  the  genus  helleborus,  of  the 
natural  order  ranunculacem,  and  of  the  vera- 
trum  album  and  V/viride,  natural  order  melan- 
thaceai.  The  black  hellebore,  helleborus  niger, 
isaplant  growing  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  southern  and  central  Europe,  and  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  rose-like 
flowers,  which  bloom  in  midwinter  and  give  to 
the  plant  the  name  of  the  Christmas  rose.  In 
the  United  States  its  time  of  blooming  is  the 
spring.  The  fibres  of  the  roots  are  used  for  pre- 
paring the  extract,  decoction,  or  tincture.  They 
are  exceedingly  acrid  and  burning  to  the  taste, 
when  fresh  producing  inflammation  and  even 
vesication  on  being  applied  to  the  skin.  The 
extract  is  a  drastic  purgative  and  emetic,  but  it 
is  at  present  seldom  prescribed,  except  as  an 
emmenagogue.  Until  the  discovery  of  the  II. 
orientalis  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  that 
furnished  the  black  hellebore  or  melampodium, 
a  famous  medicine  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  used  it  in  the  belief  that  it  gave 
clearness  and  activity  to  the  mental  faculties; 


and  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  are  said 
to  have  drunk  its  infusion  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  also  employed  in  mania,  dropsy,  and  vari- 
ous other  affections. — II.  fcetidus,  or  bear's  foot, 
is  a  perennial  European  plant  of  extremely  acrid 
properties,  a  powerful  emetic  and  cathartic,  and 
long  used  in  Great  Britain  as  a  domestic  remedy 
for  worms.  It  has  even  been  known  to  cause 
the  expulsion  of  the  tapeworm. — White  helle- 
bore is  the  rhizomaof  veratrum  album,  an  herba- 
ceous plant,  indigenous  to  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
and  imported  from  Germany.  Its  virtue  resides 
in  the  alkaloid,  veratrine,  whicl*  imparts  to  it 
the  properties  of  an  emetic  and  cathartic.  But 
it  is  so  powerful  and  violent  in  its  operation, 
that  its  use  is  now  limited  to  external  applica- 
tions. (See  Veratrine.)  It  acts  as  a  general 
stimulant  to  the  secretions,  and  diluted  with 
other  substances  is  found  to  be  a  beneficial  ap- 
plication in  cases  of  gutta  serena,  lethargic  affec- 
tions, and  some  cutaneous  diseases. — American 
hellebore  is  the  rhizoina  of  V.  viride,  or  Indian 
poke,  a  common  plant  in  the  swamps  and 
meadows  of  the  northern  and  middle  states.  It 
resembles  the  European  species  in  its  violent 
action  as  an  emetic,  and  also  in  stimulating  the- 
secretions.  It  acts  powerfully  upon  the  nervous 
system,  producing  vertigo  and  dimness  of  vision, 
and  dilating  the  pupils  ;  the  pulse  is  reduced  to 
35  beats  in  a  minute.  Its  application  is  prin- 
cipally to  gout,  neuralgia,  and  rheumatism  ;  and 
it  is  at  present  attracting  much  attention  from 
physicians. 

HELLER.  I.  Joseph,  a  German  historian  of 
art,  born  in  Bamberg,  Sept.  22, 1798,  died  there, 
June  4, 1819.  Among  his  principal  works  are: 
Monogrammenlexilcon ;  Geschichte  der  Holz- 
Schneidekunst ;  Uandbuch  fur  Eupfersticli- 
Sammler ;  and  biographies  of  Lucas  Cranach 
and  Albert  Diirer.  The  2d  vol.  of  the  latter 
work,  in  3  parts,  appeared  in  1827-31,  but  the 
1st  and  3d  vols,  have  not  been  published.  II. 
Karl  Bartiiolomaus,  a  naturalist  and  trav- 
eller, born  in  Moravia  in  1824,  explored  Mex- 
ico for  the  Vienna  horticultural  society,  and 
became  in  1851  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Gratz.  He  has  published  Eeiseberichte  axis 
Mexico  (Vienna,  1840),  Eeisen  in  Mexico  (Leip- 
sic,  1853),  and  several  other  works.  III.  Ste- 
piian,  a  composer,  born  in  Pesth,  May  15, 
1813,  perfected  his  musical  education  at  Vienna 
and  Augsburg,  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris. 
His  principal  compositions  are  for  the  piano, 
and  have  gained  for  him  many  admirers,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  His  Pensees  fugitives,  for 
the  piano  and  the  violin,  contain  10  pieces, 
which  he  composed  in  concert  with  Ernst. 

HELLESPONT  (Gr.  'EWrjo-rrnvros,  sea  of 
Ilelle),  in  ancient  geography,  the  narrow  strait 
(now  the  Dardanelles)  connecting  the  yEgsoan 
sea  with  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora),  and 
separating  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  (peninsula 
of  Gallipoli)  from  Asia  Minor.  (See  Darda- 
nelles, and  IIelle.) 

HELM.     See  Steering  Apparatus. 
IIELMERS,  Jan   Frederik,  a  Dutch   poet, 
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born  in  Amsterdam  in  1767,  died  Feb.  26, 1813. 
His  principal  work  is  his  national  poem  "  Hol- 
land" (Amsterdam,  1812;  new  ed.  1821).  He 
published  a  collection  of  bis  poems  (2  vols., 
Amsterdam,  1809-10),  and  bis  posthumous 
writings  appeared  in  Haarlem  in  1814-'15. 

HELMET,  a  piece  of  armor  to  protect  the 
bead.  Originally,  the  helmet  was  made  of 
leather  or  skin,  frequently  strengthened  and 
adorned  with  bronze  or  gold,  and  was  some- 
times simply  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  head, 
without  crest  or  ornament.  These  were  com- 
monly used  in,  hunting,  but  the  necessity  of  a 
stronger  defence  for  the  head  in  war  caused  the 
introduction  of  metallic  helmets.  From  the 
middle  of  the  14th  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  helmets  were  worn  with  visors,  which 
could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Helmets 
are  still  worn  in  some  services,  especially  by 
cavalry  and  artillery  soldiers. 

HELMONT,  John  Baptist  van,  a  Belgian 
physician  and  chemist,  born  in  Brussels  in  1577, 
died  near  Vilvoorden,  Dec.  30,  1644.  He  was 
educated  at  Louvain,  and  was  intended  for  the 
church,  but  abandoned  the  study  of  divinity  for 
that  of  medicine.  His  chemical  skill,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  virtues  of  herbs  and 
plants,  gained  him  extensive  practice;  and  so 
extraordinary  were  some  of  his  cures  considered, 
that  he  was  at  one  time  arrested  and  arraigned 
before  the  inquisition  as  a  dealer  in  magic.  He 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  term  gas  in  its  mod- 
ern sense.  He  published  during  his  life  several 
works,  now  of  little  value;  and  his  posthumous 
works  were  published  in  1648  by  his  son,  Fran- 
cis Mercurius  (1618-'99),  author  of  "Paradox- 
ical Discoveries  concerning  the  Macrocosm  and 
Microcosm"  (London,  1685). 

HELMSTEDT,  or  Helmstadt,  a  fortified 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
20  m.  E.  from  Brunswick;  pop.  6,500.  Itcontains 
5  squares,  2  churches,  a  town  house,  gymnasium, 
several  schools,  3  hospitals,  and  an  edifice  which 
was  an  important  university  until  1809,  when 
it  was  abolished.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
flannel,  hats,  soap,  vinegar,  and  liqueurs.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle. 

HELMUND,  or  Helmend  (anc.  Etymander), 
a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  rises  between  the 
two  ridges  of  the  Pughman  mountains,  35  m. 
"VV.  of  Cabool,  at  an  elevation  of  over  11,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After  flowing 
S.  W.  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  it  grad- 
ually sweeps  round  to  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  and 
entering  the  plain  of  Seistan,  discharges  its  wa- 
ters by  several  branches  into  the  lake  of  Ha- 
moon,  or  Zarah.  Its  entire  length  exceeds  400 
m.  The  principal  tributaries  are  the  Kashrood, 
Urghundab,  Turnak,  and  Arghusan.  In  dry 
seasons  the  Helmund  has  a  tolerable  volume  of 
water ;  but  when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  snows,  it  is  equal  to  the  Jumna. 

HELOISE,  abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  born  prob- 
ably in  Paris  in  1101,  died  at  the  convent  of 
the  Paraclete,  Champagne,  May  16,  1164.  Of 
her  parentage  nothing  is  certainly  known.  In 
VOL.  IX. — 5 


1116  she  was  living  with  her  uncle  Fulbert, 
canon  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  island  of  the  Cite 
in  Paris,  in  a  house  the  last  portions  of  which 
were  lately  removed.  At  this  time  Pierre 
Abelard  was  at  the  height  of  his  renown  as 
a  teacher,  and  Fulbert  invited  him  to  complete 
the  education  of  his  niece.  The  teacher  and 
pupil  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  Abelard 
was  compelled  to  conceal  their  mutual  guilt 
by  conducting  his  pupil  to  the  home  of  his 
parents  in  Brittany,  where  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  Pierre 
Astrolabe.  Confessing  his  offence  to  Fulbert, 
he  offered  to  cancel  it  by  an  immediate  mar- 
riage, which  was  performed  in  the  presence  of 
several  witnesses,  and  immediately  afterward 
the  couple  were  separated.  Heloise,  unwilling 
to  hinder  her  lover's  advancement  in  the  church, 
denied  the  marriage,  and  when  Fulbert  tried  by 
ill  treatment  1»o  make  her  acknowledge  it,  she 
fled  to  Abelard,  who  placed  her  in  the  convent 
of  Argenteuil,  where  she  had  been  educated. 
Fulbert  resolved  on  sanguinary  vengeance,  and 
one  night,  in  company  with  several  relatives,  he 
made  violent  entrance  into  the  house  of  Abe- 
lard and  inflicted  upon  him  a  shameful  mutila- 
tion. In  despair,  Abelard  hastened  to  bury  him- 
self in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Denis,  and  Heloise  at 
once  took  the  vows  in  the  convent  of  Argen- 
teuil, of  which  she  soon  became  abbess.  Here 
she  remained  for  9  or  10  years,  until  a  decree  of 
the  king,  confirmed  by  the  pope,  alienated  the 
property  of  this  among  other  convents,  and 
compelled  the  nuns  to  find  a  retreat  elsewhere. 
The  vacant  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  in  Cham- 
pagne, where  Abelard  had  for  some  time  lived 
as  a  hermit,  invited  them ;  and  on  the  news  of 
their  misfortune,  it  was  formally  made  over  to 
them  by  Abelard,  at  that  time  abbot  of  a  mon- 
astery in  Brittany,  and  Heloise  became  the  first 
of  a  long  line  of  noble  abbesses.  Some  years 
later  a  papal  bull  confirmed  the  gift.  The  rule 
adopted  by  the  new  convent  was  that  of  St. 
Benedict;  but  Abelard  became  the  spiritual 
adviser  and  the  father  confessor  of  his  friend, 
and  added  some  statutes  of  his  own  to  the  an- 
cient rule.  Only  one  personal  interview  was 
held ;  but  a  correspondence  arose  which  was 
continued  for  several  years,  and  recalled  the 
days  of  the  former  passion.  On  the  side  of 
Heloise,  the  letters  breathed  the  spirit  of  love 
refined  and  purified;  and  whatever  the  theme 
on  which  she  will  consult  her  friend,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  she  cares  more  for  the  testimony  of 
his  affection  than  for  the  mere  word  of  his  ad- 
vice. The  death  of  Abelard  took  place  in  1142, 
and  his  body,  at  the  request  of  Heloise,  was 
transported  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Marcel,  the 
place  of  his  death,  to  the  convent  of  the  Para- 
clete. Heloise  lived  22  years  longer,  devoting 
herself  wholly  to  the  enlargement  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  her  religious  house.  She  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  saint,  and  gifts  of  every  kind 
were  brought  to  her  convent.  Her  remains, 
after  many  removals,  have  rested  since  1820, 
with  those  of  her  husband,  in  the  cemetery  of 
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Pere  la  Chaise  in  Paris.  The  letters  of  Ileloise 
and  Abelarcl  have  been  many  times  published. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  originals  is 
by  Victor  Cousin  (4to.,  Paris,  1849).  They 
form  a  unique  monument  of  the  middle  age;*, 
and  their  authenticity  is  proved  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  forgery.  The  letters  of  HeloiVo 
especially  are  called  by  Hallam,  "  the  first  book 
that  gives  any  pleasure  in  reading  produced  in 
Europe  for  600  years,  since  Boethius's  '  Conso- 
lations.' " 

I1ELOS,  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the 
territory  of  Laconia,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
near  tbe  Eurotas  and  the  sea.  Its  foundation 
■was  ascribed  to  Helius,  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Perseus,  and  in  very  early  times  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  principal  town  of  that 
region.  On  being  taken  by  tbe  Dorians,  its  in- 
habitants, as  a  punishment  for  tbe  obstinacy  of 
their  resistance,  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
their  name,  according  to  some  writers,  became 
in  time  the  general  designation  of  the  Spartan 
bondmen.  In  the  age  of  Strabo  Helos  had 
dwindled  into  a  email  village,  and  in  that  of 
Pausanias  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Its  probable 
site  was  not  at  Priniko,  as  Leake  supposes,  but 
near  Bizani,  where  there  are  some  Hellenic  re- 
mains.— Ilelos  at  the  present  day  is  the  name 
of  a  district  in  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas,  extending  from  the  mountain  of  Bizani 
to  the  frontier  of  Maina.  Most  of  the  villages 
of  the  district  are  situated  on  the  low  hills  which 
encircle  the  plain. 

HELOTS  (Gr.  iiXcores),  slaves  of  the  Spar- 
tans, serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  and  tilling  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  proprietors.  Tbe  3  classes  in 
Sparta  were  the  Spartans,  the  Periceci,  and  the 
helots.  The  first  two  were  united  together, 
and  constituted  one  national  aggregate,  known 
by  the  common  name  of  Lacedaemonians;  but 
the  last  was  for  ages  an  entirely  separate  and  in- 
ferior class.  There  are  several  derivations  given 
of  the  name  helots,  including  that  from  Helos, 
the  Laconian  town,  but  perhaps  the  most  prob- 
able is  that  from  the  verb  iXtiv,  to  take,  mak- 
ing the  name  signify  captives.  They  had  prob- 
ably resisted  the  Dorian  invasion,  and,  being 
taken  prisoners,  were  reduced  by  the  victors  to 
slavery.  They  were  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  state,  which  reserved  the  power  of  eman- 
cipating them,  and  were  attached  to  the  soil, 
each  Spartan  citizen  receiving  the  number  that 
belonged  to  his  allotment  of  land,  without  any 
power  to  sell  or  free  them.  With  the  exception 
of  the  few  who  lived  in  the  city  as  domestic 
servants,  the  helots  occupied  rural  villages  apart 
from  their  masters,  and  with  only  the  obliga- 
tion to  till  the  land,  and  pay  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  to  their  masters  as  rent. 
The  amount  of  rent  was  82  medirani  (about  120 
bushels)  of  barley  and  a  proportionate  amount 
of  wine  and  oil  for  each  allotment,  which  was 
inhabited  by  6  or  7  families.  This  rent  had 
been  established  at  a  very  early  period,  and  any 
increase  of  the  amount  was  imperatively  for- 
bidden.   Their  number  has  been  variously  esti- 


mated, but  it  is  certain  that,  though  few  at  first, 
they  increased  through  the  conquest  of  rebel 
towms,  till  they  far  exceeded  the  Spartans  them- 
selves. Muller  computes  their  number  to  have 
been  about  224,000,  at  a  time  when  the  Spar- 
tans numbered  but  156,000.  They  were  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  time  of  war,  gener- 
ally as  light  armed  troops,  and  a  certain  number 
of  them  attended  on  each  Spartan.  They  were 
also  in  later  times  much  employed  in  the  navy. 
Only  on  particular  emergencies  did  they  servo 
as  heavy  armed  troops,  and  then  they  were  gen- 
erally emancipated  after  the  war.  The  manu- 
mitted helots  were  not  however  received  into 
the  Periceci,  but  still  were  a  separate  class, 
under  the  name  of  Neodamodes,  or  newly  en- 
franchised. Particularly  liable  to  suspicion, 
they  were  often  employed  on  foreign  service, 
or  among  the  different  trades  at  Sparta.  At 
the  end  of  the  2d  Messenian  war  (668  B.C.), 
the  Messenians  were  reduced  to  slavery  and  in- 
corporated with  the  helots.  In  464  B.  C.  the 
helots  revolted,  and  taking  arms  marched  di- 
rectly against  Sparta,  which  they  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  taking.  After  long  and  obstinate 
struggles,  they  were  finally  subdued.  The  helots 
were  constant  subjects  of  apprehension  to  the 
Spartans,  and  were  sometimes  cruelly  massacred 
in  order  to  keep  dowm  their  numbers,  the  young 
men  being  sent  out  secretly  to  slaughter  them. 
The  most  noted  of  these  massacres  was  in  424 
B.  C,  when  2,000  of  the  helots  who  had  ren- 
dered distinguished  services  in  war  were  trea- 
cherously put  to  death. 

HELPS,  AnrarR,  an  English  author,  born 
about  1817.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  'where  he  was  graduated  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  1835,  and,  after  holding  for  sev- 
eral years  an  office  in  one  of  the  departments 
of  civil  service,  retired  to  his  estate  in  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  has  since  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  His  earlier  publications,  all  of  which 
appeared  anonymously,  are  :  "  Thoughts  in  the 
Cloister  and  the  Crowd"  (London,  1835) ;  "Es- 
says written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business" 
(1841);  two  dramas  entitled  "King  Henry  II." 
and  "  Catharine  Douglas"  (1843)  ;  and  the 
"Claims  of  Labor"  (1844).  A  work  which 
much  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  subtle  thinker 
and  graceful  writer  was  entitled  "Friends  in 
Council ;  a  Series  of  Readings  and  Discourses 
thereon"  (1847 ;  6th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1854),  a  col- 
lection of  essays  with  conversations  interspersed. 
It  was  followed  by  a  similar  work  entitled 
"  Companions  of  my  Solitude"  (1851).  His 
"  Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  and  their 
Bondsmen"  (2  vols.,  1848-,52)  was  enlarged 
into  the  "  Spanish  Conquest  in  America"  (3 
vols.,  1855-7 ;  republished  in  New  York,  1856- 
'7),  in  which  he  narrates  the  origin  and  growth 
of  negro  slavery.  All  his  writings  are  marked 
by  a  philosophical  tone  and  moral  fervor,  and 
Ruskin  confesses  his  obligations,  in  respect  to 
style,  to  "  the  beautiful  quiet  English  of  Helps." 
His  latest  work  is  a  second  series  of  discussions 
under  the  title  of  "Friends  in  Council"  (1859). 
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HELSINGFORS,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  situated  on  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  100  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Abo ;  pop. 
16,000.  It  was  founded  by  Gustavus  I.  of  Swe- 
den in  the  lGth  century,  burned  by  the  Russians 
in  1728  and  again  in  1741,  and  finally  ceded  to 
them  with  the  whole  of  Finland  in  1809.  After 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  town  of  Abo,  the 
capital  of  Finland,  the  government  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ilelsingfors  (1819),  and  a  few  years 
later  the  town  was  almost  rebuilt.  The  streets 
were  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  public 
buildings  were  erected,  and  from  a  small  and 
rather  insignificant  place  it  has  risen  to  be  a 
large  and  handsome  city,  and  a  strongly  forti- 
fied naval  station  of  Russia.  It  has  a  fine  har- 
bor, capable  of  containing  60  or  70  men-of-war, 
protected  by  the  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  which  is 
built  on  7  islands,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
northern  Gibraltar  on  account  of  its  great 
strength,  the  whole  presenting  a  front  of  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  mounting  about  800  can- 
non, with  a  garrison  stated  at  12,000  men.  In 
1827  the  emperor  Nicholas  removed  the  univer- 
sity of  Abo  to  Ilelsingfors.  It  is  now  called 
the  Alexander  university,  and  has  4  faculties, 
22  professors,  and  generally  about  400  or  500 
students.  In  the  senate  house  is  a  large  and 
valuable  library.  Beside  this,  the  town  con- 
tains a  military  academy  with  about  140  stu- 
dents, a  Finnish  society  of  art  and  one  of  science, 
fine  museums  of  mineralogy  and  zoology,  botan- 
ical gardens,  an  observatory,  which  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1845,  and  several  journals, 
of  which  the  FinnlancVs  Allmanna  Tidning  and 
the  Ilelsingfors  Tidninger  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. There  are  manufactories  of  linen,  sail  cloth, 
and  tobacco.  The  exports  are  fish,  iron,  timber, 
and  grain.  The  trade  in  grain  and  in  naval  stores 
is  especially  active  during  the  summer,  when  the 
town  is  also  visited  by  many  strangers  for  sea 
bathing.  The  town  was  blockaded  during  the 
Crimean  war,  was  bombarded  Aug.  5,  1855, 
and  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1858. 

HELST,  Bartholomew's  tax  der,  a  Dutch 
portrait  painter,  born  in  Haarlem  in  1613,  died 
in  Amsterdam  in  1670.  His  picture  in  the 
stadthouse  at  Amsterdam,  representing  30  full 
length  figures  of  a  train  band,  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  the  midst,  was  called  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  "the  first  picture  of  portraits 
in  the  world."  He  occasionally  painted  histo- 
rical pictures,  but  his  reputation  rests  almost 
exclusively  upon  his  portraits,  which  are  numer- 
ous in  the  Netherlands. 

IIELVELLYN,  a  mountain  of  Cumberland, 
England,  between  Keswick  and  Ambleside.  It 
is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  England,  its 
summit  being  3,055  feet  above  the  sea. 

HE L VET II,  an  ancient  people  of  Celtio  ori- 
gin, who  in  historical  times  occupied  the  coun- 
try between  the  Rhine,  the  lake  of  Constance, 
the  Rhone,  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Jura ; 
that  is,  somewhat  less  than  the  territory  of 
modern  Helvetia  or  Switzerland.  They  first 
appear  in  history  toward  the  close  of  the  2d 


century  B.  C,  when  one  of  their  divisions,  the 
so  called  pagus  Tigurinus,  joined  the  Cimbri  on 
their  march  to  invade  Italy,  and  defeated  the 
Roman  consul  Lucius  Cassius  (107).  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  by  Marius. 
they  retired  to  their  territory,  where  they  num- 
bered 12  towns  and  400  villages.  They  left  it 
again  at  the  time  of  the  first  triumvirate,  invad- 
ing Gaul,  which  had  been  assigned  as  a  province 
to  Caesar,  under  the  command  of  Orgetorix,  one 
of  their  chiefs.  Caasar  routed  them  at  Bibrac- 
te  (Autun  in  Burgundy),  and  the  survivors  re- 
turned beyond  the  Jura.  Numerous  Roman 
castles  and  colonies  were  now  planted  in  their 
land,  which  was  known  under  the  name  of 
Ager  Helvetiorum,  until  it  was  attached  to 
Transalpine  Gaul.  Having  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge Vitellius  as  emperor,  they  were  rigorous- 
ly chastised  by  his  generals.  After  that  time 
the  Helvetii  almost  disappear  as  a  people. 
Their  territory  was  occupied  by  the  Alemanni, 
and  in  its  S.  W.  part  by  the  Burgundians  dur- 
ing the  last  period  of  the  West  Roman  empire. 
(See  Switzerland.) 

HELVETIUS,  Claude  Adrien,  a  French 
philosopher,  born  in  Paris  in  Jan.  1715,  died 
Dec.  26,  1771.  His  grandfather,  whose  name 
Schweitzer  was  afterward  converted  into  Hel- 
vetius,  was  descended  from  a  noble  German 
family,  aud  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  dabbled  in  alchemy.  His  father  was 
also  a  distinguished  medical  man,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  household  of  Queen  Maria  Lesz- 
czynska  of  France.  When  scarcely  23  years  old, 
Helvetius  was  appointed  farmer-general,  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  about  $60,000.  He  be- 
came the  patron  of  philosophers,  wits,  and  men 
of  letters,  whom  he  invited  to  his  table  and 
treated  with  princely  liberality.  He  visited  Vol- 
taire at  Ferney,  Butfon  at  Montbard,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu at  the  chateau  of  Labrede.  His  official 
duties  did  not  hinder  him  from  cultivating  lit- 
erature, science,  and  philosophy ;  but  in  order 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  these  favorite 
pursuits,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1750,  married 
a  few  months  later  the  countess  de  Ligneville, 
and  led  with  his  wife  a  more  retired  life,  mostly 
at  his  country  seat  of  Vore,  in  the  province  of 
Perche.  Here,  while  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  philosophical  works,  he  labored  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  In 
1758  he  published  anonymously,  under  the  title 
De  Vesprit,  a  free  and  bold  exposition  of  mate- 
rialism, the  last  word,  as  an  eminent  French  his- 
torian designates  it,  of  the  philosophical  move- 
ment of  his  age,  which  was  translated  into  the 
principal  foreign  languages.  The  work  was 
proscribed  by  the  pope,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
parliament,  and  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. Helvetius  bore  this  visitation  with  phi- 
losophic equanimity,  and  lost  nothing  of  his 
popularity  at  home,  while  it  increased  abroad. 
"For  we  must  not  forget,"  says  Louis  Blanc, 
"that  Helvetius  had  a  generous  soul  and  vir- 
tues which  refuted  his  doctrine. "  When  he  sub- 
sequently visited  England  and  Germany,  kings, 
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princes,  nobles,  and  literary  men  vied  with  each 
other  to  welcome  him;  he  was  treated  with  spe- 
cial distinction  by  Frederic  II.,  who  received  him 
in  his  own  palace.  On  his  return  to  Vore,  he 
completed  a  poem,  Le  bonheur,  in  6  cantos,  and  a 
philosophical  treatise,  De  Vhomme,  de  sesfacultes 
intellectuelles  et  de  son  education,  both  of  which 
were  published  after  his  death,  the  latter  by 
Prince  Gallitzin  (1772).  The  best  edition  of 
his  complete  works  is  that  published  under 
the  supervision  of  Lefebvre  de  La  Roche,  by 
P.  Didot  (14  vols.  18mo.,  Paris,  1795).— His 
wife,  who  contributed  so  much  to  make  his  life 
happy  and  his  home  agreeable  to  friends  and 
visitors,  survived  him ;  she  retired  to  Auteuil, 
near  Paris,  and  her  house  was  still  open  to  phi- 
losophers. She  was  visited  here  by  Franklin 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  her  time. 
On  her  death,  Aug.  12,  1800,  aged  81,  she  be- 
queathed her  property  to  her  friend,  the  cele- 
brated physician  Cabanis. 

HEMAXS,  Felicia  Doeottiea,  an  English 
poetess,  born  in  Liverpool,  Sept.  25,  1794,  died 
near  Dublin,  May  12,  1835.  Her  father,  a  mer- 
chant named  Browne,  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
but  on  her  mother's  side  she  was  of  Venetian 
descent.  "When  she  was  5  years  of  age  com- 
mercial disasters  compelled  the  family  to  re- 
move to  an  old  mansion  at  Gwryrch,  in  Den-* 
bighshire,  Wales,  where  her  childhood  was 
passed.  She  began  to  write  poetry  before  the 
age  of  10,  being  encouraged  thereto  by  her 
mother.  A  collection  of  her  juvenile  poems 
was  published  in  1808,  under  the  title  of  "Ear- 
ly Blossoms,"  but  met  with  such  harsh  treat- 
ment from  the  critics  that  the  authoress  was 
affected  to  illness.  A  2d  volume,  entitled  "  The 
Domestic  Affections,"  published  in  1812,  was 
more  successful,  and  encouraged  her  to  pursue 
a  literary  career.  In  the  same  year,  being  then 
a  lovely  girl,  with  golden  hair  and  a  face  radi- 
ant with  poetic  enthusiasm,  she  was  married  to 
Capt.  Hemans,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  5  sons.  Incompatibility  of  tastes  and  tem- 
peraments rendered  the  union  an  unfortunate 
one,  and  when  Capt.  Hemans  went  to  Italy  in 
1818  to  recover  his  health  by  a  residence  in  a 
more  genial  climate,  it  was  tacitly  understood 
that  the  separation  would  be  permanent.  From 
that  time  they  never  again  met,  although  let- 
ters frequently  passed  between  them  with  ref- 
erence to  the  education  of  their  children.  Mrs. 
Hemans  now  rejoined  her  mother  in  Wales, 
and  commenced  an  active  literary  life.  She 
studied  German  and  the  languages  of  southern 
Europe,  translated  from  Camoens  and  Hen-era, 
and  contributed  numerous  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse  to  the  magazines  and  annuals.  About  this 
time  she  published  "Tales  and  Historic  Scenes," 
"Modern  Greece,"  "Dartmoor,"  a  prize  poem, 
and. "The  Sceptic."  At  the  suggestion  of 
Reginald  Heber  she  wrote  her  play  of  "  The 
Vespers  of  Palermo,"  which  failed  on  the  Lon- 
don stage,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
Kemble  and  Young,  but  was  well  received  in 
Edinburgh  soon   afterward.      Her  works  fol- 


lowed in  rapid  succession,  and  gained  her  the 
friendship  of  many  distinguished  men.  She 
visited  Scott  at  Abbotsford  and  "Wordsworth 
at  Rydal  Mount,  leaving  with  each  the  impres- 
sion of  a  singularly  lovely  and  accomplished 
woman.  In  1831,  after  a  temporary  residence 
near  Liverpool  for  the  benefit  of  her  children, 
she  went  to  reside  in  Dublin,  where  one  of  her 
brothers  was  living.  Her  health,  always  deli- 
cate, suffered  by  the  change,  and  after  a  severe 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  1834  she  sank  rapidly, 
and  died  with  gentle  resignation.  Her  last 
poem  was  a  "  Sabbath  Sonnet,"  dedicated  to  her 
brother.  In  1839  appeared  the  first  collective 
edition  of  her  poems,  with  a  memoir  by  her  sis- 
ter (7  vols.  12mo.),  followed  in  1848  by  one 
chronologically  arranged  (1  vol.  8vo.),  and  by 
another  in  6  vols,  in  1850.  In  1836  were  pub- 
lished "Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemans,"  by  H.  F. 
Charley  (2  vols.  12mo.).  Her  popularity  in  the 
United  States  dates  from  1826,  when  an  edition 
of  her  poems,  accompanied  by  a  notice  of  the 
authoress,  was  published  by  Prof.  Andrews 
Norton.  Numerous  editions  have  since  appear- 
ed, including  one  in  1850,  with  an  essay  on  her 
genius  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  She  highly  ap- 
preciated her  American  reputation,  and  several 
of  her  minor  pieces  were  suggested  by  char- 
acters or  passages  in  American  history. 

HEMATITE,  a  name  applied  to  varieties  of 
two  species  of  iron  ore,  viz.,  to  the  red  fibrous 
variety  of  specular  iron,  to  which  it  properly 
belongs  from  the  blood-like  color  of  its  pow- 
der, and  to  a  variety  of  hydrous  peroxide  of 
iron  or  limonite,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  brown  hematite,  an  ore  of  various  shades  of 
brown  and  yellow  passing  into  black,  and  giv- 
ing a  yellowish  powder.  (For  an  account  of  the 
specular  ores,  see  Ieox.)  In  the  United  States 
the  name  hematite  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
brown  ore,  which  is  well  known  and  highly 
prized  throughout  the  iron  ore  district  lying 
east  of  the  Alleghanies  and  extending  from 
Canada  to  Alabama,  as  described  in  this  work, 
vol.  i.,  p.  706.  Brown  hematite  is  similar  in  its 
composition  to  the  bog  ores  and  ochres  into 
which  it  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations ; 
ochres  in  fact  are  produced  by  roasting  and 
pulverizing  it.  When  pure  it  consists  of  iron  4 
equivalents  =  108,  or  59  per  cent. ;  oxygen,  6 
equivalents  =  48,  or  26.3  per  cent. ;  water,  3 
equivalents  =  27,  or  14.7  per  cent.  ;  total, 
183,  or  100  per  cent.;  a  composition  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  2FE2  03  +  3HO.  It 
is  rarely,  however,  met  with  unmixed  with 
silicious  and  aluminous  matters,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  phosphoric  acid.  It  also  contains 
oxide  of  zinc  in  quantity  too  minute  to  be  de- 
tected by  chemical  tests,  but  which  gathers 
upon  the  inner  walls  of  the  furnaces,  and  forms 
thick  deposits  in  the  course  of  a  long  blast.  (See 
Cadmia.)  Sulphur  is  occasionally  present  in 
the  form  of  iron  pyrites ;  but  generally  the  ores 
are  free  from  it.  The  following  analyses  are  : 
1,  of  a  specimen  from  a  solid  bed  of  ore  in 
Chittenden,  Vt. ;   2,  of  a  black  manganesian 
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variety  from  "Wall'mgford,  Vt,  both  by  Denison 
Olmsted,  jr. ;  3,  of  one  of  the  varieties  at  West 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes ;  and, 
4,  of  a  specimen  from  the  Amenia  ore  bed, 
Dutchess  co.,  X.  Y.,  by  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck : 
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The  ore  occurs  in  deposits  of  ochres,  clays, 
and  sands,  of  massive  forms,  as  ledges,  and  in 
loose  imbedded  nodules  and  blocks  of  various 
shapes,  due  apparently  to  the  action  of  water. 
Some  present  the  form  of  stalactites  in  glossy 
jet  black  needles  of  pure  hematite,  while  some 
are  botryoidal  and  mammillary.  Their  struc- 
ture is  often  close  and  compact,  resembling 
that  of  bones,  a  texture  which  adapts  them 
for  burnishing  tools,  in  which  service  they  are 
called  bloodstones.  Among  the  best  varieties 
of  the  ore  are  masses  of  a  honeycomb  struc- 
ture, light  and  porous,  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
easily  broken  in  pieces.  Portions  of  these  are 
often  of  chocolate  brown  color,  the  structure 
fibrous,  in  ribboned  layers  or  in  diverging  rays. 
The  pieces  often  look  like  petrified  wood,  and 
break  with  hackly  fracture,  not  unlike  wood 
partially  rotten.  The  pure  mineral  is  of  specific 
gravity  3.G  to  4;  its  hardness  is  5  to  5.5.  Ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  loses  water  and  becomes  black 
and  usually  magnetic— The  deposits  in  which  the 
brown  hematite  is  usually  found  are  of  obscure 
character  and  origin.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  principally  composed  are  obviously 
those  of  contiguous  rock  formations,  micaceous 
and  talcose  slates,  and  quartz  rock.  These  are 
reduced  in  part  to  clays,  which  by  their  mica- 
ceous or  talcose  character  testify  to  the  source 
from  which  they  came,  and  in  part  to  silieious 
sands,  evidently  a  product  of  the  quartz  rock ; 
with  these  are  intermixed  fragments  of  the  rocks 
themselves,  and  the  bodies  of  hematite.  These 
materials  usually  lie  against  strata  of  the  meta- 
morphic  limestone,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
same  group  with  the  slates  and  quartz  rock, 
and  follow  it  along  its  course  sometimes  for  half 
a  mile,  the  limestone  often  forming  a  prominent 
narrow  ridge,  its  strata  dipping  at  a  high  angle 
in  the  direction  of  the  ore  beds,  so  as  in  fact  to 
underlie  them.  A  slate  ridge  is  sometimes 
found  next  the  ore,  but  limestone  is  almost  in- 
variably very  near.  Evidences  of  stratification, 
somewhat  obscure,  may  usually  be  observed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the 
deposits,  conformable  to  that  of  the  under- 
lying formation.  The  deposits  extend  down- 
ward to  unknown  depths,  retaining  the  same 
feature  of  irregular  distribution  of  their  mate- 
rials so  far  as  they  have  been  followed.  In 
many  places  this  exceeds  100  feet.    In  Berks 


co.,  Penn.,  the  Moslem  ore  bed  has  been  worked 
165  feet  deep  ;  and  the  workmen  say  that  at  the 
bottom  the  ore  fails  and  the  slate  formation  is 
struck.  The  same  statement  is  often  incorrect- 
ly made  at  other  beds,  when  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  work  them  by  reason  of  the  increased 
influx  of  water  or  other  causes  consequent  upon 
the  depth.  There  is  therefore  nothing  known 
with  certainty  as  to  the  depths  these  deposits 
reach.  Their  width  is  little  better  understood.  A 
few  hundred  feet  usually  intervene  between  the 
limestone  and  any  rock  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ore  bed ;  but  the  contact  of  the  deposit  with 
the  overlying  stratum  is  everywhere  obscure. 
Toward  this  the  ore  is  rarely  found  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  justify  its  exploration.  The  Amenia 
ore  bed  already  referred  to  is  an  exception  to 
this,  however,  as  massive  bodies  of  hematite 
are  worked  in  an  open  vertical  cut  70  or  80  feet 
deep  close  up  to  a  ridge  of  mica  slate,  the  strata 
of  which  dip  away  from  the  ore.  The  associa- 
tions and  characters  of  the  hematite  ores  point 
to  their  having  been  brought  together  from  some 
former  condition,  and  deposited  like  bog  ores  in 
the  elongated  basins  in  which  they  are  now 
found.  Yet  the  want  of  a  directly  stratified 
arrangement,  with  the  ores  forming  the  lowest 
layers,  may  suggest  their  being  like  the  bodies 
of  hematite  that  form  the  "  backs*'  of  the  cop- 
per lodes  of  the  eastern  Tennessee  mines,  and 
like  the  "  gossans"  everywhere  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  pyritous  beds  occupying 
the  same  position.  To  this  hypothesis  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  when  worked  below  the 
reach  of  atmospheric  causes  of  change  no  in- 
crease of  sulphur  is  detected,  and  no  marked 
difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  materials.  The 
depressions  in  which  the  materials  were  re- 
ceived are  an  extraordinary  feature  to  be  re- 
peated with  such  uniformity  along  the  great 
extent  of  the  range  of  the  metamorphic  rocks. 
Their  almost  universal  connection  with  lime- 
stone suggests  the  possibility  of  their  being 
"  limestone  sinks,"  a  common  feature  in  calca- 
reous districts.  The  period  in  which  they  w~ere 
filled  is  altogether  obscure.  From  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  bed  containing  lignite  and  other 
fossil  vegetable  matters  being  found  in  the  same 
deposit  With  the  hematite,  President  Hitch- 
cock supposes  their  origin  may  be  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  upper  tertiary.  (See  Bbown- 
Coal.)  Along  the  same  range  of  metamorphic 
rocks  hematite  is  also  found  occasionally  in  the 
form  of  beds  included  between  the  strata  of  the 
slates,  under  the  same  conditions  apparently  as 
the  specular  and  magnetic  ores  with  which  it 
is  associated.  In  the  highlands,  10  m.  E.  of 
Peekskill,  X.  Y.,  a  regular  stratum  of  hematite 
4  feet  and  more  thick  has  been  worked  30  or  40 
feet  below  water,  in  the  metamorphic  slates, 
dipping  with  them  at  a  steep  anjrle  toward  the 
east.  The  ore  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  affords 
no  evidence  of  becoming  sulphurous  below,  as 
if  it  were  the  result  of  suj>erficial  changes  upon 
pyritous  materials.  In  South  Carolina,  how- 
ever, as    appears  from  the  report    of   Prof. 
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Tuomey,  hematites  are  met  with  under  condi- 
tions in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  thus 
produced,  and  are  observed  to  become  sulphur- 
ous 20  feet  below  the  surface,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent magnetic.  In  the  Allatoona  hills,  Cass 
co.,  Ga.,  the  writer  examined  in  1842  beds  of 
hematite  of  excellent  quality  and  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  which  could  be  traced  in  sev- 
eral parallel  belts  among  the  hills,  following  for 
miles  a  general  course  N".  by  E.,  S.  by  W.,  and 
dipping  with  the  layers  of  granite  and  mica  and 
talcose  slates  at  a  steep  angle  toward  the  east. 
The  surface  was  frequently  covered  with  blocks 
of  the  ore  over  a  width  of  from  50  to  150  feet,  and 
sometimes  even  of  300  feet.  Specular  iron  was 
met  with  upon  some  of  the  hills. — The  hema- 
tites are  not  limited  to  the  group  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks;  but  in  the  middle  states  they  are 
also  found  in  deposits  of  comparatively  unim- 
portant though  often  workable  dimensions,  in 
the  limestones  and  shales  from  the  lower  Silu- 
rian to  the  coal  measures;  and  in  the  last  named 
they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  beds,  as  at  Mt. 
Savage,  Md.,  which  appear  as  if  they  were  the 
argillaceous  carbonates  of  this  formation  altered 
by  exposure  to  atmospheric  agents  of  change. 
Thus  these  ores  appear  to  occur  under  two  con- 
ditions: 1,  in  beds,  the  original  materials  of 
which  have  undergone  a  change  of  character 
without  being  removed  from  their  place ;  and, 
2,  in  deposits  the  materials  of  which  have  been 
gathered  from  neighboring  sources. — 'The  hema- 
tites constitute  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines 
in  the  world.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  have 
produced  greater  profits  in  a  short  time;  but 
none  of  these  have  been  the  source  of  such  long 
continued  and  uniform  prosperity  to  the  coun- 
try around  them  as  such  deposists  of  ore  as  the 
Salisbury  bed  of  Connecticut,  the  great  group 
of  the  Chestnut  hill  mines  in  Columbia  co., 
Penn.,  and  the  famous  ore  beds  of  Lehigh 
and  Berks  counties  in  the  same  state.  Though 
belonging  to  a  class  of  mineral  repositories  not 
regarded  as  inexhaustible,  the  Salisbury  beds 
have  been  worked  more  than  100  years,  en- 
riching generations  of  proprietors,  giving  value 
to  the  water  power  and  other  resources  of  the 
region,  and  creating  a  wholesome  industry  by 
supplying  material  for  numerous  furnaces  and 
forges.  The  greater  portion  of  all  the  iron  made 
in  the  United  States  is  probably  from  hematite 
ores.  They  are  generally  mined  at  little  ex- 
pense, worked  easily  in  the  blast  furnace,  pro- 
duce a  good  yield,  and  make  excellent  qualities 
of  iron  whether  for  foundery  or  forge  purposes. 
Being  often  deficient  in  the  silicious  matters 
required  to  make  a  glassy  cinder,  the  magnetic 
oxides,  which  have  commonly  more  or  less 
quartz  intermixed,  are  advantageously  employ- 
ed with  the  hematites  in  the  proportion  of  one 
third  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  charge  of  ore. 
The  hematites  are  extracted  in  the  form  of  clear 
coarse  lumps,  and  in  fine  ore  which  is  mixed 
Avith  the  associated  clays  and  other  foreign  mat- 
ters. This  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  washing 
jn  a  current  of  water  or  in  a  cvlindrical  revolv- 


ing' cago  of  iron  through  which  a  current  of 
water  is  made  to  flow,  washing  the  earthy  par- 
ticles through  the  lower  end,  as  the  lumps  are 
worked  upward  by  the  action  of  blades  set  ob- 
liquely to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  fine 
ore  discharged  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is 
called  wash  ore.  For  charcoal  furnaces  the 
lump  ore  is  usually  subjected  to  a  process  of 
roasting  in  open  heaps,  by  which  it  is  better  pre- 
pared for  the  reduction  process.  This  is  not 
so  important  in  the  large  anthracite  furnaces. 

IIEMIPTERA,  an  order  of  insects,  including 
what  are  generally  called  bugs,  harvest  flies, 
tree  hoppers,  plant  lice,  &c.  They  are  sucking 
insects,  having  neither  mandibles  nor  maxilla) 
proper,  but  a  horny  beak,  curved  along  the 
breast  when  not  in  use,  containing  in  its  groove 
delicate  sharp  bristles  by  which  their  punc- 
tures are  made.  They  have  4  wings,  of  which 
the  upper  are  generally  thick  at  the  base  and 
membranous  at  the  ends,  being  as  it  were  half 
elytra  and  half  wings,  whence  the  name  of  the 
order  (from  t)/ju<tvs,  half,  and  nrepou,  wing) ;  in 
a  few  all  the  wings  are  membranous,  and  some 
are  Avingless,  as  the  bed  bug.  The  eyes  are 
large,  the  antenna)  generally  small,  and  the  tarsi 
in  most  3-jointed.  They  undergo  a  partial 
transformation,  the  larva)  and  pupa?  resembling 
the  adults  except  in  the  absence  of  wings  and 
the  smaller  size  ;  in  all  the  stages  they  live  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  all  are  equally  active.  The 
bugs  or  true  hemiptera  (II.  heteroptera)  have 
the  semi-opaque  wing  covers  laid  horizontally  on 
the  top  of  the  back,  crossing  each  other  ob- 
liquely at  the  end ;  their  wings  are  horizontal 
and  not  plaited ;  the  beak  issues  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  and  is  bent  abruptly  back- 
ward beneath  the  breast.  English  entomolo- 
gists have  separated  the  harvest  flies,  tree  hop- 
pers, plant  lice,  &c,  under  the  name  of  //.  7io- 
moptera,  because  the  wing  covers  are  of  the 
same  texture  throughout,  either  transparent  or 
opaque;  they  do  not  cross  each  other,  are  not 
horizontal,  but  with  the  wings  are  more  or  less 
inclined  at  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  the  beak  issues 
from  the  under  side  of  the  head  ;  the  insects  of 
this  division  live  on  vegetable  juices,  while 
those  of  the  preceding  live  also  upon  animal 
fluids.  In  the  1st  division,  the  family  geocori- 
see  (Latr.),  or  earth  bugs,  have  the  antenna) 
exposed  and  longer  than  the  head;  most  are 
terrestrial,  but  some  live  on  the  surface  of 
water ;  many  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  The 
genus  pentatoma  (Oliv.),  or  wood  bugs,  occur 
chiefly  in  the  warm  countries,  where  they  attain 
a  considerable  size,  and  are  marked  Avith  bril- 
liant colors;  they  live  on  vegetable  juices,  and 
sometimes  on  those  of  other  insects;  they  ex- 
hale a  disagreeable  odor,  and  adhere  to  what- 
ever they  touch  ;  De  Geer  relates  that  the 
young  of  the  P.  griscum  (Linn.)  in  troops  of 
30  or  40  folloAv  their  mother  on  trees  as  chick- 
ens follow  a  hen.  In  the  genus  coreus  (Fab.) 
the  head  is  generally  triangular,  sunk  Avithont 
apparent  neck  into  the  thorax  ;  the  eyes  small 
but  prominent ;  the  legs  long  and  slender ;  they 
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feed  both  on  vegetable  and  animal  juices,  exhale 
a  strong  odor,  and  present  often  strange  forms 
and  spiny  armature.  Here  belongs  the  well 
known  squash  bug  (C.  tristis,  De  Geer),  whose 
odor  when  handled  is  too  powerful  to  be  agree- 
able. In  tbe  genus  lyganis  (Fab.)  belong  the 
chinch  bugs,  so  destructive  in  the  fields  of  corn 
and  wheat  at  the  South  and  West;  the  white- 
winged  species  {L.  leucopterus,  Say)  is  provided 
with  wings,  and  measures  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  length  ;  the  general  color  is  black,  with  white 
wing  covers  margined  with  black,  and  reddish 
yellow  legs,  beak,  and  binder  edge  of  thorax ; 
the  young  and  wingless  ones  are  bright  red — 
described  in  the  "Prairie  Farmer"  for  Dec.  1S43, 
and  Sept.  1S50.  Plant  bugs  ot  the  genus  phy- 
tocoris,  of  small  size,  are  very  destructive  in 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens ;  one  species  in 
particular  enters  into  the  long  list  which  have 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  produce  the  po- 
tato rot.  The  genus  syrtis  (Fab.)  have  a  single 
claw  on  the  anterior  i'o^u  with  which  they  seize 
flies  and  other  insects;  the  "tiger"  so  destruc- 
tive to  pear  trees  in  Europe  belongs  to  the  genus 
ting  is  (Fab.) ;  the  bed  bug  (cimex  lectulariut) 
has  been  described  under  Epizoa  ;  a  species  of 
redurius  is  destructive  to  the  cotton  crop,  stain- 
ing the  balls  red,  and  causing  them  to  fall  pre- 
maturely ;  hydromctra  and  some  allied  species 
run  upon  the  surface  of  water,  and  have  been 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  mid  ocean  in 
the  tropics.  In  the  family  hydrocoj-iscr,  or  water 
bugs,  belong  the  genus  nepa  (Linn),  commonly 
called  water  scorpions,  from  having  the  anterior 
legs  in  the  form  of  hooked  nippers ;  they  prey 
upon  other  insects,  and  are  very  voracious  ;  in 
some  tribes  the  posterior  legs  are  much  ciliated, 
resembling  oars,  enabling  them  to  swim  with 
great  swiftness,  and  often  on  their  backs. — In 
the  homopterous  division,  the  3  principal  tribes 
are  the  cicadadce,  already  described  under  Har- 
vest Fly  ;  aph  ididce,  or  plant  lice,  noticed  under 
Aphis  ;  and  the  coccidxe,  or  bark  lice,  described 
under  Cochineal.  In  some  of  the  cicadada;  ac- 
cording to  Dufour,  the  stomach  or  chylific  ven- 
tricle is  remarkably  long,  with  many  convolutions 
of  an  intestine-like  tube  ascending  and  reopen- 
ing into  its  cavity — a  remarkable  physiological 
fact.  The  lantern  fly  (fulgora),  said  to  give 
forth  a  light  from  the  end  of  its  prolonged  snout, 
has  been  alluded  to  under  Fip.e-fly.  The  tree 
hoppers  (ynemoracis,  Fab.)  have  the  habits  of 
the  harvest  flies,-  but  they  make  no  drumming 
sound,  and  leap  and  fly  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, even  to  250  times  their  length ;  in  the 
same  proportion  a  man  should  be  able  to  vault 
through  the  air  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile;  they  pass  their  time  on  plants,  always 
placed  lengthwise  of  the  limbs,  with  the  head 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches;  from  their 
conical  shape,  dark  color,  and  fixed  position, 
they  look  much  like  the  thorns  of  a  tree ;  locust 
and  oak  trees  and  many  vines  suffer  from  the 
abstraction  of  their  sap  by  these  insects  and 
from  the  injury  done  to  their  leaves.  Tree 
hoppers  are  often  surrounded  by  ants,  for  the 


sako  of  their  droppings  or  for  the  sap  which 
oozes  from  their  punctures.  The  frog  hoppers 
(ccrcopis,  Fab.)  possess  still  greater  leaping 
powers ;  the  larva3  extract  the  sap  of  alders, 
willows,  ecc,  iu  such  quantity,  that  it  oozes 
from  their  bodies  continually  in  little  bubbles, 
whose  white  foam  completely  covers  them  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  transformation  ;  this  is 
called  frog  spittle  and  cuckoo  spittle.  The  leaf 
hoppers  (tettigonia,  Geoftr.)  are  very  small,  but 
handsome,  agile,  and  destructive  to  vegetation ; 
vines,  rosaceous  plants,  beans,  oce.,  Buffer  much 
from  their  exhausting  punctures  ;  tobacco  fumi- 
gations and  the  application  oi  whale  oil  soap  in 
solution  are  the  best  remedies.  Some  plant  lice 
have  the  power  of  leaping,  though  both  sexes, 
when  mature,  are  winged ;  these  belong  to  the 
genus  psylla  (Geoftr.),  live  on  pear  and  other 
trees,  sucking  the  juices  of  the  young  twigs,  and 
are  far  less  prolific  than  the  aphides  ;  these  sap 
suckers  are  attended  by  swarms  of  ants  and  dies, 
attracted  by  the  sweet  fluid  which  flows  from 
their  bodies;  young  trees  are  often  killed  by 
them.  From  the  family  coccidm  are  obtained 
the  scarlet  grain  and  cochineal  of  commerce, 
now  ascertained  to  be  insects  or  bark  lice  of  the 
genus  coccus  (Linn.)  (see  Coculxeal)  ;  the 
mealy  bug  of  our  greenhouses  is  the  G.  Adoni- 
dum ;  the  C.  hetperidum  infests  the  myrtle. 
These  lice  are  destroyed  by  the  wren,  chicka- 
dee, and  ichneumon  flies  :  strong  soap  and  alka- 
line s  "lutions  will  also  kill  them. 

HEMLIXG,  or  more  properly  Memlixg, 
Haxs,  a  Flemish  painter,  born  probably  in  or 
near  Bruges  between  1425  and  1435,  died  prob- 
ably in  Spain  shortly  subsequent  to  1500.  Ac- 
cording to  Kugler,  he  was  the  scholar  of  Poger 
of  Bruges,  and  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
school  of  Van  Eyck.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
visited  Italy  and  Germany  in  middle  life,  and  is 
said  to  have  served  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  twofold  capacity  of  painter  and 
soldier.  After  the  battles  of  Granson  (1476) 
and  Morat  (1476),  in  which  he  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  his  patron,  he  gained  admittance  into 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  in  Bruges,  penniless 
and  disabled  by  wounds,  and,  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  attentions  which  he  received,  painted 
for  the  institution  some  of  his  finest  works. 
Two  of  these,  altarpieees  with  wings,  are  in- 
scribed with  his  name  and  the  date  of  the  year, 
1479.  In  the  chapel  of  the  hospital  is  also  the 
celebrated  reliquary  of  St.  Ursula,  a  shrine 
about  4  feet  in  length,  on  the  longer  sides  of 
which  in  6  compartments  is  painted  the  history 
of  the  saint.  These  pictures  are  among  the  most 
interesting  productions  of  the  Flemish  school. 
Of  the  100  pictures  by  Hemling  which  Rath- 
geber  enumerates,  but  a  small  number  are  prob- 
ably genuine,  and  these  are  among  the  most 
precious  specimens  of  early  Flemish  art. 

HEMLOCK,  a  vegetable  poison,  the  nature 
of  which  is  now  unknown,  much  used  by  the 
ancient  Athenians  for  the  execution  of  criminals, 
and  famous  as  the  means  employed  for  putting 
Socrates  to  death.     It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
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have  been  the  eonium  maculatum,  a  wild  um- 
belliferous plant,  from  5  to  10  feet  high,  with 
fern-like  leaves  and  greenish  white  flowers, 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  possessing 
highly  narcotic  properties;  by  others  to  have 
been  the  cicuta  virosa,  a  plant  somewhat  re- 
Bembling  the  former  in  appearance  and  effects, 
but  more  dangerous. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.     See  Fir. 

HEMORRHAGE.     See  Hemorrhage. 

HEMORRHOIDS.     See  Hemorrhoids. 

HEMP,  the  common  name  of  the  annual 
plant  cannabis  sativa,  natural  order  cannabina- 
cca>,  and  also  of  the  tough  fibre  obtained  from  its 
stem  and  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordage.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  va- 
rious other  fibres  of  different  genera  of  plants. 
Thus  the  so  called  Manila  hemp  is  not  a  true 
hemp,  but  a  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Mitsa  textilis,  a  species  of  wild  plantain, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  Spice 
and  Philippine  islands,  where  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  manufacturing  cloth  and  cordage. 
It  is  largely  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  spun  into  the  so  called  grass  or  Manila 
rope.  It  is  collected,  separated  from  the  vege- 
table tissue,  and  dried  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  ordinary  hemp.  Jute  hemp  is  a  product  of 
two  species  of  corchorus,  G.  capsularis  and  G. 
olitorius,  plants  allied  to  the  linden  tree.  Its 
use  is  particularly  for  coarse  bagging.  The 
Sunn  hemp  of  Hindostan,  known  also  by  va- 
rious other  names,  is  obtained  from  the  croto- 
laria  juncea,  and  resembles  the  Jute,  being 
somewhat  coarser  and  stronger ;  it  is  well 
known  in  commerce  as  the  material  of  gunny 
cloth.  Many  other  fibres  answering  the  pur- 
poses of  hemp  are  obtained  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  among  them  that  of  the  caloee  or  rheea,  the 
product  of  Boehmeria  nivea,  is  reputed  to  be 
both  stronger  and  cheaper  than  the  genuine 
hemp  of  Russia.  But  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
'  er,  after  being  worn  out  in  the  form  of  rope,  the 
material  can  afterward  be  converted  to  any 
other  useful  purpose,  as  for  making  paper  or 
oakum.  It  is  this  quality  that  gives  additional 
vanie  to  genuine  hemp,  and  is  wanting  in  Ma- 
nila and  the  other  white  fibres.  Upon  the 
American  continent  are  also  found  various 
plants  which  produce  fibres  designated  as  hemp. 
The  so  called  Sisal  hemp,  including  the  Pita, 
Sosquil,  and  others,  grows  wild  and  is  also  cul- 
tivated in  Yucatan.  It  is  the  product  of  sev- 
eral species  of  agave  and  aloe,  and  resembles  in 
its  qualities  Manila  hemp.  It  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  coffee  bags.  In 
1837  its  cultivation  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  and  in  Florida,  where  the  plants 
have  become  naturalized,  the  leaves  have  grown 
to  the  length  of  10  feet,  and  produced  fibres 
superior  to  those  of  Manila  hemp. — Indian  hemp 
{C.  Indica)  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
apocynum  cannabinum,  which  in  the  United 
States  has  the  same  trivial  name.  Botanists  find 
that  there  is  no  characteristic  difference  between 
it  and  G.  sativa,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  variety  pro- 


duced by  difference  of  climate.  It  has  been 
long  used  among  eastern  nations  as  a  nervous 
stimulant,  and  in  India  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  in- 
creaser  of  pleasure,  the  exciter  of  desire,  the 
causer  of  a  reeling  gait,  the  laughter  mover," 
&c.  (Royle,  "  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains"). In  the  East  several  different  prepara- 
tions of  the  plant  are  ordinarily  found  in  com- 
merce. The  hashish  of  the  Arabians  consists 
of  the  tops  and  tender  parts  of  the  plants  col- 
lected immediately  after  inflorescence.  Gunjah 
and  bang  are  Indian  preparations  ;  the  former 
consists  of  the  stems,  leafstalks,  and  leaves,  dried 
and  pressed  together  in  masses  about  the  size 
of  the  finger,  while  the  bang  is  composed  of  the 
larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  the  plant.  Ghurrus 
is  an  intoxicating  resinous  substance  which  ex- 
udes from  the  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
This  is  collected  by  its  adhering  to  the  leathern 
garments  of  men,  who  run  in  hot  weather 
through  the  hemp  fields,  brushing  off  the  secre- 
tion by  the  violence  of  their  movements.  The 
purest  of  this  material,  called  waxen  churrus, 
is  carefully  collected  by  hand.  In  medicine,  an 
alcoholic  extract  and  a  tincture  are  employed. 
Indian  hemp  calms  pain  and  relieves  spasms, 
without  causing  either  constipation  or  loss  of  ap- 
petite. In  large  doses  it  causes  a  peculiar  kind 
of  intoxication,  which  in  some  cases  is  attended 
with  soothing  and  agreeable  reverie,  in  others 
with  a  disposition  to  exhilaration,  laughter, 
singing,  and  dancing.  Occasionally  it  renders 
its  devotee  quarrelsome  and  disposed  to  vio- 
lence. A  condition  resembling  catalepsy  has 
likewise  been  produced.  After  the  first  effects 
pass  off,  there  is  left  a  tendency  to  sleep. 
Its  continued  employment  seems  to  impair  the 
intellect  and  to  produce  insanity.  The  Hindoos 
and  Arabians  are  much  more  susceptible  of  its 
influence  than  northern  Europeans  or  Amer- 
icans. Of  the  medicinal  preparations,  the  dose 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  from  1  to  5  grains ; 
of  the  tincture,  from  10  minims  to  a  dram. — The 
true  hemp  plant  belongs  to  the  nettle  tribe.  It 
grows  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  the  stalk  is 
rough,  consisting  of  a  woody  core  surrounded  by 
a  fibrous  gluey  covering.  At  what  time  or  where 
this  was  first  used  for  spinning  or  weaving  is  not 
known.  The  Scythians  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  manufactured  fine  garments  from  it,  and  it 
is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  India,  whence  it 
spread  westward  into  Europe,  and  finally  to 
America.  In  cold  climates  the  plant  possesses 
less  of  the  narcotic  quality,  and  is  more  valued 
for  its  fibre,  which  is  tougher  and  stronger,  and 
more  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 
canvas,  than  is  that  of  plants  grown  in  hot  cli- 
mates. Hemp  of  slender  fibre  suitable  for  canvas 
grows  very  well  upon  a  poor  soil ;  but  when  cul- 
tivated for  heavy  cordage  it  requires  a  very  rich 
soil,  of  which  it  takes  full  possession,  excluding 
every  weed.  The  tall  slender  plants  which  bear 
flowers  alone  also  produce  fine  elastic  fibres,  while 
those  bearing  the  fruit  and  growing  together 
with  the  others  are  of  coarser  and  tougher  ma- 
terial. The  former  also  come  to  maturity  sooner 
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than  the  latter,  and  are  sometimes  gathered  by 
themselves,  the  stalks  being  pulled  up  by  tbe 
roots.  These  and  also  the  tops  are  cut  oft",  and 
the  stalks  are  tied  into  bundles.  The  gathering 
of  the  other  plants  is  sometimes  4  weeks  later. 
The  separation  of  the  long  fibres  that  constitute 
the  woody  portion  of  the  stalk  is  effected  by  the 
process  of  retting  or  rotting,  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed under  Flax  ;  the  stems  are  however  dried 
both  before  and  after  this  process.  The  effect 
of  the  retting  is  to  dissolve  the  vegetable  glue 
that  holds  the  fibres  together,  and  to  decompose 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  bark  and  medulla  that 
covers  the  fibres,  and  render  it  easy  of  removal 
by  the  subsequent  processes  of  breaking  or  beat- 
ing with  mallets,  scutching,  and  hatchelling. 
Various  methods  of  retting  are  practised,  as  by 
exposing  the  dried  stems  to  the  action  of  water 
in  ponds  or  streams,  or  by  leaving  them  under 
the  snow.  The  fine  Italian  garden  hemp  and  the 
Marienburg  hemp  are  acted  upon  by  the  dew. — 
The  principal  hemp-producing  countries  are  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Holland,  Turkey,  Great  Britain,  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  United  States.  St.  Peters- 
burg exports  this  product  largely,  receiving  it 
from  various  parts  of  Russia.  It  is  stated  that 
for  the  English  and  American  markets  alone 
from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  have  been  annually 
exported,  and  during  the  Crimean  war  its  value 
increased  from  $200  to  more  than  $600  per  ton. 
Special  attention  is  given  in  St.  Petersburg  to  its 
storage  and  shipment,  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  bundles  from  becoming  damp,  in 
which  condition  the  hemp  would  be  liable  to 
ferment  as  in  the  retting  process.  The  best 
Russian  hemp  is  said  to  be  that  of  Riga,  which 
is  brought  down  the  Diina.  English  hemp  is 
chiefly  woven  into  coarse  sheeting  and  shirting 
for  laboring  men,  and  into  the  cloth  called  huck- 
aback, of  which  coarse  towels  and  table  cloths 
are  made.  The  material  improves  in  whiteness 
as  it  is  worn,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  it  much 
resemble  Irish  linens. — Attempts  were  made  at 
a  very  early  period  to  cultivate  both  flax  and 
hemp  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  the  seeds  being 
ordered  there  in  1629.  In  Virginia  hemp  was 
grown  and  spun  by  Capt.  Matthews  previous 
to  1648.  In  1651  its  culture  was  encouraged 
by  bounties  offered  by  the  government,  as  was 
that  of  flax  in  1657.  But  the  greater  profit 
derived  from  tobacco  has  always  operated 
against  the  culture  of  hemp.  In  Pennsylvania 
also  the  bounties  offered  by  the  government 
of  the  colony  in  1730  failed  to  render  this  an 
important  crop.  Its  culture  has  proved  most 
successful  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  and 
more  recently  in  Missouri.  It  has  also  pros- 
pered to  considerable  extent  in  the  other  north- 
ern, and  in  the  north-eastern  states.  In  the 
northern  part  of  N&W  York  the  crop  is  valued 
chiefly  for  the  seed,  of  which  from  20  to  more 
than  40  bushels  are  obtained  to  the  acre,  and 
the  value  of  which  is  from  $3  to  $6  per  bushel. 
It  produces  a  drying  oil,  which  is  used  by 
painters,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  From  20 
to  25  parts  of  oil,  it  is  stated,  are  obtained  from 


100  of  seed.  But  little  American  hemp  lias 
ever  been  exported.  The  amount  raised  in  the 
Union  in  1853  has  been  estimated  at  34.000  tons, 
worth  $100  per  ton.  The  product  to  the  acre 
is  from  700  to  1,000  lbs.  It  is  customary  to 
cultivate  in  separate  fields  the  plants  grown  for 
the  seed  and  those  for  the  fibre ;  and  in  the 
former  case  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills,  in  the 
latter  broadcast.  The  seed  plants  are  cut 
after  the  first  sharp  frost,  either  late  in  Septem- 
ber or  early  in  October ;  and  they  easily  shed 
their  seeds  under  the  flail.  The  stalks  are  too 
coarse  and  harsh  to  serve  any  other  purpose 
than  to  make  charcoal  for  the  powder  mills. 
The  plants  grown  for  the  fibre  are  generally 
ready  to  be  gathered  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. They  are  either  pulled  or  reaped  close  to 
the  ground,  and  in  either  case  are  left  a  few 
days  spread  about  to  cure.  They  are  then  bun- 
dled and  stacked,  and  if  they  are  thus  left  in  the 
field  a  year  or  more,  the  quality  of  the  fibre  ap- 
pears to  be  improved.  In  Kentucky  dew  rot- 
ting is  commonly  practised.  Water  rotting  is 
thought  to  produce  better  hemp,  but  want  of 
water  in  September,  and  a  prejudice  against 
handling  the  water-rotted  plants,  are  i 
cles  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this 
practice.  Dew  rotting  is  conducted  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December. 
In  February  and  March  the  hemp  which  had 
been  bundled  and  left  in  the  field  or  under  sheds 
is  broken  and  dressed,  generally  in  the  open  air 
by  a  large  fire.  The  machiue  employed  is  the 
common  hand  brake,  similar  to  that  used  for 
flax.  The  cultivator  thus  separates  the  woody 
particles  from  the  fibre,  but  generally  leaves 
the  further  process  of  scutching  for  the  manu- 
facturer. Much  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  the 
neighboring  villages,  where  the  hemp  is  con- 
verted into  cotton  bagging,  bales,  and  eon 
Its  average  value  is  from  $4  to  $5  per  100  lbs., 
and  at  the  latter  price  it  is  considered  the  most 
profitable  of  all  crops. — Hemp  possesses  several 
valuable  properties  beside  those  already  named. 
The  plant  is  said  to  be  so  repellent  to  noxious 
insects,  such  as  caterpillars,  that  when  sown  as 
a  border  around  cabbage  plantations,  these  ve- 
getables are  entirely  protected  from  their  rav- 
ages. The  seeds  not  only  furnish  the  oil  men- 
tioned above,  but  an  emulsion  is  obtained  from 
them  which  is  usefully  applied  in  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  They  serve  also  as 
an  excellent  food  for  birds ;  and  in  Russia  and 
Poland  they  are  moreover  bruised  or  roasted, 
mixed  with  salt,  and  eaten  upon  bread  by  peo- 
ple of  all  clashes.  To  some  extent  the  hemp 
fibre  has  been  spun  in  Great  Britain,  as  before 
remarked,  for  the  purposes  of  linen.  The  same 
application  of  American  hemp  has  recently  been 
made  at  the  mills  in  Massachusetts,  as  appears 
by  publications  of  Xov.  1850.  Owing  to  the 
deficient  supply  and  inferior  quality  of  flax  fur- 
nished to  the  mills,  hemp  is  now  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  a  substitute.  Refuse  flax 
or  hemp  is  also  prepared  by  some  process  to  re- 
semble cotton,  and  is  successfully  employed  in- 
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terwovenwith  this  fibre  to  produce  fabrics  said 
to  be  equal  in  appearance  and  durability  to  those 
of  cotton  alone.  As  a  medicine,  the  extract  of 
hemp  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  resembling  opium 
except  that  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels 
nor  check  the  secretions.  It  is  recommended  in 
cases  of  neuralgia,  gout,  rheumatism,  convul- 
sions, mental  depression,  &c. 

HEMPEL,  Charles  Julius,  an  American 
physician  and  writer  on  medicine,  born  in  So- 
lingen,  Prussia,  Sept.  5,  1811.  He  studied  med- 
icine in  Paris,  and  in  1835  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  New  York, 
and  subsequently  practised  medicine  in  that 
city  according  to  the  system  of  Hahnemann, 
whoso  therapeutical  views  he  had  adopted  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  in  America,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal works  as  well  as  those  of  others  of  that 
school  he  has  translated  and  edited.  In  1857 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  in  the  homoeopathic  medical 
college  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  now  resides.  Among  his  publications  are,  a 
"  Grammar  of  the  German  Language"  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  New  York,  1842),  and  "True  Organiza- 
tion of  the  New  Church"  (12mo.,  1848),  the 
latter  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of 
Swedenborg,  if  fully  developed,  must  lead  to  an 
organization  of  society  similar  to  that  proposed 
by  Charles  Fourier.  On  medical  subjects  he 
has  published  translations  of  Hahnemann's  Ma- 
teria Medica  Pura  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1846) ;  of  Jahr 
and  Possart's  "New  Manual  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Materia  Medica"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  of  Jahr's  "New 
Manual  "  (2  vols.  8vo.),  to  which  a  third  volume 
was  added  by  Dr.  Ilempel  as  a  separate  work, 
under  the  title  of  "Complete  Repertory  of 
Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica"  (1853),  &c. 
His  most  recent  work  is  entitled  "  A  Compre- 
hensive System  of  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics"  (8vo.,  1859). 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  the  Little  Missouri,  and  S.  "W.  by 
Red  river;  area,  1,330  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854, 
6,892,  of  whom  2,G36  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  hilly,  the  soil  sandy  and  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1854  were  341,230  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  5,277  of  wheat,  43,245  of  oats,  and  17,424 
bales  of  cotton.  Red  river  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats.    Capital,  Washington. 

HEMSTERHUYS,  Tiberius,  a  Dutch  critic 
and  philologist,  born  in  Groningen  in  1685,  died 
in  Leyden,  April  7,  1766.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
physician  of  Groningen,  and  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  that  place  at  the  age  of  14  years.  At 
19  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Amsterdam. 
While  there  he  published  his  edition  of  tho 
Onomasticon  of  Pollux  (1706).  In  17 17  he  was 
made  professor  of  Greek  at  Franeker,  and  in 
1740  professor  of  Greek  history  at  Leyden.  He 
introduced  into  the  study  of  Greek  what  has 
been  called  the  analogical  method.  His  writ- 
ings are  few,  but  remarkable  for  great  research 
and  study ;  among  them  are  editions  of  Luciani 


Colloquia  et  Timon  (1708);  the  "Plutus"  of 
Aristophanes  (1744) ;  "  Notes  and  Emendations 
on  Xenophon  of  Ephesus"  (1784).  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Ruhnken  (Leipsic,  1768  and 
1789 ;  new  ed.  by  Lindemann,  1822). — Fraxs, 
a  philosopher,  son  of  tho  preceding,  born  in 
Leyden  in  1720,  died  at  the  Hague  in  1790. 
He  was  in  tho  service  of  the  United  Provinces 
as  first  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  state.  He 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, and  his  complete  philosophical  works 
were  published  in  Paris  (1792). 

HEN.     See  Cock. 

HENBANE  (hyoscyamvs,  Tournefort),  a 
somewhat  rare  but  highly  dangerous  weed,  be- 
longing to  the  nightshades  (solanaceai),  seen  in 
waste  places,  rubbish  heaps,  and  on  the  sites  of 
old  houses;  remarkable  for  a  singular  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  as  well  as  for  its  fetid,  viscid 
stems,  and  clasping,  sinuate-toothed,  and  angled 
leaves.  There  are  many  species  of  henbane, 
but  the  one  most  common  in  the  United  States 
is  an  adventitious  weed  from  Europe,-  the 
H.  niger  of  botanists.  Its  seeds  are  small,  flat, 
kidney-shaped,  resembling  beans,  and  suggest- 
ing the  classic  name  of  7iyoscyamus,  i.  e.,  swine 
beans,  being,  it  is  said,  eaten  with  impunity  by 
the  hog,  though  avoided  by  other  creatures.  A 
very  powerful  extract  is  procurable  from  them, 
and  an  alkali  which  crystallizes  in  acicular 
forms,  having  a  silky  lustre.  Its  action  is  ex- 
tremely narcotic  and  fatal,  like  nicotine.  The 
leaves  are  usually  employed  in  medicine,  and 
they  are  sometimes  smoked  to  cure  the  tooth- 
ache. The  principal  use  made  of  hyoscyamus 
in  medicine  is  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  in  cases 
where  that  article  disagrees  with  the  patient, 
or  is  contra-indicated  by  particular  symptoms. 
It  has  been  favorably  employed  in  nervous  dis- 
eases. It  is  however  rather  a  secondary  medi- 
cine, to  be  resorted  to  after  the  failure  of 
opium.  It  is  also  used  in  the  form  of  a  poultice 
in  cancer  and  glandular  swellings. 

HENDERSON,  the  name  of  5  counties  in 
the  United  States.  I.  A  S.  "W.  co.  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  S.  Carolina,  bounded  S.  by 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  drained  by  French  Broad 
river;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,853,  of 
whom  924  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  the  soil  adapted  chiefly  to  grazing.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  163,186  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  559  of  wheat,  450  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  49,907  of  butter.  There  were  21  churches, 
and  1,680  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Hendersonvillc.  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of 
Texas,  bounded  E.  by  the  Neches  and  S.  W.  by 
Trinity  river;  area,  934  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
3,585,  of  whom  827  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  wa- 
tered. The  productions  in  1850  were  31  bales 
of  cotton,  31,350  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  4,- 
453  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  121  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1858,  $226,400.  Capital,  Athens.  III.  A  TV.  co. 
of  Tenn.,  drained  by  Beech  and  Big  Sandy  rivers; 
area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,164,  of  whom 
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2,592  were  slaves.  It  lias  a  nearly  level  sur- 
face, is  Avell  timbered,  and  lias  a  fertile  soil, 
suitable  for  grain,  grass,  aud  tbe  vine.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  562,280  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  70,553  of  oats,  5,212  bales  of  cotton, 
65,720  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  66,898  of  butter. 
There  were  30  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  9 
churches,  and  800  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Lexington.  IV.  A  N.W.  co. 
of  Ky.,  separated  from  Ind.  on  the  N.  by  the 
Ohio  river,  and  drained  also  by  Green  river; 
area,  725  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,171,  of  whom 
4,397  were  slaves.  It  abounds  in  coal,  has  a 
hilly  surface,  and  is  fertile  in  grain  and  tobacco. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  926,865  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  71,618  of  oats,  4,292,960  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  16,259  of  wool.  There  were  4 
saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  15  churches, 
and  511  pupils  attending  public  schools.  A 
railroad  has  been  projected  to  pass  through  this 
county,  connecting  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  a 
point  on  the  Ohio  opposite  Evansville,  Ind. ; 
and  another  to  run  from  the  town  of  Henderson 
to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Gumberland 
rivers.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $2,507,- 
559.  Capital,  Henderson.  V.  A  W.  co.  of  111., 
bordering  on  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  drained  by  Henderson  river  and 
other  streams;  area,  390  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1855, 
7,128.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  occupied  by 
fertile  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  yveve  352,840  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  121,775  of  wheat,  52,622  of  oats,  and  2,813 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  6  saw 
mills,  1  newspaper  office,  7  churches,  and  500 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Coal  and  lime- 
stone are  found.  The  Peoria,  Oquawka,  and  E. 
Burlington  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Oquawka. 

HENDRICKS,  a  central  co.  of  Ind.,  drained 
by  Whitelick  and  Eel  rivers;  area,  389  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  14,083.  It  has  a  level  and  well 
timbered  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  775,539  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  80,814  of  wheat,  75,154  of  oats,  and  4,934 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  20  grist  mills,  36  saw 
mills,  11  tanneries,  1  newspaper  office,  33 
churches,  and  3,176  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  rail- 
road passes  through  the  county.  Capital, 
Danville. 

HENFREY,  Arthur,  an  English  botanist, 
born  about  1800,  studied  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital  to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. As  early  as  1844  he  published  his 
work  on  "  Anatomical  Manipulations,"  in  which 
he  had  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Tulk.  He  after- 
ward devoted  himself  exclusively  to  botany, 
and  published  in  1847  his  "Outlines  of  Struc- 
tural and  Physiological  Botany,"  subsequently 
the  "  Rudiments  of  Botany,"  and  in  1852  "The 
Vegetation  of  Europe,  "  a  condensed  view  of 
the  botany  of  Europe.  In  1857  appeared  his 
principal  work,  "An  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany,  Structural,  Physiological,  and  System- 
atic, with  a  Brief  Outline  of  the  Geographical 


and  Geological  Distribution  of  the  Plants."  The 
"Micrographic  Dictionary,"  which  he  edited  in 
concert  with  Dr.  Griffith,  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed all  the  articles  on  vegetable  physiology, 
was  also  completed  in  1857.  Mr.  Henfrey  is  an 
active  contributor  to  scientific  periodicals,  has 
translated  many  botanical  works  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  constructed  the  maps  and  wrote  the 
letterpress  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  in  Johnston's  "Physical  Atlas."  He  is 
examiner  in  natural  science  to  the  royal  military 
academy  and  to  the  society  of  arts,  is  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  and  Linna3an  societies,  and  in  1854 
succeeded  Edward  Forbes  as  professor  of  bot- 
any at  King's  college,  London. 

HENGIST,  in  English  history,  the  name  of 
a  Jutish  prince,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  who  is  said  to  have  died  about  488,  but 
wrhoso  very  existence  is  doubted  by  recent  his- 
torians. He  was  a  reputed  descendant  of  Woden, 
and  in  company  with  his  brother  Horsa,  having 
sailed  on  a  marauding  expedition  with  some  300 
men  in  3  vessels,  landed  in  449  on  the  British 
coast  at  Ebbsfleet,  near  Richborough,  in  the  islo 
of  Thanet.  Finding  the  British  chieftains  in 
need  of  assistance  against  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
the  Saxons  agreed  to  assist  in  repelling  the 
northern  invaders,  and,  having  been  reenforced 
by  1,300  of  their  countrymen,  they  defeated 
them  with  such  slaughter  as  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  their  incursions,  and  the  Britons  hoped 
thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace  under  the  protection 
of  the  valiant  Saxons.  Ilengist  and  his  brother, 
however,  perceiving  the  feebleness  of  their  em-  ( 
ployers,  forthwith  sent  envoys  to  their  native 
country,  who  returned  shortly  with  an  army  of 
5,000  men.  They  brought  Avith  them  also  the 
princess  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Ilengist, 
who  acted  as  cup-bearer  at  a  feast  given  by  her 
father  to  Vortigern,  the  principal  British  king. 
Vortigern  became  enamored  of  the  Saxon 
beauty,  and  demanded  her  in  marriage,  to 
which  Ilengist  consented.  The  Britons,  alarm- 
ed at  all  these  proceedings,  intimated  to  their 
auxiliaries  that  the  time  was  now  arrived  for 
their  departure.  Hengist  and  Horsa  upon  this 
threw  off  the  mask,  allied  themselves  with  the 
northern  tribes  whom  they  had  lately  repelled, 
and  made  war  upon  the  Britons,  spreading 
havoc  and  desolation,  according  to  the  venerable 
Bede,  from  the  "East  sea  to  the.West."  The 
Britons  formed  a  more  vigorous  system  of  de- 
fence, and,  having  deposed  Vortigern,  marched 
under  the  leadership  of  his  son  Vortimer.  Ilen- 
gist and  Horsa  were  defeated  in  3  battles,  Horsa 
was  slain  in  action  at  Eaglesford,  now  Ayles- 
ford  (455),  and  Ilengist  then  withdrew  to  his 
native  country.  The  death  of  Vortimer  was 
the  signal  for  Hengist's  return.  Bis  forces  were 
much  augmented,  but  it  is  related  that  lie  had 
recourse  to  perfidy  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing. 
He  is  represented  as  soliciting  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  his  son-in-law  Vortigern,  who  had  been 
restored  to  power  among  the  Briton*.  The 
latter,  trusting  in  the  honor  of  the  Saxon,  in- 
vited his  people  to  a  great  feast  at  Stonehenge, 
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where,  on  a  signal  from  Ilengist,  a  fearful  mas- 
sacre took  place.  The  life  of  Vortigern  was 
spared ;  but  the  result  was  the  speedy  conquest 
'of  the  whole  southern  country.  Meanwhile, 
Ambrosius,  a  Briton  of  Roman  descent,  en- 
deavored to  reunite  his  countrymen.  Hen- 
gist  received  large  reinforcements,  under  the 
command  of  another  brother  named  Octa,  and 
of  Ebissa  the  son  of  Octa,  who  occupied  North- 
umberland. He  remained  himself  in  the  south, 
completing  his  conquests  in  a  great  battle  at 
Crayford,  in  457.  The  Britons  fled  in  terror  to 
London,  having  lost  the  flower  of  their  warriors 
in  this  defeat,  and  abandoned  Kent.  The  king- 
dom which  bore  this  name  under  Hengist  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  the  county  so  called, 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  part  of  Surrey, 
though  Sharon  Turner  restricts  it  to  Kent 
proper.  The  victor  established  his  court  at 
Canterbury,  and  reigned  about  30  years.  The 
Britons  meanwhile  had  made  several  desperate 
exertions  to  expel  him.  Their  last  effort  (473) 
■was  conclusive  of  their  destinies,  as,  suffering  a 
more  signal  defeat  than  ever,  they  are  declared 
to  have  fled  from  the  Saxons  as  from  fire.  The 
romantic  character  of  the  British  tradition  of 
these  two  princes  has  been  fully  established  by 
modern  historians;  and  Lappenberg  has  shown 
in  his  "  History  of  England  "  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stories  on  the  subject  are  also  purely 
mythical. 

HENGSTENBERG,  Ernst  Wilitelm,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  born  in  Frondenberg,  West- 
phalia, Oct.  20, 1802.  He  studied  philology,  espe- 
cially the  oriental  languages,  at  Bonn,  where  he 
belonged  to  an  association  of  liberal  and  progres- 
sive students.  In  1823  he  went  as  a  private 
tutor  to  Basel.  In  1824  he  became  Pritatdocent 
of  theology  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  soon 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest 
representatives  of  the  orthodox  theology  in 
Germany.  In  1826  he  became  extraordinary 
professor,  and  in  1828  ordinary  professor  of  Old 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  same  university. 
He  soon  acquired  a  commanding  influence  in 
the  church  by  the  publication  oTc  the  Evan- 
gelische  Kirchenzeitung  (1827),  which  marks  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  German 
Protestant  church.  It  was  started  as  the  com- 
mon organ  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
church  and  the  conservative  aristocratic  party 
in  the  state.  Among  its  founders  and  contrib- 
utors were  a  large  number  of  the  most  cele- 
brated names  in  Germany,  including  Otto  and 
Ludwig  von  Gerlach,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Lange, 
Huber,  Stahl,  Vilmar,  and  Leo.  Hengstenberg, 
however,  soon  fell  out  with  the  theologians 
who  were  attached  more  to  evangelical-bibli- 
•cal  than  orthodox  Lutheran  principles,  and 
his  journal  became  more  and  more  the  organ 
of  a  high  church  Lutheran  party.  He  oppos- 
ed the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849;  and  after 
the  success  of  the  counter-revolution  in  Prus- 
sia in  1849,  he  was  believed  to  rule,  by  his 
influence,  in  union  with  Staid  and  Gerlach, 
both  church  and  state.     This  influence  ceased 


when,  in  Nov.  1858,  the  princo  regent  ap- 
pointed a  new  ministry.  The  policy  of  the  new 
minister  of  public  worship,  Bethmann  Hollweg, 
was  considered  by  Hengstenberg  as  so  disas- 
trous to  the  best  interests  of  the  church,  that  he 
spoke  of  a  secession  of  the  whole  Lutheran 
party  from  the  state  church  as  perhaps  soon  to 
become  a  necessity.  The  order  of  freemasons, 
although  the  prince  of  Prussia  was  known  to 
be  one  of  its  chief  patrons,  was  denounced  by 
him  in  a  series  of  severe  articles  as  deistic  and 
infidel.  Hengstcnberg's  first  work  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle  (1824). 
All  his  succeeding  works  were  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  defence 
of  its  genuineness,  integrity,  inspiration,  and 
divine  authority,  against  the  attacks  of  modern 
critical  and  sceptical  schools.  Most  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  are  pub- 
lished in  Clark's  "  Foreign  Theological  Library." 
The  most  celebrated  among  them  is  his  Chris- 
tologie  des  Alten  Testaments  (Berlin,  1829-35; 
2d  ed.  1854-'5  ;  translated  by  Dr.  R.  Keith,  3 
vols.  8vo.,  Alexandria,  1836-9),  containing  a  lull 
exposition  of  all  the  Messianic  prophecies.  His 
Commentar  uber  die  Psalmen  is  regarded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  orthodox  exegetical  theology. 
It  was  translated  into  English,  and  furnished 
the  groundwork  for  the  more  condensed  com- 
mentary of  Dr.  Alexander  of  Princeton  on  the 
same  book.  His  other  works  are :  Beitrdge  zur 
Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament  (3  vols.,  1831- 
'9);  Die  Backer  Mosis  und  Agypten  (1841; 
English  translation  by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  An- 
dover,  1843) ;  Die  wichtigste?i  und  schwierigsten 
Abschnitte  des  Pentateuchs  (1842);  Commen- 
tar uber  die  Offenharung  Johannis  (2  vols., 
1850),  which  has  been  received  with  much  less 
favor  than  his  works  on  the  Old  Testament. 
He  regards  the  millennium  as  something  past, 
and  dates  it  from  the  downfall  of  German  hea- 
thenism to  modern  infidelity  and  revolutions. 

HENKE,  Adolf  Christian  IlEiNRicn,  a  Ger- 
man professor  of  medicine,  born  in  Brunswick, 
April  12,  1775,  died  there,  Aug.  8,  1843.  _  For 
some  time  he  practised  his  profession  in  his  na- 
tive city ;  in  1816  he  became  professor  of  physi- 
ology, pathology,  and  medical  jurisprudence  at 
Erlangen,  and  in  1818  of  therapeutics  and 
clinique'.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his 
contributions  to  the  science  of  medical  juris- 
prudence. His  Lchrbuch  der  gerichtlichen  Me- 
dicin  passed  through  12  editions  from  1812  to 
1851.  Bis  Zeitschrift  fur  Staats-Arzneikunde 
has  been  continued  since  his  death,  and  since 
1850  by  Behrends.  Among  his  other  princi- 
pal works  are:  Ilandbuch  zur  ErTcenntniss  und 
Heilung  der  Rinderhranlcheiten  (Frankf.,  1809  ; 
4th  ed.  1837),  and  Darstellung  der  Verbundeten 
gcgenNajioleoninden  Jahren  1813—15  (4  vols., 
1814-'16). — Hermann  "Wiliielm  Er>uARD,broth- 
er  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Brunswick,  Sept. 
28,  1783,  has  been  since  1833  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at  Halle.  Among  his  principal  works 
is  his  P^andbuch  des  C'riminalrechts  und  der 
Criminal'politih  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1823-8). 
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HENKLE,  Mose3  Moctgomery,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Virginia,  March  23,  1798. 
In  1819  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  a 
missionary  to  the  "Wyandot  Indians.  In  1822  he 
conducted  a  religious  magazine,  and  has  often 
since  been  connected  "with  the  press.  He  was 
elected  joint  editor  of  the  church  paper  at  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  in  1845,  and  in  1847  established  the 
"Southern  Ladies'  Companion,"  and  edited  it 
for  8  years.  He  has  published  a  volume  of 
masonic  addresses  (]  848) ;  "  Primary  Platform 
of  Methodism"  (1851);  "  Analysis  of  Church 
Government"  (1852) ;  "  Life  of  Bishop  Bascom" 
(1853) ;  " Primitive  Episcopacy"  (1856). 

HENLE,  Friedrich  Gustav  Jakob,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  Jclius,  a  German 
physiologist  and  anatomist,  born  in  Furth,  Fran- 
conia,  July  9,  1809.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Heidelberg  and  at  Bonn,  receiving  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  the  latter  place  in  1832,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  Berlin,  where,  through  the 
recommendation  of  Johann  Muller,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  at  the  anatomical  museum. 
In  1834  he  became  prosector  to  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  university,  an  office  recently  A-a- 
cated  by  Muller;  but  having  been  convicted  of 
affiliating  with  the  secret  societies  of  the  stu- 
dents called  the  Burschenschaften,  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and,  though  soon  after  pardoned  and 
released,  was  not  able  until  1837  to  establish 
himself  in  the  university  as  a  private  tutor. 
For  3  years  he  gave  instructions  in  pathology 
and  in  microscopic  anatomy,  the  latter  a  branch 
of  science  which  he  was  the  first  to  develop ; 
and  in  1840  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
anatomy  and  zoology  in  the  university  of  Zurich. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  a  contributor  to 
the  "  Annual  Eeports"  of  Canstatt,  and  had  pub- 
lished Ueber  Schleim-  und  Eiterbildung  (Ber- 
lin, 1838);  Vergleichende  Anatomic  des  Kchl- 
kopfes  (Leipsic,  1839),  describing  the  develop- 
ment^ the  larynx  in  animals,  from  man  down 
to  the  lowest  types  of  creation ;  and  Patholo- 
gische  Untersuchungen  (Berlin,  1840),  a  series 
of  observations  on  the  nervous  system,  the  peri- 
odical nature  of  certain  maladies,  miasma,  &c. 
While  at  Zurich  he  aided  Pfeuffer  in  establish- 
ing the  Journal  de  medecine  rationelle.  Be- 
tween 1844  and  1852  he  filled  the  chair  of  anat- 
omy, physiology,  pathology,  and  anthropology 
at  Heidelberg,  his  lectures  on  the  latter  branch 
having  attracted  many  pupils  from  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university.  Within  this  period 
appeared  his  Handbuch  der  rationellen  Patholo- 
gie,  his  most  important  contribution  to  science. 
Since  1852  he  has  been  professor  of  anatomy 
and  director  of  the  anatomical  institute  at  Got- 
tingen.  Belonging  to  the  so  called  physiologi- 
cal school  in  pathology,  he  has  defined  his  scien- 
tific position  in  an  able  review  of  former  medi- 
cal theories  and  methods,  in  which  he  also 
urges  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  physio- 
logical facts  which  recent  observations  upon  the 
body  in  disease  have  evolved.  His  employ- 
ment of  the  achromatic  microscope  for  anatom- 
ical purposes  opened  a  wide  and  interesting 


field  of  observation  to  scientific  men.  Among 
his  remaining  works  are :  Handbuch  der  allge- 
meinen  Anatomic  (Berlin,  1841),  Handbuch  der 
systematischen  Anatomie  des  Menschen  (3  vols., 
Brunswick,  1855),  &c,  the  latter  work  ranking 
next  in  importance  to  his  treatise  on  pathology. 
HENLEY,  Johx,  an  English  clergyman,  bet- 
ter known  as  "Orator  Henley,"  born  in  Melton 
Mowbray,  Aug.  3,  1692,  died  Oct.  14,  1756. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  vicar  of  his  native  place, 
entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  17,  and  while  an  undergraduate  address- 
ed to  the  "  Spectator"  two  letters  of  indiffer- 
ent wit  which  were  published  in  numbers  396 
and  518.  On  leaving  the  university  he  taught 
school  with  reputation  at  Melton,  and  having 
taken  orders  was  made  assistant  curate  of  the 
same  parish.  Soon  afterward  he  resigned  this 
position  and  went  to  London,  where  he  was 
chosen  assistant  preacher  at  Ormond  street  and 
Bloomsbury  chapels.  In  1723  he  obtained  the 
living  of  Chelmondiston,  Suffolk,  with  the 
privilege  of  non-residence ;  but  reports  having 
been  spread  damaging  to  his  reputation,  the 
bishop  ordered  him  to  remove  to  his  parish, 
whereupon  he  resigned  the  living.  He  now 
rented  a  building  in  Newport  market,  and  fitted 
it  up  as  a  place  of  worship.  "  The  Oratory," 
as  he  called  it,  was  opened  in  1726,  and  for 
about  30  years  he  continued  to  lecture  twice  a 
week  to  large  audiences,  composed  mainly  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  All  except 
those  who  rented  seats  were  charged  a  shilling 
for  admittance.  He  endeavored  to  found  a  new 
sect  to  be  called  Henleyarians,  and  drew  up  a 
form  of  prayer  under  the  title  of  the  "  Primitive 
Liturgy,"  discarding  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
creeds.  He  also  conceived  the  idea  of  connect- 
ing with  his  system  an  enlarged  course  of  liberal 
education  under  a  corps  of  competent  professors, 
of  whom  he  should  be  the  president,  but  the 
scheme  was  not  carried  out.  For  some  time 
he  edited  a  weekly  journal  of  nonsense  called 
the  "  Hyp-Doctor,"  designed  to  ridicule  the 
arguments  of  the  "  Craftsman,"  for  which  he 
received  from  Sir  Robert  "Walpole  £100  a  year. 
When  this  gratuity  was  withdrawn,  he  be- 
came so  violent  an  opponent  of  government 
that  in  1746  some  adherents  of  the  ministry 
broke  up  one  of  his  Sunday  evening  meetings 
by  force  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  but  he 
was  soon  set  at  liberty.  He  used  to  put  forth 
the  most  preposterous  announcements  in  order 
to  attract  hearers.  On  one  occasion  he  adver- 
tised to  teach  shoemakers  a  short  way  of  mak- 
ing shoes,  which  was  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
ready-made  boots.  He  interlarded  his  orations 
with  satire,  invective,  and  buffoonery,  and  ac- 
companied them  with  all  the  extravagances  of 
a  theatrical  delivery — 

Tuning  his  voice  and  balancing  his  hands; 

his  object  being,  as  he  said,  to  keep  the  con- 
gregation awake.  He  delighted  in  the  title  of 
"  restorer  of  ancient  eloquence,"  and  Pope  thus 
apostrophized  him  in  the  "  Dunciad : " 
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O  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage. 

Preacher  at  once  and  zany  of  thy  age ! 

O  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  wise  abodes, 

A  decent  priest  where  monkeys  were  the  godsl 

Notwithstanding  this  character  by  which  lie  is 
now  almost  exclusively  known,  Ilenley  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  a  diligent  student.  Ho 
■wrote  a  poem  entitled  "Esther,"  which  is  said 
to  contain  fine  passages;  a  "  Compleat  Linguist, 
or  an  Universal  Grammar  of  all  the  Considerable 
Tongues  in  Being"  (8vo.,  London,  1719-'21); 
a  "History  of  Sweden ;"  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets, various  controversial  pieces,  and  the 
"  Oratory  Transactions,"  published  in  numbers. 

HENNA,  a  pigment  obtained  from  a  shrub 
of  the  genus  Lawsonia  (Willdenow),  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  lytliraccm,  found  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  of  easy  culture  and  propagation. 
The  genus  consists  of  but  two  species,  L.  spinosa' 
and  L.  inermis.  The  latter  is  termed  in  Arabia 
the  henna  plant,  and  bears  abundantly  corym- 
bose, white,  and  very  fragrant  flowers  ;  the 
leaves  are  smooth,  opposite,  oval,  and  lanceolate. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  is  export- 
ed from  thence  to  Persia  and  the  Indies.  The 
pigment  is  yellow,  and  is  obtained  by  powder- 
ing the  dried  leaves,  and  making  them  into  a 
paste  with  hot  wrater.  It  is  used  by  women  to 
color  their  nails  and  the  ends  of  their  fingers, 
and  men  frequently  dye  their  beards  with  it, 
changing  the  yellow  color  to  black  by  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  indigo.  The  yellow  color 
on  the  nails  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
henna. 

HENNEPIN,  an  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Mississippi,  N.  by  Crow  river,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Minnesota  or  St.  Peter's  ;  pop.  in  1857, 
13,064.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  covered 
with  good  timber,  and  contains  Minnetanka 
lake.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  French 
missionary  and  explorer  of  this  region,  Louis 
Hennepin.     Capital,  Minneapolis. 

HENNEPIN,  Louis,  a  Franciscan  (Recollect) 
missionary  and  explorer  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
born  at  Ath,  Belgium,  about  1640,  died  in 
Holland  subsequent  to  1699.  After  his  en- 
trance into  the  Franciscan  order,  his  roving 
disposition  was  gratified  by  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was 
settled  for  a  year  as  preacher  at  Hal  in  Belgium. 
His  superiors  then  sent  him  to  Artois,  whence, 
after  begging  at  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  where  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  sea  by  loitering  whole 
days  around  sailors1  eating  houses,  hejonrneyed 
to  Holland,  and  for  8  months  had  charge  of 
a  hospital  at  Maestricht.  At  the  battle  of  Senef, 
between  the  prince  of  Conde  and  William  of 
Orange,  in  1674,  he  was  present  as  regimental 
chaplain.  The  next  year  he  was  ordered  to 
Canada,  and  embarked  at  La  Pochelle  in  com- 
pany with  Bishop  Laval,  whose  favor  he  man- 
aged to  secure  on  the  voyage,  and  with  the  sieur 
de  la  Salle.  He  preached  for  a  while  at  Quebec, 
but  his  love  of  adventure  seems  to  have  been 
stronger  than  his  taste  for  the  ministry.  In  1 676 
he  went  to  the  Indian  mission  at  Fort  Frontenac, 


whence  he  visited  the  Five  Nations  and  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  Albany.  In  1678,  having 
returned  to  Quebec,  he  was  attached  to  La 
Salle's  expedition,  and,  in  company  with  the 
chevalier  de  Tonty  and  the  sieur  de  la  Motte, 
was  ordered  to  sail  from  Fort  Frontenac  to  Ni- 
agara, and  there  construct  a  vessel  for  navigating 
the  lakes  above  the  falls.  This  accomplished, 
La  Salle  joined  the  party,  and  on  Aug.  7,  1679, 
the  adventurers  began  their  voyage  on  Lake 
Erie.  They  passed  through  Lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
and  Michigan,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's 
river,  ascended  this  in  canoes  to  the  portage, 
carried  their  frail  barks  5  or  6  miles  by  land  to 
the  Kankakee,  and  floated  down  this  stream 
and  the  Iroquois  to  the  Illinois,  on  the  banks 
of  which  they  built  Fort  Crevecceur  near  the 
present  site  of  Peoria.  After  a  delay  of  two 
months  at  this  place,  La  Salle  returned  to  Fort 
Frontenac  for  supplies,  charging  Father  Henne- 
pin with  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  never  been  ex- 
plored above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  Ac- 
companied by  Picard  du  Gay  and  Michel  Ako, 
he  set  out  in  a  canoe,  Feb.  29,  1680,  followed 
the  Illinois  to  its  mouth,  and  ascended  the 
Mississippi  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
he  was  the  first  European  to  see,  and  which 
he  named  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint.  This 
was  on  April  30.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Francis  river,  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  he  travelled  by  land  about  180 
miles  along  its  banks,  naming  it  in  honor  of 
the  founder  of  his  order,  and  visited  the  Sioux 
Indians,  whom  he  mentions  by  the  names 
Issati  and  Nadouessioux.  He  staid  with  them 
three  months,  being  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count held  in  captivity,  and  then,  meeting  a 
party  of  Frenchmen  who  had  come  into  the 
country  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  returned  with 
them  to  Canada,  descending  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Wisconsin,  and  passing  up  that  river  and 
down  the  Fox,  and  so  through  Green  bay  to 
Lake  Michigan.  From  Quebec  he  sailed  for 
France,  where  he  published  in  1683  his  Descrip- 
tion de  la  Zouisiane,  nouvellement  decouverte  au 
sud-ouest  de  la  Nouvelle- France,  &c.  (12 mo., 
Paris),  containing  the  fullest  published  account 
of  La  Salle's  first  expedition,  a  history  of  his 
second  voyage,  and  of  Hennepin's  own  explo- 
rations, with  a  description  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi. Notwithstanding  the  writer's  vanity 
and  fondness  for  exaggeration,  the  work  is  val- 
uable. Hennepin  was  now  appointed  guardian 
of  a  convent  at  Renty  in  Artois;  but  refusing  to 
return  to  America  in  obedience  to  his  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
France,  and  entered  the  service  of  William  III. 
of  England.  He  put  off  his  clerical  dress  in 
Holland  about  1097,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  written  himself:  "  Recollect  mis- 
sionary and  apostolic  notary."  In  1697,  10 
years  after  La  Salle's  death,  Hennepin  pub- 
lished his  extraordinary  Nouvelle  decouverte  d'un 
trh-grand  pays  situe  dans  VAmerique  entre  le 
Nouveau  Mexique  et  laMer  Glaciale,  &c.  (12mo., 
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Utrecht),  reprinted  the  next  year  under  the 
title,  Nouveau  voyage  dans  un  pays  plus  grand 
que  VBurope,  &c.  In  this  work,  which  em- 
bodies hia  Description  de  la  Louisiane,  written 
anew  and  enlarged,  he  claims  to  have  descend- 
ed to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  have 
been  the  first  European  who  floated  on  that 
river.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  scenery, 
Indian  tribes,  and  distances  along  the  route, 
with  a  minuteness  Avhich  easily  gained  him 
credit  for  veracity,  and  explained  his  long  si- 
lence on  this  important  point  by  saying  that  he 
feared  the  enmity  of  La  Salle,  who  had  ordered 
him  to  follow  a  different  course,  and  who  prided 
himself  upon  his  own  claims  as  the  first  who 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Notwithstanding  the  utter  impossibility  of  re- 
conciling the  dates  given  in  Hennepin's  narra- 
tive, the  story  obtained  general  credence  until 
its  falseness  was  exposed  bv  Mr.  Jared  Sparks. 
(See  "Life  of  La  Salle,"  by*Sparks,  in  the  "Li- 
brary of  American  Biography.")  Hennepin  "  is 
now  remembered,"  says  Bancroft,  "  not  merely 
as  a  light-hearted,  ambitious,  daring  discoverer, 
but  also  as  a  boastful  liar." 

HENNINGSEN,  Charles  Frederic,  an  Eng- 
lish author  and  soldier,  of  Scandinavian  ex- 
traction, born  in  1815.  In  1834  he  entered  as 
a  volunteer  the  service  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
claimant  of  the  Spanish  throne.  The  war  was 
then  at  its  height,  and  young  Henningsen 
speedily  rose  to  be  captain  of  Zumalacarregui's 
body  guard.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  conven- 
tion negotiated  by  Lord  Eliot  and  Col.  Gur- 
wood,  he  returned  to  England.  He  subsequent- 
ly went  back  to  Spain  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  served  with  the  Carlist 
forces  in  many  engagements.  He  was  attached 
to  the  expedition  which  marched  on  Madrid 
from  Aragon,  and  after  the  battle  of  Villas  de 
los  Navarros,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  col- 
onel, and  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry. 
When  within  3  miles  of  Madrid,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  queen's  horse  in  great  force,  but 
finally  succeeded  in  breaking  tho  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  released  on  parole  not  to  serve 
again  during  the  war.  He  next  served  in  the 
Russian  army  in  Circassia,  on  which  territory 
he  drew  up  an  important  military  report.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  wrote  his  "  Revela- 
tions of  Russia,"  translated  into  French  by  Cy- 
prien  Robert  and  published  in  Paris  (3  vols., 
1845).  Now  known  by  his  writings  as  an  anti- 
czarist,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  insurrection- 
ary leaders  of  Hungary,  when  the  crisis  in  that 
country  was  approaching.  A  plan  of  campaign 
proposed  by  Henningsen  was  so  highly  approv- 
ed of,  especially  by  Gen.  Guyon,  that  he  was 
to  be  appointed  military  and  civil  commander 
of  the  fortress  of  Comorn.  When  the  struggle 
was  over,  he  visited  Kossuth,  then  detained  at 
Kutaieh,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  next  visited  Italy, 
making  the  overland  journey  from  Constanti- 
nople, passing  through  Albania,  and  crossing 
the  Adriatic,  under  circumstances  of  great  peril. 


Henningsen  reached  the  United  States  shortly 
after  Kossuth,  and  remained  here  as  a  represen- 
tative of  Hungarian  interests.  When  the  con- 
test in  Nicaragua  began  to  assume  serious  pro- 
portions, he  was  invited  to  join  the  forces  of 
Gen.  Walker ;  and  having  consented  to  do  so  on 
certain  conditions,  he  was  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  that  country  appointed  major-general. 
He  remained  with  the  army  from  Oct.  1856,  un- 
til its  surrender  to  Commander  Davis,  U.  S.  N., 
in  May,  1857.  He  was  second  in  command  at  the 
battle  of  the  Transit,  Nov.  11,  and  in  the  3  days' 
combat  at  Masaya.  Having  thrown  himself 
into  Granada  with  416  persons,  140  of  whom 
were  women,  children,  and  wounded,  he  was 
surrounded  by  2,800  troops  of  San  Salvador  and 
Guatemala,  afterward  increased  to  4,000.  Burn- 
ing the  city,  he  fought  his  way  to  the  lake  with 
a  loss  of  230  killed,  wounded,  or  carried  oil*  by 
cholera  ;  and  there  being  joined  by  a  reenforce- 
ment  of  130  men,  ho  routed  the  allies,  inflicting 
on  them  an  enormous  loss.  He  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Obraje,  and  was  second  in  com- 
mand at  the  3d  and  4th  battles  of  San  Jorge. 
He  directed  the  defence  of  Rivas,  March  23  and 
April  11,  when  the  allies  who  penetrated  into 
the  town  were  all  killed  or  captured.  Gen. 
Henningsen  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  married  to  a  niece  of  the  late 
John  Macpherson  Berrien,  for  many  years  U.  S. 
senator  from  Georgia.  His  speciality  in  arms  is 
artillery,  but  he  has  also  given  great  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  small  arms,  having  in 
fact  superintended  the  construction  of  the  first 
Minie  rifles  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 
Ho  is  the  author  of  "  Twelve  Months'  Campaign 
with  Zumalacarregui ;  "  "  The  White  Slave," 
a  novel;  "Eastern  Europe;"  "Sixty  Years 
Hence,"  a  novel  of  Russian  life;  "Analogies 
and  Contrasts ;"  and  various  other  works,  all 
published  in  London. 

HENRICO,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  S. 
W.  by  James  river,  and  N.  E.  by  the  Chicka- 
hominy;  area,  291  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,43,- 
572,  of  whom  16,109  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  diversified  with  hills  of  no  great  height ;  bitu- 
minous coal  abounds  in  the  W.  part,  but  most 
of  the  soil  is  light  and  poor.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  266,011  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
113,044  of  wheat,  83,832  of  oats,  2,196  tons  of 
hay,  338  bales  of  cotton,  66,615  lbs.  of  butter, 
400  of  tobacco,  and  3,615  of  wool.  There  were 
10  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  32  tobacco  factories, 
1  iron  foundery,  4  machine  shops,  1  paper  mill, 
1  woollen  factory,  4  coal  mines,  15  newspaper 
offices,  44  churches,  859  pupils  attending  public 
schools,  and  1,123  attending  other  schools  and 
academies.  The  James  river  and  Kanawha 
canal  has  its  E.  terminus  in  this  county,  and  4 
railroads,  viz.,  the  Virginia  central,  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville,  the  Richmond,  Frederic, 
and  Potomac,  and  the  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, radiate  from  Richmond,  the  capital  of 
the  state  and  county.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1856,  $7,294,729,  showing  an  increase  of  71  per 
cent,  since  1850. 
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HENRIETTA  ANNA  of  Exglasto,  duchess 
of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  succeeding  and  of 
Charles  I.  of  England,  born  in  Exeter,  June  16, 
1644,  died  at  St.  Cloud,  June  29,  1670.  When 
her  mother  left  England,  she  was  confided  to 
the  care  of  Lady  Morton,  who  succeeded  in 
bringing  her  safely  to  France.  There  sbe  was 
educated  as  a  private  person  rather  than  a 
princess,  making  a  very  indifferent  figure  at  the 
French  court.  Young  Louis  XIV.  declined  her 
baud,  under  pretence  that  she  was  too  young 
(he  would  not  say  too  poor  and  ugly)  for  him. 
A  few  years  afterward  she  had  become  the  most 
fascinating  princess  in  Europe.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  her  brother  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  she  repaired  to  his  court,  and  in  March, 
1661,  was  married  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  youngest  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  She  now 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  French 
court,  and  even  inspired  the  king  with  some- 
thing more  than  brotherly  affection.  Though 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  overstepped  the 
limits  of  propriety,  it  brought  about  an  es- 
trangement between  Henrietta  and  her  husband, 
which  was  embittered  by  her  subsequent  in- 
trigue with  the  count  of  Guiche.  In  1670, 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  anxious  to  win  Charles  II. 
over  to  a  friendly  neutrality,  if  not  to  an  alliance, 
be  sent  Henrietta  to  England,  and  she  fulfilled 
her  mission  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  On  her 
return  to  St.  Cloud  she  died  suddenly  in  great 
suffering,  after  drinking  a  cup  of  chicory  water. 
It  was  then  rumored  that  she  had  been  poi- 
soned; and  a  favorite  of  her  husband,  the 
chevalier  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  exiled  at 
her  request,  was  pointed  out  as  the  promoter, 
if  not  the  direct  author  of  the  crime.  Her  fu- 
neral oration  was  delivered  by  Bossuet,  and  her 
biography  was  written  by  Mine,  de  Lafayette. 

HENRIETTA  MARIA  of  Feaxce,  queen  of 
England,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1609,  died 
Sept.  10,  1669.  She  was  the  youngest  child  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  by  his  second  wife,  Maria 
de'  Medici,  and  had  much  of  her  father's  wit 
and  courage,  joined  to  some  youthful  beauty. 
James  I.  demanded  her  hand  for  his  son  Charles, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place  by  proxy 
at  Paris  a  few  days  after  Charles's  accession  to 
the  throne,  May  21,  1625.  Henrietta,  welcomed 
with  great  kindness  by  her  husband,  became 
obnoxious  to  the  English  nation  by  her  undis- 
guised partiality  for  the  Catholic  faith.  She  was 
moreover  charged  by  the  king's  opponents  with 
being  the  adviser  of  his  arbitrary  policy,  and  the 
enemy  of  English  liberties.  Her  unpopularity 
was  increased  by  her  participation  in  the  strife 
between  Charles  and  the  parliament.  In  1643 
she  repaired  to  Holland,  and  procured  money 
and  troops  which  she  undertook  to  bring  to 
England.  Notwithstanding  a  violent  storm, 
which  drove  her  fleet  toward  the  continent,  she 
finally  succeeded  in  landing  her  forces  at  Bur- 
lington, and,  after  escaping  many  dangers, 
joined  her  husband  at  Oxford.  In  1644,  a  few 
days  after  being  delivered  of  Henrietta  Anna, 
her  last  child,  at  Exeter,  she  narrowly  escaped 


being  taken  prisoner  by  Essex,  and  went  to 
Falmouth,  whence  she  sailed  to  France  on  board 
of  a  Dutch  ship.  Her  health  had  been  seriously 
impaired,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
was  never  entirely  restored.  She  also  suffered 
from  the  civil  troubles  of  France,  and  led  a  sad 
life  until  Charles  II.  was  recalled  to  England  in 
1660.  She  paid  him  a  visit  with  her  daughter 
Henrietta  Anna,  but  soon  returned  to  France, 
where  she  continued  in  retirement  at  her  house 
in  Colombes,  near  Paris.  She  died  suddenly,  and 
her  remains  were  buried  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  with  the  exception  of  her  heart,  which 
was  intrusted  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Marie  de  Chail- 
lot.  Bossuet  delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  her 
honor.  The  private  correspondence  of  Henri- 
etta and  Charles  I.  during  the  civil  war  was 
published  in  1857,  edited  by  Mrs.  Green. 

HENRIQUEL-DUPONT,  Louis  Pierre,  a 
French  engraver,  born  in  Paris,  June  13,  1797. 
After  attending  for  several  years  the  school  of 
Pierre  Guerin,  the  painter,  he  took  to  engraving 
under  the  direction  of  Bervic.  His  works  num- 
ber about  70,  the  principal  of  which  are  a  full 
length  portrait  of  a  lady  and  her  daughter  after 
Vandyke  (1822);  Gustavus  Vasa,  after  Hersent 
(1831),  the  more  valuable  since  the  original  paint- 
ing was  destroyed  in  1848  at  thepalais  royal; 
a  full  length  portrait  of  Louis  Phillippe,  after 
Gerard  (1837) ;  "Lord  Strafford  on  his  Way  to 
the  Scaffold,"  after  Delaroche  (1840)  ;  "  Christ 
the  Consoler,"  after  Scheffer  (1841) ;  portrait 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  after  Delaroche 
(1842);  the  "Hemicycle"  of  the  palais  des 
beaux  arts,  after  Delaroche's  fresco  (1852); 
the  "  Virgin  and  Child,  "  after  Raphael  (1855) ; 
the  "Enshrouding  of  Our  Saviour,"  after  De- 
laroche (1855);  and  "Moses  on  the  Nile," 
after  the  same  (1858).  He  is  now  engaged  in 
engraving,  on  large  plates,  the  "St.  Catharine" 
of  Correggio,  and  the  "Disciples  at  Ernmaus" 
of  Paul  Veronese.  He  is  also  a  skilful  draughts- 
man, and  his  exquisite  crayon  portraits  are  much 
sought  after  by  amateurs. 

HENRY,  the  name  of  10  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  S.  co.  of  Va.,  bordering 
on  N.  G,  and  drained  by  Smith's  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dan  ;  area,  358  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  8,872,  of  whom  3,340  were  slaves.  It  has 
a  hilly  surface.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
232,311  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  29,704  of  wheat, 
and  1,013,079  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  6 
grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  22  tobacco  factories,  13 
churches,  and  1,391  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,631- 
907,  showing  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  since 
1850.  Capital,  Martinsville.  II.  A  central 
co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  South  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Ocmulgee,  and  drained  by  Cotton 
river;  area,  594  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  10,398, 
of  whom  3.265  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
diversified  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  of 
middling  qualitv.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  514,796  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  88,897  of 
oats,  106,905  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  9,352  bales 
of  cotton.     There  were  12  grist  mills,  7  saw 
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mills,  1  cotton  factory,  1  tannery,  40  churches, 
and  350  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron, 
quartz,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold  are  found. 
Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,631,754.  The 
Macon  and  Western  railroad  passes  through  the 
W.  part  of  the  county.  Capital,  McDonough. 
III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ala.,  hounded  S.  by  Florida, 
and  separated  from  Georgia  on  the  E.  by  the 
Chattahoochee  river ;  area,  975  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  9,019,  of  whom  2,242  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  diversified  surface,  and  a  light,  sandy,  but 
very  fertile  soil,  drained  by  many  small  streams, 
and  in  some  parts  overgrown  with  pine  forests. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  277,356  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  93,340  of  sweet  potatoes,  873 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  63,191  lbs.  of  rice,  and 
5,235  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  25  grist  mills, 
70  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  26  churches, 
and  526  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
Chattahoochee  is  navigable  by  steamboats  on 
the  E.  border  of  the  county.  Capital,  Abbe- 
ville. IV.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on 
Kentucky,  bounded  E.  partly  by  Tennessee  river 
and  partly  by  the  Big  Sandy  ;  area,  600  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1850,  18,233,  of  whom  4,821  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  rich. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  893,328  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  141,056  of  oats,  54,550  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  2,029,132  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
were  3  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper 
office,  70  churches,  and  1,500  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Several  railroads  have  been 
projected  to  connect  Paris,  the  capital,  with 
Nashville,  Memphis,  Hickman,  Ky.,  and  Louis- 
ville. V.  A  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
the  Kentucky  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by 
steamboats;  area,  260  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
11,442,  of  whom  3,013  were  slaves.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface,  partly  covered  with  forests, 
and  a  fertile  soil  of  limestone  formation.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  964,372  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  38,844  of  wheat,  109,208  of  oats, 
1,057,273  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  39,963  of  wool. 
There  were  12  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  26 
churches,  and  885  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $3,309,- 
832.  The  Louisville  and  Frankfort  railroad 
passes  through  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county. 
Capital,  Newcastle.  Drennon  Springs,  on  the 
Kentucky  river,  are  noted  as  a  fashionable  re- 
sort. VI.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  traversed  by 
Maumee  river  and  drained  by  several  of  its 
branches;  area,  410 sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  3,435. 
It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  rich  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  76,415  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  19,250  of  wheat,  14,893  of  oats,  and 
1,498  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1  grist  mill,  8 
saw  mills,  1  woollen  factory,  4  churches,  and 
1,564  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Pork  is 
one  of  the  chief  staples.  The  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  AVestern 
railroad  pass  through  Napoleon,  the  capital. 
VII.  An  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  having  a  level  or  rolling 
surface,  originally  covered  with  dense  forests ; 
area,  385  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  17,605.  The 
soil  is  fertile   and.  watered    by   several  small 
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streams.  The  productions  in  1850  were  940,- 
042  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  129,303  of  wheat, 
90,685  of  oats,  57,336  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,334 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  27  saw 
mills,  1  newspaper  office,  44  churches,  and  3,846 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Indiana 
central  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  rail- 
roads pass  through  the  county.  Capital.  New- 
castle. VIII.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  111.,  bounded  N. 
W.  by  Rock  river,  and  drained  also  by  its  af- 
fluents, Green  and  Edwards  rivers  ;  area,  830 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  9,218.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface,  diversified  with  forests  and  fertile 
prairies,  and  contains  good  building  stone  and 
coal.  The  productions  in  1850  were  203,820 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  61,108  of  wheat,  43,534 
of  oats,  10,762  lbs.  of  wool,  and  51,285  of 
butter.  There  were  2  grist  mills,  3  saw 
mills,  and  500  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  and  the  Chi- 
cago and  Burlington  railroads  pass  through  the 
county.  Capital,  Cambridge.  IX.  A  W.  co. 
of  Mo.,  drained  by  Grand  river,  an  affluent  of 
the  Osage ;  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
6,642,  of  whom  1,076  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
diversified  surface,  abounds  in  coal,  timber,  and 
water  power,  is  mostly  fertile,  and  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  stock  raising.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  184,650  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  5,684  of 
wheat,  53,257  of  oats,  13,689  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
892  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  grist  mills,  3 
saw  mills,  2  churches,  and  332  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  county  was  formerly  called 
Rives.  Capital,  Clinton.  X.  A  S.  E.  co.  of 
Iowa,  traversed  by  Shunk  river,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mississippi;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop. in  1856, 
15,395.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  diver- 
sified by  prairies  and  timber  land.  Coal  and 
limestone  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  productions  in  1856  were 
1,133,667  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  174,242  of 
wheat,  205,835  of  oats,  48,796  of  potatoes,  8,511 
tons  of  hay,  and  184,864  lbs.  of  butter.  Tho 
Burlington  and  Missouri  river  railroad  passes 
through  Mount  Pleasant,  the  capital. 

HENRY,  the  name  of  several  sovereigns  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany. 
I.  ENGLAND. 

HENRY  I.,  the  3d  English  monarch  of  the 
Norman  line,  and  first  prince  of  that  line  born 
in  England,  son  of  William  I.  and  Matilda  of 
Flanders,  born  in  Selby,  Yorkshire,  in  1068,  two 
years  after  the  conquest,  died  near  Rouen,  Dec. 
1,  1135.  His  career  until  he  became  king  pre- 
sents few  facts  of  importance.  William  I.,  who 
died  when  Henry  was  19  years  old,  gave  him 
£5,000  in  silver,  and  predicted  that  he  would 
become  master  of  both  England  and  Norman- 
dy. He  purchased  the  district  of  Cotentin  from 
his  brother  Robert,  and  compromised  with  his 
brother  William  II.  his  claims  on  his  mother's 
lands.  Robert  imprisoned  him,  believing  that 
he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Wil- 
liam to  effect  his  ruin,  but  released  him  on  the 
intercession  of  tho  Norman  nobility.  When 
William  attacked  Robert,  Henry  sided  with  the 
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latter,  showing  great  energy  and  courage,  and 
putting  the  traitor  Conan  of  Rouen  to  death, 
with  circumstances  of  extreme  cruelty.  His 
brothers  becoming  reconciled  on  terms  that 
neglected  his  interests,  he  went  to  Mont  St. 
Michel,  where  they  besieged  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  all  his  possessions,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety. 
For  some  years  he  lived  in  seclusion,  when  the 
people  of  Domfronr,  one  of  Robert's  strongest 
places,  called  him  to  rule  over  them.  He  made 
other  acquisitions  at  Robert's  expense,  became 
reconciled  with  William,  and  went  to  England. 
On  Aug.  2,  1100,  he  was  hunting  in  the  New 
forest,  when  William  was  there  slain  ;  and,  rid- 
ing immediately  to  Winchester,  he  claimed  and 
obtained  the  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  Robert, 
who  was  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  leader  in  the 
first  crusade.  Three  days  later  his  coronation 
took  place.  He  owed  his  success  in  part  to  his 
boldness,  and  in  part  to  his  liberal  promises  and 
concessions.  lie  conciliated  the  clergy,  inviting 
Anselm  back  to  England.  He  promised  to  rem- 
edy abuses  and  to  maintain  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
laws  and  usages,  the  charter  ho  granted  becom- 
ing the  basis  of  all  subsequent  reforms.  He 
couciliated  the  Saxon  portion  of  his  subjects  by 
marrying  Matilda  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore  and  Margaret,  and  niece  of  Edgar 
Atheling;  but  the  Normans  were  enraged  by 
this  marriage.  Robert  returned  from  the  East, 
and  sought  to  recover  England,  which  he  in- 
vaded; but  the  brothers  were  reconciled,  and 
the  elder  released  the  younger  from  an  oath 
which  he  had  taken  with  reference  to  the 
crown,  Henry  ceding  all  his  Norman  possessions 
to  Robert,  save  Domfront,  and  giving  him  a 
pension  of  3,000  marks.  This  was  the  work  of 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  threat- 
ened Robert  with  excommunication.  Henry 
violating  his  word  respecting  the  safety  of  Rob- 
ert's adherents,  the  latter  returned  to  England, 
but  was  induced  to  depart  again.  Henry  having 
obtained  some  triumphs  over  the  aristocracy, 
the  war  between  the  brothers  was  renewed, 
and  the  king  conquered  Normandy,  at  Tinche- 
brai  (1106).  Robert  was  imprisoned,  first  at 
Falaise,  and  then  at  Cardiff,  for  28  years;  but 
his  son  William  was  humanely  treated.  Henry 
was  involved  in  war  with  Louis  VI.,  and  with 
Eome  of  his  own  vassals.  Peace  was  made  with 
France  in  1113,  and  tranquillity  was  maintained 
for  some  years*  The  question  of  investiture  led 
to  trouble  with  Rome,  which  was  aggravated 
by  the  papal  claim  to  send  legates  to  England. 
In  consequence  of  the  continued  troubles  in 
Normandy,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
the  French  king,  Henry  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  France,  to  the  discontent  of  the  English.  In 
1114  he  married  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry 
V.,  emperor  of  Germany.  The  victory  of  Bren- 
neville  decided  the  war  with  France  favorably 
for  Henry  (1118),  and  peace  was  made,  so  that 
in  1120  his  power  was  established.  The  same 
year  his  son  William  was  lost  while  sailing  from 
France  to  England,  aud  the  king  never  recover- 


ed from  the  shock.  Queen  Matilda  had  died  in 
1118,  and  Henry  now  married  Adelicia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  count  of  Louvain ;  no  children  follow- 
ed from  this  union.  New  difficulties  on  the  con- 
tinent caused  Henry  to  return  there  in  1123; 
success  again  attended  his  labors,  and  peace 
was  restored.  The  death  of  his  nephew  Wil- 
liam, in  1128,  relieved  him  from  an  active  ene- 
my. His  daughter  Matilda  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  the  emperor's  death,  and  in  112G  her 
father  prevailed  on  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  to  engage  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  death  without  male  issue,  she  should  bo 
recognized  as  queen  and  duchess.  In  1127  Ma- 
tilda was  married  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  count 
of  Anjou,  and  the  quarrels  between  them  caused 
the  king  much  annoyance.  The  Welsh  had 
given  him  much  trouble  throughout  his  reign, 
and  he  was  about  to  attempt  their  conquest, 
when  he  died.  His  death  was  attributed  to  sur- 
feit, caused  by  over  indulgence  in  his  favorite 
dish,  lampreys.  He  was  surnamed  Beauclerc, 
because  of  his  fondness  for  literature. 

HENRY  II.,  founder  of  the  Plantagenet  dy- 
nasty, grandson  of  the  preceding,  aud  son  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and  the  empress  Matilda, 
born  in  Le  Mans  in  March,  1133,  died  at  the 
castle  of  Chinon,  July  6,  1189.  On  the  death 
of  Henry  I.,  his  nephew  Stephen,  count  of  Blois, 
usurped  the  thrones  of  England  and  Normandy. 
A  long  series  of  contests  followed,  in  the  latter 
part  of  which  Prince  Henry  much  distinguish- 
ed himself.  These  were  terminated  by  an  ar- 
rangement in  1153,  by  which  it  was  settled  that 
Henry  should  succeed  to  the  English  throne  on 
Stephen's  death,  which  event  took  place  Oct. 
25,  1154.  Henry  had  become  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy in  1150,  and  count  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
in  1151;  and  by  marrying  Eleanor,  duchess  of 
Aquitaine,  who  had  been  divorced  from  Louis 
VII.  of  France,  he  obtained,  in  1152,  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  southern  France.  He 
was  his  wife's  junior  by  12  years.  They  were 
crowned  at  Westminster,  Dec.  19,  1154.  Hen- 
ry's continental  possessions  comprised  more 
than  a  third  of  France,  including  Normandy, 
Maine,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Poitou,  Guienne,  and 
other  provinces;  and  in  a  few  years  he  made 
himself  master  of  Brittany.  Ho  brought  to  the 
throne  a  high  reputation  for  talent  and  courage, 
which  his  actions  showed  to  be  well  found- 
ed. He  restored  the  coinage,  revoked  improper 
grants,  dismissed  mercenaries,  suppressed  law- 
lessness, and  destroyed  many  of  those  feudal 
castles  which  had  been  erected  in  Stephen's 
reign.  But  for  his  troubles  with  the  church, 
he  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  English 
monarchs,  as  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  their 
number.  These  disputes  began  in  1162.  Henry 
had  resolved  to  curb  the  clergy,  and  made 
Thoma3  \  Becket,  upon  whom  he  thought  he 
could  rely  for  assistance,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  having  held  the  chancellorship  since 
1158.  But  Becket  not  only  became  the  most 
austere  of  churchmen,  after  having  led  an  easy 
life,  but  also  the  most  vehement  champion  of 
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the  independence  of  hi9  order.  He  placed  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  the  king;  and  when, 
in  1164,  the  latter  began  the  work  of  reform,  he 
found  in  the  archbishop  his  most  determined 
opponent.  A  cleric  having  been  guilty  of  rape, 
and  murder,  a  dispute  as  to  the  mode  of  his  trial 
took  place  between  the  king  and  Becket ;  and 
Henry  resolved  to  have  the  question  brought  to 
a  settlement,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy.  An  assembly  of  pre- 
lates having  failed  to  satisfy  him,  he  called  a 
meeting  of  the  nobles  and  chief  clergy,  at  Cla- 
rendon, Jan.  25,  1164,  in  which  the  famous 
"  constitutions  of  Clarendon"  were  adopted 
unanimously.  By  these  it  was  enacted  that 
clerks  charged  with  crime  should  be  tried  in  the 
civil  courts ;  that  no  appeals  in  spiritual  causes 
should  be  carried  beyond  the  king  without  his 
consent ;  that  if,  in  any  lawsuit  between  a  cler- 
gyman and  a  layman  concerning  a  tenant,  it  was 
disputed  whether  the  land  were  a  lay  or  an 
ecclesiastical  fee,  this  should  be  decided  by  the 
verdict  of  12  lawful  men,  and  if  found  to  be  a 
lay  fee,  the  cause  should  be  determined  by  the 
civil  courts  ;  that  laics  should  not  be  accused  in 
spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable 
witnesses ;  that  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown 
should  be  excommunicated,  nor  his  lands  be  put 
under  an  interdict,  except  with  the  king's  con- 
sent; that  no  person,  particulary  no  clergyman, 
should  leave  the  kingdom  without  that  consent; 
that  the  civil  courts  should  decide  all  suits 
concerning  the  advowson  and  presentation  of 
churches;  that  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
king's  fee  should  not  be  granted  in  perpetuity 
without  his  consent ;  that  the  revenues  of  vacant 
sees  should  belong  to  the  king,  that  the  election 
to  such  sees  should  be  held  by  the  king's  con- 
sent and  in  his  chapel,  and  that  the  bishop  elect 
should  do  homage  to  the  crown;  that  goods 
forfeited  to  the  king  should  not  be  protected  in 
churches  or  churchyards  ;  and  that  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  spiritual  dignitaries,  should 
be  regarded  as  barons  of  the  realm,  possessing 
the  privileges  and  subject  to  the  burdens  belong- 
ing to  that  rank,  and  bound  to  attend  the  king 
in  his  great  councils,  and  assist  at  all  trials.  The 
power  of  excommunication  was  lessened,  the 
clerical  privileges  respecting  the  collection  of 
debts  were  annulled,  and  the  sons  of  villeins 
forhidden  to  be  ordained  clerks  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  lords.  Becket  at  first  refused  his 
assent  to  these  measures,  but  at  last  he  swore  to 
their  observance.  lie  broke  his  faith  with  the 
king  when  the  pope  annulled  the  constitutions. 
The  quarrel  lasted  for  7  years,  when  Becket  was 
killed  by  4  Norman  barons.  During  the  quarrel, 
Becket  was  banished,  the  king  of  France  began 
hostilities  with  England,  and  the  war  lasted  3 
years.  The  death  of  Becket  annoyed  Henry,  as 
he  feared  the  pope  would  carry  out  his  threat 
of  excommunication ;  but  his  negotiators  suc- 
ceed in  confining  the  papal  anathemas  to  those 
who  had  committed  the  crime.  In  1171  Henry 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  coun- 
try had  been  given  to  him  by  a  papal  bull  in 


1156,  and  in  which  a  few  of  his  subjects  had 
for  some  years  been  waging  successful  war.  He 
met  with  little  resistance.  He  was  now  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  and  Rome  confirmed  the 
grant  of  Ireland  previously  made,  ho  having 
taken  the  most  solemn  of  oaths  that  he  was 
not  guilty  of  Becket's  murder.  The  troubles 
in  his  family,  which  clouded  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  life,  now  commenced.  He  had  as- 
sociated with  him  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  in 
the  government  of  England,  Normandy,  An- 
jou,  and  other  countries;  Richard  was  made 
ruler  of  Guienne  and  Poitou ;  Geoffrey  was  to 
be  duke  of  Brittany  ;  and  John  was  to  receive 
Ireland.  But  from  1173  these  sons  gave  him 
much  vexation,  being  encouraged  to  rebel  by 
their  mother,  who  was  enraged  by  Henry's  con- 
jugal infidelities,  by  the  French  king,  who  was 
the  father-in-law  of  the  eldest,  and  by  the  no- 
bles in  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  Henry 
now  did  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  fasting 
and  praying  there,  and  submitting  to  flagella- 
tion at  the  bauds  of  the  monks.  The  Scots, 
having  invaded  England,  were  defeated,  and  the 
rebels,  including  his  sons,  returned  to  obedience. 
The  king  of  Scotland  did  homage  to  him,  and 
surrendered  portions  of  his  dominion.  In  the 
interval  of  quiet  that  followed,  Henry  made  sev- 
eral legal  reforms.  The  disputes  that  broke  out 
in  his  family  were  fatal  to  his  peace.  His  sons 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  with  each  other.  The 
eldest  died  in  1183,  and  Geoffrey  was  killed  in 
1186.  In  1188  Richard  rebelled,  and  was  aided 
by  France,  though  both  Henry  and  the  French 
king  had  taken  the  cross,  intending  to  embark 
for  Palestine.  Henry  was  beaten,  and  submitted 
to  the  terms  dictated  by  his  enemies ;  but  died 
of  a  fever,  brought  on  by  mental  irritation. 

HENRY  III.,  son  of  John,  king  of  England, 
and  of  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  born  Oct.  1, 1206, 
died  at  Westminster,  Nov.  16,  1272.  He  became 
king  Oct.  17,  1216,  being  then  but  9  years  old. 
The  desperate  state  to  which  England  had  been 
reduced  by  the  misgovcrnment  of  John  makes 
the  period  of  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  the 
darkest  one  in  English  history ;  but,  owing  to 
the  talents  and  wisdom  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  was  protector,  the  state  of  the  country  was 
rapidly  improved.  He  confirmed  Magna  Charta, 
conciliated  the  discontented  barons,  defeated 
the  French  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  restored 
peace.  Pembroke  soon  dying,  power  passed 
to  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  latter  being  justiciary, 
and  having  most  weight  in  the  government. 
They  had  not  the  influence  of  Pembroke,  and 
could  not  control  the  barons.  War  was  made 
with  France,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
recover  the  French  provinces  lost  by  John.  In 
1231  the  justiciary,  who  had  received  large  gifts, 
and  been  made  earl  of  Kent,  was  overthrown, 
and  Winchester,  an  able  but  unprincipled  man, 
monopolized  power.  He  was  a  Poitevin,  and 
many  of  his  countrymen  going  over  to  England, 
they  wrere  intrusted  with  office,  to  the  discon- 
tent of  the  English  of  all  ranks,  whom  they  op- 
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pressed  and  plundered.  This  evil  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  marriage  of  the  king  in  1236  with 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  many  of  whose  country- 
men came  to  England,  and  shared  in  the  king's 
bounty.  An  expedition  into  France,  in  1242,  ter- 
minated disastrously.  The  popo  offering  Hen- 
ry the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  son  Edmund,  tho 
king  was  involved  in  debt  by  his  endeavors  to 
support  the  claim.  The  chief  interest  of  his 
reign  belongs  to  the  disputes  between  the  king 
and  the  barons.  These  came  to  a  head  in  1258, 
when  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  was 
chief  of  the  baronial  party,  and  held  possession 
of  the  king's  person.  The  "  provisions  of  Ox- 
ford," enacted  by  the  parliament  which  met 
there  in  1258,  provided  for  the  election  of 
knights  of  the  shire,  4  from  each,  for  3  sessions 
of  parliament  in  each  year,  and  for  the  annual 
election  of  sheriffs.  Measures  hostile  to  the 
foreigners  were  also  adopted.  Government 
was  now  in  tho  hands  of  the  barons,  who  lost 
the  popularity  they  once  had  enjoyed.  Louis 
IX.  of  France  made  a  treaty  with  Henry  in 
1259,  on  terms  favorable  to  the  latter.  Cir- 
cumstances enabling  the  king  to  renew  the  con- 
test with  the  barons,  war  ensued,  and  the  royal- 
ists were  defeated  at  Lewes,  May  13,  1264, 
Henry  being  taken  prisoner.  Prince  Edward 
was  compelled  to  make  the  treaty  of  Lewes 
with  De  Montfort,  and  himself  to  become  a 
hostage.  On  Jan.  20,  1265,  a  new  parliament 
assembled  in  London,  called  by  De  Montfort, 
to  which  were  summoned  two  knights  from 
each  county,  and  two  deputies  from  each  of 
certain  cities  and  boroughs,  such  deputies  never 
having  previously  been  summoned ;  and  the 
writs  were  addressed,  not  to  the  sheriffs,  but  to 
the  boroughs.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
the  house  of  commons.  Prince  Edward  having 
escaped  from  Leicester,  the  royal  party  renewed 
the  war,  and  Leicester  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Evesham,  Aug.  4, 1265.  The  king's  author- 
ity was  reestablished,  and  tranquillity  restored. 
Henry's  reign  lasted  56  years,  the  longest  in 
English  history  except  that  of  George  111. 

HENRY  IV.,  founder  of  the  royalty  of  tho 
house  of  Lancaster,  supposed  to  have  been  born 
in  Bolingbroke,  Lincolnshire,  April  4,  1366, 
died  in  Westminster,  March  20,  1413.  lie  was 
the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, 4th  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  of  Blanche, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  great-grandson  of  Henry  HI. 
His  first  title  was  earl  of  Derby.  At  the  age 
of  15  he  married  Mary  Bohun,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  descended  from  Ed- 
ward I.  In  his  youth  Henry  delighted  in  tour- 
naments and  adventures.  In  1390  he  went  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  serving 
in  Prussia  and  Lithuania.  Be  then  went  to  Bar- 
bary.  Returning  to  England  for  a  season,  he 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Palestine  in  July,  1392. 
He  travelled  by  the  way  of  Dantzic,  Konigs- 
berg,  Vienna,  Friuli,  and  Venice,  sailing  from 
the  last  named  place  for  Rhodes,  whence  he 
returned   to  England  in  June,  1393,  visiting 


Venice,  Milan,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  France. 
Richard  II.  made  him  duke  of  Hereford  in  1397. 
In  1398  he  brought  an  accusation  of  traitorous 
designs  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  de- 
nied it,  and  appealed  to  the  trial  by  battle. 
The  arrangements  for  fighting  were  all  com- 
pleted, when  the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  banishing  both  parties,  Norfolk  for  life, 
and  Hereford  for  10  years.  Subsequently  Here- 
ford's term  of  exile  was  reduced  to  6  years ; 
but  when,  on  his  father's  death.,  he  became 
duke  of  Lancaster,  Richard  banished  him  for 
life,  and  seized  his  immense  possessions.  Lan- 
caster resolved  to  return  home,  ostensibly  to 
assert  his  claim  to  his  property,  but  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  the  crown.  This  course 
was  advised  by  his  friends.  He  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  July  4,  1399,  with  a  small  force, 
the  king  being  absent  on  an  expedition  in  Ire- 
land. Lancaster  declared  that  his  only  object 
was  to  establish  his  right  to  his  hereditary  pos- 
sessions ;  but  he  became  immediately  the  chief 
of  all  the  opposition  that  had  been  created  by 
Richard's  follies  and  crimes,  and  was  joined  by 
persons  of  all  classes,  from  the  Percys  to  the 
humblest  commoners.  Success  followed  all  his 
movements ;  and  when  Richard  returned  he 
was  unable  to  make  any  resistance,  and  became 
Lancaster's  prisoner,  resigning  the  crown,  which 
parliament  conferred  upon  the  duke,  who  thus 
became  Henry  IV.  The  only  person  who  ob- 
jected was  the  bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  new 
king  affected  to  trace  his  right  to  the  crown 
to  his  descent  from  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  reported  to  have  been  tho  elder  brother 
of  Edward  I.,  but  to  have  lost  his  inheritance 
from  some  personal  deformity.  This  claim 
was  not  valid,  and  Henry  had  only  such  right 
as  came  from  conquest  and  parliamentary  elec- 
tion. This  defect  in  his  title  led  him  to  court 
the  clergy,  who  were  now  troubled  by  the 
Lollards;  and  though  his  father  had  been 
the  greatest  patron  and  supporter  of  Wycliffe, 
Henry  became  the  persecutor  of  the  reform- 
ers. The  statute  de  hceretico  comiurendo  (for 
the  burning  of  heretics)  was  adopted  in  1401, 
and  it  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead 
letter.  Henry's  reign  was  mostly  passed  amid 
conspiracies  and  civil  and  foreign  Avar,  and 
he  spared  few  of  his  enemies.  He  found  the 
Welsh  his  constant  foes,  and  was  more  than 
once  attacked  by  the  Scots.  The  Percy  broke 
with  him  in  1403,  though  they  had  been  the 
chief  instruments  in  his  elevation;  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Shrewsbury  was  fought  July  21,  1403, 
and  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  defeated  and 
slain.  Other  attempts  were  made  to  depose  him, 
but,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  the  king 
triumphed  over  his  enemies,  Glendower  in  Wales 
alone  proving  unconquerable,  though  much  re- 
duced. An  English  vessel  took  the  ship  on  board 
of  which  Prince  James,  heir  apparent  of  the 
Scotch  crown,  was  proceeding  to  France,  and  the 
prince  remained  a  captive  for  many  years.  The 
feeling  between  France  and  England  during  this 
reign  was  one  of  extreme  bitterness,  the  cause 
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of  Richard,  who  had  espoused  for  his  second 
wife  a  daughter  of  the  French  king,  heing  pop- 
ular in  the  former  couutry ;  but  it  did  not  go  to 
the  length  of  war,  which  Henry  was  not  in  con- 
dition to  wage.  He  became  unpopular  shortly 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  though  as  a 
subject  he  had  been  the  favorite  of  all  classes, 
as  his  father  had  been  everywhere  in  England 
but  London,  and  in  those  places  which  were 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  church. 
He  never  recovered  his  popularity,  and  some- 
thing of  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
subjects  descended  to  history,  of  which  he  is 
not  a  favorite  character.  His  first  wife  died  in. 
1393,  leaving  4  sons,  who  were  among  the 
most  eminent  meu  of  that  age,  and  2  daughters. 
His  second  wife  was  Joanna  of  Navarre,  widow 
of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  whom  he  married  in 
1402,  but  without  issue. 

HENRY  V.,  sou  of  the  preceding,  and  second 
king  of  the  Lancaster  branch  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  born,  it  is  supposed,  in  Monmouth,  Aug. 
9, 1388,  died  in  Yincennes,  Aug.  31,  1422.  But 
little  is  known  of  his  childhood.  On  his  father's 
banishment,  Henry  was  seized  by  Richard  II., 
who  took  him  with  the  expedition  to  Ireland, 
and  knighted  him.  When  Richard  returned  to 
England,  to  meet  the  youth's  father,  he  placed 
him  in  the  castle  of  Trim.  His  father  caused 
him  to  be  liberated,  and  brought  to  London ; 
and  he  was  created  prince  of  "Wales,  Oct.  15, 
1399.  He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  insurgent  Welsh  in  1401,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  loth  year,  and  gave  indications  of  his 
future  eminence,  Percy,  commonly  called  Hot- 
spur, bearing  evidence  to  his  military  talent  and 
his  personal  goodness.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  royal  forces  in  Wales, 
and  was  made  lieutenant  of  Wales  in  1403.  He 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury. On  March  11, 1405,  he  defeated  the  rebels 
atGrosmont.  The  constant  rebellion  that  prevail- 
ed in  England  prevented  the  king  from  sending 
much  assistance  to  his  son,  and  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  which  tended  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  character  and  prowess ;  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1406,  bore 
testimony  to  his  good  qualities  as  a  son  and  as 
a  man.  He  held  a  large  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  couutry,  and  there  is  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  his  father  was  jealous  of  him.  At  the 
close  of  1407  he  commanded  an  expedition  that 
was  sent  into  Scotland,  and  after  some  successes 
made  a  truce  with  the  Scotch.  The  house  of 
commons  thanked  him  for  his  conduct,  at  the 
instance  of  his  father.  His  immediate  connec- 
tion with  Wales  is  believed  to  have  ceased  in 
1409.  He  was  made  warden  of  the  cinque  ports 
and  constable  of  Dover  the  same  year,  and  cap- 
tain of  Calais  in  1410.  The  king  gave  him  his 
house  of  Coldharbor,  in  London,  which  accounts 
for  the  prince's  connection  with  the  city. 
Councils  were  there  held,  at  which  the  prince 
presided,  as  he  did  when  they  were  held  at 
other  places.  The  stories  respecting  his  irregu- 
larities, loose  life,  and  association  with  high- 


waymen, rest  upon  very  insufficient  evidence, 
though  Lord  Campbell  argues  warmly  in  sup- 
port of  the  long  received  tale  that  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  Chief  Justice  Gascoigue  for 
contempt  and  disobedience,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished until  4  generations  after  the  date  of  its 
supposed  occurrence.  There  is  no  proof,  either, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  peculation,  or  that  he 
sought  to  dethrone  his  father.  So  far  as  there 
is  evidence  of  his  character  and  conduct,  the 
prince  would  seem  to  have  been  in  theory  and 
action  above  the  average  morality  of  his  time. 
The  popular  idea  of  him  is  taken  from  Shake- 
speare, whose  "  Prince  Hal "  is  not  the  histori- 
cal Henry  of  Monmouth,  but  almost  as  ideal  a 
character  as  Hamlet  himself.-  Henry  IV.  dying 
March  20,  1413,  Henry  A',  was  proclaimed  the 
next  day.  His  accession  caused  great  rejoic- 
ings, which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  he 
been  the  notoriously  vicious  person  he  has  been 
drawn,  as  no  time  had  been  allowed  him  for 
reformation.  Parliament  voluntarily  tendered 
the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance,  an  act  with- 
out precedent.  He  behaved  with  magnanimity 
toward  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  his  house, 
particularly  in  the  instance  of  the  earl  of  March, 
who  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown.  His 
legislation  is  not  open  to  the  same  praise.  He 
continued  the  original  error  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, by  persecuting  the  Lollards.  He  was 
attached  to  Catholicism  both  from  conviction 
and  from  supposed  interest ;  and  he  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  the  council  of  Constance  to 
help  to  reform  the  church.  He  determined  to 
renew  the  claim  of  the  English  sovereigns  to 
the  crown  of  France,  though  it  was  far  less 
strong  in  his  person  than  it  was  in  that  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  his  determination  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  who  wished 
to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
church  questions,  and  to  save  the  church's  patri- 
mony, the  seizure  of  which  had  been  called  for 
by  the  house  of  commons.  He  first  claimed  the 
entire  kingdom  of  France  when  negotiating  an 
alliance  for  a  marriage  with  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  YI. ;  and  when  that  claim  was 
scouted,  the  English  envoys,  waiving  it  without 
prejudice  to  their  principal's  rights, "  demand- 
ed the  sovereignty  of  the  duchies  of  Norman- 
dy and  Touraine,  the  earldom  of  Anjou,  the 
duchy  of  Brittany,  the  earldom  of  Flanders, 
with  all  other  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Aqui- 
taine,  the  territories  which  had  been  ceded 
to  Edward  III.  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
and  the  land  between  the  Somme  and  Grave- 
lines;  to  be  held  by  Henry  and  his  heirs,  with- 
out any  claim  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
Charles  or  his  successors.  To  these  demands 
were  added  the  cession  of  the  county  of  Pro- 
vince, and  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  ransom 
of  King  John,  amounting  to  1,600,000  crowns. 
It  was  also  intimated  that  the  marriage  with 
Catharine  could  not  take  place  unless  a  firm 
peace  wore  also  established  with  France,  and 
that  2,000,000  crowns  would  be  expected  as  her 
dower."     These  monstrous  terms  were  rejected 
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by  the  French,  who,  however,  offered  to  make 
great  concessions,  in  tlio  vain  hope  of  avoiding 
war.  The  English  parliament  strongly  support- 
ed the  king,  and  the  guilt  of  one  of  the  most 
unjust  wars  ever  waged  lies  rather  upon  the  na- 
tion than  upon  its  sovereign.  Parliament  com- 
menced the  system  of  loans  for  the  support  of 
this  war.  French  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
England  to  labor  for  peace,  but  without  success. 
A  powerful  force  was  assembled  at  Southampton ; 
and  a  conspiracy  was  there  detected,  which  was 
the  first  act  in  the  contest  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  earl  of  Cambridge, 
a  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  husband  of 
the  sister  of  the  earl  of  March,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  plot,  which  had  for  its  object  the  restora- 
tion of  the  crown  to  the  legitimate  line  of 
Clarence.  Cambridge  and  others  suffered  for 
their  conduct.  The  expedition  sailed  from  South- 
ampton, Aug.  11,  1415,  and  reached  France  in 
two  days,  llarfleur  was  taken,  Sept.  22,  after  a 
siege  of  5  weeks.  Henry  challenged  the  dau- 
phin to  a  personal  conflict,  to  decide  in  that  way 
the  issue  of  the  war,  but  his  proposition  was 
not  accepted.  Resolving  to  return  to  England 
by  the  way  of  Calais,  Henry  left  llarfleur  with 
a  small  army,  his  forces  having  suffered  from 
sickness,  and  on  Oct.  25  encountered  a  great 
French  army  at  Agincourt,  which  he  totally 
defeated.  In  a  moment  of  panic,  he  caused  his 
prisoners  to  be  massacred,  which  has  left  a  last- 
ing blot  on  his  name.  He  returned  to  England, 
Nov.  17.  The  English  rejoiced  much  over  the 
victory,  but  they  found  the  war  very  burden- 
some, and  it  was  not  vigorously  prosecuted. 
Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany,  sought  to  me- 
diate between  the  combatants,  and  visited  both 
France  and  England  ;  but  failing,  he  joined  the 
latter.  Little  was  done  in  141G.  In  1417  Henry 
invaded  France  again,  and  met  with  consider- 
able success.  The  French  vainly  sought  peace. 
The  Scots  invaded  England,  and  were  beaten. 
Lord  Cobham  was  captured  in  Wales,  and  ex- 
ecuted as  a  traitor  and  a  heretic.  Rouen  was 
besieged,  and,  after  a  long  and  terrible  defence, 
was  taken,  Jan.  19,  1419.  The  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, following  the  example  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  joined  Henry.  An  interview  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  authorities  hav- 
ing produced  no  effect,  the  war  was  renewed, 
victory  remaining  with  Henry.  The  murder  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  by  partisans  of  the  dau- 
phin caused  the  French  king  to  denounce  his  own 
son,  and  to  resolve  that  Henry  should  be  made 
regent  of  France.  At  the  end  of  Nov.  1419,  an 
arrangement  was  made  that  Charles  VI.  should 
remain  king  while  he  lived,  but  that,  because 
of  his  insanity,  Henry  should  become  regent, 
and,  marrying  the  princess  Catharine,  should 
succeed  him  on  his  death.  An  armistice  was 
concluded,  from  which  the  dauphin  and  his 
party  were  excluded.  The  two  kingdoms  were 
to  be  united,  and  a  treaty  was  made  at  Troyes, 
May  21,  1420.  The  same  day  Henry  and  Catha- 
rine were  affianced,  and  their  marriage  took 
place  May  30.     A  large  part  of  France  con  tin- 


ned faithful  to  the  dauphin,  and  he  was  aided 
by  the  Scots,  but  the  successes  of  the  English 
continued.  Henry  returned  to  England,  where 
Catharine  was  crowned,  Feb.  23,  1421.  Ho 
made  a  journey  to  the  north,  during  which  ho 
received  news  of  the  battle  of  Beauge,  inwhioh 
the  French  and  Scots  defeated  and  killed  his 
brother  Clarence.  Making  his  brother  Bedford 
regent,  he  returned  to  France,  July  12,  where 
his  usual  good  fortune  in  war  awaited  him  ;  ♦ 
but  nothing  could  overcome  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance of  the  loyal  portion  of  the  French  nation, 
though  they  might  have  been  entirely  conquered, 
perhaps,  had  Henry  lived ;  but  he  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  illness,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  unknown.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
formed  a  plan  to  embark  on  a  crusade,  the 
Mohammedans  being  then  a  source  of  terror  to 
Europe. — "  Memorials  of  nenry  the  Fifth,  King 
of  England,"  edited  by  Charles  Augustus  Cole, 
of  the  public  record  office,  were  published  in 
London  in  1858  by  the  authority  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  her  Britannic  majesty's  treas- 
ury, under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls. 
HENRY  VI.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of 
Catharine  of  France,  and  last  monarch  of  the 
Lancastrian  dynasty,  born  in  Windsor,  Dec.  6, 
1421,  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  tower 
in  May,  1471.  He  was  the  most  unfortunate 
of  English  sovereigns,  and  in  nothing  more 
so  than  in  being  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of 
9  months.  Henry  V.  on  his  death-bed  had 
appoiuted  his  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, regent  of  France,  and  his  younger  brother, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  regent  of  England; 
but  parliament,  which  under  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty — its  own  creation — had  risen  to  much 
importance,  disregarded  his  wishes.  Bedford 
was  made  protector  and  defender  of  England, 
and  when  he  should  be  absent  his  office  was  to 
be  held  by  Gloucester.  Cardinal  Beaufort  had 
charge  of  the  king's  person  and  education.  In 
Oct.  1422,  Charles  VI.  died,  and  Henry  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  France.  A  long  struggle  ensued 
between  his  supporters  and  those  of  Charles 
VII.,  in  which  the  latter  finally  triumphed,  and 
in  1451  the  English  had  lost  all  their  possessions 
in  France,  with  the  exception  of  Calais.  Henry 
was  crowned  at  London  in  1429,  and  at  Paris 
in  1430,  the  protectorate  then  ending.  During 
his  minority  there  had  been  much  contention 
between  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  king's  coronation  was  a 
triumph  of  the  former,  who  then  became  su- 
preme, and  gave  to  the  government  a  strong 
ecclesiastical  tendency,  which  was  offensive 
both  to  the  people  and  to  the  aristocracy.  As 
Henry  grew  up,  it  was  found  that  lie  had  in-  i 
herited  none  of  the  martial  qualities  of  his  fa- 
ther, but  that  he  resembled  his  tnaternal  grand- 
father, Charles  VI.  When  his  marriage  was 
resolved  upon,  the  Beaufort  party  triumphed  in 
securing  for  him  (1444)  the  hand  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Bene  of  Provence,  titular 
king  of  Jerusalem,  Naples,  &c.  The  Beaufort 
party,  too,  was  successful  in  making  an  arrange- 
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ment  with  France,  that  of  Gloucester  upholding 
the  high  pretensions  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry 
V.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  negotiated  the  marriage 
and  the  peace,  and,  after  the  death  of  Beaufort 
and  Gloucester  in  1447,  became  the  principal 
person  in  the  kingdom,  was  first  created  mar- 
quis and  then  duke,  and  held  high  offices  and  re- 
ceived valuable  gifts.  He  became  very  unpop- 
ular, and  was  banished  in  1450,  and  murdered. 
Jack  Cade's  insurrection  occurred  in  1450,  and 
its  temporary  success,  from  its  leader  assuming 
the  name  of  Mortimer,  showed  the  popularity 
of  the  legitimate  line,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  Philippa,  daughter  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  3d  son  of  Edward  III., 
had  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  and  their  grand- 
daughter Anne — daughter  of  Roger,  earl  of 
March — became  the  wife  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Cambridge,  second  son  of  Edmund,  duke  of 
York,  5th  son  of  Edward  III.  Cambridge  was 
beheaded  for  treason  in  1415.  His  son  Richard 
was  now  duke  of  York,  and  representative  of 
the  right  of  Clarence,  while  Henry  VI.  was  de- 
scended from  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  4th  son 
of  Edward  III.  Had  Henry  been  an  able  mon- 
arch, the  house  of  Lancaster  could  not  have 
been  disturbed ;  but  his  weakness,  and  the  gen- 
eral unpopularity  of  the  government,  encour- 
aged York  to  put  forward  his  claims.  He  was 
much  loved  because  of  his  bravery,  mildness, 
and  good  conduct  both  in  public  and  private 
life ;  and  his  immense  possessions  gave  him  vast 
influence.  His  wife  was  a  Neville,  and  he  had 
the  support  of  the  ablest  members  of  that  family, 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  father  and 
son.  So  long  as  no  offspring  followed  from  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret,  it  was  believed 
that  York  would  peaceably  succeed  to  the  throne 
on  the  king's  death,  though  it  is  probable  there 
would  have  been  a  contest  between  the  two 
aristocratical  factions  into  which  the  kingdom 
was  divided,  the  great  nobility  having  lost  their 
possessions  in  France,  and  being  thrown  back 
entirely  upon  England,  which  was  itself  bur- 
dened with  debt.  But  in  1453  Margaret  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  whose  legitimacy  was  doubted ; 
and  at  the  same  date  the  king  became  imbecile. 
The  Yorkists  seized  the  .government,  over- 
throwing Somerset,  who  had  succeeded  to  Suf- 
folk; and  the  duke  was  made  protector  by 
parliament.  On  recovering  his  health,  Henry 
restored  Somerset  to  office,  whereupon  York 
levied  an  army,  and  demanded  reform  in  the 
government.  The  first  battle  of  St.  Albans  was 
fought  May  23,  1455,  and  the  Yorkists,  or  party 
of  the  white  rose,  were  victorious.  The  admin- 
istration passed  into  York's  hands,  and  he  was 
king  in  fact,  but  Henry's  authority  was  restored 
in  145G.  A  partisan  quarrel  in  1459  renewed 
the  war ;  and  in  1460  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated  by  Warwick  and  the  king  captured  at 
Northampton.  York  now  demanded  the  throne, 
and  parliament  decided  that  he  should  succeed 
to  it  on  Henry's  death,  and  the  duke  in  the  mean 
time  administer  the  government.  The  queen 
raised  an  army  in  opposition  to  this  arrange- 


ment, with  which  she  won  the  victory  of  Wake- 
field, Dec.  23,  1460,  in  which  York  was  slain. 
The  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  Feb.  19,  1461, 
restored  Henry  to  the  hands  of  his  friends  ;  but 
the  victory  of  Towton,  won  by  Edward,  duke 
of  York,  now  Edward  IV.  in  fact,  March  29, 
1461,  compelled  him  to  fly,  with  his  wife  and 
son,  to  Scotland.  Margaret,  having  foreign  as- 
sistance, renewed  the  war  in  1463,  but  was  de- 
feated in  1464,  and  Henry  was  captured  in  1466. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  until  1470, 
when  Warwick  restored  him  to  the  throne  after 
his  quarrel  with  Edward  IV.  On  the  return  of 
Edward,  Henry  again  became  prisoner,  and  was 
either  killed,  or  died  naturally,  about  May  21, 
1471.  According  to  one  authority,  he  died  of 
grief  or  vexation.  Another  account  is  that  ho 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king's  council 
to  take  away  all  title  from  future  insurrection. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  he  was 
killed  by  Richard  of  Gloucester.  Henry's  mis- 
fortunes were  principally  owing  to  the  loss  of 
his  French  possessions,  which  offended  the  pride 
of  his  subjects;  but  that  loss  was  a  blessing  to 
England,  for  if  it  had  not  happened  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  transferred  to  France, 
and  England  would  have  been  degraded  to  the 
condition  of  a  province. 

HENRY  VII.,  founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty 
of  English  kings,  born  at  Pembroke  castle,  in 
South  Wales,  July  26,  1456,  died  at  Richmond, 
April  21,  1509.  On  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  his 
widow,  Catharine  of  France,  married  Owen  ap 
Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  of  ancient  lineage, 
but  of  moderate  fortune.  Of  the  4  children  born 
of  this  marriage,  the  eldest  was  Edmund  Tudor, 
who  was  created  earl  of  Richmond  by  Henry 
VI.,  his  half  brother ;  and  Richmond  in  1455 
married  Margaret  Beaufort.  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  4th  son  of  Edward  III.,  had 
married  for  his  third  wife  Catharine  Swynford, 
who  had  long  been  his  mistress.  None  of  their 
offspring  were  born  in  wedlock,  but  he  obtained 
the  legitimation  of  them  all  by  a  papal  bull,  a 
charter  from  Richard  II.,  and  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  grand- 
son of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catharine  Swynford, 
married  Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  Oliver  St.  John, 
nee  Beauchamp,  aud  their  only  child  was  Mar- 
garet Beaufort,  who  became  countess  of  Rich- 
mond in  1455,  and  countess  dowager  Nov.  1, 
1456,  3  months  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  For 
some  years  after  his  birth,  Henry  of  Richmond 
resided  at  Pembroke  castle,  where  he  continued 
even  after  that  place  had  been  given  to  the 
Herberts,  the  chief  of  whom  had  charge  of  him. 
He  was  attainted  soon  after  the  crown  passed 
to  the  house  of  York.  His  education  was  con- 
ducted by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  piety  and 
learning;  and  under  her  training  he  grew  up  a 
thoughtful  and  serious  boy,  much  inclined  to  re- 
ligion. The  Herberts  treated  him  well,  and  a 
union  between  him  and  the  favorite  daughter 
of  their  head  was  contemplated.  When  the 
house  of  Lancaster  was  restored  in  1470,  Rich- 
mond was  taken  from  Wales,  and  placed  in 
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Eton  college,  where  he  was  seen  by  Henry  VI., 
who  predicted  that  he  would  be  king.  The 
next  year  saw  the  return  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
the  death  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  only  son,  when 
Richmond  became  chief  of  the  Lancastrian  party. 
By  letters  patent  from  Richard  II.  in  1397, 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Beauforts 
were  to  be  "admitted  to  all  honors  and  dig- 
nities," which  placed  them  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown ;  but  when  Henry  IV. 
ratified  the  act  of  Richard  II.,  he  added,  after 
the  words  "  all  honors  and  dignities,"  these  other 
words,  "except  to  the  royal  dignity."  Thus 
the  Beauforts  were  not  from  the  first  excluded 
from  claims  to  the  throne,  and  Henry  of  Rich- 
mond had  plausible  ground  for  asserting  that  he 
was  the  lineal  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  head 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Henry  was  sent  to 
Pembroke  castle  after  the  triumph  of  the  York- 
ists, and  going  to  Tenby,  sailed  thence  to  France. 
Landing  in  Brittany,  he  was  seized  by  the  duke 
of  that  country,  who  held  him  a  prisoner  many 
years,  though  he  refused  to  surrender  him  to 
Edward  IV.,  who  sought  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  person  in  various  ways.  At  length,  in  1484, 
when  the  usurpation  of  Richard  III.  had  caused 
much  discontent  in  England,  Henry  was  recog- 
nized as  chief  of  all  parties  opposed  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  marriage  was  arranged  between 
him  and  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.  The  duke  of  Brittany  finally  liberated  him, 
and  with  a  small  force  he  sailed  for  England.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  and  his  fleet  dispersed,  and  his 
party  in  England  was  crushed  for  the  time  by 
Richard.  After  a  variety  of  romantic  adven- 
tures, he  raised  a  larger  force,  sailed  from  Har- 
fleur,  Aug.  7,  1485,  and  soon  after  landed  at 
Milford  Haven.  The  victory  of  Bosworth,  Aug. 
22,  and  the  death  of  Richard  III.,  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head.  He  was  crowned  at  "West- 
minster, Oct.  30.  Parliament  settled  the  throne 
on  him  and  his  heirs.  He  married  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  Jan.  18,  1486,  but  her  coronation  did 
not  take  place  until  the  close  of  1487.  Henry's 
reign  was  much  disturbed  by  pretenders  andplots. 
The  first  pretender  was  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son 
of  a  mechanic  or  laborer,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  that  duke  of  Clarence 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  grandson  of  that  Warwick  who 
had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  roses.  The  true  earl  was  a  prisoner,  and 
the  pretender  was  exposed ;  but  an  army  was 
raised,  which  was  able,  at  Stoke  (June  16, 
1487),  to  dispute  the  day  with  the  royal  forces, 
and  to  place  the  Tudor  cause  in  great  peril. 
Victory  at  length  declared  for  Henry,  and  the 
Yorkists  lost  all  their  leaders  on  the  field. 
The  king,  with  good-natured  contempt,  made 
Simnel  a  turnspit.  A  more  formidable  com- 
petitor was  that  person  who  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  claimed  to  be 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  2d  son  of  Edward  IV., 
and  whose  claim,  admittedi  by  several  monarchs, 
and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  English  people 
and  aristocracy,  has  found  strong  defenders 


among  historical  writers.  The  assistance  he 
received  from  Burgundy,  France,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  alarmed  Henry.  He  detected  a  con- 
spiracy that  was  formed  by  some  of  the  nobil- 
ity, and  put  the  leaders  to  death,  including  Sir 
William  Stanley,  to  whom  he  owed  the  victory 
of  Bosworth  and  the  throne.  Had  the  pre- 
tender been  in  condition  to  push  his  claim  at 
an  early  period,  he  might  have  succeeded  ;  but 
he  came  too  late,  and  when  he  appeared  with 
the  Scotch  army,  his  cause  was  lost.  A  Corn- 
ish rebellion,  caused  by  taxation,  was  put  down 
at  Blackheath,  June  22,  1496.  To  revive  this 
rebellion,  Perkin  went  to  Cornwall,  but  failing, 
he  became  a  fugitive,  and  fell  into  the  king's 
hands.  Henry  had  him  set  in  the  stocks,  and 
forced  him  to  admit  that  he  was  an  impostor, 
he  reading  the  confession  which  he  had  written 
with  his  own  hand  to  the  people  assembled  in 
Cheapside.  He  was  then  confined  in  the  tower. 
Making  there  the  acquaintance  of  Warwick,  he 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  him  in  an  attempt 
at  escape.  They  were  retaken,  and  Perkin  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1499.  Warwick,  who  had 
been  the  object  of  a  third  plot,  was  beheaded, 
a  deed  as  foul  as  any  that  has  been  attributed 
to  Richard  III.  Henry's  motive  was,  as  he 
said,  to  satisfy  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  would 
not  give  his  daughter  Catharine  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  while  any  Yorkist  prince  remained  on 
earth.  The  son  in  behalf  of  whom  this  act 
was  committed  died  in  1502.  Henry  became 
very  avaricious  in  his  last  years,  and  by  the  re- 
vival of  old  laws,  and  other  means  of  an  op- 
pressive character,  was  enabled  to  amass  the 
sum  of  £1,800,000,  according  to  come  accounts, 
which  are  probably  not  to  be  trusted,  as  the 
amount  would  be  equal  to  $130,000,000  of  our 
money.  He  extorted  money  from  his  subjects 
under  pretence  of  making  war  on  France, 
which  they  demanded,  but  which  he,  "  an  ex- 
ceedingly wise  and  politic  prince,"  knew  better 
than  to  undertake.  He  sold  pardons,  and  drove 
a  trade  in  offices  of  the  court  and  the  church. 
The  two  most  noted  of  the  instruments  of  his 
avarice  were  Empson  and  Dudley.  In  the  11th 
year  of  his  reign  the  statute  for  the  security  of 
the  subject  under  a  king  de  facto  was  passed. 
Seven  years  earlier  was  passed  the  statute  of 
fines,  which  was  but  a  copy  of  that  of  Richard 
III.,  and  probably  reenacted  only  to  give  va- 
lidity to  that  monarch's  laws;  so  that  Henry's 
act,  which  has  been  often  mentioned  as  evidence 
of  his  depth  of  thought  and  subtlety  of  inten- 
tion, was  but  an  ordinary  proceeding.  In  fact, 
Henry  did  but  carry  out  the  policy  at  which 
both  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  had  aimed. 
The  statute  protecting  those  who  should  ad- 
hero  to  a  king  de  facto  was  made  necessary  by 
the  slaughter  that  had  occurred,  judicially, 
among  the  aristocracy,  while  the  contest  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  dis- 
tracted England,  and  which  was  essentially  a 
contest  between  two  factions  of  the  nobility. 
The  clergy  were  not  friendly  to  Henry,  and  in 
each  case  of  a  pretender  a  priest  was  concerned. 
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Yet  he  followed  the  policy  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, causing  at  least  two  Lollards  to  be  burn- 
ed, and  severely  persecuting  many  others.  He 
sought  the  reform  of  the  church,  and  we  find 
in  his  reign  the  first  indications  of  that  course 
which  ended,  in  his  successor's  time,  in  the  Eng- 
lish reformation.  Henry  encouraged  commerce, 
and  patronized  voyages  of  discovery.  His  for- 
eign policy  was  judicious ;  and  by  marrying  his 
eldest  daughter  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  he 
furthered  that  which  all  the  vigor  and  victories 
of  the  Plantagenets  had  not  advanced  in  the 
least,  but  prevented — the  ultimate  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  "Worn  out  with  anxiety  and 
care,  he  died  at  the  age  of  53,  his  mother,  who 
had  better  claims  to  the  crown  than  himself, 
surviving  him  some  months. 

HENRY  VIIL,  2d  king  of  England  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty,  and  2d  son  of  the  preceding 
king  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  born  at  Greenwich 
palace,  June  28,  1491,  ascended  the  throne 
April  22,  1509,  died  Jan.  28,  1547.  His  father 
intended  that  he  should  become  the  head  of  the 
English  church,  and  was  educating  him  for  the 
office  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Arthur,  made  him 
heir  apparent,  April  2, 1502.  Arthur  had  mar- 
ried Catharine  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  receiving  with  her  200,000  crowns, 
one  half  of  which  was  paid  down  ;  and  on  his 
death  her  parents  desired  that  she  might  be  sent 
home,  and  the  money  refunded.  Henry  VII. 
objected,  and  proposed  that  Catharine  should 
marry  the  new  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  5 
years  her  junior;  and  she  was  betrothed  to 
him,  June  25, 1503.  Two  years  later  the  prince 
read  and  signed  a  protest  against  this  con- 
tract, in  presence  of  his  father's  counsellors,  de- 
claring that  he  did  not  mean  to  fulfil  it.  This 
was  the  work  of  his  father,  who  wished  to 
marry  Juana,  widow  of  Philip  I.  of  Castile, 
and  elder  sister  of  Catharine.  Henry  VII. 
probably  altered  the  date  of  the  protest  at  a 
later  period,  so  as  to  disguise  the  object  of  it. 
The  prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  at- 
tached to  Catharine,  and  a  dispensation  had 
been  granted  by  the  pope  as  early  as  15Q4,  al- 
lowing the  parties  to  marry,  on  the  ground  that 
the  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur  had  not  been 
consummated.  The  king,  who  was  always  con- 
scientious when  ill,  appears  at  times  to  have 
had  some  scruples  on  the  subject  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  would  have  restored  the  Castilian 
princess  to  her  parents,  but  that  he  could  not 
part  with  her  portion.  He  died,  and  in  less 
than  two  months  Henry  VIIL  and  Catharine 
were  married.  This  hasty  marriage  was  made, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  king's  desire,  but  it 
was  probably  urged  on  by  most  of  the  states- 
men around  him  because  of  their  anxiety  to 
establish  the  succession.  The  wars  of  the 
roses  in  the  preceding  century  had  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  English  mind,  the 
effect  of  which  was  visible  throughout  the  en- 
tire history  of  England  during  the  existence  of 
the  house  of  Tudor,  and  to  which  must  be  at- 


tributed much  of  the  vicious  conduct  of  which 
they  were  guilty.  Should  Henry  VIIL  die 
without  an  heir,  there  would  ensue  an  imme- 
diate contest  for  the  crown  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Tudor,  both  represented  by  wo- 
men— the  former  by  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
a  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Clarence,  bro- 
ther of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  latter  by  the 
daughters  of  Henry  VH.  Archbishop  War- 
ham  opposed  the  marriage,  on  the  ground 
of  the  too  near  relationship  of  the  parties. 
Bishop  Fox  argued  in  its  favor,  though  it  was 
under  his  direction  that  the  king,  when  prince 
of  Wales,  had  protested  against  it.  The  privy 
council  recommended  the  marriage,  from  mo- 
tives, however, which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  relationship.  The  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized at  Greenwich,  June  7,  and  they  were 
crowned,  June  24.  Few  monarchs  have  been 
more  popular  than  was  Henry  at  his  accession. 
He  was  the  heir  of  both  branches  of  the  old  royal 
house,  his  father  representing  that  of  Lancaster, 
and  his  mother  that  of  York.  His  person  was 
eminently  handsome,  his  mind  had  been  highly 
cultivated,  and  he  was  fond  of  martial  pleasures. 
He  gave  up  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  obnoxious 
ministers  of  the  late  king,  to  vengeance,  to- 
gether with  their  instruments.  He  returned 
fines  that  had  been  unjustly  or  oppressively  ex- 
acted. Much  was  hoped  and  expected  of  him, 
and  not  altogether  in  vain.  Though  addicted 
to  pleasure,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  business, 
and  paid  special  attention  to  foreign  affairs. 
His  manners  were  pleasing,  yet  he  evinced  at 
an  early  period  not  a  little  of  that  obstinacy 
which  became  the  chief  trait  of  his  character 
in  later  life.  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  lavish 
prince,  but  Wolsey  said  that  he  was  the  most 
avaricious  man  in  the  world.  Had  he  died 
within  20  years  from  the  date  of  his  accession, 
he  would  have  been  the  most  popular  monarch 
in  English  history.  His  foreign  connections 
began  early.  In  1510  he  received  the  golden 
rose  from  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  wished  to  obtain 
his  aid  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy  ;  but  at 
first  he  was  disposed  to  be  moderate,  and  to 
pursue  substantially  the  policy  of  his  father. 
He  made  a  treaty  with  France,  and  then  en- 
tered into  engagements  with  his  father-in-law, 
guarantying  his  Spanish  dominions  against  the 
French,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
promote  a  pacification.  Gradually,  however, 
he  was  drawn  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
pope  and  Ferdinand,  and  English  forces  were 
sent  to  their  assistance.  In  1512  was  formed  a 
league  against  France  by  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
Aragon,  and  Venice.  Henry  led  a  large  army 
into  France  in  1513,  after  his  fleet  had  experi- 
enced a  check,  and  the  French  had  threatened 
the  English  coast.  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  served  under  him  as  a  volunteer. 
Great  things  were  expected  from  this  invasion 
by  those  who  recollected  what  had  been  ac- 
complished by  the  English  in  France  in  the  two 
preceding  centuries.  "The  pope  and  all  other 
great  men  here,"   Henry's  ambassador  wrote 
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him  from  Rome,  "  now  look  daily  to  hear  that 
your  grace  shall  utterly  exterminate  the  French 
king."  These  expectations  wero  not  realized. 
The  French  were  heaten  at  the  hattle  of 
spurs,  which  was  an  unimportant  skirmish,  re- 
markable only  because  Bayard  was  then  cap- 
tured ;  and  the  English  took  Therouaune  and 
Tournay.  Henry  then  returned  home  with  most 
of  his  forces.  Louis  XII.,  hoping  to  intimidate 
Henry,  bad  called  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  one  of 
the  nephews  of  Edward  IV.,  to  France,  where- 
upon Henry  caused  his  brother  to  be  put  to 
deatli,  after  he  had  long  been  detained  a  prisoner. 
"While  the  king  was  in  France,  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  led  a  great  army  into  England,  which 
was  totally  defeated  at  Flodden  by  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  Sept.  9, 1513,  and  the  Scottish  king  slain. 
Being  deserted  by  his  allies,  Henry  made  peace 
with  Louis  XII.,  who  married  his  sister,  Mary 
Tudor;  but  the  French  king  soon  dying,  Mary 
married  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 
"Wolsey,  whose  career  had  commenced  in  the 
preceding  reign,  was  now  high  in  favor  with  the 
king,  and  his  course  on  many  occasions  gave 
much  offence  to  the  nobility.  Henry  heaped 
honors  upon  him ;  he  held  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Durham  and 
.Winchester,  and  other  offices,  living  in  great 
state,  and  really  governing  the  kingdom.  He 
was  made  cardinal  in  1515,  and  aspired  to  the 
papacy.  The  successes  of  Francis  I.  in  Italy 
alarmed  Europe,  and  the  German  emperor 
sought  to  engage  Henry  to  act  against  France 
by  holding  out  to  him  hopes  of  being  made  his 
successor ;  and  Francis,  in  retaliation,  formed 
plans  for  an  invasion  of  England  in  support  of 
Suffolk's  claim  to  the  throne.  This  pretender 
"was  an  object  of  terror  to  the  English  govern- 
ment until  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
The  successes  of  the  Turks  continuing  to  alarm 
the  western  nations,  Henry  listened  to  the  pope's 
plans  for  a  crusade.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian 
I.  Henry  thought  of  becoming  a  competitor  for 
the  imperial  crown,  but  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  success.  The  election  of 
Charles  of  Spain  to  the  imperial  throne  caused 
Henry  and  Francis  to  become  friendly,  and  in 
1520  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  them. 
Before  it  could  be  held,  Charles  V.  visited  Eng- 
land, and  there  gained  the  influence  of  Wolsey, 
by  affecting  to  favor  his  aspirations  to  the  pope- 
dom. Francis  and  Henry  then  met,  in  a  place 
agreed  upon  between  Guinea  and  Ardres,  on 
territory  belonging  to  the  latter,  though  in 
France.  The  meeting  was  so  magnificent  that 
the  place  of  it  was  known  as  the  field  of  the 
cloth  of  gold.  Henry  visited  the  emperor  at 
Gravelines,  where  Charles  completed  his  con- 
quest of  Wolsey  by  conferring  Castilian  sees 
upon  him.  War  breaking  out  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  Henry  was  induced  by  Wolsey  to 
favor  the  former,  and  to  enter  into  an  offensive 
alliance  with  him.  Henry  received  from  Leo 
X.,  in  1521,  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  in 
consequence  of  having  written  a  book  against 
Luther  and  his  doctrines.     The  same  year  oc- 


curred the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  realm, 
and  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Edward 
III.  His  death  was  attributed  to  Wolsey,  but 
it  was  due  to  the  jealous  rage  of  Henry,  who 
could  not  bear  about  him  any  one  who  had, 
or  could  pretend  to  have,  claims  to  the  suc- 
cession in  the  event  of  his  dying  without 
issue.  The  death  of  Leo  X.  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Adrian  VI.  endangered  the  alliance  be- 
tween Charles  V.  and  Henry,  because  of  Wol- 
sey's  disappointment ;  but  the  emperor  visited 
England,  where  he  so  exerted  his  influence  as 
to  soothe  the  cardinal,  and  to  prevail  upon  the 
king  to  declare  war  against  France.  An  English 
army,  commanded  by  Surrey,  invaded  France, 
but  did  nothing  beyond  the  burning  and  pil- 
laging of  a  few  places  of  little  note.  Francis 
I.  again  called  forth  the  pretender  Suffolk,  and 
threatened  England  with  invasion  ;  and  these 
threats,  and  the  alarm  they  caused,  show  that 
the  party  of  York  was  still  formidable  in  that 
country,  a  fact  that  palliates  many  of  the  king's 
acts.  Henry  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  of 
the  constable  Bourbon  against  Francis  in  1523  ; 
and  from  this  conspiracy  he  expected  to  become 
as  powerful  in  France  as  Henry  V.  had  been. 
The  failure  of  the  plot,  however,  ruined  Bour- 
bon, while  an  English  army,  commanded  by 
Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  performed  as  little  in 
France  as  had  been  done  by  that  of  Surrey. 
The  death  of  Adrian  VI.,  in  1523,  excited  anew 
the  hopes  of  Wolsey,  but  Charles  V.  threw  his 
influence  into  the  scale  of  Cardinal  dc'  Medici, 
who  became  Clement  VII.  This  disappoint- 
ment caused  a  change  in  Wolsey's  mind,  and  he 
determined  to  withdraw  his  master  from  the 
imperial  alliance  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  Henry,  indeed,  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  prosecute  the  war  more  vigorously 
than  ever  against  France,  and  Bourbon  showed 
that  he  could  obtain  the  crown  of  that  country ; 
but  Wolsey's  policy  prevailed,  much  aided  by 
the  emperor's  conduct,  as  he  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion hostile  to  English  aggrandizement.  A  trea- 
ty of  peace  was  made  with  France,  in  Sept.  1525, 
on  terms  advantageous  to  England.  In  1527 
Henry  and  Francis  formed  an  alliance  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  imperialists  from  Italy,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  pope,  who  was  the  emperor's 
prisoner.  Henry  renounced  all  claims  to  the 
French  throne,  and  Francis  agreed  to  pay  50,000 
crowns  annually  to  Henry  and  his  successors. 
Wolsey  made  a  magnificent  journey  to  France, 
which  the  public  associated  with  the  thought 
of  Henry's  divorce,  with  a  view  to  his  marriage 
with  a  French  princess;  and  it  is  from  this 
time,  the  spring  of  1527,  that  the  question  of 
divorce  becomes  the  leading  incident  of  Henry's 
reign.  The  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine 
had  not  been  productive  of  heirs.  During  the 
first  9  years  of  their  union,  the  queen  had  thrice 
miscarried,  two  sons  died  immediately  after 
birth,  and  a  third  son  was  still-born.  The  only 
child  that  lived  was  the  princess  Mary,  born  in 
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1516.  Heniy,  who  was  superstitious  even  to 
fanaticism,  was  much  impressed  by  these  re- 
peated misfortunes,  and  believed  they  were  pun- 
ishments for  having  married  his  brother's  wife. 
Mr.  Froude  thinks  that  the  idea  of  a  divorce 
had  been  maturing  in  his  mind  for  years,  when 
accident  crave  it  sudden  prominence.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  princess  Mary  with  a  French  prince 
being  spoken  of  as  probable,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  princess  was  questioned  by  the  French  en- 
voy, the  bishop  of  Tarbes.  Tins  the  king  as- 
serted in  council,  though  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  bishop  ever  raised  any  such  ques- 
tion. At  this  time  the  pope  was  suffering  from 
the  attack  of  the  imperialists,  and  soon  became 
a  prisoner  of  the  emperor ;  and  Wolsey,  who 
was  capable  of  forming  a  comprehensive  scheme, 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  to  procure  a  divorce,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  commit  Henry  thoroughly  to 
the  cause  of  the  ancient  church,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  attacks  of  the  reformers. 
Had  the  pope  readily  granted  Henry  a  divorce, 
he  would  have  been  the  most  determined  foe 
that  the  reformation  ever  encountered.  But 
apart  from  the  theological  reasons  which  de- 
terred the  pope  from  this  step,  he  had  to  dread 
the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  who  was  Cath- 
arine's nephew.  "Wolsey  aimed,  at  a  reforma- 
tion of  manners  in  England,  and  he  hated  the 
emperor  because  of  his  repeated  disappoint- 
ments respecting  the  papacy  ;  and  in  both  the 
ends  he  proposed  to  effect,  the  moral  reforma- 
tion and  the  divorce,  he  had  a  good  right  to 
count  upon  the  pope's  assistance,  as  matters 
stood  in  1527.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the 
pope  should  continue  to  be  the  open  enemy  of 
the  emperor ;  and  unless  he  should  so  continue, 
his  aid  in  the  divorce  question  could  not  be 
counted  upon.  The  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
too,  was  popular  in  England,  he  being  ruler  of 
Flanders,  with  which  country  England  had  a 
great  and  profitable  commerce.  The  emperor, 
too,  at  that  time,  was  popular  in  England  ;  with 
the  reformers,  because  he  was  at  war  with  the 
pope ;  with  the  ^conservatives,  because  they 
knew  his  position  necessarily  made  him  the 
champion  of  the  old  order  of  things,  though 
circumstances  had  for  the  time  made  him  their 
apparent  enemy ;  and  generally,  because  he  was 
the  foe  of  France,  England's  old  rival.  Wolsey, 
however,  triumphed  over  all  these  obstacles,  by 
convincing  Henry  that  by  a  change  of  foreign 
policy  he  could  cause  the  pope  to  grant  the  di- 
vorce he  so  much  desired ;  and  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  English  agent  at  Rome,  he 
declared  that  the  king  would  disregard  the  wish- 
es of  his  subjects,  and  the  private  interests  of  his 
realm,  to  attach  himself  cordially  and  constantly 
to  the  holy  see,  provided  the  pope  should  prove 
his  friend  in  the  matter  he  had  so  much  at 
heart.  That  Henry  was  in  part  governed  by  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  also  by  considerations  grow- 
ing out  of  the  subject  of  the  succession,  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted;  but  his  attachment  to 
Anne  Boley  n.  which  began  some  years  before  the 


open  agitation  of  the  divorce  question,  was  the 
real  occasion  of  his  wish  to  put  away  his  wife, 
Anne  being  resolute  in  her  determination  not 
to  be  his  mistress.  Wolsey  was  opposed  to  the 
proposed  marriage  with  Anne,  and  the  king, 
without  his  minister's  knowledge,  sent  his  sec- 
retary to  Rome,  with  a  private  proposition  that 
a  dispensation  should  be  granted,  allowing  him 
to  take  a  second  wife,  the  former  marriage  to 
stand  with  no  definite  sentence  passed  upon  it; 
or,  if  that  were  impossible,  leaving  the  pope  to 
proceed  after  his  owu  ideas,  the  main  object  to 
be  kept  always  in  view.  "Wolsey's  plan  was, 
that  the  pope  should  extend  his  (Wolsey's) 
legatine  authority  so  far  as  to  grant  him  full 
power  to  act  as  English  vicegerent  so  long  as 
Rome  should  be  held  by  the  emperor's  forces. 
Had  the  cardinal's  plan  been  adopted,  the  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  settled  at  once,  as  he 
would  have  divorced  the  royal  couple  as  sum- 
marily as  in  after  years  Cranmer  freed  Henry 
from  several  of  his  wives.  Soon,  however,  the 
public  and  private  agents  acted  together,  and 
the  pope  was  urgently  desired  to  do  that  which 
Henry  asked.  For  years  he  played  a  double 
game,  though  warned  by  Wolsey  and  others  of 
the  evil  that  must  follow  to  Rome  from  his  fail- 
ure to  favor  Henry.  The  subtle  Gardiner 
showed  him,  with  prophetic  skill,  the  true  map 
of  the  future,  but  in  vain.  In  152S  Cardinal 
Campeggio  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, to  hear  the  cause  in  conjunction  with 
Wolsey;  but  he  purposely  delayed  his  journey, 
and  had  instructions  \x>t  to  decide  the  cause. 
He  endeavored  to  persuade  the  king  to  give  up 
his  wish,  and  failing,  sought  to  induce  Catharine 
to  take  the  vows  of  chastity,  and  to  retire  from 
the  contest;  but  that  lady,  who  was  singularly 
tenacious  of  her  rights,  would  consent  only  on 
condition  that  the  king  should  take  the  same 
vows.  Henry,  now  convinced  that  only  bold 
measures  would  answer,  avowed  his  intention 
to  make  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife,  and  installed  her 
in  Greenwich  palace.  He  sent  a  relative  of  the 
lady  to  Rome,  to  announce  that  his  request  must 
be  granted,  menacing  that,  if  he  failed  with  the 
pope,  the  whole  matter  should  be  laid  before 
parliament.  The  emperor  sought  to  intimidate 
the  king;  but  Henry  summoned  a  meeting 
of  nobles,  merchants,  and  others,  at  London, 
before  whom  he  placed  the  reasons  of  his  con- 
duct, and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  sub- 
jects, with  success.  The  imperial  threats  and 
intrigues  proved  very  injurious  to  the  queen's 
cause.  The  legatine  court  was  prevented  from 
acting  by  trickery  until  May,  1529,  and  then 
Catharine  appealed  to  Rome,  to  which  Henry 
was  summoned.  Against  this  Wolsey  protested, 
declaring  that  if  Henry  should  go  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  it  would  be  with  such  a  force  as  should 
be  formidable  to  the  pope  and  all  Italy.  A 
parliament  was  immediately  called,  and  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  new  men,  though  of 
the  old  aristocracy,  and  AVolsey's  enemies,  and 
opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  church,  yet  not  re- 
formers in  every  case.     At  that  time  there  were 
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3  parties  in  the  country,  viz. :  the  English  party, 
in  whose  hands  was  power,  and  who  were  deter- 
mined upon  a  secular  revolt;  the  papal  party,  the 
chief  member  of  which  was  Sir  Thomas  More, 
now  chancellor;  and  the  doctrinal  Protestants, 
who  were  disliked  by  both  the  others.  Wolsey 
gave  up  the  seals,  Oct.  18,  1529,  and  parliament 
met  Nov.  3.  The  fact  that  the  opening  speech 
was  made  by  More,  an  extreme  Catholic,  and 
standing  on  the  occasion  at  the  king's  right 
hand,  shows  that  Henry  had  even  then  no  wish 
to  break  with  Rome.  Wolsey  was  coarsely  re- 
flected on  by  the  chancellor.  Parliament  was  left 
to  pursue  its  own  course,  and  it  proceeded  to 
denounce  the  clergy  in  a  formal  "  act  of  accusa- 
tion," or  petition,  which  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared, and  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  Eng- 
lish reformation.  Henry  submitted  this  to  the 
bishops,  who  replied  at  length,  but  ineffectually, 
as  the  commons  passed  several  laws  respecting 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  clerical  order; 
and  the  lords  concurred,  though  the  clergy  form- 
ed a  majority  of  the  upper  house,  which  shows 
that  the  pressure  was  great  from  without.  The 
divorce  question  continued  under  discussion, 
and  the  pope  issued  two  inhibitions,  threatening 
Henry  with  spiritual  censures  if  he  should  pro- 
ceed. The  king  thought  at  one  time  of  giv- 
ing way,  and  most  of  the  council  agreed  with 
him  ;  but  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  now 
rising  to  importance,  induced  him  to  persevere. 
Henry  hoped  the  conduct  of  parliament  would 
intimidate  the  papal  court.  The  right  of  the 
pope  to  grant  that  dispensation  under  which 
the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine  had  taken 
place  was  called  in  question,  the  object  being 
to  transfer  the  matter  to  a  broader  court,  and  to 
obtain  in  some  way,  as  through  an  appeal  to  a 
council,  a  decision  against  the  marriage.  This 
artful  mode  of  proceeding  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Cranmer,  who  made  himself  very 
prominent  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of  univer- 
sities and  learned  men  on  the  subject,  and  who 
belonged  to  the  embassy  of  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, sent  to  the  emperor,  at  Bologna,  in  1530. 
This  embassy  failed  to  move  Charles.  The  pope 
still  affected  impartiality,  and  allowed  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  marriage  in  Italy ; 
but  his  sole  object  was  delay,  and  Spanish  in- 
fluence was  exerted  in  the  queen's  behalf.  In 
Catholic  countries,  the  sentiments  of  learned 
men  and  other  authorities  on  the  dispensing 
power  were  about  equally  divided.  The  Prot- 
estants, including  Luther,  were  generally  hos- 
tile to  Ilenry.  In  France  and  England  Henry's 
cause  triumphed,  because  all  the  influence  of 
both  governments  was  used  in  its  behalf.  The 
entire  proceedings  were  scandalous.  Wolsey 
had  been  prosecuted  under  the  statute  of  pro- 
visors,  and  had  died  in  disgrace :  and  it  was 
determined  to  proceed  against  the  higher  clergy, 
but  less  in  the  spirit  of  justice — for  the  whole 
nation  shared  in  their  guilt — than  to  obtain  an 
opportunity  to  strip  them  of  some  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  to  lessen  their  power.  Convocation 
met  in  1531,  and  consented  to  pay  a  fine  of 


£118,000,  equal  to  $0,000,000  of  our  money. 
In  the  preamble  to  their  subsidy  bill  the  clergy 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  Ilenry  as  "pro- 
tector and  only  supreme  head  of  the  church." 
They  were  then  pardoned.     The  divorce  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  parliament  for  the  first 
time  in  1531,  when  the  opinions  of  the  univer- 
sities were  communicated   to  it.     The   bouse 
of  peers  sent  a  remonstrating  letter  to  the 
pope,  warning  him  of  what  would  follow  if  a 
divorce  should  not  be  granted.     Catharine  was 
asked  if  she  would  withdraw  her   appeal   to 
Rome,  and  on  her  firm  refusal  she  was  removed 
from  the  court.     In  1532  parliament  proceeded 
in  the  work  of  clerical  reform,  taking  its  first 
step  toward  a  breach  with  Rome  by  the  abo- 
lition of  annates,  which   originated   with   the 
clergy,  who,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  pow- 
er at  home,  were  ready  to  go  any  length  against 
Rome,  even  while  persecuting  Protestants  most 
intolerantly.     Parliament  was  more  moderate, 
and  passed  the  act  conditionally.  From  this  time 
dates  "the  Anglican  schism,"  the  convocation 
praying  to  the  king  :  "May  it  please  your  high- 
ness to  ordain  in  this  present  parliament  that  the 
obedience  of  your  highness  and  of  the  people  be 
withdrawn  from  the  see  of  Rome" — that  is,  if  the 
pope  should  insist  upon  the  payment  of  annates. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  parliament  from  limiting 
the  legislative  power  of  the  convocation,  in  spite 
of  the  clergy's  opposition.  Meantime  the  nun  of 
Kent  and  other  fanatics  were  inciting  the  people 
to  opposition  to  the  government,  and  a  powerful 
party  hostile  to  change  was  forming  itself.     Sir 
Thomas  More  resigned  the  chancellorship  ;  and 
Archbishop  Warham, after  protesting  against  the 
doings  of  parliament,  died.     An  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  Francis  and  Ilenry 
was  formed  in  1532 ;  the  former  agreed  to  send 
15,000  troops  to  England,  should  the  emperor  in- 
vade that  country ;  and  he  assisted  Henry  in  va- 
rious ways.    Scotland  gave  England  much  trou- 
ble at  this  time.     The  English  court  visited  that 
of  France  at  Boulogne,  and  Francis  made  great 
promises  of  support,  and  advised  Ilenry  to  mar- 
ry Anne  Boleyn  on  his  return  to  England.  New 
efforts  were  made  to  move  the  pope,  but  though 
he  often  affected  to  favor  the  king,  and  made 
some  suggestions  implying  a  desire  to  gratify 
him,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  any 
thing.     At  length,  following  Francis's  advice, 
Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn,  Jan.  25,  1533,  ac- 
cording   to   the  generally    received    account, 
though  it  was  believed  that  a  secret  marriage 
bad  taken  place  in  the  preceding  November.    A 
papal  brief  soon  appeared,  declaring  Ilenry  and 
Anne  excommunicated,  unless  they  should  avoid 
all  intercourse  pending  the  decision  of  the  di- 
vorce, the  marriage  being  kept  secret.     Parlia- 
ment   met,    and    passed    the   act   of  appeals, 
directed  against  the  papal   authority,  and  in- 
tended to  bear  against   Catharine's  appeal  to 
Rome.     This  took  the  matter  before  the  con- 
vocation, and  that  body,  on  Cranmer's  applica- 
tion, decided  that  Pope  Julius  II.  in  granting  a 
license  for  the  marriage  of  henry  and  Catharine 
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had  exceeded  his  authority,  and  that  the  mar- 
riage was  therefore,  ab  initio,  void.  Cramner 
then  demanded  the  king's  permission  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  case,  which  being  granted,  he 
opened  his  court  at  Dunstable,  and  summoned 
Catharine  to  appear.  She  refused,  and  was 
pronounced  contumacious,  and  the  trial  proceed- 
ed. Judgment  was  rendered  May  23,  1533,  the 
marriage  being  declared  null  and  void  from  the 
beginning.  Eight  days  later  the  coronation  of 
Anne  took  place,  and  it  was  announced  to 
Catharine  that  she  should  no  longer  be  called 
queen,  but  princess  dowager.  There  was  much 
discontent,  and  the  emperor,  whom  Henry  in 
vain  sought  to  appease,  believed  there  would  be 
an  insurrection,  and  urged  Catharine  not  to 
carry  out  her  design  of  flying  to  Spain  with  her 
daughter.  On  May  12  Henry  was  summoned 
to  appear  at  Rome,  but  he  appealed  to  a  general 
council.  News  of  the  divorce  threw  the  pope 
into  a  rage,  yet  he  contented  himself  at  the 
time  with  a  conditional  excommunication,  de- 
claring Cranmer's  judgment  illegal,  and  giving 
Henry  more  than  two  months  for  repentance 
and  restitution.  Henry  stood  firm,  but  Francis 
failed  to  support  him,  and  he  had  to  look  to 
the  German  Protestants  for  sympathy ;  and  he 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  with  no 
effect.  The  princess  Elizabeth  was  born  Sept. 
7,  1533.  Conspiracies  against  the  king  were 
formed,  implicating  both  Catharine  and  her 
daughter  Mary ;  and  the  throne  was  in  much 
danger  from  the  ambition  of  some  parties  and 
the  fanaticism  of  others.  Government  acted  vig- 
orously, aud  it  was  determined  to  form  a  Prot- 
estant league.  Parliament  met  in  Jan.  153-4, 
and  took  a  variety  of  measures  to  increase  the 
separation  of  Rome  and  England,  under  Crom- 
well's lead.  The  papal  authority  was  condi- 
tionally abolished  in  England.  An  act  of  suc- 
cession was  passed,  settling  the  crown  upon  the 
children  of  Henry  and  Anne.  At  length  the 
pope  gave  sentence,  deciding  against  Henry, 
declaring  him  excommunicate,  and  freeing  his 
subjects  from  allegiance.  The  emperor  was  to 
enforce  the  sentence,  and  invade  England  within 
4  months ;  and  preparations  to  that  end  were 
at  once  commenced.  Francis  showed  himself 
friendly  to  Henry,  and  a  meeting  between  them 
was  prevented  only  by  the  latter's  fear  that  a 
rebellion  might  break  out  during  his  absence. 
A  French  fleet  guarded  the  channel  through  the 
summer.  Henry's  conduct  was  very  energetic. 
Convocation  declared  that  the  pope  had  no 
more  authority  in  England  than  any  other 
bishop;  convicted  conspirators  were  executed; 
military  preparations  were  made ;  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  under  the  statute  of  succession  were 
taken  ;  and  More  and  Fisher  were  imprisoned, 
and  ultimately  executed,  for  refusing  to  admit 
the  king's  supremacy.  The  act  of  supremacy 
was  passed,  making  Henry  head  of  the  church, 
which  act  has  been  described  as  "the  epitome 
of  all  the  measures  which  had  been  passed 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  pow- 
ers within  and  without  the  realm,"  and  as  be- 


ing "  at  once  the  symbol  of  the  independence 
of  England,  and  the  declaration  that  thence- 
forth the  civil  magistrate  was  supreme  within 
the  English  dominions  over  church  as  well  as 
state."  A  new  and  sweeping  treason  act  was 
passed.  The  first  fruits  were  transferred  to  the 
crown.  The  new  pope,  Paul  III.,  who,  as 
Cardinal  Farnese,  had  been  on  Henry's  side, 
showed  desire  for  a  reconciliation,  and  the 
French  king  labored  in  the  same  direction; 
but  the  hour  for  England's  divorce  from  Rome 
had  come,  and  all  negotiation  was  now  useless. 
The  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  created  a  great 
sensation  among  Catholics.  The  pope  issued  a 
bull  ot  interdict  and  deposition  against  the  king. 
The  union  of  the  Protestants  was  now  more 
earnestly  sought  than  before,  Henry  aiming  at 
the  formation  of  a  grand  league.  The  visitation 
of  the  monasteries  commenced  in  1535,  and  the 
first  suppression  took  place  the  next  year. 
Catharine  died  at  the  beginning  ot  1536,  and 
the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn  occurred  4  months  later, 
when  Henry  married  Jane  Seymour.  On  Anne's 
death,  new  overtures  came  from  Rome  for  a 
reconciliation,  which  failed  principally  through 
the  indiscretion  of  Reginald  Pole.  The  pil- 
grimage of  grace  occurred  in  1536,  being  a 
popular  outbreak,  principally  due  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  and  to  the  social 
changes  that  were  going  on.  The  dispute  was 
settled  by  compromise,  the  government  yield- 
ing to  some  of  the  demands  of  the  insurgents. 
A  second  outbreak  was  put  down  by  force,  and 
many  persons  were  executed.  Edward,  prince 
of  Wales,  was  born  Oct.  12,  1537,  and  Queen 
Jane  died  12  days  later.  During  1538  there 
were  conspiracies  against  the  crown,  for  which 
many  persons  suffered,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stood  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  a  grandson  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  Shrines  were  demolished,  the  chief 
one  being  that  of  Becket  at  Canterbury.  The 
final  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  took  place  in 
1539,  the  same  year  that  the  six  articles  were 
adopted,  forming  the  new  church  in  England, 
and  embracing  the  real  presence,  communion 
in  both  kinds  not  necessary  to  salvation,  for- 
bidding the  marriage  of  priests,  upholding  vows 
of  chastity,  declaring  that  private  masses  should 
be  continued,  and  providing  for  the  contin- 
uance of  auricular  confession.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  persecution  of  the  reformers.  At  the 
beginning  of  1540  Henry  married  Anne  of  Cleves, 
a  marriage  that  had  been  negotiated  by  Crom- 
well, in  order  to  help  to  unite  the  Protestants 
of  England  and  Germany ;  but  the  lady's  un- 
prepossessing appearance  so  disgusted  the  king 
that  he  soon  procured  a  divorce,  and  in  a  few 
months  Cromwell  fell,  and  was  sent  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Henry  took  for  his  5th  wife  Catharine 
Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
soon  attainted  and  executed  for  adultery.  He 
married  a  6th  time,  taking  Catharine  Parr, , 
widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  who  survived  him. 
The  countess  of  Salisbury,  last  of  the  Planta- 
genets,  was  executed  in  1541.  A  war  broke 
out  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  which 
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the  latter  met  with  nothing  but  disgrace.  Eng- 
land and  the  empire  drew  together  again,  and 
war  was  made  by  both  with  France.  The  em- 
peror made  peace  with  France  in  violation  of 
his  faith  to  England ;  but  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  not  restored  until  1546. 
Meantime  Henry  continued  to  persecute  both 
Catholics  and  reformers,  and  many  persons  suf- 
fered death.  Internal  reform,  however,  also 
went  on,  and  among  other  changes  worship  was 
performed  in  English.  Extreme  men  on  both 
sides  were  offended  by  the  king's  course,  who 
sought  to  trim  between  them.  An  act  of  par- 
liament vested  the  properties  of  all  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  chantries  in  the  crown,  but  this  was 
to  prevent  the  resumption  of  such  properties 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  not 
as  preliminary  to  confiscation.  Toward  the 
close  of  Henry's  reign  the  conservatives  ob- 
tained the  ascendency  in  his  councils,  and  per- 
secuted Protestants  with  considerable  zeal, 
though  Henry,  in  his  very  last  speech  to  parlia- 
ment (Dec.  1545),  spoke  as  favorably  of  tolera- 
tion as  any  statesman  of  that  age  could  speak  of 
it.  Some  of  the  worst  deeds  of  his  reign  occur- 
red at  this  time.  Anne  Askew  was  racked  and 
burned,  Latimer  was  arrested,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  against  the  queen.  Henry's  inter- 
ference put  a  stop  to  the  last  of  these  doings,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  as  far  forward  in 
his  work  as  Elizabeth  afterward  went,  when  his 
reign  came  to  an  end.  The  danger  to  which 
Protestantism  was  exposed  in  1546,  through 
the  course  of  the  emperor,  alarmed  him,  and  he 
suggested  to  the  Germans  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive league,  to  be  called  "  the  league  Chris- 
tian," of  which  he  should  be  the  principal  mem- 
ber and  head.  He  was  ready  to  settle  all  minor 
differences  with  the  Germans  on  religion,  and 
to  present  a  solid  front  to  Rome.  Home  changes 
were  to  be  made,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
change  of  the  mass  into  the  modern  communion. 
The  Germans  did  not  respond  well  to  his  offers, 
and  were  overthrown  by  the  emperor.  Henry 
was  now  very  ill,  being  unable  either  to  stand 
or  to  walk,  and  he  prepared  to  settle  the  gov- 
ernment that  should  exist  during  his  son's  mi- 
nority. The  Catholic  party  was  then  conspiring 
to  get  possession  of  all  power,  headed  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  accused  of  treason, 
condemned,  and  executed  a  few  days  before 
Henry's  death ;  and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, was  attainted  by  parliament,  which  met 
Jan.  14,  1547,  and  is  supposed  to  have  escaped 
the  scaffold  only  because  of  the  king's  death, 
which  happened  at  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th.  As  his  end  approached  he  signified 
his  wish  to  see  Cranmer,  who  did  not  arrive 
until  the  king  had  become  speechless.  The 
archbishop  spoke  to  him,  and,  asking  him  to 
give  him  some  token  that  he  put  his  faith 
in  God  through  Jesu9  Christ,  the  king  wrung 
his  hand  hard,  and  died.  His  will,  which  pro- 
vided that  daily  masses  should  "  be  said  perpet- 
ually while  the  world  shall  endure,"  at  an  altar 
to  be  erected  near  his  tomb  and  that  of  Queen 


Jane,  had  been  completed  4  weeks  before  his 
decease.  He  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his  son 
and  his  issue,  and,  failing  them,  to  such  issue  as 
he  might  have  of  his  queen  Catharine  (Parr), 
or  any  other  lawful  wife  whom  he  might  mar- 
ry. Failing  such  issue,  it  was  to  descend  to 
Mary  and  her  heirs,  and  then  to  Elizabeth 
and  her  heirs,  provided  they  married  not 
without  the  consent  of  their  brother,  or  of 
the  council  appointed  for  his  guardianship. 
Finally,  and  passing  over  the  Scottish  line,  it 
was  to  go  to  the  children  of  his  sister  Mary's 
two  daughters.  The  government  selected  for 
Edward's  minority  was  composed  of  men  from 
both  parties,  the  king  adjuring  them,  and  alibis 
subjects,  to  carry  out  his  intentions.  Henry's 
reign  has  often  been  called  a  tyranny,  but  such 
it  was  not,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
concerned,  as  he  had,  more  than  once,  to  yield 
to  the  bold  expression  of  the  popular  will.  Ho 
was  allowed,  however,  to  do  as  he  pleased  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  never  encountered  op- 
position when  he  glutted  the  scaffold  with  the 
noblest  of  victims.  His  reign  was  the  seed 
time  of  modern  English  parties,  and  its  history 
has  been  written  in  a  partisan  spirit  which  has 
greatly  obscured  it. 

II.    FRANCE. 

HENRY  I.,  the  3d  French  king  of  the  Cape- 
tian  dynasty,  born  about  1011,  died  Aug.  4, 
1060.  As  early  as  1027  he  was  associated  in 
the  government  by  Robert,  his  father,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1031,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
bellion raised  against  him  by  his  stepmother 
Constance.  This  he  quelled  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Robert  the  Devil,  duke  of  Normandy. 
Henry's  weakness  encouraged  his  vassals  to 
rebel,  and  he  had  more  than  once  to  take  the 
field  against  them ;  he  wras  even,  toward  the 
end  of  his  reign,  embroiled  in  a  war  with  his 
former  ally,  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  but  the 
hostilities  Avere  soon  terminated  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  (1059).  During  his  reign,  France  was 
afflicted  by  a  dreadful  famine  and  by  many  pri- 
vate wars.  The  latter  curse  the  church,  which 
was  then  the  paramount  power,  attempted  to 
allay  by  enforcing  agreements  knowm  as  the 
"  peace  of  God  "  and  "  truce  of  God ;"  but  Henry 
declined  to  abide  by  them.  He  was  married  3 
times,  and  had  by  his  last  wife,  Anna,  daughter 
of  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  Philip,  who 
was  his  successor,  and  Hugh,  who  became  count 
of  Vermandois. 

HENRY  II.,  10th  king  of  the  Valois  family, 
born  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  March  31,  1519, 
died  in  Paris,  July  10, 1559.  The  only  surviving 
son  of  Francis  I.  by  his  queen  Claude  of  France, 
he  succeeded  his  father,  March  31,  1547,  and, 
adhering  to  the  same  policy,  engaged  abroad  in 
the  great  struggle  to  destroy  the  ascendency  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  while  he  persecuted  the 
Protestants  at  home.  Being  entirely  under  the 
control  of  his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who 
acted  in  concert  with  the  great  constable  Mont- 
morency and  the  brothers  Guise,  he  had  many 
of  the  Protestants  arrested,  tried,  and  burned 
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at  the  stake  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Angers,  Blois, 
and  Bordeaux.  By  his  edicts  of  Chateaubriant 
(1551)  and  Eeouen  (1553)  the  punishment  of 
death  was  decreed  for  attendance  at  secret  re- 
ligious meetings.  In  1557  ecclesiastics,  under 
the  title  of  inquisitors,  were  introduced  into 
the  parliaments  to  sit  as  judges  in  all  cases 
against  heretics.  Finally,  in  1559,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  Du  Faur  de  Pi- 
brac  and  Anne  Da  Bourg,  having  been  bold 
enough  to  advocate  in  his  presence  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  were  incarcerated,  and  Du  Bourg 
was  afterward  publicly  hanged  and  burned. 
These  bloody  measures  were  the  forerunners  of 
religions  wars.  Henry's  foreign  policy  was  par- 
tially successful.  The  English,  who  were  then 
in  alliance  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  were 
desirous  of  securing  the  union  of  Scotland  by 
the  marriage  of  young  Edward  YI.  with  Mary 
Stuart ;  French  troops  were  sent  to  Scotland, 
and  Mary  was  brought  to  France  and  affianced 
to  the  dauphin  Francis.  Meanwhile  the  city 
of  Boulogne  was  besieged,  and  England  gave  it 
up  in  1549,  for  one  third  of  the  sum  which  had 
been  stipulated  for  its  surrender.  In  Italy, 
Henry  protected  Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Par- 
ma, against  the  imperial  troops,  and  in  1552  be- 
came the  ally  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the 
other  Protestant  princes  who  were  struggling 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Charles  V.,  and  soon 
after  seized  the  episcopal  cities  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Yerdun.  Charles,  having  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Passau  with  his  German  opponents, 
tried  to  reconquer  those  cities,  and  in  1553  made 
a  fruitless  attack  upon  Metz,  which  was  de- 
fended by  Frangois  de  Guise,  and  avenged  his 
defeat  by  pillaging  Picardy,  but  was  once  more 
defeated  at  Renty  in  1554.  The  French  at  the 
same  time  were  successful  in  Italy,  where  Bris- 
6ac  conquered  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Charles 
having  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip  II., 
a  5  years'  truce  was  signed  at  Yauxcelles  in  Feb. 
1556.  Henry  II.,  however,  soon  renewed  the 
war,  but  fortune  did  not  now  attend  his  arms ; 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  foiled  in  his  attempt 
against  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  superior 
ability  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  constable 
Montmorency  was  totally  defeated  near  St. 
Quentin,  in  1557,  by  Duke  Philibert  Emmanuel 
of  Savoy.  Had  Philip  II.  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity, Paris  would  have  been  taken ;  but  his 
delay  gave  time  to  his  rival  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  defence ;  and  Guise,  being  recalled 
from  Italy,  revenged  the  disgrace  of  Montmo- 
rency's defeat  by  the  conquest  of  Calais  in  1558, 
the  only  place  that  the  English  still  possessed 
on  French  soil.  The  Spanish  troops  under  Eg- 
mont,  however,  having  won  a  new  victory, 
Henry  II.,  weary  of  war  and  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  mistress,  concluded,  April  3, 
1559,  the  disastrous  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis. 
He  kept  indeed  Calais,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun, 
but  consented  to  restore  all  his  conquests  in 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  including  no  fewer 
than  198  strong  places.  Henry's  daughter  Eliz- 
abeth was  to  be  married  to  Philip,  and  his  sis- 


ter Margaret  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  During  the 
festivities  which  were  held  in  Paris  to  celebrate 
the  peace  and  the  double  marriage,  Henry  II. 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  tilt  with  Montgom- 
ery, the  captain  of  his  guards,  and  his  sceptre 
passed  to  his  eldest  son,  Francis  II.,  the  husband 
of  Marv,  queen  of  Scots. 

HENRY  III.,  the  last  king  of  the  Yalois  fam- 
ily, born  in  Fontainebleau,  Sept.  19,  1551,  assas- 
sinated Aug.  2, 1589.  He  was  the  3d  son  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  and  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  Catharine 
de'  Medici,  and  in  his  youth  bore  the  title  of 
duke  of  Anjou.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  he 
won,  in  1569,  the  victories  of  Jarnac  and  Mon- 
contour  over  the  Protestants.  He  participated 
in  the  councils  that  brought  about  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacre  in  1572.  His  military  rep- 
utation, aided  by  his  mother's  intrigues,  pro- 
cured his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland  in 
1573 ;  but  his  refined  and  effeminate  habits  were 
distasteful  to  the  Poles,  while  he  himself  dis- 
liked their  independent  spirit  and  coarse  man- 
ners. On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Charles  IX.  in  1574,  he  secretly  escaped  and 
returned  to  France,  passing  through  Vienna 
and  Venice.  His  arrival  was  marked  by  the 
renewal  of  civil  war.  The  Protestant  party, 
being  strengthened  by  their  alliance  with 
that  party  of  Catholics  known  as  the  Poli- 
tiques,  had  taken  up  arms ;  their  German 
auxiliaries  were  however  defeated  at  Dor- 
mans,  Oct.  11,  1575,  by  the  duke  of  Guise; 
and  the  king,  fearful  of  the  growing  popularity 
of  that  prince,  hastened  to  conclude  the  peace 
of  Beaulieu,  in  May,  1576,  the  terms  of  which 
were  so  favorable  to  the  Protestants  as  to  be 
considered  a  betrayal  of  the  Catholic  cause. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  holy  league,  which,  under 
pretence  of  protecting  religion,  aimed  chiefly  at 
furthering  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  house 
of  Guise.  Henry  attempted  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger by  declaring  himself  chief  of  the  league 
during  the  session  of  the  states-general,  which 
met  at  Blois  in  Dec.  1576  ;  but  the  association 
clung  faithfully  to  Guise  as  their  leader,  and 
made  use  of  their  majority  in  the  states  to  cur- 
tail the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  force  him 
into  another  war  against  the  Protestants.  After 
reluctantly  carrring  it  on  for  a  few  months,  he 
put  an  end  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Bergerac, 
Sept.  17,  1577,  and  tried  by  conciliatory  meas- 
ures to  win  over  the  most  influential  of  the 
Catholics.  This  policy  was  of  little  avail ;  the 
"lovers'  war,"  as  it  is  called,  broke  out,  which 
he  however  succeeded  in  bringing  to  an  early 
conclusion  by  the  treaty  of  Fleix,  Nov.  26, 1580. 
A  momentary  lull  occurred  ;  but  the  king  be- 
came more  and  more  unpopular  by  his  unbound- 
ed licentiousness  and  prodigality.  On  the  death 
of  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Alencon,  by 
which  the  succession  to  the  crown  reverted  to 
the  Protestant  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  spirit  of 
the  league  rekindled  ;  the  association  extended 
all  over  the  provinces,  and  became  more  for- 
midable than  ever ;  the  majority  of  the  nation 
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was  indeed  adverse  to  accepting  as  heir  appar- 
ent a  prince  who  was  not  a  Catholic.  Henry 
III.,  although  not  sharing  this  popular  preju- 
dice, was  obliged  to  go  to  war  with  his  future 
successor,  and  assembled  4  armies.  By  thus  in- 
creasing its  burdens  he  hoped  to  make  the  nation 
weary  of  the  contest,  while  he  exerted  his  in- 
genuity to  make  such  combinations  as  would 
thwart  the  projects  of  the  league.  His  favorite 
Joyeuse,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  king  of 
Navarre  at  Coutras  in  1587,  and  his  own  un- 
popularity increased,  the  league  making  him 
answerable  for  the  reverses  which  befell  the 
Catholic  party.  On  all  sides  he  was  denounced 
as  a  traitor,  and  his  deposition  was  publicly  ad- 
vocated. The  duke  of  Guise  was  recalled  to 
Paris  by  his  adherents,  and,  notwithstanding 
repeated  orders  from  the  king,  triumphantly 
entered  the  capital.  Henry  having  summoned 
troops  for  his  own  defence,  the  Parisians  raised 
a  formidable  rebellion ;  barricades  were  con- 
structed, May  13,  1588;  and  the  king  barely 
escaped  from  his  ambitious  rival.  He  immedi- 
ately convoked  the  states-general  at  Blois,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  support  among  them  ;  but  the 
majority  was  still  against  him;  his  life  and 
crown  were  at  stake;  he  resorted  to  violent 
means,  and  on  Dec.  23,  1588,  caused  the  duke  of 
Guise  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  apartment  by  his 
body  guards,  the  "forty -five."  This  was  a  new 
incentive  to  the  league.  Henry,  branded  as  an 
assassin,  anathematized  by  the  pope,  deposed 
by  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  parliament, 
had  no  other  resource  but  to  unite  with  Henry 
of  Navarre,  and  both  marched  in  concert  against 
Paris,  the  principal  seat  of  the  league.  During 
the  siege  of  that  city,  a  Dominican  monk, 
Jacques  Clement,  whose  fanaticism  had  been  en- 
couraged by  Guise's  own  sister,  the  duchess  of 
Montpensier,  presented  himself  at  St.  Cloud  to 
the  king  as  the  bearer  of  an  important  letter, 
and  stabbed  him  mortally  with  a  knife.  With 
Henry  III.  the  Valois  family  became  extinct,  and 
the  Bourbons  ascended  the  throne  of  France. 

HENRY  IV.,  the  1st  French  king  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  born  at  the  castle  of  Pan,  Dec. 
14,  1553,  assassinated  in  Paris,  May  14,  1610. 
The  son  of  Antoine  of  Bourbon  and  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  mother  in  the  Protestant  religion,  carefully 
educated,  and  inured  to  hardship.  As  early  as 
1509  she  took  him  to  the  Protestant  army  before 
La  Roclielle,  and  placed  him  under  the  control 
of  Admiral  Coligni.  He  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  both  disas- 
trous to  his  party.  lie  distinguished  himself  in 
the  military  operations  in  southern  France, 
which  were  terminated  by  the  peace  or  edict  of 
St.  Germain  in  1570.  The  seeming  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties  was 
to  be  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  young  Henry 
with  Margaret,  the  sister  of  King  Charles  IX.; 
it  was  agreed  to  in  April,  1572,  and  notwith- 
ing  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Jeanne 
of  Navarre,  which  occurred  in  June  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances,   the    ceremony  was 


performed  on  Aug.  17,  7  days  before  the. mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  A  number  of  emi- 
nent Huguenots  had  congregated  in  Paris  to 
participate  in  the  matrimonial  festivities,  aud 
were  slaughtered  during  the  bloody  night  of 
Aug.  24.  Henry  himself,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Louvre,  saved  his  life  by  abjuring  his  faith. 
For  nearly  4  years  he  was  detained  at  court, 
strictly  watched,  dissembling  his  re'al  senti- 
ments under  the  cover  of  levity.  At  last,  Feb. 
2, 1576,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  took 
refuge  first  in  Alen^on,  then  crossed  the  Loire 
at  the  head  of  a  number  of  his  adherents,  re- 
voked his  abjuration,  took  command  of  the 
Protestant  troops,  and  successfully  carried  on 
hostilities  against  the  Catholics,  which  brought 
about  the  peace  of  Beaulieu,  May  4, 1576.  The 
states-general  at  Blois  having  issued  coercive 
decrees  against  the  Huguenots,  Henry  took  up 
arms  again,  but  peace  was  concluded  at  Ber- 
gerac,  Sept.  17, 1577.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
"lovers'  war"  in  1580,  of  which  he  gave  the 
signal,  and  was  indeed  the  soul,  he  inspired  his 
adherents  with  confidence  and  ardor,  and  ac- 
complished deeds  of  heroic  valor  at  the  siege  of 
Cahors,  which  city  he  stormed  after  a  tremen- 
dous fight  of  4  days'  duration.  He  thus  gained 
a  high  position,  not  only  among  his  own  party, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents.  The  death  of 
his  mother  in  1572  had  left  him  king  of  Navarre, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  or 
rather  of  Anjou,  youngest  brother  of  Henry  III., 
June  10,  1584,  he  became  heir  apparent  to  the 
French  crown.  He  was  then  31  years  of  age. 
Deserted  by  Henry  III.,  who  yielded  to  the  par- 
amount influence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  pro- 
scribed by  the  Catholic  party  and  the  league  as 
a  heretic,  excommunicated  by  Pope  Sixtus  V., 
his  cause  seemed  desperate ;  but  although  his 
troops  scarcely  numbered  one  tenth  as  many  as 
the  Catholic  army,  he  soon  took  the  field  with 
his  wonted  courage.  The  victory  of  Coutras, 
Oct.  20,  1587,  greatly  bettered  his  fortunes,  al- 
though it  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  several 
auxiliary  troops  sent  to  him  by  the  German 
princes.  The  jourriee  des  barricades,  when  Henry 
III.  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Paris  and  to 
leave  his  metropolis  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel- 
lious duke  of  Guise,  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  tho  kings  of  France  and  Navarre, 
who  united  their  forces  to  oppose  the  league, 
and  in  concert  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  The 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  greatly  increased  the 
difficulties  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  was  at  once 
deserted  by  the  Catholic  nobles  who  supported 
the  cause  of  his  predecessor,  but  who,  notwith- 
standing their  devotion  to  royalty,  would  not 
accept  a  Protestant  king;  the  league  at  the 
same  time  raised  against  him  his  uncle,  the 
cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whom  they  proclaimed 
king  under  the  title  of  Charles  X. ;  and  the 
nation  itself  evinced  no  partiality  for  Henry. 
He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  was 
pursued  through  Normandy  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  and  seemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
when  he  thwarted  the  hopes  of  his  enemies  by 
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his  heroic  stand  near  the  castle  of  Arques ;  not- 
withstanding their  large  superiority  in  point  of 
numbers,  they  were  obliged,  Oct.  6,  15S9,  to 
beat  a  retreat,  leaving  from  1,000  to  1,200  men 
on  the  battle  field.  Henry,  quickly  returning 
to  Paris,  seized  its  suburbs,  but  could  not  take 
possession  of  the  city  itself  for  want  of  artillery. 
Another  and  still  more  decisive  victory  over 
Mayenne,  that  of  Ivry,  which  he  won  March  14, 
1590,  once  more  opened  before  him  the  road 
to  the  capital,  which  he  blockaded  for  several 
months,  and  had  reduced  to  the  last  extremities, 
when  it  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  a  Span- 
ish army  under  Alexander  Farnese,  duke  of 
Parma.  For  two  years  longer  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  varied  success,  Henry  being 
more  than  once  worsted  by  his  opponents,  but, 
amid  the  most  trying  circumstances,  showing 
such  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  valor  as  to 
uphold  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  followers.  A 
favorable  change  in  his  fortunes  became  appar- 
ent during  the  year  1593.  Discord  prevailed 
among  his  enemies;  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  openly  manifested  his 
desire  of  placing  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of 
France,  inspired  the  French  Catholics,  and  even 
the  leaguers,  with  distrust  and  anger.  A  better 
feeling  grew  up  among  the  people,  who,  being 
weary  of  60  protracted  a  war,  instinctively 
leaned  toward  the  prince  from  whom  alone 
peace  could  be  expected.  Every  thing  showed 
him  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  decisive  step ; 
and  he  therefore  abjured  Protestantism  at 
St.  Denis  in  July,  1593,  and  was  crowned  at 
Chartres,  Feb.  17,  1594.  Thus  the  strongest 
obstacle  in  his  way  was  removed ;  the  majority 
of  the  nation  at  once  sided  with  him.  Paris 
surrendered,  March  22,  and  within  a  few  months 
most  of  the  Catholic  governors  of  the  provinces 
and  cities  also  submitted.  Mayenne  still  held 
Burgundy  with  the  assistance  of  Spanish  troops ; 
but  the  great  constable  of  Castile  having  been 
defeated  at  Fontaine-Franeaise,  June  5,  1595, 
negotiations  were  entered  into,  and  the  duke, 
swearing  allegiance  to  Henry,  kept  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  province.  Picardy  was  mean- 
while in  the  hands  of  Spain,  against  which 
war  had  been  formally  declared  ;  the  king  led 
his  army  against  Amiens,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Spanish  army  under 
the  archduke  Albert,  forced  that  city  to  capit- 
ulate (1597),  and  the  next  year  brought  to  sub- 
mission the  duke  of  Merceeur,  who  had  here- 
tofore acted  as  an  independent  sovereign  in 
Brittany.  France  was  now  wholly  under  his 
control ;  he  gave  her  peace  at  home  by  the 
celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  April  15,  1598,  and 
abroad  by  the  treaty  of  Yervins  with  Spain, 
May  2.  Henry  now  perseveringly  pursued  the 
policy  of  restoring  order  and  prosperity  to  his 
kingdom,  strengthening  the  royal  authority,  and 
placing  France  in  a  respectable  position  abroad. 
In  this  laborious  task  he  was  especially  assisted 
by  the  duke  of  Sully.  Agriculture,  mining, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  were  encouraged; 
roads  were  opened  and  repaired ;  the  army  re- 
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ceived  a  better  organization,  while  strong  for- 
tresses were  built  along  the  N" .  and  E.  frontiers ; 
the  navy,  which  had  been  neglected,  was  im- 
proved, and  attention  was  paid  to  the  French 
colonies  in  America.  In  short,  improvements 
were  made  in  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  ambitious  aspirations  of  provincial 
governors  were  effectually  checked;  political 
conspiracies  were  severely  punished;  municipal 
franchises  and  immunities,  that  had  been  reviv- 
ed or  extended  during  the  civil  wars,  were  cur- 
tailed; and  obedience  to  the  king  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  After  the  death  of  his  cele- 
brated mistress  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  having  pro- 
cured the  dissolution  of  his  former  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Valois,  Dec.  1599.  Henry 
married  Maria  de'  Medici,  the  niece  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  which  secured  his  influence 
among  the  Italian  princes.  A  short  war  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy  put  him  (1601)  in  possession 
of  several  valuable  districts  on  the  E.  frontier. 
A  formidable  conspiracy  having  been  plotted 
by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  the  count  of  Au- 
vergne,  in  conjunction  with  Marshal  Biron, 
who  also  maintained  secret  relations  with  Spain 
and  Savoy,  Henry  ha.d  his  old  companion  in 
arms  arrested,  tried  before  the  parliament,  and 
beheaded,  July  31.  1602.  A  few  years  later, 
the  count  of  Auvergne,  having  engaged  in  new 
intrigues,  was  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile :  and 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  the  constant  promoter  of 
rebellions  among  the  Protestants,  was  dispos- 
sessed of  his  principality  of  Sedan,  and  would 
even  have  lost  his  life  but  for  Queen  Elizabeth's 
entreaties.  His  power  being  thus  firmly  estab- 
lished, he  resumed  the  political  designs  of  Fran- 
cis I.  and  Henry  II.,  allied  himself  with  German 
Protestant  princes,  and  made  preparations  for 
a  fresh  war  against  the  house  of  Austria.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  an 
entire  reorganization  of  Europe,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  plans,  would  have  formed  a  kind  of 
"Christian  commonwealth  or  confederation,'' 
consisting  of  15  large  states — 5  hereditary 
monarchies,  6  elective  kingdoms,  and  4  republics 
— under  the  direction  of  a  supreme  council, 
called  the  "senate  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth." However  this  may  have  been,  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Paris  to  take  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  the  north, 
when,  while  taking  a  ride  through  Paris,  May 
14,  1610,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the 
fanatic  Francois  Ravaillac.  His  death  was  re- 
garded as  a  national  calamity.  Henry's  chil- 
dren, by  his  second  wife,  were  Louis  XHI., 
who  succeeded  him:  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans ; 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Philip  IV.  of  Spain; 
Christine,  who  became  duchess  of  Savoy:  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. Cesar,  his  natural  son  by  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees.  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Yen- 
dome,  and  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  duke 
who  distinguished  himself  under  Louis  XIY. 
The  high  capacities  of  Henry  IY..  as  well  as  his 
shortcomings  and  K  amiable  faults."  have  always 
been  well  known;  it  is  but  recently,  however, 
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that  his  ready  wit  and  charming  style  have  be- 
come fully  appreciated  from  the  publication  of 
his  Lettres missives.  This  correspondence,  which 
will  consist  of  9  vols.  4to.,  the  7th  of  which 
appeared  in  1858,  is  published  by  M.  Berger  de 
Xivrey  in  the  Documents  inedits  sur  Vhistoire 

de  France. 

III.  GERMANY. 

HENRY  I.,  king  of  Germany,  surnamed  the 
Fowler  or  Falconer  (der  Finkler  or  Vogler), 
the  1st  of  the  line  of  Saxon  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many, born  in  876,  died  in  936.  ■  He  was  the 
6on  of  Otho  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony, 
upon  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the  duke- 
doms of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  His  father  had 
been  elected  in  912  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ger- 
many, but  had  caused  Conrad,  duke  of  the 
Franks,  to  be  elevated  in  his  stead.  This  sov- 
ereign undertook  to  deprive  Duke  Henry  of  part 
of  his  inherited  estates,  but  the  latter  fought 
his  enemy  at  Eresburg  (modern  Stadberg),  and 
compelled  him  to  acknowledge  all  the  ducal 
rights  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  Conrad  dis- 
covered the  great  qualities  of  his  opponent,  and, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Hungarians,  sent  overtures  to  Henry 
with  the  sacred  arms  and  crown  of  the  German 
sovereigns.  The  envoys,  it  is  6aid,  found  the 
duke  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  with  a  falcon 
upon  his  wrist,  and  this,  according  to  tradition, 
was,  the  origin  of  his  surname.  Henry's  elec- 
tion was  formally  declared  in  919,  by  the  nobles 
of  Franconia  and  Saxony.  The  dukes  of  Swa- 
bia  and  Bavaria  refused  their  homage,  but  were 
6peedi]y  brought  to  submission.  Henry  also 
conquered  Lorraine,  which  had  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept him.  He  erected  the  fief  into  a  duchy, 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Duke  Gisel- 
bert;  and  having  thus  consolidated  the  sover- 
eignty of  Germany,  he  turned  all  his  attention 
to  arresting  the  Slavic  and  Hungarian  inroads. 
The  Hungarians  advanced  into  the  very  heart 
of  Saxony  (924).  Their  leader  was  captured ; 
and  the  best  terms  Henry  could  obtain  was  a 
truce  of  9  years  in  exchange  for  the  restoration 
of  the  captured  general,  and  a  promise  of  the 
continuance  of  the  yearly  tribute.  Henry  made 
the  most  of  the  truce  by  organizing  his  army, 
building  castles,  fortifying  cities,  and  reducing 
Brandenburg,  together  with  the  tribes  upon  the 
Eider  and  the  Elbe,  and  extending  his  rule  to 
Prague.  From  this  period  dates  the  fealty  of 
the  Bohemian  princes  to  Germany  (929).  On 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  war  with  the  Hun- 
garians was  renewed,  and  Henry  gained  a  com- 
plete and  decisive  victory  on  the  banks  of  the 
•  Saale  (933),  which  for  the  time  relieved  Germany 
from  all  danger  of  invasion.  In  934  he  defeated 
the  Danes,  who  were  ravaging  the  coasts  of  his 
northern  provinces.  He  reigned  18  years,  and 
during  that  period  elevated  the  kingdom  to  the 
height  of  power  and  command.  He  was  the 
terror  of  enemies,  but  mild,  just,  and  kind  to 
friends  and  subjects.  The  municipal  privileges 
which  he  granted  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Germanic  corporations. 


HENRY  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  great- 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  surnamed  the  Lame, 
and  in  a  subsequent  age  the  Saint,  born  in  972, 
died  in  1024.  He  Avasthe  5th  and  last  German 
sovereign  of  the  line  of  Saxony.  He  became 
duke  of  Bavaria  in  995,  succeeded  his  cousin 
Otho  III.  upon  the  imperial  throne  in  1002,  and 
was  crowned  at  Rome  in  1014.  His  reign  was 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  contests  with  his 
great  vassals,  and  against  Slavic  tribes  and  the 
Hungarians,  whom  he  labored  with  mnch  suc- 
cess to  convert  to  Christianity.  His  zeal  in  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  his  submission  to  the 
church,  and  his  liberality  to  the  clergy,  ob- 
tained for  him  from  Pope  Eugenius  III.  a  place 
in  the  calendar  of  saints.  His  surname  of  the 
Lame  was  gained  by  spraining  a  foot  in  leaping 
from  a  window  to  escape  an  attack  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Pavia,  whose  affection  he  thought  to  win 
by  dismissing  his  principal  body  guard  after  his 
reduction  of  the  city  (1004).  He  was  rescued 
by  his  troops,  encamped  outside  the  walls. 

HENRY  III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  surnamed 
the  Black,  the  Bearded,  the  Old,  and  the  Pious, 
born  in  1017,  died  in  1056.  He  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  having 
been  elected  during  his  father's  life.  He  suc- 
ceeded accordingly  in  1039.  No  emperor  since 
Charlemagne  sustained  himself  with  more  vigor 
or  dignity  throughout  his  reign.  He  repeatedly 
and  successfully  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Hun- 
gary, and  a  portion  of  that  country  (from  Kah- 
lenburg  to  the  Leitha)  was  definitively  united 
to  Austria.  Three  claimants  at  this  time  were 
contesting  the  papal  tiara.  Henry  summoned 
a  council  at  Sutri  in  1046,  deposed  them  all,  and 
created  a  German  bishop  of  Bamberg  (Suidgcr) 
pope,  under  the  title  of  Clement  II.  He  subse- 
quently gave  3  successive  German  popes  to  Rome, 
reserving  to  himself  a  thorough  control  of  the 
spiritual  administration.  The  temporal  princes 
he  held  at  the  same  time  in  actual  subjection, 
transforming  the  German  empire  into  a  mon- 
archy of  which  the  elected  sovereign  was  abso- 
lute ruler.  He  promoted  education,  and  en- 
couraged art  and  science.  He  obtained  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects  by  challenging  Henry 
I.  of  France  to  mortal  combat,  for  having  ac- 
cused him  of  breaking  his  word.  His  first 
wife  was  daughter  of  Canute,  king  of  England. 

HENRY  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  1050,  died  in  1106.  He 
was  but  little  over  5  years  old  when  his  fa- 
ther died,  and  the  regency  was  at  first  intrust- 
ed to  his  mother,  Agnes  of  Aquitaine;  but  her 
authority  was  overthrown  by  the  nobles,  and 
she  retired  to  Rome,  while  Henry  was  taken 
to  Cologne  by  the  archbishop  Ilanno.  Shortly 
afterward  he  became  the  pupil  and  ward  of 
Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  principles  of  hostility  against  the  tem- 
poral lords,  especially  those  of  Saxon  descent, 
which  embittered  his  whole  reign.  At  15  he 
was  declared  of  age,  and  in  the  following  year 
(1066)  was  removed  by  the  nobles  from  the  im- 
mediate control  of  Adalbert.    The  counsel  and 
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instructions  of  the  archbishop,  however,  were 
never  forgotten,  and  Henry  soon  manifested  a 
hatred  of  the  Saxons  by  acts  of  oppression  aud 
violence.  He  had  already  espoused  Bertha,  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  prince  of  Susa,  and  now- 
sought  to  be  divorced  from  her.  The  pope 
manifested  opposition,  and  Henry,  after  vainly 
resorting  to  unworthy  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes,  at  length,  with  charac- 
teristic instability,  became  reconciled  to  his 
young  wife,  whose  noble  conduct  subsequently 
won  and  retained  his  affection.  Meanwhile  the 
exasperated  nobles  of  Saxony  rose  against  the 
emperor,  drove  him  from  his  favorite  abode 
at  Goslar,  and  successively  from  other  Saxon 
strongholds  which  he  had  built.  Henry  was 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  for 
3  days  wandered  in  the  Hartz  without  food. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  mountaineer,  he  at 
length  escaped  to  the  Rhine,  assembled  an 
army,  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  desolated  their 
country  with  fire  aud  sword.  Other  princes  of 
the  empire  now  interfered,  and  the  Saxon  no- 
bles, after  public  humiliation  upon  their  knees, 
were  admitted  to  mercy.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  retained  as  prisoners,  and  their  fiefs 
were  made  over  to  other  vassals.  Henry  re- 
built his  Saxon  fortresses,  and  by  his  arrogance 
and  extortion  planted  anew  the  seeds  of  revolt. 
Meanwhile  he  was  suddenly  commanded  by 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  to  appear  at 
Rome  to  answer  for  crimes  laid  to  his  charge. 
upon  penalty  of  excommunication.  Henry's 
indignation  vented  itself  for  the  moment  in  a 
missive  addressed  to  the  ''false  monk  Hilde- 
brand," informing  him  of  his  deposition  by  the 
German  prelates  (Worms,  1076),  and  of  his  ex- 
communication by  judgment  of  the  same  as- 
sembly. The  pope  immediately  issued  sentence 
of  excommunication.  Henry  soon  learned  the 
necessity  of  submission.  Deserted  and  threat- 
ened by  the  majority  of  the  German  princes,  he 
hastened  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
a  single  attendant,  and  humbled  himself  before 
the  pope  in  the  most  penitential  manner.  Clad 
in  a  shirt  of  hair,  and  barefooted,  he  was  com- 
pelled, it  is  said,  to  pass  3  whole  days  in  an  outer 
court  of  the  castle  of  Canossa,  in  midwinter, 
awaiting  Gregory's  permission  to  appear  before 
him.  On  the  4th  day  he  was  admitted  and  re- 
ceived absolution.  With  this,  after  finding  ad- 
herents among  the  Lombards,  his  courage  and 
resentment  alike  revived.  He  began  a  war  with 
the  sword  and  with  the  pen,  which  for  30  years 
he  sustained  with  the  greatest  skill  and  determi- 
nation, aud  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  main- 
tained the  ascendency.  Such  were  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  long  aud  violent  contest  concern- 
ing investitures — a  conflict  between  state  and 
church  which  was  destined  to  rage  for  half  a 
century,  and  which,  subsequently  resumed,  was 
protracted  until  1268.  During  Henry's  absence 
the  German  princes  had  deposed  him,  aud  elect- 
ed Rudolph  of  Swabia,  in  a  diet  at  Forcheim 
(March,  1077);  but  there  were  yet  cities  and 
bishoprics  in  Germany  which  remained  faithful, 


and  Henry  found  himself  able  to  make  war. 
Rudolph  was  forced  to  retire  from  Swabia, 
which  duchy,  together  with  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Agnes,  Henry  bestowed  upon  a  bold 
adherent.  Count  Frederic  of  Buren,  who  soon 
built  his  castle  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Staufen.  and 
founded  thus  the  greatness  of  the  race  of  Hohen- 
staufen.  The  Avar  raged  fiercely  meanwhile 
in  the  fairest  regions  of  Germany.  The  pope, 
not  sorry  to  find  the  rival  emperors  consuming 
their  streugth  against  each  other,  is  supposed  to 
have  fostered  the  quarrel  for  his  own  purposes. 
At  length,  reproached  by  the  Saxons  in  terms 
which  seemed  to  brook  no  further  delay,  he 
sent  the  crown  to  Rudolph,  and  again  excom- 
municated Henry.  The  latter,  in  turn,  again 
declared  the  pope  deposed,  and  caused  an  anti- 
pole. Clement  III.,  to  be  elected.  At  this  period 
(1079)  fortune  appeared  to  favor  Henry  :  but 
in  the  following  year  he  lost  a  great  battle  in 
Saxony,  near  Gera.  In  the  action,  however, 
Rudolph  was  slain  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the 
hero  of  the  first  crusade.  The  fall  of  Rudolph, 
although  the  victory  was  won  by  his  army,  was 
considered  a  judgment  of  God,  and  the  effect 
was  to  enlist  an  immense  increase  of  numbers 
in  the  service  of  Henry,  who  now  marched 
upon  Rome,  and  besieged  it  with  short  intervals 
during  3  years.  Gregory,  in  great  extremity, 
retreated  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  and 
Henry  contented  himself  with  a  coronation  by 
his  own  pope,  Clement  (10S4).  Robert  Guis- 
card,  the  Norman  duke  of  Calabria,  at  length 
approached  from  lower  Italy,  and  Henry  re- 
tired, leaving  Rome  to  be  plundered  by  the 
Normans,  and  Gregory  to  be  rescued  by  them 
from  his  own  people,  who  had  laid  siege  to  the 
castle.  Hermann  of  Luxemburg  succeeded  Ru- 
dolph in  the  rival  emperorship,  and  Victor  suc- 
ceeded Gregory  in  the  rival  papacy  (1085) ;  but 
neither  could  withstand  the  power  of  Henry. 
Hermann  soon  resigned  his  dignity,  and  hi - 
cessor,  Egbert  of  Thuringia.  having  been 
sinated,  the  Saxons  submitted.  Henry's  eldest 
son,  Conrad,  whom  he  had  named  king  of  the 
Romans,  was  now  gained  over  by  the  papal 
party.  He  was  deposed,  aud  died  in  1101.  His 
defection  was  followed  by  that  of  his  brother 
Henry,  who,  in  view  of  the  renewal  of  the  papal 
ban  against  his  father  by  both  Urban  and  Pas- 
cal, who  had  in  turn  succeeded  Victor,  resolved 
to  support  the  church.  He  affected  reconcilia- 
tion, however,  and  the  emperor,  having  been 
treacherously  seized  and  carried  prisoner  to  In- 
gelheim,  was  compelled  by  the  prince  to  resign 
his  throne.  Henry  escaped  from  prison,  and 
sought  an  asylum  at  Liege,  where  he  soon  died. 
HENRY  V..  emperor  of  Germany,  surnamed 
the  Youncr,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1081.  died  in  Utrecht.  May  22.  1125.  ^His  filial 
ingratitude  and  treachery  are  noticed  in  the 
account  of  Henry  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1106.  Notwithstanding  his  revolt  against  his 
father,  he  acted  from  the  outset  of  his  reign  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  late  emperor, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  pope  he  claimed  the  right 
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of  investiture.  Having  espoused  Matilda,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  I.  of  England,  he  was  able  by 
means  of  her  dowry  to  proceed  to  Italy  with 
great  magnificence  and  in  strong  military  force, 
in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope.  The  pon- 
tiff, Pascal  II.,  had  made  propositions  of  com- 
promise in  regard  to  the  dispute  concerning  in- 
vestitures, and  the  subject  was  to  be  adjusted  in 
solemn  assembly  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter; 
where,  however,  an  angry  discussion  among  the 
bishops  was  followed  by  the  seizure  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  pope  and  cardinals.  Henry's 
army,  which  was  encamped  around  the  church, 
was  attacked  by  the  enraged  Romans,  and  in  a 
furious  battle  the  emperor's  life  was  with  diffi- 
culty saved,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  by 
Count  Otho  of  Milan.  The  Romans,  after  a 
hard-fought  day,  were  driven  into  the  city,  and 
after  Henry  had  ravaged  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  pope  purchased  his  own  liberty  and  the 
salvation  of  the  city  by  consenting  solemnly  to 
the  imperial  right  of  investiture,  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  Henry  should  not  be  excom- 
municated. The  latter  clause  was  incorporated 
in  the  treaty,  and  the  emperor  was  crowned  in 
St.  Peter's,  April  13,  1111.  Scarcely  had  he 
taken  his  departure,  however,  when  Pascal  de- 
nounced the  treaty  as  having  been  extorted  by 
force.  The  dispute,  thus  renewed,  was  pro- 
tracted witli  great  animosity  during  the  follow- 
ing 10  years.  Henry  was  excommunicated  by 
the  successors  of  Pascal,  and  defeated  in  north- 
ern Germany,  where  the  princes  refused  obedi- 
ence. In  Saxony  also  the  emperor  lost  all  au- 
thority. He  headed  a  second  expedition  against 
Rome,  created  an  anti-pope,  Gregory  VIlI.,  but 
at  length  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his 
claim,  and  subscribed  the  famous  concordat  of 
Worms  (1122),  by  which  he  surrendered  the 
investiture  with  ring  and  crosier  as  tokens  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  agreed  to  permit  the 
free  choice  of  the  German  bishops,  whose  elec- 
tion, however,  was  to  take  place  in  presence  of 
the  emperor  or  of  his  plenipotentiary.  It  was 
moreover  agreed  that  in  doubtful  elections,  or  in 
electoral  disagreements,  the  decision  should  lie 
with  the  emperor,  whose  imperial  authority,  in 
connection  with  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
churchmen,  was  at  the  same  time  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged. The  concordat,  virtually  a  com- 
promise, was  received  throughout  Europe  with 
greatjoy,  and  the  remainder  of  Henry  'sreign  was 
passed  in  peace  with  the  church;  but  dissensions 
prevailed  everywhere  throughout  his  dominions. 
He  formed  plans  for  strengtbening  the  imperial 
power,  but  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  a  contagious 
disease.  "With  him  the  race  of  Salian  or  Fran- 
conian  princes  became  extinct.  His  hereditary 
possessions  fell  to  the  sons  of  his  sister  Agnes, 
Frederic  and  Conrad  of  Ilohenstaufen ;  and  the 
imperial  crown  was  conferred  upon  Lothaire  of 
Saxony. 

HENRY  VI.,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  emperor 
of  Germany,  son  and  successor  of  Frederic  I. 
(Barbarossa),  born  in  11G5,  died  in  Sicily,  Sept. 
28,  1197.     He  had  been  crowned  king  by  the 


Lombards  in  1185,  and  was  also  during  his 
father's  lifetime  named  successor  to  the  imperial 
throne.  In  1186  he  married  the  Norman  heiress, 
Constance  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Upon  the  death 
of  Frederic  in  Syria  (1190),  Henry,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  government  during  his 
father's  absence,  succeeded  without  opposition. 
But  the  return  from  England  of  Henry  the  Lion 
of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  temporarily  exiled 
by  Frederic,  provoked  new  wars,  which  were  at 
length  terminated  by  the  marriage  of  the  son  of 
the  duke  with  Agnes,  princess  palatine,  cousin 
to  Henry.  In  1192  King  Richard  of  England 
(Cceur  de  Lion)  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
travelling  homeward  in  disguise  through  Ger- 
many was  recognized  and  imprisoned  by  Henry's 
order  at  Trifels  for  more  than  a  year,  in  punish- 
ment for  an  insult  offered  in  Palestine  to  the 
standard  of  the  German  leader,  Duke  Leopold. 
Soon  after  this  the  emperor  proceeded  in  great 
force  to  Naples  and  Sicily  to  secure  the  inher- 
itance of  his  consort.  His  cruelty  to  the  Italian 
nobles  who  had  rebelled,  and  the  extortion  which 
he  practised  on  this  occasion,  rendered  him  so 
odious,  that  his  sudden  death  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  poison.  Constance  has  been  accused 
of  the  murder.  At  the  period  of  his  death, 
Henry  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Greek  empire,  as  a  preliminary  enterprise 
to  a  new  crusade. 

HENRY  VII.,  of  Luxemburg,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, born  in  1262,  died  in  Buonconventi,  near 
Sienna,  Aug.  24, 1313.  He  was  elected  emperor 
in  1308,  after  an  interregnum  of  7  months  which 
followed  the  death  of  Albert  I.  His  reign  was 
short,  but  respectable.  After  punishing  the 
murderers  of  Ins  predecessor,  and  after  the 
marriage  of  his  son  John  with  the  heiress  of 
Bohemia,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  which  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines,  and,  having  compelled  the  Milanese  to 
consenHto  his  coronation  with  the  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  north- 
ern Italy,  and  continued  his  march  southward 
to  Rome,  of  which  King  Robert  of  Naples 
held  military  possession.  Among  other  dis- 
tinguished men  who  came  forward  at  this  period 
to  do  homage  to  the  emperor,  was  Dante,  who 
presented  a  Latin  discourse  upon  the  imperial 
dominion,  and,  as  a  devoted  Ghibelline,  besought 
Henry  to  exert  his  power  vigorously  against  his 
enemies.  After  the  reduction  of  Rome,  and  the 
imperial  coronation  by  cardinals  (the  pope, 
Clement  V.,  having  transferred  the  holy  see  to 
Avignon  in  1309),  Henry  placed  the  Neapolitan 
king  Robert  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
was  about  to  march  against  Naples  when  he 
died  suddenly,  poisoned,  it  was  affirmed,  by  a 
priest  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist. 

HENRY,  surnamed  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  born  in  1129,  died  in  Brunswick 
in  1195.  Bis  father,  Henry  the  Proud,  had 
been  outlawed  and  despoiled  of  his  possessions 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  election  of  the 
emperor  Conrad  III.     He  died  soon  after,  leav- 
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ing  a  son  10  years  of  age,  to  whom  (as  the 
Saxons  had  never  succumbed  to  the  decision  of 
Conrad  respecting  their  late  duke)  Saxony  was 
speedily  restored.  At  the  diet  at  Frankfort 
(1147)  he  formally  demanded  restitution  of  all 
his  possessions,  Bavaria  having  been  bestowed 
upon  Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria.  Conrad 
refused,  and  a  war  ensued,  the  results  of  which 
in  the  main  were  favorable  to  Henry.  Frederic 
Barbarossa  meanwhile  succeeded  Conrad  (1152), 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  to  Henry 
the  Bavarian  duchy.  Henry's  dominions,  includ- 
ing part  of  modern  Pomerania,  now  extended 
from  the  Baltic  and  North  sea  to  the  Danube. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Guelph,  and  in 
all  respects  the  most  considerable  of  the  German 
princes.  He  triumphed  over  a  confederacy  of 
church  potentates  who  conspired  against  him  in 
his  own  dominions;  and  in  1168  he  espoused 
Matilda  (or  Maud)  of  England,  sister  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion.  Under  him  Ltibeck,  founded  a 
few  years  before  (1140),  was  built  up  into  a 
powerful  city.  Hamburg,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Wends,  wras  rebuilt.  Munich 
was  founded.  Improvements  were  everywhere 
encouraged  in  education  and  industry.  He  had 
in  the  mean  time  become  unpopular  with  neigh- 
boring princes  and  bishops,  who  threatened  to 
arrest  his  growing  importance.  He  attacked 
them,  devastated  Thuringia,  reconquered  Bre- 
men, and,  having  restored  tranquillity  along 
his  frontiers,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  (1172).  Feeling  now  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  decline  service  in  the  imperial  expedi- 
tions in  Italy,  he  withdrew  his  forces  at  a  criti- 
cal moment ;  and  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  defection  was  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
peror at  Leguano  (1176).  Frederic's  revenge 
was  not  long  delayed.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  after  the  peace  of  Venice,  in  1778,  he 
summoned  the  duke  to  appear  before  him  at 
a  diet  at  Worms.  The  summons,  thrice  repeat- 
ed, was  unheeded,  and  the  contumacious  prince 
was  declared  deposed,  and  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire.  His  fiefs  were  parcelled  out  among 
other  princes,  who  marched  in  league  to  take 
possession.  Henry  beat  them  off,  but  the  ar- 
rival of  the  emperor  with  overwhelming  force 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  Ltibeck,  and  at  length 
into  Holstein.  He  was  forced  soon  after  to 
humble  himself  at  the  feet  of  Frederic  (1181), 
who  banished  lam  for  3  years  to  England. 
There  he  became  the  father  of  a  son,  from 
whom  the  British  Hanoverian  sovereigns  trace 
their  descent.  He  was  meanwhile  reinstated 
in  his  hereditary  possessions  of  Brunswick  and 
Liineburg,  and  at  the  end  of  the  3  years  recrossed 
the  channel  to  take  personal  possession.  Fred- 
eric, however,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  again 
to  England  (1184).  Five  years  later,  in  conse- 
quence of  asserted  violation,  by  the  imperial 
authorities,  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  re- 
turned to  make  war  for  their  absolute  recovery. 
Frederic  died  in  1190  ;  when,  after  making 
peace  and  entering  into  a  family  alliance  with 
Henry  VI.,  by  the   marriage  of  his  son  with 


Agnes,  cousin  of  the  emperor  (an  alliance  which 
seemed  naturally  to  promise  a  termination  of 
the  great  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  feud),  the  Sax- 
on duke  was  at  length  enabled  to  repose. 

HENRY,  Caleb  Sprague,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Rutland, 
Mass.,  Aug.  2,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  college  in  1825,  and  after  having 
pursued  a  course  of  theological  studies  at  An- 
dover  and  New  Haven,  he  was  settled  in  1828 
as  a  Congregationalist  minister  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.  In  1831  ill  health  obliged  him  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  he  spent- 
two  years  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  study  of 
philosophy.  In  1833  he  was  settled  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  In  1834  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
"Principles  and  Prospects  of  the  Friends  of 
Peace."  About  this  time  lie  also  established  a 
journal  called  the  "American  Advocate  of 
Peace,"  which  after  the  first  year  became  the 
organ  of  the  American  peace  society.  In  1835 
he  removed  to  New  York,. where  he  took  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Soon  after- 
ward he  was  appointed  professor  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Bristol  college,  Penn. 
In  1837  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Hawks  founded  the  "New 
York  Review."  In  1839  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  New  York 
university.  He  published  in  1845  an  "Epitome 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  abbe  Bautain  for  the  university 
of  France.  This  work  Dr.  Henry  translated 
and  continued  from  the  time  of  Reid  down  to 
the  date  of  its  publication.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Cousin's  lectures  on 
Locke's  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
with  notes  and  additional  pieces ;  this  work  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "  Cousin's  Psychology" 
(Hartford,  1834),  and  in  1856  it  had  reached  a 
4th  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  1847  he 
took  the  rectorship  of  St.  Clement's  church, 
New  York.  His  health  failing,  he  resigned  his 
parochial  charge  in  1850,  but  retained  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  in  addition  to  its  duties  performed 
for  some  part  of  the  time  the  labors  of  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  university  also.  In  1852  his 
health  had  become  so  completely  broken  that 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  connectioiwwith 
the  university.  In  1857  he  removed  to  rough- 
keepsie,  where  he  still  resides.  Dr.  Henry  has 
published,  beside  the  works  above  mention- 
ed, "  Compendium  of  Christian  Antiquities" 
(8vo.,  1837);  "Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays" 
(1839);  "Guizot's  General  History  of  Civili- 
zation, with  Notes;"  "Household  Liturgy;" 
Taylor's  "  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,"  revised,  with  a  chapter  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  (8vo.,  New  York, 
1845);  numerous  addresses,  &c. 

HENRY,  JosEPn,  an  American  phvsicist, 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1797.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education,  and  for 
some  years  pursued  the  occupation  of  r<  watch- 
maker in  his  native  city.  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Al- 
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bany  academy.     A  strong  taste  for  scientific 
pursuits  led  him  in  1827  to  begin  a  series  of 
experiments  in  electricity.     In  1828   he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  various  modifications  of 
electro-magnetic   apparatus.     Previous  to  his 
investigations  the  means  of   developing  mag- 
netism  in  soft  iron  were  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  electro-magnet  which  then  ex- 
isted was  inapplicable  to  the  lengthened  trans- 
mission of  power.     He  was  the  first  to  prove 
by  actual  experiment  that  in  order  to  develop 
magnetic  power  at  a  distance,  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery of  intensity  must  be  employed  to  project 
the  current  through  the  long  conductor,  and  that 
a  magnet  surrounded  by  many  turns  of  one 
long  wire  must  be  used  to  receive  this  current. 
He  was  also  the  first  actually  to  magnetize  a 
piece  of  iron  at  a  distance,  and  invented  the 
first  machine  moved  by  the  agency  of  electro- 
magnetism.      (See  Electro-Magnetism.)      In 
March,  1829,  he  exhibited  to  the  Albaby  insti- 
tute electro-magnets  which  possessed  magnetic 
power  superior  to  that  of  any  before  known, 
and  subsequently  he  constructed  others  on  the 
same  plan,  one  of  which,  now  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  will  sustain 
3,600  pounds,  with  a  battery  occupying  about 
a  cubic  foot  of  space.     In  1831,  in  some  ex- 
periments at  the  Albany  academy,  he  trans- 
mitted signals  by  means  of  the  electro-mag- 
net through  a  wire  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
causing  a  bell  to  sound  at  the  further  end  of 
the  wire.     An  account  of  these  experiments 
and  of  his  electro-magnetic  machine  was  pub- 
lished   in   Silliman's    "  American  Journal   of 
Science"   in   1831,   vol.   xix.,  in  which   Prof. 
Henry  pointed  out  the  applicability  of  the  tacts 
demonstrated  by  his   experiments  to  the  in- 
stantaneous conveyance  of  intelligence  between 
distant  points  by  means  of  a  magnetic  tele- 
graph, which  was  several  years  subsequently 
brought  into  practical  operation  by  Prof.  Morse. 
In  1832  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton,  where  he  continued  his  experiments 
and  researches.   In  his  first  course  of  lectures  in 
that  institution  in  1833  he  mentioned  the  project 
of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  explained 
how  the  electro-magnet  might  be  used  to  pro- 
duce mechanical  effects  at  a  distance  adequate 
to  making  signals  of  various  kinds.    He  did  not, 
however,  attempt  to  reduce  these  principles  to 
practice,  or  to  apply  any  of  his  discoveries  to 
processes  in  the  arts.   In  Feb.  1837,  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  in  April  of  that  year  visited  Prof. 
Wheatstone  of  King's  college,  London,  to  whom 
be  explained  his  discoveries  and  his  method  of 
producing  great  mechanical  effects  at  a  distance, 
such  as  the  ringing  of  church  bells  100  miles  off 
by  means  of  the  electro-magnet.  In  1846,  on  the 
organization  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  at 
"Washington,  Prof.   Henry   was   appointed   its 
secretary,  a  post  which  he  still  holds,  and  which 
gives  him  the  principal  direction  of  the  institu- 
tion.    Prof.  Henry  has  published  "  Contribu- 
tions to  Electricity  and  Magnetism"  (4to.,  Phil- 


adelphia, 1839),  and  is  the  author  of  many 
scientific  papers  in  the  "American  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions,"  in  Silliman's  "Journal,"  and 
in  the  "Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute." 

HENRY,  Patrick,  an  American  orator  and 
statesman,    born   at  Studley,  Hanover  co.,Va., 
May  29,  1736,  died  June  6,  1799.     His  father, 
John  Henry,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
and  nephew  on  the  maternal  side  to  Dr.  William 
Robertson,  the  historian.     His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Winston,  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Col.  John  Syme  of  Hanover,  and  after- 
ward to  John  Henry,  who  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, county  surveyor,  presiding  magistrate,  and 
a  man  of  liberal  education  and  conspicuous  loy- 
alty.    The  youthful  Patrick  Henry  must  have 
heard  the  king  of  England  toasted  many  times  at 
his  father's  board.     A  feAv  years  after  the  birth 
of  the  boy,  Col.  John  Henry  removed  from  Stud- 
ley  to  Mount  Brilliant  in  the  same  county,  where 
the  childhood  and  early  youth  of  the  future  ora- 
tor were  passed.     He  was  sent  first  to  an  "  old 
field  school,"  where  at  that  period  tuition  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  English  and  primary  de- 
partments, with  perhaps  a  smattering  of  the 
classics.     At  10  years  of  age  he  returned  home, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  immediate 
care  of  his  father,  who  had  opened  a  grammar 
school  in  his  own  house.     Here  he  acquired  a 
competent  English  education,  and  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  and  mathematics.     But  these 
pursuits   encountered   a  powerful   obstacle   in 
other  tastes  of  the  boy,  which  are  said  to  have 
strongly  characterized  his  mother's  family,  the 
Winstons.   Hunting  and  angling  early  grew  to  be 
passions  with  him.     He  would  desert  his  books 
at  any  moment  to  seek  the  forest  with  his  gun, 
or  the  neighboring  streams  with  his  fishing  rod ; 
and  on  these  occasions  he  greatly  preferred  pros- 
ecuting his  rambles  alone.     He  would  leave  the 
noisy  crowd  who  drove  the  deer,  and  take  his 
silent  stand  at  some   spot  where  the   animal 
probably  would  pass;  or  wandering  aAvay  by 
himself,  would  lie  lazily  upon  the  bank,  watch- 
ing his  cork  for  hours,  in  idle  reverie.     Thus, 
in  a  round  of  indolent   dreams,  passed  some 
years,  when  at  the  age  of  14  he  accompanied 
his  mother  to  church,  and  heard  the  celebrated 
Presbyterian  preacher  Samuel  Davies.     The  in- 
cident was  destined  to  produce  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  boy.     The  wonderful  eloquence  of 
Davies,  which  still  lives  in  popular  tradition, 
seems  to  have  opened  a  new  world  for  him. 
Henry  spoke  of  him  throughout  life  in  terms  of 
unbounded  admiration,  and  declared  that  any 
success  which  he  himself  had  achieved  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  inspiring  example  of 
the  great  orator  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
About  this  time  his  father's  circumstances  seem 
to  have  become  embarrassed,  and  he  required 
assistance  from  his  sons.     Patrick  was  accord- 
ingly placed  behind  the  counter  of  a  country 
merchant,  and  the  year  after,  at  the  age  of  16, 
his  father  set  him  up  in  business,  with  his  elder 
brother  William  as  partner.     But  the  venture 
was  unfortunate.     The  future  orator  possessed 
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none  of  the  traits  which  yield  success  in  trade. 
He  was  indolent,  careless,  and  as  slovenly  in 
his  dress  as  he  was  awkward  in  manners.  His 
conversation,  it  is  true,  was  humorous  and  at- 
tractive, but  his  fondness  for  social  pleasures 
was  rather  an  obstacle  than  an  advantage. 
William  Henry  was  even  less  energetic  than  his 
brother,  and,  after  a  year's  experience,  aban- 
doned the  business.  Instead  of  striving  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  thus  made,  Patrick  became 
etill  more  indolent.  His  social  and  sporting 
propensities  grew  upon  him.  The  hunter's 
horn  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds  often  drew  him 
away ;  and  even  when  he  overcame  the  tempt- 
ation, his  occupations  at  the  store  Avere  scarce- 
ly more  profitable.  He  perseveringly  expended 
on  the  violin  and  the  flute  the  energies  which 
should  have  been  given  to  his  business.  At 
other  times  he  gratified  the  spirit  of  dry  humor 
which  characterized  him  by  exciting  debates 
among  the  country  people  who  hung  around 
the  store.  He  would  relate  stories,  real  or  fic- 
titious, and  derive  his  own  amusement  from 
the  emotions  exhibited  by  the  simple  auditors. 
If  to  these  idle  pursuits  be  added  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse  any 
one  credit,  the  result  of  the  mercantile  venture 
may  without  difficulty  be  understood.  At  the 
end  of  2  or  3  years  the  store  was  closed,  and 
Patrick  Henry  was  insolvent.  He  had  just 
been  married  to  Miss  Slielton,  the  daughter  of 
a  respectable  farmer.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  father  and  father-in-law  he  commenced 
farming  upon  a  small  scale,  but  at  the  end  of  2 
years  abandoned  it  in  despair,  and  selling  his 
scant  property,  turned  again  to  merchandise. 
But  experience  and  misfortune  had  taught  him 
nothing.  The  violin,  the  flute,  his  old  pastime 
of  telling  stories  and  watching  the  expression 
of  his  auditors,  were  cultivated  with  renewed 
ardor.  He  studied  geography,  read  translations 
of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  Livy  being  his 
favorite,  and,  when  weary  of  books,  shut  up  his 
store,  and  went  hunting  or  angling.  The  former 
result  duly  followed.  He  again  became  a  bank- 
rupt, and  was  compelled  to  cast  about  him  for 
the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  young 
wife.  The  law  suggested  itself,  and,  in  that 
spirit  of  buoyant  hopefulness  which  character- 
ized him  throughout  life,  he  adopted  the  idea 
with  ardor.  At  the  age  of  24,  and  after  only  6 
weeks'  study,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
judges,  who  granted  him  a  license  with  serious 
hesitation,  and  only  after  procuring  from  the 
candidate  a  promise  to  study  further  before 
commencing  the  practice.  It  is  said  that  at 
this  time  Henry  was  unable  to  draw  a  declara- 
tion, or  perform  the  simplest  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  could  obtain  no  practice,  and  the 
distress  of  his  family  was  extreme.  Ho  was 
living  with  Mr.  Shelton,  his  father-in-law,  who 
then  kept  the  tavern  at  Hanover  Court  House, 
and  assisted  in  a  measure  in  the  business,  filling 
the  place  of  Mr.  Shelton  in  the  tavern  when 
he  was  compelled  to  be  absent.  Otherwise  he 
Was  as  idle  as  ever.     Thus  passed  2  or  3  years, 


doubtless  very  miserable  ones  to  the  young  man. 
His  proud  spirit  must  have  writhed  under  the 
sense  of  dependence ;  and  the  pleasantries  in 
which  we  are  told  that  he  indulged  were  prob- 
ably the  mask  of  an  impatient?  and  nervous  dis- 
content. But  the  moment  approached  which 
was  to  witness  a  change  in  his  fortunes.  Events 
were  rapidly  hastening  toward  the  point  when 
the  great  political  struggle,  in  which  he  would 
bear  so  glorious  a  part,  was  to  commence.  His 
first  appearance  in  public,  as  in  every  great 
movement  of  his  career,  was  on  the  side  of 
popular  rights.  At  the  age  of  27  he  was  re- 
tained, for  want  of  a  better  advocate,  in  what 
seemed  a  desperate  struggle — the  celebrated 
"  parsons'  cause,"  the  history  of  which  was 
briefly  as  follows.  In  1755,  a  year  of  great 
drought,  and  serious  public  embarrassment  from 
the  expenses  of  the  French  war,  the  house  of 
burgesses  had  enacted  that  all  debts  due  in  to- 
bacco, then  a  species  of  currency,  should  be 
paid  either  in  kind  or  in  money,  at  the  rate  of 
16s.  8d.  for  the  100  lbs.  of  tobacco,  or  2d.  per 
pound.  The  law  was  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  was  to  remain  in  force  for  10  months. 
Its  effect  was  of  course  to  reduce  all  fees  and 
salaries  to  a  moderate  amount  in  money,  and  it 
bore  especially  upon  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ed church.  They  were  entitled  by  law  to  16,000 
lbs.  of  tobacco  per  annum  each,  and  the  act  de- 
prived them  of  about  66  per  cent,  of  their  due. 
There  was  much  dissatisfaction,  but  no  resist- 
ance. When,  however,  in  1758,  a  similar  law  was 
passed,  an  acrimonious  controversy  arose  be- 
tween the  planters  and  the  clergy.  The  latter 
appealed  finally  to  the  king  in  council,  and  the  act 
was  declared  void.  Suits  were  immediately  in- 
stituted by  the  clergy  in  the  different  counties 
to  recover  the  amount  of  loss  which  they  had 
suffered  by  the  "  twopenny  act."  The  county 
of  Hanover  was  selected  as  the  theatre  of  the 
struggle,  the  decision  in  one  case  being  regarded 
as  a  fair  test  of  the  question.  The  court,  on 
demurrer,  very  properly  decided  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff,  the  Rev.  John  Maury ;  and  the 
case  now  stood  upon  a  common  writ  of  inquiry 
of  damages.  The  contest  was  considered  at 
an  end,  and  Patrick  Henry  seems  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  defendants  merely  as  a  matter 
of  form.  They  had  calculated  without  the 
popular  feeling  against  the  clergy,  who  were 
sincerely  hated  by  a  great  part  of  the  people  of 
the  colony.  A  large  crowd  assembled  to  witness 
the  trial  of  the  question  of  damages.  On  the 
bench  sat  more  than  20  of  the  clergy,  among 
them  many  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  col- 
ony. Their  case  was  lucidly  and  calmly  stated 
by  Mr.  Peter  Lyons,  a  distinguished  counsellor- 
of  the  time  ;  and  Patrick  Henry  rose  to  reply. 
The  array  before  him  was  terrifying  to  a  youth-, 
ful  and  inexperienced  man,  and  the  presence  of 
his  father  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trate did  not  lessen  the  embarrassment  of  his 
position.  His  exordium  was  awkward  and  con- 
fused. He  visibly  faltered.  The  crowd,  whose 
sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  which  he  rep- 
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resented,  hung  their  heads,  and  gave  up  the 
contest.  The  clergy  smiled  and  exchanged 
glances  of  triumph.  The  father  of  the  speaker 
almost  sunk  back  in  his  seat.  But  a  change 
suddenly  took  place  in  the  demeanor  of  every 
one.  All  eyes  were  drawn  to  the  youthful  ora- 
tor. His  confusion  had  passed  away ;  his  form 
rose  erect;  his  eyes  surveyed  the  crowd  with 
that  eagle  glance  which  is  represented  to  have 
been  one  of  his  most  striking  traits ;  and  the 
"  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transfor- 
mation of  appearance,"  which  his  contempo- 
raries spoke  of,  passed  over  him.  Those  who 
beard  the  unknown  young  man  in  this  his  first 
speech  said  that  he  "made  their  blood  run  cold 
and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end."  Under  his  ter- 
rible invective  the  clergy  disappeared  hastily 
from  the  bench ;  and  the  jury,  after  retiring  for 
an  instant,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  one  penny 
damages.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lyons 
for  a  new  trial,  but  it  was  overruled ;  and  Pat- 
rick Henry,  thenceforth  the  "  man  of  the  peo- 
ple," was  caught  up  by  the  crowd,  drawn  out 
of  the  court  house,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  delighted  multitude.  Thus,  at  a  single 
step,  Henry  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
orators  of  the  time.  His  success  in  the  parsons' 
cause  brought  him  profit  as  well  as  fame.  He 
no  longer  suffered  from  want  of  business,  and 
6eems  to  have  addressed  himself  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  profession  with  industry  and  en- 
ergy. The  law  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
monopolize  his  genius.  He  entered  the  bouse 
of  burgesses  in  the  spring  of  1765,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  England  consummated  her  long 
series  of  oppressions  upon  the  American  colo- 
nies by  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act.  The  bill 
received  the  royal  sanction  in  March  of  that 
year,  and  in  May  it  came  up  .for  discussion  be- 
fore the  burgesses.  The  character  of  that  body 
was  anomalous — its  action  difiicult  to  predict. 
It  had  opposed  consistently,  and  with  stubborn 
fidelity,  all  encroachments  of  the  home  govern- 
ment from  the  earliest  times;  it  had  repeatedly 
denied  the  right  of  the  English  parliament  to 
lay  imposts  upon  the  people  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  had  systematically  contended  for 
the  great  constitutional  principle  that  taxation 
and  representation  were  inseparable.  But  pe- 
culiar elements  and  considerations  entered  into 
the  struggle  about  to  take  place.  An  open  rup- 
ture with  England  was  extremely  repugnant  to 
I  the  rooted  sentiments  and  long  cherished  pre- 
judices of  the  dominant  party  in  the  house. 
The  great  majority  of  the  burgesses  were  opu- 
lent planters  of  the  tide  water  region.  They 
were  attached  to  the  mother  country  by  a 
thousand  ties.  Proud  of  their  origin  and  of  the 
greatness  of  the  English  name,  every  consider- 
ation of  kindred  blood,  family  memories,  and 
social  alliance  with  the  gentry  of  England,  led 
them  to  revolt  from  a  definite  termination  of 
the  close  and  grateful  connection.  They  re- 
garded Magna  Charta,  the  established  church, 
and  the  common  law,  as  a  part  of  their  inherit- 
ance ;  and  a  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  bound 


them  to  Great  Britain  seemed  a  relinquishment 
of  the  part  which  they  had  in  these  great  in- 
stitutions. Thus  socially  and  politically  the 
ruling  classes  in  Virginia  were  opposed  to  ex- 
treme measures,  and  in  the  house  which  as- 
sembled in  the  spring  of  1765  they  were  repre- 
sented by  their  most  powerful  names.  These 
gentlemen  tried  to  convince  themselves  that 
the  crisis  was  not  as  dangerous  as  it  was  de- 
scribed to  be.  They  would  not  agree  that  the 
plain  choice  was  between  submission  and  re- 
sistance. They  held  back,  hesitated,  and  ad- 
vocated renewed  protests  and  petitions.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  general  indecision  and 
doubt  that  Patrick  Henry  startled  the  assem- 
bly, and  threw  them  into  sudden  agitation,  by 
his  celebrated  resolutions.  He  was  almost  un- 
known to  the  members,  and  the  first  sentiment 
of  the  richly  clad  planters  was  scorn  and  indig- 
nation at  the  presumption  of  the  slovenly  and 
awkward  youth,  in  leather  knee  breeches  and  a 
homespun  coat,  who  ventured  thus  to  assume 
the  post  of  leader  in  an  assemblage  so  august 
and  at  a  moment  so  critical.  The  prejudices  of 
caste  were  thus  added  to  bitter  political  oppo- 
sition, and  the  struggle  between  the  obscure 
youth  and  his  powerful  adversaries  began  with 
passionate  vehemence.  His  resolutions,  which 
he  had  hastily  written  on  the  leaf  of  a  law 
book,  contained  none  of  the  old  formal  and 
submissive  phrases.  They  suggested  no  new 
petition  or  protest.  They  declared  that  the 
house  of  burgesses  and  the  executive  had  "  the 
exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  im- 
posts upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ;" 
and  that,  consequently,  the  stamp  act,  and  all 
other  acts  of  parliament  affecting  the  rights  of 
the  American  colonies,  were  unconstitutional 
and  void.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  these 
resolves  startled  from  their  propriety,  and  stung 
into  sudden  and  bitter  activity,  the  advocates  of 
new  petitions,  memorials,  and  representations. 
Their  hostility  was  violent,  and  young  Henry 
was  the  mark  at  which  ihey  directed  their 
most  indignant  invectives.  The  best  patriots  re- 
ceived the  resolutions  with  a  tempest  of  oppo- 
sition. They  were  declared  extreme,  impolitic, 
and  dangerous.  "  Many  threats  were  uttered," 
says  Henry,  "  and  much  abuse  cast  on  me  by  the 
parties  for  submission."  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
heard  the  debate,  says  that  it  was  "most  bloody." 
But  the  nerve  and  resolution  of  the  young  bur- 
gess were  as  great  as  his  eloquence.  In  the 
midst  of  the  debate  he  thundered :  "  Csesar  had 
his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and 
George  the  Third"  —  "Treason!"  cried  the 
speaker,  "  Treason,  treason!"  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  house — "may  profit  by  their  exam- 
ple! If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it !" 
The  resolutions,  in  spite  of  a  bitter  and  deter- 
mined attack,  were  carried  —  the  last  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  passionate  opposition  of 
the  conservative  party  sufficiently  appears  from 
an  incident  related  by  Jefferson.  As  Mr.  Peyton 
Randolph,  one  of  the  burgesses,  passed  him  in 
the  lobby,  he  exclaimed  with  a  violent  oath : 
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u  I  would  have  given  500  guineas  for  a  single 
vote!"  The  young  man  had  thus  achieved  at 
the  age  of  29  the  reputation  of  being  the  great- 
est orator  and  political  thinker  of  a  land  filled 
with  celebrated  public  speakers  and  statesmen. 
His  voice  had  aroused  the  storm ;  his  genius 
had  comprehended  the  exigencies  of  the  cri- 
sis, and  set  the  ball  in  motion.  He  had  sud- 
denly become  a  "power  in  the  state;"  and 
the  sceptre,  departing  from  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  planters,  was  wielded  by  the  county 
court  lawyer.  The  mouthpiece  of  resistance, 
the  authoritative  representative  of  the  masses 
as  distinguished  from  the  aristocracy,  and  soon 
to  be  the  advocate  of  revolution,  Patrick  Henry 
thenceforth  occupied  a  post  of  strength  from 
which  his  most  powerful  enemies  were  unable 
to  drive  him.  From  the  pursuits  of  his  pro- 
fession, to  which  he  returned,  he  was  soon 
again  recalled  to  the  stage  of  pnblic  events.  The 
stamp  act  had  been  repealed,  but  the  policy  of 
laying  burdens  upon  the  colonies  had  not  been 
abandoned.  In  1767  the  act  levying  duties 
upon  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  other  articles,  threw 
the  country  into  renewed  ferment.  To  curb 
the  malcontents  of  the  northern  provinces,  two 
British  regiments  and  some  vessels  of  war  were 
6ent  to  Boston.  Events  ripened  slowly  but  surely. 
In  the  spring  session  of  1769  the  leading  ad- 
vocates of  resistance  in  the  house  of  burgesses, 
of  whom  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  Lees  were  the  most  active  and  determined, 
offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which  caused  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  by  Lord  Botetourt. 
Henry  and  his  friends  immediately  assembled  at 
the  old  Raleigh  tavern  in  Williamsburg,  and 
drew  up  articles  of  association  against  the  use  of 
British  merchandise,  which  were  generally  sign- 
ed by  the  burgesses.  Here  terminated  for  a 
time  the  struggle,  and  Henry  returned  to  his 
profession,  though  he  continued  a  member  of 
the  burgesses.  In  this  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  general  court,  where  his  appear- 
ance was  respectable,  but  not  distinguished. 
He  was  not  a  good  "  case  lawyer,"  from  defec- 
tive study ;  but  in  jury  trials,  where  his  won- 
derful powers  of  oratory  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  passions  of  men,  he  far  exceeded 
all  his  contemporaries.  The  effect  which  he 
produced  upon  juries  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
most indescribable.  He  exercised  a  species  of 
magnetic  fascination  over  them,  which  took 
their  reason  captive  and  decided  the  result 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 
For  4  years  Henry  continued  to  occupy  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  to  practise  his 
profession.  Then  the  struggle  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  commenced  in  ear- 
nest. It  was  plain  that  both  sides  were  great- 
ly embittered,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Patrick  Henry.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  other  advocates  of  uncompromising 
resistance,  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public  sentiment,  and  precipitate  the  rupture. 
Early  in  the  session  of  1773,  Henry,  Jefferson, 
the  two  Lees,  and  Dabney  Carr  met  in  the  Ra- 


leigh tavern  and  originated  that  great  machine, 
the  M  committee  of  correspondence,  for  the  dis- 
semination of  intelligence  between  the  colo- 
nies." The  burgesses  promptly  acted  upon  the 
suggestion,  and  were  as  promptly  dissolved  by 
Lord  Dunmore,  who  had  succeeded  Botetourt. 
They  were,  every  one,  reelected  by  the  people, 
and  resumed  their  seats  in  the  spring  of  177-L 
The  committee  of  correspondence  had  been 
duly  organized,  and  "the  plan  thus  prop  - 
says  Mr.  Irving,  "by  their  'noble,  patriotic  sister 
colony  of  Virginia,'  was  promptly  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  met  with 
general  concurrence."  Massachusetts  had  al- 
ready made  her  courageous  stand  against  par- 
liament. The  tea  of  the  East  India  company 
had  been  thrown  overboard  in  Boston  harbor, 
and  a  collision  between  England  and  the  colo- 
nies was  now  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 
The  most  determined  patriots  were  therefore 
summoned  to  the  public  councils  in  Virginia 
The  Boston  port  bill,  closing  Boston  harbor  on 
June  1,  speedily  arrived.  The  leaders  of  the 
burgesses  again  met  in  secret  consultation,  and 
the  result  Avas  a  resolution  that  the  1st  of  June 
should  be  set  apart  as  M  a  day  of  fasting,  humil- 
iation, and  prayer"  throughout  the  province. 
The  burgesses  passed  the  resolution,  and  Dun- 
more  duly  dissolved  them.  They  retired  to  the 
Raleigh  tavern  as  before ;  but  public  feeling 
was  too  deeply  aroused  to  content  itself  with 
protests  or  "articles  of  association."  The  day 
of  petitions  and  memorials  had  passed  away ; 
the  time  for  definite  action  had  arrived.  The 
meeting  at  the  Raleigh  in  May.  1774.  resulted 
in  two  resolves  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
first  was  that  the  different  counties  should  be 
recommended  to  elect  deputies  to  assemble  at 
Williamsburg,  Aug.  1,  to  consult  for  the  good 
of  the  colony.  The  second  was  that  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  should  propose  im- 
mediately to  all  the  colonies  a  general  congress, 
to  meet  annually,  and  deliberate  upon  the  com- 
mon welfare ;  "  the  first  recommendation  of  a 
general  congress,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "by  any 
pnblic  assembly."  The  deputies  accordingly 
assembled  on  Aug.  1,  subscribed  a  new  and 
more  thorough  non-importation  agreement,  and 
appointed  delegates  to  a  general  congress,  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  Among 
these  delegates  was  Patrick  Henry,  and  his 
voice  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  of  the 
august  assembly.  His  fame  had  preceded  him. 
He  was  recognized  and  greeted  as  the  great 
champion  of  constitutional  liberty — the  man 
who.  more  than  any  other,  had  aroused  public 
sentiment  in,  and  directed  the  councils  of.  the 
great  province  of  Virginia.  His  extraordinary 
eloquence  astonished  all  listeners.  It  was 
"  Shakespeare  and  Garrick  combined."  When 
he  took  his  seat,  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt 
in  any  mind  that  he  was  the  greatest  oral 
America,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  any  land 
or  age.  In  the  routine  of  actual  business  Henry 
was  surpassed  by  many  of  his  associates.  Here, 
as  throughout  life,  his  constitutional  indolenca 
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interposed.  But  it  may  justly  be  doubted 
whether,  by  confining  the  exercise  of  his  ge- 
nius to  vital  principles  and  great  occasions,  he 
did  not  achieve  more  splendid  results  for  his 
country.  A  petition  to  the  king,  and  an  ad- 
dress and  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  were  the  chief  results  of  the  congress, 
which  adjourned  in  October.  Henry  returned 
home  with  his  brother  delegates,  and,  when 
asked  who  was  "  the  greatest  man  in  congress," 
replied  that  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina 
was  the  greatest  orator,  but  Col.  George  Wash- 
ington the  greatest  man — an  instance  of  his 
powers  of  penetrating  into  the  depths  of  hu- 
man character.  With  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  1775,  all  things  advanced  rapidly  toward 
the  dividing  line  between  peace  and  war.  In 
March  the  second  convention  met  at  old  St. 
John's  church  in  Richmond,  and  here  again 
Henry  assumed  a  position  very  far  in  advance 
of  his  associates.  He  rose  and  moved  that  the 
militia  should  be  organized,  and  the  "  colony 
be  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defence."  The 
resolutions  met  with  strong  opposition,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  his  stamp  act  resolutions  10 
years  before  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  The 
leading  and  greatest  patriots  warmly  opposed 
them  as  precipitate  and  ill  advised.  Henry's 
speech  in  reply  was  one  of  extraordinary  elo- 
quence and  power.  With  the  vision  of  a 
prophet  almost,  he  exclaimed :  "  There  is  no 
retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery.  Our 
chains  are  forged !  Their  clanking  may  be 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The  next 
breeze  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring 

to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but 
as  for  me — give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  !" 
The  resolutions  were  passed  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  and  the  convention  rose.  Ere  long 
arrived  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord.  The  contest  was  not  to  be  long 
delayed  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.  In  compliance 
with  general  orders  from  England,  Lord  Dun- 
more  on  the  night  of  April  20  removed  clan- 
destinely from  the  magazine  in  Williamsburg 
all  the  powder  of  the  colony.  The  alarm  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  province,  and  the  people 
flew  to  arms.  Seven  hundred  men  assembled 
at  Fredericsburg,  but,  receiving  an  assurance 
that  the  powder  would  be  restored,  were  dis- 
banded. Patrick  Henry  saw  the  favorable  mo- 
ment thus  about  to  pass.  He  determined  to  act 
boldly.  Summoning  the  militia  of  Hanover, 
he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  despatched  a 
troop  to  arrest  the  king's  receiver-general,  and 
marched  upon  Williamsburg.  Lord  Dunmore's 
agent  met  him  on  the  way,  and  paid  £330  for 
the  powder ;  and  on  his  return  home,  Henry 
found  himself  and  his  friends  denounced  in  a 
public  proclamation  as  "  deluded  "  arousers  of 
sedition.  But  the  whole  province,  indeed  all 
the  land,  was  equally  deluded.  The  defiance 
had  been  given  by  Henry  ;  the  authority  of  the 
king,  in  the  person  of  his  representative,  men- 
aced with  an  armed  force.     There  was  no 


choice  thenceforth  but  between  submission  and 
open  resistance.  In  June,  Lord  Dunmore  fled 
with  his  family  from  Williamsburg  on  board 
the  Fowey  man-of-war,  and  in  July  a  conven- 
tion met  at  Richmond  which  organized  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  consisting  of  11  gentlemen, 
endowed  with  almost  dictatorial  powers.  Two 
regiments  were  directed  to  be  immediately 
raised,  and  Patrick  Henry  was  elected  colonel 
of  the  first  and  commander  of  all  forces  to 
be  enrolled ;  William  Woodford,  colonel  of 
the  second.  Lord  Dunmore  at  this  time  was 
ravaging  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
threatening  Norfolk,  and  the  committee  of  safety 
were  compelled  to  act  promptly.  They  detached 
Col.  Woodford  at  the  head  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  forces  against  the  enemy,  and  the 
result  was  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  in  which 
the  raw  Virginia  recruits  drove  back  the  best 
trained  English  grenadiers  and  gained  a  victory, 
sending  Dunmore  back  to  his  ships.  The  action 
of  the  committee  in  passing  over  Henry  was  how- 
ever violently  inveighed  against  by  his  friends, 
and  the  venerable  Edmund  Pendleton,  the  pres- 
ident, was  especially  assailed.  The  censure 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  unjust.  The  right 
of  the  committee  to  assign  a  separate  command 
to  Col.  Woodford  was  formally  stated  in  Henry's 
commission,  and  Woodford's  military  experience 
determined  the  action  of  the  committee  in  se- 
lecting him  for  this  critical  undertaking.  The 
ardent  feelings  of  Henry  and  his  disappointment 
doubtless  betrayed  him  into  resigning  his  com- 
mission, which  he  speedily  did,  though  between 
Pendleton  and  himself  there  was  never  any 
quarrel.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
which  met  in  May,  1776,  and  instructed  the 
Virginia  deputies  to  the  general  congress  to 
propose  to  that  body  to  "  declare  the  united 
colonies  free  and  independent  states."  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  the  first  republican 
governor  of  Virginia,  by  a  majority  of  15  over 
his  competitor  Thomas  Nelson.  From  this 
time  Henry's  career  was  rather  that  of  the 
statesman  and  minister  of  public  affairs,  than 
the  ardent,  imposing,  almost  dazzling  orator 
of  revolution.  From  the  forum  he  passed  to 
the  closet,  with  equal  advantage  to  his  coun- 
try. He  filled  the  office  of  governor  by  suc- 
cessive reelections  until  1779,  when  he  was 
no  longer  eligible.  During  this  trying  period 
he  was  eminently  serviceable  in  sustaining 
public  spirit  and  seconding  the  efforts  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  revolution.  He  returned 
to  the  legislative  body,  where  lie  served  through- 
out the  war,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  was 
again  elected  governor,  and  served  until  the 
autumn  of  1786,  when  he  resigned.  In  1788  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  ratify  the 
federal  constitution,  an  instrument  against  whose 
adoption  the  a.<red  statesman  fought  witli  all  the 
strength  and  eloquence  of  his  youth.  Although 
this  opposition  afterward  abated  in  a  measure, 
he  remained  fearful  to  the  end  of  his  life  that 
the  final  result  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  states.    In  1794  he  re- 
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tired  from  the  bar,  and  removed  to  his  estate 
of  Red  Hill  in  Charlotte.  In  1795  Washington 
appointed  him  secretary  of  state,  in  place  of 
Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  resigned ;  hut 
Henry  declined  the  appointment,  as  he  did  that 
of  envoy  to  France  afterward  offered  him  by 
Mr.  Adams,  and  that  of  governor  offered  him 
in  1796.  In  March.  1799,  yielding  to  the  request 
of  Washington  and  other  distinguished  persons, 
and  desirous  of  doing  his  part  to  avert  what  he 
feared  would  be  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
"  resolutions  of  '98  "  just  passed  by  tbe  Virginia 
house,  h©  ran  for  the  state  senate  in  his  dis- 
trict— John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  making  his 
first  public  appearance  on  the  same  occasion,  in 
support  of  the  policy  of  the  resolutions,  but  not 
as  Henry's  opponent.  The  great  orator  had  only 
to  indicate  his  wishes  to  fill  any  public  position, 
and  was  easily  elected.  But  he  never  took  his 
seat.  The  speech  at  Charlotte  Court  House  was 
his  last,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  worthy  of  his 
fame.  As  he  descended  from  the  rostrum,  feeble 
hut  thrilling  with  the  spirit  of  the  encounter,  a 
bystander  said  :  M  The  sun  has  set  in  all  his 
glory."  He  died  within  less  than  3  months  after- 
ward.— Patrick  Henry  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  of  an  extraordinary 
epoch.  He  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  events 
with  the  unfaltering  and  majestic  port  of  the 
chosen  agent  of  Providence,  moulded  and  se- 
verely trained  for  his  peculiar  mission.  The 
country  was  tilled  with  men  of  great  and  con- 
spicuous ability — with  orators,  statesmen,  and 
political  thinkers  of  the  first  order  of  excellence ; 
but  in  this  assemblage  of  imposing  figures  the 
untaught  youth  of  the  "  Hanover  slashes''  tow- 
ered head  and  shoulders  above  the  tallest. 
In  the  house  of  burgesses  he  bore  away  the 
palm  from  Edmund  Pendleton,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  George  Mason,  and  the  most  powerful  men 
of  the  time.  In  the  general  congress,  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  North,  as  magnani- 
mous as  they  were  great  in  intellectual  strength, 
acknowledged  that  Henry  was  the  grandest 
orator  whom  they  had  ever  heard.  Of  this 
conspicuous  endowment  there  are  a  thousand 
proofs,  countless  anecdotes  and  traditions. 
The  accounts  seem  so  much  hyperbole ;  but  in 
this  apparent  extravagance  all  agree  without 
exception ;  aud  it  is  established  beyond  a  ra- 
tional doubt,  that  Henry  possessed  a  natural 
genius  for  moving  men  such  as  has  rarely  been 
bestowed  upon  humanity.  It  was  long  a  popu- 
lar saying,  to  describe  the  desperate  plight  of  a 
criminal,  that  "  Patrick  Henry  couldn't  save 
him ;"  aud  when  the  country  folk  desired  to 
give  a  speaker  their  highest  praise,  they  com- 
pared him  to  "  Patrick  Henry  when  he  plead 
against  the  parsons."'  Jefferson  said  that  he 
seemed  to  him  to  speak  "  as  Homer  wrote  ;"  and 
one  who  heard  him  in  a  great  debate,  when  he 
wore  a  diamond  ring,  exclaimed  unconsciously: 
"That  diamond  is  blazing!''  Undoubtedly  a 
large  part  of  his  wonderful  success,  against  such 
fearful  odds  as  he  encountered  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  was  due  to  his  moral 


courage.  To  that  mysterious  eloquence  which 
swayed  and  took  captive  all  minds,  he  united  a 
nerve  and  resolution,  which  when  thoroughly 
aroused  were  wholly  indomitable.  There 
was  a  hard  stubborn  fibre  in  his  moral  organi- 
zation which  resisted  all  attacks,  and  defied 
whatever  attempted  to  move  him.  At  such 
moments  nothing  could  make  him  shrink.  The 
cries  of  "Treason!  treason!"  when  in  1705 
he  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of 
burgesses,  only  made  him  more  stubbornly  bent 
on  carrying  his  proposition,  and  provoked,  in- 
stead of  terror  and  submission,  an  open  and 
haughty  defiance.  Whenever  he  was  thus 
aroused  from  the  depths  of  his  nature,  his  im- 
mense passion,  united  to  an  intellectual  strength 
as  powerful,  carried  him  onward  over  all  oppo- 
sition. He  seemed  to  silence  the  strongest — 
to  annihilate  his  opponents  as  by  a  spell.  In 
1775  he  again  stood  up  alone,  against  the  whole 
body  of  his  associates.  His  policy  was  greeted 
with  a  storm  of  opposition — and  unanimously 
adopted.  Driven  as  it  were,  without  the  pow- 
er of  resistance,  the  convention  decreed  that  the 
militia  should  be  organized,  the  gauntlet  thrown 
down.  It  is  not  singular  that  a  will  so  iron- 
like, aided  by  an  eloquence  so  extraordinary, 
should  have  overwhelmed  all  opposition,  vigor- 
ous and  weighty  as  that  opposition  was.  As  a 
mere  logician,  apart  from  the  advocate.  Henry 
was  not  of  conspicuous  talents ;  though  it  must 
be  conceded  that  in  politics  he  was  an  original 
thinker,  almost  a  seer.  He  was  not  a  great 
lawyer,  and  his  name  remains  connected  with 
no  large  measures  of  policy  under  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  like  that  of  Jefferson.  He  lives 
and  will  always  live  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
revolution,  the  voice  which  uttered  most  boldly 
and  clearly  the  eternal  principles  of  human  free- 
dom. The  child  of  nature,  untaught  in  colleges, 
and  moved  as  it  were  unconsciously  by  some 
mysterious  inner  impulse,  his  eloquence  was 
right  reason  clothed  in  a  natural  and  unforced 
passion  which  made  every  human  bosom  thrill, 
as  at  the  touch  of  the  master  mind.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  revolution,  the  representative  of  a 
convulsed  epoch  and  an  indignant  people ;  the 
words  which  he  uttered  were  those  which  trem- 
bled upon  the  lips  of  millions.  Viewed  in  this 
light  alone — as  the  orator  of  revolution,  the 
representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived — he  occupies  perhaps  a  loftier  and 
more  striking  position  than  any  other  actor  in 
the  struggle  for  American  liberty.  In  person 
this  celebrated  man  was  rather  striking  than 
prepossessing.  Nearly  6  feet  high,  spare,  raw- 
boned,  and  slightly  stooping  in  the  shoulders, 
he  gave  no  indication  of  the  majesty  and  grace 
which  characterized  his  appearance  when  his 
genius  was  aroused.  His  complexion  was  sal- 
low ;  his  countenance  grave,  thoughtful,  stern 
in  repose,  aud  marked  with  the  lines  of  deep 
and  painful  reflection.  His  brows  were  habit- 
ually contracted,  and  communicated  to  his  feat- 
ures an  air  of  forbidding  sternness  and  sever- 
ity.    The  mouth,  with  closely  compressed  lips, 
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and  deep  furrows  at  the  corners,  was  set  in  an 
expression  of  unyielding  resolution.  When  he 
spoke,  however,  a  wonderful  change  passed 
over  him.  His  person  rose  erect,  liis  head,  in- 
stead of  stooping,  was  held  proudly  aloft,  and 
the  whole  man  seemed  to  undergo  a  transfor- 
mation. The  power  which  he  possessed  of  ex- 
pressing feeling  by  a  simple  movement  of  feat- 
ure was  extraordinary.  The  stern  face  would 
relax  and  grow  soft,  pensive,  and  gentle ;  or  a 
withering  rage  would  burn  in  the  fiery  eyes ; 
or  eyes,  mouth,  and  voice  would  convey  to 
the  listener  emotions  of  the  tenderest  pathos. 
In  private  life  lie  was  kindly,  good-humored, 
and  agreeable.  He  possessed  a  dry  humor 
which  was  very  attractive.  He  indulged  in 
none  of  the  vices  of  high  living  then  prevalent; 
temperate,  frugal,  rarely  drinking  anything  but 
water,  he  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  his 
contemporaries.  His  reading  was  not  exten- 
sive, but  serious  and  solid.  Livy  was  his  favor- 
ite historian  ;  but  his  reading  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Bible.  He  was  a  devout  Christian, 
and  when  governor  had  printed  and  circulated 
at  his  own  expense  Soame  Jenyn's  "  View  of 
Christianity,"  and  Butler's  "Analogy."  Slier- 
lock's  sermons  he  read  every  Sunday  evening  to 
his  family,  after  which  all  joined  in  sacred  mu- 
sic, while  he  accompanied  them  upon  the  violin. 
All  the  accounts  of  his  personal  bearing  repre- 
sent it  as  simple,  plain,  and  cordial.  There 
was  an  honest  good  feeling  in  his  manner  which 
induced  the  commonest  persons  to  approach  him 
with  confidence.  By  this  class  he  was  almost 
idolized  ;  and  throughout  his  whole  career  he 
retained  their  unbounded  admiration,  attach- 
ment, and  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  as  the  "tri- 
bune of  the  people"  that  Henry's  name  will 
descend  to  the  remotest  posterity.  It  was 
always  as  the  representative  of  the  masses  that 
he  presented  himself.  He  never  desired  to  be 
other  than  this.  "  Stick  to  the  people,  old  fel- 
low," said  a  rough  neighbor;  "if  you  take  the 
back  track,  we  are  gone."  He  never  took  the 
back  track.  He  was  raised  among  the  plain, 
brave,  honest  class  whom  he  represented,  and 
never  wished  to  desert  them.  As  in  his  fiery 
youth  there  was  something  chivalric  and  nobly 
honest,  so  in  his  old  age  there  was  a  patriarchal 
simplicity  and  absence  of  every  thing  which 
detracted  from  the  majestic  proportions.  Hav- 
ing performed  the  great  mission  for  which  Prov- 
idence designed  him,  he  disappeared  at  nearly 
the  same  moment  with  his  friend  George  "Wash- 
ington, leaving  his  fame  where  it  will  be  safe, 
with  the  people  of  America. — The  life  of 
Patrick  Henrv  has  been  written  bv  William 
Wirt  (8vo.,  1817),  and  by  A.  II.  Everett,  in 
Sparks's  "  American  Biography." 

HENRY,  Philip,  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  born  in  Whitehall.  London,  Aug.  24, 
1631,  died  June  24,  1696.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  and  at  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Worthen- 
bury,  Flintshire,  in  1657,  was  one  of  the  2,000 
clergymen  who  left  the  church  of  England  in 


1662  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  uniformity, 
and  lived  in  seclusion  till  in  1687  he  was  per- 
mitted again  to  preach  by  the  declaration  of 
King  James  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
From  that  time  he  held  public  religious  services 
near  his  residence  at  Broad  Oak,  which  were 
attended  by  throngs  from  distant  places,  and 
also  preached  frequently  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Many  of  his  sermons  and  expositions 
have  been  published  since  his  death.  His  biog- 
raphy, by  his  son  Matthew  Henry  (London, 
1698),  has  passed  through  many  editions. — 
Matthew,  an  English  biblical  commentator  and 
nonconformist  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  Oct.  18,  1662,  died  in 
Nantwich,  June  22,  1714.  From  childhood  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  activity  of  his  mind. 
He  could  read  the  Bible  in  his  3d  year,  and  the 
Greek  Testament  in  his  9th.  In  1685  he  enter- 
ed Gray's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law,  though  with- 
out any  view  to  pursuing  the  legal  profession, 
his  inclination  being  for  the  ministry,  nis  first 
efforts  at  public  preaching  were  received  with 
the  highest  favor,  and  he  was  soon  invited  to 
Chester,  where,  being  ordained  in  1687,  he 
drew  around  him  a  large  congregation,  to  which 
he  ministered  for  25  years.  During  this  period 
he  more  than  once  went  through  the  entire 
Bible  in  a  course  of  expository  lectures,  which 
he  continued  at  Hackney,  whither  he  removed 
in  1712.  He  thus  gradually  completed  his  cele- 
brated "Exposition"  of  the  Bible,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  was  uttered  in  his  public  lec- 
tures, while  many  of  the  quaint  and  striking 
sayings  and  pithy  remarks  which  give  such  a 
charm  to  its  pages  were  the  familiar  extempore 
observations  of  his  father  at  family  worship, 
noted  down  by  Matthew  in  his  boyhood.  The 
first  collective  edition  was  published  in  1710(5 
vols,  fol.,  London),  and  it  has  been  many  times 
reprinted.  Mr.  Henry's  other  works  include 
"Life  and  Death  of  Rev.  Philip  Henry"  (8vo., 
1698);  "Method  of  Prayer"  (8vo.,  1710);  "Trea- 
tise on  Baptism;"  "  Communicant's  Companion" 
(12mo.,  1731).  A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
works,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  appeared  in  London  in  1830. 
HENRY,  Robert,  LL.D.,  president  of  the 
college  of  South  Carolina,  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Dec.  6,  1792,  died  in  Columbia,  Feb.  6, 
1856.  He  was  educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1814.  He  chose  the  min- 
istry as  his  profession,  and  after  a  short  resi- 
dence on  the  continent  returned  to  Charleston, 
and  became  pastor  there  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant church,  preaching  alternately  in  French 
and  English.  In  1818  he  was  elected  professor 
of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  South 
Carolina  college;  in  1824  the  department  of 
metaphysics  was  assigned  him,  to  which  that 
of  belles-lettres  was  subsequently  joined;  in 
1833  he  became  president  pro  tempore,  and  in 
1842  was  unanimously  elected  permanent  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
1845,  and  from  that  time  held  the  professorship 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.     He  was 
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one  of  the  ablest  contributors  to  the  "  South- 
ern Review;"  among  his  articles  were  reviews 
of  Niebuhr's  "Roman History,"  La  Motte  Fou- 
que,  and  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister."  He  also 
published  several  sermons  and  eulogies. 

HENRY,  Robeet,  a  Scottish  divine  and  his- 
torian, born  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Ninian's,  Stir- 
lingshire, Feb.  18,  1718,  died  near  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  24, 1790.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  was  afterward  master  of 
the  grammar  school  of  Annan  till  in  1746  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher.  He  was  pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Carlisle  from 
1748  to  1760,  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed  from 
1760  to  1763,  and  afterward  in  Edinburgh. 
His  principal  work  is  a  "  History  of  Great  Brit- 
ain" (6  vols.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1771- 
'93),  written  on  a  new  plan,  in  accordance  with 
which  each  period  occupied  a  volume,  and  each 
volume  was  divided  into  7  chapters,  which 
treated  separately  and  successively  the  civil  and 
military  transactions,  the  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  history  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  the 
state  of  learning  and  literature,  the  state  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  the  history  of  com- 
merce, and  the  history  of  manners  and  customs. 
It  extended  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
was  continued  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  by 
J.  P.  Andrews  (London,  1794).  The  earlier 
volumes  of  Dr.  Henry's  history  were  assailed 
with  malignity  pertinacity  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
the  terror  of  the  Scottish  literati  of  that  time, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  indiscriminately  de- 
tested and  despised.  He  projected  in  1773 
the  "Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,"  which 
made  Dr.  Henry  a  special  object  of  satire. 
When  this  failed,  he  passed  to  London  and  con- 
ducted with  ruthless  skill  and  pertinacity  a 
conspiracy  to  stop  the  sale  of  Dr.  Henry's  work, 
to  cover  him  with  obloquy  and  ridicule,  and,  as 
was  charged,  to  break  his  heart.  "  To-morrow 
morning,"  he  writes  in  a  letter,  "  Henry  sets 
off  for  London  with  immense  hopes  of  selling 

his  history I  wish  sincerely  that  I  could 

enter  Holborn  the  same  hour  with  him.  He 
should  have  a  repeated  fire  to  combat  with.  I 
entreat  that  you  may  be  so  kind  as  to  let  him 
feel  some  of  your  thunder.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  favor.  If  Whitaker  is  in  London,  he 
could  give  a  blow.  Paterson  will  give  him  a 
knock.  Strike  by  all  means."  From  almost 
every  quarter  Dr.  Henry  encountered  the  inge- 
nious opposition  of  his  enemy,  which  was  acute- 
ly' directed  against  the  real  failings  of  his  work, 
and  was  for  a  time  successful  in  stopping  its 
sale.  An  account  of  this  persecution  is  given 
by  Disraeli  in  his  "  Calamities  of  Authors." 

HENRY,  William,  an  English  chemist,  born 
in  Manchester,  Dec.  12,  1775,  died  Sept.  2,  1836. 
He  studied  under  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh. 
Though  he  practised  in  Manchester  as  a  physi- 
cian, he  gave  his  particular  attention  to  chem- 
istry, the  results  of  his  researches  being  pub- 
lished in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  of 
the  royal  society.  He  made  many  elaborate  ex- 
periments with  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  published 


his  conclusions  in  1800.  In  1803  he  published 
his  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  gases  ab- 
sorbed by  water  at  different  temperatures,  and 
he  established  the  law  "  that  water  takes  up  of 
gas  condensed  by  one,  two,  or  more  additional 
atmospheres,  a  quantity  which  would  be  equal 
to  twice,  thrice,  &c,  the  volume  absorbed  un- 
der the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere." 
He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Elements 
of  Chemistry"  (London,  1823),  which  has  gone 
through  10  editions. 

HENRY  THE  NAVIGATOR,  a  Portuguese 
prince,  born  in  Oporto,  March  13,  1394,  died  at 
Sagres,  Nov.  13,  1463.  He  was  the  3d  son  of 
King  John  I.  of  Portugal  and  Philippa,  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  AVhile 
still  a  youth  he  displayed  his  courago  in  war 
with  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  was  knighted 
for  his  bravery  in  the  expedition  which  achieved 
the  conquest  of  Ceuta  in  1415.  On  his  return 
from  this  expedition  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Sagres  in  Algarve,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
occupied  himself  with  sending  out  vessels  to 
cruise  against  the  Moors  and  to  harass  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  he  made  himself  three 
campaigns.  He  was,  however,  impelled  by 
higher  motives  than  those  of  the  mere  soldier. 
He  was  distinguished  for  learning,  particularly 
for  mathematical  and  geographical  knowledge. 
He  founded  at  Sagres  an  observatory  and  a 
school  where  young  noblemen  were  instructed 
in  the  sciences  connected  with  navigation.  He 
delighted  to  converse  with  scholars,  and  espe- 
cially with  those  who  had  made  voyages  to  re- 
mote regions,  and  during  his  campaigns  in  Mo- 
rocco spared  no  pains  tcracquire  from  the  natives 
all  the  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  and  of  its  southern  coasts.  The  first 
use  of  the  compass  in  European  navigation,  and 
in  part  the  invention  of  the  astrolabe,  are  ascrib- 
ed to  him.  His  studies  and  inquiries  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  coast  of  Africa  did  not 
end,  as  was  then  commonly  supposed,  at  Cape 
Nam,  or  Non,  but  that  great  and  valuable  dis- 
coveries might  be  made  by  tracing  its  line  to  the 
southward  into  the  unknown  and  dreaded  tor- 
rid zone.  The  first  expedition  he  sent  for  this 
purpose  consisted  of  two  vessels  commanded  by 
JohamGoncalvesZarco  and  Tristram  Vaz,  who 
set  out  to  pass  Cape  Nam,  but  were  driven  off 
the  coast  by  storms,  and  accidentally  discovered 
the  little  island  of  Porto  Santo  near  Madeira. 
In  the  next  year  (1419)  the  same  captains  dis- 
covered and  subsequently  colonized  Madeira. 
Prince  Henry  during  the  next  12  years  sent  ves- 
sel after  vessel  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  some 
of  which  succeeded  in  passing  Cape  Nam  and 
reaching  Cape  Bojador,  200  miles  further  to 
the  south.  But  that  cape,  from  the  failure  of 
repeated  attempts  to  double  it,  was  now  popu- 
larly considered  the  limit  of  the  habitable 
world,  and  there  began  to  be  much  complaint 
in  Portugal  at  the  expense  and  hazard  of  these 
fruitless  expeditions,  which  were  looked  upon 
in  that  day  very  much  in  the  light  in  which  ex- 
peditions to  the  arctic  regions  are  regarded  in 
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the  19th  century.  The  prince,  however,  per- 
severed, and  at  length  Gil  Eannes,  whom  he 
6ent  out  in  1433,  succeeded  in  passing  Cape 
Bojador,  an  achievement  that  created  great 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  which  forms  an  era 
in  the  history  of  maritime  discovery.  From 
1434  to  1441  Prince  Henry  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Portugal, 
which  were  involved  in  much  confusion.  In 
1437  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
against  Tangier,  in  which  his  brother  Ferdinand 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  who  kept 
him  in  captivity  till  his  death.  In  1441  the 
pope,  at  the  request  of  Prince  Henry,  granted 
to  the  Portuguese  crown  all  that  it  could  con- 
quer from  Cape  Bojador  to  the  Indies.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Portuguese  had  by  this  time  been 
pushed  down  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  a  river 
nearly  200  miles  south  of  Cape  Bojador.  In 
1445  the  prince  sent  a  vessel  under  command 
of  Dinis  Dyaz  or  Dinis  Fernandez,  who  boldly 
pushed  down  the  coast  till  he  reached  Cape  Yerd 
— the  longest  advance  at  one  effort  that  had  yet 
been  made  in  African  navigation.  By  this  time 
the  popular  feeling  had  changed  with  regard  to 
these  voyages,  many  of  which  brought  not  only 
honor  and  "fame  but  profitable  returns  in  gold 
and  slaves,  and  numbers  of  enterprising  men 
were  ready  to  engage  in  them.  In  1447  a  fleet 
of  14  vessels  was  fitted  out  at  Lagos,  and  the 
command  given  by  Prince  Henry  to  Lancarote, 
and  sent  to  the  African  coast,  without  however 
any  greater  result  than  extending  the  limit  of 
discovery  to  the  river  Gambia.  Several  other 
expeditions  in  the  same  direction  were  subse- 
quently sent  out  by  the  Portuguese  government 
under  the  advice  and  control  of  Prince  Henry, 
one  of  which  just  before  his  death  succeeded  in 
reaching  Sierra  Leone.  The  Portuguese  histo- 
rian Faria  y  Sousa,  in  his  Asia  Portuguesa 
(Lisbon,  1666),  thus  sums  up  the  character  of 
Prince  Henry  :  "  He  had  a  grandeur  of  nature 
proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  his  doings ; 
he  was  bulky  and  strong ;  his  complexion  red 
and  white ;  his  hair  coarse  and  shaggy.  His 
aspect  produced  fear  in  those  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  him ;  not  in  those  who  were, 
for,  even  in  the  strongest  current  of  his  vexation 
at  any  thing,  his  courtesy  always  prevailed  over 
his  anger.  He  had  a  grave  serenity  in  his 
movements,  a  notable  constancy  and  circum- 
spection in  his  words,  modesty  in  all  that  related 
to  his  state  and  personal  observance  within  the 
limits  of  his  high  fortune.  He  was  patient  in 
labor,  bold  and  valorous  in  war,  versed  in  arts 
and  letters ;  a  skilful  fencer  ;  in  the  mathematics 
superior  to  all  men  of  his  time  ;  generous  in  the 
extreme,  and  zealous  in  the  extreme  for  the 
increase  of  the  faith.  No  bad  habit  was  known 
in  him.  He  did  not  marry,  nor  was  it  known 
that  he  ever  violated  the  purity  of  continency." 
HENRYSON,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the 
15th  century.  Of  the  particulars  of  his  life  and 
the  time  of  his  death  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
Dunbar,  in  his  "Lament,"  printed  in  1508, 
speaks  of  "  gude  Mr.   Robert  Henryson"   as 


among  the  departed  poets.  He  seemp  to  have 
been  chief  schoolmaster  at  Dunfermline,  and 
was  not  unlikely  an  ecclesiastic,  and  perhaps  a 
Benedictine  monk.  One  account  identifies  him 
with  Henryson  of  Fordell,  father  of  James 
Henryson,  who  perished  in  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den.  His  principal  work  is  his  collection  of 
"Fables,"  13  in  number,  which  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Irving  in  1832.  Among  his  other  writings 
are  the  tale  of  "  Orpheus  Kyng,  and  how  he 
geid  to  Hewyn  and  Hel  to  seik  his  Quene" 
(Edinburgh,  1508);  "Testament  of  Cresseid" 
(1593),  a  poem  which  was  suggested  by  and 
was  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
seide,"  in  connection  with  which  it  generally 
appears;  "Robin  and  Makyne,"  printed  in 
Percy's  "Reliques;"  and  several  smaller  poems, 
which  have  been  printed  in  different  works. 

HENSHAW,  John  Prentiss  Kewley,  D.D., 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
Rhode  Island,  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  June 
13, 1792,  died  July  20, 1852.  He  was  graduated 
at  Middlebury  college,  Yt.,  in  1808.  His  early 
religious  education  had  been  that  of  a  Congre- 
gationalist ;  but  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
place  in  Connecticut,  he  received  baptism  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  On  returning  to  Vermont, 
Bishop  Griswold  appointed  him  lay  reader  in 
Middlebury  and  vicinity,  and  through  his  zealous 
labors  several  congregations  were  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  Anxious  to  prepare 
himself  thoroughly  for  the  ministry,  he  removed 
to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  where  Bishop  Griswold  resided, 
and  pursued  his  studies  under  the  bishop's  direc- 
tion. In  June,  1813,  he  was  admitted  to  dea- 
con's orders.  Directly  afterward  he  removed 
to  St.  Anne's  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
in  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  In 
the  spring  of  1817  he  accepted  a  call  to  St. 
Peter's  church,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  convention 
of  Rhode  Island  made  choice  of  him  for  their 
bishop,  and  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  John's 
church,  Providence,  Aug.  11, 1843.  On  remov- 
ing to  his  diocese,  he  became  also  rector  of 
Grace  church,  Providence.  In  1852  he  was  re- 
quested to  perform  episcopal  services  in  Mary- 
land, during  Bishop  "Whittingham's  absence. 
He  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  engaged  actively  in 
the  various  duties  devolving  upon  him,  and 
exerted  his  strength  beyond  what  was  prudent. 
On  Sunday,  July  18,  he  rode  20  miles  and 
performed  full  services ;  the  next  day  he  rode 
18  miles  to  another  church,  and  was  very 
much  exhausted,  but  refused  to  spare  himself. 
Lodging  for  the  night  near  Frederic,  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak  he  was  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy, and  about  1  P.  M.  he  expired.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  "  On  Confirmation,"  a 
"  Selection  of  Hymns,"  "  Lectures  on  the  Ad- 
vent," and  "Theology  for  the  People  of  Balti- 
more" (8vo.,  1840). 

HENTZ,  Caroline  Lee.  an  American  author- 
ess, born  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  died  in  Mariana, 
Fla.,  Feb.  11,  1856.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Gen.  John  Whiting,  and  was  married  in  1825 
to  Mr.  N.  M.  Hentz,  who  was  afterward  ap- 
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pointed  professor  at  Chapel  Hill  college,  N.  C. 
At  Covington,  Ky.,  whither  they  removed  from 
Chapel  Hill,  she  wrote  "  De  Lara,  or  the  Moor- 
ish Bride,"  a  play  which  obtained  a  prize  of 
$500,  and  was  performed  in  Philadelphia.  She 
lived  successively  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Florence, 
Ala.,  Tuscaloosa,  Tuskegee,  and  Columbus,  Ga. 
Her  writings  were  chiefly  fugitive  pieces  of 
poetry  and  novels,  most  of  which  were  first 
printed  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Among 
them  are :  "  Aunt  Patty's  Scrap  Book"  (1846)  ; 
"  The  Mob  Cap"  (1848) ;  "Linda,  or  the  Young 
Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole"  (1850)  ;  "  Rena,  or 
the  Snowbird"  (1851) ;  ''Marcus  Marland,  or 
the  Long  Moss  Spring"  (1852) ;  "  Eoline,  or 
Magnolia  Vale"  (1852);  "Wild  Jack"  (1853)  ; 
44  Helen  and  Arthur,  or  Miss  Thusa's  Spinning 
Wheel"  (1853);  "The  Planter's  Northern 
Bride"  (1854) ;  "  Ernest  Linwood"  (1856). 

HEPHJESTIOM",  a  Macedonian,  who  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
with  whom,  according  to  Curtius,  he  had  been 
brought  up.  When,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  Alexander  visited  Troy, 
Hephasstion  accompanied  him.  He  was  en- 
deared to  his  master  rather  by  his  social  vir- 
tues than  by  political  or  military  abilities.  He 
was,  however,  frequently  intrusted  with  com- 
mands of  great  importance,  and  for  his  services 
on  these  occasions  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
golden  crown  on  his  arrival  at  Susa,  and  re- 
ceived in  marriage  Drypetis,  the  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  sister  of  Statira.  From  Susa  he 
accompanied  Alexander  to  Ecbatana,  where  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever  which  carried  him  off 
after  an  illness  of  7  days  (324  B.  C).  Alex- 
ander's grief  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  was  ex- 
travagant. His  body  was  transported  to  Baby- 
lon, where  a  magnificent  pyre  and  monument 
were  erected  to  him ;  and  orders  were  issued 
that  a  general  mourning  should  be  observed 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  divine  honors 
should  be  paid  to  the  deceased  hero. 
HEPH.ESTUS.  See  Vulcan. 
HEPTARCHY  (Gr.  hrra,  seven,  and  apXr,, 
rule),  a  general  term  applied  to  the  7  distinct 
kingdoms  which  the  Saxous  formed  in  Eng- 
land. These  were  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex, 
Northumbria,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia.  The 
heptarchy  terminated  about  828,  when  Egbert 
became  king  of  all  England. 
HERA.  ^SeeJuxo. 

HERACLEA,  the  name  of  several  ancient 
Greek  cities,  the  most  important  of  which  were : 
I.  A  city  of  Magna  Gracia,  in  Lucania,  near  the 
Tarentine  gulf,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Thurians 
and  Tarentines  in  the  5th  century  B.  C.  II.  A 
city  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Halycus,  be- 
tween Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  It  was  snr- 
named  Minoa,  because  Minos,  the  celebrated 
Cretan  lawgiver,  was  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  its  founders.  III.  A  city  of  Bithynia,  sur- 
named  Pontica  (the  modern  Eregli),  founded  by 
a  colony  of  Megarians  and  Boeotians,  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Euxine.  Its  ruin  was  consum- 
mated by  the  Bithynians  and  Romans. 


HERACLLD^E,  a  patronymic  which  in  a 
general  sense  means  all  Hellenic  families  de- 
scended from  Heracles  (Hercules) ;  but  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  those  of  his  descendants 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians,  invaded 
and  conquered  Peloponnesus  about  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century  B.  C. 

HERACLITUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  who 
flourished  probably  in  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  from  his  gloomy 
disposition  was  styled  the  "weeping  philoso- 
pher." In  his  youth  he  travelled  extensively, 
and  on  his  return  to  Ephesus  was  offered  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  but  declined  the 
honor  because  of  the  bad  morals  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  employed  himself  in  playing  at  dice 
near  the  temple  of  Diana,  declaring  even  that  to 
be  a  more  profitable  occupation  than  attempt- 
ing to  govern  his  fellow  citizens.  Afterward 
he  became  a  confirmed  recluse,  retiring  for  a 
time  to  the  mountains,  and  living  altogether  on 
herbs.  His  philosophical  creed  was  embodied 
in  a  work  commonly  entitled  ILtpi  Qvo-evs,  "  On 
Nature."  The  most  remarkable  tenets  of  this 
creed  were  that,  by  the  operation  of  a  light 
ethereal  fluid,  which  he  denominated  fire,  all 
things  in  the  universe,  animate  and  inanimate, 
material  and  immaterial,  were  created,  and 
that  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  the  supreme 
law  was  the  great  duty  of  man.  His  style  was 
so  obscure  and  so  difficult  to  be  understood, 
that  the  Greeks  surnamed  him  "  the  unintelli- 
gible.'' He  was  regarded  in  antiquity  as  the 
antipodes  of  Democritus,  the  "laughing  philos- 
opher." The  fragments  of  his  treatise  were 
published  by  Schleiermacher  in  Wolf  and  Butt- 
mann's  Museum  dcr  Alterthumswissenschaft. 

HERACLIUS,  a  Roman  emperor  of  the  East, 
born  in  Cappadocia  about  A.  D.  575,  died  March 
11,  641.  He  was  the  son  of  Heraelius,  exarch 
of  Africa,  and  first  appeared  in  a  public  capa- 
city in  610,  when  his  father  sent  him  with  a 
fleet  to  besiege  Constantinople,  and  dethrone 
the  tyrant  Phocas.  This  enterprise  he  accom- 
plished, and  was  himself  chosen  to  fill  the  va- 
cant throne.  At  the  accession  of  Heraelius,  the 
empire  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  bar- 
barians of  the  north  were  laying  waste  its  Euro- 
pean provinces,  while  the  Persians,  under  their 
king  Chosroes  II.,  were  overrunning  and  ravag- 
ing those  of  the  east.  The  first  object  of  the  new 
emperor  was  to  protect  his  European  dominions 
and  to  make  provision  for  their  future  secu- 
rity. The  king  of  the  Avars  having  withdrawn 
from  before  Constantinople,  after  treacherously 
slaying  or  taking  captive  immense  numbers  of 
citizens  who  had  come  out  to  witness  an  inter- 
view between  him  and  Heraelius,  the  latter 
allotted  that  part  of  Illyricum  bordering  on  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  which  had  been  de- 
populated, to  the  Servians  and  Croat?,  in  order 
that  they  might  serve  as  a  barrier  to  his  N.  W. 
frontier.  Then,  turning  his  attention  eastward, 
as  soon  as  he  considered  his  army  sufficiently 
disciplined  to  take  the  field,  he  placed  himself 
at  its  head,  and  sailing  from  the  Bosporus  ia 
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622,  landed  in  Cilicia,  and  encamped  on  the 
plain  of  Issus,  where  he  defeated  a  mighty  force 
of  Persians.  From  Cilicia  he  fought  his  way 
into  Pontus,  and  afterward  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople, while  his  soldiers  went  into  winter 
quarters.  In  the  following  spring  he  landed  at 
Trebizond  with  another  army,  whence,  march- 
ing through  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  lie 
penetrated  into  Media,  forming  alliances  and 
destroying  the  temples  of  the  Magi  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. This  campaign  was  closed  by  a  second 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Persians  commanded 
by  Chosroes  in  person.  In  625  he  invaded  Meso- 
potamia, and  returning  through  Cilicia,  gained 
a  third  great  victory  over  the  Persians  on  the 
river  Larus,  where  he  slew  with  his  own  hand 
a  gigantic  barbarian  whom  all  feared  to  en- 
counter. The  last  campaign  of  this  war  was 
however  by  far  the  most  glorious.  Constanti- 
nople was  besieged  by  a  great  host  of  Persians 
and  Avars,  but  instead  of  going  to  its  relief 
Heraclius  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Persian  empire,  overthrew  the  enemy  in  a  great 
battle  near  Nineveh  in  Dec.  627,  took  Dasta- 
gerd  or  Artemita,  the  favorite  residence  of 
Chosroes,  and  plundered  the  royal  palaces  in 
the  vicinity  of  untold  treasure.  In  628,  Chos- 
roes having  been  put  to  death  by  his  son  Siroes, 
the  latter  acceded  to  a  treaty  which  closed  the 
war  and  restored  to  Heraclius  the  provinces 
that  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessor. 
The  triumphant  issue  of  the  Persian  war  cov- 
ered Heraclius  with  glory.  His  fame  spread  to 
the  remotest  extremities  of  Europe  and  India, 
and  ambassadors  came  from  the  most  distant 
princes  to  congratulate  him  on  having  van- 
quished the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Roman 
name.  But  hardly  had  Le  concluded  peace 
with  the  Persians,  when  a  new  and  more  for- 
midable foe  appeared  on  the  scene.  At  Edessa, 
as  the  emperor  was  returning  from  the  war,  an 
ambassador  from  Mohammed  summoned  him 
to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  prophet.  Heraclius 
made  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Arabian  poten- 
tate ;  but  peace  was  not  the  object  of  Moham- 
med or  his  disciples,  and  in  a  little  time  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Arabs  and  the  eastern 
emperor,  in  which  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 
were  wrested  from  the  latter.  Heraclius  took 
no  part  personally  in  this  contest,  but  spent  his 
latter  days  in  luxurious  ease  in  Constantinople. 
HERALDRY,  the  science  of  appropriating 
and  marshalling  coats  of  arms  and  other  badges 
or  marks  of  family  rank  and  honor,  also  of  re- 
cording or  investigating  genealogies,  including 
in  its  fullest  sense  the  proper  direction  of  public 
ceremonies  and  solemnities.  At  the  present  day 
works  on  the  subject  are  generally  limited  to 
blazonry,  or  the  description  in  appropriate  terms 
of  armorial  bearings.  The  origin  of  heraldry  is 
believed  to  date  from  the  use  of  armor,  which 
by  concealing  the  persons  of  knights  in  battle 
rendered  some  distinctive  signs  necessary.  The 
early  use  of  these  signs  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
but  it  is  known  that  it  became  general  during 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  that  it  was  greatly 


stimulated  by  the  crusades.  The  most  ancient 
monument  of  true  heraldry  in  Europe  is  found 
on  a  tomb  in  Ratisbon,  dated  MX.,  but  such 
bearings  did  not  become  at  all  common  for  more 
than  a  century  later.  About  1300,  heraldry  ap- 
pears to  have  become  perfected  as  a  system,  and 
from  that  time  coats  of  arms  were  constantly 
placed  on  coins  and  tombs  and  in  architectural 
ornament.  By  men-at-arms  they  were  princi- 
pally borne  on  shields,  banners,  and  military 
garments  known  as  surcoats,  jupons,  and  tab-  I 
ards.  These  last,  embroidered  with  the  royal  ' 
arms,  are  still  worn  on  state  occasions  by  heralds 
in  England.  Before  armorial  bearings  became 
hereditary  in  the  12th  century,  knights  gener- 
ally appear  to  have  indulged  in  ornament  indis- 
criminately. Thus  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  the 
shields  are  all  represented  as  figured,  and  many 
with  forms  resembling  those  used  in  heraldry ; 
but  they  are  evidently  portrayed  withoutsystem. 
The  term  blazonry  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  Germany,  where  the  art  was  first  develop- 
ed, and  from  the  word  ilasen,  to  blow,  because 
all  the  earliest  descriptions  of  arms  were  those 
made  viva  voce  at  tournaments  by  heralds,  ac- 
companied by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. — Accord- 
ing to  established  authorities  there  are  in  her- 
aldry 10  classes  of  arms  :  1,  those  of  dominion, 
which  sovereigns  bear,  as  derived  from  the 
realms  they  govern ;  2,  arms  of  pretension, 
borne  by  rulers  not  in  actual  possession  of  the 
realm  to  which  such  arms  belong ;  3,  arms  of 
community,  such  as  are  borne  by  bishoprics, 
cities,  and  bodies  corporate  ;  4,  arms  of  assump- 
tion, or  such  as  are  taken  by  any  one  according 
to  heraldic  law,  without  dispensation  from  the 
sovereign ;  5,  arms  of  patronage,  such  as  rulers 
of  provinces  or  patrons  of  benefices  add  to 
their  own  arms ;  6,  arms  of  succession,  from  in- 
heritance of  certain  estates ;  7,  arms  of  alliance ; 
8,  arms  of  adoption,  granted  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  sovereign  to  a  person  who  has  in- 
herited property  or  an  estate  on  condition  of 
assuming  a  certain  name ;  9,  arms  of  conces- 
sion, or  such  of  the  royal  insignia  as  the  sover- 
eign may  choose  to  bestow  on  an y- one;  10, 
paternal  and  hereditary  arms,  such  as  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  first  possessor  to  his  descendants. 
These  10  classes  are  however  generally  ranged 
in  3  principal  ones :  those  of  states,  of  commu- 
nities, and  of  persons  and  families.  The  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  coat  of  arms  are  the  escutcheon 
or  shield,  the  tinctures  or  colors,  the  charges  or 
emblems  in  the  field  of  the  escutcheon,  and  the 
ornaments,  which  are  figures  accompanying  or 
surrounding  the  escutcheon.  The  escutcheon 
is  divided  into  9  points  or  parts  for  convenience 
in  describing  the  places  of  its  charges ;  3  of 
these  range  equidistantly  across  the  upper  part, 
3  directly  under  them  across  the  lower,  and  3, 
also  equidistant,  perpendicularly  between  the 
central  points.  Those  of  the  upper  line  are 
termed  the  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister  chiefs; 
those  of  the  perpendicular  the  honor  (upper- 
most), fess,  and  nombril  points ;  and  those  of 
the  lower  the  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister  bases. 
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The  dexter  side  of  an  escutcheon  is  opposite  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  beholder.  By  the  aid  of 
these  points  of  position  and  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  terms  expressive  of  certain  lines,  a  profi- 
cient in  heraldry  is  able  to  describe  or  draw  and 
color  with  accuracy  and  place  objects  in  any 
coat  of  arms.  Thus  there  are  9  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  field  by  bands,  which  are  called  or- 
dinaries and  styled  honorable,  consisting  of  the 
chief,  the  pale."  the  bend,  the  bend  sinister,  the 
fess,  the  bar.  the  chevron,  the  cross,  and  the 
saltire.  Again,  in  dividing  the  field  of  the  es- 
cutcheon, when  more  than  one  metal  or  color 
is  required,  8  kinds  of  crooked  lines  are  used, 
termed  engrailed,  invected,  wavy,  embattled, 
nebuly.  raguly,  indented,  or  dancehe ;  so  that  to 
describe  the  upper  third  of  a  shield  bordered 
by  a  line  of  small  semicircles  reversed,  it  is  sim- 
ply necessary  to  write :  "  a  chief  engrailed." 
To  these  are  added  9  subordinates  expressive 
of  certain  geometrical  forms  occupying  different 
positions.  "  Colors  in  heraldry  are  9,  bearing 
Norman  French  names,  and  are  expressed  by  a 
system  of  marks  attributed  to  an  Italian  of  the 
17th  century  named  Silvester  de  Petra  Sancta. 
Thus,  or  or  gold  is  known  by  the  escutcheon 
being  filled  with  small  dots,  gules  or  red  by 
close  perpendicular  lines,  azure  or  blue  by  hori- 
zontal lines,  sable  or  black  by  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  lines  crossing  each  other,  vert 
or  green  by  diagonal  lines  from  dexter  chief 
to  sinister  base,  purpure  or  purple  by  the  same 
in  the  opposite  direction,  tenny  or  orange  by 
perpendicular  lines  crossing  diagonal  lines  from 
sinister  chief  to  dexter  base,  and  sanguine 
or  murrey  by  diagonal  lines  from  each  side 
of  the  shield  crossing  each  other.  In  order  to 
distinguish  persons  of  the  same  family,  certain 
figures  are  used  called  differences,  a  usage 
dating  from  the  time  of  Richard  II.  The 
great  variety  of  objects,  real  or  imaginary, 
such  as  crosses,  shells,  birds,  beasts,  dragons, 
stars,  or  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  coat  ar- 
mor, are  known  by  the  general  term  of 
'•  common  charges."  The  crest,  surmounting 
the  shield,  is  the  next  object  to  it  in  point  of 
antiquity.  This  was  worn  anciently  upon  the 
helmet,  and  consequently  the  helmet  itself  often 
appears  upon  the  arms  of  knights  and  noble- 
men. Richard  I.  is  believed  to  have  borne  a 
crest.  Edward  III.  was  the  first  who  introduced 
his  crest  upon  the  great  seal  of  England.  The 
crest,  unless  expressly  stated  to  be  on  a  chapeau 
or  coronet,  is  always  understood  to  be  on  a 
wreath.  Supporters  are  figures  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  shield,  and  are  thought  by  some  to 
have  originated  in  fanciful  devices  introduced 
by  early  seal  engravers  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces ; 
but  Menestrier  thinks  that  they  originated  from 
its  being  customary  for  knights  at  tournaments, 
when  not  taking  part  in  the  exercises,  to  have 
their  arms  guarded  by  pages  in  fantastic  dresses. 
In  England  no  person  below  the  dignity  of  a 
knight  of  the  bath  has  a  right  to  them,  except  by 
special  royal  grant.  A  motto  is,  according  to 
Guilliin,  "  a  word,  saying,  or  sentence  which 
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gentlemen  carry  in  a  scroll  under  the  arms, 
and  sometimes  over-  the  crest."  They  had 
their  origin  in  the  war  cries  of  knights,  though 
there  are  instances  of  a  motto  being  borne  dif- 
fering from  the  war  cry  of  the  wearer.  The 
first  known  in  England  is  said  rb  have  been 
that  given  by  Edward  III.  to  the  knights  of 
the  garter.  The  scroll  is  an  ornament  placed 
below  the  shield,  and  in  this  is  inscribed  the 
motto.  Hatchments,  or  funeral  escutcheons, 
are  the  armorial  ensigns  placed  on  the  fronts  of 
houses  when  any  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  die. 
They  are  of  diamond  shape,  placed  with  the 
points  perpendicular,  containing  the  arms,  the 
ground  or  portions  of  it  being  colored  sable  in 
such  a  way,  and  the  arms  being  so  quartered, 
that  it  may  be  at  once  known  upon  sight  of  the 
hatchment  what  branch  of  a  family  is  dead, 
and  whether  the  deceased  was  married,  single, 
widow,  or  widower. — The  offices  of  heraldry 
are  at  present  maintained  in  England  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  earl  marshal,  but  most  of  the 
functions  and  privileges  which  they  once  held 
have  become  obsolete.  They  are  14,  viz.,  4 
kiugs  at  arms,  6  heralds,  and  4  pursuivants. 
The  herald's  college,  or  college  of  arms,  is  a 
corporation  consisting  of  all  the  above  offi- 
cers with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  kings-at- 
arms,  whose  duties  are  to  preserve  records,  to 
execute  the  royal  commands  regarding  great 
public  ceremonies,  and  to  give  professional  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  tracing  pedigrees  and  the 
descent  of  properties  and  titles,  for  registering 
nominal  and  armorial  additions  and  distinctions 
sanctioned  by  the  sovereign,  and  for  granting 
coats  of  arms  when  the  royal  assent  is  not 
indispensable.  In  Scotland  there  is  one  king- 
at-arms,  and  one  also  in  Ireland. — Since  the 
decline  of  chivalry,  heraldry  has-  fallen  into 
comparative  neglect,  and  at  one  time  attracted 
but  little  attention  from  scholars.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  studied  as  an  aid  in  historical 
investigations.  Among  the  more  recent  writers 
on  heraldry  are  the  Rev.  T.  Hamerton,  "  Ob- 
servations on  Heraldry"  (London,  1851)  ;  I.  R. 
Planche,  "The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  or  Her- 
aldry founded  upon  Facts"  (1851)  ;  and  M.  A. 
Lower,  "  Curiosities  of  Heraldry." 

HERAPATH,  William,  an  English  chemist, 
born  in  Bristol,  May  26,  1796.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  brewer.  Having  completed  his  education, 
and  spent  some  time  in  a  banking  house,  lie  was 
called  to  conduct  the  business  of  his  father, 
who  was  killed  by  an  accident.  He  gave  his 
leisure  to  chemistry,  for  which  he  had  always 
displayed  much  taste  and  aptitude.  His  first 
paper," "  On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Metallic 
Oxides,"  was  published  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Magazine."  He  has  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  chemistry  since  1830,  when  he  retired 
from  his  brewery.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
detect  cadmium  in  the  ores  of  England. 

HERAT,  or  Heraitt,  a  city  of  Afghanistan, 
capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name1,  on  the  Heri, 
360  m.  "W.  from  Caboo],  and  190  m.  S.  E.  from 
Mushed ;  pop.  about  50,000.     It  is  situated  in 
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a  plain  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  strongly  fortified.  The  streets  are  ill  built, 
narrow,  and  dirty.  The  principal  public  edifices 
are  the  citadel,  mosques,  bazaars,  caravansaries, 
baths,  and  the  palace  of  the  khan.  One  of  the 
bazaars  is  1,300  yards  in  length,  and  roofed  with 
arched  brickwork.  The  staple  manufactures 
include  carpets,  cloaks,  caps,  shoes,  saddlery, 
harness,  sahres,  and  dressed  sheep  skins.  Herat 
is  a  place  of  great  military  and  commercial  im- 
portance, being  the  "  gate  of  India"  on  the  N. 
W.,  and  the  point  where  the  shawls,  chintzes, 
muslins,  indigo,  &c,  of  India  and  Afghanistan 
are  exchanged  for  the  products  of  China,  Rus- 
sia, Turkey,  and  Persia. — At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  19th  century  Herat  belonged  to 
the  dominions  of  Siman  Shah,  the  sovereign  of 
Afghanistan.  But  there  were  two  rival  fami- 
lies in  the  state — that  of  the  king,  of  the  Suddosi 
tribe,  and  that  of  Futteh  Khan  and  his  20  broth- 
ers, of  whom  Dost  Mohammed  was  the  young- 
est. The  family  of  Futteh  Khan  eventually  tri- 
umphed over  their  rivals,  and  divided  Afghan- 
istan among  themselves,  except.  Herat,  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  brother  of  Siman 
Shah.  In  1837,  under  the  viziership  of  Yar 
Mohammed,  the  Persians  appeared  before  Herat 
and  subjected  it  to  one  of  the  most  memorable 
sieges  in  modern  times,  lasting  from  Nov.  22, 
1837,  to  Sept.  9,  1838,  which  the  town  was 
able  to  resist  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of 
Lieut.  Pottinger,  of  the  Bombay  artillery.  In 
May,  1843,  when  Kamran,  the  chieftain  of  He- 
rat, died,  Yar  Mohammed  made  himself  master 
of  the  town,  to  the  exclusion  of  Kamran's  son. 
At  his  death  in  1851  he  transmitted  his  power 
to  his  son  Mohammed  Said,  whose  conduct  be- 
came so  unsatisfactory,  that  with  the  consent 
of  the  people,  and  the  military  assistance  of  the 
shah  of  Persia,  he  was  supplanted  by  Yussuf,  a 
prince  of  the  Suddosi  family,  who  in  1855  cap- 
tured Herat  and  proclaimed  himself  chief  as  the 
vassal  of  Persia.  He  acted  under  Russian  and 
was  opposed  to  English  influence.  The  pro- 
posed expulsion  of  an  agent  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment and  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the 
Persian  shah  fomented  discord,  in  consequence 
of  which  Yussuf  was  driven  from  power  by  Esa 
Khan,  who  usurped  it.  These  intestine  troubles 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Persians,  to  gratify 
their  long  cherished  ambition.  They  advanced 
upon  Herat,  besieged  the  town,  and  captured  it, 
Oct.  20,  1856.  This  led  to  war  between  Persia 
and  England,  since  the  latter  government  looked 
upon  the  capture  of  Herat  as  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  1853.  The  Persians  were  defeated  on 
several  occasions,  and  compelled  to  sign  the 
treaty  at  Teheran,  April  14,  1857,  by  which  the 
shah  renounced  all  his  claims  on  Herat. 

IlERAULT,  a  department  in  the  S.  of  France, 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Languedoc,  bounded 
N.  by  the  departments  of  Gard  and  Aveyron,  E. 
by  Gard,  S.  by  Aude  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
W.  by  Aude  Cnd  Tarn;  area,  2,444  sq.  m.  ;  pop. 
in  1856,  400,424.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in 
the  N.,  but  in  the  S.  are  plains,  which  slope  down 


to  the  sea.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  plains 
there  runs  from  E.  to  W.,  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  department,  a  band  of  stony  earth 
which  allows  of  no  cultivation  but  that  of  the 
olive  and  the  vine.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Herault ;  there  are  also  several  canals.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  very  -warm,  and,  except  near 
the  marshes,  which  are  on  the  S.  coast,  healthy. 
Olives  and  grapes  are  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. The  best  wines  are  the  red  wines  of  St. 
George,  St.  Christol,  Orgues,  and  St.  Genies, 
and  the  white  wines  of  Lunel  and  Frontignan. 
Brandies,  cloths,  woollens,  silks,  liqueurs,  per- 
fumes, paper,  pottery,  and  candles  are  manufac- 
tured ;  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  coal, 
and  marble  quarries.     Capital,  Montpellier. 

HERAULT  DE  SECHELLES,  Maiue  Jean, 
a  French  revolutionist,  born  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  in  Paris  in  1760,  guillotined  there, 
April  5,  1794.  At  20  years  of  age  he  was  a  royal 
advocate  at  the  Chatelet.  He  was  so  remark- 
able for  eloquence,  intelligence,  and  agreeable 
personal  qualities,  that  the  queen  Marie  An- 
toinette requested  that  he  might  be  presented 
to  her,  which  was  done  by  the  duchess  do  Po- 
lignac.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  post  of 
advocate-general  at  the  Chatelet,  but  became 
an  ardent  friend  of  the  revolution,  and  distin- 
guished himself  b}r  personal  bravery  at  the  siege 
of  the  Bastile.  After  the  reorganization  of  the 
legal  system  he  was  appointed  royal  commis- 
sioner of  the  court  of  cassation.  In  Sept.  1791, 
he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  where  he  at  once  joined  the 
extreme  left.  Having  been  returned  to  the  con- 
vention by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  he 
was  chosen  president  of  that  body,  Nov.  2, 1792. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
organize  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and, 
while  absent  from  Paris  on  this  mission,  signed 
a  letter  voting  for  the  "  condemnation1'  of  the 
king,  after  the  words  "  to  death"  had  been 
stricken  from  it  at  the  request  of  one  of  his 
colleagues,  the  abbe  Gregoire.  He  joined  Dan- 
ton  and  Lacroix  in  demanding  the  trial  of  Hen- 
riot,  and  presided  at  the  well  known  sitting  of 
June  2,  1793,  when  he  proclaimed  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Girondins.  On  June  10  he  presented 
a  report  from  the  committee  of  public  safety  on 
the  proposed  constitution  which  had  been  drawn 
up  mainly  by  himself,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 
Be  also  presided  at  the  great  fete  of  Aug.  10, 
1793.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  Herault  proposed  many  measures  of 
great  severity,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
obtaining  for  the  committee  the  powrer  of  ar- 
resting suspects.  In  Sept.  1793,  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Alsace,  whence  he  wrote : 
"  I  have  planted  guillotines  on  my  route,  and 
find  that  it  has  produced  good  effects."  He 
became  however  embroiled  with  his  colleagues, 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  enmity  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  on  a  frivolous  pretence  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  Finally  (March  31,  1794)  St. 
Just  accused  him  in  the  convention  of  having 
conspired  against  the  government  and  of  having 
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protected  the  emigres.  After  trial  (April  2)  lie 
was  condemned  to  death  with  Danton,  I)es- 
moulins,  and  others.  While  awaiting  the  hour 
of  execution  he  passed  the  time  in  reading  J.  J. 
Rousseau.  He  had  anticipated  death  by  the 
guillotine  for  many  months,  and  finally  met  it 
with  indifference.  Among  his  best  works  are  his 
Visite  a  Buffori  (Paris,  1785),  and  Theorie  de 
Vambition  (1802),  which  was  written  during 
his  last  imprisonment. 

HERBARIUM,  a  collection  of  dried  plants. 
The  stems  and  leaves  or  the  flowers  are  care- 
fully pressed  between  sheets  of  paper,  to  one  of 
which  they  are  sometimes  glued  or  otherwise 
secured.  The  sheets  are  often  bound  in  book 
form.  In  this  way  large  collections  of  great 
scientific  interest  may  be  preserved  in  small 
compass.  Among  the  most  famous  collections 
of  this  kind  are,  that  in  the  museum  at  Paris, 
the  imperial  collection  of  Vienna,  that  of  Lin- 
naeus now  in  London,  and  that  of  the  British  mu- 
seum, formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

IIERBART,  Joiiaxx  Fkiedricii,  a  German 
philosopher,  born  in  Oldenburg,  May  4,  1776, 
died  in  Gottingen,  Aug.  14,  1841.  He  was 
educated  at  Jena,  at  the  age  of  12  was  familiar 
with  the  systems  of  "Wolf  and  Kant,  and  after- 
ward studied  the  lectures  of  Fichte  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  began  to  differ  from  his  new  master 
before  leaving  the  univresity.  After  teaching 
at  Bern,  where  he  was  intiihate  writh  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  system  of 
education,  he  went  in  1802  to  Gottingen,  where 
he  delivered  private  lectures  on  philosophy,  till 
in  1805  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  profes- 
sor. In  1 809  he  accepted  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy at  Konigsberg,  whence  he  was  recalled  in 
1833  to  Gottingen  with  the  dignities  of  titular 
professor  of  philosophy  and  aulic  councillor, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  published 
the  various  parts  of  his  system  only  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  gradually  became  the  head  of  a 
school  whose  principal  seats  were  at  Gottingen 
and  Leipsic.  His  philosophy  was  a  reaction 
against  the  reigning  idealism,  and  contains  at 
once  the  empiricism  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  the 
monadism  of  Leibnitz,  the  criticism  of  Kant, 
and  the  mathematical  idealism  of  Bardili,  with 
proofs  throughout  of  his  own  acuteness  and 
originality.  The  basis  of  all  philosophy,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  phe- 
nomena that  pass  through  the  human  mind,  the 
whole  mass  of  our  ordinary  convictions.  These 
convictions  involve  the  most  palpable  errors, 
and  are  at  once  refuted  by  the  reason.  It  is  the 
task  of  philosophy  to  so  elaborate  and  interpret 
the  conflicting  ideas  of  experience  and  reason  as 
to  eliminate  t  he  contradictions  between  t  hem  and 
to  leave  a  clear  view  of  truth.  We  have  3  funda- 
mental notions,  viz.,  of  thing,  matter,  and  mind, 
each  of  which  involves  a  separate  contradiction, 
and  points  to  a  distinct  department  of  metaphy- 
sics, respectively  to  ontology,  synechology,  and 
eidology.  We  perceive  a  thing  as  a  unity, 
though  the  reason  finds  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  properties.    We  contemplate  matter  as  an  ob- 


ject existing  in  space,  though  it  consists  of 
atoms  infinitely  divisible,  which  therefore  in 
their  ultimate  form  can  fill  no  space  at  all.  We 
feel  the  mind  to  be  one,  yet  it  is  conscious  of 
an  ever-changing  multiplicity  and  diversity  of 
states  and  feelings.  The  instrument  with  which 
Ilerbart  reconciles  these  contradictions  is  wThat 
he  terms  reals  (Bealen),  which  resemble  the 
atoms  of  the  Eleatic  theory  and  the  monads  of 
Leibnitz.  The  real  or  monad  is  the  ultimate 
fact,  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  it  is  at  oneeab- 
solute  being  and  absolute  position.  A  thing, 
instead  of  being  simple,  is  composed  of  many  of 
these  separate  and  independent  essences,  which 
are  all  absolutely  the  same.  To  explain,  there- 
fore, the  various  characteristics  presented  by 
different  things,  he  introduced  his  doctrine  of 
accidental  views,  a  term  borrowed  from  mathe- 
matics, showing  that  though  the  essences  remain 
the  same  they  may  appear  different  according 
to  their  relations,  as  the  same  line  may  be  con- 
sidered as  radius  or  as  tangent,  and  a  tone  as 
harmonious  or  discordant.  Matter,  being  com- 
posed of  spaceless  monads,  is  immaterial,  and 
space  is  therefore  objectively  unreal.  But 
though  each  monad  is  a  mathematical  point, 
expressing  simply  locality  and  no  space,  if  sev- 
eral of  them  be  brought  together  in  the  same 
direction,  Ave  get  the  idea  of  a  line,  and  may 
thus  complete  what  he  terms  an  "  intelligible 
space"  in  its  3  directions.  Space,  as  also  time 
and  motion,  only  expresses  a  relation  in  which 
objects  stand  to  each  other.  The  soul  is  a 
monad,  simple,  eternal,  and  indissoluble,  and 
Herbart  combats  the  psychologists  who  ascribe 
to  it  various  powers  and  faculties.  The  causes 
of  its  different  states  are  the  relations  in  which  it 
stands  with  other  monads  which  press  against  it 
and  try  'to  represent  themselves  in  it  from  dif- 
ferent sides,  consciousness  being  the  sum  of 
these  representations.  If  the  other  monads  are 
driven  back  and  work  in  the  darkness  while 
they  wait  to  mirror  themselves  on  the  conscious- 
ness, they  are  feelings.  Feeling  becomes  desire 
as  in  its  struggle  forward  it  begins  to  aim  at  suc- 
cess, and  desire  becomes  will  when  united  with 
the  hope  of  success.  Throughout  this  mechani- 
cal theory  of  the  soul  every  thing  is  calculated 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  statics.  The  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  a  man  will  depend  upon  the 
constant  reflection  in  his  consciousness  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  monads,  while  others  but  dimly 
appear  or  are  stopped  at  the  threshold.  Having 
thus  completed  the  province  of  theoretical  'phi- 
losophy, he  makes  a  transition  to  faith,  as  the 
ground  of  our  religious  conceptions,  nearly  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Kant  from  the  pure  to  the  prac- 
tical reason.  His  moral  philosophy  is  ground- 
ed entirely  upon  aesthetic  judgments.  The 
principal  disciples  of  Herbart  are  Roer,  Allihn, 
Drobisch,  Hartenstein,  Striimpell,  Exner,  Thilo, 
Volkmann,  and  Weitz.  His  minor  philosoph- 
ical writings,  with  a  biography  by  Hartenstein, 
were  published  at  Leipsic  (3  vols.,  1841-,3) ;  his 
complete  works  were  edited  by  Hartenstein  (12 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1850-'52). 
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IIERBELOT,  Barthklemt  d\  a  French  ori- 
entalist, born  in  Paris,  Dec.  4, 1625,  died  there, 
Dec.  8.  1695.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Turkish, 
and  twice  visited  Italy  to  obtain  instruction 
from  some  of  the  orientals  who  frequented 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  Syriac  at  the 
college  de  France.  He  left  several  inedited 
works,  of  which  the  Bibliotheque  orientate,  ou 
dictionnaire  universel,  contenant  tout  ce  qui  fait 
connaitre  les  peuples  de  V Orient  (fob,  Paris, 
1697),  was  published  two  years  after  his  death. 

HERBERT,  Edwakd,  Baron  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  an  English  diplomatist  and  philoso- 
pher, born  in  Montgomery,  Wales,  in  1581,  died 
in  London,  Aug.  20,  1648.  He  was  married  at 
15,  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1600  went  to  London,  where  he  was  presented 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of  James 
I.  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath.  In  1608 
lie  went  to  the  continent,  and  visited  France. 
In  1610  he  joined  the  English  auxiliaries  in  the 
Netherlands  under  the  command  of  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  served  in  the 
siege  of  Juliers.  In  1614,  under  the  same  com- 
mander, he  served  in  a  second  campaign  against 
the  Spaniards.  He  distinguished  himself  in  these 
wars  by  great  intrepidity  and  daring.  He  then 
made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  the  duke  of 
Savoy  intrusted  him  with  the  guidance  of  4,000 
Languedoc  Protestants  into  Piedmont.  He  was 
arrested  under  the  charge  of  recruiting  for  the 
duke,  but  was  soon  set  at  liberty.  In  1616  he 
was  appointed  by  King  James  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  France,  to  renew  the  alliance 
between  France  and  England.  Very  sensitive 
on  all  points  of  honor,  he  involved  himself  in 
many  difficulties,  and  especially  offended  the 
duke  de  Luynes,  a  favorite  of  the  king,  at  whose 
instigation  he  was  recalled  to  England.  On  the 
death  of  De  Luynes  (1621)  he  was  sent  again 
to  France,  and  while  there  published  his  first 
work,  Tractatus  de  Veritate  (Paris,  1624).  In 
1625  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  created 
baron  of  Castle  Island  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  duties  of  his  station  and  to  literature.  In 
1629  he  was  elevated  to  the  English  peerage, 
uuder  the  title  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
He  was  an  original  thinker,  and,  professing  to 
put  his  hopes  in  God,  he  was  still  believed  to 
be  without  religion ;  indeed  he  was  ranked  by 
some  among  materialists  and  atheists.  He  was 
attacked  violently  both  for  his  religion  and  his 
philosophy.  Hobbes  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  his  opponents.  Leland,  in  his  review 
of  the  deistical  writers  of  England  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  assigns  to  Lord  Herbert  a 
prominent  place  among  them.  Cbanning  says 
his  deism  has  much  in  common  with  Christian 
Unitarianism.  In  the  disturbances  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  he  first  sided  with  parliament,  and 
afterward  with  the  king.  Among  his  works,  be- 
side that  mentioned  above,  are:  De  Religione 
Geyitilium,  Errorumque  apudeos  Causis  (1656)  ; 


Expeditio  (Buchinghami  Due  is)  in  Ream  Insu- 
lam  (1656) ;  and  the  "Life  and  Reign  of  King 
Henry  VII I."  (1672),  which  last  is  the  best 
known  of  bis  work*.  His  autobiography  was 
printed  by  Horace  Walpole  in  1764. 

HERBERT,  George,  an  English  clergyman 
and  poet,  5th  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Montgomery  castle,  Wales,  April  3,  1593,  died 
in  Bemerton,  England,  in  Feb.  1632.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  elected  fellow  of  the  college  in 
1615,  and  in  1619  public  orator,  which  was  in 
those  days  a  great  honor.  He  did  not  however 
pass  much  of  his  time  at  Cambridge,  but  was 
generally  an  attendant  of  the  court.  King 
James,  whose  favor  he  had  gained  by  an 
elegant  letter  to  him  in  Latin,  presented  him 
with  a  sinecure  office  worth  £120  a  year.  The 
death  of  two  of  his  most  powerful  friends, 
the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  king,  in- 
duced him  to  take  holy  orders.  He  was  made 
by  Bishop  Williams  prebendary  of  Leighton 
Bromswold,  or  Layton  Ecclesia,  in  1626.  In 
1630  Charles  L,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  presented  him  with  the  living  of 
Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  and  here  he  remain- 
ed till  his  death.  As  a  pastor  he  was  most  ex- 
emplary and  zealous,  and  he  was  generally 
known  as  "  holy  George  Herbert."  His  verses 
are  quaint  and  full  of  imagery,  but  with  many 
beautiful  thoughts  and  holy  precepts.  They 
are  of  the  same  school  as  those  of  Quarles  and 
Donne.  George  Herbert  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Dr.  Donne,  and 
Lord  Bacon.  Indeed  the  latter,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  made  at  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  had 
so  high  an  opinion  of  his  judgment  as  to  have 
submitted  his  works  to  him  before  publishing 
them.  Herbert's  principal  works  are:  "The 
Temple;  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejacula- 
tions" (Cambridge,  1631);  "Outlandish  Prov- 
erbs, Sentences,  &c."  (London,  1640) ;  "Quad- 
ripartit  Devotions"  (1647);  "The  Priest  to  the 
Temple,  or  the  Character  of  a  Country  Parson'' 
(1647);  "Remains,"  prose  writings  (1052;.  His 
life  was  written  bv  Izaak  AYalton. 

HERBERT,  Hewby  William,  an  American 
author  of  English  birth,  born  in  London,  April 
7,  1807,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  New  York, 
May  17,  1858.  From  his  father,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  William  Herbert,  dean  of  Manchester, 
who  was  distinguished  for  extensive  and  varied 
learning,  he  acquired  a  literary  taste  subsequent- 
ly developed  at  Eton  college,  which  he  entered 
at  13  years  of  age,  and  at  Caius  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1828. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1831,  and 
until  1839  was  employed  in  New  York  as 
teacher  of  Greek  in  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Huddart.  During  this  time  he  began  to  Write 
for  the  public,  and  from  1833  to  1836  was  editor 
of  the  "American  Monthly  Magazine,"  at  one 
time  in  connection  with  C.  F.  Hoffman.  In 
1834  he  published  his  first  historical  novel, 
"The  Brothers,  a  Tale  of  the  Fronde,"  followed 
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by  "  Cromwell "  (1837),  "  Marmaduke  Wyvil " 
(1843),  and  "The Roman  Traitor" (1848).  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  au- 
thority on  sporting  matters,  but  wrote  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  many  drawn  from  French 
and  English  history,  a  number  of  works  which 
enjoyed  in  their  time  great  popularity.  For 
several  years  previous  to  his'  death  Mr.  Herbert 
resided  near  Newark,  N.  J.  In  addition  to  14 
novels,  he  was  the  author  of  several  works  on 
different  eras  of  history,  and  was  also  a  copious 
translator,  having  made  versions  of  several 
French  romances,  of  Weiss's  '"Protestant  Re- 
fugees" (New  York,  1854),  of  the  "Prome- 
theus" and  "  Agamemnon"  of  iEschylus,  and  of 
poetry  from  French  and  Italian  authors.  His 
most  celebrated  and  characteristic  works  were, 
however,  on  sporting,  published  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  Frank  Forester,  namely :  "  The 
Field  Sports  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces"  (1849),  "Frank  Forester  and  his 
Friends"  (London,  1849),  the  "Fish  and  Fish- 
ing of  the  United  States,"  &c.  (New  York, 
1850),  "  Young  Sportsman's  Complete  Manual," 
"  The  Horse  and  Horsemanship  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces  of  North  Amer- 
ica" (2  vols.  4to.,  1857),  and  "  American 
Game/'  Mr.  Herbert  also  edited  various  works, 
and  was  a  versatile  contributor  to  the  leading 
literary  magazines  and  journals  of  the  country. 
As  a  writer  on  field  sports  he  was  the  first  in 
America  to  give  prominence  to  a  department 
of  literature  which  has  of  late  years  become 
both  copious  and  popular. 

HERBERT,  John  Rogers,  an  English  his- 
torical painter,  born  in  Maldon,  Essex,  Jan.  23, 
1810.  He  became  a  student  in  the  royal  acad- 
emy while  a  boy,  and  before  the  age  of  24  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  portrait 
painter.  Among  his  sitters  was  the  princess 
Victoria.  He  afterward  devoted  himself  to 
works  of  history  and  genre,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  a  carefulness  of  finish  and  an  accuracy 
and  significance  of  detail  which  the  pre-Raph- 
aelites  have  since  more  fully  developed.  About 
1839  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  and  during  the  next  few  years  gave 
his  attention  in  a  great  measure  to  religious 
subjects.  Latterly  he  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively employed  on  the  decoration  of  the  new 
houses  of  parliament,  for  which  he  has  furnished 
several  cartoons,  illustrating  the  story  of  King 
Lear,' and  a  series  of  9  scriptural  subjects.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
academy. 

HERBERT,  Sidney,  an  English  statesman, 
born  in  Richmond,  near  London,  Sept.  16, 1810. 
His  father  was  the  11th  earl  of  Pembroke,  his 
mother  the  only  daughter  of  Count  Simon  Wo- 
ronzoff,  a  Russian  nobleman;  and  his  eldest 
brother  is  the  present  earl  of  Pembroke,  whose 
wife,  the  princess  Octavia  Spinelli,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Laurino  and  widow  of  the  Sicilian 
prince  Buttera  de  Rubari,  died  childless  in  1857. 
Sidney  Herbert  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated 


in  1831 .  He  became  member  of  parliament  for 
South  Wilts  in  1832,  and  has  since  continued  to 
represent  that  county  almost  uninterruptedly. 
He  seconded  in  1834  a  resolution  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  dissenters  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  voted  in  1838  against  the  introduction  of 
the  ballot,  but  subsequently  became  zealous 
in  behalf  of  liberal  measures.  He  advocated  a 
modification  of  the  corn  laws,  and  in  1841,  on 
the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  became 
secretary  at  the  admiralty,  till  Feb.  1845,  when 
he  officiated  as  secretary  at  war  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  till  July,  1846.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  active  supporters  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  several  elaborate  speeches 
in  behalf  of  free  trade  attest  his  parliament- 
ary ability.  During  Lord  John  Russell's  ad- 
ministration (1846-52)  he  sided  with  the  op- 
position, and  did  not  resume  his  office  as 
secretary  at  war  until  Dec.  28, 1852,  under  the 
Aberdeen  administration.  In  1855  he  accepted 
the  direction  of  colonial  affairs  in  the  cabinet 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  but,  along  with  some  other 
members  of  the  Peelite  party,  he  resigned  after 
a  few  weeks,  on  account  of  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
army  before  Sebastopol,  which  was  considered 
as  implying  a  censure  on  the  administration  of 
Lord  Aberdeen.  In  1857  he  voted  against  the 
Chinese  war  and  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise.  In  June,  1859,  he  resumed 
his  place  in  the  new  Palmerston  cabinet  as  sec- 
retary at  war.  He  married  in  1846  the  only 
daughter  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Ashe  a  Court,  by  whom 
he  has  many  children. 

HERBERT,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  travel- 
ler and  author,  born  in  York  about  1606,  died 
there  in  1682.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1626  accompanied  Sir  Dodmore 
Cotton  on  his  embassy  to  Persia.  He  returned  to 
England  in  4  years,  after  having  visited  Persia, 
northern  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  in 
1634  published  a  work  entitled  "Some  Yearns 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  especial- 
ly the  Territories  of  the  Persian  Monarchy,"  &c. 
In  the  civil  war  Herbert  took  the  side  of  the 
parliament,  Avas  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
Halifax,  and  was  sent  by  parliament  among  the 
deputies  to  Newcastle  to  receive  the  king  from 
the  Scotch.  Charles  was  so  won  by  his  kind 
and  courteous  behavior,  that,  though  he  was  a 
Presbyterian,  he  retained  him  to  the  last,  after 
his  other  attendants  had  been  dismissed.  Her- 
bert, for  his  services  to  the  king,  Avas  rewarded 
by  Charles  II.  with  the  title  of  baronet.  To- 
gether with  some  others,  he  wrote  the  Thre- 
nodia  Carolina,  an  account  of  the  last  two  years 
of  the  life  of  King  Charles  I.  (1678,  reprinted 
in  1813). 

HERBERT,  William,  3d  earl  of  Pembroke, 
an  English  poet,  born  in  Wilton,  Wiltshire,  April 
8,  1580,  died  in  London,  April  10,  1630.  He 
was  a  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  for  some  time  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  the  royal 
household,  a  contributor  to  the  Bodleian  library 
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of  valuable  Greek  MSS.,  and  gave  his  name  to 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  He  wrote  poems  of 
little  merit,  and  some  of  a  licentious  cbaracter ; 
but  great  interest  is  attacbed  to  bis  name  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposition  of  recent  inquirers  that 
he  was  the  W.  H.  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets. 
Herbert,  whoso  character  is  admirably  drawn 
by  Clarendon  in  his  "  History  of  the  Rebellion," 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  a  noble  and  gallant 
character,  though  of  a  licentious  mode  of  life. 
Hallam,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Europe,"  favors  the  belief  that  he  really  was 
the  idolized  friend  of  the  great  English  drama- 
tist, although  he  admits  the  fact  is  not  proved. 

HERBERT,  William,  an  English  clergyman 
and  author,  born  in  1778,  died  in  1S47.  He 
was  the  3d  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Carnarvon,  and 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  practised  for  some  time  at 
doctors'  commons,  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  afterward  took  orders,  and  in  1840 
became  dean  of  Manchester.  lie  was  one  of 
the  earliest  contributors  to  the  t:  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," and  his  editorial  and  original  labors  com- 
prised a  wide  range  of  literary  activity.  Among 
bis  most  noted  works  are  a  series  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Norse,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, German,  Danish,  &c. ;  "  Helga,"'  an  origi- 
nal poem  founded  on  Scandinavian  history  and 
manners;  and  lastly  his  celebrated  poem  on  At- 
tila,  which  was  highly  eulogized  by  his  friend 
Henry  Hallam,  and  pronounced  by  an  Edinburgh 
reviewer  one  of  the  most  Miltonian  poems  of 
the  last  20  years.  This  poem  is  included  in  his 
miscellaneous  works  (3  vols.,  London,  lS38-'42). 

HERCULANEUM,  an  ancient  city  of  south- 
ern Italy,  about  5  m.  S.  E.  from  Naples,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasgi,  and 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Pelasgic,  Oscan, 
and  Greek  descent.  Delightfully  situated  upon 
the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
the  town  was  a  place  of  resort  for  many  wealthy 
Romans ;  but  it  was  of  no  special  commercial 
importance.  In  A.  D.  63  there  occurred  a  ter- 
rible earthquake,  which  nearly  destroyed  this 
and  the  neighboring  city  of  Pompeii,  a  notice 
of  which  was  recorded  by  the  historians  of  that 
period.  But  in  the  accounts  of  the  greater 
catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  these  cities  16 
years  afterward,  no  allusion  is  made  to  them, 
and  in  subsequent  writings  no  mention  is  made 
of  their  former  existence.  The  younger  Pliny 
in  two  letters  to  Tacitus  described  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  cloud  which  rose  in  the 
afternoon  of  Aug.  24,  A.  D.  79,  over  Vesuvius, 
shooting  upward  to  a  great  height  and  spread- 
ing out  at  top  like  a  pine  tree  ;  and  succeeding 
this  appearance  the  precipitation  of  showers  of 
ashes  and  cinders,  which  filled  the  atmosphere, 
producing  intense  darkness  that  continued  to 
the  3d  day.  his  uncle  the  elder  Pliny,  admi- 
ral of  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  entered  his  vessel 
and  ordered  the  others  to  proceed  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  along  the  shore.  He 
reached  Stabia?,  the  hot  cinders  falling  on  the 
decks  of  the  ships,  and  entered  the  bouse  of  his 
friend  Pompianus.    Flames  were  raging  around, 


and  the  court  of  the  house  was  fast  filling  with 
cinders.  Retreating  to  the  shore  in  the  intense 
darkness,  protected  by  pillows  upon  their  heads, 
they  found  the  sea  too  tempestuous  for  them  to 
embark.  Pliny  then  laid  himself  upon  a  sail 
on  the  shore,  and  his  companions  fled  before  the 
sulphurous  lhnnes.  Here  his  body  was  found  3 
days  afterward.  Previous  to  this  erupticn  of 
Vesuvius  the  only  evidence  of  the  mountain 
being  volcanic  was  in  the  ancient  lavas  around 
it.  For  ages  it  had  been  quiet,  and  its  fertile 
slopes,  as  recorded  in  the  epigram  of  Martial, 
Avere  clothed  with  flourishing  vineyards.  The 
showers  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  stones  continued 
for  8  days  and  nights,  accompanied  with  fre- 
quent torrents  of  rain;  and  when  quiet  was 
restored,  the  cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabire  had  disappeared,  and  in  the  wide- 
spread desolation  no  landmarks  remained  by 
which  to  fix  their  sites.  By  later  eruptions 
currents  of  lava  have  added  beds  of  solid  rocky 
materials  to  the  accumulations  over  Hercula- 
neum, burying  the  city,  as  was  ascertained  in 
the  last  century,  to  the  depth  of  80  to  112  feet. 
Sir  "William  Hamilton  states  in  the  "Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,"  vol.  lxi.,  that  there  appear  to 
have  been  6  subsequent  overflows,  principally 
of  melted  lava,  and  that  sufficient  time  elapsed 
after  each  for  the  formation  of  a  soil,  which 
may  still  be  observed  between  the  layers  of 
lava  where  a  section  of  these  is  exposed  to  view. 
The  ejected  matters  which  first  buried  the  city 
and  filled  the  houses  were  volcanic  ashes  or 
dust,  pumice  stones,  and  cinders,  which  when 
agglomerated  together  in  masses  constitute  the 
tufa  of  the  Italians,  used  by  them  as  a  build- 
ing stone.  It  is  by  these  matters  only  that  Pom- 
peii has  remained  covered,  the  later  flows  of 
lava  not  having  reached  the  locality.  The  thick- 
ness of  its  covering  consequently  hardly  exceeds 
15  to  20  feet.  Had  melted  lavas  flowed  first 
through  these  cities,  all  vestige  of  them  would 
probably  have  been  irrevocably  lost ;  but  the 
layer  of  tufa  has  served  to  preserve  the  objects 
it  covered  from  the  destructive  effects  of  tho 
subsequent  fiery  currents.  The  materials  of  the 
tufa,  Sir  William  Hamilton  supposes,  were  chiefly 
carried  in  as  a  stream  of  liquid  mud  ;  and  this 
in  hardening  retained  the  impressions  of  the  ob- 
jects it  engulfed  as  perfectly  as  if  these  had  been 
taken  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  modern  discovery 
of  Herculaneum  resulted  from  the  digging  of  a 
well  in  the  year  1709.  Ancient  works  of  art 
were  brought  to  light,  but  the  Neapolitan  gov- 
ernment finally  prohibited  further  explorations. 
In  1738  they  were  recommenced,  and  have 
since  been  prosecuted  at  intervals.  The  area 
examined  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  600 
yards  in  length  by  300  in  breadth ;  and  por- 
tions once  excavated  are  again  filled  in  with 
rubbish  to  avoid  the  expense  of  raising  this 
to  the  surface.  Underground  passages  liko 
those  of  a  mine  have  been  opened  along  some  of 
the  streets,  and  private  and  public  buildings 
have  been  explored  and  partially  uncovered, 
without  however  exposing  them  to  the  light 
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of  day.  A  large  and  highly  ornamented  the- 
atre, capable  of  seating  about  8,000  persons,  its 
walls  highly  decorated,  and  its  floors  and  pil- 
lars constructed  of  different  colored  marbles, 
is  the  most  important  building  discovered.  A 
basilica  standing  near  by  contained  the  largest 
pieces  of  painting,  copies  of  which  have  been 
engraved,  together  with  representations  of  nu- 
merous objects  of  interest  found  in  the  ruins,  in 
the  work  prepared  by  order  of  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  entitled  AnticMta  cli  Ercolano  (9 
vols.  imp.  fol.,  Naples,  1757-92).  The  streets 
of  the  city  are  found  to  be  paved  with  lava,  as 
are  now  the  streets  of  Naples.  One  was  more 
than  30  feet  wide,  and  furnished  with  raised 
sidewalks.  The  houses  were  generally  small 
and  of  irregular  shape,  built  of  brick,  and  only 
one  story  high.  The  walls  were  frequently 
found  to  be  cracked,  and  some  had  been  braced 
up  with  props,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the 
earthquake  which  had  seriously  damaged  the 
town  16  years  previous  to  its  final  destruction. 
The  various  relics  obtained  were  first  deposited 
in  the  royal  museum  at  Portici,  and  afterward 
were  removed  to  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples.  A  collection  of  manuscripts  nearly 
2,000  in  number  excited  great  interest,  in  the 
hope  that  among  them  might  be  found  some  of 
the  lost  works  of  the  great  classic  writers.  They 
were  in  the  form  of  rolls  of  papyrus,  some  upon 
a  stick  which  had  become  converted  into  char- 
coal; and  the  substance  of  the  paper  was  in 
many  instances  so  changed  that  it  resembled  a 
sort  of  skeleton  of  a  leaf  holding  together  the 
mixed  earthy  and  carbonaceous  matter.  In 
many  the  substance  which  composed  the  letters 
appeared  to  have  been  removed  from  its  place 
and  gathered  in  the  folds  in  spots  and  lines  of  the 
finest  charcoal.  The  unrolling  and  deciphering 
of  the  most  perfect  of  these  manuscripts  was  a 
task  demanding  the  greatest  patience  and  inge- 
nuity. It  was  undertaken  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  by  a  skilful  copyist,  Antonio 
Piaggi,  who  after  long  continued  application 
succeeded  in  transferring  to  paper  facsimiles  of 
many  of  the  manuscripts.  The  Neapolitan 
government  did  not  make  public  the  nature  of 
any  of  the  manuscripts  for  40  years.  They 
then  published  in  1793  a  specimen,  which 
proved  to  be  a  dull  treatise  on  music  by  Philo- 
demus,  an  Epicurean,  showing  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  the  art,  and  the  importance  of  dis- 
couraging it.  The  prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
George  IV.,  took  great  interest  in  the  investi- 
gation of  these  manuscripts.  His  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  John  Hay ter,  was  occupied  at  Naples  from 
1802  to  1806  in  producing  facsimiles  of  them. 
Copies  of  94  were  sent  to  the  prince,  and  Avere 
by  him  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
and  in  1824-' 5  two  volumes  were  published  at 
Oxford  of  these  original  treatises,  in  Greek  as 
they  were  found  with  all  their  imperfections. 
The  essays  are  on  various  subjects,  many  very 
short,  and  none  possess  extraordinary  merit. 
In  1818  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  sent  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  Naples  to  experiment  upon 


the  manuscripts,  and  in  1821  he  furnished  a 
paper  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  pre- 
senting the  results  of  his  investigations.  He 
saw  no  evidence  in  the  charred  condition  of 
the  manuscripts  of  their  having  been  acted  upon 
by  great  heat ;  but  rather  referred  this  condi- 
tion to  the  effect  of  the  slow  and  long  continued 
process  of  decomposition.  Those  which  had 
become  black  he  thought  had  been  exposed  to 
moisture;  and  some, which  also  contained  earthy 
matter,  he  supposed  had  been  long  acted  upon 
by  warm  water  which  held  earthy  substances 
in  suspension,  and  which  dissolved  and  dis- 
persed the  ink  and  the  soluble  starch  and  gluten 
used  in  preparing  the  papyrus.  Though  the 
wood  in  the  houses  was  converted  into  charcoal, 
and  the  papyrus  was  sometimes  mere  whits ' 
ashes,  the  colors  upon  the  frescoed  walls  were 
fresh  and  uninjured,  indicating  that  these  could 
not  have  been  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of 
heat.  He  succeeded  in  partially  unrolling  a 
few  more  manuscripts. — The  works  of  art  taken 
from  the  ruins,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  comprise  a  great  variety  of  statues 
and  bronze  busts,  and  ornamental  articles  of 
furniture,  some  of  which,  as  the  candelabra, 
lamps,  vessels  of  sacrifice,  &c,  are  admirably 
executed,  and  evince  a  highly  cultivated  taste 
in  the  arts  of  design.  Rooms  are  filled  with 
instruments  of  various  kinds,  musical,  surgi- 
cal, and  those  belonging  to  the  toilet  and  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes.  There  are  mir- 
rors of  polished  metal,  colored  glasses  imitating 
precious  stones,  and  cooking  utensils  of  great 
variety,  among  them  pans  of  copper  lined  with 
silver.  Even  the  eatables  themselves  are  re- 
cognized in  their  charred  remains.  The  best 
of  the  fresco  paintings  have  been  ingeniously 
removed  from  the  stuccoed  walls,  and  are  now 
preserved  under  glass.  Their  colors  are  still 
bright,  though  after  exposure  to  the  air  they 
lose  in  part  the  brilliancy  they  exhibited  when 
first  uncovered.  They  are  chiefly  of  mytholo- 
gical subjects,  and  are  readily  understood  by 
those  familiar  with  Grecian  history  and  myth- 
ology.— Among  the  various  works  on  the  sub- 
ject are  those  of  David,  Antiqitites  d'Hercula- 
neum  (12  vols.,  Paris.  1780-1803) ;  Piranesi,  Avr- 
tiqvites  cV Hcrculaneum  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1804-'6) ; 
R.  AValpole  and  W.  Drummond,  Herculanensia 
(London,  1810)  ;  and  a  very  complete  work  by 
IVilhelm  Zahn,  Die  schonsten  Ornamente  und 
merkioiirdigsten  Gcmalde  aus  Pompeji,  Hercula- 
neum  und  Stabia  (Berlin,  1828). 

HERCULANO  DE  CARVALHO,  Alessan- 
dbo,  a  Portuguese  writer  and  poet,  born  in 
Guimaraens  in  1796.  He  was  sent  to  study  at 
Paris,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  European  languages  and  litera- 
ture. He  identified  himself  soon  after  return- 
ing to  Portugal  with  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  1820  in  the  popular 
movement  at  Oporto  which  resulted  in  the 
proclamation  of  a  constitutional  government.  In 
1826  he  published  a  strange  politico-religious 
poem,  A  voz  de  propheta,  in  which,  in  a  sort  of 
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apocalyptic  vision,  he  set  forth  the  sufferings 
of  bis  country,  then  distracted  by  civil  war. 
This  was  followed  in  1832  by  A  liarpa  do  crente, 
a  collection  of  lesser  lyrics.  He  also  wrote  a 
novel,  Euricli,  and  Historia  de  Portugal  (Lis- 
bon, 1848-52).  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  publication  of  a  series  of  romances 
in  the  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  illustrating 
passages  in  the  history  of  Portugal. 

HERCULES  (Gr.  ''HpaKkrjs),  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  mythical  heroes  of  antiquity, 
son  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmena,  the  granddaughter 
of  Perseus.  He  was  destined  by  Jupiter  to  oc- 
cupy the  throne  of  Perseus,  but  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  Juno  was  superseded  by  Eurystheus,  the 
grandson  of  that  hero.  His  supernatural  strength 
rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  to  Eurystheus, 
who  imposed  on  him  a  series  of  enterprises 
which  no  mere  mortal  could  have  accomplished. 
These  enterprises  are  generally  termed  the 
twelve  labors  of  Hercules.  They  were  the 
following:  1.  The  fight  with  the  Nemean  lion. 
The  valley  of  Nemea,  between  Cleonaa  and 
Phlius,  was  infested  by  a  monstrous  lion.  Her- 
cules blocked  up  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
den,  entered  it  by  the  other,  strangled  the  lion, 
and  brought  the  carcass  to  Eurystheus.  2.  The 
fight  with  the  Lernoean  hydra.  In  the  district 
of  Lernae,  near  Argos,  dwelt  a  huge  hydra  hav- 
ing 9  heads,  the  middle  one  immortal.  Eurys- 
theus desired  the  death  of  this  monster,  and 
Hercules,  having  roused  the  hydra  from  his 
lair,  cut  off  its  heads,  but  in  place  of  every 
head  cut  off  two  new  ones  sprung  up.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  servant  Iolaus,  however, 
he  burned  the  mortal  heads  of  the  monster, 
and  buried  the  immortal  one  under  a  rock.  3. 
The  capture  of  the  Arcadian  stag.  This  ani- 
mal had  golden  horns  and  brazen  feet,  and  was 
of  surpassing  swiftness.  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  bring  it  alive  to  Mycense.  For  a  whole  year 
he  pursued  it  in  vain.  It  fled  to  Mt.  Artemisi- 
um  in  Argolis,  and  thence  back  to  Arcadia.  At 
length,  weary  of  pursuing,  the  hero  discharged 
an  arrow  at  it,  which,  by  wounding  the  animal, 
enabled  him  to  catch  it,  and  carry  it  to  Mycenro. 
4.  The  hunt  of  the  Erymanthian  boar.  This 
boar  had  descended  from  Mt.  Eryinanthus  into 
Psophis,  and  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring 
him  alive  to  Eurystheus.  He  chased  the  brute 
through  the  deep  snow  till,  having  tired  him 
down,  he  caught  him  in  a  net.  5.  The  cleans- 
ing of  the  Augean  stables.  Augeas,  king  of 
Elis,  had  a  herd  of  3,000  oxen,  whose  stalls 
had  not  been  cleansed  for  30  years.  Eurystheus 
commanded  Hercules  to  clean  them  in  one  day, 
deeming  such  a  thing  impossible.  Hercules, 
however,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it  by  turn- 
ing the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the 
stables.  6.  The  destruction  of  the  Stympha- 
lian  birds,  an  innumerable  swarm  of  voracious 
creatures,  whose  claws,  wings,  -and  beaks  wrere 
of  brass,  who  used  their  feathers  as  arrows,  and 
who  fed  upon  human  flesh.  They  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  lake  near  Styraphalus,  whence  Her- 
cules startled  them  with  a  rattle,  and  then 


killed  them  with  his  arrows  as  they  attempted 
to  fly  away.  7.  The  capture  of  the  Cretan  bull. 
This  bull  was  a  sacrificial  gift  from  Neptune  to 
Minos;  but  as  Minos  neglected  to  sacrifice  him, 
Neptune  caused  the  bull  to  go  mad,  and  to  make 
great  havoc  in  Crete.  Hercules  was  command- 
ed to  catch  him,  and  bring  him  to  Mycena). 
He  did  so,  but  then  set  the  animal  free,  to  the 
great  terror  of  Greece.  8.  The  abduction  of 
the  mares  of  Diomedes,  a  Thracian  prince  who 
fed  his  mares  with  human  flesh.  Eurystheus 
sent  Hercules  to  bring  them  to  him.  Hercules 
had  conducted  them  to  the  sea  coast,  when  he 
was  overtaken  and  attacked.  Having  van- 
quished the  Thracians,  and  slain  Diomedes,  he 
cast  his  body  to  the  mares,  which  became  tame 
after  eating  the  flesh  of  their  master.  Hercu- 
les then  embarked  with  them,  and  brought 
them  to  Eurystheus.  9.  The  seizure  of  the 
girdle  of  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
which  she  had  received  from  Mars.  Hercules 
set  sail  from  Peloponnesus  and  landed  at  The- 
miscyra,  Avhere  he  was  hospitably  eutertained 
by  Hippolyte,  who  promised  him  the  girdle. 
But  the  malignity  of  Juno  rousing  the  Amazons 
against  him,  he,  deeming  the  queen  a  party  to 
the  conspiracy,  slew  her,  possessed  himself  of  her 
girdle,  and  arrived  with  it  id  safety  at  Myceme. 

10.  The  capture  of  the  oxen  of  Geryones,  a 
monster  who  lived  in  the  island  of  Erythia,  and 
who  had  a  herd  of  red  oxen  which  fed  with 
those  of  Helios,  and  were  guarded  by  the  giant 
Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog  Orthrus. 
Erythia  was  in  the  ocean  far  to  the  west,  and 
in  his  journey  to  it  Hercules  erected  the  pillars 
of  Calpe  and  Abyla  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe 
and  Libya,  hence  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
He  killed  Orthrus,  Eurytion,  and  Geryones, 
and  carried  off  the  oxen,  which,  after  overcom- 
ing the  efforts  of  gods  and  men  to  deprive  him 
of  them,  he  brought  at  length  to  Eurystheus. 

11.  The  getting  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  These  apples  had  been  presented  by 
Terra  to  Juno,  by  whom  they  had  been  intrust- 
ed to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides  and  the 
dragon  Ladon,  in  some  remote  region  of  the 
west.  Hercules,  with  the  aid  of  Atlas,  obtained 
the  golden  apples,  which  on  his  return  he  gave 
to  Eurystheus.  12.  The  seizure  of  Cerberus, 
the  dog  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades. 
On  arriving  in  flades,  Hercules  asked  per- 
mission of  Pluto  to  take  Cerberus,  and  the  god 
yielded  his  assent,  provided  he  could  do  so  with- 
out having  recourse  to  arms.  Hercules  agreed 
to  the  condition,  and,  seizing  Cerberus,  be  bore 
him,  notwithstanding  his  fierceness,  to  the  up- 
per world,  showed  him  to  Eurystheus,  and  im- 
mediately after  carried  the  monster  back  to 
Hades. — In  the  original  legends  concerning 
Hercules  he  figures  as  a  mighty  chieftain,  who 
subdues  Troy  and  wages  successful  war  against 
Argos  and  Lacedaemon ;  who  dethrones  princes, 
and  gives  away  kingdoms  and  sceptres.  The 
worship  of  Hercules  prevailed  especially  among 
the  Dorians ;  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him  were 
chiefly  bulls,  boars,  rams,  and  lambs.     He  was 
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also  worshipped  at  Rome,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  world.  la  works  of  art  he 
is  represented  in  all  the  various  stages  of  life, 
from  infancy  to  death  ;  but  whether  he  appears 
as  a  child,  a  hero,  or  a  celestial,  his  character  is 
always  that  of  supernatural  strength  and  energy. 

HERCULES,  Pillaes  of  (Lat.  Column®  Her- 
culis).     See  Gibraltar. 

HERCYNIA  SILVA,  the  ancient  name  of  a 
forest  of  Germany,  covering  a  mountain  range 
whose  position  and  extent  are  very  differently 
described  by  various  writers.  It  probably  com- 
prised the  whole  mountain  system  of  southern 
and  central  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Danube  to  Transylvania,  and  thus  includ- 
ing the  Hartz,  which  seems  to  have  retained  a 
trace  of  the  ancient  name.  The  term  Hercynian 
forest  was  afterward  restricted  to  the  range 
which  encircles  Bohemia. 

HERDER,  Johaxx  Gottfried  vox,  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  thinkers  and  versatile 
authors  of  Germanv,  born  in  Mohrungen,  Aug. 
25,  1744,  died  in  Weimar,  Dec.  18,  1803.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  and  chorister, 
who  allowed  him  in  childhood  to  read  only  his 
Bible  and  hymn  book.  His  reserved  and  pen- 
sive habits  attracted  the  notice  of  a  clergyman 
named  Trescho,  whose  amanuensis  he  became, 
and  under  whom  he  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  study  and  various  reading.  At  the  age 
of  18  his  philosophical  and  literary  erudition 
gained  him  the  friendship  of  a  Russian  physi- 
cian, who  sent  him  to  Konigsberg,  whence  he 
was  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  lecturer  on 
surgery.  He,  however,  renounced  his  intended 
profession  after  witnessing  a  single  operation, 
devoted  himself  to  theology,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence especially  of  Kant  and  Hamann  extended 
his  knowledge,  with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
zeal,  in  the  whole  domain  of  art,  science,  liter- 
ature, and  history.  In  1705  he  became  a  preach- 
er at  Riga,  and,  previously  noted  for  an  almost 
misanthropic  silence  and  gravity,  the  fervor  and 
power  of  his  discourses  quickly  made  him  an  ob- 
ject of  general  enthusiasm.  His  Fragniente  uber 
die  neuere  deutsche  Literatur  (1767),  and  his 
Kritiache  Wdlder  (1769),  were  manifestoes 
against  the  artificial  spirit  and  literature  of  his 
age,  as  compared  with  the  grander  inspirations 
of  the  early  Orient  and  of  ancient  Greece.  In 
1769  he  resigned  his  pastorate  and  an  office  of 
instructor  which  he  held  in  connection  with  it, 
in  order  to  travel  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
At  Strasbourg  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
Goethe,  who  acknowledges  the  magical  influence 
which  his  waitings  exerted  on  him.  In  1771  he 
was  called  as  court  preacher  to  Biickeburg, 
where  he  remained  till  in  1776  he  received  the 
appointments  of  court  preacher  and  member  of 
the  consistory  at  "Weimar.  By  his  Alteste  Ur- 
kunde  des  vienschlichen  Geschlechts  (1774)  he 
had  already  given  a  new  impulse  to  theology  by 
seeking  poetic  sentiments  in  religious  traditions, 
and  by  tracing  in  the  primitive  world  the  sub- 
lime instincts  of  human  nature  and  the  fore- 
shadowiugs  of  human  destiny.     At  Weimar  he 


passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  association 
with  the  leading  minds  in  that  most  brilliant 
period  of  German  literature,  and  occupied  with 
constant  labors  in  theology,  poetry,  and  history. 
As  a  theologian  he  cooperated  with  Lessing  in 
opposing  the  despotism  of  the  letter  and  of 
dogmas,  and  brought  the  instincts  of  piety  and 
of  poetic  fancy,  illustrated  by  a  wide  erudition, 
rather  than  the  dialectics  of  the  schools,  to  bear 
upon  the  questions  of  religion.  This  tendency 
appears  in  his  Geist  der  Hebrdischen  Poesie 
(Dessau,  1782  ;  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
James  Marsh,  2  vols.,  Burlington,  1833),  in 
which  he  treats  the  Hebrew  writings  as  pro- 
ductions at  once  of  primitive  poetry  and  of  reli- 
gious inspiration.  "  Herder  is  one  of  the  new 
race  of  theologians,"  said  Schlozer,  "  one  of  the 
witty,  gallant  gentlemen,  to  whom  popular  songs, 
which  are  heard  in  the  streets  and  fish  mar- 
kets, are  as  interesting  as  dogmatics."  Along 
with  his  own  lyrical  poems,  he  translated  many 
legends  and  songs  from  Arabian.  Indian.  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  ancient  German  poets,  among 
which  were  the  Spanish  romances  of  the  Cid. 
While  English,  French,  or  Greek  tendencies 
were  pervading  German  literature,  he  exerted  a 
cosmopolitan  influence  by  a  recognition  of  the 
poetry  of  all  times  and  peoples,  and  especially 
a  Christian  and  national  influence  by  showing 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  old  Hebrew  and  the 
mediaaval  German  poems.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  unfinished  Ideen  zur  Philosophic 
der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit  (4  vols.,  Riga, 
1784-91) ;  translated  into  English  by  T.  Church- 
ill, under  the  title  of  "  Outlines  of  a  Philo- 
sophy of  the  History  of  Man,"  (8vo.,  London), 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  and  standard 
treatises  on  the  subject.  He  traces  the  course 
of  humanity  as  of  an  individual  placed  on  the 
earth  by  an  unseen  hand,  changing  its  forms 
and  objects  as  it  passes  from  country  to  coun- 
try and  from  age  to  age,  protesting  everywhere 
against  the  finite  world  which  enchains  it, 
seeking  the  triumph  of  the  infinite,  the  victory 
of  the  soul,  tending  in  spite  of  detours  and 
through  a  series  of  revolutions  to  civilization, 
and  preparing  for  the  blossoming  of  life  in 
another  world.  His  numerous  writings  were 
collected  in  45  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1806-'20),  and 
in  60  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1827-30).  A  monument 
with  the  inscription  Licht,  Lube,  Leben,  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  Charles  Augustus  at 
Weimar  in  1819.  His  biography  by  his  son  E. 
Gc  von  Herder  appeared  at  Erlangen  (6  vols., 
1846-7).  N".  L.  Frothingham  has  translated 
some  of  his  poems  into  English. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  inlaw,  whatever  may 
be  inherited.  This  meant,  strictly  and  formerly, 
only  real  estate,  or  land  and  things  affixed  to 
the  land  ;  but  it  now  seems  to  be  extended  over 
some  personals.     (See  Heir.) 

HEREFORD,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  and  episcopal  city  of  England,  capital 
of  Herefordshire,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wye, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  6  arches,  distant  by 
the  Great  Western  railway  and  its  branches  136 
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m.  from  London,  109J  from  Liverpool,  and  49 
from  Bristol;  pop.  in  1851,  12,108.  The  prin- 
cipal building  is  the  cathedral,  refounded  in 
1079,  and  now  (1859)  in  process  of  restoration, 
of  early  Norman  architecture,  cruciform  in 
shape,  with  a  frontage  of  325  and  a  breadth  of 
110  feet.  The  west  front  fell  in  1786,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  an  incongruous  style  which  destroys 
the  effect.  It  possesses  many  fine  monuments, 
some  as  old  as  the  11th  century,  and  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  chapter  house,  Lady  chapel,  clois- 
ters, and  a  library  containing  valuable  MSS., 
among  them  Wycliffe's  Bible,  also  a  map  of  the 
•world,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  exist- 
ence. Hereford  is  noted  for  its  ancient  charities, 
among  which  are  11  hospitals,  or  almshouses, 
which  distribute  money  and  bread.  The  manu- 
factures are  not  important ;  they  consist  of 
gloves,  once  the  staple  industry,  hats,  flannels, 
leather,  and  cutlery.  Iron  works  have  been  es- 
tablished since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  the 
coal  district.  Six  fairs  are  held  annually,  the 
October  fair  being  the  largest  in  England  for 
cattle  and  cheese.  A  musical  festival  is  given 
triennially,  in  the  cathedral,  by  the  united  choirs 
of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester.  Here- 
ford retains  several  of  its  ancient  privileges, 
among  which  is  the  right  to  send  2  members  to 
parliament. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  Wales,  almost  cir- 
cular in  shape  ;  area,  836  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 
115,489.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by  hill  and 
dale.  It  belongs  wholly  to  the  basiu  of  the 
Severn,  and  has  a  gentle  slope  S.  to  that  river, 
into  which  flow  its  streams  the  Leddon,  Lugg, 
Teine,  Dover,  Munnow,  Arrow,  Frome,  and 
Wye,  the  latter  traversing  the  whole  width  of 
the  county  and  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 
Canals  connect  the  towns  of  Hereford  and  Leo- 
minster with  the  Severn.  The  geological  forma- 
tion is  old  red  sandstone,  excepting  in  detached 
localities,  where  it  is  limestone.  Iron  ore,  red 
and  yellow  ochres,  pipe  clay,  and  fullers'  earth 
are  found.  Some  medicinal  and  petrifying 
springs  exist.  This  county  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  "  the  garden  of  England."  It  is  essen- 
tially agricultural,  possessing  neither  manufac- 
tures nor  trade.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  heavy,  red 
loam,  resting  on  clay  or  gravel,  and  very  fertile. 
Within  a  few  years  the  system  of  agriculture  has 
been  much  improved.  Wheat,  barley,  fruit, 
hops,  and  oak  bark  are  the  principal  produc- 
tions. The  Hereford  breed  of  cattle  is  famous 
for  gentleness,  beauty  of  appearance,  and  apti- 
tude to  fatten.  The  county  returns  3  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  exclusive  of  2  from  the  city 
of  Hereford  and  2  from  the  borough  of  Leomin- 
ster. 

HERESY  (Gr.  alpecns,  choice),  in  its  original 
form,  signified  simply  a  choice  or  election,  or  in 
a  more  extended  sense,  a  doctrine,  a  party,  or 
school ;  and  the  term  did  not  become  reproachful 
until  the  Christian  church  classed  with  unbeliev- 
ers all  those  who  dissented  from,  or  in  any  way 
sought  to  modify,  its  dogmas.     Thus  at  first 


any  school  of  philosophy,  as  the  Peripatetics, 
any  sect,  as  that  of  the  Sadducees  or  the  Phari- 
sees, or  any  religion,  as  for  instance  Christiani- 
ty itself,  was  designated  as  a  heresy ;  but  this 
was  modified  at  an  early  date,  since  in  the  only 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word 
heretic  occurs  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach 
(Tit.  iii.  10).  Adherents  of  a  schismatic  sect, 
or  those  who  hold  or  teach  doctrines  contrary 
to  the  established  religious  faith,  are  heretics. 
According  to  Bossuet,  a  heretic  is  one  who  fol- 
lows his  own  independent  views,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  ''a  Catholic  who  follows  with- 
out hesitation  the  opinion  of  the  universal 
church."  From  a  historical  point  of  view,  it 
appears  that  in  every  religion  different  social 
conditions  have  produced  sects  bearing  a  cer- 
tain mutual  likeness,  and  tolerated  by  each 
other.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  usually 
certain  other  sects  or  individuals  whose  views 
are  disowned  by  the  rest,  and  to  these  the 
terms  heresy  and  heretic  are  peculiarly  applica- 
ble. The  earlier  religions  previous  to  Christian- 
ity, following  each  the  wonted  laws  of  social 
development,  had  in  due  time  their  heresies, 
which  either  rose  to  the  dignity  of  reformations, 
floated  on  a  level  as  schisms,  or  sank  into  ob- 
scure sects.  Thus  Buddhism  grew  from  Brah- 
minism,  developed  several  sects  more  or  less 
strict,  and  finally  its  complete  heresies,  dis- 
owned by  all  the  sects  and  by  their  councils. 
(See  BuDDnisM.)  Judaism  and  Mohammedan- 
ism have  in  turn  obeyed  the  same  law,  and 
found  it  necessary  at  times  to  suppress  such 
modifications  of  the  primitive  faith  as  were  in- 
troduced either  by  independent  thinkers  from 
within,  or  by  the  influence  of  other  religions 
without.  The  early  history  of  Judaism  in  the 
Bible  is  that  of  a  continued  series  of  subver- 
sions of  the  faith  by  old  Phoenician  sensual 
heresies,  and  a  vigorous  casting  of  them  out  by 
energetic  prophets  or  kings  who  knew  them 
to  be  incompatible  with  a  national  existence. 
In  no  other  religion,  however,  are  the  different 
phases  of  thought  which  produce  heresy  so 
distinctly  marked  as  in  Christianity,  neither 
have  they  occurred  in  any  other  in  so  great  a 
variety.  Among  the  early  Christians  were 
many  who  joined  the  new  faith  out  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  old  Roman  system,  yet  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  give  up  peculiar  oriental 
doctrines,  Jewish  traditions,  or  tenets  of  Greek 
philosophy.  Some  were  still  impressed  by  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  mysteries  or  the  rites  of 
the  orgies,  and  they  endeavored  to  blend  these 
with  Christianity.  Gnosticism,  which  in  its 
extremes  insisted  on  excessive  asceticism  or 
sanctified  excessive  licentiousness,  gave  birth  to 
many  heresies,  as  did  the  old  Persian  doctrine 
of  dualism  from  which  it  borrowed,  and  which 
was  a  fertile  source  of  outlawed  schism  in  all 
ages.  Apart  from  the  faith  in  asceticism  or 
love  of  pleasure  which  these  sects  favored,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  adherents 
were  extremely  addicted  to  those  philo.-ophical 
subtleties  so  characteristic  of  the  oriental  mind, 
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and  that  this  disposition  to  establish  a  religion 
unsuited  to  the  plain  capacity  of  the  many  has 
been  common  to  gnostically  derived  sects  down 
to  the  present  day.  Among  their  earliest  appear- 
ances we  note  the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Cerinthians,  followed 
in  the  2d  century  by  the  Basilidians,  Pseudo-Ba- 
silidians,  Carpocratians,  the  Valentinians,  Naza- 
raeans,  Ophites,  Artemonians,  Hermogenians, 
Montanists  or  Cataphrygians,  Sethites,  Prodi- 
cians,  Antitactes,  Quartodecimans,  Cerdonians, 
Millenarians  or  Chiliasts,  Manichseans,  Alogians, 
Encratites  or  Tatianists,  Artotyrites,  and  An- 
gelics.  In  the  3d  century  arose  the  Monarchians 
or  Patripassians,  Samosatensians,  Paulinians, 
Arabici,  Hieracites,  Noetians,  Sabellians,  Nova- 
tians,  Origenians,  Melchisidecheans,  and  Aqua- 
rians. In  the  4th  century  came  the  very  power- 
ful sect  of  Allans,  and  with  it  others  who  ana- 
lyzed closely  the  nature  of  Divinity  or  tenets 
distinctive  of  the  Catholic  church,  such  as  the « 
Apollinarians,  Colluthians,  Photinians,  Macedo- 
nians, Priscillianists,  Donatists,  Euchites,  the 
Oollyridians,  Seleucians,  Anthropomorphites, 
Jovinians,  and  Bonosians  or  Adoptianists.  We 
also  find  in  the  5th  century  heresies  springing 
up  which  advocated  the  germs  of  doctrines  that 
in  later  years  characterized  important  Protes- 
tant sects ;  such  were  the  Pelagians  and  Pre- 
destinarians.  In  the  same  age  came  the  Nes- 
torians,  Eutychians,  Monophysites,  Jacobites, 
and  Theopaschites.  In  the  6th  century  arose 
the  Agnoetae,  Tritheists,  Monothelites,  and 
Aphthardocetes  or  Incorruptibles.  In  the  7th 
century  arose  the  Gnosimachi  and  Lampetians ; 
in  the  8th,  the  Agonychites;  in  the  9th,  the 
Berengarians,  Simoniacs,  and  Vecilians ;  in 
the  10th,  the  Paulicians;  in  the  11th,  the 
Azymites;  in  the  12th,  the  Bogomiles,  and 
with  them  continued  through  the  middle  ages  the 
Oatharists,  the  Petrobrusians,  the  Waldenses, 
Fratricelli,  Beguins,  Mystics,  Wycliffites,  Huss- 
ites, and  a  great  number  of  minor  sects,  such  as 
the  Cagots  in  France,  all  of  which  merely  re- 
produced, enlarged,  or  purified  the  views  held 
by  earlier  heretics.  Bearing  in  mind  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  heresy,  we  observe  that 
at  this  period  several  of  what  had  been  at  one 
period  highly  respectable  schisms,  or  even  re- 
ligions, now  sunk  into  persecuted  heresies,  after- 
ward reappearing  as  sects  during  the  license  of 
the  reformation.  Through  the  middle  ages 
there  existed  in  all  parts  of  Europe  great  num- 
bers of  Manichseans,  who  in  their  highest  grades 
preserved  the  nature  worship  taught  in  the  mys- 
teries from  early  antiquity.  Many  among  them, 
as  Meander  remarks,  adopted  the  current  church 
terminology,  giving  it  another  and  a  mystical 
sense.  This  had  already  been  done  in  the  7th 
century  by  a  portion  of  the  sect  of  the  Pauli- 
cians, who  as  Hase  states  adhered  to  Gnostic 
doctrines  and  who  considered  it  right  to  adopt  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  but  with  an  allegorical 
signification,  and  to  submit  to  the  external 
forms  of  its  worship  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
ency.    The  entire  symbolism  of  the  art  and  ar- 


chitecture of  the  middle  ages,  only  of  late  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  shows  a  vast  amount 
of  Manicl)3?an  or  Gnostic  emblems,  ingeniously 
contrived  so  as  to  bear  either  an  orthodox 
church  interpretation  or  a  secret  and  entirely 
different  oriental  one.  The  extraordinary  pop- 
ular tumults  which  broke  out  through  the  mid- 
dle ages  from  time  to  time,  especially  during  tho 
crusades,  the  evident  independence  of  the  knights 
templars,  the  daring  views  of  scholars,  tho  many 
peculiar  customs  which  now  seem  absurd,  were 
generally  based  on  this  cryptic  heresy.  Tho 
southern  Slavic  nations,  Bulgarian  and  Bohe- 
mian, were  especially  under  Gnostic  influence. 
A  portion  of  the  early  Taborites  evidently  clung 
closely  to  the  most  esoteric  doctrines  of  this 
great  body  of  secret  heresy.  They  reappeared 
in  Germany  with  the  Anabaptists  of  Monster, 
and  exist  at  the  present  day  in  a  remarkably 
primitive  form  in  several  sects  in  Eussia. — 
The  punishments  inflicted  on  heretics  formed 
in  earlier  ages  a  very  important  branch  of  secu* 
lar  law.  With  the  early  Christians,  punish- 
ment for  heresy  was  limited  to  excommuni- 
cation ;  but  when  Christianity  became  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  the  extreme  of  suffering  was 
awarded  them.  In  385  Priscillian  was  condemn- 
ed to  death  as  a  heretic.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, that  extensive  punishment  began.  Not 
untrequently  political  hatred  and  the  spirit  of 
local  and  ancient  feud  embittered  these  religious 
differences  and  led  to  terrible  results,  as  in  tho 
case  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Ex- 
pediency in  measures  of  state  often  induced 
kings  and  princes  to  persecute  heretics  as  peo- 
ple endangering  their  power,  and  this  was  car- 
ried so  far  that  popes  more  than  once  requested 
sovereigns  to  avoid  excessive  cruelty.  Again  it 
was  done,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  inquisi- 
tion by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  into  Spain,  for 
the  sake  of  strengthening  the  civil  power.  The 
Protestant  bodies  had  in  turn  their  heretics,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  burning  of  Servetus,  and  in 
the  act  of  parliament  passed  during  the  first  year 
of  Elizabeth  enabling  persons  to  try  heretics, 
and  giving  directions  for  their  guidance.  The 
ancient  Christian  church  made  a  distinction 
between  heretics  who  contumaciously  resisted 
the  admonitions  of  the  church,  and  such  as  never 
had  any  admonition  given  them,  none  being 
formally  regarded  or  treated  as  heretics  until 
the  church  had  given  them  a  first  and  second 
admonition,  according  to  the  apostolic  rule. 
The  states  of  Germany  have  generally  been  but 
little  inclined  to  inflict  death  for  heresy.  The 
first  inquisitor  in  that  country,  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, caused  much  suffering  in  the  Palatinate 
from  1214  to  1233 ;  but  there  were  never  so 
many  executed  in  Germany  for  heresy  as  in  the 
west  and  south  of  Europe.  The  history  of 
heretical  sects,  like  that  of  political  parties,  is 
that  of  a  succession  of  weaker  faiths  or  princi- 
ples growing  into  strength  and  eventually  tol- 
erated or  adopted  by  the  world.  Of  late  years 
prosecutions  for  heresy  have  been  of  compara- 
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tively  rare  occurrence. — See  Pinchin.it,  Diction- 
naire  chronologiqiie,  hintorique  et  critique  sur 
Vorigine  de  Vidoldtrie  des  sectes,  des  Samari- 
taines,  des  Juifs,  des  heresies.  &c.  (Paris,  1736). 

HERING,  Coxstaxtix,  a  German  physician 
and  writer  on  medicine,  born  in  Oschatz,  Sax- 
ony, Jan.  1,  1800.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany, 
and  in  1826  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  Subse- 
quently he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  expedition 
to  Dutch  Guiana.  In  1834  he  established  him- 
self in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  since  for  the 
most  part  resided.  He  has  been  connected  with 
several  medical  reviews  and  journals  of  the 
homoeopathic  school,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  devoted  to  the  therapeutical 
reform  commenced  by  Hahnemann,  including 
"Rise  and  Progress  of  Homoeopathy"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1834),  which  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages ;  the  "  Domestic  Physician" 
(6th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1858),  which  has  a  circu- 
lation of  upward  of  50,000  copies  in  Europe  and 
America  ;  "  American  Drug  Provings"  (vol.  i., 
Leipsic,  1853),  &c.  He  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  cures  for  the  bites  of  venomous 
reptiles  or  mad  dogs,  and  in  1848  proposed  the 
application  of  powdered  sulphur  between  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  the  stockings  as  a  preven- 
tive of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  his  theory  being 
that  the  sulphur  was  absorbed  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  without  disturbing  the  in- 
testines, and  exhaled  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

HERIOT,  George,  the  founder  of  Heriot's 
hospital,  born  in  Gladsmuir,  Haddingtonshire,  in 
June,  1563,  died  in  London,  Feb.  12,  1624.  In 
1597  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  Anne  of 
Denmark,  consort  to  James  VI.,  and  in  1601  to 
the  king  also.  The  goldsmiths  of  that  day  acted 
as  bankers,  and,  in  their  dealings  with  royal  and 
noble  personages,  lent  them  money  on  interest,  as 
well  as  supplied  them  with  jewels.  When  James 
VI.  came  to  the  English  throne  as  James  I.,  he 
was  accompanied  to  London  by  Heriot  as  his 
goldsmith,  who  during  his  subsequent  residence 
in  that  city  acquired  a  very  large  fortune.  He 
had  been  twice  married,  but  had  lost  his  two  sons 
by  his  first  wife,  and  had  no  issue  by  the  second  ; 
and  when  declining  health  and  years  led  him 
to  think  of  disposing  of  his  large  estate,  he  re- 
solved to  devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
it  to  a  work  of  charity.  He  accordingly  made  his 
will  in  1623,  giving  to  the  magistrates  and  clergy 
of  Edinburgh,  as  trustees,  about  £24,000  for  the 
founding  of  a  hospital  there,  for  the  "  main- 
tenance, relief,  bringing  up,  and  education  of 
poor  and  fatherless  boys,  freemen's  sons  of  the 
city."  A  considerable  part  of  the  money  was 
invested  in  lands  and  buildings  ;  and  the  hospi- 
tal edifice,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the  civil 
wars,  was  long  in  progress  of  erection.  It  was 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones  from  the  plans  of  Dr. 
Balcanqual,  dean  of  Rochester,  one  of  the  execu- 
tors, but  neither  planner  nor  architect  lived  to 
6ee  it  completed.  When  partially  finished,  it 
was  occupied  for  several  years  by  Cromwell  as 


a  barrack  for  his  troops.  The  building  was  final- 
ly completed  at  a  cost  of  about  £44,000,  and  the 
establishment  opened  in  1659.  It  is  a  fine  edifice 
162  feet  square,  with  a  quadrangle  94  feet  square 
enclosed.  Provision  was  made  for  the  support 
of  180  boys,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  who 
arc  maintained  in  the  school  4  years ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  they  give  evidence  of  superior 
abilities,  they  are  retained  till  fitted  for  college, 
and  allowed  the  sum  of  £30  a  year,  during  the 
4  years  of  their  collegiate  course.  If  they  do 
not  desire  a  collegiate  education  they  are  ap- 
prenticed, and  receive  £10  a  year  for  5  years,  a 
Bible,  and  2  suits  of  clothes,  and  at  the  end  of 
their  apprenticeship  £5  more.  There  are  also 
10  bursaries  open  for  competition  to  those  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  hospital,  but  who 
desire  to  acquire  an  education.  Each  of  these 
bursaries  is  of  the  value  of  £20  a  year  for  4 
years.  In  1836  the  funds  of  the  hospital  had 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trustees 
applied  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  permit  them 
to  use  the  surplus  in  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  in  that  city  for  the  children  of  poor 
citizens.  The  permission  was  granted,  and  12 
schools  have  been  established,  giving  free  in- 
struction to  3,000  children.  In  Scott's  novel 
"The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  George  Heriot  is  in- 
troduced as  one  of  the  principal  characters. 

HERKIMER,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  New  York,  inter- 
sected by  the  Mohawk  river,  and  also  drained 
by  several  mill  streams ;  area,  1,745  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855,  38,566.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  in  many 
places  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber. 
It  contains  limestone,  building  stone,  lead,  and 
gypsum.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  hilly  districts.  The 
productions  in  1855- were  283,748  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  44,053  of  wheat,  724,855  of  oats, 
257,875  of  potatoes,  78,255  tons  of  hay,  1,305,- 
377  lbs.  of  butter,  and  9,068,519  of  cheese. 
There  were  18  grist  mills,  94  saw  mills,  4  fur- 
naces, 5  machine  shops,  2  carding  and  fulling 
mills,  3  cotton  factories,  3  woollen  factories,  5 
paper  mills,  21  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices, 
201  school  houses,  and  85  churches.  The  Erie 
canal,  the  New  York  central  railroad,  and  the 
route  of  a  proposed  railroad  from  Saratoga  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  pass  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Herkimer. 

HERMANN.    See  Ammmrl. 

HERMANN,  Joiiaxn  Gottfried  Jakob,  a 
German  philologist,  born  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  2S. 
1772,  died  Dec.  13,  1848.  He  early  showed 
great  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages.  Af- 
ter studying  law  at  Leipsic  and  Jena,  he  began  to 
lecture  on  ancient  literature  at  Leipsic  in  1794, 
and  in  1798  was  appointed  professor  extraordi- 
nary. In  1 803  he  became  professor  of  eloquence, 
and  in  1809  of  poetry.  His  acquirements  and 
judgment  in  philology,  philosophy,  and  history 
were  such  as  to  soon  render  him  eminent.  His 
lectures  on  Greek  were  a  school  of  grammatical 
and  critical  philology  which  furnished  many 
eminent  teachers  to  the  world.  His  numerous 
editions  of  Greek  poets  and  his  disputes  with 
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J.  IT.  Vosa  and  Creuzer  have  made  Hermann 
well  known  to  the  literary  world. 

HERMANNSTADT  (Hung.  Nagy  Szeben),  a 
town  of  Transylvania,  capital  of  a  district  com- 
prising the  greatest  part  of  the  so  called  land 
of  the  Saxons,  on  the  Zibin,  60  m.  W.  from  Cron- 
stadt;  pop.  ahout  20,000.  It  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  with  5  gates.  The  principal  public  edifices 
are  the  churches,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
is  the  Lutheran  cathedral,  a  palace,  gymnasium, 
barracks,  hospital,  theatre,  town  hall,  and  gov- 
ernment offices.  The  palace  contains  a  picture 
gallery,  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  and  a  mu- 
seum of  Roman  antiquities.  The  ramparts  have 
been  converted  into  handsome  promenades, 
whence  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
scenery.  There  are  considerable  manufactures 
of  linen  and  woollen,  pottery,  &c.  Hermann- 
stadt  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Transylvania, 
and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  was  founded  in  the 
12th  century  by  a  German  colony.  In  the  course 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  it  jvas  often  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks,  and  was  taken  by  them  in 
1536.  At  the  beginning  of  tho  17th  century  it 
was  subjected  to  great  calamities  by  Gabriel  Ba- 
ton. Several  battles  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  Hungarians  were  fought  there  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1S49,  in  which  Bern  was  the  commander 
of  the  Hungarian  troops.  In  the  early  days  of 
March  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
but  taken  by  Bern,  March  11.  A  conflict  between 
the  Russians  and  Hungarians  on  July  20  resulted 
in  the  occupation  of  tho  town  by  the  former  on 
the  following  day,  but  finally  (Aug.  4, 1849)  the 
Hungarians  reconquered  the  town  under  Bern. 

HERMAPHRODITE  (Gr.  'Ep/^r,  Mercury, 
and  A(ppo8irr],  Venus),  an  animal  or  plant  unit- 
ing in  itself  the  sexual  characters  of  the  male 
and  female.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
fable  of  the  union  into  one  of  the  bodies  of 
Hermaphroditus,  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
and  tho ,  nymph  Salmacis.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  hermaphroditism,  the  spurious  and  the 
true  ;  in  the  former  there  is  only  an  appear- 
ance, from  arrest  or  excess  of  development,  of 
a  union  of  opposite  sexual  characters ;  in  the 
latter  there  is  an  actual  coexistence  in  the 
same  individual  of  more  or  less  of  both  male 
and  female  organs;  the  former  may  occur  in 
either  sex,  and  in  the  latter  tho  male  or  the 
female  may  preponderate.  This  condition  is 
often  complicated  with  other  anomalies  of 
structure  and  character,  which  approximate 
the  female  still  more  to  the  male  in  appearance; 
this  kind  of  malformation  lias  been  often  no- 
ticed in  monkeys  and  in  the  lower  mammals. 
True  hermaphroditism  is  the  normal  type  of 
sexual  structure  in  almost  all  phanerogamic 
plants,  the  reproductive  organs  being  either 
upon  the  same  flower  or  upon  different  flowers 
on  the  same  individual;  and  this  condition  is 
sometimes  found  as  a  monstrosity  in  dioecious 
plants.  Perfect  hermaphroditism  exists  also 
normally  in  many  invertebrate  animals,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Siebold,  in  the  ctcnophora  among 


acelephm;  the  cestodes  (tapeworms)  and  trema- 
todes  among  /ulminthes ;  phinaria;  hirudinei 
(leeches)  and  lumbrieini  (earth  worms)  among 
annelids;  some  acephalous  and  cepharophorous 
mollusks;  cirripeds  among  crustaceans;  and  the 
tardigrade/  among  arachnoids.  It  does  oot  ex- 
ist in  insects,  unless  as  a  monstrosity.  In  some 
of  these,  as  in  the  trematodes  and  planariee, 
each  individual  may  be  self-impregnating,  but 
generally  the  sexual  act  is  accomplished  by  2  in- 
dividuals, respectively  impregnating  each  other. 

HERMENEUTICS  (Gr.  c'pp^evj,  an  inter- 
preter), the  science  treating  of  the  principles 
and  method  whereby  the  meaning  which  a 
writer  intended  to  convey  in  any  work  or  pas- 
sage may  be  found  and  explained.  It  treats  not 
only  of  the  general  use  of  language,  but  of  the 
usages  peculiar  to  each  writer,  and  the  ideas, 
opinions,  and  modes  of  thought  which  belong 
to  the  anther  and  to  his  age.  The  term  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  biblical  exegesis. — See  Ro- 
senmiiller,  Historia  Interpretations  Librorum 
Sacrorum  (1795-1812) ;  and  Reuss,  Gesehichte 
der  heiligen  Schrift  des  JS'euen  Testaments  (2d 
ed.,  1S53). 

HERMES.     See  Mercury. 

HERMES,  Georg,  a  German  theologian,  horn 
inDreyerwalde.Westphalia,  April  22, 1775,  died 
in  Bonn,  May  26,  1831.  From  1792  to  1793  he 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Miinster. 
In  1792  he  became  teacher  in  the  gymnasium 
of  that  city,  and  in  1S07  professor  of  positive 
divinity  at  Miinster.  While  at  the  university 
he  had  closely  studied  Kant's  philosophy,  and 
endeavored  at  Miinster  to  construct  a  system 
on  the  principles  of  that  philosopher.  "When 
the  Prussian  government  established  the  uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  Hermes  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Catholic  theology.  Here  he  began  to 
distinguish  himself  by  endeavoring  to  found  a 
speculative  philosophic  and  dogmatic  school  in 
the  church  itself,  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
which  caused  great  sensation  by  aiming  at  an 
alliance  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in- 
sisting that  the  difference  between  their  views 
was  not  so  great  as  is  popularly  supposed.  He 
attempted  to  base  the  Dogmatik  or  positive 
theology  of  the  Catholic  church  on  speculative 
philosophy,  founding  a  doctrine  known  as  Her- 
mesianism,  and  drew  around  him  great  num- 
bers of  followers.  Many  of  these  in  time  filled 
chairs  of  theology  in  the  Prussian  states,  and 
set  forth  their  views,  in  common  with  their 
master,  in  a  magazine  first  published  at  Cologne 
in  1832.  The  philosophico-dogmatie  method 
which  Hermes  advocated,  as  propounded  in'  an 
"  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Christian  Theol- 
ogy," insisted  that  the  truth  of  Christian  rev- 
elation and  of  the  Catholic  church  should  first 
be  tested  by  reason,  and  that  revelation  should 
then  be  followed.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
insist  that  all  the  dogmas  in  themselves  could 
be  proved  a  priori,  but  merely  to  found  the 
right  of  the  church  to  teach  them  on  the  ground 
of  reason,  and  thereby  strengthen  faith  in  it. 
Hermesianism  was   in   fact  a  most  ingenious 
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effort  to  base  the  doctrines  of  the  church  on 
Kant's  system  of  philosophy.  It  awoke  pow- 
erful opposition,  being  condemned  as  heretical 
by  a  papal  letter  of  Sept.  26,  1835 ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Droste  von  Vischering,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  proceeded  against  it  with 
great  severity.  The  Ilermesians  defended  their 
orthodoxy  vigorously  ;  Braun,  Achterfeld,  Ro- 
senbaum,  and  many  others  appealing  to  the 
pope,  but  without  success. 

HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS,  a  mythical  per- 
son, the  reputed  author  of  a  great  variety  of 
works  that  were  probably  written  by  Egyptian 
Neo-Platonists.  The  Egyptian  god  Thoth  (the 
intellect)  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Hermes  (Mercury)  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plato. 
In  the  conflict  between  Neo-Platonism  and 
Christianity,  tho  former  sought  to  give  a  pro- 
founder  and  more  spiritual  meaning  to  the 
pagan  philosophy,  by  combining  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  and  repre- 
senting it  as  a  very  ancient  divine  revelation. 
They  therefore  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the 
highest  attainments  of  the  human  mind  to  Thoth 
or  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  regarded  him  as  the 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  inventions,  the  em- 
bodied Logos,  thrice  greatest  (rpis  /^ryicrros), 
from  whose  thoughts  inscribed  upon  pillars 
Pythagoras  and  Plate  had  derived  their  ideas, 
and  whose  works  contained  the  sum  total  of 
human  and  divine  wisdom.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria mentions  the  contents  of  42  books  of 
Hermes  which  were  extant  in  his  time.  Of 
those  which  now  remain,  some  seem  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  school  of  Philo,  and  others 
are  much  later  and  not  unaffected  by  Christian- 
ity ;  some  are  written  in  a  sober  philosophical 
spirit,  and  others  abound  in  fantastic  astrologi- 
cal and  thaumaturgical  speculations.  The  most 
important  is  the  Pmmander,  a  dialogue  on  na- 
ture, the  creation,  the  Deity,  the  soul,  knowl- 
edge, and  similar  topics,  and  interesting  as 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  combination 
of  Platonic,  Christian,  oriental,  and  Jewish  no- 
tions was  carried  in  the  age  in  which  the  eclec- 
tic scheme  of  comprehension  was  founded  by 
Ammonias. 

HERMIT.     See  Anctiorets. 

HERMITAGE  WINE,  the  appellation  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  French  wine  produced  on  the  left 
batik  of  the  Rhone,  near  Tain,  in  the  department 
of  Drome.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  granitic 
mountain  called  l'Ermitage  or  l'Hermitage.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  vineyard,  though  divided 
among  many  proprietors,  hardly  exceeds  300 
acres,  of  which  only  a  part  near  the  centre  of 
the  mountain  produces  firstrate  red  and  white 
wines.  The  former  are  superior  to  the  latter, 
and  some  of  them,  as  the  Meal  and  Greffieux, 
are  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  best  claret  and 
Burgundy.  The  Baume,  Bessas,  and  Raucoule 
qualities  rank  next  in  excellence.  The  best  red 
Hermitage  wines  are  distinguished  by  a  dark 
red  color,  an  exquisite  flavor,  and  a  taste  of 
strawberries.  Their  excellence  is  only  fully  de- 
veloped after  having  been  in  bottles  for  several 


years.     The  grape  grown  for  red  wine  (cerat} 
is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Shiraz. 

HERMON,  a  mountain  of  the  Holy  Land, 
often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  forming  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  Anti-Libanus.  The  Bible  speaks 
of  the  "  dew  of  Hermon  ;"  and  travellers  tell  us 
that  this  is  so  abundant  that  their  tents  are  wet 
with  it,  as  if  by  a  steady  rain.  Moses  applies  to 
this  range  the  names  of  both  Hermon  and  Sion, 
mentioning  also  its  Emoritic  name  Senir,  and 
the  Moabitic  Sirion. 

HERMOPOLIS  MAGNA,  an  ancient  city  of 
Egvpt.     See  Osiimooxeyn. 

ilERMOSILLO,  the  principal  city  in  the 
state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  30  Mexican  leagues  from  the 
Californian  gulf,  and  36  N.  from  the  port  of 
Guaymas;  pop.  in  1840, 13,665,  including  2,000 
Yaqui  Indians,  who  are  the  laborers  of  the 
town,  and  dependent  upon  it;  in  1859  estimat- 
ed at  17,000.  It  has  a  large  trade  with  Guay- 
mas, being  the  principal  entrepot  for  the  trade 
with  the  interior.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
exceedingly  hot,  the  mercury  ranging  during 
the  day  from  95°  to  100°  F.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  place  is  considered  healthy,  being  free 
from  the  epidemics  which  often  accompany  such 
high  temperatures.  The  town  lies  in  a  valley 
about  10  m.  in  length  by  4  in  width.  It  is 
closely  hemmed  in  on  the  east  by  a  mountain 
or  rugged  hill  of  rocks  composed  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  houses  are  well  built 
of  stone  and  adobe,  the  better  ones  being  plas- 
tered and  colored  with  good  taste.  The  valley 
produces  annually  about  65,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  26,000  of  maize,  and  12,000  of  other 
cereals.  Vegetables  are  not  cultivated  to  any 
extent ;  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  chili,  and  pump- 
kins constituting  the  entire  supply.  Of  fruits 
there  is  a  great  abundance,  including  grapes, 
melons,  figs,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  citron, 
peaches,  and  pomegranates.  But  tho  vine  is 
most  extensively  cultivated,  not  less  than  1,500 
barrels  of  brandy  being  annually  made.  Her- 
mosillo  is  the  ancient  presidio  of  Pitic,  which 
belonged  to  the  company  of  Horcasitas. 

HERNDON,  William  Lewis,  an  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  Fredericsburg,  Va.,  Oct. 
25, 1813,  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  the  steamer 
Central  America,  Sept.  12,  1857.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  15,  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  was  engaged  for  threo  years  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Lieut.  Maury,  in  the  national 
observatory  at  Washington.  In  1851— '2  he  ex- 
plored the  Amazon  river  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.  S.  government.  The  route  selected  by 
him  was  from  Lima  across  the  Cordillera  in  an 
E.  direction,  as  far  as  Tarma,  and  thence  N.  to 
Tingo  Maria  on  the  Huallaga,  a  Peruvian  trib- 
utary of  the  Amazon.  From  this  point  he 
obtained  canoe  navigation,  and  after  700  miles 
of  travel  the  great  stream  was  reached.  During 
a  portion  of  the  journey  he  was  accompanied  by 
Lieut.  Lardner  Gibbon ;  but  they  separated  at 
Tarma,  the  latter  undertaking  the  task  of  ex- 
ploring the  Bolivian  territories,  and  Herndon  the 
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head  waters  and  main  stream  of  the  Amazon.  A 
narrative  of  the  expedition  is  contained  in  Hern- 
don's  "  Exploration  of  the  valley  of  the  River 
Amazon,"  with  map  and  plates  ("Washington, 
1853),  and  in  part  II.  of  the  same  work  by 
Lieut.  Gibbon,  with  illustrations  and  maps 
(Washington,  1854).  In  1857  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  steamer  Central  America,  which 
left  Havana  for  New  York  on  Sept.  8,  having  oo 
board  474  passengers  and  a  crew  of  105,  and 
about  $2,000,000  of  gold.  On  Sept.  11,  during 
a  violent  gale  from  the  N.  E.  and  a  heavy  sea, 
she  sprung  a  leak,  and  sunk  on  the  evening 
of  Sept.  12,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  in  lat  31°  44'  N.  Only  152  of  the  per- 
sons on  board  were  saved,  including  the  women 
and  children ;  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
steamer  was  seen  standing  upon  the  wheel 
house  at  the  time  of  her  sinking. 

HERNIA,  or  Rupture,  the  protrusion  of  any 
organ  outside  of  its  natural  enclosing  cavity, 
but,  in  common  language,  limited  to  the  escape 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Until  about  the  18th 
century  this  disease  was  neglected  by  the  profes- 
sion, and  its  treatment  was  principally  in  the 
hands  of  itinerant  quacks ;  but  since  then  it  has 
received  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons of  all  countries.  According  to  the  seat 
of  the  protrusion,  the  principal  kinds  of  hernia 
are :  the  inguinal,  which  comes  out  at  the  ab- 
dominal rings,  following  the  course  of  the 
spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  of  the  round 
ligament  in  the  female  respectively  into  the 
scrotum  and  the  greater  labia  ;  the  femoral  or 
crural,  passing  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
forming  a  tumor  on  the  inner  and  upper  part  of 
the  thigh ;  umbilical,  in  which  the  protrusion 
takes  place  at  the  navel  or  foetal  opening  of  the 
umbilical  cord ;  ventral,  at  the  openings  in  the 
linea  alba  or  lineat  semilunares  ;  diaphragmatic, 
in  which  the  abdominal  organs  pass  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  through  some  natural  or 
abnormal  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  All  the 
abdominal  viscera,  except  the  duodenum,  pan- 
creas, and  kidneys,  may  form  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  hernial  tumor ;  but  the  floating  por- 
tions of  the  small  intestines  {jejunum  and  ileum), 
the  omentum,  and  the  arch  of  the  colon,  are 
their  most  frequent  constituents.  Hernia  rarely 
protrudes  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions 
of  the  abdomen,  which  are  protected  by  thick 
muscles  and  firm  unperforated  aponeuroses,  and 
where  the  organs  are  of  large  size  and  but  lit- 
tle movable;  the  anterior  abdominal  wall, -on 
the  contrary,  is  thin,  extensible,  having  weak 
points  in  the  inguinal  rings  and  canals,  and 
freely  floating  organs  always  pressing  upon  its 
yielding  tissues.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  re- 
ducible, when  it  may  be  returned  into  the  ab- 
domen ;  irreducible,  when  not  thus  returnable  ; 
and  strangulated,  when,  owing  to  some  con- 
striction, it  cannot  be  returned,-  and  it  inter- 
feres with  the  circulation  in  the  intestines  and 
the  passage  of  their  contents.  The  sac  of  a 
hernia  is  a  pouch  of  the  reflected  or  parietal 
layer  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  for- 


ward in  proportion  to  the  escape  of  the  viscera ; 
external  to  this  are  the  layers  of  fasciae,  muscles, 
and  cellular  tissues,  varying  in  thickness  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  tumor.  When  we 
consider  the  yielding  nature  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  their  liability  to  pressure  from  muscular 
action,  and  the  weak  points  inviting  protrusion 
of  the  viscera,  it  is  not  surprising  that  hernia 
is  so  common  ;  it  has  been  estimated  that 
in  the  male  sex  at  least  one  in  five  is  affected 
by  it.  The  exciting  causes  are  such  as  sud- 
denly or  violently  compress  the  organs  by  ac- 
tion of  the  abdominal  muscles,  such  as  great 
bodily  exertion,  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights, 
violent  vomiting,  coughing,  and  sneezing;  long 
continued  efforts  in  parturition,  defecation,  or 
micturition ;  habitual  compression  by  corsets, 
belts,  bandages,  and  heavy  hip-supported  cloth- 
ing; falls,  improper  gymnastic  exercises  and 
feats  of  strength,  severe  blows  and  contusions. 
A  simple  hernia,  easily  reducible  and  kept  so  by 
a  proper  truss,  is  rather  an  annoying  infirmity 
than  a  positive  disease,  and  is  generally  sus- 
ceptible of  a  radical  cure. — The  treatment  of  re- 
ducible hernia  is  to  return  it  to  the  abdomen  by 
a  process  called  the  taxis,  and  to  retain  it  in 
place  by  a  properly  constructed  and  well  fitting 
truss.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  truss ;  it  should  fit  exactly,  the  springs 
should  have  the  right  bearings  and  pressure, 
and  the  pads  the  proper  shape  and  consistency. 
Hernia  may  be  rendered  irreducible  by  adhe- 
sions of  the  sac  to  its  contents,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  each  other,  or  by  enlargement  of  the 
contained  omentum  from  fatty  deposition ; 
the  treatment  is  merely  palliative,  except  in 
rare  and  favorable  cases.  Strangulated  hernia 
may  be  produced  by  a  sudden  protrusion 
through  a  narrow  aperture  after  violent  exer- 
tion, by  swelling  or  spasmodic  action  about  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  distention  of  the  intestine  by 
flatus  or  fasces,  and  swelling  and  congestion  of 
the  omentum  and  mesentery ;  the  stricture  is 
generally  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  in- 
dications of  treatment  are  to  reduce  the  her 
nial  contents  by  the  taxis,  if  possible,  with  the 
assistance  of  relaxation  of  the  muscles  by  posi- 
tion, by  bleeding,  hot  baths,  narcotics,  tobacco 
enemata,  cold  applications,  and  antimonial  pros- 
tration, or,  in  modern  times,  by  the  inhalation 
of  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform  ;  if  these  fail, 
the  sac  must  be  cautiously  opened,  the  stricture 
divided  by  the  knife,  and  the  hernia  returned. 
Strangulated  hernia  is  always  a  dangerous  af- 
fection, and  frequently  fatal  either  in  itself 
or  from  the  effects  of  operations.  Umbilical 
hernia,  most  common  in  new-born  children, 
is  treated  on  similar  principles,  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  contents,  and  their  retention 
by  a  special  bandage.  Diaphragmatic  hernia, 
whether  from  congenital  deficiency  or  acciden- 
tal rupture  of  this'partition,  when  strangulated, 
is  difficult  of  diagnosis,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
operative  surgery ;  ether  would  probably  give 
the  best  chance  of  relief  by  relaxing  spasm. 
HERNICI,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Italy, 
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often  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Eome. 
They  were  of  the  Sabine  race,  and  inhabited 
the  Apennines  of  Latium  between  Lacus  Fu- 
cinus  (now Lake  Celano)  and  the  Trerus  (Sacco), 
a  tributary  of  the  Liris  (Garigliano).  Their 
name  is  supposed  to  have  signified  "  mountain- 
eers." Their  nearest  neighbors  were  the  Marsi, 
iEqui,  and  Voted,  whom  they  equalled  in  bra- 
very, and  like  whom  they  obstinately  resisted 
the  growing  power  of  Eome.  In  486  B.  C, 
however,  they  became  the  allies  of  theEomans, 
and  ISO  years  later  they  were  finally  subdued 
by  them.  Anagnia  (Anagni)  was  the  chief 
town  in  their  territory,  near  which  Cicero  had 
a  beautiful  estate. 

HEENOSAND,  or  Wester  "Soeblaxd,  an 
administrative  province  of  Sweden,  comprising 
the  districts  of  Angermannland,  Jemptland,  and 
Medelpad;  area,  9,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
110,148.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of 
Umea,  W.  by  Ostersund,  S.  by  Gefle,  and  E.  by 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  contains  several  fertile 
valleys,  with  wooded  hills,  and  is  watered  by 
numerous  lakes  and  the  rivers  Angermann,  So- 
dra,  Adals,  Sanga,  and  Indal.  Its  towns  are 
Hernosand,  the  capital,  and  Sundsvall.  The 
former  is  a  well  built  seaport  of  2,200  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  Hernon, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Angermann  river.  It 
qarries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  has  a  small 
provincial  college,  botanical  garden,  and  an 
establishment  for  printing  books  in  the  Lapp 
language. 

HEEO.     See  Heron. 

HEEO,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  priestess  of 
Venus  at  Sestos,  beloved  by  Leander,  a  native 
of  Abydos.  Leander  used  nightly  to  swim  across 
the  Hellespont  to  visit  his  mistress  ;  but  one 
tempestuous  night  he  was  drowned,  and  in  the 
morning  the  billows  cast  his  body  on  the  shore. 
When  Hero  beheld  the  lifeless  form  of  her  lover, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 

HEEOD,  surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Jews,  son  of  Antipater,  a  noble  iduniaean,  born 
in  Ascalon,  Judiea,  about  71  B.  G,  died  in  4 
B.  C.  When  in  47  B.  C.  Julius  Caasar  appoint- 
ed his  father  procurator  of  Judaea,  the  young 
Herod  obtained  the  government  of  Galilee.  He 
quickly  gave  proof  of  his  energy  and  talent  by 
vanquishing  the  hordes  of  robbers  which  then 
infested  the  province.  Alarming  the  ruling  men 
at  Jerusalem  by  his  popularity,  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  sanhedrim  on  complaints  of 
having  put  Jewish  citizens  to  death  without 
trial.  On  the  appointed  day  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  gorgeously  clad  in  purple, 
and  surrounded  by  armed  men ;  and  though 
his  acquittal  was  pronounced,  he  departed  se- 
cretly to  Syria,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Ocele-Syria  in  46.  After  the  death  of  Caesar 
he  favored  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  received 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria.  He  was 
equally  successful  in  winning  the  support  of 
Mark  Antony,  who  entertained  him  at  Eome 
in  40,  and  obtained  from  the  senate  a  decree 
appointing  him  king  of  Judaea.     After  the  bat- 


tle of  Actium  (31  B.  C.)  and  the  death  of  Anto- 
ny, he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augus- 
tus, whose  favor  he  enjoyed  during  his  reign. 
He  had  entered  upon  his  government  by  be- 
sieging Jerusalem,  and  he  hesitated  at  no  crime 
or  cruelty  to  establish  his  sovereignty.  Hyrcanus, 
whom  he  feared  as  a  competitor,  was  put  to  death 
on  a  charge  of  treason ;  his  own  wife  Mariamne, 
to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  was  exe- 
cuted ;  and  her  execution  was  followed  by  that 
of  their  two  sons,  and  of  her  nearest  relatives, 
and  several  of  his  principal  counsellors.  His  ad- 
ministration was,  however,  vigorous  and  splen- 
did, and  JadsBa  was  for  30  years  undisturbed 
by  war,  though  its  forces  aided  the  Eomans  in 
Arabia  and  on  the  Bosporus.  He  erected  a 
marble  temple  at  Paneas  in  honor  of  Augustus, 
restored  the  city  of  Samaria  under  the  name  of 
Sebaste,  transformed  a  small  town  on  the  coast 
into  the  magnificent  city  of  Caesarea,  erected 
temples  and  theatres,  and  an  amphitheatre  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Eoman 
combats  with  wild  beasts  and  gladiators  were 
exhibited,  sought  to  conciliate  his  subjects  by 
many  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality,  and 
began  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In 
18  B.  C.  he  visited  Eome,  and  was  received  with 
the  greatest  distinction  by  Augustus.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  his  reign  was  harassed  by  conspir- 
acies and  intrigues,  and  it  was  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, while  a  fearful  disease  was  consuming  his 
stomach  and  intestines,  that  he  must  have  or- 
dered the  murder  of  the  children  in  Bethlehem. 
This  event  is  recorded  only  by  the  evangelist 
(Matt.  ii.  16),  and,  being  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  single  village,  may  naturally  have 
passed  unnoticed  by  Josephus  amid  the  many 
more  general  atrocities  of  his  government.  His 
death  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
that  event  being  known  to  have  taken  place  4 
years  before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the 
Christian  era.  Josephus  is  the  principal  author- 
ity for  the  events  of  his  reign,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  barbarities,  restored  to  Jerusalem 
much  of  its  earlier  magnificence.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  no  fewer  than  10  wives,  and  by  his  will 
partitioned  his  kingdom  between  3  of  his  sons, 
Archelaus,  Philip,  and  Herod  Antipas. 

HEEOD  AGEIPPA  I.,  king  of  Judrea  and 
Chalcis,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  born  in  the  year  7  B.C.,  died 
A.  D.  44.  He  was  a  favorite  of  his  grandfather, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  sent  him  to 
Eome  where  he  was  educated.  Caligula 
gave  him  the  tetrarchy  of  Judaea  with  the  title 
of  king.  For  services  rendered,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  after  the  banishment  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  gave  him  all  the  provinces  of  ancient  Judaea 
and  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  so  that  he  became 
of  a  sudden  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  tho 
East.  He  governed  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Jews,  and  probably  from  a  desire  of  pleas- 
ing the  fanatical  party  put  to  death  the  apostle 
James,  and  shut  up  Peter  in  prison.  At  Cae- 
sarea,  while  giving  games  in  honor  of  Claudius, 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  waited  on 
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him,  desiring  peace.  Arrayed  in  royal  appareL, 
he  sat  upon  his  throne  and  made  an  oration  to 
them,  and  they  glorified  him  as  a  god.  He 
willingly  received  the  impious  flattery,  but  soon 
after  died  miserably  (Acts  xii.),  after  a  reign 
of  7  years. 

HEROD  AGRIPPA  II.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, a  Jewish  prince,  born  A.  D.  30,  died  in 
100.  When  his  father  died,  he  was  residing  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who,  instead 
of  bestowing  on  him  the  dominions  to  which 
he  was  heir,  detained  him  for  4  years  at  Rome. 
In  A.  D.  48  he  received  the  small  principality  of 
Chalcis,  to  which  additions  were  subsequently 
made.  In  60  he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to 
Caasarea  to  salute  Festus  on  his  accession  to  the 
government  of  Judaea,  and  St.  Paul,  a  prisoner 
there,  stated  his  case  before  him.  Before  the 
rebellion  of  the  Jews  from  the  Romans,  he 
sought  to  reconcile  them,  and  during  the  war 
he  sided  with  the  Romans.  After  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  retired  with 
Berenice  to  Rome. 

HEROD  AXTIPAS.     See  Axtipas. 

HEEODES  ATTICUS.     See  Attkts. 

HERODIAX,  a  Greek  writer  on  Roman  his- 
tory, supposed  to  have  lived  between  A.  D.  170 
and  240.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except 
that  he  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Italy.  His 
Work  is  entitled  Trjs  fxera  MapKOP  BacriXeias 
'itrropLwv  BiSXia  o/crw,  and  contains  the  history 
of  the  15  reigns  between  A.  D.  ISO  and  23S. 
His  style  is  formed  on  that  of  Thucydides,  and 
though  his  chronology  and  geography  are  some- 
times inaccurate,  his  narrative  is  generally  clear 
and  impartial.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Irmisch  (5  vols.,  1789-1  SOS),  F.  A.  Wolf  (1792), 
and  Bekker  (1826.) 

HERODOTUS,  a  Greek  historian,  styled  the 
father  of  history,  born  in  Halicarnassus,  a  Doric 
colony  in  Asia  Minor,  in  4S4  B.  C.  died  in 
Thurium,  a  Greek  settlement  in  Italy,  about 
424.  The  statement  of  Suidas  that  he  belonged 
to  an  illustrious  family  is  confirmed  by  the  in- 
dications of  wealth  furnished  by  his  high  edu- 
cation and  abundant  means  for  frequent  and 
distant  travel.  It  is  probable  that  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Halicarnassus,  making  that  the 
centre  from  which  he  undertook  long  journeys 
for  historical  and  geographical  inquiry,  till  about 
447,  when,  having  brought  his  history  to  a  degree 
of  completeness,  he  removed  to  Athens.  There 
is  no  confirmation  of  the  story  of  Suidas  that 
he  was  forced  to  fly  from  Halicarnassus  to  Sa- 
moa by  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  who  put  to 
death  his  relative,  the  epic  poet  Panyasis ;  that 
in  Samo^he  adopted  the  Ionic  dialect  and  wrote 
his  history  ;  and  that  he  took  the  lead  in  an  in- 
surrection for  the  liberation  of  his  native  city. 
Had  he  thus  been  a  tyrannicide,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  circumstance  would  have  passed  with- 
out mention  by  panegyrists,  and  his  adoption  of 
the  Ionic  dialect  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
fact  that  that  dialect  was  already  employed 
for  prose  composition.  His  travels  must  have 
occupied  many  years,  since  he  visited  Babylon, 
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Ardericca  near  Sasa,  the  remoter  parts  of 
Egypt,  Cyrene,  Colchis,  Scythia.  Thrace.  Zante, 
Dodona,  aud  Magna  Graecia,  thus  ranging  over 
a  space  more  than  1,700  miles  from  E.  to  W. 
and  1,660  miles  from  X.  to  S.  Within  these 
limits  his  knowledge  of  scenery,  cities,  temples, 
manners  and  customs,  and  various  wonders,  is 
generally  so  minute  and  full  that  it  could  have 
been  acquired  only  by  a  leisurely  examination. 
In  Egypt,  for  instance,  he  personally  visited 
the  great  capitals  Memphis  and  Heliopolis, 
the  smaller  towns,  Sais,  Bubastis.  Buto,  Paph- 
remis,  Chemmis,  Crocodilopolis,  and  Elephan- 
tine, the  labyrinth,  Lake  Mceris,  the  line  of  the 
canal  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  Nile,  the 
borders  toward  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  the 
whole  region  of  the  Delta.  It  is  probable  that 
his  travels  occupied  only  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  life,  and  that  he  devoted  himself  to  se- 
clusion, study,  and  composition  when  in  his 
38th  year,  he  removed  to  Athens.  It  is  related 
on  uncertain  authority  that  iu  446  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  decreed  a  reward  to  him  for  his 
history,  which  he  had  read  publicly ;  that  he 
made  known  his  work  by  recitation  not  only  at 
Athens  but  in  other  cities,  travelling  from  place 
to  place  as  a  sort  of  prose  rhapsodist :  and  that 
at  the  recital  of  it  before  the  collected  Greeks  at 
the  great  Olympian  festival  the  young  Thucy- 
dides was  present  and  was  moved  to  tears.  He- 
rodotus while  at  Athens  was  at  least  acquainted 
with  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  and  some  of  the 
other  intellectual  lights  that  distinguished  the 
age  of  Pericles,  and  it  was  doubtless  from  asso- 
ciation with  them  in  the  centre  of  literary  Hellas 
that  he  received  the  impulse  to  that  wonderful 
elaboration  of  his  work  which  he  carried  on  for 
20  years  after  his  departure.  In  443  he  joined 
the  colonists  whom  Pericles  was  sending  out  to 
Italy,  and  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  at 
Thurium,  with  Hippodamus  the  architect  of 
Piraeus,  Lysias  the  orator,  then  only  in  his  15th 
year,  his  brother  Ptolemarchus,  the  friend  of 
Socrates,  and  with  others.  From  this  time  he 
applied  himself  only  to  the  perfection  of  his 
history,  retouching  the  narrative  and  interweav- 
ing parenthetical  passages  and  accounts  of  later 
events.  The  abruptness  of  its  close  and  oc- 
casional traces  of  incompleteness  indicate  that, 
notwithstanding  he  had  been  constantly  im- 
proving it,  it  was  not  entirely  finished  at  his 
death.  Many  critics  believe  that  he  composed 
also  the  separate  treatise  on  Assyrian  history 
to  which  he  twice  refers  in  his  general  history 
for  fuller  information,  but  which  has  not  been 
preserved.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are 
not  altogether  certain,  his  life  being  prolonged 
according  to  some  to  394,  and  Pella  and  Athens 
instead  of  Thurium  being  made  his  abode  in  his 
latest  years.  There  were  Greek  historians  in  the 
century  before  Herodotus,  called  in  general  log- 
ographers  or  legend  writers,  though  some  of 
them  treated  not  only  the  mythical  period,  but 
proper  geographical  and  historical  subjects. 
But  though  he  is  habitually  minute  in  referring 
to  his  authorities,   the   only   Greek   historian 
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whom  ho  quotes  or  whose  works  he  seems  to 
have  consulted  is  Hecatseus.      He   may  have 
drawn  to  some  extent  from  other  writers,  ge- 
ographers  and  iuythologers,  yet  he  probably 
owed  very  little  to  the  whole  prose  literature 
of  his  country,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  derived  almost  all  his  narratives  and  de- 
scriptions from  personal  observation   and  in- 
quiry.    The  main  subject  of  his  history  is  the 
Persian  war  of  invasion,  the  contest  which  be- 
gan with  the  expedition  of  Mardonius  and  ter- 
minated with  the  discomfiture  of  Xerxes.     He, 
however,  not  only  relates  as  an   introduction 
the  growth  of  the  Persian  empire  and  the  pre- 
vious hostilities   between  Greece  and  Persia, 
but  throughout  the  work  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  diverging  from  his  principal  object  in 
order  to  introduce  his  various  historical,  geo- 
graphical, and  antiquarian  knowledge.   Thus  he 
interweaves  accounts   of  Croesus   and   of  the 
Lydian  kingdom,  of  the  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians, of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  northern  Africa  and  the  native  Libyan  races, 
of  the  Scythians  and  Hyperboreans,  apropos  of 
whom  he  gives  an  episode  on  universal  geog- 
raphy.    For  the  later  and  more  important  por- 
tion of  his  history  abundant  living  testimony 
was  easily  accessible  to  him,  beside  which  there 
were  in  most  of  the  countries  monumental  rec- 
ords of  antiquity,  and  oral  traditions  even  in 
Scythia  and  Libya.     Thus  in  Greece  there  were 
lists  of  the  kings,  priests,  and  victors  at  the 
games  preserved  in  cities  and  sanctuaries,  and 
dedicatory  inscriptions  on  offerings  in  the  tem- 
ples; the  Babylonians  had  sculptured  documents, 
many  of  which  have  recently  been  discovered, 
tracing  their  history  back  with  accuracy  for 
2,000  years;  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians 
reached  to  a  still  higher  date;  and  in  Persia 
there  were  not  only  memorials  on  pillars,  tombs, 
and  palaces,  but  more  copious  writings  on  parch- 
ment preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  empire. 
Herodotus  was  unable  to  read  any  language  but 
his  own,  and  was  therefore  in  foreign  countries 
dependent  on  his  informants.     These  were  in 
Egypt  the  priests,  and  they  took  advantage  of 
his  ignorance  to  magnify  the  antiquity  of  their 
nation  by  representing  lists  of  rnonarchs  as  con- 
secutive which  were   often  contemporary,  to 
conceal  from  him  their  dark  period  of  subjec- 
tion under  the  invading  shepherd  kings,  and  to 
modify  other  inglorious  portions  of  their  his- 
tory.    In  Babylon  he  probably  obtained   but 
little   of  his   information  from   the   Chaldean 
priestly  caste,  who  possessed  the  most  exact 
and  extensive  knowledge ;  and  though  his  ac- 
counts are  correct  in  outline,  they  lack  the  ful- 
ness and  precision  of  the  narrative  of  the  priest 
Berosus,  who  wrote  more  than  a  century  later. 
Being  born  and  bred  up  in  a  Greek  city  that 
was  subject  to  Persia,  he  doubtless  came  fre- 
quently into  contact  with  Persian  soldiers  and 
officials,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  access  also 
to  some  of  the  most  important  documents  in 
the  royal  archives,  perhaps  by  means  of  Greek 
transcripts.      His  Persian  history  is  therefore 


based  in  the  main  on  authentic  national  rec-  . 
ords,  diversified  especially  in  the  earlier  part 
by  circumstances  and  adventures  from  roman- 
tic chroniclers.     Thus  for  the  most  important 
portions   of  his   work    Herodotus  had  monu- 
mental records  of  a  trustworthy  character,  ac- 
cessible to  himself  or  his  informants;  and  his 
diligence,  honesty,  and  impartiality  in  employ- 
ing the  materials  that  were  open  to  him,  have 
been  generally  admitted.     His  chief  defect  as  a 
historian  is  an  undue  love  of  the  marvellous, 
leading  him  to  give  accounts  of  strange  and 
astonishing  manners,  surprising  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  singular  productions  and  animals, 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  shown  to 
be  untrue,  and  sometimes  to  repeat  narratives 
of  real  events,  as  he  received  them,  with  vast 
exaggeration.     This  is  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  his  rule  was  not  to  reject  a  report  if 
he  did  not  believe  it,  but  to  record  whatever 
he  heard  of  countries  and  events  of  which  the 
Greeks  knew  little  or  nothing.     Without  this 
tendency  he  would  not  have  imparted  many 
valuable  though  partially  fabulous  accounts,  in 
which  recent  inquirers  have  discovered  substan- 
tial truth;    and  his  truthfulness  and  accuracy 
whenever  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation 
have  been  universally  admired  by  modern  trav- 
ellers.     The  skill   with  which   he  has  inter- 
woven his   episodes,  and  the  pervading  idea 
of  a  divine  Nemesis  which  he  constantly  pre- 
sents, gives  to  his  history  the  unity  essential  to 
a  work  of  art.     The  peculiarity  of  his  theory  of 
divine  retribution  is  that  he  regards  mere  great- 
ness and  good  fortune,  apart  from  any  impiety 
or  arrogance,   as  provoking  the  envy  of  the 
gods  ((pdovos  rcov  huv).     This  theory  was  the 
great  moral  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  sur- 
vey of  mundane  events  ;  and  perhaps  the  chief 
attraction  of  his  main  theme,  and  the  principle 
which  guided  him  in  his  choice  of  episodes, 
was  that  he  might  present  signal  illustrations 
of  greatness  laid  low,  of  rnonarchs  and  patriots 
who  gradually  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
prosperity  only  to  experience  a  most  calamitous 
reverse.      The  simple  beauty  of  his  style,  the 
grandeur   of  his  historical   combinations,   the 
amiability  of  his  temper,  and  the  entertainment 
which  his  narrative  furnishes,  have  never  been 
questioned,  and  he  is  esteemed  by  scholars  the 
earliest  and  best  of  romantic  historians. — The 
best  editions  are  those  of  Schweighauser  (6  vols., 
Strasbourg  and  Paris,  1806  ;  reprinted  in  Lon- 
don, 1818),  Gaisford   (4  vols.,  Oxford,  1824), 
and  Bahr  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1830  et  seq.).    The 
best  English  translation  is  that  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Rawlinson,  assisted  by  Sir  Henrv  Rawlltison  and 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  (4  vols.,  London,  1858  et 
seq. ;  New  York,  1859  et  seq.),  with  copious  notes 
and  appendices  embodying  the  chief  historical 
and  ethnographical  illustrations  that  have  been 
obtained  in  the  progress  of  cuneiform  and  hier- 
oglvphical  discovery. 

HEROES,  or  Demigods,  in  Greek  mythology, 
persons  forming  an  intermediate  link  between 
men  and  gods.     In  the  Homeric  poems  they 
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appear  as  the  sons  of  gods,  and  as  another  and 
higher  race  than  men,  who  are  born  of  the 
earth,  from  stones  and  trees.  They  were  more 
powerful,  beautiful,  courageous,  and  in  every 
respect  more  excellent  than  men,  with  whom 
as  with  the  gods  they  associated  intimately. 
They  were  the  early  national  heroes,  kings, 
lawgivers,  founders  of  cities,  conquerors  in  bat- 
tle, leaders  of  adventurers,  and  original  heads  of 
all  royal  and  noble  houses.  In  Hesiod  they 
are  represented  as  the  fourth  created  race,  the 
successors  of  the  golden,  silver,  and  brazen 
races,  and  the  precursors  of  that  of  iron.  They 
were  a  splendid  stock,  the  chiefs  who  perform- 
ed the  exploits  at  the  sieges  of  Troy  and  Thebes ; 
but  they  soon  became  extinct,  some  perishing 
in  war,  others  being  transferred  by  Jupiter  to  a 
happier  state  in  the  isles  of  the  blessed,  where 
they  reaped  thrice  in  a  year  the  spontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Hesiod  doubtless  introduced 
the  divine  race  of  heroes  between  that  of  brass 
and  that  of  iron  only  to  give  a  place  to  the  cham- 
pions at  Thebes  and  Troy  in  immediate  con- 
tiguity with  the  present  iron  race,  the  noblest 
members  of  which  were  of  heroic  descent.  The 
heroic  or  anti-historical  age  of  Greece  extended 
to  the  return  of  the  victors  from  Troy,  and  of 
the  Doric  Heraclidae  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Of 
the  various  legends  concerning  it,  some  sprang 
from  and  were  peculiar  to  particular  places,  as 
those  of  the  Lapithae  and  centaurs  in  Thessaly; 
of  Cadmus  and  Amphion  in  Thebes;  of  Io, 
Danaus,  and  Perseus  in  Argos;  of  Sisyphus, 
Bellerophon,  and  Glaucus  in  Corinth  ;  of  the 
Dioscuri  in  Laconia  and  Messenia ;  of  Europa, 
Minos,  and  the  Minotaur  in  Crete  ;  and  of  Ce- 
crops,  Procne  andPhilornele,  Cephalus  and  Pro- 
cris,  Erechtheus,  Ion,  and  Pandion  in  Attica. 
The  general  Hellenic  heroic  legends  were  those 
of  Hercules  and  the  Heraclidae,  Theseus,  Me- 
leager,  the  Argonauts,  the  Theban  cycle  of 
(Edipns,  the  seven  against  Thebes,  the  Epigoni, 
and  Alcmaeon,  and  the  Trojan  cycle  of  the  Pelo- 
pidae,  iEacidae,  Atridae,  Diomede,  and  Ulysses. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  myths  of  the  pro- 
phetic heroes  Melam pus,  Amphiaraus,  Polyidus, 
Mopsus,  Tiresias,  and  Calchas;  of  the  musical 
heroes  Orpheus,  Thamyris,  Linus,  Hymenals, 
Jalemus,  Musaeus,  Eumolpus,  and  even  Homer 
and  Hesiod;  and  of  the  artistic  heroes  Daedalus, 
Trophonius,  and  Agamedes. 

HEROIC  VERSE,  the  measure  of  epic  or 
heroic  poetry,  being  in  Greek  and  Latin  the 
hexameter,  in  Italian,  English,  and  German 
the  iambic  of  10  syllables  with  or  without  an 
additional  short  syllable,  and  in  French  the  iam- 
bic of  12  syllables,  called  also  an  Alexandrine. 

HEROLD,  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand,  a  French 
composer,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1791,  died  at 
Termes,  near  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1833.  He  studied 
successively  with  Mehul,  Adam,  and  Cherubini, 
and,  having  by  a  successful  competition  for  the 
prizes  of  the  conservatoire  procured  the  means 
for  travel,  passed  5  years  in  Italy.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1817  he  wrote  a  number  of 
works  for  the  opera  comique,  which  were  suc- 


cessful in  their  day,  but  are  now  mostly  for- 
gotten. Zampa,  produced  in  1831,  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  French  composers.  Hia 
health,  however,  began  to  yield  to  the  incessant 
demands  upon  his  pen,  and  after  the  production 
of  the  Pre  aux  clercs  and  La  medicine  sans  me- 
decin,  which  were  received  with  great  favor, 
he  died  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  He  is  known 
altogether  by  his  later  works,  which  are  fre- 
quently performed  on  the  French  and  German 
stage,  especially  Zampa. 

HERON",  a  wading  bird  of  the  family  ardei- 
dce,  and  the  old  genus  ardea  (Linn.).  The  bill 
is  much  longer  than  the  head,  rather  slender, 
6harp,  and  straight,  with  an  emargination  at  the 
tip ;  the  wings  are  long,  the  1st  quill  nearly  as 
long  as  the  2d  and  3d,  which  are  equal  and  long- 
est; the  tail  short  and  even,  of  12  stiffened 
feathers;  tarsi  long  and  slender,  transversely 
scaled  in  front;  tibiae  lengthened,  bare  for  the 
lower  third  or  half;  outer  toe  longer  than  the 
inner,  and  united  at  the  base  to  the  middle  one ; 
hind  toe  long,  on  a  level  with  the  others ;  claws 
moderate,  curved,  and  acute,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  middle  one  pectinated.  The  body  is  rather 
compressed  ;  the  neck  is  very  long,  well  feath- 
ered, and,  by  a  beautiful  arrangement  in  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  capable  of  being  turned  so 
that  the  bead  may  be  placed  almost  at  a  right 
angle  with  it ;  the  bill  is  a  formidable  weapon, 
and  used  to  inflict  severe  wounds  on  the  incau- 
tious sportsman  or  its  animal  enemies.  The 
herons  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
migrating  to  the  warmer  regions  as  winter  comes 
on  ;  they  are  generally  seen  alone,  standing  sol- 
emnly in  swamps,  pools,  and  shallow  rivers, 
waiting  for  their  prey  to  come  within  reach, 
with  the  long  neck  drawn  down  between  the 
shoulders  ;  but  no  sooner  does  a  reptile  or  a  fish 
appear  than  the  bill  is  darted  forth  and  the  ani- 
mal immediately  swallowed.  They  do  not  seize 
fish  with  their  feet,  as  was  formerly  believed 
from  the  serrated  middle  claw ;  this  comb-like 
structure  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
the  bill  the  sticky  down  which  adheres  to  it 
after  cleansing  the  plumage ;  the  claw  is  passed 
from  the  tip  to  the  base  of  the  bill,  on  each 
side,  and  any  feathers,  slime  of  fish,  or  other 
adhering  dirt,  removed. — The  bitterns  and  the 
egrets  have  been  noticed  under  their  titles, 
and  the  night  herons  will  be  described  in  their 
order.  The  common  heron  of  Europe  (A.cine- 
rca,  Linn.),  celebrated  in  old  times  as  the  bird 
which  afforded  the  principal  sport  in  falconry, 
is  of  a  bluish  ash  color,  with  a  black  crest  on  the 
hind  head,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  white 
with  black  dots;  the  shoulder  of  the  wings  and 
the  primaries  black  ;  a  naked  space  around  the 
eyes.  Its  food  consists  of  fish,  frogs,  aquatic 
insects  and  mollusks,  mice,  moles,  and  similar 
small  animals.  The  nest  is  generally  made  on 
high  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers.  The  flight 
is  at  times  very  high,  and  is  performed  with  the 
legs  hanging  behind,  and  the  head  and  neck 
resting  on  the  back.  It  makes  at  times  a  harsh 
and  loud   scream ;    when  taken  young,  it  be- 
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comes  so  for  domesticated  as  to  associate  with 
domestic  fowl ;  though  a  royal  bird  in  respect 
to  game,  its  flesh  is  unfit  for  food.  Heron  hawk- 
ing, once  a  favorite  pastime  of  kings  and  nobles, 
and  a  fit  emblem  of  the  old-world  relations  be- 
tween ruler  and  people,  bas  never  been  intro- 
duced into  America.  It  is  distributed  not  only 
over  Europe,  but  over  most  parts  of  the  old 
world ;  among  some  eastern  nations  the  crests  of 
the  males  are  highly  esteemed  as  ornaments.  The 
purple  heron  of  Europe  (X  purpurea,  Linn.)  is 
a  very  handsome  bird,  with  the  elegant  shape 
of  a  heron  and  the  rufous  and  purplish  tints  of 
the  bitterns.  The  Louisiana  heron  (A.  Ludo- 
viciana,  Wils.)  is  about  27  inches  long,  with  an 
extent  of  wings  of  3  feet ;  the  bill  is  very  slen- 
der ;  the  head  with  a  long  crest,  the  feathers, 
with  those  of  the  rieck  and  upper  back,  lanceo- 
late ;  like  the  egrets  it  has  the  feathers  of  the 
lower  back  plumose  and  lengthened ;  the  color 
above  is  slaty  blue  on  the  head,  neck,  and  exposed 
upper  parts  ;  lower  back,  rump,  under  parts,  and 
middle  line  of  throat,  white  ;  occiput  and  back 
of  neck  purplish  ;  bill  brownish  black  above  and 
at  tip  ;  the  female  is  like  the  male.  From  its 
beauty  of  form  and  plumage  and  grace  of  mo- 
tion, Audubon  calls  this  heron  the  "  lady  of  the 
waters  ;"  it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  southern 
Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  never  far  inland  ;  it  is 
a  social  bird,  keeping  in  company  and  sometimes 
breeding  in  the  same  places  with  egrets  and 
other  herons  ;  it  is  not  very  shy,  and  its  flight 
is  irregular  and  swifter  than  that  of  any  other 
species.  The  nests  are  generally  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  ground,  on  low  bushes,  and  very 
close  to  each  other,  made  of  small  dried  sticks 
crossed  in  various  ways,  flat,  and  each  contain- 
ing 3  eggs;  these  are  about  H  by  1^  inches, 
nearly  elliptical,  of  a  pale  greenish  blue  color, 
thin,  and  smooth ;  the  period  of  incubation  is 
21  days ;  as  of  most  herons,  the  flesh  of  the 
young,  before  they  leave  the  nest,  is  considered 
good  eating.  The  snowy  heron  (A.  ca/tdidissi- 
ma,  Gmel. ;  genus  garzetta,  Bonap.)  is  about  23 
inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  38  inch- 
es; the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  full  occipital 
crest  of  feathers  with  hair-like  webs,  and  simi- 
lar plumes  on  the  loAver  part  of  the  throat ;  dor- 
sal plumes  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tad.  The 
color  is  pure  white ;  the  bill  black,  yellow  at 
base  ;  legs  black.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  across  the 
continent  to  California;  it  is  a  constant  resi- 
dent in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  is  occasion- 
ally seen  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  They 
breed  in  large  communities,  with  other  herons 
and  with  grakles,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
preceding  species;  the  mangroves  of  Florida 
are  favorite  places  for  their  nests;  the  eggs  are 
3  in  number,  about  If  by  14,  inches,  broadly 
elliptical,  and.  pale  bluish  green ;  both  sexes 
incubate,  and  the  young  in  Florida  leave  their 
nest  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  month  or 
two  later  further  north  ;  both  eg<rs  and  young 
are  destroyed  by  crows  and  turkey  buzzards. 
They  resort  to  the  borders  of  salt  marshes,  and 


feed  on  shrimps,  small  fish,  crustaceans,  snails, 
lizards  frogs,  and  aquatic  insects;  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  prey  they  run  quickly  through  the 
shallows,  throwing  up  their  wings  in  a  rapid 
and  graceful  manner ;  when  wounded  they  de- 
fend themselves  with  the  bill  with  great  cour- 
age. The  great  blue  heron  (A.  herodias,  Linn.), 
generally  called  blue  crane,  is  4  feet  long  to 
end  of  tail,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  6  feet, 
and  the  bill  54  inches  with  a  gape  of  7£.  The 
color  above  is  bluish  ash,  with  the  edges  of 
wings  and  tibia?  rufous;  neck  cinnamon  brown, 
bead  black,  frontal  patch  white  ;  below  black, 
with  broad  white  streaks  on  the  belly ;  lower 
tail  coverts  white,  middle  line  of  throat  the 
same  with  black  and  rufous  streaks  ;  bill  green- 
ish above,  dusky  yellow  at  the  base ;  the  quills 
black,  and  the  tail  bluish  slate.  There  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  size  and  plumage,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  habitat.  It  is  found  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  low  lands  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
family,  bearing  the  cold  of  a  New  England  win- 
ter ;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  approach,  from 
the  acuteness  of  its  hearing  and  vision,  except 
in  close  woods ;  it  feeds  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
and  even  in  clear  nights.  It  begins  to  breed 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
June,  according  to  latitude;  during  the  love 
season  they  associate  in  pairs,  being  rather  soli- 
tary at  all  other  times ;  several  pairs  sometimes 
form  a  community,  in  swamps,  pine  barrens, 
and  localities  several  miles  from  water,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  office  fields,  and  in  the 
tops  of  cypress  trees.  The  eggs,  3  in  number, 
are  2^  by  14,  inches,  of  a  dull  bluish  white  color ; 
the  male  and  female  sit  alternately,  feeding  each 
other,  and  are  remarkably  affectionate  to  the 
young ;  the»flesh  of  the  young  is  tolerably  good. 
Its  food  consists  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  small 
quadrupeds,  and  large  insects;  it  strikes  its 
prey  through  the  body,  as  near  the  bead  as  pos- 
sible, killing  often  by  beating  it  against  the 
ground;  it  is  exceedingly  voracious.  This  bird 
is  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds  with  its 
bill,  the  more  dangerous  that  it  generally  aims 
at  the  eyes;  it  has  been  seen  to  chase  the  fish 
hawk,  and  force  it  to  yield  up  its  prey.  The 
flight  is  high,  majestic,  and  long  sustained. 
The  weight  of  a  full  grown  bird  is  from  6  to  8 
lbs. ;  the  intestine  is  about  9  feet  long,  not 
thicker  than  a  swan's  quill.  The  great  white 
heron  (A.  occidentalism  Aud.)  is  more  than  4  feet 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  nearly  7  :  the 
bill  G  inches  ;  the  weight  about  7  lbs.  The  col- 
or is  pure  white  ;  the  lengthened  occipital  feath- 
ers do  not  form  a  crest.  It  is  found  in  southern 
Florida  and  in  Cuba.  This  is  the  largest  of  the 
herons,  and  has  the  purest  white  plumage.-  It 
is  very  shy,  breeding  among  the  keys  on  the 
Florida  coast,  to  which  it  resorts  year  after 
year  ;  two  nests  are  rarely  seen  near  each  other, 
though  nests  of  other  species  are  often  on  the 
same  bush;  it  begins  to  lay  about  the  1st  of 
February.     It  lays   3  eggs,  2f  by  If  inches, 
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thick-shelled,  of  a  plain  light  hluish  green  color ; 
both  sexes  incubate,  for  about  30  days.  It  is 
more  solitary  than  the  preceding  species,  except 
on  the  feeding  grounds;  the  walk  is  majestic, 
and  the  flight  firm  and  regular ;  the  sand  bars 
and  flats  on  which  they  feed  are  often  far  from 
their  roosting  places,  and  are  rarely  left  until 
the  water  reaches  as  high  as  their  body ;  the 
position,  when  roosting,  is  generally  on  one  foot. 
There  is  a  great  enmity  between  this  and  the 
preceding  species,  and  the  former  will  always 
pursue,  kill,  and  swallow  the  young  of  the  lat- 
ter whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  even  though 
other  favorite  food  be  in  abundance.  The  blue 
heron  (A.  ccerulea,  Linn. ;  genus  Jlorida,  Baird) 
is  22  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  33  ; 
the  bill  is  about  3  inches,  and  the  weight  9  oz. 
The  bill  is  slender  and  very  sharp,  and  of  a  blue 
color;  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  bird  is  slate 
blqe,  with  the  head  and  neck  bluish  purple ; 
legs  black ;  the  young  are  white,  sometimes 
spotted  with  blue.  The  top  of  the  head  is  mod- 
erately crested,  and  the  scapulars  greatly  elon- 
gated. It  is  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic 
states  and  about  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  has 
been  seen  in  New  York ;  it  associates  with  the 
white  and  Louisiana  herons,  roosting  in  the 
evergreens  of  the  keys ;  it  is  very  shy,  and  its 
flight  is  swifter  than  that  of  any  except  the  A. 
Ludoviciana.  The  eggs  are  If  by  1 J  inches,  of 
the  same  color  as  those  of  the  snowy  heron. — 
The  green  heron  has  been  alluded  to  under  Bit- 
teen1.  The  sun  herons  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
South  America  belong  to  the  genus  eurypyga 
(Illiger),characterized  by  along,  slender,  straight 
bill,  bent  and  emarginated  at  the  tip ;  long  and 
ample  wings ;  long,  broad,  and  slightly  round- 
ed tail.  The  best  known  species  (E.  helias, 
Pall.)  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  grouse,  with 
a  long,  thin  neck,  spreading  tail,  and  compara- 
tively short  legs ;  the  plumage  is  varied  with 
bands  and  lines  of  brown,  fulvous  red,  gray, 
and  black,  resembling  the  distribution  of  colors 
on  some  of  the  larger  moths  ;  it  feeds  on  small 
fry  and  aquatic  insects.  It  is  called  "  little  pea- 
cock" in  Cayenne;  its  habits  resemble  those  of 
the  snipes  more  than  of  the  herons. 

HERON,  or  Hero,  a  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  3d  cen- 
tury B.C.  He  was  the  inventor  of  several  ingen- 
ious machines,  among  which  are  the  fountain 
called  by  his  name,  in  which  a  jet  of  water  is 
kept  playing  by  means  of  condensed  air ;  a 
steam  engine,  on  the  principle  of  what  is  called 
Barker's  mill,  in  which  the  boiler  is  caused  to 
revolve  round  a  vertical  axis  by  jets  of  steam 
issuing  from  lateral  holes  in  the  arms  with 
which  it  is  provided ;  and  a  double  forcing  pump 
used  for  a  fire  engine.  Heron  wrote  several 
works  on  mechanical  and  scientific  subjects,  of 
which  only  fragments  remain ;  the  most  valuable 
is  his  UvevfiariKa,  or  treatise  on  pneumatics,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  published  at  Paris 
in  1693,  in  the  Veterum  Mathematicorum  Opera. 

HERPETOLOGY  (Gr.  tpncrov,  reptile  or 
creeping  thing,  and  Xoyos,  discourse),  the  branch 


of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  structure  and' 
classification  of  reptiles.  The  present  article 
will  be  confined  to  the  last  division,  the  first 
being  more  properly  noticed  under  Reptiles. 
The  Egyptian  and  other  ancient  authors  knew 
well  the  distinctions  between  the  4  reptilian  or- 
ders, generally  called  tortoises,  lizards,  serpents, 
and  frogs;  Aristotle  described  them  as  terres- 
trial, red-blooded  animals,  laying  eggs,  and  with 
4  or  no  feet,  mentioning  tortoises,  frogs,  croco- 
diles, lizards,  and  serpents,  and  indicating  the 
first  3  as  amphibians.  Pliny,  4  centuries  later, 
divided  reptiles  into  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and 
aerial,  but  he  has  mostly  copied  Aristotle,  add- 
ing a  great  variety  of  fabulous  stories  Avhose  in-, 
fluence  has  extended  in  the  popular  mind  even, 
to  the  present  time.  Gesner,  in  the  16th  century, 
devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  writings  to 
the  natural  history  of  this  class,  illustrated  with 
wood  engravings,  and  conveniently  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  Aldrovandus,  toward 
the  end  of  the  same  century,  wrote  2  books 
on  serpents  and  lizards,  compiling  chiefly  from 
the  Greek  and  Arabian  authors,  and  collected 
much  information  on  the  synonymy  of  reptiles, 
their  symbolic  history,  and  their  uses  in  medi- 
cine. Ray  published  in  London,  in  1693,  a 
synopsis  of  serpents,  in  which  the  manner  of 
respiration,  the  size  and  color  of  the  eggs,  and 
similar  characters,  are  made  the  basis  of  an 
unnatural  classification. — Linnseus  divided  the 
class  of  reptiles  into  orders,  genera,  and  species, 
in  his  Systema  Naturae, ;  calling  them,  however, 
amphibia,  and  characterizing  them  by  the  3 
principal  marks  of  naked  or  scaly  body,  teeth 
sharp  and  without  molars,  and  no  fins  with  rays ; 
he  made  2  orders,  serpents  (without  limbs)  and 
reptiles  (with  limbs).  With  all  his  errors  in 
regard  to  the  orders,  to  him  zoology  owes  the 
methodical  nomenclature  of  genera  and  species, 
the  former  founded  on  positive  characters,  and 
the  latter  derived  from  some  real  or  fancied  pe- 
culiarity. In  his  3d  class,  as  given  in  Ginelin's 
edition  of  1788,  the  order  reptiles  are  those 
breathing  by  lungs,  with  4  limbs,  and  a  simple 
male  sexual  organ  ;  serpents,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  rounded  body  without  distinct  neck, 
moving  by  its  undulations,  with  dilatable  and 
non-consolidated  jaws,  and  without  limbs,  fins, 
or  external  ears.  In  the  1st  order  were  4  gen- 
era, the  tortoise,  dragon,  lizard,  and  frog;  and 
in  the  2d,  crotalus,  boa,  coluber,  anguis,  amphiz~. 
bcena,  and  ccecilia,  most  of  these  genera  being 
subdivided  into  numerous  species. — Laurenti, 
in  1768,  published  a  synopsis  of  reptiles,  very 
remarkable  for  the  time.  Leaving  tortoises 
out  of  the  class,  he  gives  their  characters  as 
follows:  cold-blooded  animals,  without  hair  or 
mamma,  with  lungs  acting  without  diaphragm 
and  almost  without  the  aid  of  the  ribs  (swallow- 
ing air  into  them),  torpid  in  winter,  devouring 
their  prey  without  chewing  and  digesting  it  very 
slowly,  able  to  exist  for  months  without  food, 
and  renewing  their  youth  by  changing  their 
skins.  He  makes  3  orders :  salientia,  or  leapers, 
of  which  the  principal  genera  are  the  pipa,  the 
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toad,  the  frog,  and  the  tree  frog ;  gradientia,  or 
walkers,  including  the  other  batrachians  and  the 
4-footed  saurians ;  and  the  serpentia,  or  creepers, 
comprising  the  ophisaurians  and  ordinary  ser- 
pents. Many  of  his  orders  are  natural,  and  to 
tins  day  adopted ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
essential  characters  and  hahits  of  species  are  fre- 
quently excellent.— Lacepede,  in  1788  and  1790, 
in  a  work  continuing  that  of  Buffon,  entitled 
Histoire  naturelle  des  quadrupedes  ovipares  et 
dcs  serpents,  divided  reptiles  iuto  4  classes — tail- 
ed and  tailless  oviparous  quadrupeds,  hiped  rep- 
tiles, and  serpents ;  the  1st  containing  the  tor- 
toises and  saurians,  the  2d  the  frogs  and  toads, 
the  3d  and  4th  being  sufficiently  characterized 
by  the  names ;  he  made  only  292  species. — Alex- 
andre Brongniart,  in  1799,  taking  into  consider- 
ation not  only  the  external  characters  but  those 
presented  by  the  mode  of  generation  and  devel- 
opment, divided  reptiles  into  the  4  orders  of 
chelonians,  saurians,  ophidians,  and  hatrachians; 
the  chelonians  he  separates  into  turtles  and 
tortoises,  giving  the  name  of  emys  to  the  fluyi- 
atile  species ;  the  saurians  include  the  crocodile 
and  lizard  families,  his  principal  characters  being 
derived  from  the  form  and  attachments  of  the 
tongue,  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  disposition 
of  the  tegumentary  covering, .  and  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  toes ;  in  the  ophidians 
he  makes  the  6  genera  of  orvets,  amphisbama, 
crotalus,  vipers,  coluber,  and  boas;  in  the  ha- 
trachians he  places  the  frogs,  toads,  and  sala- 
manders.— Daudin,  in  1802  and  1803,  published 
a  general  treatise  on  reptiles,  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  and  last  volume  of  which  is  a  resume  in 
which  he  divides  the  class  into  4  orders,  like 
Brongniart ;  he  describes  about  550  species,  but 
in  a  very  hurried  and  incomplete  manner,  illus- 
trated by  drawings  most  of  which  are  poorly 
executed;  he  made  the  hatrachians  a  special 
study,  and  published  a  quarto  monograph  on 
them,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion.— Oppel,  a  Bavarian  naturalist,  published 
at  Munich  in  1811  a  small  quarto  volume  on  the 
orders,  families,  and  genera  of  reptiles,  in  which 
he  adopts*  a  mode  of  arrangement  borrowed 
principally  from  Dumeril ;  he  makes  3  orders, 
testudinata,  squamata,  and  nuda ;  the  testudi- 
nata include  the  families  chelonii  and  amy  dm  ; 
the  saurian  squamata  the  crocodilini,  geckoides, 
iguanoides,  lacertini,  scincoides,  and  chalcidici; 
tlie  ophidian  squamata  the  anguiformes,  hydri, 
crotalini,  tiperini,  constrictores,  pseudovipera, 
and  colubrini  ;  the  nuda  comprise  the  apoda, 
caudata,  and  ecauduta. — Merrem,  in  the  2d  edi- 
tion of  his  work  Tentamen  Systematis  Amphi- 
liorum  (1820),  gives  the  following  system  :  rep- 
tiles are  divided  into  2  classes :  1,  pholidota,  a 
name  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  comprising  those 
with  a  corneous  or  coriaceous  skin;  and  2, 
latrachia,  of  Brongniart,  with  a  smooth  and 
soft  skin.  The  1st  class  he  divided  into  the 
orders  testudinata  (turtles  and  tortoises),  lori- 
cata  (crocodiles),  squamata  (other  saurians  and 
snakes)  ;  the  2d  class  includes  the  orders  apoda 
{cacilia),  salientia  (frogs  and  toads),  and  gra- 


dientia (salamanders,  tritons,  proteus,  and  siren). 
It  will  be  seen  that  much  of  this  classification 
is  borrowed  from  Oppel ;  at  that  time  (1820) 
about  580  species  of  reptiles  were  described. 
— Latreille,  in  his  Histoire  naturelle  des  rep- 
tiles (18ol),  followed  the  classification  of  La- 
cepede with  some  slight  modifications;  in 
1825,  in  his  Families  du  rcgne  animal,  adopting 
most  of  the  divisions  and  some  of  the  names  of 
contemporary  herpetologists,  he  makes  2  classes, 
reptiles  and  amphibians;  the  1st  includes,  in  the 
cuirassed  section,  the  orders  chelonians  and 
emydosaurians  or  crocodiliaus ;  in  the  scaly  sec- 
tion, the  lacertiform  and  anguiform  saurians, 
and  the  idiophid  andbatraehopid  serpents;  the 
amphibians  are  divided  into  caducibranchiates, 
which  lose  their  gills,  and  perennibranchiates, 
which  retain  them  through  life,  like  the  proteus 
and  siren. — Cuvier,  in  his  Tableau  elementaire 
de  Vhistoire  naturelle  des  animaux,  in  1798, 
divided  reptiles,  with  Lacepede,  into  oviparous 
quadrupeds,  serpents,  and  bipeds,  giving,  how- 
ever, some  new  views  on  their  division  into 
orders,  correcting  errors  in  generic  characters, 
and  advocating  a  classification  founded  on  organ- 
ization. In  1800,  Dumeril  introduced  into  the 
1st  volume  of  his  Lemons  d'anatomie  comparee 
a  classification  adopting  the  names  of  Brongni- 
art, and  separating  the  batrachians  as  a  distinct 
order.  In  1817,  in  his  Eegne  animal,  and  in 
the  2d  edition  in  1829,  Cuvier  published  a  new 
arrangement,  based  on  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal structure,  and  following  chiefly  the  method 
of  Dumeril,  for  many  years  professor  of  this 
branch  in  the  museum  of  natural  history  at 
Paris.  He  makes  4  orders,  of  which  the  chelo- 
nians, saurians,  and  ophidians  have  a  heart  with 
2  auricles,  and  the  hatrachians  with  a  single 
auricle;  the  1st  two  with  limbs,  the  3d  without 
them;  in  the  chelonians  the  jaws  are  toothless 
and  corneous;  in  the  saurians  the  jaws  are  fur- 
nished with  teeth,  and  the  limbs  with  5  or  4 
toes  to  each,  including  the  crocodilians,  lacer- 
tians,  iguanians,  geckotians,  chameleonians,  and 
scincoids;  in  the  ophidians  the  skin  is  either 
scaly  as  in  anguis  and  the  true  serpents,  or 
naked  as  in  cacilia  ;  in  the  batrachians  the  tail 
may  be  absent  or  long,  the  feet  4  or  2,  and  the 
lungs  with  or  without  coexistent  branchiae. — 
De  Blainville,  in  1822,  established  2  classes  for 
reptiles  (osteozoaires),  reptiles  proper  (squammi- 
feres  ornithoides),  and  ichthyoid  amphibians ; 
in  the  1st  class  he  made  the  3  orders  chelonians, 
emydo-saurians  or  crocodiles,  and  saurophians 
(saurians  and  ophidians) ;  the  2d  class  included 
the  4  orders  batrachians  (frogs  and  toads), 
pseudo-saurians  or  salamanders,  sub-ichthyians 
or  amphibians  proper  (proteus  and  siren),  and 
the  pseudophidians  or  cacil'm. — Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
in  1825  published  a  synopsis  of  the  reptiles  and 
amphibians  of  North  America ;  in  the  1st  class 
he  makes  5  orders :  1,  emydo-saurians  or  lori- 
cata,  including  the  3  families  of  crocodilians, 
ichthyosauri,  and  plesiosauri ;  2,  saurians,  with 
2  groups  of  families,  one,  like  the  agamas  and 
geckos,  with  non-extensible  tongue,  the  other 
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(saurians  proper)  -with  this  organ  capable  of 
extension ;  3,  sauropbidians,  sucb  as  tbe  scincks, 
anguis,  typhlops,  amphisbana,  and  chalcidians; 
4,  ophidians  or  serpents,  divided  into  the  ven- 
omous and  non-venomous  groups  ;  and  5,  che- 
lonians,  with  5  families.  The  amphibians  he 
makes  a  class  by  themselves,  placing  among 
them  all  batrachians,  in  the  4  orders  of  anoura, 
urodeles,  sirens,  and  apoda  or  pseudophidians 
(coxilice).  This  very  natural  system  is  founded 
largely  on  those  of  Merrem  and  Oppel.  In 
1831  the  same  author  published,  in  vol.  ix.  of 
Griffith's  edition  of  the  Regne  animal  of  Cuvier, 
a  second  synopsis  with  short  descriptions;  he 
divides  reptiles,  exclusive  of  amphibians,  into  2 
sections :  cataphracta,  or  shielded  reptiles,  and 
squamata,  or  scaly  reptiles ;  in  the  1st  he  places 
the  tortoises  at  the  head,  then  the  emydo-sau- 
rians  (including  the  crocodiles  and  fossil  enalio- 
saurians) ;  in  the  2d  he  arranges  the  saurians 
(lizards),  ophisaurians,  and  ophidians.  In  this, 
and  in  subsequent  modifications  of  it  in  the 
"  Catalogues1'  of  the  British  museum,  he  bor- 
rows largely  from  Wagler  (noticed  below)  and 
contemporary  writers ;  in  the  "  Catalogues"  of 
1S44  and  1S49,  he  places  in  his  1st  section  of 
squamata  the  sauria  (lizards)  and  ophidia  (ser- 
pents), and  in  the  2d,  or  cataphracta,  tortoises, 
emydo-saurians,  and  amphisbamians ;  the  sau- 
rians, or  climbers,  corresponding  among  mam- 
mals and  birds  to  the  quadrumana  and  passeres 
respectively ;  the  ophidians  (carnivorous)  to  the 
fercBanAaccipitres ;  the  emydo-saurians  (aquatic) 
to  cete  and  anseres ;  the  chelonians  (large-hoofed) 
to  ungulata  and  gallina ;  and  the  amphisba?- 
nians  to  glires  and  grallce.  The  amphibians  he 
forms  into  a  class,  dividing  it,  with  Eitzinger, 
into  the  sections  mutabilia,  which  undergo  met- 
amorphosis, and  with  falling  branchire,  and  am- 
phipneusta,  which  undergo  no  metamorphosis, 
including  the  proteus,  siren,  amphiuma,  ceeciliay 
&c. — Oken,  in  his  "  Physiophilosophy"  (Ray 
society,  1S47),  gives  a  classification,  elaborated 
between  the  years  1S02  and  1S26,  in  which  he 
places  reptiles  in  his  2d  province  of  sarcozoa, 
4th  circle  of  fleshy  animals,  and  11th  class  of 
myozoa  or  rhinozoa  ;  the  first  of  the  above  class 
terms  relating  to  the  fact  that  typical  or  true 
muscles,  of  a  red  color,  and  provided  with  ten- 
dons, are  first  found  in  reptiles,  aud  the  last  to 
the  equally  important  fact  that,  in  the  genetic 
development  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  nose 
in  reptiles,  first  in  the  auimal  series,  opens  into 
the  mouth,  permitting  the  passage  of  air  to  the 
respiratory  organs.  He  makes  2  groups:  A. 
Dermal  reptiles,  small-eyed,  comprising  3  orders: 
I.  Protozooid  reptilia,  containing  families:  1,  in- 
fusorial, petromyzoid  reptiles  (tailed  batrachians, 
salamanders,  &c.) ;  2,  polypary  reptiles  (frogs)  ; 
3,  acalephan  reptiles  (chelonians).  II.  Concho- 
zooid  or  ophidian  reptilia,  with  families:  4.  mus- 
sel or  eel-like  reptiles  (pythons,  boas,  <fcc.) ;  5, 
snail,  or  haddock-like  reptiles  (colubers  and 
venomous  adders);  6,  kracken  reptiles,  with 
entire  plates  on  belly  and  tad  (rattlesnakes,  fas.). 
III.  Ancyliozooid  reptilia,  or  lizards,  with  fam- 


ilies: 7,  worm,  tunny-like  reptiles  (cacilicB,  blind- 
worm,  and  sciucks) ;  8.  crustacean  or  bream- 
like reptiles  (dragons,  basilisks,  and  iguanas) ; 
9,  ptilotoid  or  perch-like  reptiles,  like  common 
lizards  and  monitors.  B.  Sarcose  reptiles, 
large-eyed,  with  2  orders :  IV.  Sarcose  repti- 
lia, containing  families  :  10,  ichthyoid,  herring- 
like reptiles  (ichthyosaurus  and  ple^iosaurus ; 
11.  typical  reptiles,  salmon-like  (geckos  and 
chameleons) ;  12,  ornithoid,  pike-like  reptdes 
(pterodactyle).  V.  Sensorial  reptilia,  with  fam- 
ily 13,  thricozooid,  shark-like  reptiles  (crocodil- 
ians).  This  classification  proceeds  from  the 
lowest  reptiles  (tailed  batrachians)  to  the  high- 
est (crocodiles). — Carus,  in  his  M  Comparative 
Anatomy,"  French  translation  (1818  and  1S34), 
places  reptdes  in  his  3d  circle,  cephalozoaires, 
and  5th  class,  cephalo-gastrozoaires  ;  with  orders: 
I.  branchiata  (siren  and  proteus),  having  rela- 
tions to  fishes ;  II.  pulmonata,  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class,  with  the  sub-orders  ba- 
trachians. ophidians,  saurians.  and  chelonians — 
some  (ichthyosaurus  and  triton)  approaching 
fishes,  others  (dragons)  the  birds,  others  (am- 
phisbaena)  even  the  worms,  and  others  still 
(the  tortoises)  the  mammalia  ;  III.  alata,  re- 
lated to  birds,  including  the  fossil  pterodac- 
tyle. Much  of  this  and  subsequent  classifica- 
tions is  borrowed  from  Oken. — Mr.  Haworth, 
an  English  naturalist,  presents  an  arrangement 
of  reptdes,  in  the  M  Philosophical  Magazine"  for 
1825,  in  which  he  applies  his  binary  method  to 
the  class,  which  he  calls  amphibia  ;  he  divides 
it  into  pholidota  and  batrach  ia  ;  the  former  may 
be  covered  with  a  carapace  (fornicata),  as  tur- 
tles and  tortoises,  or  not  so  covered  (eforni- 
cata),  like  the  loricata  (ichthyosaurians  and 
crocodilians)  and  squamata  (lizards  and  snakes); 
the  batrachia  may  be  without  feet  (like  concilia), 
or  with  feet  (frogs,  salamanders,  and  sirens) ;  it 
is  taken  principally  from  Merrem. — Fitzinger, 
in  1826,  published  at  Vienna  his  Xeue  Classifi- 
cation der  Reptilien,  rich  in  anatomical  and 
physiological  research;  he  adopts  the  classifica- 
tion of  Brongniart  modified  by  Oppel,  with 
much  of  the  nomenclature  of  Merrem.  The 
class  is  divided  into  2  orders,  monopnoa  and  dU 
pnoa,  according  as  the  respiration  is  pulmonary 
oniy  or  pulmonary  and  branchial,  the  first  cor- 
responding to  reptiles  proper,  and  the  last  to 
batrachians.  The  monopnoa  he  separates  into 
the  tribes  testudinata,  with  5  families  (turtles 
and  tortoises) ;  loricata.  with  2  families  (ichthy- 
osaurians and  crocodilians) ;  squamata,  with  22 
families,  including  the  saurians  and  serpents; 
and  nuda,  with  naked  skin  (csecilians).  The 
dipnoa  contain  the  tribes  mutabilia,  with  5 
families  (frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders),  and 
immutabilia.  with  2  families,  not  undergoing 
metamorphosis  {siren,  proteus.  menobranchu*, 
&c).  In  a  table  he  gives  some  interesting  affin- 
ities between  reptiles  and  the  higher  and  lower 
vertebrates ;  the  pterodactyles,  through  the 
dragons  and  anolis,  have  some  analogies  with 
the  mammal  bats  ;  the  gavials  and  large  fossil 
saurians  connect  the  lizards  with  the  cetacean 
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dolphins;  some  chelonians  seem  to  connect  rep- 
tiles with  the  mammal  monotrcmata,  and  others 
(like  the  imbricated  tortoise)  with  birds  of  the 
penguin  family,  in  the  same  way  the  descent 
to  fishes  is  made  by  the  csecilians  and  the  sirens. 
— The  method  of  Ritgen,  published  in  the  vol- 
ume for  1828  of  the  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Xatune 
Curiosorum,  is  based  upon  correct  principles, 
but  the  author  has  attempted  to  unite  too  many 
distinctive  characters  under  one  head,  and  has 
in   this  way  originated  a  most  sesquipedalian 
and  ill-sounding  nomenclature.     He  establishes 
3  orders,  strepsichrota,  or  reptiles  with  twisted 
body  (ophidians),  sterrichrota,  or  those  with 
solid  body  (chelonians),  and  campsichrota,  with 
folded  body(sauriaus  and  batrachians). — Wagler, 
in  1830,  published  at  Munich  his  "Natural  Sys- 
tem of  Amphibia,"  based   essentially  on  their 
organization.     He  established  8  orders  in  the 
class,  as  follows  :  1,  the  testudines  ;  2,  the  cro- 
codilians; 3,  the  lizards;   4,  the  serpents;  5, 
the   ungues  (blindworm,  &c.) ;    6,  cacilia>\    7, 
ranee  (frogs  and  salamanders) ;  and  8,  ichthyodes 
(sirens,  menobranchs,  &c),  from  their  fish-like 
forms.     He  includes  248  genera. — J.  Midler  in 
1832,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Anatomy  and  Natu- 
ral History  of  Amphibia,"  treats  only  of  batra- 
chians and  serpents,  dividing  the  former  into 
the  scaly  and  the  naked,  contrasting  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  bony,  respiratory,  generative, 
and  tegumentary  systems,  and  their  metamor- 
phoses ;  serpents  he  divides,  according  to  ana- 
tomical structure,  into  microstomata,  with  non- 
dilatable  mouth  (4  families),  and  macrostomata, 
with  dilatable  mouth  (7  families,  whose  charac- 
ters are  taken  principally  from  the  form  and 
disposition  of  the  teeth).     It  is  full  of  valuable 
anatomical  details,  aud  is  illustrated  by  excellent 
figures,  especially  of  the  osteology  of  the  head 
of  the  smaller  serpents  of  the  order  microsto- 
mata.— In  chronological  order  would  come  here 
the  classification  of  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  whose 
work,  Erpetologie  generate,  ou  histoire  natn- 
relle  complete  des  reptiles  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1834- 
'54),  is  the  most  extensive  ever  published  on 
this   subject;    though   more  recent  observers 
have  introduced  some  changes,  their  classifica- 
tion may  be  considered  as  representing,  on  the 
whole,  the  actual  state  of  herpetology.     "When 
their  work  was  commenced,  in  1834,  the  mate- 
rials at  their  command  numbered  about  850 
species,  which  number  they  largely  increased. 
They  divide  reptiles  into  the  4  orders  of  chelo- 
nians or  tortoises,  saurians  or  lizards,  ophidians 
or  serpents,  and  batrachians  or  frogs  and  sala- 
manders.    The  order  of  chelonians  (character- 
ized by  a  short,  oval,   convex  body,  covered 
with  carapace  and  plastron,  4  limbs,  and  ab- 
sence of  teeth)  they  divide  into  4  families  :  1. 
Chersites,  or  terrestrial   tortoises,  having  the 
feet  with  immovable  fingers,  united  into  round- 
ed stumps,  provided  with  hoof-like  ends  ;  the 
carapace  much  arched,  generally  united  into  a 
single  piece,  but  in  the  genus  cinixis  movable 
posteriorly,  and  the  plastron  generally  immov- 
able, but  movable  anteriorly  in  the  genus  pyxis. 


It  comprises  the  genera  testudo  (Brongn.),  with 
22  species,  including  the  best  known  tortoises 
of  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  homopus 
(Dum.),  with  2  south  African  species  ;  pyxis 
(Bell),    a  single   Asiatic  species;   and  cinyxis 
(Bell),  with  3  American  species.     2.  Elodites, 
or  marsh  tortoises,  with  movable,  distinct  toes, 
naked  jaws,  and  retractile  head  and  neck.     In 
the  sub-family  cryptoderes  the  head  and  neck 
may  be  retracted  completely  under  the  middle 
of  the  carapace,  the  head  is  conical  and  the 
eyes  lateral,  and  the  plastron   either  immov- 
able, movable   anteriorly,    or  both   anteriorly 
and  posteriorly;  in  the  sub-family pleuroderes 
the  head  and  neck  are  retractile  only  on  one 
side  of  the  opening  of  the  carapace,  the  head  is 
depressed,  the  eyes  on  the  top,  and  the  toes  5 
or  4.     The  first  sub-family  contains  the  genera 
cistudo  (Fleming),  emys  (Dum.,  very  extensive), 
tetronix  (Lesson),  platysicrnon  (Gray7),  emysau- 
rus  (Dum.),  staurotypus  (Wagler),  and  cinoster- 
non  (Wagler)  ;  the  second  sub-family  comprises 
the   genera  peltocephalus  (Dum.),  podoencmis 
(Wagler),  pentonyx  (Dum.),  sternotherus  (Bell), 
platemys  (Dum.),  chelodina  (Fitz.),  and  clielys 
(Dum.).     3.  Potamites,  or  fluviatile  tortoises, 
with  distinct  toes,  fleshy  lips,  3  nails,  flat  cara- 
pace covered  with  a  soft  skin,  and  plastron  pro- 
longed behind  and  before  to  conceal  the  limbs, 
or  narrow  and  without  appendages.     It  con- 
tains the   genera  gymnopus  (Dum.  ;    trionyx, 
Geoftr.)  and  cryptopus  (Dum.).     4.  Thalassites, 
or  marine   turtles,   with  toes   motionless  and 
united    into  flattened  swimming  appendages, 
with  the  carapace  corneous  and  scaly  or  cover- 
ed with  a  leathery  skin,  containing  the  genera 
chelonia  (Brongn.)  and  sphargis  (Merrem).     The 
order  of  saurians  they  divide  into  8  families, 
whose  characters  had  been  previously  given  by 
other  authors,  especially  Oppel,  Fitzinger,  Cu- 
vier,  Wagler,  and  Wiegmann,  based  upon  the 
form  and  organization  of  the  tongue,  the  nature 
of  the  integuments,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
toes ;  the  crocodilians  form  a  natural  transition 
from  the  chelonians,  and  the  order  gradually 
descends  through  the  iguanas  and  lizards,  the 
chalcidians,  and  scincks  to  the  serpents.     The 
order  is  characterized  by  an  elongated  body, 
scaly  or  shagreened,  without  carapace,  feet  gen- 
erally with  unguiculated  fingers;  tail  lengthen- 
ed, with  a  transverse  cloaca  toward  the  base  ; 
usually  lids  and  a  tympanum  apparent;  ribs, 
sternum,  jaws  with  teeth  and  the  halves  united, 
no  metamorphosis,  and  hard-shelled  eggs.     1. 
The  aspidiotes,  or  crocodilians,  have  the  head 
without  plates,  the  skin  provided  with  corneous 
laminae  or  scales,  the  hind  feet  semi-palmated, 
shields  on  the  back,  crested  tail,  with  the  tongue 
not  sheathed  and  attached  all  around  to  the 
lower  jaw.     There  are  3  sub-genera  :  alligator 
(Cuv.),  with  5  species  ;  crocodilus  (Ouv.),  with 
8  species ;  and  gavialis  (Geoffr.),  with  one  spe- 
cies.    2.  The  chelopodes,  or  chameleons,  with  a 
single  genus,  chameleo  (Brongn.)  and  14  species. 
(See    Chameleon.)      3.     The    ascalabotes,    or 
geckos,  which,  with  their  7  genera,  have  been 
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described  under  Gecko.  4.  The  platynotes 
(with  wide,  flat  back),  varanians,  or  monitors, 
have  the  head  without  plates,  the  skin  scaly  and 
tuberculated ;  the  hind  toes  free  at  the  base,  and 
a  long,  flattened,  bifurcated  tongue ;  the  2  gen- 
era are  varanus  (Merrem),  with  12  species,  and 
Tieloderma  (Wiegmann),  with  a  single  species. 
5.  The  eunotes,  or  iguanians,  have  a  scaly  body, 
generally  a  crest  on  the  back  and  tail,  the  tongue 
free  at  the  end,  well  developed  lids,  and  free 
unguiculated  toes.  This  family  contains  many 
more  genera  than  any  other,  and  has  been  di- 
vided into  2  sub-families,  pleurodontes  and  acro- 
dontes,  the  former  having  the  teeth  simply  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  edge  of  the  maxillary 
groove,  very  near  together,  and  not  conical  and 
pointed,  the  latter  having  them  implanted  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  jaws,  looking  like 
molars  posteriorly  and  like  canines  in  front,  and 
none  on  the  palate.  The  pleurodonts,  nearly 
all  American,  number  31  genera,  among  which 
are  anolis,basiliseu$,and  iguana,xvith  95 species; 
the  acrodonts,  mostly  Asiatic  and  African,  and 
none  American,  have  15  genera  and  53  species, 
among  whicharethedragonsandagamas.  6.  The 
autosaures,  or  lacertians,  have  the  head  covered 
with  corneous  plates,  and  the  body  with  imbri- 
cated scales  largest  on  the  abdomen ;  body  and 
tail  much  elongated;  tongue  free,  fleshy,  and 
bifurcated  at  the  point.  They  have  been  divided 
into  2  sub-families,  pUodontes,  with  solid  teeth, 
and  celodontes,  with  teeth  hollow  at  the  base. 
The  pleodonts,  separated  into  2  groups  accord- 
ing as  the  tail  is  compressed  laterally  or  simply 
conical,  include  10  genera,  among  which  are 
the  safeguards  and  ameica,  with  21  species,  all 
American,  and  mostly  tropical.  The  ccelodonts, 
also  divided  into  2  groups  according  as  the  toes 
are  fringed  or  ridged  or  not,  include  9  genera, 
among  which  are  lacerta  and  eremias,  with  43 
species,  all  belonging  to  the  old  world.  7.  The 
cyclosaures,  or  chalcidians,  have  the  head  covered 
with  polygonal  scales ;  rounded  body,  naked  or 
covered  with  annular  scales,  and  generally  with 
a  lateral  fold  or  groove ;  tongue  short,  flat,  free, 
divided  at  the  point.  They  are  divided  into  2 
sub-families, 2)tychopleures,  with  true  imbricated 
scales,  and  glyptodermes,  in  which  the  skin, 
apparently  naked,  is  arranged  in  rings  of  quad- 
rangular tuberculated  integument.  The ptycho- 
pleures,  or  chalcidians  proper,  comprise  12  gen- 
era, among  which  are  zonurus,  gerrhonotns, 
ophisaurus,  and  chalcides,  with  30  species,  prin- 
cipally African  and  American.  The  glyptoder- 
mes, or  amphisbamians,  include  4  genera,  with 
15  species,  of  which  amphisbama  numbers  10. 
(See  AmpetisbjExa,  and  Glass  Snake.)  8.  The 
lepidosaures,  or  scincoids,  have  the  head  cov- 
ered with  corneous  plates  and  the  body  with 
imbricated  scales,  tongue  free  and  slightly  di- 
vided at  the  tip,  and  a  distinct  tympanum. 
They  are  divided  into  3  sub-families  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  eyes:  saurophthalmes,  with 
2  lids  as  in  saurians,  ophiophthalm.es,  with  mere 
rudiments  of  lids  as  in  ophidians,  and  typhloph- 
thalmcs,  in  which  the  eyes  are  covered  with 


skin.  The  saurophthalmes  include  25  genera, 
among  which  are  scincus,  gongylus,  seps,  unguis, 
and  aeon  tias,  with  84  species.  (See  Blixdwoem, 
and  Scinck.)  The  ophiophthalmes  comprise  5 
genera  with  8  species,  among  them  the  4-lined 
lizard  of  Brazil;  the  typhlophthalm.es,  with  rudi- 
mentary eyes,  contain  only  2  genera,  each  with 
a  single  species,  dibamus  (Dum.)  of  Uew  Guinea, 
and  typline  (Wiegm.)  of  southern  Africa.  The 
last  2  families  comprise  the  snake-like  reptiles, 
without  feet,  true  lizards,  but  erroneously  class- 
ed by  many  authors  with  ophidians.  The  or- 
der ophidians,  as  described  by  them  in  1844, 
included  about  520  species,  the  general  charac- 
ters being:  an  elongated  rounded  body,  with- 
out limbs;  mouth  with  pointed  teeth:  bones 
of  jaws  movable. on  each  other  and  dilatable; 
a  single  occipital  condyle ;  no  distinct  neck,  nor 
concha,  nor  external  auditory  foramen,  nor  mov- 
able lids ;  skin  coriaceous,  extensible,  scaly,  cov- 
ered with  an  epidermis  falling  off  in  a  single  piece. 
They  make  5  sections  or  sub-orders,  as  follows : 
I.  Opoterodontes  or  scolecophides,  vermiform 
non-venomous  serpents,  with  families  epanodon- 
tiens  or  typhlopiens  (6  genera),  and  catodoniens 
(2  genera).  II.  Aglyphodontes  or  azemiophides, 
non-venomous  serpents  like  the  boas  and  py- 
thons; with  families:  1,  hohdontiens  or  pytho- 
nians  (6  genera) ;  2,  aproterodontiens  or  tortri- 
cians,  boas,  anacondas,  &c.  (12  genera)  ;  3, 
acrochordiens,  with  3  East  Indian  genera;  4, 
calamariens,  with  9  genera  (none  in  Europe) ; 
5,  iiperolissiens,  with  4  East  Indian  genera ;  6, 
plagiodontiens,  with  one  Asiatic  genus ;  7, 
coryphodontiens,  with  one  genus  (including  our 
black  snake);  8,  isodontiens,  with  9  genera 
(various  colubers) ;  9,  lycodontiens,  with  15 
sub-genera;  10,  leptognathiens,  with  13  gene- 
ra; 11,  syncranteriens,  with  4  genera  (tropi- 
donotus  and  coronella');  and  12,  diacranteriens, 
with  10  genera  (heterodon,  &c).  III.  OpU'ho- 
glyphes  or  apheberophides,  coluber-like,  veno- 
mous to  small  animals,  having  posteriorly  one 
or  more  long  and  grooved  teeth ;  with  families: 
1,  oxycephaliens,  with  4  genera;  2,  stenocepha- 
liens,  with  4  genera  in  Central  and  South 
America;  3,  anisodontiens,  with  8  genera,  prin- 
cipally from  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Ameri- 
ca; 4,  platyrhinicns,  with  8  genera  in  the  warm 
regions  of  America  and  Asia,  spending  much 
of  their  time  in  water;  5,  scytaliens.  with  6 
genera,  chiefly  South  American,  whose  wide 
and  frequently  turned-up  snouts  indicate  sub- 
terranean habits ;  6,  dipsadiens,  with  8  genera, 
African,  American,  and  Asiatic.  IV.  Protero- 
glyphes  or  a])istophides,  with  grooves  in  the 
anterior  fangs,  more  venomous  than  the  last 
section,  and  including  2  families :  1,  conocerques, 
with  9  genera,  among  them  claps,  bungarus, 
and  naja ;  2,  platycerqves,  with  6  genera,  liv- 
ing in  water  in  the  tropics,  characterized  by  a 
flattened  tail.  V.  Solenoglyphes  or  thanato- 
phides,  the  most  venomous  of  all  serpents,  con- 
taining the  families:  1,  viperiens,  with  6  geuera; 
and  2,  erotaliens  (rattlesnakes),  with  7  genera. 
The  last  order  of  reptiles,  the  batrachians,  they 
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characterize  as  follows ;  body  naked ;  2  occip- 
ital condyles;  no  distinct  neck;  limbs  absent, 
2,  or  4,  and  of  various  proportions,  and  the  toes 
generally  without  nails;  sternum  usually  dis- 
tinct, never  united  to  the  ribs,  which  are  either 
absent  or  short;  no  prominent  male  sexual 
organ ;  eggs  with  soft  non-calcareous  envelope; 
the  young  generally  undergoing  metamorpho- 
sis; with  or  without  a  tail.  Their  3  sub-or- 
ders are:  I.  Peromeles (without  limbs),  serpent- 
like, with  a  single  family,  ophiosemes  or  ceciliol- 
des,  including  4  genera,  of  which  cacilia  is  the 
best  known.  II.  Anoures  (tailless),  with  the 
groups  phaneroglosses,  having  a  distinct  fleshy 
tongue,  and  phrynaglosses,  in  which  this  organ 
is  not  distinct.  The  1st  group  contains  the 
families:  1,  raniformes  (comjnon  frogs),  with 
16  genera  and  more  than  50  species;  2,  hylce- 
formes  (tree  frogs),  with  16  genera  and  more 
than  60  species;  3,  bufoniformes  (toads),  with 
12  genera  andnearly  40  species.  The  2d  group 
contains  the  single  family  pipopformes,  with  the 
genera  dactylethra  (Cuv.)  and  pipa  (Laurenti). 
III.  TJrodeles  (tailed),  with  the  groups  atreto- 
deres  (with  neither  branchical  openings  nor 
gills),  with  the  family  salamandrid.es  (contain- 
ing 16  genera),  and  the  trematoderes,  with  the 
families  proteides  (with  4  genera)  and  amphiu- 
mides  (with  2  genera). — McLeay,  in  the  Harm 
Entomologies  (1819-21),  divides  the  animal 
kingdom  into  5  great  circles,  each  containing  5 
smaller  ones;  the  5  groups  of  the  class  reptiles 
he  considers  to  stand  in  the  following  natural 
order:  1,  the  chelonians;  2,  emydo-saurians,  or 
crocodiles;  3,  saurians;  4,  dipod  or  2-footed 
serpents ;  and  5,  apod  or  true  serpents — the 
extremities  of  the  column  seeming  to  meet  in 
the  chelodina  longicollis  (Gray),  and  the  whole 
forming  a  group  distinguished  from  birds  by 
being  cold-blooded,  and  from  amphibia  by  hav- 
ing 2  auricles  to  the  heart,  by  undergoing  no 
metamorphosis,  and  by  a  differentmethod  of  gen- 
eration. One  great  defect  of  this  classification 
is  that  it  leaves  entirely  out  of  view  the  fossil 
enaliosaurian  reptiles. — Swainson,  in  his  "Natu- 
ral History  of  the  Monocardian  Animals" 
(Lardner's  "  Cyclopaedia,"  vol.  ii.,  1839),  like 
McLeay,  makes  a  distinct  class  of  the  amphibia, 
and  divides  reptiles  into  5  orders:  1,  emydo- 
saurians,  or  crocodiles;  2,  chelonians,  with  fam- 
ilies testudinidm,  emydce,  trionycideb,  chelonidce, 
and  chelydridm ;  3,  enaliosaurians  (ichthyosau- 
rus, &c.) ;  4,  ophidians,  with  families  hydrophi- 
da>,  crotalida;,  coluberidoz,  anguidce,  and  am- 
phisbomidm ;  and  5,  saurians,  with  families 
chameelionidce,  iguanidm,  lacer  tides,  agamidoz, 
and  scincidce. — Straus-Durckheim,  in  his  Traite 
d'anatomie  comparative  (1843),  divides  his  3d 
class,  or  reptiles,  into  the  3  orders  of  saurians, 
ophidians,  and  batrachians,  making  a  separate 
and  4th  class  of  the  chelonians,  with  the  single 
order  of  testudinata.St&rmms,  in  the  2d  volume 
of  the  2d  edition  of  his  "  Manual  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy"  (Berlin,  1854-'6),  in  the  class 
17,  reptilia,  makes  2  sub-classes:  1,  dipnoa, 
with  orders  urodela,  batrachia,  and  gymnophio- 


na;  2,  monopnoa :  a,  streptostylica,  with  orders 
ophidia  and  sauria,  and  b,  monimostylica,  with 
orders  chelonia  and  crocodilia.  Milne-Edwards, 
in  his  Cours  elementaire  dlnstoire  naturelle 
(1855),  divides-  the  vertebrata  or  osteozoaires 
into  2  sub-branches;  in  1,  the  allantoidiens,  lie 
places  with  mammals  and  birds  the  class  of 
reptiles,  with  the  orders  chelonia,  sauria,} 
and  ophidia;  and  in  2,  anallantoidiens,  with 
fishes,  he  places  the  batrachians,  with  the 
orders  anura,  urodela,  perennibranchia,  and 
cacilice. — There  are  several  German  systems  of 
classification,  which  deserve  notice  in  regard  to 
reptiles.  Von  Baer,  in  1826-8,  in  his  verte- 
brate or  doubly  symmetrical  type,  rises  from 
osseous  fishes  to  amphibia  in  which  lungs  are 
formed,  the  branchial  fringes  remaining  in  the 
sirens  and  disappearing  in  the  urodela  and 
anura;  thence  to  reptiles,  which  acquire  an 
allantois,  but  have  no  umbilical  cord,  nor  wings, 
nor  air  sacs,  the  last  two  being  characteristic 
of  birds.  Van  Beneden,  in  his  Anatomic  com- 
paree  (Brussels,  about  1855),  makes  reptiles 
and  batrachians  the  3d  and  4th  classes  in  his 
hypocotyledones  or  hypovitellians  (vertebrata), 
in  which  the  vitellus  enters  the  body  from  the 
ventral  side ;  the  reptiles  he  divides  into  cro- 
codili,  chelonii,  ophidii,  saurii,  pterodactyli, 
simosauri,  plesiosauri,  and  ichthyosauri ;  and 
the  batrachians  into  labyrinthodontes,  perome- 
lia, anura,  urodela,  and  lepidosirenia.  Vogt, 
in  his  Zoologische  Brief c  (1851),  bases  his  classi- 
fication on  the  contrast  between  the  embryo 
and  the  yolk,  and  makes  the  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians the  3d  and  4th  classes  in  the  verte- 
brata, or  animals  with  the  yolk  ventral ;  in  rep- 
tiles he  includes  the  orders  ophidia,  sauria, 
pterodactylia,  hydrosauria,  and  chelonia;  and 
in  amphibia  the  orders  lepidota,  apoda,  cau- 
data,  and  anura.  These  classifications  are  im- 
portant, as  showing  the  tendency  of  modern 
zoology  to  combine  embryological  with  external 
and  structural  characters,  in  establishing  the 
natural  divisions  among  animals ;  for  full  de- 
tails and  interesting  remarks  on  these  and  other 
systems,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Essay 
on  Classification"  in  Prof.  Agassiz's  "  Contri- 
bution^ to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United 
States,"  vol.  i. — T.  Kymer  Jones,  in  the  article 
"  Keptilia,"  in  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,"  vol.  iv.,  gives  the  following 
classification,  considering  the  batrachians  as  a 
separate  class:  Order  I.  chelonia,  with  the  sin- 
gle family  testudinidce ;  II.  sauria,  with  fami- 
lies crocodilidce,  lacertido?.,  iguanidce,  geclcotidm, 
chamceleonidc?,  and  scincidce;  and  III.  ophidia, 
Avith  families  anguida;,  serpentida,  and  cacilia- 
dce. — Van  der  Hoeven,  in  his  "Handbook  of 
Zoology"  (English  translation,  1858),  thinks  Do 
Blainville  went  too  far  in  elevating  the  batra- 
chians into  a  class,  and  goes  back  toward  the 
old  fourfold  division,  adding  however  2  orders. 
He  divides  reptiles  into  2  sections:  diplopnoa 
or  psiloderma,  breathing  by  lungs  or  gills  and 
with  smooth  skin;  and  haplopnoa,  breathing 
by  lungs  only,  and  with  a  scaly  skin.      The. 
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diplopnoa  comprise  3  orders:  I.  Ophiomorphu, 
with  the  family:  1,  ccecilim,  and  single  genua 
emcilia,  II.  Saufobatrachi,  with  families:  2, 
proteidea,  and  3,  salamandrina.  III.  Batra- 
chii,  with  family  4  of  the  same  name.  The 
haplopnoa  continue  the  orders,  as  follows :  IV. 
Ophidia,  with  families:  5,  mperina ;  6,  ela- 
pina ;  7,  hydrophes;  8,  asineophes ;  9,  colubri- 
na  ;  10,  acrochordina ;  11,  pythonina  ;  12,  cy- 
Undrophes  ;  13,  rhinophes  ;  14,  typhlina;  and 
15,  ampMabcmce.  V.  Saurii,  with  families:  16, 
scincoidei ;  17,  zonosauri ;  18,  lacertini,  with 
the  tribes  lacertm,  ameivm,  and  monitor es ;  19, 
iguanoidei ;  20,  chamceleonidei ;  21,  ascalabotce  ; 
and  22,  crocodilini.  VI.  Cheloni,  with  family 
23  of  the  same  name. — First  in  the  order  of 
American  classifications  of  native  reptiles  is 
that  of  Harlan,  given  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences" 
(vols.  v.  and  vi.,  i826).  He  adopts  Brongniart's 
4  orders,  dividing  them  as  follows :  1,  batrachia, 
divided  into  3  sections  according  to  the  mode 
of  respiration ;  the  1st  has  the  branchial  open- 
ings persistent,  as  in  amphiuma  and  menopoma, 
the  2d  with  persistent  branchias,  like  siren  and 
menobranchus,  and  the  3d  with  deciduous 
branchiaa,  breathing  by  lungs  in  the  adult  state 
(salamanders,  frogs,  and  toads) ;  2,  ophidia, 
with  6  North  American  genera;  3,  sauria,  with 
6  genera;  and  4,  chelonia,  with  3  families  of 
land,  fresh  water,  and  sea  tortoises,  with  2,  3, 
and  2  genera  respectively.  Dr.  J.  E.Holbrook, 
in  his  "North  American  Herpetology"  (5  vols. 
4to.,  1842),  adopts  the  4  orders  of  chelonia, 
sauria,  ophidia,  and  batrachia ;  in  the  chelonia, 
sauria,  and  tailless  batrachia,  he  follows  es- 
sentially the  arrangement  of  Dumeril  and  Bi- 
bron ;  in  ophidia  he  prefers  Cuvier's  classifica- 
tion; and  in  the  tailed  batrachia,  a  system 
partly  from  Ouvier  and  partly  from  Fitzinger. 
It  is  very  valuable  to  the  American  student, 
both  for  its  lucid  descriptions  and  excellent  il- 
lustrations. Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard  have 
published  in  the  "  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution"  (1853)  a  catalogue-  of  North 
American  serpents,  of  the  families  crotalidm, 
colubridm,  boidm,  and  typhlopidm  ;  of  35  genera 
they  make  22  new,  and  of  119  species  54  new. 
Mr.  Baird  has  published  a  revision  of  the 
North  American  tailed  batrachia,  with  new 
genera  and  species,  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences"  (vol.  i.,  2d  series, 
1850),  adopting  the  2  groups  of  Dumeril  and 
Bibron,  atretodera  and  trematodera.  In  the 
same  journal,  vol.  iii.,  1858,  is  a  paper  by  Dr. 
E.  Hallowell  on  the  caducibranchiate  batrachi- 
ans,  including  the  families  salamandridce,  seira- 
notidm,  pleurodelidm,  plethodontidm,  bolitoglos- 
sidce,  ambystomidm,  tritonidm,  ellipsoglossidm, 
and  hemiclactylidce.  Mr.  J.  Le  Conte,  in  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences"  (vol.  vii.,  1854),  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  American  testudinata,  which  he  divides 
into  3  families,  corresponding  to  sea,  fresh 
Water,  and  land  tortoises.  Other  catalogues 
tf  American  reptiles,  more  or  less  extensive, 


are  scattered  through  the  scientific  journals. 
De  Kay,  in  the  "Natural  History  of  New 
York"  (1842),  divides  its  reptiles  into  the  or- 
ders: 1,  chelonia,  with  family  chelonidm;  2, 
sauria,  with  families  scintidm  and  agamidm; 
and  3,  ophidia,  with  families  coluberidce  and. 
crotalidm.  The  amphibia  he  divides  into  the 
families  ranidm,  salamandridce,  sirenidce,  and 
amphiumidce.  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  "Essay  on 
Classification"  (1857),  insists  on  the  separation 
of  the  amphibians  as  a  class  from  the  reptiles, 
from  the  different  manner  in  which  their  struc- 
tural plan  is  carried  out ;  the  former  breathe 
by  lungs  or  gills,  undergo  metamorphosis,  lay 
a  large  number  of  small  eggs,  and  have  a  naked 
skin ;  the  latter  are  covered  with  horny  scales, 
lay  few  and  comparatively  large  eggs,  breathe 
by  lungs,  and  undergo  no  marked  transforma- 
tion ;  these  differences  require  special  ways 
and  means  in  framing  their  structure,  which 
ought  to  rank  them  as  distinct  classes.  Prof. 
Agassiz  divides  his  5th  class,  or  amphibians, 
into  3  orders,  ccecilim,  ichthyodi,  and  anura; 
and  the  6th  and  higher  class,  reptiles,  into  4 
orders,  serpentes,  saurii,  rhizodontes,  and  testu- 
dinata. In  part  ii.  of  his  1st  volume,  above 
referred  to,  lie  divides  the  order  testudinata 
into  the  sub-orders:  1,  chelonii  (Opp.),  with  2 
families,  chelonioidm  and  sphargidiclm ;  2,  amy- 
dce  (Opp.),  with  7  families,  trionychidm,  chely- 
oidce,  hydraspididm,  chelydroidce,  cinosternoidce, 
emydoidm,  and  testudinina.  A  large  part  of  the 
1st  and  all  of  the  2d  volume  is  taken  up  in  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  North 
American  testudinata,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions.— The  above  are  the  principal  systems  of 
herpetology,  and  are  sufficient  to  show  the  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  zoology,  and  its  gradual 
approach  toward  a  natural  method  of  classifica- 
tion. Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
into  its  details  are  referred  to  the  list  of  au- 
thors in  the  work  of  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  and 
in  the  foot  notes  to  the  essay  of  Prof.  Agassiz. 

HERRERA,  Fernando,  a  Spanish  poet,  sur- 
named  "the  Divine,"  born  in  Seville  in  1534, 
died  in  1597.  Although  an  ecclesiastic,  many 
of  his  verses  are  amatory  effusions  addressed 
to  a  lad}',  said  to  have  been  the  countess  of 
Gelves,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  names 
of  Estella,  Eliodora,  and  Aglae.  His  best  poems 
are  mostly  sonnets,  odes,  and  elegies.  An  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  at  Seville  in 
1582.  His  prose  writings  remaining  are :  Re- 
lation de  la  guerra  de  Chipre  y  suceso  de  la 
batalla  de  Lepanto  (8vo.,  Seville,  1572),  and  a 
translation  of  Stapleton's  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  His  contemporaries  mention  poems  on 
the  hattle  of  the  giants,  the  rape  of  Proserpine, 
and  Amadis,  and  a  Spanish  history  to  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  which  have  not  been  preserved. 

HERRERA,  Jose  Joaquin  de,  a  Mexican 
president,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  May  15, 
1851.  He  participated  in  many  of  the  events 
that  have  occurred  in  Mexico  since  the  days  of 
Iturbide.     He  was  elected  provisional  president, 
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Dec.  C,  1844,  and  soon  afterward  constitutional 
president.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  recognition 
of  Texan  independence,  and  opposed  to  the  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  was  charged  by 
Parades  with  seeking  to  dismember  the  Mexican 
union  by  negotiating  with  the  latter.  The 
whole  army  soon  pronounced  against  him,  and 
he  was  deposed,  Dec.  30,  1845,  and  succeeded  by 
Parades.  IIerrera  was  excluded  from  military 
command  until  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  (April 
18,  1847),  in  which  he  took  part.  After  the 
establishment  of  peace  with  the  United  States 
he  was  again  elected  president  (June  3,  1848). 
He  endeavored  to  restore  order  in  the  finances, 
but  his  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Arista,  Jan.  15,  1851,  and  died  soon  after- 
ward. He  was  much  esteemed  on  account  of 
his  high  personal  character,  and  was  very  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  this  country. 

HERRERA  Y  TORDESILLAS,  Antonio  be, 
a  Spanish  historian,  born  in  Cuellar  in  1549,  died 
in  Madrid,  March  29,  1625.  Vespasian  de  Gon- 
zaga,  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  whom  he 
was  secretary,  recommended  him  to  Philip  II., 
who  appointed  him  chief  historiographer  of  the 
Indies  and  one  of  the  historiographers  of  Cas- 
tile. The  most  interesting  of  his  works  is  his 
Historia  general  de  loshechos  de  los  Castellanos, 
en  las  islas  y  tierra  firma  del  mar  oceano  (4  vols, 
fob,  Madrid,  1601),  containing  the  best  account 
we  have  of  the  progress  of  events  in  America 
from  1492  to  1554.  An  enlarged  edition  of  the 
original  work  was  printed  under  the  title  of  De- 
scription de  las  Indias  occidentals  (4  vols,  fob, 
Madrid,  1730).  He  wrote  several  other  histori- 
cal works,  among  them  a  general  history  of 
the  world  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

HERRICK,  Robert,  an  English  poet,  born 
in  London,  Aug.  20,  1591,  died  in  Oct.  1674. 
By  the  liberality  of  a  rich  uncle,  Sir  William 
Herrick,  he  was  enabled  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion at  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  For  many  years  after 
leaving  the  university  he  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued a  gay  and  dissipated  career  in  London, 
in  the  companionship  of  Ben  Jonson  and  other 
choice  spirits,  to  whom  he  was  probably  known 
as  a  wit  and  a  poet.  Finding  this  mode  of  life 
less  profitable  than  agreeable,  he  took  orders, 
and  in  1629  was  presented  by  Charles  I.  to  the 
vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  near  Totness,  in  Devon- 
shire. To  a  man  of  his  habits  the  change  of 
scene  must  have  seemed  like  a  species  of  exile  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  disgust  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  new  home  and 
associates,  his  cheerful  but  rather  free  muse 
appears  to  have  thriven  in  this  rural  solitude. 
His  poems  written  at  this  time  abound  in  lively 
descriptions  of  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  and 
his  fancy  revelled  in  amatory  verses,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  to  beauties  whom  his  ima- 
gination was  forced  to  supply,  for  his  small 
household  comprised  only  himself  and  his  old 
housemaid  Prudence  Baldwin.  Some  of  these 
pieces    also    contain    curious  illustrations    of 


country     customs,    manners,    and    prejudices. 
From  this  humble  retreat  the  long  parliament 
ejected  him  in  1648,  and  he  returned  to  London, 
where  he  gladly  resumed  the  society  of  such  of 
his  old  associates  as  were  living,  but  led  a  some- 
what precarious  existence,  depending  upon  the 
assistance  of  his  friends  and  relatives.     In  1647 
and  1648  he  published  his  "  Noble  Numbers"  and 
"  Ilesperides,  or  Works  Humane  and  Divine," 
which,  like  a  stanch  royalist,  he  dedicated  to 
"  the  most  illustrious  and  most  hopeful  Prince 
Charles."     On  this  occasion  he  dispensed  with 
the  prefix  ©f  Reverend,  and,  in  consideration  of 
the  class  of  readers  who  would  peruse  his  works, 
annonncedhiniselfas<; Robert  Herrick.  Esquire." 
His  patron,  however,  at  the  restoration,   did 
nothing  better  for  him  than  to  reinstate  him  in 
his  old  living,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days.     Herrick  was  essentially  a  lyric 
poet,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  is 
recognized  in   the   multitude  of  little  pieces, 
amatory,  Anacreontic,  and  pastoral,  which  his 
works  contain.     His  frequent  indelicacy  is  the 
gravest  charge  which  has  been  brought  against 
him.     In  that,  however,  he  but  followed  the 
fashion  of  the  cavalier  poets,  among  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  profession,  be  is  reckoned ;  and 
the  hearty  gayety  and  natural  tenderness  which 
gleam  through  his  lighter  works  show  that  he 
was  less  influenced  by  licentious  feelings  than 
by  a  gross  taste.     His  serious  pieces  are  unex- 
ceptionable in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  have 
generally  less  poetical  merit.     Inferior  to  sev- 
eral of  his  contemporaries  in  various  qualities, 
indebted  to  them  occasionally  for  choice  thoughts, 
he  will  nevertheless  live  long  in  the  language  by 
many  charming  little  poems,  polished  with  all 
the  refinement  of  art,  and  unsurpassed  in  melody 
of  numbers.     For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
after  Herrick's  death  his  works  lay  neglected. 
In  1810  a  selection  from  the  "Hesperides"  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Nott,  and  since  then  several  ex- 
cellent editions  have  been  published  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  including  one  by  Prof.  Child 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  lb56).     A  new  edition 
of  his  poetical  works  was  published  in  London 
in  1859.     Many  of  his  shorter  songs,  such  as 
"  Cherry  Ripe"  and  "Gather  ye  rose-buds  while 
ye  may,"  have  been  set  to  music. 

HERRING,  the  general  name  of  the  family 
clupeidm,  of  the  malacopterous  or  soft-rayed 
abdominal  fishes.  The  family  has  been  divided 
by  Valenciennes,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  teeth,  size  of  the  ventrals,  length  of  the 
anal,  and  projection  of  the  lower  jaw,  into  16 
genera,  of  which  the  best  known  and  most  im- 
portant are  clupea  (the  herring),  harengula  (the 
sprat),  rogenia  (the  white  bait),  alosa  (the  shad 
and  pilchard  or  sardine),  and  engraulis  (the  an- 
chovy and  red  fish).  The  last  has  been  describ- 
ed under  Axenovv,  and,  as  the  others  will  be  no- 
ticed in  their  regular  order,  the  herrings  proper 
will  alone  be  noticed  here.  The  generic  charac- 
tersofc%?«?(Cuv.)are  small  pre-maxillaryteeth, 
with  very  fine  ones  also  on  the  maxillary  and 
symphy  sial  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  larger  teeth 
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in  a  longitudinal  band  on  the  vomer  and  centre 
of  tongue,  and  a  few  deciduous  ones  on  the  pal- 
ate bones;  body  elongated  and  compressed, 
with  rounded  back,  and  sharp,  keel-like  abdom- 
inal edge ;  scales  large,  thin,  and  easdy  remov- 
ed ;  a  single  dorsal  fin,  and  8  branchiostegous 
rays;  mouth  large,  and  lower  jaw  the  longer; 
the  air  bladder  is  very  large,  and  the  number 
of  long  and  slender  bones  among  the  muscular 
fibres  very  great ;  the  branchial  openings  are 
wide,  and  the  gills  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  their  fringes,  in  consequence  of  -which  they 
live  but  a  short  time  out  of  water,  indeed  dying 
so  soon  that  "  dead  as  a  herring"  is  a  common 
English  saying.  The  herrings  do  not  ascend 
rivers  like  the  alewife  and  shad. — The  com- 
mon American  species,  or  blue-back,  some- 
times erroneously  called  "English  herring,"  is 
the  G.  elongata  (Lesueur) ;  it  varies  in  length 
from  12  to  15  inches;  the  color  above  is  deep 
blue,  tinged  with  yellow,  with  silvery  sides 
and  lower  parts  ;  opercles  brassy,  and,  like  the 
sides,  with*  metallic  reflections ;  irides  silvery 
and  pupils  black.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts 
of  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia ;  it  is  generally  most  abundant  from 
March  to  May,  but  according  to  Mr.  Perley 
is  caught  on  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick 
during  every  month  of  the  year,  precluding  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  migratory  fish.  In  the  spring 
it  is  often  caught  in  seines  and  sweep  nets  to 
the  amount  of  100  barrels  or  more  in  a  single 
night;  it  is  eaten  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked, 
when  salted  bringing  $3  a  barrel ;  the  young 
fish,  called  spirting,  make  excellent  bait  for  cod, 
being  caught  in  nets  and  sold  for  about  $1  50  a 
barrel.  Until  within  the  last  20  years  this  her- 
ring was  very  abundant  on  our  coasts,  frequent- 
ing the  harbors  of  Cape  Cod  in  myriads  from 
March  till  June ;  since  that  time  it  has  been 
comparatively  rare;  in  Massachusetts  bay-great 
quantities  were  formerly  caught  by  nets  when 
following  the  light  of  a  large  torch  in  a  swiftly 
rowed  boat.  The  herring  fishery  seems  to  have 
been  prosecuted  by  the  pilgrims,  and  we  read  of 
the  herring  "wear"  at  Plymouth  having  been 
rented  to  3  men  for  a  term  of  3  years.  Dr. 
Storer  considers  the  brit,  G.  minima  (Peck), 
the  young  of  this  species.  When  this  herring 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Long  Island  sound 
in  1817,  it  was  mistaken  for  the  English  her- 
ring, and  it  was  gravely  stated  that  it  followed 
the  British  squadron  thither  in  the  attack  upon 
Stonington  in  1814.  Several  other  American 
species  are  described  in  Dr.  Storer's  "  Synopsis 
of  the  Fishes  of  North  America."— The  com- 
mon herring  of  Europe  {C.  harengus,  Linn.)  is 
from  10  to  13  inches  long,  having  the  back  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sides  sky-blue  with  a 
tinge  of  sea-green;  belly  and  sides  bright  sil- 
very ;  cheeks,  gill  covers,  and  irides  tinged  with 
gold.  The  food  of  the  herring  appears  to  be 
chiefly  minute  crustaceans  and  worms,  and 
sometimes  its  own  fry  and  other  small  fish.  It 
is  the  popular  belief  that  the  herrings  retire  in 
winter  to  the  arctic  regions,  whence  they  mi- 


grate in  immense  shoals  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  to  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica. Yarrell  and  other  modern  observers  doubt 
this,  and  maintain  that  these  fish  merely  come 
from  deep  water  to  the  shores  in  their  spawning 
season,  making  no  very  lengthened  journeys, 
and  by  no  means  the  migrations  described  by 
Pennant  and  the  older  naturalists :  at  any  rate 
they  are  found  on  both  the  American  and  Eu- 
ropean coasts  at  all  seasons,  but  sometimes  dis- 
appear for  years  from  certain  localities,  proba- 
bly as  their  favorite  food  is  abundant  or  scarce, 
and  they  have  not  been  observed  on  their  re- 
turn northward.  "Wherever  they  come  from, 
they  appear  in  vast  shoals,  covering  the  surface 
of  the  sea  for  miles ;  they  afford  food  for  rapa- 
cious birds  and  aquatic  animals,  and  supply  ma- 
terial for  one  of  the  most  important  fisheries. 
They  vary  considerably  in  size  in  different  lati- 
tudes and  in  limited  localities,  being  generally 
largest  and  in  best  condition  in  the  north ;  the 
time  of  spawning  is  various,  as  we  have  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  herrings.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  destruction  of  these  fish  by  man  and 
animals,  their  numbers  do  not  diminish,  a  fact  not 
astonishing  when  it  is  remembered  that  about 
70,000  ova  exist  in  each  female,  a  large  portion 
of  which  might  be  unfecundated  or  destroyed 
and  yet  enough  remain  to  stock  the  ocean.  The 
regularity  of  their  appearance  and  their  im- 
mense numbers  have  made  them  the  pursuit  of 
man  from  the  earliest  times  ;  the  herring  fish- 
ery of  France  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century,  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
300  years  earlier,  and  both  have  proved  ex- 
cellent schools  for  the  hardy  seamen  for  the 
mercantile  and  naval  service  of  these  countries. 
In  the  words  of  Lacepede,  the  herring  is  one 
of  those  natural  productions  whose  use  has  de- 
cided the  destiny  of  nations  ;  caprice  and  lux- 
ury render  valuable  coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  silk, 
but  necessity  demands  the  herring  of  the  north- 
ern ocean.  Political  economists  in  England, 
France,  and  Holland  have  always  regarded  this 
fishery  as  of  the  greatest  national  importance, 
in  its  influence  on  the  marine  service,  as  a  source 
of  profitable  industry  at  home  and  of  extensive 
commerce  abroad.  The  produce  of  the  herring 
fisheries  of  Great  Britain  in  1S55  was  897,463 
bbls.,  being  an  increase  of  1-37,111  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  total  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  them  was  94,155  :  -±1.602  men  and 
boys  and  11,747  boats  being  employed  in  the 
shore  curing  department.  In  1856,  60". 
bbls.  of  herrings  were  cured,  and  347. 61 1^  bbls. 
exported.  The  whole  quantity  caught  was  717,- 
673ibbls.,  of  which  337,443  bbls.  were  taken 
on  the  coast  between  Northumberland  and  the 
Lewes.  The  yield  from  the  same  fishing  grounds 
in  1858  amounted  to  393,035  bbls.  In  France, 
180  vessels  of  8,000  tons  burden  are  engaged  in 
catching  herrings  for  salting,  and  the  annual 
yield  is  about  8.350  tons.  About  100  of  these 
vessels  are  owned  at  Boulogne,  where  the  fish- 
ery is  better  organized  than  anywhere  else  in 
France.     About  470  vessels  with  a  burden  of 
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10,000  tons  are  also  engaged  in  taking  herrings 
to  be  sold  fresh ;  they  capture  annually  about 
14,770  tons.  The  Dutch  fisheries,  which  were 
once  very  flourishing,  have  greatly  declined. 
On  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  700,000,- 
000  have  been  taken  in  a  year,  and  sometimes 
20,000,000  in  a  single  fishery.  In  most  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  large  quantities, 
are  annually  captured.  For  a  detailed  account 
of  the  habits  and  fishery  of  the  herring,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  vol.  xx.  of  the  Histoire 
naturelle  des  poissons,  by  Cuvier  and  Valenci- 
ennes, by  whom  several  other  species  are  de- 
scribed.— The  history  of  this  fish  is  connected 
with  many  strange  superstitions  and  beliefs ; 
their  sudden  disappearance  has  in  various  places 
been  attributed  to  fires  on  the  shores,  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  and  the  action  of  steamboat 
wheels.  De  Kay  alludes  to  a  satire  on  such 
wild  conjectures  in  a  statement  before  the  house 
of  commons  in  England,  as  follows  :  "  A  cler- 
gyman on  the  coast  of  Ireland  having  signified 
his  intention  of  taking  the  tithe  of  fish,  it  was 
considered  to  be  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
privileges  and  feelings  of  the  finny  race,  that 
not  a  single  herring  has  ever  since  visited  that 
part  of  the  shore." 

HERRING,  John  Frederic,  an  English 
painter,  born  in  Surrey  in  1795.  His  father 
was  a  London  tradesman,  an  American  by  birth, 
and  his  own  taste  for  painting  seems  to  have 
been  incited  by  the  sight  of  the  St.  Leger  race 
at  Doncaster,  whither  he  had  gone,  when  a  boy 
of  18,  in  search  of  employment.  His  highest 
ambition  thenceforth  was  to  paint  a  race  horse, 
and  for  18  years,  part  of  which  time  he  was 
the  driver  of  a  stage  coach,  he  persevered  in  his 
efforts  until  he  achieved  a  reputation  in  this 
class  of  subjects  second  to  that  of  no  painter  in 
England.  For  33  years  he  took  the  portraits  of 
the  winners  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  and 
painted  an  immense  number  of  racers  and  ra- 
cing scenes  for  eminent  patrons  of  the  turf. 
Of  late  years  he  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
his  subjects,  and  executed  scenes  from  the 
farm  yard,  in  which,  although  the  horse  is  still 
the  prominent  object,  many  other  animals  and 
a  variety  of  fowls  and  birds  are  introduced. 
Many  of  these  are  extensively  known  through 
engravings,  which  have  considerable  popularity 
in  the  United  States,  where  some  of  his  best 
pictures  have  also  been  exhibited. 

HERRNHUT,  a  small  Saxon  town,  in  the 
circle  of  Bautzen,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden 
to  Zittau,  distant  from  the  former  city  57  m. ; 
pop.  1,000.  It  is  the  mother  colony  of  the  sect 
of  Moravians,  established  in  1722  by  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Moravian  and  Bohemian 
brethren,  who  were  driven  from  their  own 
country  by  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits.  On 
their  arrival  in  Saxony  they  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  pious  Count  Zinzendorf,  who 
granted  them  an  asylum  and  land  on  his  estate 
of  Berthelsdorf,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  sect.  A  monument  marks  the 
place  where  he  caused  the  first  tree  to  be  felled 


to  clear  ground  for  the  new  settlement,  to  which 
the  brethren  gave  in  1724,  when  the  first  meet- 
ing house  was  inaugurated,  the  name  of  Herrn- 
hut (protection  of  the  Lord),  in  token  of  their 
faith  in  Providence.      Some  derive  the  name 
Herrnhuter  (the  Lord's  watch)  from  a  passage 
in  the  84th  psalm  :  "  To  watch  the  door  in  the 
house  of  my  God."     Herrnhut  is  distinguished 
by  the  stillness,  cleanliness,  and  order  which 
prevail  in  it.      It  is  the  central  point  of  the 
Moravians,  who  numbered  in  1859  about  11,000 
members  in  Europe.     Generally,  but  especially 
in  the  plainness  of  their  dress,  they  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  members  of  the  society  of 
Friends.     The  young  girls  wear  deep  red  rib- 
bons; unmarried  women,  pink;  married,  blue ; 
and  widows,  gray  or  white.     A  committee  of 
elders  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Berthels- 
dorf has  presided  since  1789  over  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  in  place  of  Zinzendorf,  who  on 
his  death  in  1760  bequeathed  to  it  his  estate  of 
that  name.     The  cemetery  of  Herrnhut  com- 
mands a  lovely  view,  a  sort  of  cliff*  or  group  of 
rocks  (Hutberg)  surmounted  by  a  temple  or 
look-out  house  rising  above  it.    The  sales  rooms 
for  the  manufactures  produced  by  the  Herrn- 
huters  are  extensive.     The  principal  of  them 
are  colored  paper  (Herrnhuter  Papier),  candles, 
and    especially  linen  (Herrnhuter  Leinwand), 
which  branch  of  industry  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  naturalized  in  Saxony  by  the  indefati- 
gable exertions  of  the  brethren.     Herrnhut  con- 
tains a  museum  of  natural  history  collected  by 
Moravian  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.     It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  from 
time  to  time  general  synods  are  held   there, 
when  all  the  bishops  and  elders  of  the  Moravi- 
ans are  represented.    The  last  synod,  held  June 
8,  1857,  was  attended  by  60  Moravian  delegates 
from  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
(See  Moravians.) 

HERSCHEL,  Caroline  Lucretia,  sister  of 
Sir  William  Herschel,  born  in  Hanover,  March 
16,  1750,  died  there,  Jan.  9,  1848.  She  lived 
in  Hanover  till  her  22d  year,  when  she  went 
to  England  to  join  her  brother  William  at  Bath. 
Here  she  turned  her  attention  to  astronomy, 
giving  great  assistance  to  her  brother,  not  only 
taking  the  part  of  an  amanuensis,  but  frequent- 
ly performing  alone  the  long  and  complicated 
calculations  involved  in  the  observations.  For 
her  valuable  assistance  to  the  great  astronomer 
she  received  a  pension  from  George  III.  Mean- 
while she  took  her  own  separate  observations 
of  the  heavens,  with  a  small  Newtonian  tele- 
scope which  her  brother  had  made  for  her. 
With  this  she  devoted  herself  particularly  to  a 
search  after  comets,  and  between  1786  and  1805 
discovered  alone  8  of  these  bodies,  of  5  of  which 
she  was  the  first  observer.  Her  contributions 
to  science,  most  of  them  in  her  brother's  works 
and  under  his  name,  are  very  valuable.  She 
took  the  original  observations  of  several  remark- 
able nebulas  in  her  brother's  catalogue,  and 
computed  the  places  of  his  2,500  nebulae. 
Humboldt  speaks  of  a  still  unresolved  nebula, 
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having  nearly  the  same  shape  as  and  lying  near 
the  elliptical  nebula  of  Andromeda,  as  discov- 
ered by  his  friend  Miss  Herschel.  In  1798  she 
published  her  "  Catalogue  of  Stars  taken  from 
Mr.  Flamsteed's  Observations,  contained  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Historia  Cozlestis,  and  not 
inserted  in  the  British  Catalogue,  with  au  In- 
dex to  point  out  every  observation  in  that  vol- 
ume belonging  to  the  stars  of  the  British  Cata- 
logue ;  to  which  is  added  a  collection  of  Errata 
that  should  be  noticed  in  the  same  volume." 
This  work  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
royal  society,  and  contained  some  560  stars 
which  had  been  omitted  by  the  framers  of 
the  British  catalogue.  After  her  brother's  death 
shcreturned  to  her  native  city,  and  there  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  her  days.  In  1828  she  completed 
a  catalogue  of  the  nebulae  and  stars  observed 
by  her  brother,  for  which  she  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  astronomical  society  of  London, 
and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  it. 

HERSCHEL,  Sib  John  Feedeeio  William, 
an  English  astronomer,  born  in  Slough  in  1790. 
The  only  son  of  the  distinguished  Sir  William 
Herschel,  he  followed  closely  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1813.  He  now  turned  all 
his  energies  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  and  in  1820  published  his  "  Collec- 
tion of  Examples  of  the  Application  of  the  Cal- 
culus to  Finite  Differences.''  About  1825  he 
began  his  observations  in  sidereal  astronomy, 
to  which  he  chiefly  devoted  himself,  partly  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  James  South,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  for  8  years  were  com- 
municated to  the  royal  astronomical  society  in  a 
senes  of  catalogues,  the  first  appearing  in  1825, 
for  which  he  received  from  them  their  gold  med- 
al. In  1830  he  published  important  measure- 
ments of  1,236  stars,  which  he  found  with  his  20 
feet  reflector.  In  1830  he  wrote  for  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana"  a  treatise  on 
"Sound,"  and  for  the  same  work,  in  1831,  a 
treatise  on  the  "Theory  of  Light."  In  Lardner's 
"  Cyclopaedia"  he  published  a  "  Preliminary 
Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
and  a  "  Treatise  on  Astronomy."  About  the 
same  time,  too,  he  wrote  several  experimental 
essays  on  different  branches  of  chemistry,  mag- 
netism, and  optics.  His  great  enterprise  was  his 
expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  take 
observations  of  the  whole  firmament  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Taking  with  him  the  same 
instruments  (a  20  feet  reflector  with  an  18£  inch 
aperture,  and  a  7  feet  achromatic  with  a  5  inch 
aperture)  which  he  had  used  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  that  his  results  might  be  compared 
with  his  former  ones,  he  arrived  at  the  Cape, 
Jan.  15,  1834,  and  settled  at  Feldhuysen,  about 
6  miles  from  Table  bay.  He  examined  care- 
fully and  measured  the  stars  of  the  southern 
skies,  and  completed  the  wonderful  "  gauging 
of  the  heavens"  which  had  been  begun  by  his 
father.  His  observations  lasted  4  years,  the  en- 
tire expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  himself, 
though  an  ample  indemnity  was  offered  him  by 


government.  During  his  absence,  in  1836,  the 
royal  astronomical  society  again  voted  him  their 
gold  medal,  and  on  his  return  honors  were 
heaped  upon  him.  The  royal  society  proposed 
to  make  him  their  president,  but  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  office.  In  1838,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria,  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  In  1839  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1842  he  was  elected 
lord  rector  of  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  It 
was  not  till  1S47,  9  years  after  his  return  from 
the  Cape,  that  the  results  of  his  observations 
there  were  published,  when  they  appeared  in  a 
large  4to.  volume  entitled  "  Results  of  Astro- 
nomical Observations  made  during  the  Years 
lS34-'8  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  the 
completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Visible  Heavens,  commenced  in 
1825."  This  work,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able and  valuable  of  our  time,  i3  divided  into  7 
portions  :  1,  "  Nebulae  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere ;"  2,  "  The  Double  Stars  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere ;"  3,  "  Astronomy,  or  the  Numeri- 
cal Expression  of  the  Apparent  Magnitudes  of 
Stars  ;"  4,  "  The  Distribution  of  Stars,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Galaxy  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  ;"  5,  "  Observations  of  Halley's 
Comet  (as  seen  at  the  Cape  toward  the  close  of 
1835),  with  Remarks  on  its  Physical  Condition 
and  that  of  Comets  in  general ;"  6,  "  Observa- 
tions of  the  Satellites  of  Saturn;"  7,  "Obser- 
vations of  Solar  Spots."  His  residence  at  the 
Cape  gave  not  only  valuable  additions  to  astron- 
omy, but  also  to  meteorology.  He  suggested 
the  plan  of  taking  simultaneous  meteorological 
observations  at.  different  places  on  given  days, 
and  embodied  his  views  on  the  plan  in  his  "  In- 
structions for  Making  and  Registering  Meteoro- 
logical Observations  at  various  Stations  in  South- 
ern Africa"  (1844).  Before  going  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  he  added  800  nebulae  to  the  cata- 
logue of  his  father,  and  on  his  return  published 
a  catalogue  of  2,049  nebulae  of  the  southern  hem- 
isphere and  their  positions,  500  of  which  were 
before  entirely  unknown.  He  also  added,  while 
at  the  Cape,  1,081  double  stars,  and  in  meas- 
uring the  angles  of  positions  and  the  distances 
of  the  stars  from  each  other,  found  that  many 
of  them  have  very  rapid  orbital  motions.  He 
made  many  interesting  observations  on  the 
milky  way.  "  This  remarkable  belt,"  he  says, 
"  examined  through  a  powerful  telescope,  is 
found  (wonderful  to  relate)  to  consist  entirely 
of  stars  scattered  by  millions,  like  glittering 
dust,  on  the  black  groundof  the  general  heav- 
ens." Again,  he  conjectures  from  his  ingen- 
ious combinations  of  photometric  calculations, 
that  if  the  stars  in  the  great  circle  of  the  milky 
way,  which  he  saw  in  his  20  feet  reflecting  tel- 
escope, were  newly  risen  luminous  cosmical 
bodies,  it  would  require  2,000  years  for  a  ray 
of  their  light  to  reach  us.  His  observations  on 
the  brightness  and  the  color  of  stars,  on  vari- 
able stars,  on  the  sun's  rays,  on  the  atmospheric 
air,  and  on  the  Magellanic  clouds,  are  all  very 
valuable.     He  gives  the  whole  number  of  stars 
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registered,  down  to  tho  7th  magnitude  inclusive, 
as  from  12,000  to  15,000.  He  calculated  the 
thickness  of  Saturn's  ring,  aud  made  it  to  he 
not  much  over  100  miles,  a  very  interesting 
fact,  when  we  consider  that  the  hreadth  of  the 
ring  is  33,360  miles,  and  its  distance  from  the 
planet  over  22,200  miles.  Sir  John  Herschel 
did  not  confine  his  attention  to  astronomy.  He 
calculated  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and, 
calling  its  density  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
unity,  found  that,  under  any  hypothesis  as  to 
its  atoms,  it  M  would  require  a  fraction  having 
at  least  1,370  figures  in  its  denominator  to  ex- 
press its  tenuity  in  the  interplanetary  space." 
Again,  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  being  of 
uniform  density  at  equal  heights  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  density  diminishing,  as  it  is 
both  heavy  and  elastic,  in  ascending,  the  upper 
strata  are  less  dense  than  the  lower  ones.  Now, 
if  the  temperature  is  constant,  and  heights 
above  the  earth  are  taken  increasing  in  arith- 
metical proportion,  it  ought  to  follow  that  the 
densities  of  the  strata  of  air  will  decrease  in 
geometrical  proportion.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  decrease  is  much 
more  rapid,  and  that  a  perfect  vacuum  exists  at 
the  height  of  80  or  90  miles  above  the  earth, 
and  also  that  three  fourths  of  all  the  atmo- 
spheric air  is  within  4  miles  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. He  also  computed  the  mean  temperature 
of  space  to  be  — 239°  F.  The  question  concern- 
ing the  absorption  of  light,  which  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion,  particularly  in  its  connection 
with  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  was  very 
ably  answered  by  Herschel  in  his  paper  on  the 
"  Absorption  of  Light  by  Colored  Media."  He 
has  made  some  important  discoveries  in  photo- 
graphy, and  produced  from  chemical  compounds 
and  the  juices  of  plants  the  most  beautiful  chro- 
matic effects.  Sir  John  Herschel  contributed 
to  the  "  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry"  (1849 
and  1851),  and  wrote  "Outlines  of  Astronomy" 
(1850;  new  ed.  1858),  and  "Essays,  from  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  with  Ad- 
dresses and  other  Pieces"  (1857).  During  the 
year  1848  he  filled  the  chair  of  president  of  the 
royal  astronomical  society.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  mint,  which  office  he  held 
till  1855,  when  his  health  made  it  advisable  for 
him  to  resign.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  to 
the  distinguished  honorary  position  of  one  of  8 
foreign  associates  of  the  French  academy  of  sci- 
ence. His  authority  in  scientific  matters  is  uni- 
versally respected,  and  while  his  numerous  obser- 
vations and  discoveries  will  always  make  his 
name  a  great  one  in  the  annals  of  science,  his  un- 
ambitious pursuit  of  truth  has  earned  for  him  the 
esteem  and  good  will  of  his  contemporaries. 

HERSCHEL,  Sir  William,  an  English  as- 
tronomer, born  in  Hanover,  Nov.  15, 1738,  died 
in  Slough,  near  Windsor,  Aug.  23,  1822.  His 
father,  a  musician,  educated  him  to  his  own 
profession,  and  at  the  age  of  14  placed  him  in 
the  band  of  the  Hanoverkm  foot  guards.  In 
1757  he  went  to  England  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  here  for  some  years  he  devoted  himself  to 


music  for  his  support.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
engaged  in  military  bands  and  at  concerts,  but 
there  is  much  confusion  in  the  stories  relating 
to  this  period  of  his  life.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  earned  his  living  by  music.  He 
was  engaged  near  Leeds,  and  at  Doncaster  and 
Pontefract,  in  concerts  and  oratorios.  After- 
ward he  became  organist  at  Halifax,  and  in 
1766  organist  at  the  Octagon  chapel  in  Bath. 
In  the  latter  place  he  first  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  astronomy,  particularly  to  the 
construction  of  optical  instruments.  In  1774 
he  had  constructed  for  himself  a  largo  reflect- 
ing telescope.  As  an  optician  alone,  Herschel 
would  have  earned  a  great  reputation,  by  the 
immense  improvements  which  he  effected  in 
the  size  and  magnifying  power  of  the  tele- 
scope. While  at  Bath  he  constructed  no  fewer 
than  200  NeAvtonian  telescopes  of  7  feet  focus, 
150  of  10  feet,  and  about  80  of  20  feet,  and  did 
far  more  than  any  one  who  had  preceded  him 
in  uniting  to  the  best  advantage  the  magnify- 
ing power  and  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
telescope.  Either  one  of  these  qualities  may 
easily  be  strengthened,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  and  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
they  must  be  united  to  render  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  effective  was  a  problem  which 
required  the  closest  calculation  and  the  most 
careful  experiments  to  solve.  With  one  tele- 
scope, magnifying  227  times,  Herschel  began  a 
careful  survey  of  all  the  stars,  serially ;  and 
while  examining  the  constellation  of  Gemini, 
he  noticed  (March  13,  1781)  that  one  of  them 
appeared  unusually  large,  and  a  second  exami- 
nation of  it  showed  it  to  be  also  out  of  place. 
Finally  he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  comet,  aud  it 
was  so  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions" (1781).  This  announcement  drew  the 
attention  of  astronomers  to  the  supposed  comet, 
and  they  began  to  endeavor  to  compute  its 
course.  The  president  Saron  first  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  planet,  and  then  Lexell  and  Laplace, 
almost  simultaneously,  computed  its  elements, 
and  found  it  to  have  an  elliptical  orbit,  whose 
great  axis  was  about  19  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth,  and  the  period  of  its  revolution  to 
be  84  years.  Herschel  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
mathematical  calculations,  but  on  its  being  pro- 
nounced a  planet,  he  proposed  to  name  it  the 
Georgium  Sidus.  It  has  often  been  called  Her- 
schel in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  but  the  name 
Uranus,  applied  to  it  by  Bode,  has  been  general- 
ly adopted.  Herschel  now  turned  his  attention 
most  carefully  to  this  planet,  determined  the 
apparent  diameter  (about  4")  for  its  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  and  discovered  its  6  satel- 
lites, revolving  in  a  plane  nearly  perpendicular 
(at  an  angle  of  78°  58')  to  its  orbit,  and  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  signs  (that  is,  from  east  to 
west).  These  important  discoveries  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  Herschel  re- 
ceived from  George  III.  a  pension  of  £400 
and  a  house  near  Windsor,  first  at  Datchet, 
and  finally  at  Slough.  With  funds  advanced 
by  the  king,  Herschel  constructed  his  celebrated 
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40  feet  reflecting  telescope,  the  useful  speculum 
of  which  was  4  feet  in  diameter,  3}  inches 
thick,  and  over  2,000  lhs.  in  weight.  The 
plane  mirror  of  the  instrument  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  observer  sat  in  a  swinging  chair 
with  his  back  to  the  object  observed,  and  facing 
the  object  end  of  the  tube,  in  which  the  image, 
by  an  inclination  of  the  speculum,  was  thrown 
to  one  side  and  observed  through  a  single  lens. 
He  conjectured  that  with  this  instrument  18,- 
000,000  stars  might  be  seen  in  the  milky  way. 
— Though  Ilerschel  added  an  almost  unprece- 
dented number  of  new  bodies  to  the  planetary 
system,  yet  his  glory  is  greatest  in  sidereal 
astronomy,  of  which  he  laid  almost  the  founda- 
tions. His  leading  discoveries  in  this  branch 
of  the  science  were  the  following :  I.  The  binary 
systems  of  stars,  and  the  orbits  of  several  re- 
volving stars.  Double  stars  had  been  noticed 
even  before  the  introduction  of  the  telescope ; 
but  while  Ilerschel  was  observing  them  to  learn 
their  annual  parallax,  he  noticed  a  steadily  in- 
creasing change  in  their  position  and  distance  ; 
and  in  1802,  23  years  after  he  began  his  obser- 
vations, he  announced  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions"  his  discovery  that  both  stars  were 
continually  circulating  round  their  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  and  all  Ins  instances  have  been 
confirmed.  II.  He  classified  the  nebulas,  and  ad- 
vocated the  nebular  hypothesis,  since  disproved 
by  the  discoveries  made  with  the  great  telescope 
of  Lord  Rosse.  lie  discovered  that  these  nebu- 
lous spots  cover  at  least  u 'T  of  the  visible  firma- 
ment, and  in  1802  he  indicated  the  positions  of 
2,500  nebulas  or  clusters  of  stars.  He  classified 
them  as  :  1,  clusters  of  stars  ;  2,  nebulas  proper ; 
3,  nebulous  stars.  In  his  nebular  hypothesis 
("Philosophical  Transactions,''  1S11)  he  sup- 
poses the  starry  matter  to  have  been  once  in  a 
state  of  indefinite  diffusion,  and  that  it  lias  been, 
during  "an  eternity  of  past  duration,"  "break- 
ing up"  by  condensation  toward  centres  more 
or  less  remote ;  that  the  milky  way  is  a  relic 
of  this  former  state  of  things ;  that  where  con- 
densation has  gone  on  more  energetically,  we 
have  nebuho  with  a  gradually  or  rapidly  in- 
creasing brightness  toward  the  centre;  if  still 
more  energetic,  a  nucleus,  or  a  planetary  neb- 
ula ;  next  a  nebulous  star,  which  he  supposes 
our  sun  to  be,  and  the  zodiacal  light  a  relic  of 
its  nebula;  and  finally  the  completely  formed 
stars  may  be  assumed  to  be  merely  consolidated 
nebulae.  III.  The  law  of  grouping  the  entire 
visible  firmament.  He  "gauged"  the  heavens, 
by  counting  the  whole  number  of  stars  visible 
in  the  field  of  his  20  feet  reflector,  and,  taking 
the  average  for  each  region,  determined  thus 
the  general  population  of  the  sky.  The  result 
showed  a  remarkable  and  steady  law  of  de- 
crease, from  the  central  zone  of  the  milky  way 
in  opposite  directions  to  the  northern  and 
southern  poles.  This  discovery  assigned  a  law 
to  the  distribution  of  all  the  visible  bodies  of 
the  universe  in  space.  IV.  The  determination 
of  the  fact  of  the  motion  of  our  system,  and 
the  direction  of  that  motion.     It  was  already 
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known  that  the  stars  were  not  fixed,  but  had  a 
proper  motion.  Herschel,  from  the  proper  mo- 
tions of  about  20  stars,  with  great  penetration, 
divined  that  our  system  was  moving  in  the 
direction  of  X  Ilerculis,  a  point  whose  right  as- 
cension is  270°,  and  north  declination  25°.  Be- 
side discovering  the  satellites  of  his  own  planet, 
Ilerschel  discovered  two  new  satellites  of  Sat- 
urn, now  called,  from  their  being  next  the  ring, 
the  first  and  second,  and  determined  the  ro- 
tation of  the  rings  of  the  planet  to  be  in  10  h. 
32  m.  He  found  also  that  the  time  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  was  just,  equal 
to  the  period  of  their  revolution  about  the 
planet.  "When  his  age  made  it  advisable  for 
him  to  discontinue  his  observations  in  the 
heaveus,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  prop- 
erties of  heat  and  light.  He  also  gave  some 
valuable  opinions  concerning  the  spots  on  the 
sun,  attributing  them  to  occasional  openings  in 
the  luminous  coating,  which  seems  to  be  always 
in  motion. — Sir  "William  Herschel  married,  in 
1788,  Mrs.  Mary  Pitt,  a  widow  lady  of  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  had  by  her  one  son,  John, 
whose  name  is  no  less  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  science  than  that  of  his  father.  Miss  Caro- 
line Herschel  was  also  his  constant  companion 
and  assistant  at  Slough.  Herschel  contributed 
papers,  sometimes  several  in  a  year,  to  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transactions"  from  1780  to  1815. 

HERTFORD,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  O.,  bordering 
on  Va.,  bounded  E.  by  Chowan  and  Nottoway 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Meherrin,  which 
unites  with  the  Nottoway  to  form  the  Chowan  ; 
area,  320  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S50,  8,142,  of  whom 
3,716  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  cov- 
ered in  part  with  pine  and  cedar  woods,  which 
furnish  large  quantities  of  timber,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine for  exportation.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  888,806  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  97,055  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  270 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  5 
saw  mills,  and  11  churches.  The  Chowan  river 
is  navigable  by  sloops  along  the  border  of  the 
county.  Organized  in  1759,  and  named  after 
the  marquis  of  Hertford.     Capital,  Winton. 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  or  Herts,  an  inland  co. 
of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Cambridgeshire.  E.  by 
Essex.  S.  by  Middlesex,  and  W.  by  Buckingham- 
shire and  Bedfordshire;  area.  611  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1S51,  167,298.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Colne  and  Lea  with  their  tributaries,  affluents 
of  the  Thames,  and  some  smaller  streams  flow- 
ing to  the  Ouse.  Part  of  the  New  river,  which 
supplies  London  with  water,  is  within  the  shire, 
and  is  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Lea.  The  Grand  Junction  canal 
passes  through  the  county.  It  is  also  traversed 
by  the  London  and  North-Western  and  Great 
Northern  railways,  while  the  Eastern  Counties 
railway  skirts  the  S.  E.  boundary.  Agriculture  is 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  people.  There  are 
many  Roman  and  other  antiquities,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  are  St.  Alban's  abbey  and  the 
ruins  of  Berkhamstead  castle,  and  Roystone 
church  and  cave.    Hertfordshire  returns  5  mem- 
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bers  to  parliament,  namely,  3  for  the  county, 
and  2  from  the  town  of  Hertford. 

HERTIIA,  ./Ertiia,  or  Herthus,  the  goddess 
of  earth,  anciently  worshipped  by  the  ./Estii, 
Lombards,  Angles,  and  many  other  Germanic 
tribes  established  below  the  Elbe,  and  in  the 
regions  of  the  Baltic.  The  name  and  nature  of 
the  divinity  correspond  to  the  Airtha  of  the 
Goths,  the  Eorthe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
old  German  Erda,  and  the  Latin  Terra.  The 
Scandinavians  called  her  Jord;  according  to 
them  she  was  daughter  of  Annar  and  of  Night, 
6ister  of  Dagur  or  Day  by  the  mother's  side, 
wife  of  Odin,  and  mother  of  Thor,  and  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  Frigga.  The  myth  is  one 
found  in  all  religions,  of  the  identification  of 
the  female  principle,  or  of  generation  and  fer- 
tility, with  the  earth.  The  earth  being  the  all- 
nourishing  mother,  it  was  naturally  believed 
that  Hertha  sympathized  with  mankind,  and 
the  myth  of  the  revival  of  spring  gradually  be- 
came for  the  vulgar  a  faith  that  she  visited 
them  in  person  at  stated  times.  These  visits 
took  place,  according  to  Tacitus,  on  a  sacred 
island  in  the  Baltic,  where  the  chariot  of  Her- 
tha was  kept.  When  the  goddess  had  descend- 
ed from  the  throne  of  Odin,  she  was  believed 
to  take  her  seat  in  the  chariot.  Heifers  were 
then  harnessed  to  it,  and  she  was  drawn  amid 
festivity  over  the  land.  Finally  the  goddess,  or 
rather  her  wagon,  on  returning  to  the  holy 
grove,  was  washed  in  the  sea  by  slaves  who 
were  immediately  after  drowned.  This  appear- 
ance of  Hertha  was  also  practised  in  another 
form  among  certain  German  tribes,  with  whom 
it  was  usual  on  occasions  of  drought  to  take 
the  most  beautiful  maiden  of  the  village,  and 
send  her  entirely  naked  at  the  head  of  a  female 
procession  over  the  fie]<Js.  As  Hertha  is  the 
most  interesting  of  German  myths,  much  pains 
has  been  taken  by  antiquaries  to  ascertain  the 
place  where  these  rites  were  performed.  For 
a  long  time  this  was  believed  to  be  the  island 
of  Rtigen,  but  recent  researches  render  it  more 
probable  that  it  was  in  Helgoland,  Seeland,  or 
Laland.  In  these  latter  the  legend  of  the  god- 
dess is  still  preserved  as  matter  of  tradition,  and 
her.  sacred  groves  and  lakes  arc  still  shown. 

HERULI,  or  Erdli,  a  German  tribe,  which  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  3fl  century  appeared  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  having  joined  the 
Goths  in  their  invasion  of  the  Uanubian  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  after- 
ward conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths,  followed 
Attila  on  his  march  to  Gaul  (451),  and  after  his 
death  (453),  uniting  with  other  German  tribes, 
were  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  western 
empire  under  their  leader  Odoacer,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Italy  (476),  but  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Ostrogoths  under  Theodoric 
(493).  Another  kingdom  of  the  Heruli,  founded 
in  the  central  part  of  modern  Hungary,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lombards. 

HERVEY,  James,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  born  in  Hardinirstone,  near  Northamp- 
ton, Feb.  26, 1713,  died' Dec.  25,  1758.     He  was 


graduated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  estab- 
lished church  at  the  age  of  22,  was  appointed 
curate  to  his  father,  aftprward  removed  to 
Biddeford,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1750,  succeeded  to  his  two  livings  at  Weston 
Favell  and  Collingtree.  He  was  noted  for  his 
benevolence,  and  was  a  good  scholar,  being  well 
skilled  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  In  1746 
he  published  his  "Meditations  and  Contempla- 
tions," which  have  been  widely  read  and  ad- 
mired. In  1753  appeared  his  "Remarks  on 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  History ;"  in 
1755,  his  "Thcron  and  Aspasio,"  a  work  on 
the  Calvinistic  theory  of  redemption.  Beside 
sermons,  and  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
published  letters  to  Wesley  and  to  Lady  Frances 
Shirley,  and  edited,  with  a  preface,  Burnham's 
"Pious  Memorials,"  and  Jcnks's  "Devotions." 
His  works,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  pub- 
lished in  1797  (7  vols.  8vo.,  London),  and  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions. 

IIERVEY,  Jonx,  Baron  Ilervey  of  Ickworth, 
an  English  politician  and  poet,  born  Oct.  15, 
1696,  died  Aug.  5,  1743.  Be  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Hervey,  first  earl  of  Bristol  of  that 
name.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1716  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Be  acquired  at  court 
a  reputation  for  gallantry  which  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Chesterfield.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  time,  and 
by  his  talents,  literary  tastes,  and  family  connec- 
tions was  an  important  auxiliary  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  prime  minister,  and  believed  to  sustain  still 
more  confidential  and  delicate  relations  with  the 
princess  Caroline,  Hervey's  position  was  greatly 
envied.  In  1730  he  was  appointed  vice-chamber- 
lain and  privy  councillor,  and  in  1733  raised  to. 
the  peerage.  He  lost  much  influence  on  the  death 
of  the  queen  in  1737,  but  entered  the  cabinet, 
and  received  in  1740  the  privy  seal,  which  he 
lost,  however,  on  the  fall  of  Walpole.  He  was  an 
epileptic,  and  his  life  was  protracted  only  by 
great  watchfulness.  Ilervey  is  the  Sporus  ridi- 
culed by  Pope  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Satires"  as 

That  thins  of  silk, 

Sporus,  that  mere  whito  curd  of  ass's  milk ; 

but  he  was,  notwithstanding  the  disgrace  which 
the  attack  has  attached  to  his  name,  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  kind  heart.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  the  posthumous  "Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,"  ed- 
ited by  J.  W.  Croker  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1848  ;  new 
ed.  1854). 

HERVEY,  TnoMA9  Kibble,  a  British  author, 
born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  Feb.  4,  1799,  died  in 
Kentish  Town,  Feb.  17, 1859.  He  removed  with 
his  father  to  Manchester  in  1803,  and  in  1818 
entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  but  left  the 
university  about  1820  without  taking  a  degree. 
Subsequently  he  entered  the  office  of  a  special 
pleader,  but  after  a  short  time  relinquished  his 
legal  studies  and  adopted  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession. His  first  publication  was  "  Australia," 
originally  commenced  as  a  college  prize  poem, 
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but  subsequently  enlarged  to  tbe  dimensions  of 
an  epic,  and  republished  for  a  3d  time  in  1827, 
with  some  additional  lyrics  of  considerable  merit. 
Among  his  other  poetical  works  are,  "Illustra- 
tions of  Modern  Sculpture,"  the  ^Poetical  Sketch 
Book,"  the  "Book  of  Christmas,"  a  satire  en- 
titled "The  Devil's  Progress,"  &c.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  editor  of  the  "  Literary  Souvenir" 
and  "Friendship's  Offering,"  which  contained 
some  of  his  minor  poems,  such  as  "  The  Con- 
vict Ship"  and  "Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus," 
and  a  number  of  popular  tales.  For  20  years 
previous  to  1854  he  was  a  leading  contributor 
to  the  "  Athenosum,"  and  for  the  last  8  years  of 
that  term  he  was  its  sole  editor. — Eleoxoea 
Louisa  (Montagu),  wife  of  the  preceding,  and 
an  authoress,  born  in  Liverpool  in  1811.  At  a 
comparatively  early  age  she  became  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  annuals  and  periodicals,  and  was 
favorably  known  as  a  graceful  and  vigorous 
writer  of  verse.  In  1839  she  produced  "  The 
Landgrave,"  a  dramatic  poem,  and  4  years  later 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  K.  Ilervey.  Since 
her  marriage  she  has  written  "Margaret  Rus- 
sell," the  "Double  Claim,"  the  "Juvenile  Cal- 
endar, or  the  Zodiac  of  Flowers,"  a  series  of 
fairy  legends  illustrated  by  Doyle,  and  the 
"  Pathway  of  the  Fawn." 

HERWEGH,  Georg,  a  German  poet,  born 
in  Stuttgart,  May  31,  1817.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  but  devot- 
ing himself  to  literature,  became  a  contributor 
to  magazines,  and  attracted  attention  in  1841  by 
the  publication  of  his  Gedichte  eincs  Lebendigen 
— poems  of  a  liberal  political  tendency  and  of 
great  lyrical  merits,  which  passed  through  7 
editions  within  2  years.  During  a  journey 
through  Germany,  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction  by  many  eminent  persons,  including 
the  king  of  Prussia,  but  was  expelled  from  the 
Prussian  territory  on  account  of  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  the  king.  He  was  also  expelled 
from  Zurich,  where  he  had  previously  resided, 
but  found  an  asylum  in  the  canton  of  Basel. 
Having  subsequently  resided  in  Paris,  he  put 
himself,  soon  after  the  French  revolution  of 
1848,  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  French  and 
German  laborers,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to 
revolutionize  Germany,  and  appeared  in  Baden 
in  April,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Wurtemberg 
troops,  and  compelled  to  flee  with  his  wife, 
who  shared  the  toils  of  the  expedition,  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  still  resides.  He  has 
translated  Lamartine's  complete  works  into 
German  (12  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1812),  and  has  pub- 
lished, beside  other  writings,  a  new  collection 
of  poems  under  the  title  of  Xenien,  which  how- 
ever is  far  inferior  to  his  first  work  upon  which 
his  fame  rests. 

IIERZ,  Henri,  a  German  composer  and 
pianist,  born  of  Jewish  parents  in  Vieuna,  Jan. 
6,  1806.  Having  evinced  a  considerable  talent 
for  music,  he  was  placed  at  10  years  of  age  at 
the  conservatoire  of  Paris,  and  2  years  later 
produced  his  first  compositions  for  the  piano. 
His  productions  now  number  considerably  over 


200,  and  include  concertos,  trios,  and  other 
elaborate  forms  of  composition,  together  with 
fantasias,  variations,  &c,  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance. He  has  also  prepared  a  pianoforte 
method.  After  numerous  concert  tours  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  he  made  a  professional  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1846-:7.  He  has  invent- 
ed an  instrument  called  the  dactylon  to  form 
the  hand  for  pianoforte  playing. 

HERZ,  Henrietta,  a  German  lady  distin- 
guished for  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  social 
influence,  born  in  Berlin,  Sept.  5,  1764,  died 
Oct.  22,  1847.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Jew- 
ish physician,  De  Lemos,  and  received  an  irreg- 
ular but  extremely  varied  education.  She  was 
married,  Dec.  1,  1779,  to  Marcus  Herz,  an  emi- 
nent physician.  Owing  to  her  extraordinary 
beauty  and  intelligence,  her  house  soon  became 
the  scene  of  the  m«  >st  distinguished  reunions  ever 
witnessed  in  Berlin."  Spalding,  Dohm,  Engel, 
Ramler,  the  Humboldts,  Friedrich  von  Schlegel, 
Gentz,  Schadow,  Rcichardt,  and  Moritz  were 
among  her  most  intimate  guests.  Borne  parsed 
a  portion  of  his  youth  in  her  house,  and  owed 
much  of  his  mental  development  to  her,  while 
she  maintained  for  a  long  time  the  most  intimate 
intellectual  correspondence  with  the  theologian 
Schleiermacher.  She  became  a  widow  in  1803, 
and  sustained  reverses  of  fortune,  which  did  not, 
however,  diminish  her  social  influence.  She 
declined  at  this  time  an  invitation  to  undertake 
the  tuition  of  the  Prussian  princess  Charlotte, 
afterward  empress  of  Russia,  as  this  would  have 
made  a  change  of  faith  necessary.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  however,  she  became  a 
Christian.  She  was  distinguished  to  the  last  by 
unwearied  benevolence  and  a  wide  range  of 
correspondence  with  eminent  men  and  women. 
In  1845  she  obtained  a  pension  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  She  had 
no  children.  She  destroyed  in  her  later  years 
her  immense  collection  of  letters.  Her  literary 
efforts  were  confined  to  a  few  translations  of 
English  books  of  travel. 

HERZEGOVINA,  or  IIeesek,  a  province 
of  European  Turkey,  forming  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  eyalet  of  Bosnia,  bounded  N.  by  Croa- 
tia, W.  by  Dalmatia,  S.  by  Montenegro  and  the 
gulf  of  Cattaro,  and  E.  by  Bosnia  proper ;  area, 
about  7,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  nearly  200,000,  about 
half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest 
equally  divided  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  Slavic  race, 
and  speak  a  Slavic  dialect.  The  province  is 
covered  by  a  branch  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and 
traversed  by  the  Marenta  and  its  tributaries, 
which  flow  into  the  Adriatic.  The  principal 
product  is  tobacco  of  very  fine  quality.  The 
most  notable  manufactures  are  hydromel  or 
mead,  a  favorite  popular  beverage,  and  sword 
blades. — The  province  formerly  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Croatia,  and  was  often  called  the 
country  of  Chnlm,  and  by  the  Venetians  the 
duchy  of  St.  Saba,  in  honor  of  that  saint.  An- 
nexed to  Bosnia  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century,  it  was  wrested  from  it  by  the  emperor 
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Frederic  ITT.  (died  1329),  who  disposed  of  it 
in  favor  of  Stefan  Ilranich  or  Cossac  and  his 
descendants,  as  au  independent  duchy.  Hence 
the  name  of  Herzegovina,  the  title  of  Ilerzog 
(duke)  having  been  borne  by  its  princes  before 
the  Ottoman  conquest,  which  took  place  in 
1466  under  Mohammed  II.  After  various  con- 
tests, the  Turks  were  confirmed  in  its  possession 
by  the  treaty  of  Oarlovitz  (Jan.  26,  1G99),  ex- 
ecuting the  former  capital,  the  fortified  town  of 
Castelnuovo,  in  the  gulf  of  Cattaro,  and  a  small 
territory,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Vene- 
tians since  1682,  and  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.  The  Her- 
zegovina is  divided  into  13  departments,  and  is 
governed  by  a  vizier.     Capital,  Mostar. 

HERZEN,  Alexander,  a  Russian  publicist, 
born  in  Moscow  in  1812.  His  mother  was  a 
native  of  Stuttgart,  who  clandestinely  left  her 
parents'  home  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
Russia.  After  leaving  the  university  Alexander 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  singing  a  seditious  song,  was  con- 
demned to  serve  the  state  under  surveillance, 
and  was  exiled  to  Viatka.  The  death  of  his 
father  in  1840  left  him  wealthy,  and  he  departed 
for  Italy  and  France.  Having  been  connected 
with  the  revolutionists  in  Paris  in  1848,  his  prop- 
erty was  in  part  confiscated,  and  lie  took  refuge 
in  England,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a 
writer  in  France  and  in  Germany.  Here  he  be- 
came director  of  an  independent  Russian  press, 
and  editor  of  the  Kolo7col(ii  The  Bell"),  a  news- 
paper exerting  great  influence  in  Russia,  into 
which  country  it  is  extensively  smuggled,  and 
from  which  it  receives  correspondence,  in 
many  instances  proving  an  efficient  check  upon 
Russian  official  corruption.  Herzen's  principal 
works  are  his  Brief e  avs  Italien  unci  Frattk- 
reich  (Hamburg,  1850) ;  Vom  andem  Ufer  (Ber- 
lin, 1850)  ;  his  memoirs,  translated  and  publish- 
ed in  London  as  "  My  Exile"  (1855)  ;  Polyar- 
naya  Zoiezda  (the  "  Polar  Star"),  a  Russian 
periodical  printed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  suppressed  poems  of  Pushkin, 
Lermontoff,  and  others,  and  of  introducing  into 
Russia  the  views  of  the  latest  liberal  European 
politicians;  and  Prervannie  Razshizi  ("  Inter- 
rupted Tales,"  London,  1856),  consisting  of  arti- 
cles cut  down  by  the  censor  in  Russia  with  the 
full  reading  restored.  Several  of  his  works  in 
French  and  Russian  on  the  condition  of  the 
serfs  in  Russia  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  are  said  to  have  exerted  an  important 
influence  on  the  recent  question  of  emanci- 
pation. In  1858  he  published  in  London  and 
Paris  a  pamphlet  in  English  and  French  en- 
titled "France  or  England?"  cautioning  Russia 
against  an  alliance  with  Louis  Napoleon.  His 
last  work,  the  edition  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Cath- 
arine II."  (London,  1859),  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, has  caused  some  controversy  in  the  Eng- 
lish press.  He  resides  near  London,  and  is  as- 
sisted in  his  labors  by  the  Russian  poet  Ugarieff. 

HESIOD  (Gr.  'H<rio8oj),  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  poets,  the  representative  of  the  Boeotian, 


as  Homer  was  of  the  Ionic  school  of  epic 
poetry.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except 
that  lie  dwelt  at  Ascra,  on  Mt.  Helicon,  whither 
his  father  had  removed  from  Cyme,  on  the 
iEolic  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  most  general 
opinion  of  the  ancients  assigns  Homer  and  Ile- 
siod  to  the  same  period,  which  Herodotus  fixes 
at  about  850  B.  C. ;  the  higher  antiquity  of 
Hesiod  is  maintained  by  Ephorus  of  Cyme,  and 
that  of  Homer  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon, 
Paterculus,  and  most  modern  critics.  K.  O. 
Midler  opposes  the  common  opinion  that  the 
epic  language  was  first  formed  in  Asia  Minor, 
whence  it  was  borrowed  and  transferred  to 
other  subjects  by  Hesiod.  He  supposes,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  poetical  dialect  had  already 
come  into  use  in  the  mother  country  before 
the  Ionic  colonies  were  founded,  and  that  the 
phrases,  epithets,  and  proverbial  expressions 
common  to  the  two  schools  of  poetry  Avere  de- 
rived from  a  common  and  more  ancient  source. 
The  Hesiodic  and  Homeric  poetry  resemble  each 
other  only  in  dialect  and  form,  and  are  complete- 
ly unlike  in  their  genius  and  subjects,  the  latter 
treating  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  heroic 
age,  the  former  striving  to  reduce  the  bewil- 
dering legends  about  gods  and  heroes  to  a  con- 
nected and  comprehensible  system.  Its  tone  is 
always  sombre  and  ethical.  The  logographers 
related  numerous  stories  of  Hesiod,  of  his  de- 
scent from  Orpheus,  his  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
his  contest  with  Homer,  which  show  that  an 
early  connection  was  conceived  to  have  existed 
between  the  priests  and  bards  of  Thrace  and 
Bceotia,  out  of  which  grew  the  elements  of  his 
poetry.  The  Hesiodic  poetry  flourished  chiefly 
in  Bceotia,  Phocis,  and  Eubcea,  and  the  eminence 
of  Hesiod  caused  a  great  variety  of  works  to 
be  attributed  to  him.  The  "  Works  and  Days" 
(Epya  Kai  rjnepai),  the  only  poem  which  his 
countrymen  considered  genuine,  is  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry,  and 
consists  of  ethical,  political,  and  minute  eco- 
nomical precepts.  It  is  in  a  homely  and  unimagi- 
native style,  but  is  impressed  throughout  with 
a  lofty  and  solemn  feeling,  founded  on  the  idea 
that  the  gods  have  ordained  justice  among  men, 
have  made  labor  the  only  road  to  prosperity, 
and  have  so  ordered  the  year  that  every  work 
has  its  appointed  season,  the  sign  of  which  may 
be  discerned.  The  "  Theogony"  (Qfoyovia)  is  an 
attempt  to  form  the  Greek  legends  concerning 
the  gods  into  a  complete  and  harmonious  pic- 
ture of  their  origin  and  powers,  and  into  a  sort 
of  religious  code.  Beginning  with  Chaos,  out 
of  which  rose  first  the  Earth  and  Eros  (l°ve)> 
the  fairest  of  the  immortal  divinities,  it  com- 
pletes the  formation  of  the  world,  and  relates 
the  genealogies  and  wars  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
and  the  triumph  of  Zeus  and  the  Olympians 
over  the  Titans.  It  was  esteemed  by  the  Greeks 
of  high  authority  in  theological  matters,  and 
philosophers  sought  by  various  interpretations 
to  make  it  harmonize  with  their  own  theories. 
Another  poem  attributed  to  nesiod  was  the 
"  Heroines"   (Hottn),   giving  accounts   of  the 
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women  who  by  their  connection  with  the  gods 
had  become  the  mothers  of  the  most' illustrious 
heroes,  aud  containing  a  description  of  the  shield 
of  Hercules,  which  is  all  of  it  that  is  still  extant. 
Several  other  Hesiodic  poems  are  mentioned  by 
the  ancients.  The  best  complete  edition  is  that 
of  Gottling  (Svo.,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1843); 
and  the  scholia  on  him  of  the  Neo-Platonist 
Proclus,  aud  others,  are  contained  in  Gaisford's 
Poetce  Graici  Minores,  vol.  iii.  The  "  Works  and 
Days"  was  translated  into  English  by  George 
Chapman  (London,  1618).  A  poetical  transla- 
tion was  made  by  0.  A.  Elton  (London,  1810),  and 
a  prose  version  by  the  Rev.  J.  Banks,  in  Bonn's 
"  Classical  Library"  (London,  1856). 

HESPEPJDES,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the 
guardians  of  the  golden  apples  which  Terra  gave 
to  Juno  as  a  wedding  gift.  Sometimes  they  are 
called  the  daughters  of  Erebus  and  Night,  some- 
times of  Atlas  and  Hesperis,  sometimes  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Themis.  Some  traditions  make  them  3, 
others  4,  and  others  again  7.  They  were  com- 
monly, however,  set  down  at  4,  whose  names 
were  iEgle,  Erythia,  Hestia,  and  Arethusa. 
Their  gardens  were  originally  placed  in  the  re- 
mote west,  about  Libya  and  Mt.  Atlas,  but  later 
mythologists  placed  them  in  Cyrenaica,  and 
some  even  in  the  extreme  north  among  the 
Hyperboreans.  Their  great  duty  was  to  guard 
the  apples  which  Juno  had  committed  to  their 
care,  but  Hercules  succeeded  in  obtaining  them 
by  tbe  assistance  of  Atlas. 

HESS,  Heixeich,  baron,  an  Austrian  general, 
born  in  Vienna  in  1788.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1805,  served  with  distinction  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1813-14,  and  was  eventually  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal  (1842). 
Sent  as  quartermaster-general  to  the  army  of 
Italy  in  1848,  he  greatly  contributed,  as  chief 
adviser  of  the  old  general  Radetzky,  to  his  suc- 
cesses in  the  campaign  of  that  and  the  follow- 
ing years.  The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  re- 
warded him  with  the  title  of  privy  councillor 
and  the  appointment  of  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
whole  army.  He  concluded  the  convention  of 
1854  with  Prussia,  and  soon  after  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  great  army  concentrated 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire.  During 
the  war  in  Italy  in  1859  he  again  acted  as  head 
of  the  staff  after  the  dismissal  of  Gyulai  from 
the  chief  command,  which  he  received  himself 
after  the  battle  of  Solferino  (June  24),  when  he 
was  active  in  bringing  about  the  agreement  of 
Villafranca  (July  11). 

IIESS,  Kakl  Eexst  CnRisTOPn,  a  German 
engraver,  born  in  Darmstadt  in  1755,  died  in 
1828.  He  first  made  himself  known  by  some 
plates  after  pictures  by  Rembrandt  in  the  gallery 
at  Dusseldorf,  and  subsequently  engraved  a  large 
portion  of  the  gallery  for  a  pictorial  work.  His 
engravings,  principally  from  the  old  masters, 
are  much  esteemed. — Peter  vox,  eldest  son  of 
tbe  preceding,  a  painter  of  genre  and  battle 
pieces,  born  at  Dusseldorf,  July  29,  1792.  In 
1813-15,  while  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Wrede, 
he  participated  in  the  most  considerable  actions 


against  the  French,  and  made  sketches  of  inci- 
dents on  the  spot.  These  he  afterward  embo- 
died in  a  series  of  battle  pieces,  of  which  the 
"  Battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,"  the  "  Capture  of 
a  French  Village  by  Cossacks,"  the  "  Bivouac 
of  Austrian  Troops,"  and  the  "  Battle  of  Leip- 
sic,"  are  good  specimens.  He  has  lately  executed 
for  the  ex-king  Louis  of  Bavaria  a  series  of  39 
pictures  illustrating  the  Grecian  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, for  which  purpose  he  has  several 
times  visited  Greece,  having  previously  painted 
for  the  czar  of  Russia  a  series  of  12  illustrat- 
ing the  events  of  1812.  He  has  been  called 
the  Horace  Vernet  of  Germany. — Heineich 
vox,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  historical 
painter,  born  at  Dusseldorf,  April  19,  1798. 
After  preparatory  studies  at  Rome,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  king  of  Bavaria  he  prepared  the 
cartoons  for  the  decoration  of  the  church  of 
All  Saints  in  Munich,  in  which  the  progress 
of  Christianity  is  unfolded.  He  subsequently 
painted  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Boniface  in  the 
same  city  64  compositions  in  fresco,  with  fig- 
ures of  colossal  size,  illustrating  the  life  of  the 
saint,  and  has  executed  a  number  of  other 
works  for  churches  of  an  equally  impressive 
character. 

HESSE,  or  Hessia  (Germ.  Hesseii),  a  territory 
of  Germany,  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  Catti  or  Chatti,  an  old  Germanic 
tribe.  Germanicus  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
their  principal  town,  Mattium,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  villages  of  Gross-  und 
Kleinmaden,  near  Gudensberg.  Under  the 
Frankish  kings  Hesse  was  governed  by  counts. 
The  principal  of  these  were  the  counts  of 
Gudensberg  of  the  name  of  Giso.  By  the 
marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  last  count  of  Gu- 
densberg, Giso  IV.,  with  the  landgrave  Louis 
I.  of  Thuringia,  this  prince  became  sovereign  of 
Hesse.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury the  history  of  Hesse  was  identical  with 
that  of  Thuringia;  but  the  landgrave  Henry 
Raspe  dying  without  issue  in  1247,  his  niece 
Sophia,  the  daughter  of  the  landgrave  Louis  the 
Pious  and  the  wife  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brabant, 
claimed  Hesse  as  well  as  Thuringia;  and  after 
a  war  of  succession  with  her  cousin,  the  mar- 
grave Henry  the  "Worshipful  of  Meissen,  she 
was  put  in  possession  of  Hesse  by  treaty  in 
1263.  Sophia's  son,  Henry  I.  the  Child  (died 
1309),  became  the  progenitor  of  the  dynasty  of 
Hesse,  and  took  up  Ids  residence  at  Cassel. 
Philip  I.  the  Generous,  who  succeeded  his  father 
William  II.  in  his  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
country  in  1509,  and  who  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  reformation,  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  4  sons.  The  eldest,  William  IV.,  ob- 
tained one  half,  including  the  capital  Cassel; 
Louis  IV.  one  fourth,  comprising  Marburg ; 
Philip  II.  one  eighth,  with  Rheinfels ;  and 
George  I.  also  one  eighth,  with  Darmstadt. 
But  Philip  II.  dying  in  1583,  and  Louis  IV.  in 
1604,  without  children,  there  remained  only  the 
two  still  existing  main  branches  of  Ilesse-Cassel 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Among  the  other  princes 
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of  the  Hessian  dynasty  are  the  landgraves  of 
Hesse-Philippsthal,  of  Barchfeld,  and  of  Hesse- 
Bheinfels-Rothenburg. 

HESSE-CASSEL  (Germ.  lutrhesseri),  a  Ger- 
man electorate,  bounded  by  Hanover,  Prussian 
Saxony,  Weimar,  Bavaria,  Nassau,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Waldeck,  and  Westphalia;  area,  4,420 sq. 
in. ;  pop.  in  1856,  736,392.  The  most  populous 
province  is  that  of  Lower  Hesse,  which  com- 
prises the  county  of  Schaumburg.  The  other 
provinces  are  Upper  Hesse,  Fukla,  and  Hanau. 
The  country  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  not 
fertile,  except  in  Fulda.  Among  the  principal 
mountains  are  branches  of  the  Thuringian  forest 
(on  which  Schmalkalden,  a  detached  possession 
of  Hesse- Cassel,  is  situated),  the  Spessart,  the 
Ebon,  the  Hundsruck,  the  Wesergebirge,  and 
the  Vogelsgebirge.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Werra,  Fulda,  Weser,  Lahn,  and  Main.  The 
climate  is  temperate ;  mildest  on  the  banks  of 
the  last  named  river,  and  most  rigorous  on  the 
summit  of  the  Rhon.  Grain,  especially  buck- 
wheat, is  produced,  with  potatoes,  pulse,  large 
quantities  of  flax,  some  hemp  and  tobacco,  chic- 
ory, fruit,  a  small  amount  of  wine,  and  much 
timber.  The  mineral  productions  are  copper, 
iron,  quicksilver,  cobalt,  salt  (from  numerous 
saline  springs),  saltpetre,  vitriol,  alum ;  also  coal, 
marble,  white  alabaster,  porcelain  clay,  potters' 
earth,  pipe  clay,  &c.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  linen,  flannel,  carpets,  silks,  velvets,  jewelry, 
cotton,  paper,  musical  instruments,  chemical 
products,  beet  root  sugar,  tobacco,  wooden  ware, 
&c.  Schmalkalden  manufactures  almost  all  the 
steel  and  iron  of  the  country ;  and  Grossalmerode 
is  noted  for  its  pottery  and  crucibles.  The  man- 
ufacturing industry  has  much  increased  since 
1832,  when  Hesse-Cassel  joined  the  Zollverein. 
The  "Weser  and  Main  are  navigable,  and  for 
smaller  vessels  also  the  "Werra  and  Fulda.  Com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  these  rivers,  and  by  the 
railways  which  connect  the  country  with  the 
other  portions  of  Germany.  Hesse-Cassel  pos- 
sesses many. educational  institutions,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  university  of  Marburg.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  are  connect- 
ed with  the  Reformed  church,  but  there  are 
about  160,000  Lutherans,  100,000  Roman  Cath- 
olics (under  the  bishop  of  Fulda),  15,000  Jews 
(emancipated  since  1833),  and  270  Mennonites. 
The  dialects  spoken  are  low  German  along  the 
banks  of  the  Diemel,  Hessian  high  German  on 
those  of  the  "Werra  and  Fulda,  and  Rhenish 
high  German  on  the  Lahn  and  Kinzig.  The 
principal  towns  are  Hanau  and  the  capital,  Cas- 
sel.— Hesse-Cassel  occupies  the  Cih  place  in  the 
German  confederation,  and  has  3  votes  in  the 
general  assembly.  The  revenue  and  expenditures 
for  the  3  years  from  1858  to  1860  are  estimated 
respectively  at  about  5,000,000  Prussian  thalers. 
The  public  debt  amounts  to  about  11,000,000, 
chiefly  for  railways.  The  army  comprises 
about  15,000  men.  The  theory  of  government 
is  that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  sov- 
ereign retains  the  old  title  of  elector  or  prince 
elector  (Kurf'urst).     His  dignity  is  hereditary, 


with  exclusion  of  females.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  ministers,  who  are  responsible.  The 
people  are  represented  in  two  chambers. — Hesse- 
Cassel  is  the  elder  branch  of  the  Hesse  dynasty, 
and  was  founded  by  the  eldest  son  of  Philip 
the  Generous,  the  landgrave  William  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Wise  (1567  to  1592).  His  grand- 
son, William  V.,  took  part  in  the  30  years' 
war,  and  his  widow  obtained,  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  the  greater  part  of  Schaum- 
burg and  other  territory.  William  VII.  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1670  by  his  brother  Charles,  while 
another  brother,  Philip,  founded  the  branch 
of  Hesse-Philippsthal.  Charles's  eldest  son  be- 
came, by  his  marriage  with  Ulrike  Eleonore, 
king  of  Sweden  in  1720.  In  1730  he  assumed 
the  government  of  his  native  country  as  Fred- 
eric L,  and  was  succeeded  in  1751  by  his  brother 
"William  VIII. ,  who  fought  in  the  7  years'  war 
on  the  side  of  Prussia.  His  son,  the  notorious 
Frederic  II.,  became  a  convert  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  between  1776  and  1784,  received  over 
£3,000,000  by  hiring  his  soldiers  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  fight  against  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  independence.  He  died  in  1785, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  IX.,  who 
after  1803,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
an  elector,  reigned  under  the  name  of  William 
I.  Although  recognized  by  Napoleon  as  one 
of  the  neutral  princes  in  1806,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  possessions  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
and  Hesse-Cassel  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.  On  his  return  to 
power  in  1813,  he  restored  the  old  order  of 
things.  He  is  identified,  with  the  rise  of  the 
Rothschilds.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  he 
deposited  his  large  property  with  Mayer  Am- 
schel  Rothschild,  a  Jewish  money-changer  of 
Frankfort,  who  ac.quitted  himself  of  this  trust 
with  so  much  skill  and  honesty,  that  the  prince 
afterward  afforded  him  facilities  which,  to- 
gether with  the  peculiar  financial  tact  of  the 
elder  Rothschild,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
great  wealth  and  influence  of  his  house.  This 
same  prince  was  the  father  of  the  notorious 
Austrian  general  Haynau,  by  his  mistress  Fran 
von  Lindenthal.  He  was  not  popular  with 
his  subjects.  On  his  death  in  1821  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  the  elector  William  II., 
whose  relation  with  his  subjects  became  se- 
riously complicated  by  his  connection  with 
the  obnoxious  countess  of  Reichenbach.  Riots 
broke  out  in  1830.  The  countess  left  Cassel, 
and  on  Jan.  9,  1831,  the  elector  promulgated 
the  long  promised  liberal  constitution.  On  the 
return  of  the  countess  fresh  disturbances  arose, 
which  incensed  the  elector  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  also  left  Cassel.  He  retired  to  Frank- 
fort, where  after  the  death  of  his  legitimate  wife 
(1841),  the  electress  Auguste,  he  contracted  a 
morganatic  marriage  with  his  mistress,  and,  6 
months  after  her  decease  in  Feb.  1843,  with 
Karoline  von  Berlepsch.  On  his  death  in  1847 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  who  had  officiated 
as  regent  after  his  departure  from  Cassel,  and 
who  assumed  the  sovereignty  under  the  name 
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of  Frederic  William  I.  (born  Aug.  20,  1802 ; 
married  to  Gertrude,  princess  of  Hanau,  count- 
ess of  Schaumburg).  Tbe  heir  apparent  to 
Ms  throne  is  his  son  Frederic  William,  born 
Nov.  18,  1832.  Yielding  in  1848  to  the  revo- 
lutionary demand  for  political  reforms,  but  re- 
tracing his  steps  after  the  reaction  had  set  in, 
he  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  people,  es- 
pecially in  1S50,  when  the  unpopular  minister 
Hassenpflug  came  into  power  as  premier,  and 
Haynau,  a  nephew  of  the  Austrian  general,  as 
minister  of  war.  So  great  became  the  excite- 
ment of  the  people  that  the  elector  sought  ref- 
uge in  flight,  and  Hassenpflug  saw  no  other 
means  of  saving  the  crown  than  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  the  other  German  powers.  By 
their  military  interference  quiet  was  restor- 
ed, and  by  their  negotiation  a  new  constitution 
was  promulgated  in  1852,  which  however  met 
with  much  opposition  on-account  of  its  illiberal- 
ity.  After  protracted  agitations  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  proposal  in  favor  of  the  reestablishment 
of  the  old  constitution  was  presented  to  the 
electors  by  a  vote  of  the  second  chamber,  Nov. 
5,  1859.  During  the  war  excitement  in  1859, 
the  chambers  unanimously  voted  to  join  the 
Austrians  against  Napoleon  III. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,  a  German  grand 
duchy,  consisting  of  two  large  portions,  sepa- 
rated by  a  long  strip  of  land  extending  from  E. 
to  W.,  which  belongs  to  Hesse-Cassel  and  to 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort.  The  N.  portion  is 
bounded  W.  by  Nassau  and  Prussia,  and  N.  E. 
and  S.  by  Hesse-Cassel ;  the  S.  portion  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  Hesse-Cassel, 
E.  by  Bavaria,  S.  by  Baden,  S.  W.  by  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  and  W.  bv  Prussia.  Area,  3,231  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1859,  845,571,  of  whom  about  218,000 
are  Roman  Catholics,  29,000  Jews,  and  the 
rest  Protestants.  It  is  divided  into  3  prov- 
inces, Upper  Hesse,  Starkenburg,  and  Rhe- 
nish Hesse.  The  principal  mountains  are  the 
Odenwald  and  the  Yogelsgebirge.  The  Vo- 
gelsgebirge  is  a  volcanic  mass,  occupying  with 
its  branches  about  400  sq.  m.  The  country 
is  also  traversed  by  brandies  of  the  Wester- 
wald,  Taunus,  &c.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Rhine,  Main,  Nahe,  Nidda,  and  Lahn.  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  agricul- 
tural countries  in  Germany.  Offenbach,  near 
Frankfort,  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town. 
Mentz  is  the  great  emporium  for  the  corn,  wine, 
and  transit  trade.  Darmstadt  is  the  capital. 
The  grand  duchy  possesses  many  railways  and 
excellent  public  roads.  It  occupies  the  9th 
rank  in  the  German  confederation,  has  3  votes 
in  the  full  and  one  in  the  minor  council,  and 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  6,195  men;  in  1S59 
the  whole  army  comprised  10,621  men. — The 
government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
grand  duke,  who  bears  the  title  of  Grossherzog 
von  Hessen  und  oei  Bhein,  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  state  and  a  cabinet,  which  consists  of  the 
premier  or  president  (who  is  at  the  same  time 
minister  of  the  grand  ducal  household),  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  foreign  affairs,  and 


of  the  ministers  of  justice,  finance,  and  war.  The 
legislature  is  composed  of  two  chambers.  The 
annual  receipts  and  expenditures  amount  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  budget  of  1857-9,  to 
about  $400,000.  The  public  debt  of  $7,000,000 
comprises  about  $5,000,000  due  for  railways 
and  loans  made  in  1857  and  1859.  The  grand 
duchy  possesses  1,600  elementary,  6  primary, 
and  2  normal  schools,  7  gymnasia  and  Pdda- 
gogien,  2  Protestant  divinity  schools,  an  acad- 
emy for  studies  relating  to  woods  and  forests, 
many  other  private  educational  institutions,  and 
the  famous  university  of  Giessen. — The  line 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  was  founded  in  1567  by 
George  I.,  youngest  son  of  Philip  the  Generous. 
The  war  of  succession  with  Hesse-Cassel  which 
broke  out  under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Louis 
Y.  the  Faithful,  continued  to  rage  during  that 
of  his  son  George  II.  (1626-61),  but  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  1647  by  the  cession  of  Marburg  aud 
other  contested  localities  iu  exchange  for  Gies- 
sen and  other  territory.  During  the  French 
revolution  much  territory  was  lost,  which,  was 
more  than  regained  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  iu 
1801.  Louis  X.  (born  1753,  died  1S30),  joined  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  adopting  as  grand 
duke  the  name  of  Louis  I.,  obtained  from  Napo- 
leon still  further  accessions  of  territory,  caused 
his  troops  to  act  against  Austria  in  1809  and  in 
concert  with  the  French  in  1S13,  but  joined  the 
allies  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  condition  of 
being  left  in  possession  of  his  newly  acquired 
territory.  In  1815  he  joined  the  German  con- 
federation, and  made  large  cessions  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Prussia  and  other  states, 
but  obtained  valuable  possessions  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river,  including  Mentz  and  Bingen. 
In  1828  the  grand  duke  joined  the  Prussian  cus- 
toms union,  by  which  he  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  the  formation  of  a  more  general  union,  which 
culminated  eventually  in  the  Zollverein.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Louis  I.  and  the  accession  of 
Louis  II.,  riots  were  produced  by  the  French 
revolution  of  1830,  which  were  quelled  by  the 
army.  The  revolution  of  1848  extorted  from 
the  grand  duke  the  concession  of  the  trial  by 
jury.  He  appointed  his  son  as  co-regent,  March 
5,  1848.  He  died  June  16,  and  his  son,  the 
present  grand  duke  Louis  III.,  succeeded. 

HESSE-HOMBURG,  a  German  landgravi- 
ate,  consisting  of  the  province  of  Homburg, 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Nassau, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Frankfort, 
and  of  the  more  populous  province  of  Meissen- 
heim,  which  lies  between  Rhenish  Prussia,  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  the  Oldenburg  princi- 
pality of  Birkenfeld;  total  area,  106  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1859,  about  25,000,  of  whom  3,000  are 
Roman  Catholics,  about  200  Jews,  and  the  rest 
Protestants.  The  country  produces  grain,  cat- 
tle, and  timber  in  abundance,  also  iron  and  coal 
in  Meissenheim.  The  woollen,  linen,  and  other 
goods  manufactured  there  are  chiefly  destined 
for  the  Frankfort  market.  The  landgrave  (since 
1S4S,  Ferdinand)  owns  extensive  estates  iu  va- 
rious parts  of  Germany.     The  public  debt  is 
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$500,000.  The  expenditures  in  1S58  were 
$200,000,  $25,000  more  than  the  receipts. 
A  large  amount  is  annually  received  from  the 
gambling  tables  at  the  watering  place  of  Hum- 
burg,  the  capital.  The  attempts  made  by  the 
Frankfort  parliament  in  1849  to  close  them  by 
force  of  arms  were  set  at  naught  as  soon  as  the 
troops  had  left,  and  gambling  has  since  been  re- 
sumed with  great  spirit,  llesse-llomburg  has 
one  vote  in  the  full  council  of  the  German  con- 
federation, to  which  it  contributes  a  contingent 
of  333  men.  It  belonged  formerly  to  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  became  an  independent  territory 
in  1596,  when  it  was  allotted  to  Frederic  I.  by 
his  father  George  I.  In  1815  Meissenheim  was 
added  to  its  territory.  In  1830  disturbances 
broke  out  consequent  upon  the  French  revolu- 
tion. In  1835  the  landgrave  joined  the  Zoll- 
terein.  A  liberal  constitution  was  promulgated 
after  the  revolution  of  1848,  but  withdrawn  in 
1852.  The  present  landgrave,  Ferdinand,  is 
childless,  and  after  his  death  Hesse-Homburg 
will  again  revert  to  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

HESSIAN"  FLY,  a  small  gnat  or  midge,  of 
the  order  diptera,  family  cecidomyiadce  or  gall 
gnats,  and  genus  cecidomyia  (Latr.).  It  was 
called  Hessian  fly  from  the  supposition  that  it 
was  brought  to  this  country  in  some  straw  by 
the  Hessian  troops  during  the  revolutionary 
war ;  it  was  first  scientifically  described  in  1S17 
by  Mr.  Say  as  cecidomyia  destructor.  The  body 
of  the  insect  is  about  Jff  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  the  expanse  of  wings  \  of  an  inch  or  more; 
the  head,  antenna?,  thorax,  and  feet  are  black ; 
the  hind  body  is  tawny,  marked  with  black  on 
each  ring,  and  with  fine  grayish  hairs  ;  the  wings 
are  blackish,  tawny  at  the  narrow  base,  fringed 
with  short  hairs,  and  rounded  at  the  tip ;  the 
legs  pale  red  or  brownish  ;  the  egg  tube  of  the 
female  rose-colored.  The  antenna?  are  long, 
with  bead-like  swellings  most  distinct  in  the 
male,  surrounded  by  whorls  of  short  hairs,  with 
15  to  18  joints,  globular  in  the  male,  oblong 
oval  in  the  female;  the  proboscis  is  short,  with- 
out piercing  bristles ;  eyes  kidney-shaped;  legs 
long  and  slender,  with  the  first  joint  of  the  feet 
short ;  and  the  wings  with  few  veins.  This  in- 
sect, so  destructive  in  some  seasons  in  the  fields 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  generally  matures  2 
broods  in  the  course  of  a  year,  appearing  in 
spring  and  autumn,  earliest  in  the  southern 
6tates;  the  transformations  of  some  are  retard- 
ed in  various  ways,  so  that  their  life  from 
the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect  may  be  a  year  or 
more,  rendering  the  continuance  of  the  species 
in  after  years  more  sure.  The  eggs,  about  -V 
of  an  inch  long,  translucent,  and  pale  red,  are 
placed  in  the  longitudinal  creases  of  the 
leaves  of  both  winter  and  spring  wheat  very 
soon  after  the  plants  are  above  the  ground,  to 
the  number  of  20,  30,  or  more  on  a  leaf;  if  the 
weather  be  warm,  they  are  hatched  in  4  or  5 
days,  and  the  larva1,  small  footless  maggots, 
tapering  at  each  end,  and  of  a  pale  red  color, 
crawl  down  the  leaf  and  fix  themselves  between 
it  and  the  main  stalk,  just  below  the  surface  of 


the  ground,  there  remaining  head  downward 
till  their  transformations  are  completed,  nour- 
ished by  the  juices  of  the  plant,  which  they  ob- 
tain by  suction.  Two  or  three  larva?  thus  placed 
will  cause  the  plant  to  wither  and  die.  In  about 
6  weeks  they  attain  their  full  size,  53a  of  an  inch 
in  length,  when  the  skin  gradually  hardens  and 
becomes  of  a  bright  chestnut  color,  about  the  1st 
of  December  in  the  autumn  brood,  and  in  June 
or  July  in  the  spring  brood.  In  the  beginning 
of  this,  the  pupa  state,  they  look  like  flax  seed; 
in  2  or  3  weeks  the  insect  within  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  leathery  skin,  and  lies  loosely 
in  it,  a  motionless  grub ;  within  this  it  gradu- 
ally advances  toward  the  winged  state  about  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  according  to 
the  warmth  of  the  weather.  When  mature,  it 
breaks  through  this  case,  enveloped  in  a  delicate 
skin,  which  soon  splits  on  the  back,  setting  the 
perfect  insect  at  liberty.  Many  of  those  laid 
by  the  spring  brood  are  left  in  the  stubble,  and 
remain  unchanged  until  the  following  spring ; 
some,  however,  do  not  get  so  low  on  the  stalk 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  sickle,  and  thus 
Avith  the  straw  may  be  transported  long  dis- 
tances, and  might  have  been  brought  in  the  flax- 
seed state  across  the  Atlantic  from  Europe. 
The  perfect  insects,  though  small,  are  active  and 
able  to  fly  considerable  distances  in  search  of 
fields  of  grain.  The  insect  supposed  to  be  the 
Hessian  fly,  which  Miss  Morris  found  laying  its 
eggs  in  the  seeds  of  wheat  instead  of  on  the  leaves, 
she  afterward  ascertained  to  be  another  species, 
which  she  called  C.  culmicola.  This  destructive 
insect  was  not  known  to  exist  in  America  before 
the  revolution,  and  was  first  observed  in  1776 
on  Staten  island,  near  the  place  of  debarkation 
of  the  Hessian  troops  under  the  command  of 
Sir  William  Howe;  thence  it  spread  to  Long 
island,  southern  New  York,  and  Connecticut, 
proceeding  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  20  miles 
a  year ;  it  was  seen  at  Saratoga,  200  miles  from 
Staten  island,  in  1789,  and  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  in  1797;  so  great  was  the  destruction, 
that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  abandoned 
in  many  places.  Burning  the  stubble  in  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley  fields,  afterward  ploughing  and 
harrowing  the  land,  appears  to  be  the  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  this  insect ;  steeping 
the  grain,  rolling  it  in  plaster  or  lime,  or  other 
methods  of  securing  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth,  sowing  the  fields  with  wood  ashes  and 
feeding  off  the  crop  by  cattle  in  the  autumn,  are 
useful  accessory  means.  Various  minute  parasi- 
tic insects,  of  the  hymenopterous  order,  similar 
in  their  habits  to  the  ichneumon  flies,  destroy  a 
very  large  proportion  of  every  generation  of  the 
Hessian  fly,  preying  upon  their  ep'gs,  larva?,  and 
pupa?.  The  insect  which  commits  such  depre- 
dations on  the  wheat  crops  of  Great  Britain,  C. 
tritici  (Kirby),  will  be  described  under  Wheat 
Fly.  For  details  on  the  history,  habits,  and 
transformations  of  the  Hessian  fly,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  u  Insects 
Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  and  to  the  numerous 
authorities  cited  by  him. 
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HETMAN.     See  Attaman. 

HETTNER,  Hermann  Julius  Theodoe,  a 
German  archaeologist,  born  in  Leysersdorf,  Sile- 
sia, in  1821.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg, 
Halle,  and  Breslau,  spent  3  years  in  Italy  in  the 
examination  of  works  of  art,  and  became  in 
1851  professor  of  aesthetics  and  of  the  history  of 
literature  and  art  at  Jena.  In  1852  he  accom- 
panied Guttling  and  Preller  on  their  journey  to 
Greece,  published  in  1853  G-riechische  JReise- 
Skizzen,  and  has  officiated  since  1855  at  Dresden 
as  director  of  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities, 
as  professor  of  art  history,  and  member  of  the 
senate  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 

HEUSDE,  Philippus  Wilhelmus,  a  Dutch 
philosopher,  born  in  Rotterdam,  June  17,  1778, 
died  in  Geneva,  July  28,  1839.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  law  at  Amsterdam  under  Cras 
and  Wyttenbaeh,  following  the  latter  in  1799 
to  Leyden.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  elo- 
quence and  history  in  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
and  by  his  reputation  and  labors  raised  that  in- 
stitution to  a  higher  position  than  it  ever  before 
occupied. 

HEYELIUS  (Hevel,  or  Hewelcke),  Johann, 
a  Polish  astronomer,  born  in  Dantzic,  Jan.  28, 
1611,  died  there,  Jan.  28,  1688.  He  was  of 
noble  birth,  studied  at  Leyden,  and  from  1630 
to  1634  travelled  in  Europe.  Returning  to 
Dantzic,  he  applied  himself  to  drawing  and 
mechanics  with  a  view  of  improving  optical 
instruments,  established  in  his  house  a  private 
press  from  which  most  of  his  works  were 
issued,  and  was  chosen  councillor  in  1651.  In 
1641  he  constructed  an  observatory,  called 
Stellasburgum,  which  he  provided  with  instru- 
ments chiefiy  of  his  own  manufacture,  that  had 
been  surpassed  in  excellence  only  by  those  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  In  1679  he  was  visited  by  Halley, 
whom  the  royal  society  of  London  had  request- 
ed to  examine  his  observations.  In  that  year 
his  observatory  was  burned  down,  with  his  li- 
brary and  many  of  his  manuscripts.  He  soon 
rebuilt  it,  and  continued  his  astronomical  pur- 
suits till  his  death.  As  an  observer  he  ranked 
next  to  Flamsteed  among  the  astronomers  of 
his  age.  Among  his  works  are  :  Selenograpli  ia 
(1647);  CometograpJiia  (1668);  Macliina  Ccelcs- 
tis  (1673-'9)  ;  Firmamentum  Sooiescianum 
(1690)  ;  and  Prodi-omits  Astronomies  (1691). 

HE  WES,  Joseph,  an  American  patriot,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
born  in  Kingston,  X.  J.,  in  1730,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, For.  10,  1779.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  college,  and  then  went  to  Philadel- 
phia to  engage  in  mercantile  business.  About 
1760  he  removed  to  .North  Carolina,  and  set- 
tled in  Edenton.  He  soon  became  a  member 
of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  in  1774  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress  at 
Philadelphia.  Soon  after  taking  his  seat  he 
was  appointed  on  a  committee  to  "state  the 
rights  of  the  colonies  in  general,  the  several  in- 
stances in  which  those  rights  are  violated  or  in- 
fringed, and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued for  obtaining  a  restoration  of  them,"  and 


aided  in  the  preparation  of  its  report.  The 
congress  adjourned  in  October,  and  a  new  one 
met  in  the  succeeding  May,  of  which  Mr.  Hewes 
was  again  chosen  a  member,  and  served  with 
distinction  on  many  of  the  most  important 
committees  during  1775-6.  In  1777  he  de- 
clined a  reelection,  but  resumed  his  seat  in  July, 
1779. 

HEWITT  (STEBBLXS),  Mary  Elizabeth,  an 
American  authoress,  born  in  Maiden,  Mass.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Moore,  and  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  New  England  farmer,  who  died 
when  she  was  but  3  years  old.  Her  mother 
then  removed  with  her  to  Boston,  where  she 
remained  till  soon  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
James  L.  Hewitt,  when  she  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  New  York.  She  is  chiefly  known  by 
her  poetry,  which  has  appeared  in  different 
periodicals,  and  in  a  collection  from  these  en- 
titled "  Songs  of  our  Land  "  (Boston,  1845).  In 
1850  she  edited  the  uGem  of  the  Western 
World,"  and  the  "Memorial,"  the  latter  a  trib- 
ute to  her  friend  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Osgood.  Her 
last  work  is  "The  Heroines  of  History"  (1856). 
In  1854  she  was  married  to  Mr.  R.  Stebbins. 

HEXAMETER  (Gr.  e£,  six,  and  fierpov,  meas- 
ure), the  heroic  verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
consisting  of  6  feet,  the  last  of  which  must  be  a 
spondee,  the  last  but  one  a  dactyl,  and  the  first 
4  dactyls  and  spondees  indifferently.  The  5th 
foot  is  sometimes  a  spondee,  when  the  verse  is 
termed  spondaic.  The  csesural  pause  occurs 
near  the  middle  of  each  verse.  The  hexameter 
has  been  successfully  attempted  in  German,  as 
in  the  Hermann  und  Dorothea  of  Goethe;  and 
Southey,  Lockhart,  and  Longfellow  have  em- 
ployed it  in  English. 

HEYDEN,  Friedeicii  August  von,  a  Ger- 
man novelist  and  poet,  born  near  IIeilsber<:,  East 
Prussia,  Sept.  3,  1789,  died  in  Breslau,  Nov.  5, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and 
university  of  Konigsberg  with  a  view  to  state 
service,  but  his  tastes  inclined  him  to  languages, 
art,  and  literature ;  and  having  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  them,  he  went  first  to  Berlin, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Niebuhr, 
Wolf,  and  Fichte,  and  then  to  GGttingen.  There 
he.made  rapid  progress,  chiefly  through  his  in- 
timacy in  the  circle  of  literature  which  gathered 
around  the  intelligent  Dorothea  von  Rodde, 
Schlozer's  daughter.  In  1813  political  excite- 
ment induced  him  to  enter  the  army,  with  which 
he  was  in  active  service  until  1815.  After  the 
peace  he  obtained  civil  employment,  married  the 
niece  of  the  author  Hippel,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Prussian  state  councillor.  Pre- 
vious to  1S15  he  had  published  his  drama  Eena- 
ta,  after  which  he  wrote  the  tragedy  Konradin, 
his  "  Dramatic  Novels,"  poetical  Avorks,  and 
several  plays.  He  formed  the  plan  of  writing  a 
series  of  grand  historical  poems,  which  should 
reproduce  the  romantic  and  heroic  ages  not  only 
of  Europe  but  of  India,  and  the  first  part  of 
this  appeared  in  Reginald,  a  work  of  great  merit. 
He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  small  tales  and 
novels,  which  are  less  esteemed. 
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HEYDT,  August  ton  dee,  a  Prussian  states- 
man, born  in  Elberfeld,  Feb.  15,  1801.  At  an 
early  age  he  visited  France  aud  England  with 
a  view  of  familiarizing  himself  with  industrial 
and  commercial  affairs.  After  his  return  to  his 
native  city,  he  became  a  member  of  the  bank- 
ing establishment  of  his  father  and  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  in  1841 
deputy  to  the  diet  of  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  in  1847  to  the  general  diet.  He  declined  to 
serve  in  the  German  parliament,  but  accepted, 
Dec.  4, 1848,  the  office  of  minister  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  public  works.  The  improvement 
in  the  Prussian  postal  aud  telegraphic  systems 
and  the  extension  of  railways  and  public  works 
are  mainly  due  to  his  energy.  The  commercial 
treaties  with  Sardinia  (1850),  Holland  (1850), 
Austria  (1853),  Bremen  (1850),  and  Mexico 
(1855),  were  concluded  under  his  auspices.  By  a 
law  of  Feb.  5,  1855,  he  permitted  foreign  ship- 
ping to  participate  in  the  Prussian  coasting  trade, 
on  condition  that  the  same  privilege  should  be 
reciprocated  by  other  countries;  and  the  navi- 
gation school  of  Dantzic  has  been  reorganized 
and  a  new  school  of  navigation  established  in 
Stettin  through  his  influence.  He  remodelled 
the  system  of  industrial  instruction,  which  now 
comprises  the  ordinary  and  the  provincial  indus- 
trial schools  and  the  great  industrial  academy 
of  Berlin,  and  aims  at  producing  harmony 
among  the  various  pursuits  of  mechanics  by  the 
reOstablishinent  of  guilds,  without  interfering, 
however,  with  individual  enterprise.  Mining 
has  greatly  advanced  under  his  administration ; 
the  production  of  coal  has  risen  from  23,000,- 
000  tons  in  1851  to  34,000,000  in  1855,  and  the 
number  of  forges  from  173  in  1852  to  223  in 
1855.  Joint  stock  manufacturing  companies 
have  received  his  special  patronage,  numbering 
54  in  1854,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,000  ;  and 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  Prussia  generally 
has  flourished  since  his  advent  to  the  ministry. 
Since  1851  he  has  presided  over  the  bank  of 
Prussia,  and  contributed  much  to  raise  the 
national  importance  and  the  credit  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

11EYLIN,  Petee,  an  English  theologian,  born 
in  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1G00,  died  in  Lou- 
don, May  8, 1G62.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
read  lectures  on  history  and  geography,  was 
made  D.D.,  and  in  1G29  was  nominated,  at  the 
request  of  Laud,  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  king.  He  was  a  zealous  royalist, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  his  property 
was  confiscated  by  the  parliament,  and  he  him- 
self was  obliged  to  fly  to  Oxford,  where  he 
edited  the  journal  called  Mercurius  Aulicus 
till  1G45.  On  the  restoration  he  was  appointed 
sub-dean  of  "Westminster  by  Charles  II.  His 
writings  comprise  about  37  works,  chiefly  on 
church  history  and  polemics. 

HEYNE,  Ciieistiax  Gottlob,  a  German  phi- 
lologist, born  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  Sept.  25, 
1729,  died  in  Gottingen,  July  14,  1812.  He 
studied  philology  and  the  classics  atLeipsic,  and 


afterward  obtained  at  Dresden  a  situation  ai 
under  secretary  in  the  library  of  the  minister 
there,  with  a  salary  of  400  francs  a  year.  In 
the  library  of  Dresden  he  became  intimate  with 
"Winckelmann,  then  a  young,  poor  student 
like  himself.  In  17G3  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  chair  of  eloquence  and  poetry  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  and  he  remained  connected 
with  that  institution  till  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished his  views  on  the  manner  of  studying  the 
ancient  authors  in  his  edition  of  the  Apollodori 
Bibliotheca  (Gottingen,  1782),  and  in  several 
essays,  which  appeared  in  the  "Transactions 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen."  He  wns 
made  chief  librarian  of  the  library  of  Gottin- 
gen, perpetual  secretary  of  the  royal  societjT, 
and  foreign  member  of  the  institute  of  France, 
lie  published  editions  of  Tibullus  (Leipsic, 
1755),  Epictetus  (175G),  Vir<ril  (1767),  Pindar 
(Gottingen,  1774),  Homer  (Leipsic,  1802),  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  and  other  classic  authors.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Heeren. 

HEYWOOD,  John,  an  English  humorist,  born 
probably  at  North  Minis,  near  St.  Albans,  in 
the  early  part  df  the  16th  century,  died  in 
Mechlin  in  15G5.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  a  favorite  of  Henry  VIII.  and  sub- 
sequently of  Queen  Mary,  whom  he  amused  by 
his  wit  and  musical  talents.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  "interludes"  of  a  humorous 
character,  the  best  known  of  which,  perhaps, 
is  "The  Four  P's,"  and  of  a  tedious  burlesque 
allegory  called  "The  Spider  and  the  Fly."  He 
also  published  "Six  Centuries  of  Epigrams," 
from  which  he  has  been  called  the  epigrammist. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  England. — Thomas,  an  English 
dramatist,  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  century,  died  about  1650.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  an  actor  as 
well  as  a  writer.  In  voluminousness  he  probably 
exceeds  any  other  English  author,  having  writ- 
ten either  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  220 
plays,  of  which  but  23  survive.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  "A  "Woman  Killed  with  Kindness"  and 
"The  Four  London  Prentices,"  are  not  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  Massinger,  Ford,  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries.  Charles  Lamb 
calls  him  "a  sort  of  prose  Shakespeare." 

IIEZEKIAH,  king  of  Jiulah,  succeeded  Ids 
father  Ahaz  about  728  B.  C,  when  he  was  25 
years  old,  died  about  G99.  Following  the  in- 
junctions of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  immediately  on 
his  accession  he  took  measures  to  break  up  the 
idolatrous  customs  into  which  the  people  had 
fallen  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  to  repair 
the  losses  and  defeats  they  had  suffered.  Early 
10  his  reign  the  Assyrians  invaded  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carried  away 
captive  the  10  tribes  to  distant  provinces  be- 
yond the  Tigris ;  but  notwithstanding  the  power 
and  threats  of  the  conquerors,  Hezekiah  refused 
to  acknowledge  subjection  to  Assyria,  or  to  pay 
the  tribute  which  had  been  imposed  and  paid 
during  the  reign  of  his  father.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib  invaded 
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his  kingdom  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign;  but 
after  various  exploits  his  army  met  with  a  sud- 
den destruction,  and  the  survivors  precipitately 
retreated.  Soon  after  this  signal  deliverance, 
Hezekiah  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  the 
fatal  termination  of  which  was  averted  in  an- 
swer to  his  prayers,  and  15  years  were  added 
to  his  life,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  passed 
in  tranquillity  and  peace. 

HIACOOMES,  the  first  Indian  convert  to 
Christianity  in  New  England,  born  about  1G10, 
died  in  Martha's  Vineyard  about  1690.  Under 
the  preaching  of  the  missionary  Thomas  Maybe  w 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  having 
been  taught  to  read,  he  began  in  1658  to  preach 
to  his  brethren  in  Martha's  Vineyard.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  number  of  converts  among 
them,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  directed 
against  him  by  the  Indian  priests.  In  Aug. 
1670,  an  Indian  church  was  formed  at  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  Hiaooomea  became  its  pastor. 

HIBBARD,  Freeborn  Garretson,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  born  in  New  Eochelle,  West- 
chester co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1811.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  before  he  had  finished  his 
collegiate  course.  He  has  been  appointed  to 
several  important  stations  in  the  church,  and 
frequently  elected  to  the  general  conference, 
at  the  last  of  which  he  was  chosen  editor  of 
the  "  Northern  Christian  Advocate,"  which  post 
he  now  (1860)  occupies.  He  has  devoted  himself 
especially  to  biblical  and  theological  literature. 
His  principal  works  are  :  "  Baptism,  its  Import, 
Mode,  Efficacy,  and  Relative  Order;"  "Geog- 
raphy and  History  of  Palestine;"  and  w-  The 
Psalms,  chronologically  arrangeil,  with  Histori- 
cal Introductions,  and  a  General  Introduction 
to  the  whole  Book." 

HIBERNATION  (Lat,  hibernare,  to  go  into 
winter  quarters),  generally  understood  as  the 
condition  of  lethargy  in  which  many  animals 
pass  the  cold  season.  The  sources  of  their 
daily  food  being  at  this  time  cut  off,  they  sink 
into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  nutriment  is  unne- 
cessary, and  so  remain  until  the  warm  weather 
of  spring;  a  beautiful  provision  of  the  Creator 
for  the  preservation  of  animals  which  would 
otherwise  perish  from  cold  and  hunger.  Among 
the  animals  in  which  this  state  has  been  noticed 
are  the  bat,  hedgehog,  dormouse,  hamster,  mar- 
mot, and  other  rodents;  chelonians,  saurians, 
ophidians,  and  batrachians,  among  reptiles  ;  and 
some  lishes  (like  the  eel),  mollusks,  and  insects. 
The  phenomena  of  hibernation,  however,  are 
not  confined  to  the  winter  season,  and  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  a  low  degree  of  ex- 
ternal temperature ;  the  bats,  in  the  summer 
time,  present  these  phenomena  regularly  every 
24  hours;  the  tenrec,  a  nocturnal  insectivor- 
ous mammal,  though  living  in  the  torrid  zone, 
according  to  Cuvier  passes  three  of  the  hottest 
mouths  of  the  year  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  The 
influence  of  cold  in  producing  this  state  is  due 
only  to  its  tendency  to  cause  sleep,  and  if  car- 
ried too  far,  instead  of  inducing  the  physiolo- 


gical condition  of  hibernation,  leads  to  tha 
pathological  one  of  torpor,  and  even  death. 
According  to  Marshall  Hall  ( "  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  article  "Hiberna- 
tion"), the  quantity  of  respiration  is  inversely 
as  the  decree  of  irritability  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  the  former  being  measured  by  the  amount 
of  oxygen  inspired,  and  the  latter  by  that  of 
the  galvanic  force  necessary  to  demonstrate  its 
existence.  Birds  have  a  high  respiration  and  a 
low  muscular  irritability;  reptiles,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  a  high  degree  of  irritability  and  a 
low  respiration.  This  is  trne  also  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  animals  from  the  im- 
mature to  the  perfect  state,  in  which  the  chauge 
is  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  respiration,  and  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  muscular  irritability.  In 
sleep,  and  especially  in  the  profound  sleep  of 
hibernation,  the  respiration  is  diminished  and 
the  irritability  increased.  To  whatever  the 
susceptibility  to  this  change  be  owing,  the  ca- 
pability of  passing  into  a  state  of  hibernation 
depends,  according  to  this  author,  on  the  power 
of  taking  on  an  increased  muscular  irritability; 
certain  animals  pass  beyond  the  physiological 
limits  of  ordinary  sleep  into  the  lethargy  of 
hibernation,  the  mammal  for  the  time  assum- 
ing in  this  respect  reptilian  characters.  "Were 
the  respiration  to  be  diminished  without  the 
increased  irritability,  death  would  take  place 
from  the  torpor  of  slow  asphyxia  ;  and  were 
the  respiration  increased  without  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  irritability,  the  animal  would  die 
from  over  stimulation,  as  in  those  suddenly 
aroused  from  the  state  of  hibernation,  or  as  if 
submitted  to  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen. 
Sleep  and  hibernation  are  similar  periodical 
phenomena,  differing  only  in  degree,  and  the 
latter  is  extraordinary  only  because  less  familiar 
than  the  former ;  the  ordinary  sleep  of  the 
hedgehog  aud  dormouse,  and  of  the  bat  in  sum- 
mer, is  a  diurnal  hibernation,  ceasing  daily  at 
the  call  of  hunger,  and  accompanied  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  respiration  and  animal  heat ;  and  this 
sleep  may  pass  into  true  hibernation,  as  the 
blood  becomes  more  venous  in  the  brain,  and 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  acquire  in- 
creased irritability.  In  perfect  hibernation  the 
process  of  sanguification  is  nearly  or  entirely 
arrested ;  the  bat  takes  no  food,  and  passes  no 
excretions  from  the  intestines  or  kidneys;  but 
the  dormouse  awakes  daily,  and  the  hedgehog 
every  2  or  3  days,  in  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45* 
F.,  take  food  and  pass  excretions,  and  subside 
again  into  their  lethargy.  Respiration  is  also 
very  nearly  or  entirely  suspended  in  perfect 
hibernation,  as  has  been  experimentally  proved 
by  the  absence  of  all  external  respiratory  acts, 
by  the  unchanged  condition  of  the  surrounding 
air,  by  the  diminution  of  the  animal  heat  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  capability  oi 
supporting  the  entire  privation  of  air  or  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  irrespirable 
gases.  The  circulation,  though  very  slow,  Lj 
continuous,  and  the  heart  beats  regularly ;  the 
blood,  from  the  absence  of  respiration,  is  en- 
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tirely  venous,  but  tho  increased  muscular  irri- 
tability of  tbe  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  permits 
it  to  contract  under  the  slight  and  usually  in- 
sufficient stimulus  of  a  non-oxygenated  blood  ; 
it  is  the  exaltation  of  this  single  vital  property 
which  preserves  life  and  renders  hibernation 
possible,  forming  the  only  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  the  circulation  in  animals  which 
possess  a  double  heart ;  the  slow  circulation  of 
a  venous  blood  keeps  up  a  state  of  lethargy  in- 
duced by  a  diminished  respiration.     Sensation 
and  volition  are  quiescent  as  the  brain  and  its 
sensory  ganglia  are  asleep,  but  the  true  spinal 
or  excito-motory  system  is  awake  and  its  en- 
ergies are  unimpaired,  as  is  shown  by  the  facility 
with  which  respiration  is  excited  by  touching 
or  irritating  the  animal ;  muscular  motility  is 
also  unimpaired  in  this  state  ;  the  action  of  tho 
heart  has   been  found  to   continue   about  10 
hours  in  an  animal  in  the  state  of  hibernation, 
in  which  the  brain  had  been  removed  and  the 
6pinal  marrow  destroyed,   while  in  the  same 
animal  in  a  natural  state  it  ceases  after  2  hours. 
With  such  an  irritable  condition  of  the  heart, 
the  introduction  into  it  of  an  arterial  or  oxygen- 
ated blood  from  respiration  would  soon  cause 
death  from  over  stimulation ;    and  as  trifling 
causes  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  respiratory, 
act,  hibernating  animals  adopt  various  means 
of  securing  themselves  from  disturbance  ;  bats 
retire  to  the  recesses  of  gloomy  caverns,  where 
they  hang  suspended  by  the  claws  of  the  hind 
feet,  head  downward;   the  hedgehog  and  the 
dormouse  roll  themselves  into  a  ball;  tortoises 
burrow  in  the  earth,  frogs  and  eels  plunge  un- 
der the  mud,  and  snakes  twist  themselves  to- 
gether in  natural    or    artificial    crevices  and 
holes  in  the  ground.     The  call  of  hunger  and 
the  warmth  of  returning  spring  arouse  all  these 
from  their  winter  retreats,  the  irritability  grad- 
ually diminishing  as  the  respiration  becomes 
active.    Extreme  cold  will  rouse  a  hibernating 
animal  from  its  lethargy,  and  speedily  kill  it; 
hence  many  animals  congregate  in  carefully  pre- 
pared nests,  and  others,  like  the  snakes,  entwine 
themselves  for  mutual  protection  from   cold. 
The  state  of  hibernation,  or  that  in  which  the 
stimulus  of  venous  blood  is  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue the  heart's  action,  finds  a  parallel  in  some 
cases  of  disease  accompanied  by  lethargy,  in 
which  revival  has  occurred  after  supposed  sus- 
pended animation,  and  in  others  in  which  actual 
death  has  been  delayed  for  days  after  the  appar- 
ent cessation    of  respiration  and  circulation ; 
the  causes  of  this  condition,  which  might  throw 
much  light  on  the  kinds  and  phenomena  of 
death,  have  not  been  fully  investigated  in  the 
human  subject.     The  torpor  produced  by  ex- 
treme cold,  though  sleep  be  always  induced,  is 
very  different  from  true  hibernation ;  the  for- 
mer is  attended  with  diminished  sensation  and 
rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  if  prolonged  ends 
in  arrest  of   the   circulation   and  death ;    the 
latter,  in  which  sensation  and  motility  are  un- 
impaired, has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of 
life ;  the  hibernating  bat  or  dormouse  is  aroused 


from  its  sleep  by  too  great  cold,  and  is  destroy- 
ed by  it  like  any  other  animal.  Most  animals 
lay  up  a  store  of  fat  under  the  skin,  which  is 
slowly  absorbed  during  hibernation ;  in  the  frogs, 
and  probably  in  other  reptiles,  the  adipose  ac- 
cumulation takes  place  within  the  abdominal 
cavity  in  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  phenomena  of  insect  hi- 
bernation are  very  interesting  in  all  stages  of 
growth ;  many  pass  the  winter  in  this  con- 
dition, both  above  and  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  eggs  and  chrysalids  have  been 
known  to  withstand  a  temperature  several  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  species  of  fish  may  be- 
come stiff  from  cold  and  yet  not  perish,  but 
actual  congelation  is  fatal ;  in  the  so  called 
frozen  fishes  which  have  revived  in  warm  water, 
there  must  have  been  a  low  degree  of  vital 
action  in  the  organs  of  circulation.  In  many 
reptiles  the  necessary  respiration  may  be  effect- 
ed entirely  through  the  skin,  in  the  hibernating 
'state.  The  lower  animals  generally  seem  to 
possess  a  remarkable  power  of  resisting  cold, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  apparent 
death,  without  the  irritability  of  hibernation, 
and  yet  not  identical  with  the  torpidity  usually 
produced  by  cold. 

IIIBERNIA.     See  Ireland. 

HICCOUGH,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm,  producing  a  shock  in  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities,  and  accompanied  by  a 
convulsive  inspiration  in  which  the  column  of 
air  is  arrested  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  glot- 
tis, and  by  a  loud  and  well  known  clucking 
sound.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  act,  but  the  movement  is  undoubtedly 
of  a  purely  reflex  character  ;  though  the  spas- 
modic action  be  in  the  diaphragm,  its  point  of 
departure  may  be  in  the  abdominal  organs  or 
in  the  nervous  centres.  In  ordinary  cases  it 
comes  and  goes  spontaneously,  and  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  beyond  a  slight  inconven- 
ience under  certain  circumstances ;  but  it  may 
be  preceded  by  gastric  symptoms,  pain,  and 
eructations,  be  accompanied  by  labored  respi- 
ration, and  be  so  persistent  and  severe  as  to 
require  active  treatment.  It  is  often  seen  in 
children  and  in  adults  who  have  eaten  or  drunk 
immoderately  or  hastily,  after  long  fasting,  in 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver, 
and  in  nervous  persons  troubled  with  flatulence ; 
it  becomes  an  important  diagnostic  sign  in  pe- 
ritonitis, strangulated  hernia,  and  other  intesti- 
nal obstructions ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,and  is  a  grave  symptom  in  typhoid 
and  gangrenous  afiections  accompanied  by  other 
spasmodic  phenomena.  In  nervous  persons  it 
may  be  brought  on  by  any  excitement,  and  gen- 
erally disappears  with  its  cause;  if  not,  a  few 
swallows  of  cold  or  acidulated  water,  cold 
sprinkling,  or  vivid  emotion  of  any  kind,  will 
put  an  end  to  it  in  a  fewr  moments ;  obstinate 
cases  are  on  record,  which  required  cold  shower 
baths,  ice  externally  and  internally,  narcotics, 
and  revulsives  to  the  epigastrium ;  when  inter- 
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mittent,  it  yields  to  quinine ;  if  symptomatic, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  will  indicate  its  treat- 
ment. 

HICKMAN.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  drain- 
ed by  Duck  and  Piney  rivers;  area,  550  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,397,  of  whom  1,816  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil 
rich  and  well  watered.  Iron  ore  is  abundant. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  635,265  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  82,250  of  oats,  29,396  of  sweet 
potatoes,  34,146  lbs.  of  tobacco,  92,016  of  but- 
ter, and  17,202  of  wool.  There  were  20 
churches,  and  30  pupils  attending  an  academy. 
Capital,  Centreville.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ky., 
bordering  on  Tenn.,  separated  from  Mo.  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  drained  by  the  bayou  de 
Chien  and  other  small  streams ;  area,  220  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,791,  of  whom  840  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and 
the  soil  consists  of  rich  mould  with  a  substra- 
tum of  sand.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
317,671  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  31,896  of  oats, 
378,580  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  6,339  of  wool. 
There  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  17 
churches,  and  410  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Value  of  land  in  1857,  $910,669. 
The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through 
Clinton,  the  capital. 

HICKOK,  Laurens  Perseus,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican metaphysician,  born  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
Dec.  29,  1798.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
college  in  1820,  devoted  himself  to  theology, 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1822,  and  was 
pastor  successively  at  Newtown  and  Litchfield, 
till  in  1836  he  was  elected  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Western  Reserve  college,  O.,  where 
he  remained  8  years.  In  1844  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  Auburn  theological  seminary,  and 
in  1852  removed  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  men- 
tal and  moral  science,  together  with  the  office 
of  vice-president,  in  Union  college.  His  pub- 
lications, beside  various  occasional  sermons 
and  addresses,  and  contributions  to  the  "  Chris- 
tian Spectator,"  "  Biblical  Repository,"  and 
"  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  are:  "Rational  Psycholo- 
gy" (8vo.,  Auburn,  1848)  ;  "  Moral  Science" 
(Schenectady,  1853),  treating  of  our  duties  to 
God,  and  mankind  under  the  head  of  pure 
morality,  and  of  civil,  divine,  and  family  gov- 
ernment under  that  of  positive  authority ;  "  Em- 
pirical Psychology,  or  the  Human  Mind  as  Given 
in  Consciousness"  (1854)  ;  and  "  Rational  Cos- 
mology" (New  York,  1858),  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  demonstrate  a  priori  the  laws  of 
the  universe. 

HICKORY  (carya,  Nuttall),  the  common 
name  of  several  species  of  timber  trees,  with 
large  compound  leaves,  having  from  5  to  15,  but 
usually  not  more  than  1 1  leaflets.  The  hickories 
belong  to  the  natural  order  of  juglandacece,  an 
order  consisting  chiefly  of  these  and  of  the  wal- 
nuts, valuable  for  their  wood  and  some  of  them 
for  thoir  fruits.  The  flowers  of  the  hickory  are 
of  2  kinds:  sterile,  which  are  borne  in  compound 
catkins,  each  principal  catkin  having  2  oppo- 


site branches,  the  stamens  from  4  to  8  in  each 
flower ;  and  fertile,  which  are  solitary  or  else  in 
small  groups  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
fruit  is  a  large  roundisli  nut,  the  husk  of  which 
opens  partially  or  wholly  of  itself  by  4  seams. 
The  genus  carya  is  exclusively  American  ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  among  foreign  trees  is 
the  Asiatic  walnut  (juglans  regia,  Linn.).  There 
are  many  species,  all  of  them  remarkable  for 
stateliness  and  general  beauty.  In  the  autum- 
nal scenery,  the  foliage  of  the  hickories  contrib- 
utes a  pleasing  share,  each  species  possessing  its 
own  peculiar  hues  and  tints.  As  an  ornamental 
tree  the  hickory  can  be  recommended  for  plant- 
ing. If  raised  from  the  nut  and  subjected  to  nur- 
sery treatment,  the  young  trees  could  probably  be 
transplanted  without  difficulty;  but  the  hickory 
seldom  survives  when  taken  from  the  woods,  as 
its  roots  are  large,  few  in  number,  and  easily 
killed.  The  bitter-nut  hickory  (C.  amara,  Nutt.) 
is  the  most  graceful  and  remarkable  for  its 
finely  cut  foliage.  It  raises  a  noble  columnar 
top  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  enlarging  up- 
ward, and  broadest  at  40  or  50.  Its  recent 
shoots  are  of  an  orange  green,  smooth  and  dot- 
ted with  orange.  Its  fruit,  however,  is  intense- 
ly bitter.  It  has  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots, 
so  that  if  the  young  trees  were  transplanted 
they  could  be  used  for  stocks  on  which  to  en- 
graft other  kinds.  The  pig-nut  hickory  (C. 
glabra,  Torrey)  is  also  a  large  tree,  with  a  close 
bark  and  very  tough  and  valuable  wood  ;  its 
sprouts  are  used  as  withes;  the  wood  when 
mature  is  much  preferred  for  making  axles  of 
wagons.  Its  fruit  is  variable  in  size  and  form, 
and  is  abundant,  but  of  a  disagreeable  taste. 
The  small-fruited  hickory  (C.  microcar'pa,  Nutt.) 
grows  in  the  moist  woodlands  of  Pennsylvania 
and  southward,  and  its  trunk  rises  to  the  height 
of  60  to  80  feet ;  its  fruit  is  small,  but  eatable. 
The  mocker-nut  hickory  (C.  tomentosa,  Nutt.) 
is  a  fine  stately  tree,  with  an  erect  trunk,  form- 
ing at  the  summit  a  graceful  pyramidal  head 
of  a  few  moderate  sized  branches.  It  is  some- 
times called  white-heart  hickory,  although  the 
wood  in  the  old  trees  does  not  differ  in  color 
from  that  of  the  other  kinds.  Its  sap  is  of 
sirup-like  sweetness,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
early  summer.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
C.  t.  maxima  (Nutt.),  bearing  fruit  as  large  as 
an  apple,  with  a  very  thick  husk.  Michaux  as- 
serts that  it  is  slow  of  growth,  and  that  the 
wood  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  worms,  and  is 
the  least  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  mocker- 
nut  hickory  has  a  wide  distribution,  being 
found  in  New  England  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
states.  The  shell-bark  or  shag-bark  hickory 
(G.  alba,  Nutt.)  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its 
shaggy  bark,  its  excellent  fruit,  and  its  ovate, 
half-covered  leaf  buds.  The  shag-bark  is  a 
stately  tree,  rising  to  about  60  to  80  feet.  Its 
branches  are  irregular  and  scattered ;  but  when 
growing  singly  in  open  space,  the  tree  attains 
much  beauty  and  gracefulness.  The  delicious 
flavor  of  its  fruit  is  not  surpassed  by  any  foreign 
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nut.  Large  quantities  of  the  nuts,  brought  from 
districts  where  the  species  grows  best,  are  read- 
ily disposed  of  in  the  markets ;  and  the  logs  and 
larger  branches  are  among  the  best  materials 
for  fuel.  In  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania  and 
westward  to  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  the  thick- 
shelled  hickory  (C.  sulcata,  Nutt.)  is  found,  hav- 
ing nuts  nearly  as  sweet  as  those  of  the  shag- 
bark.  The  pecan  hickory  ( C.  olivaformis,  Nutt.) 
is  a  more  western  and  southern  species,  extend- 
ing in  its  natural  growth  from  Illinois  to  Louis- 
iana. The  tree  is  of  slender  growth,  and  the 
qualities  of  its  fruit  are  well  known.  The  nut- 
meg-fruited hickory  (C. myristica>formis,  Nutt.) 
was  first  described  by  Michaux  from  a  branch 
and  some  nuts  given  him  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  fruit  is  described  as  very  small,  smooth,  and 
brown,  streaked  with  white,  and  strongly  re- 
sembling a  nutmeg;  the  kernel  is  of  little  size  or 
value.  Elliott  says  that  he  was  unable  to  meet 
with  it  in  his  researches,  although  he  made  many 
attempts;  the  specimen  in  question  was  perhaps 
a  mere  garden  variety.  Other  species  are  men- 
tioned, but  on  no  authentic  information. 

HICKORY,  a  S.  W.  co.'  of  Mo.,  intersected 
by  the  Pomme  de  Terre  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Osage;  area,  408  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  3,312,  of 
whom  206  were  slaves.  It  has  a  moderately 
uneven  surface,  covered  in  some  places  by  a 
good  growth  of  timber,  and  a  rich  soil.  The 
productions  in  1S50  were  79,212  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  4,278  of  wheat,  28,212  of  oats,  6,048 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  542  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  4  churches,  and  186 
pupils  in  public  schools.     Capital,  Hermitage. 

HICKS,  Elias,  an  American  preacher  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  born  in  Hempstead,  L.  L, 
March  19,  1748,  died  in  Jericho,  L.  L,  Feb.  27, 
1830.  While  a  youth  he  manifested  a  talent 
for  public  speaking,  and  at  the  age  of  27  was  a 
well  known  preacher.  For  many  years  he  la- 
bored zealously  in  advancing  the  generally  ac- 
cepted doctrines  of  the  Friends  ;  but  having  as 
he  believed  discovered  errors  in  these  tenets, 
he  put  forth  views  of  his  own  which  he  defend- 
ed with  energy  and  ability.  To  advance  these 
views  he  travelled  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  British  provinces,  attracting 
large  congregations  by  his  oratory.  The  result 
was  a  schism  in  the  body  of  Friends;  those  ad- 
hering to  the  old  doctrines  being  specially  term- 
ed orthodox,  while  the  followers  of  Hicks  were 
called  after  him  Hicksites.  (See  Friends.)  He 
preserved  his  intellectual  vigor  till  late  in  life, 
visiting  when  80  years  of  age  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  Now  York.  His 
theological  writings  were  principally  in  an 
epistolary  form. — See  "  Elias  Hicks,  Journal  of 
his  Life  and  Labors"  (Philadelphia,  1828),  and 
his  "  Sermons"  (1828). 

HICKS,  Thomas,  an  American  painter,  born 
in  Newtown,  Bucks  co.,  Penn.,  Oct.  18,  1823. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
educated  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
the  society  of  Friends.     He  attempted  portrait 


painting  in  his  15th  year,  and  in  1838,  after 
copying  the  casts  in  the  Pennsylvania  academy 
of  fine  arts,  entered  the  life  and  antique  schools 
of  the  national  academy  of  design  in  New  York, 
to  whose  annual  exhibition  in  1841  he  contrib- 
uted a  picture  of  the  "Death  of  Abel."  For 
several  j-ears  he  painted  portraits  and  compo- 
sitions, and  in  1845  departed  for  Europe,  where 
he  remained  during  the  next  4  years.  Estab-' 
lishing  himself  in  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
he  painted,  among  other  works,  a  half-length 
figure  called  "Italia,"  for  Mr.  William  H.  Ap- 
pleton  of  New  York.  In  the  succeeding  spring, 
on  the  last  night  of  the  carnival,  he  was  stabbed 
in  the  back  with  a  stiletto  while  crossing  the 
Piazza  Colonna  in  a  dense  crowd,  and  lay  for 
many  weeks  in  a  critical  condition.  After  a 
protracted  residence  in  Italy,  during  which  he 
executed  many  cabinet  pictures,  portraits,  and 
copies  of  the  old  masters,  he  repaired  in  June, 
1848,  to  Paris,  and  after  the  revolutionary  out- 
break of  that  month  harbored  two  insurgents  in 
his  studio,  and  assisted  them  to  escape  from 
France.  He  studied  under  Couture  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  after  a 
brief  residence  in  England  returned  to  New 
York,  of  which  city  he  is  now  a  resident.  He 
has  since  devoted  himself  principally  to  portrait 
painting,  but  has  occasionally  produced  land- 
scapes and  figure  pieces.  His  last  prominent 
portrait  is  that  of  Dr.  Kane  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Advance,  and  he  is  now  engaged  upon  a  large 
picture  of  the  contemporaneous  authors  of  Amer- 
ica, in  which  the  figures  are  of  life  size. 

HIDALGO,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  from 
Mexico  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  drained  by  Palo 
Blanco  and  other  small  streams;  area,  2.300 sq. 
m. ;  pop.  not  given  in  the  latest  state  returns. 
It  has  a  level  surface,  covered  in  many  places 
with  mezquite  and  chapparal,  and  a  productive 
soil.  It  was  formed  from  part  of  Cameron  co. 
in  1852.     Capital,  Edinburg. 

HIDALGO,  a  word  applied  in  Spain  to  every 
noble  man  or  woman,  but  strictly  the  title  of 
the  lowest  order  of  nobility,  constituting  the 
hidalguia.  Some  writers  derive  the  word  from 
hijo  del  Goto,  the  son  of  a  Goth,  such  descent 
being  held  in  Spain  to  imply  greater  purity  of 
blood  than  when  intermixed ;  others  from  hijo 
de  alguno,  son  of  somebody.  Hidalgos  are  di- 
vided into  hidalgos  de  naturaleza,  deriving  their 
privileges  from  their  ancestors,  and  hidalgos  de 
pruilegio,  who  have  purchased  their  rank,  or 
obtained  it  by  court  favor  instead  of  descent, 
and  are  in  this  respect  on  an  equality  with  sim- 
ple caballeros  and  escuderos,  or  knights  and 
squires.  A  hidalgo  de  bragueta  was  one  supposed 
to  possess  the  privileges  of  nobility  from  being 
the  father  of  7  sons  without  an  intervening  fe- 
male child  ;  and  a  hidalgo  de  gotero  was  one 
who  enjoyed  the  rights  of  nobility  in  one  place 
alone.  The  privileges  of  the  hidalgos  were 
abolished  by  the  introduction  of  the  constitu- 
tional system.  In  Portugal  the  word  Jidalguia 
embraces  all  the  nobility  under  the  common 
denomination  of  Jidalgos. 
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HIDALGO  Y  COSTILLA,  Dox  Miguel,  the 
first  leader  in  the  Mexican  war  of  indepen- 
dence, born  in  South  America  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century,  shot  at  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
July  27,  1811.  He  was  a  priest,  and  in  earlier 
life"  was  simply  a  man  of  great  acquirements, 
who  was  anxious  to  promote  industry  in  Mexico, 
and  who  was  noted  for  the  conscientious  ful- 
filment of  his  ecclesiastical  functions.  He  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  silkworm  into  Mexico, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  vine. 
This  conflicted  with  the  policy  of  the  Spanish 
government,  which  was  to  discourage  all  manu- 
factures or  agriculture  which  could  interfere 
with  the  revenue,  and  the  vines  which  Hidalgo 
had  planted  were  destroyed.  This  drove  him 
to  rebellion.  Possessing  much  influence  among 
the  Indians,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  general  in- 
surrection, which  was  to  take  place  Nov.  1, 
1810 ;  but  the  plot  having  been  disclosed  by 
one  of  the  conspirators,  some  of  his  party  were 
arrested,  and  he  was  obliged  to  precipitate  his 
movements.  On  Sept.  10,  having  been  joined 
by  3  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Guanajuato,  he 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  His  eloquence 
had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  multitude  who 
heard  him,  and  when  after  his  oration  he  un- 
furled a  rude  copy  of  the  picture  of  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe,  the  patroness  of  Mexico,  the  war 
assumed  the  character  of  a  crusade.  On  Sept. 
29,  with  an  army  of  20.000  men,  mostly  In- 
dians, he  captured  Guanajuato,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  greatest  outrages  were  committed,  and 
$5,000,000  plundered.  He  took  Valladolid  and 
several  small  places,  and  soon  after  was  pro- 
claimed generalissimo  of  the  Mexican  army,  and 
advanced  against  Mexico ;  but  finding  himself 
almost  without  ammunition,  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat.  During  this  war  the  government  party 
declared  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  warfare  need 
not  be  observed  as  regarded  the  insurgents, 
while  the  latter  retaliated  with  the  most  hor- 
rible atrocities.  On  one  occasion  Hidalgo  is 
said  to  have  massacred  700  prisoners  because 
they  were  Europeans.  After  several  defeats 
the  insurgents  were  left  at  Saltillo  under  charge 
of  Rayon,  while  Hidalgo  and  others  went  to  the 
United  States  to  obtain  arms  and  military  aid. 
On  the  way  they  were  captured  by  a  former 
friend,  and  finally  shot  in  Chihuahua.  They 
died  bravely,  Hidalgo  persisting  to  the  last  in 
his  conviction  that  "the  knell  of  the  Spanish 
rule  had  been  sounded ;  that  though  the  viceroy 
might  resist,  the  end  would  come."  He  was 
after  his  death  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  people, 
and  within  a  few  years  the  place  of  his  execution 
was  shown  to  travellers  as  a  holy  spot. 

HIDES,  in  commerce,  the  skins  of  some  of 
the  larger  animals,  which  are  especially  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  which  are 
also  a  source  of  glue.  The  term  is  applied  chiefly 
to  those  of  cattle,  the  horse,  and  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  of  the  buffalo  when  intended  for  tan- 
ning. The  skins  of  young  cattle  are  distinguished 
as  kips,  and  those  of  the  deer,  sheep,  goat,  seal, 
&c,  even  though  intended  for  leather,  are  called 


skins.   Ox  hides,  which  may  be  considered  as  in- 
cluding all  the  skins  of  the  bovine  kind  designed 
for  leather,  and  horse  hides  also,  are  articles  of 
large  export  from  South  American  countries. 
California  also  has  furnished  great  quantities  of 
them.    The  animals  from  which  they  are  princi- 
pally obtained  roam  in  vast  herds  over  the  exten- 
sive llanos  and  pampas,  the  property  of  the  es- 
tates upon  which  they  may  be  found.    They  are 
lassoed  and  slaughtered  only  for  the  hides,  and 
these  are  immediately  dried  in  the  sun  and  salted 
for  exportation.     Those  obtained  in  the  tropics 
do  not  make  so  good  leather  as  the  hides  of 
temperate  latitudes.     The  hides  of  wild  horse3 
are  said  to  be  of  better  quality  than  those  of 
the   worn-out    domestic    animals.      The  East 
Indies  also  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  hides 
of  commerce,  especially  to  the  English  market. 
They  are  also  obtained  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,  from  Holland,  and 
the  countries  up  the  Mediterranean.     The  skins 
of  domestic  animals  add  to  the  supplies,  and, 
under  the  name  of  green  hides,  are  rated  as  of 
higher  value  than  the  dry  or  salted  foreign  hides ; 
yet  the  latter,  weight  for  weight,  will  produce 
much  more  leather,  on  account  of'  the  water 
contained  in  the  former,  which,  however,  re- 
quire less  labor  in  their  treatment.     The  heavi- 
est hides,  and  those  which  make  the  best  sole 
leather,  are  the  skins  of  the  largest  oxen.   Those 
Of  the  bull  are  thickest  about  the  neck  and  parts 
of  the  belly,  but  in  the  back  they  are  inferior  in 
thickness  and  in  fineness  of  grain  to  the  hides 
of  oxen,  or  even  of  cows  and  heifers.   But  hides 
differ  much  in  quality  even  when  obtained  from 
animals  resembling  each  other  in  size  and  in 
other  respects,  and  their  relative  excellence  can- 
not always  be  determined  on  examination.    The 
best  are  made  into  the  heavy  leather  used  for 
the  best  trunks,  soles  of  shoes,  belts  for  ma- 
chinery,  harness,    and    other  purposes.   .  The 
lighter  qualities  serve  for  the  uppers  of  common 
boots  and  shoes,  and  some  are  employed  in 
European  countries  without  tanning  for  cover- 
ing trunks.     Kips  and  the  skins  of  calves  make 
the  best  leather  for  the  uppers  of  fine  boots  and 
shoes.     Horse  hides  are  inferior  in  thickness 
and  strength,  and  only  the  best  will  serve  even 
for  uppers.     They  are  split  or  shaved  for  the 
thin  enamelled  leather  used  for  ladies'  shoes,  and 
are  made  into  the  white  material  called  lace 
leather,  which  is  used  for  thongs,  for  lacing 
belts,  and  various  other  purposes.     The  hides 
of  mules  and  asses  are  tanned  to  make  the 
leather  called  shagreen,  which  is  used  for  scab- 
bards, and  formerly  for  cases  for  various  instru- 
ments.    The  hides  of  the  hippopotamus  are  ex- 
ported in  small  numbers  from  southern  Africa 
to  be  tanned  for  making  the  beetling  implements 
used  in  Avashing  and  bleaching  cotton  and  linen 
goods. — Hides  were  an   important   article  of 
trade  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  being  largely 
imported  from  foreign  countries  and  received  as 
tribute  from  the  conquered  tribes.  In  the  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  skins 
of  the  leopard,  fox,  and  other  animals  are  seen 
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laid  before  the  throne  of  a  Pharaoh,  together 
with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  rare  woods,  and  various 
productions  of  vanquished  countries.  They  ex- 
hibited great  skill  in  their  methods  of  curing 
the  hides,  as  well  as  of  tanning  and  working  the 
leather  into  various  useful  and  ornamental  ar- 
ticles.— Hides  are  prepared  for  tanning  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  process  of  cleansing  to  remove 
the  particles  of  flesh  adhering  to  them,  and  also 
the  salt  used  in  curing  them,  which  in  the  for- 
eign hides  may  average  15  lbs.  for  each  one. 
The  hairs  are  also  to  be  removed  by  a  subse- 
quent process  of  depilation.  For  the  cleansing 
they  are  soaked  in  soft  water  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  as  may  be  required,  and  the  time  and 
labor  attending  the  operation  are  shortened  and 
the  risk  of  putrefaction  avoided  by  the  use  of  a 
swiftly  running  stream.  The  power  of  ma- 
chinery is  sometimes  applied  to  lessen  the  labor 
of  tramping  and  handling  the  hides,  by  which 
they  are  beaten  as  in  the  operation  of  felting 
cloth.  To  remove  the  hair  different  processes  are 
in  use.  As  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  juice 
of  some  plant,  probably  the  periploca  seca?none, 
which  the  Arabs  now  employ  for  this  purpose. 
The  skins  are  first  left  for  3  days  in  flour  and 
salt,  and,  the  fat  and  impurities  being  removed 
from  the  inner  side,  this  is  washed  over  with 
the  acrid  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  extracted  by 
bruising  the  stalks  between  stones,  and  mixed 
with  water.  This  causes  the  hair  to  fall  off 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  modern  times  the 
practice  has  long  been  to  soak  the  heavy 
hides  for  months  in  vats  containing  lime  water, 
passing  them  from  one  to  another  of  greater 
strength  than  the  first.  The  hair  at  last  can  be 
easily  removed  together  with  the  epidermis  by 
the  two-handed  scraping  knife  rubbed  over  it, 
as  the  hide  is  laid  flesh  side  down  on  the  bench 
made  for  this  use.  The  fleshy  substances  on  the 
other  side  are  then  scraped  off,  and  these  are 
employed,  like  the  head,  cheeks,  and  other  parts 
of  the  hide  which  are  unsuitable  for  leather,  in 
the  manufacture  of  glue.  Machines  have  been 
adopted  in  large  establishments  for  facilitating 
the  scraping  operation.  The  lime  that  remains 
in  the  pores  of  the  skin  has  to  be  removed  by 
an  operation  called  bating,  which  consists  in 
soaking  the  hides  in  a  bath  of  some  solution 
containing  an  element,  as  chlorine,  that  will  form 
a  soluble  compound  with  the  lime.  The  prep- 
arations that  have  been  in  use  for  tins  purpose 
are  generally  empirical,  and  sometimes  com- 
posed of  disgusting  excrementary  matt  rials,  the 
presence  of  which  must  tend  to  induce  putre- 
faction. Hydrochloric  acid  has  been  advan- 
tageously substituted,  and  sugar  or  molasses  is 
found  to  be  suitable  from  its  property  of  form- 
ing a  soluble  saccharate  with  the  lime.  The  acid 
serves  also  to  swell  or  raise  the  texture  of  the 
hides,  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  to  com- 
bine with  the  tannin.  Instead  of  using  lime  as  a 
depilatory,  weak  acids  are  often  employed  with 
good  effect.  Even  sour  milk  is  found  a  good 
application,  and  acetic  acid  generated  in  the  fer- 


mentation of  farinaceous  meals,  the  hides  being 
soaked  in  a  succession  of  several  vats  in  which 
this  fermentation  is  going  on.  nides  are  also 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  laid  in  piles  and  allowed 
to  begin  to  putrefy,  great  care  being  taken  to 
stop  the  process  as  soon  as  the  hair  becomes 
ready  to  separate.  The  process  is  called  sweat- 
ing. In  France  they  have  also  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  steam  in  a  chamber,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  80°. 
By  these  processes  the  hides  lose  about  £  of  their 
weight.  In  the  American  plan,  which  is  in 
general  use  in  the  northern  states,  the  object 
is  more  effectually  obtained  with  much  less 
labor,  and  with  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  leather, 
while  the  loss  in  weight  is  but  ^  to  $.  The  hides 
are  suspended  in  a  cool  vault,  protected  like  an 
ice  house  against  the  entrance  of  warm  air,  and 
furnished  with  a  covered  channel  way  that  an- 
swers both  as  a  drain  and  a  conduit  for  cool 
damp  air.  Cool  spring  water  is  conveyed  into 
the  vault,  falling  around  its  sides  in  spray.  The 
hides  are  thus  kept  in  a  mist,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  maintained  at  44°  to  56° ;  and  in  6  to 
12  days  they  are  found  to  be  freed  from  all  ex- 
traneous matter  without  loss  of  or  injury  to  the 
albumen,  gelatine,  and  fibrine  of  the  skin.  No 
fermentation  has  taken  place,  but  the  epidermis 
with  the  roots  of  the  hair  has  been  distended 
and  removed  by  the  swelling  action  of  the  cold 
vapor  absorbed.  After  the  process  of  raising  or 
swelling  the  texture,  to  which  the  hides  intend- 
ed for  pliable  leather  are  subjected,  they  are 
ready  for  the  operation  of  tanning,  by  which 
they  are  converted  into  leather.  For  the  further 
treatment  of  hides,  see  Cckryixg,  and  Leather. 
— The  imports  of  hides  and  skins  into  the  United 
States  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  were 
chiefly  from  Venezuela,  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil, 
and  Calcutta,  and  were  valued  at  $9,884,358. 
The  greater  part  came  to  New  York  and  Boston. 
About  $1,250,000  worth  were  reexported,  chiefly 
to  Belgium  and  the  Danish  "West  Indies.  Ameri- 
can hides  were  exported  to  Canada,  France,  and 
England,  to  the  amount  of  about  $900,000.  The 
following  table  of  the  operations  of  the  New 
York  hide  market  for  the  year  1858  is  from  the 
trade  circular  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Hull,  Dec,  31,  1858: 

Stock  of  hides  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 185S 375.000 

Imports.  turei_'ii  and  domestic,  for  the  year 1,902,000 

City  and  country  slaughters  not  appearing  in  imports   250,000 

Total  supply  for  the  year 2,527,000 

Taken  for  kip  and  upper  leather  purposes  250,000 
"  for  enamelled  and  patent  leather..  100,000 
"  by  western  and  Canadian  tanners. .  100,000 
"     by  neighboring  cities  (sole  leather 

hides) 150,000 

Stock  in  hand  this  date 50,000—  650,000 

Entered  into  consumption  for  sole  leather  purposes 

by  the  New  York  trade  during  the  year l,S77,O0O 

HIERAPOLIS  (Gr.,  sacred  city).  I.  A  city 
of  Phrygia,  between  the  rivers  Lycos  and  Mae- 
ander,  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs  and  its 
cave  Plutonium,  from  which  arose  a  mephitic 
vapor  which  was  poisonous  to  all  but  the  priests 
of  Cybele.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  who  mentions  it  in  his 
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epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  13).  Its  ruins, 
with  stalactites  and  incrustations  formed  by  its 
warm  springs,  are  found  at  an  unoccupied  place 
called  Bambuk-Kalessi.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Epictetus  the  philosopher.  II.  A  city  in 
Syria,  called  Bambyce  by  the  early  natives,  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte  or 
Ashtoreth,  and  a  great  emporium  under  the 
Seleucida?.  Its  site,  first  discovered  by  Maun- 
drell,  is  marked  by  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Syriac 
remains. 

HIERO.  I.  A  Syracusan  tyrant,  who  succeed- 
ed his  brother  Gelon,  478  B.  O,  died  in  Catana 
in  467.  After  having  made  peace  with  his 
brother  Polyzelus  and  Theron  of  Agrigentum, 
with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  foreign  conquest.  In  Sicily  he 
made  himself  master  of  Naxos  and  Catana, 
whose  inhabitants  he  transferred  to  Leontini, 
while  he  repeopled  those  cities  with  colonists 
of  Dorian  origin.  In  Italy  he  prevented  the 
destruction  of  Locri  by  threatening  its  enemy 
Anaxilas  with  war,  and  subsequently  effect- 
ed the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Micythus  from 
Rhegium.  But  the  most  glorious  event  of  his 
reign  was  his  great  victory  over  the  Etruscan 
fleet  near  Cumte,  474  B.  C.  He  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  poets  and  philosophers.  His  triumphs 
at  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  games  are  cel- 
ebrated in  the  odes  of  Pindar.  II.  A  Syra- 
cusan monarch,  son  of  Hierocles,  born  about 
307  B.  O,  died  about  216.  He  was  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens 
in  270.  His  great  object  appears  to  have  been 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mamertines  from  Sicily  ; 
and  when  the  Romans  took  that  people  under 
their  protection,  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Sicily 
with  a  migbty  force.  The  combined  armies  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans  then  proceed- 
ed to  lay  siege  to  Messana;  but  Hiero,  having 
been  attacked  and  defeated  by  Appius  Claudius, 
the  Roman  consul,  was  panic-struck,  and  re- 
treated precipitately  to  Syracuse.  Soon  after 
this  disaster,  seeing  his  territory  laid  waste  by 
the  Romans,  and  many  of  his  cities  in  their  pos- 
session, he  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  the 
Carthaginian  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Romans  by  which  he  secured  to  him- 
self the  whole  S.  E.  and  E.  of  Sicily  as  far  as 
Tauromenium.  From  this  period  till  his  death 
Hiero  remained  the  steady  friend  of  the  Romans, 
and  when  he  visited  Rome  was  received  with 
the  highest  honors. 

HIEROGLYPHICS  (Gr.  Upos,  sacred,  and 
yXu0Q),  to  carve),  the  monumental  inscriptions 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (SCHI  N"  MuT  NuTeE, 
writing  of  language  divine).  They  are  also  found 
written  on  a  reduced  scale  in  colors  on  gar- 
ments, tools,  and  papyri.  Herodotus  (ii.  36) 
gives  us  the  earliest  information  concerning 
them  in  stating  that  the  Egyptians  write  from 
right  to  left,  and  employ  two  kinds  of  ypap.para 
or  letters,  namely,  the  holy,  Upa,  and  the  popu- 
lar, SrjpoTLKa.  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  81,  and  iii.  3) 
writes  that  the  priests  teach  their  sons  two  kinds 
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of  letters,  viz.,  the  sacred,  reserved  to  them- 
selves, and  the  8rjp.o)8r),  which  are  learned  by  all 
persons.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Srpco^arfty, 
vi.  4)  mentions  three  kinds  of  letters,  viz. :  Upa- 
TiKa,  Upoy\v<piK(i,  and  eni(TTo\oypa.(piKa,  and  gives 
two  kinds  of  the  second :  1,  the  KvpuAoyiKa 
(properly  pronounced),  "according  to  the  first 
elements,1'  representing  the  figure  of  the  object 
the  first  sound  of  whose  name  is  pronounced ; 
2,  the  <rvp{3okiKa,  which  are  of  three  sorts :  o, 
pronounced  rightly  by  imitation,  that  is  to  say, 
representing  the  object  by  a  symbol ;  Z>,  trop- 
ically written  ;  c,  allegorized,  or  interpreted  by 
enigmas.  The  Hierogtyphica  of  Horapollo  Ni- 
lous  (edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  C.  de  Pauw, 
Utrecht,  1 727,  and  by  A.  T.  Corey,  London,  1840), 
written  in  Egyptian  and  translated  into  Greek 
by  Philippus,  a  work  of  no  great  antiquity, 
explains  189  symbols,  most  of  them  in  a  doubt- 
ful manner ;  for  instance,  the  number  1095  as 
indicative  of  silence.  Tacitus  (Annates,  ii.  60) 
relates  that  structis  molibus  litterce  JEgyptim 
were  interpreted  to  Germanicus  at  Thebes  by 
an  old  priest.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks 
of  several  obelisks  at  Rome,  and  gives  a  part  of 
the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  that  erected 
under  Augustus,  in  the  great  circus,  which  was 
made  by  Hermapion,  an  Egyptian  priest.  He 
also  states  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  wrote  let- 
ters instead  of  words,  and  sometimes  instead  of 
phrases.  A  few  notices  concerning  hieroglyphics 
are  found  in  Plutarch's  "Isis  and  Osiris."  Por- 
phyry asserts  that  Pythagoras  learned  the  three 
kinds  of  writing  from  the  priests,  the  epistola- 
ry, hieroglyphic,  and  symbolic.  After  Young's 
discoveries  had  been  matured,  the  symbolism 
of  19  hieroglyphics  (derived  from  Chasrenion's 
lost  work  on  them)  was  found  by  Birch  in  the 
commentary  of  Tzetzes  on  the  Iliad.  The  Pro* 
dromus  Coptus  (1636)  of  Athanasius  Kircher 
attempted  to  explain  every  thing  in  a  mystical, 
metaphysical,  cabalistic  way,  without  guessing 
any  thing  rightly,  deriving  the  Greek  from 
Egyptian.  De  Guignes  senior  tried  to  prove 
that  the  Egyptian  epistolary,  hieroglyphic, 
and  symbolic  characters  are  found  in  those  of 
the  Chinese,  and  that  the  latter  were  a  colony 
from  Egypt.  Koch,  Tentamen  Enucleationis 
Hi  e  roglyphicorum  quoranclum  Xinnmorum  (St. 
Petersburg,  1788-9),  believed  that  he  had  found 
five  alphabets  on  the  coins  of  Hasmonein,  on 
the  images  of  Isis,  and  on  a  sphinx.  George 
Zoega,  a  learned  Dane,  wrote  an  excellent  work, 
De  Obeliscis  Roma  (1797),  and  De  Origine  et 
Hsu  Obeliscorum.  Aided  by  a  knowledge  of 
Coptic,  and  a  good  collection  of  later  Greek 
writers,  he  distinguished  mere  figures  from  real 
hieroglyphs,  determined  their  number,  asserted 
that  the  elliptic  rings  (cartouches)  contain  proper 
names,  as  Barthelemy  had  suspected,  and  first 
applied  the  term  phonetic  to  hieroglyphs,  al- 
though he  yet  believed,  with  Ammianus.  that 
letters  might  denote  words.  Zoega's  disquisi- 
tions were  repeated  by  James  Bailey,  Hiero- 
glypliicorum  Origo  et  Natura  (Cambridge, 
1816),  but  he  denies  the  congruence  of  the  Greek . 
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text  on  the  Rosetta  stone  with  the  hieroglyphic, 
where  he  supposes  that  the  priests  wrote,  in 
their  own  favor,  something  else  than  what  the 
Greek  contained. — A  bright  period  dawned  on 
Egyptology  with  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta 
6tone  by  Bouchard  (1799),  while  digging  in  the 
fort  of  St.  Julian,  W.  R.  Hamilton,  the  author 
of  JEgyptiaca,  sent  it  to  England  (1802),  after 
its  inscriptions  had  been  printed  at  Cairo.  It 
is  of  black  basaltoid  granite,  a  parallelogram  in 
shape,  originally  rounded  at  the  top.  It  con- 
tains three  inscriptions :  the  highest  in  hiero- 
glyphics, of  which  the  14  remaining  lines  are  all 
somewhat  mutilated  on  the  right,  and  12  also 
on  the  left;  the  middle  one  in  demotic  charac- 
ters, in  32  lines,  of  which  15  are  mutilated  on 
the  right ;  and  the  lowest  in  Greek  of  54  lines, 
of  which  the  lowest  27  are  injured  on  the  right. 
The  first  two  inscriptions  are  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  and  versions  of  the  original  Greek 
composition,  which  is  a  decree  of  the  guild  of 
the  priests  of  Memphis,  in  honor  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  (March  29,  195  B.  C.)  after  his  vic- 
tory over  the  iEtolian  rebels.  Heyne  and  Por- 
son  restored  and  elucidated  the  Greek  text. 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (1802)  distinguished  the 
demotic  groups  corresponding  to  the  names  of 
Ptolemy,  Arsinoe,  and  Alexander.  Akerblad, 
a  Swede  (1802),  well  versed  in  Coptic,  analyzed 
the  above  and  13  other  names  and  words  of  the 
demotic  (ey^oopijj)  text,  such  as  Chemi,  Egypt, 
phv.ro,  king,  ueo,  priest;  found  the  charac- 
ters denoting  1,  2,  3  ;  made  out  an  alphabet  of 
16  characters ;  but  he  did  not  suspect  the  sym- 
bolic signs,  or  the  omission  of  the  medial  vowels, 
while  believing  the  enchorial  to  be  hieratic. 
Several  memoirs  and  plates  in  the  great  Descrip- 
tion de  VEgypte  pendant  V expedition  de  Varmee 
Francaise  (Paris,  1809-'43)  treat  merely  the 
material  part  of  the  inscriptions,  distinguish 
them  from  the  scenic  figures,  notice  some  sym- 
bols mentioned  by  Greek  writers,  and  give  two 
good  copies  of  the  Rosetta  stone  ;  but  they  con- 
tain many  errors  as  to  astronomical  representa- 
tions and  as  to  the  age  of  the  monuments. 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  made  a  conjectural  transla- 
tion of  the  Rosetta  inscription  (published  by 
Boughton  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society,"  May,  1815  ;  revised  in  the  Muse- 
um Criticum,  Cambridge,  1815).  Young  studied 
the  Coptic,  and  proceeded  in  a  mathematical 
manner  to  compare  the  various  texts  and  groups 
of  characters,  though  without  deep  philological 
explorations.  He  employed  Akerblad's  alphabet 
in  deciphering  the  contents  of  the  rings,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  names  of  various  king?,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Chinese.  He  distinguished 
about  100  characters,  50  groups  of  words,  and 
150  corresponding  to  Greek  words ;  explained 
several  of  them  rightly  ;  discovered  the  numeral 
signs  of  1,  10,  100,  1,000,  and  10,000,  from  en- 
chorial bills  of  sale  and  receipts ;  distinguished 
later  the  enchorial  from  the  hieratic  method,  de- 
riving both  from  the  hieroglyphs,  and  arranged 
them  (1823).  He  found  no  Rosettan  hieroglyphs 
in  the  so  called  "  Book  of  the  Dead, "  and  be- 


lieved all  hieroglyphs  to  be  ideogrammatic,  ex- 
cept in  proper  names.  Thus  he  thought  that  a 
hammer  denoted  God,  and  a  man  pouring  out 
from  a  vessel,  a  priest.  He  suspected  syllables 
in  the  enchorial  characters,  but  had  no  idea  of 
homophonous  characters  or  of  a  satisfactory 
alphabet,  although  he  had  (1816)  agreed  with 
the  French  commission  that  the  demotic  text 
of  Rosetta  was  alphabetic,  and  although  he 
afterward  (1823)  claimed  the  discovery  of  an 
alphabet.  Out  of  20  rings  or  shields  he  read 
but  two  rightly,  and  explained  out  of  the  13 
signs  in  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  only  three  ex- 
actly and  approximately.  His  labors  are  also 
recorded  in  the  "  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Society,"  and  in  his  letters  to  De  Sacy  (1814 
-'15),  to  Archduke  John  (1821),  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  vol. 
iv.  (1819),  and,  after  his  death,  in  an  appen- 
dix to  Tattam's  "Egyptian  Grammar,"  and 
in  the  "Rudiments  of  an  Egyptian  Diction- 
ary" (London,  1830). — J.  F.  Champollion  pub- 
lished VEgypte  sous  ks  Pharaons  (Paris,  1814), 
and  was,  independently  of  his  own  genius,  led 
into  the  right  path  both  by  the  successes  of 
Akerblad  and  Young,  and  by  hints  derived  from 
Cailliaud,  who  had  delineated  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base  of  a  small  obelisk  at  Philaj,  that 
had  been  dug  out  in  1815  by  William  Banks,  who 
set  it  up  in  1821  at  Kingston  hall,  Devonshire,  and 
sent  copies  of  it  to  all  Egyptologists,  with  the 
notation  of  5  letters  (p  t  o  I  e  and  I  e  o  p  i)  in 
the  names  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  and  of  two 
Cleopatras,  one  his  sister,  the  other  his  wife. 
Champollion  says  in  his  work  De  Vecriture  hi- 
eratique  (1821)  that  the  hieroglyphs  are  sym- 
bolic and  not  alphabetic ;  but  he  both  corrects 
himself  and  acknowledges  Young's  merits  in  the 
Lettre  d  Dacier  (1822),  in  which  he  reads  Ptol- 
emy and  some  other  names  rightly.  He  pub- 
lished Pantheon  Egyjrtien  (1823),  and  Precis  du 
systeme  hieroglyphique  (1824),  in  which  he 
teaches  that  the  phonetic  characters  are  true 
letters  expressive  of  the  sounds  of  the  language ; 
that  all  methods  of  writing,  even  in  common 
words,  consist  of  both  ideograms  and  phonograms, 
which  latter  constitute  about  £  of  the  charac- 
ters in  all  hieroglyphic  texts ;  and  that  the  an- 
cient language  was  essentially  the  same  with 
the  Coptic.  He  enriched  and  improved  Aker- 
blad's alphabet,  read  about  50  names  of  Cassars 
and  kings,  without  being  able  to  decipher  all 
the  name  shields,  recognized  many  homophona 
(characters  of  things  whose  names  begin  with 
the  same  sound),  and  determined  rightly  most  of 
the  grammatical  forms,  but  neglected  the  study 
of  the  demotic  graphic  system.  Having  passed 
16  months  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  with  Salvador 
Cherubim,  who  made  many  drawings,  he  wrote 
his  Grammaire  Egyptienne,  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  French  government  (1836-41),  and 
Diclionnaire  Egyptien>  (1844). — Sickler,  who 
wrote  (1819-22)  on  the  hieroglyphics  in  the 
myth  of  iEsculapius,  and  on  the  sacred  language 
of  the  priests,  fancied  that  all  hieroglyphs  were 
paronomastic  (rebus-like,  as,  for  instance,  the 
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images  of  a  bridge  and  of  a  man  for  the  name  of 
Bridgeman)  ;  but,  being  ignorant  of  Coptic,  he 
Semiticizes  every  thing.  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarten, 
Bemcrhungen  uber  den  Aegyptischen  Text  eines 
Papyrus,  &c.  (Greifswalde,  1824),  discovered 
several  grammatic  forms  and  the  names  of 
several  Ptolemies.  Hee'ren  suspected  the  pho- 
netic nature  of  the  hieratic  writing.  Julius 
Klaprotli,  a  violent  opponent  of  Champollion, 
follows  Horapollo  in  his  Lettre  sur  la  decouverte 
des  hieroglyphes  acrologiques  (Paris,  1827);  he 
says  that  each  hieroglyph  denotes  all  Coptic 
words  commencing  with  the  sound  of  the  name 
of  the  depicted  object;  thus:  raw?-,  rope,  denotes 
also  mei,  love ;  mulaj,  owl,  denotes  also  mu, 
death  ;  af,  fly,  also  anoni,  impudence,  &c.  Gu- 
lianoft',  in  his  Reclierches  sur  V expression  des 
signes  hieroglyphiques  (Leipsic,  1839),  believes 
that  they  originated  from  the  demotic  and  hier- 
atic, with  the  aim  of  concealing  the  meaning  of 
the  inscriptions.  Janeli,  of  Naples,  in  his  Fun- 
damenta  Hermeneutica  Hieroglyphics  Critical 
Veterum  Gentium,  and  Tobulce,  Rosettance Hiero- 
glyphics et  Centuries  Sinogrammatum  Poly- 
graphicorum  Interpretatio  per  Lexeographiam 
Temurico-Semiticam  (Naples,  1830),  considers 
the  hieroglyphs,  sphenograms,  sinograms,  and 
the  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Runic  writings  as  a 
mystical  system.  Rosellini,  a  disciple  of  Cham- 
pollion, who  examined  with  him  many  monu- 
ments at  Turin  and  elsewhere  in  Italy  (1825-6), 
wrote  Sistema  geroglificodel  Sig.  Champollion  il 
minore  (Pisa,  1825),  and  Tributo  diriconoscenza 
e  d'amore  alia  onorata  memoria  di  G.  F.  Cham- 
pollion (1832) ;  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  in  1828,  and  published 
Monumenti  delV  Egitto  e  della  Nubia :  I.  storici; 
II.  cicili,  i  del  culto  (1843).  Salvolini,  another 
disciple  of  Champollion,  accused  of  having  used 
the  papers  of  his  master  for  his  own  purposes, 
wrote  Lettre  d  Vabbe  Gazzera,  &c.  (Paris,  1832), 
examined  the  hieratic  text  of  Sallier's  pa- 
.pyrus,  from  which  he  drew  his  Campagne  de 
Rhamses'le  Grand  (Se-Sothis,  son  of  Sothis  or 
Sesostris,  about  1400)  (1831-'5) ;  and  Analyse 
grammaticale  raisonnee  de  differents  textes  Egyp- 
tiens:  vol.  i.,  Texte  hieroglyphigue  et  demotique 
de  la  pierre  de  Rosette,  &c.  (1836).  This  was  the 
first  phonetic  elucidation  of  the  Rosetta  stone. 
He  explains  100  characters  of  Champollion  and 
as  many  of  his  own,  but  without  much  philolo- 
gical profundity.  Richard  Lepsius,  the  most  saga- 
cious, learned,  and  diligent  of  Champollionists, 
employs  the  scrutiny  of  writing  as  an  efficacious 
means  of  scrutinizing  languages.  He  has  pub- 
lished Lettre  d  Rosellini  sur  V alphabet  hiero- 
glyphique  (Paris,  1837);  Das  Todtenbuch  der 
alten  Aegypter  nach  dem  hieroglyph  ischen  Papy- 
rus zu  Turin  (arranged  by  Seyffarth,  and  wrong- 
ly called  rituel  funeraire  by  Champollion) ; 
Auswahl  dgyptischer  Urkunden  (Leipsic,  1842), 
after  his  return  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  hy  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia in  1842 ;  Denkmalcr  aus  Aegypten  und  Aethi- 
opien  (1842-'5),  and  Brief e  (Berlin,  1852) ;  Weber 
eine  hieroglyphische  Inschrift  am,  Tempel  zu  Ed- 


fu  (1855) ;  and  Konigsbuch  der  alten  Aegypter 
(1858).  He  has  modified  the  views  of  Cham- 
pollion; discovered  11  characters,  and  distrib- 
uted 34  among  15  sounds  of  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage ;  showed  that  certain  figures  were  chosen 
in  certain  places  on  account  of  symmetry  in  the 
inscriptions ;  distinguished  more  clearly  the  an- 
cient characters  from  those  that  were  employed 
later ;  and  shown  the  analogy  by  examples,  for 
instance  CLEOPATRA  written  thus:  Kelt, 
knee ;  Laboi,  lion ;  Eake,  reed-leaf;  a  flower 
for  O ;  a  square  for  P ;  Achdm,  eagle ;  Tot, 
hand  ;  Ro,  mouth  ;  and  Achom — (O  and  P  with- 
out corresponding  Coptic  words).  He  also 
shows  that  there  were  characters  of  mixed  ele- 
ments, both  phonetic  and  symbolic.  M.  G. 
Schwarze,  Das  alte  Aegypten  (Berlin,  1843),  en- 
deavored to  evolve  Champollion's  system  ge- 
netically, although  he  had  little  faith  in  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  hieroglyphs.  (See  Coptic 
Language.)  Chr.  C.J.  Bunsen,  Aegyptens Stelle 
in  der  Weltgeschichte  (Hamburg,  1845,  and  Go- 
tha,  1857),  is  an  admirer  of  Lepsius,  and  en- 
deavors with  great  effort  to  establish  a  theory 
of  his  own  on  the  development  of  man's  histo- 
ry, in  a  mystic  and  metaphysical  way.  He  fur- 
nishes a  grammar  and  various  lists  of  Egyptian 
words. — A  school  of  a  method  different  from 
that  of  Champollion  was  inaugurated  by  Fr. 
A.  Spohn's  work,  Ueber  Hieroglyphen  und  ihre 
Deutung  und,  uber  die  Sprache  der  alten  Aegyp- 
ter (Leipsic,  1820),  in  which  he  asserts  that 
both  the  hieratic  and  demotic  styles  are  alto- 
gether phonetic,  and  that  the  hieroglyphs  alone 
are  symbolic  images.  Gustav  Seyffarth  (who 
since  1856  has  resided  in  the  United  States) 
edited  Spohn's  De  Lingua  et  Literis  Veterum 
jEgyptorum  (Leipsic,  1825-31),  and  has  de- 
veloped his  own  views  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics  in  many  works  and  in  many  articles 
scattered  through  periodicals.  The  most  prom- 
inent of  them  are :  Bemerkungen  uber  einen 
dgyptischen  Papyrus,  &c.  (1826);  Rudimenta 
Hieroglyphorum  (1826)  ;  Brevis  Defensio  Hie- 
roglyphices  Invents  '  a  Spohn  et  Seyffarth 
(1827)  ;  Beitrage  sur  Kenntniss  der  Literatur, 
Kunst,  &c,  der  alten  Aegypter  (very  mystical 
and  dogmatic,  occasioned  by  a  passage  of  Chas- 
remon,  in  Iambliehus  de  Mysteriis  ^Egyptiacis 
(1833)  ;  Alphabeta  Genuina,  &c.  (1840)  ;  a 
syllabary  sent  to  prominent  Egyptologists,  and 
Grammatica  jEgyptiaca  (Gotha,  1855) ;  on  the 
'•  Fable  of  Abydos."  edited  by  Burton,  Cairo, 
1827  (1846)  ;  "Theolog ischen  Schriften  der  al- 
ten Aegypter  nach  dem  Turiner  Papyrus  zum 
ersten  Male  ubersetzt  (1855),  &c.  Seyffarth 
has  repeatedly  altered  his  views,  and  has  put 
forth  many  theories,  as  for  instance  that  the 
demotic  style  was  originally  like  the  Phoeni- 
cian, and  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  but  calli- 
graphic modifications  of  the  hieratic.  He  has 
taught  that  all  hieroglyphics  are  phonetic,  both 
alphabetic  and  syllabic;  that  the  ancient  form 
of  the  Coptic  was  their  language,  whereas  Cham- 
pollion insists  on  the  modern  Coptic.  He  also 
claims  the  doctrine  of  homongeneity  of  assonance 
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and  of  syllabism  as  his  own.  Dr.  Max  A.  Uhle- 
inann  founds  a  system  on  Seyffarth's  principles, 
with  whom  he  disagrees  in  some  things,  and  has 
written  a  great  number  of  exegetical  and  contro- 
versial works.  He  uses  the  Hebrew  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  certain  cases,  where  no  Coptic  equiv- 
alent can  be  found.  The  most  recent  Champol- 
lionist,  who  also  especially  treats  of  the  demotic 
style  (after  the  few  hints  by  De  Sacy,  Akerblad, 
Young,  and  Spohn).  is  Henry  Brugsch,  a  pupil 
of  Passalacqua,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  He 
has  explained  more  than  100  new  demotic  char- 
acters, and  made  many  other  discoveries. — 
Champollion  distributes  the  hieroglyphics  into 
3  classes :  1,  the  mimetic  or  figurative,  express- 
ing objects  by  their  images ;  2,  the  tropic,  of  4 
kinds,  expressing  objects,  a,  by  synecdoche,  a 
part  for  the  whole  figure ;  b,  by  metonymy, 
cause  and  effect  mutually,  as  eye  for  sight,  star- 
ry sky  for  night;  c,  by  metaphor,  as  bee  for 
king,  lion  for  superiority  ;  d,  by  enigma,  as  os- 
trich leather  for  justice,  palm  twig  for  year;  3, 
the  phonetic,  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
the  others.  Lepsius  establishes  four  classes :  1, 
ideograms,  subdivided  into  figurative  and  sym- 
bolic or  tropic ;  2,  phonograms,  either  alphabetic 
or  more  amplified  (with  syllables)  under  the 
Komans ;  3,  intermediary  (mixed)  or  condition- 
al phonograms,  that  is,  ideograms  that  became 
phonetic  in  certain  words,  either  initial  or  in 
the  second  place ;  4,  determinatives,  including 
not  only  those  of  Champollion,  but  also  his  gram- 
matical signs  which  are  not  phonetic,  as  11  to  de- 
note the  dual,  111  the  plural,  &c.  To  these  dis- 
tinctions he  adds  seven  sources  of  information : 
1,  additional  signs,  as  the  image  of  writing  ma- 
terials near  the  figure  of  the  scribe;  2,  bilingual 
inscriptions;  3,  variants  in  different  copies  of  the 
same  text ;  4,  correspondence  with  Coptic  words ; 

5,  phonetic  complements  to  initial  ideograms,  as 
lyre  (N),  snake  (F),  and  mouth  (E),meaning  no/re, 
good,  while  the  lyre  alone  is  the  symbol  of  good ; 

6,  many  phonograms  under  the  Romans  that  had 
been  ideograms  under  the  Pharaohs ;  7,  observa- 
tions in  Diodorus,  Plutarch  (thus,  that  iri,  eye, 
with  sceptre  denoted  Osiris;  properly,  lies, 
throne,  -{-iri,  eye),  Clement,  Eusebius,  &c.  The 
hieratic  and  demotic  writing  differ  less  from  each 
other  than  do  the  respective  idioms.  Of  the 
old  language  we  find  some  words  preserved  in 
various  authors ;  for  instance,  in  Pliny  :  alabas- 
tritis,  from  al-ubash,  stone-white ;  giris,  iaro, 
ieor  (Nile) ;  seris,  sares,  a  plant ;  in  Plutarch  : 
anev6qs,  amenti,  infernal  region;  Memphis,  manr 
nvfi,  goods  (of)  port;  ampei,  shairi,  festival; 
X^fiia,  Chemi,  Egypt;  in  Clement:  a/mtSo- 
vajrrm,  erpe-nebet,  servant  (of)  temple ;  in  Hora- 
pollo:  bal,  p-ahe,  soul ;  baieth,  bait,  hawk;  eth, 
hct,  heart;  Noun,  win  (abyss),  Kile;  Sothis,  Si- 
rins  (dog  star);  in  Herodotus:  /3nptr,  barl,  ship; 
KuXnortpiy,  garment ;  nipinpir,  pi-romi,  the  man  ; 
^ap^ai,  p-emsuch,  the  crocodile;  in  Josephus: 
vK-o-cor,  king-shepherd,  &c.  This  ancient  lan- 
guage nourished  for  2,000  years.  There  are  few 
6telas,  or  monumental  stones,  in  both  dialects,  and 
the  hieratic  tachygraphy  arose  later.    The  Saidic 


was  the  last  period  of  beautiful  hieroglyph- 
ics; it  was  followed  by  demotic  bilinguals  (an- 
cient and  demotic,  or  MuT  SHAI,  language  (of) 
books),  for  daily  use  in  contracts  and  sales,  as 
found  at  Thebes.  Manetho  (Ma-n-Thvth,  given 
by  Thoth,  280  B.  C),  a  learned  priest  of  Seben- 
nytos,  calls  the  ancient  letters  ItpoypacpiKa.  The 
demotic,  SCHI  ReM  eN  KeMi  (writing  men  of 
Egypt)  was  in  use  before  Herodotus  visited 
Egypt,  as  early  as  665,  during  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus,  and  lasted  down  to  A.  D.  300. 
The  Coptic  commenced  taking  its  place  as  early 
as  the  Ptolemies.  (See  Coptic  Language.) 
Letronne  (1851)  separates  the  demotic  from  the 
Coptic  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century ;  but  Le- 
normant  and  J.  II.  Vincent  prove  their  coexist- 
ence for  almost  two  centuries.  Sprung  from  the 
hieratic,  the  enchorial  (demotic)  from  Psammet- 
ichus to  the  Ptolemies  (665-305)  is  found  in 
contracts  which  are  now  in  Turin.  Its  later 
monuments  in  the  most  elegant  form,  under  the 
Romans,  are  at  Levden,  in  Gnostic  papyri  with 
Greek  between  the  lines.  Ideograms  are  found 
in  both  the  hieratic  and  demotic  styles.  Sculp- 
tured or  painted  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  linear  ones,  which  are  their  abbre- 
viation. The  original  figurative  hieroglyphics 
lack  that  elegance  which  is  admired  in  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes.  It  would  nevertheless  be  vain 
to  search  among  them  for  traces  of  the  infancy 
of  writing,  as  most  edifices  in  Egypt  belong  to 
a  period  of  restoration  in  arts  and  civilization, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  an  invasion  of 
barbarians  (2000  B.  C).  Before  that  invasion 
the  monuments  may  be  called  perfect;  their 
decadence,  begun  under  Sesostris,  continued 
under  Sabaco  (736)  and  the  Saltes  (677-525; 
404-399),  and  advanced  under  the  Lagides  un- 
til their  end  under  the  Romans. — Champollion 
arranges  all  hieroglyphics  under  the  following 
16  heads:  celestial  bodies,  man,  limbs  of  the 
human  body,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
a  few  insects,  plants,  garments,  furniture  and 
arms,  vessels,  tools,  buildings,  geometric  figures, 
and  monsters;  they  amount  to  480  in  Bunsen, 
but  reach  almost  900  if  all  variations  be  includ- 
ed. They  are  found  in  relief  or  carved  outlines, 
or  in  relief  on  a  depressed  ground,  each  one 
colored.  Hieroglyphic  texts  are  also  traced  in 
black  or  in  red  on  the  walls  of  tombs,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale  on  the  covers  of  mummy  cases, 
stelas,  &c.  Three  sorts  of  monumental  writing 
were  used  :  sculptured  without  color,  sculptured 
and  painted,  or  designed  with  color  and  painted. 
The  colors -of  the  different  objects  were  regulat- 
ed by  rules.  Linear  hieroglyphics  were  abbre- 
viations of  the  original  natural  images,  a  sort  of 
skeletons.  From  the  re-abbreviation  of  tliese 
arose  the  hieratic  or  priestly  writing,  a  sort  of 
short  hand  for  recording  events,  scientific  and 
other  data ;  and  this  method  consisted  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  distinguished  by  greater  or  less 
similarity  to  the  prototype.  Both  full  and  linear 
hieroglyphics  were  disposed  in  several  manners: 
in  vertical  columns  downward,  in  horizontal 
lines,  and  in  both  directions,  either  from  right 
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to  left  or  vice  versa ;  in  every  case  always 
observing  the  law  of  tasteful  symmetry  in  the 
collocation  of  one  figure  alone  or  two  or  three 
figures  together,  so  as  to  fill  the  lines.  Hieratic 
writing  ran  always  from  right  to  left.  In  some 
funeral  manuscripts  we  find  hieroglyphics  and 
hieratics  both  used.  Anaglyphs  (engravings) 
were  engraved  or  raised  figures  symbolic  of  as- 
tronomical and  probably  also  of  other  objects. 
The  symbols  used  in  chemistry  are  also  of 
Egyptian  origin. — We  have  already  mentioned 
various  opinions  relative  to  the  language  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  we  shall  now  add  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  same  subject.  Quatremere 
demonstrates  the  independence  of  the  Mut  of 
Chem.  Lepsius,  insisting  on  the  original  identity 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  Semitic  and  Cop- 
tic families,  yet  allows  to  each  its  individuality. 
Schwartze  declares  the  last  named  to  be  anal- 
ogous to  the  Semitic  by  its  grammar,  and  to  the 
Aryan  by  its  roots.  Benfey  divides  the  Semitic 
family  into  two  branches,  separated  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez,  viz.,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African, 
adding  to  the  Coptic  all  idioms  of  northern  Africa. 
According  to  Bunsen,  the  Egyptian  language  is 
a  pre-historic  deposit  of  Semitism,  whose  roots 
and  forms  are  only  explicable  by  Aryo- Semitic 
elements  together.  Rouge  finds  that  the  Egyp- 
tian resembles  the  Semitic  in  proportion  to  its 
antiquity.  Ewald  protests  against  this  Semito- 
mania.  The  similarities  in  the.  personal  pro- 
nouns, in  many  vocables,  especially  numerals, 
in  the  agglutination  of  accessory  words,  in  the 
assimilation  of  consonants,  and  in  the  instability 
of  vowels,  can  be  explained  by  laws  of  logic  and 
by  mutual  intercourse  among  the  nations,  with- 
out recourse  to  the  theory  of  identity.  Egyptian 
civilization  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of 
the  Semitic  nations ;  the  physical  traits  of  the 
races  are  also  distinct  from  each  other.  But 
the  method  of  suffixes  to  nouns  and  to  verbs 
is  also  of  Turanic  (Allophylic,  Tshudic,  &c.) 
.character.  Chamitic  (Egyptic)  is,  therefore, 
the  most  proper  epithet  for  the  language  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  which  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  with  the  non-Semitic  tongues  of  Abys- 
sinia, Nubia,  and  perhaps  with  the  ancient  Lib- 
yan and  Numidian  or  Berber.  Several  char- 
acters were  regularly  used  to  denote  the  same 
sound,  and  are  called  homophonous,  many  of 
them  for  the  purpose  of  artistic  symmetry. 
Their  number  was  increased  during  the  rule 
of  the  Lagides  and  Romans ;  Latopolis  (Esneh) 
was  thus  written  by  10  different  groups,  each 
of  which  contained  the  sign  of  city  with  the 
alphabetic  signs  SN".  The  Champollionists  con- 
tend that  figurative,  symbolic,  and  phonetic 
characters  occur  mixed  in  all  texts,  the  last  pre- 
dominating ;  while  the  Seyffarthists  contend  for 
pure  phonetism,  both  alphabetic  and  syllabic. 
Bunsen  adds  120  symbolic  characters,  120  pho- 
nograms of  all  ages,  72  syllabic  groups,  and  50 
mixed  groups,  to  the  above  460  iconic  ideor 
grams.  Of  Champollion's  260  phonograms  of 
all  ages,  the  following  are  adopted  as  certain, 
viz. :  3  for  A,  eagle  (achom),  reed  leaf  (achi), 


and  arm  (amschoir  ?) ;  1  for  I,  two  reed  leaves ; 
3  for  U,  chicken,  convolute  line  (also  for  F),  and 
a  sort  of  noose;  1  for  B,  foot;  1  for  P,  square ; 
1  for  F,  snake;  3  for  K,  quadrant,  basket  (hot), 
and  knee  (bet) ;  2  for  CH  guttural,  sieve  and 
lotus;  2  for  II,  chain  and  house  plan  ;  3  for  T, 
semicircle,  hand  (tot),  girdle,  &c. ;  3  for  S,  siphon 
(or  back  of  a  throne),  bolt,  and  goose;  2  for 
SCH,  garden,  and  parallelogram  with  line  with- 
in ;  4  for  M,  owl  (inulaj),  shuttle,  sickle,  and 
parallelogram  with  protruding  horizontal  lines  ; 
3  for  1ST,  wave-line  (Nun,  Nile),  urn  (nil),  and 
red  (tescher)  or  lower  crown  ;  2  for  R  and  L, 
mouth  (re)  and  lioness  (laboi,  Coptic) ;  beside 
18  more  for  Coptic  hissing  sounds.  As  regards 
the  vowels  e,  o,  and  even  a,  i,  u,  they  were 
mostly  omitted,  so  that  ambiguity  of  meaning 
could  only  be  avoided  by  the  sense  of  the  con- 
text ;  thus  NB  signifies  lord  {neb),  or  gold  (nub). 
T  final  denotes  the  feminine  gender  ;  thus  :  SX, 
brother,  SNT,  sister ;  SI,  son,  SIT,  daughter,  &c. 
Brugsch  tries  to  make  out  25  consonants  (8 
more  than  in  the  Coptic),  by  the  aid  of  Semitic 
sounds.  In  his  demotic  scheme  he  gives  for  17 
sounds  42  characters  (about  70  with  all  varie- 
ties) ;  for  a  7,  i  1,  u  3,  w  2,  v  (<£)  1,  b  (p)  2,  m 
2,  n  2,  11,  r  2,  *  (z)  3,  *  (d)  S,hS,h  (x)  4,  eh  3, 
s  2,  t  (3)  1.  To  these  he  adds  46  syllabic  signs 
for  35  syllables.  Compound  names  were  repre- 
sented by  the  image  of  the  object  with  a  sym- 
bolic character,  as  the  signs  for  house  and  truth, 
denoting  temple  ;  or  by  a  phonogram  with  the 
image,  as  show  with  face,  denoting  mirror ;  or> 
by  a  phonogram  with  a  symbol,  as  workman 
with  gold,  signifying  goldsmith  ;  or  two  phono- 
grams. Obscurity  of  sense  from  the  omission 
of  vowels  was  remedied  by  the  addition  of  de- 
terminative signs.  These  were  images  or  sym- 
bols joined  with  phonetic  words,  and  were 
either  generic  or  specific ;  thus  the  determina- 
tive of  names  of  animals  was  the  image  of  a 
skin,  of  those  of  plants  a  leaf,  &c. — We  sub- 
join a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  gram- 
mar. Article  :  P  (pa,  pe,  pi),  Greek  6  ;  T,  tj  ; 
plural  Ar,  common  gender.  As  a  demonstra- 
tive it  has  the  adjoined  vowels  ai  or  ei,  and 
Avhen  post-positive  en,  but  plural  APJJ.  Ex- 
amples :  Pa  PeTTi  SuTeN,  the  bow-bender 
(of  the)  king ;  Na  KeB-  U,  the  lords ;  Tai  UNU, 
this  hour;  eM  Mall APU,  in  waters  these. 
Demonstrative  with  relative :  Pui  (pefi),  he 
who  ;  Tul,  she  who.  Other  pronouns:  eXTi 
(of  common  gender),  that  which;  K,  other; 
SA,  some ;  NeB,  all,  &c.  Example  :  NeTeR 
NB,  NeTeRT  NeB  eXTi  eM  PeT,  gods  alj, 
goddesses  all  that  in  heaven  (are).  Suffixes  of 
persons :  1st  person,  -/;  2d  person,  -K  mas- 
culine, -J1  feminine;  3d  person,  -F  masculine, 
-S  feminine;  plural,  1st,  -eN,  2d,  -TeX,  3d, 
-SeN~,  making  possessives  with  the  preceding 
pronouns;  thus:  Pal,  Gr.  6  pov,  Germ,  der 
meinige  ;  Tai  Sen,  fj  avrcov  (she  of  them).  Ex- 
ample :  URoI,  Magyar  Mr&ly-om  (king-my)  ; 
URoK,  l-iraly-od  (king-thy) ;  URoT  (queen- 
thy),  &c.  So  also  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  : 
ANCHL  Latin  viv-o,  Magyar  el-ek;  ANCB? 
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cE,  viv-is,  masc,  el-sz,  -eT,  fem. ;  ANCH-eF, 
maacj  -eS,  fem.,  vtt-ft,  &c.     Duality  was  noted 
by  doubling  the  character,  or  by  two  strokes  ; 
plurality  by  trebling  it,  or  by  three  strokes.  Per- 
sonal pronouns:  ANoE,  I;  ANoE,  we;  enN- 
Tol,  masc.,  eNTA,  fem.,  thou;  eNTuTeN,  you  ; 
eXTuF,  he,  eNTuS,  she ;  eNTeSeN,  they.    Com- 
parative and  superlative  were  denoted  by  repe- 
tition of  the  name,  or  by  eJV,  the  sign  of  the 
genitive,  or  by  eEoTe,  more    than. — The  nu- 
meral characters  were  only  five,  capable  of  indi- 
cating all  numbers,  to  wit :  a  line  or  post  (Hot), 
1 ;  a  sign  like  a  horse  shoe  turned  downward 
(MeT),  10;  a  convolute  line,  like  the  letter  U 
or  F  (EaTi),  100;  lotus  (letter  CH,  Coptic  scho, 
or  scha),  1,000;.  finger  (TeBa),  10,000.     Frac- 
tions were  indicated  as  with  us,  only  that  the 
line  between  the  numerator  and  the  denomina- 
tor was  represented  by  the  sign  of  mouth  (Re, 
which  signifies  also  part,  separated). — Of  verbs, 
there  were  five  auxiliaries,  viz. :  1,  Pa  (also  an 
article),  as  in  Fa  eM  SeltIT  UBeSCH  (Latin, 
Sunt  ex  grunis  alb  is  ;  that  is,  panes)  ;  2,  AU 
(hook)  :  is  A  U  TEEMA-T,  is  yoice-thy  truth- 
she  ;  3,  AR  (Latin,  Or-ior)  is,  are  :  AR  MeHl 
II  eM  APeF,  are  plumes  two  on  head-bis;  4, 
ENu,  to  exist  ;  5,  IRI,  to  do,  to  make  (of  later 
times).     The  negative  Ne  was  represented  by 
two  repelling  arms,  sometimes  with  a  sparrow 
on  his  back  under  them,  thus  :  Ne  SuTeN eN 
EeMi  IRISA,  no  king  of  Egypt  did  so.     The 
present  tense  (as  above)  sometimes  had  -Ku  in- 
serted when  used  as  imperfect,  or  aorist.     The 
characteristic  of  the  preterite  is  eN-.     The  fu- 
ture is  preceded  by  the  conjunction  A  U,  thus  : 
A  U-A-R  IRI,  is  I  to(ward)  do  (analogous  to  the 
Italian  sono  per  fare,  I  am  about  to  do),  &c. ; 
the  optative  by  MAI ;  the  imperative  by  MA  ; 
the  infinitive  by.eR  or  other  particles.     The 
active  participle  has  eNT  (he  who)  prefixed,  or 
-Ta  suffixed  ;    the  passive  voice,  -uT  or  Tu. 
In  inscriptions  the  sole  theme  of  the  verb  per- 
forms all  functions  of  conjugational  accidents. 
(See   CniNESE   Language.) — The    prepositions 
are  :   eN,m  sign  of  genitive  and   ablative,   also 
through,  by;  EeM,  in  (place);  cM,  in,  from,  by 
means  of,  to,  &c. ;  eR,  dative,  toward,  for  ;  Pe 
(heaven),    upon,   up,    on ;    ERa   (face,    Latin 
coram),  on,  to,  with  infinitive  ;  EeR  (box,  stool), 
under,  Lat.   apud,   &c.  ;   CEaR,    toward,  till, 
near;  SCEA  (measure),  according,  command  ; 
EX  A,  with,  against ;  MA,  instead  of.  Compound 
prepositions  are  found,  as  eN  ERa  Eel,  Lat. 
coram  corde  (in  presence  of  the  heart,  in  con- 
science) ;  they  are  also  found  with  the  personal 
suffixes,  thus :  eR  Ma-E,  to  stead-thy  (to  thee), 
&c.     Adverbs  and  conjunctions  from  preposi- 
tions :   Ma,  here;  eR  ERa  Pe,  upward;    eM 
ERa  Pe,  downward;  eR  Eel'  (to  heart),  be- 
fore, &c. ;  SeP,  time,  times ;  EeR,  EeR,  EI, 
also,  and;  A S,  then,  as;   CEeR,  since;  EAU 
NeB  (Lat.  die  omni),  every  day ;  SIF,  yester- 
day, &c.     The  following  are  examples  of  the 
syntax:    ARNeF  MeMeNN-EF  eN  AT-F 
AMeN-RA — Lat.  Erex-it  a;dijic-ia-sua  (ha>c)  -i 
fair-.    AmenRa  A  U  EA  EAE  eN  SuTeN- 


SEeB   NTARASE  (Darius)  ANCE  IA  eR 
EeM — Ac  sunctitas  -is  reg-   (regis)   utrvusque 
(regionis)  Darius  sempiternus  (jubetme  ire)  in 
yEgyptum.   Ra-MeN-  TeR — Sol  senator  mundi. 
URaS  SoR  MEMESoL   SEe  NoFR    TeN 
Ea-PTa. — Regnans   potens   magna-famm    qui 
beavit  (rcgioncm)  Ai  Gy  PTao(\aud  of  Phta,  or 
because  o  AiyvnTos,  the  Nile,  in  Homer  is  Ai- 
ski-pe-tosh,   makes-fertile-the-land).  —  The   ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  study  of  the  Egyp- 
tian graphic  methods  are  so  numerous  and  im- 
portant for  glossology,  chronology,  geography, 
ethnology,  for  history  in  general  and  especially 
that  of  useful  and  liberal  arts,  that  it  would 
take  us  beyond  our  present  limits  to  expound 
them  in  detail.     Indeed,  the  wonderful  monu- 
ments of  the  most  ancient  age  of  human  activity 
would  be  mute  or  unintelligible  witnesses,  with- 
out the  interpretation  of  their  epigraphs.     All 
notices  of  ancient   writers  concerning  Egypt 
would  but  bewilder  us,  unless  we  possessed  a 
Lydian   stone  in   the  pyramids  and   obelisks, 
whereby  to   prove  their  veracity.     Herodotus 
would  yet  be  considered  a  liar,  had  his  truthful- 
ness not  been  attested  by  the  voice  given  out 
by  lifeless  stones.     The  lists  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
the  relics  of  Manetho  Avould  also  be  worse  than 
useless,  unless  they  stood  corroborated  and  in 
some  instances  corrected  by  a  comparison  with 
indubitable  synchronic  records  beyond  the  reach 
of  perversion  or  interpolation.     We  thus  pos- 
sess the  most  trustworthy  data,  by  which  not 
only  what  concerns  Egypt,  but  also  the  history 
of    the    Phoenicians,    Assyrians,    Babylonians, 
Greeks,   Hebrews,  and  Persians,  is  either  re- 
vealed, or  illustrated  or  disproved  in  many  of 
its  hitherto   received  particulars.      The   very 
methods  of  historic  exegesis  have  undergone 
an  essential  alteration,  in  consequence  of  our 
having  obtained  a  certain  material  basis  where- 
on to  rear  a  temple  of  truth,  against  which 
neither  prejudice,  pedantry,  nor  designed  mis- 
representation can  prevail. — See  De  Belestat, 
Disc  ours  stir  les  hieroglyphes  Egypt  iens  (Paris, 
1583) ;  Rossi,  Eorce  uEgyptiacoz  (Rome,  1808), 
an  excellent  work  on  the  Egyptian  language ; 
J.  Burton,  Excerpta  Eieroglyphica  (fob,  Cairo, 
1825-8);  Robiano,  Etudes  surVecriture  hiero- 
glyphique  et  la  langue  des  Egyptiens  (Paris, 
1834) ;    Ungarelli,    Interpretatio     Obeliscorum 
Urbis  Romm   (1842);    Letronne,    Recueil  des 
inscriptions   Grecques   et  Latines   de  VEgypte 
(1842) ;   Benfey,    Verhaltniss    der  agyptischen 
Sprache  zu  der  Semitischen  (Leipsic,  1844);  De 
Saulcy,  Analyse  grammatical  du  texte  demotique 
de  la  pierre  de  Rosette  (1845)  ;  Rouge,  Memoire 
sur  V inscription  du  tombeau  d'Ahmes,  chef  des 
nautonniers  (1851);  Leemans,  Birch,  Senkow- 
sky,  Hawkins,  Belmore,  Prisse  d'Avennes,  Dun- 
bar, Heath,  and  others,   on  papyri  and  other 
monuments;  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Materia  Eiero- 
glyphica, and  many  other  works ;  M.  Uhlemann, 
Eandbuch  der   gesammten  dgyptischen  Alter- 
thumskunde  (Leipsic,  1857);  H.  Brugsch,  Gram- 
maire  demotique,  and    Geographic  des  Aegyp- 
tens,  &c. 
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HIERONYMUS.     See  Jeromb. 

IIIEROPHANT  (Gr.  iepocpuvrrjs,  from  upos, 
sacred,  and  (paivu,  to  make  known),  the  presid- 
ing priest  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  who  con- 
ducted the  ceremonies  of  initiation.  He  could 
be  chosen  only  from  the  family  of  tlie  Eumol- 
pidaa,  whose  ancestor  Eumolpus  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  mysteries.  His  body  must 
be  without  defect,  his  voice  sweet  and  sonorous, 
and  his  life  without  reproach.  If  he  married, 
he  thereby  renounced  the  sacred  office.  A  dia- 
dem adorned  his  brow,  his  hair  hung  down  over 
his  shoulders,  and  in  the  mysteries  he  represent- 
ed the  creator  of  the  world  with  mystical  sym- 
bols. He  preserved  and  transmitted  the  secret 
and  unwritten  knowledge  which  was  the  object 
of  the  institution.  In  the  last  ages  of  paganism 
the  hierophants  seem  to  have  become  thauma- 
turgi  and  magicians. 

HIGGINSON,  Francis,  an  English  clergy- 
man, and  the  first  teacher  of  Salem,  Mass.,  born 
in  1587,  died  in  Salem,  Aug.  6,  1630.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  subse- 
quently became  rector  of  a  parish  in  Leicester. 
Becoming  gradually  a  nonconformist,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  was  employed 
among  his  former  parishioners  as  a  lecturer. 
While  apprehending  an  interruption  in  these 
duties  in  the  shape  of  a  summons  to  appear  be- 
fore the  high  commission  court,  he  received  an 
invitation  from  the  Massachusetts  company  to 
proceed  to  their  colony,  which  he  accepted. 
He  embarked  early  in  May,  1629,  and  it  is  re- 
lated by  Cotton  Mather  that  as  the  ship  was 
passing  Land's  End,  he  called  the  passengers 
about  him  and  exclaimed :  "  We  will  not  say, 
as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their 
leaving  of  England,  '  Farewell,  Babylon ;  fare- 
well, Rome!'  but  we  will  say,  Farewell,  dear 
England!  farewell,  the  church  of  God  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  Christian  friends  there.  We 
do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatists, 
though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  it.  But  we  go  to  practise  the  posi- 
tive part  of  church  reformation,  and  propagate 
the  gospel  in  America."  He  arrived  at  Salem 
June  29,  and  on  July  20  was  chosen  teacher 
of  the  congregation  established  there,  Samuel 
Skelton,  his  companion  on  the  voyage,  being 
chosen  pastor.  Each  of  them  consecrated  the 
other  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  assisted  by 
several  of  the  gravest  men.  Subsequently  Hig- 
ginson  drew  up  "a  confession  of  faith  and 
church  covenant  according  to  Scripture,"  which 
on  Aug.  6  was  assented  to  by  30  persons,  who 
associated  themselves  as  a  church.  On  this 
occasion,  says  Palfrey,  "the  ministers,  whose 
dedication  to  the  sacred  office  had  appeared  in- 
complete till  it  was  made  by  a  church  consti- 
tuted by  mutual  covenant,  were  ordained  to 
their  several  offices  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  brethren  appointed  by  the 
church."  Iligginson  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  the  succeeding  year, 
when,  in  the  general  sickness  which  ravaged 
the  colony,  he  was  attacked  by  a  hectic  fever 


of  which  he  ultimately  died.  He  wrote  "New 
England's  Plantations,  or  a  Short  and  True 
Description  of  the  Commodities  and  Discommo- 
dities of  the  Country"  (4to.,  London,  1630), 
and  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  is  preserved 
in  Hutchinson's  collection  of  papers. — John, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Claybrook,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  6.  1616,  died  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec. 
9,  1708.  He  emigrated  to  New  England  with 
his  father,  adopted  the  profession  of  a  preacher, 
and  for  many  years  was  settled  over  a  congre- 
gation at  Guilford,  Conn.  In  1660  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  of 
which  his  father  had  been  teacher,  and  where 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life,  at  which 
time  he  had  been  72  years  in  the  ministry.  He 
was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Quakers,  although 
he  subsequently  regretted  the  warmth  of  his 
zeal;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings 
respecting  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  occasional  sermons 
and  miscellanies,  including  the  "Attestation"  to 
Cotton  Mather's  Magnolia,  prefixed  to  that 
work  (1697),  which  has  been  highly  praised 
for  its  eloquence.  He  was  greatly  venerated  in 
New  England,  and  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Cotton  Mather  preserved  his  intellectual  fac- 
ulties unimpaired  to  the  close  of  his  long  life. 

HIGH  SEAS,  an  ancient  law  term,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  The  prob- 
able derivation  is  from  mare  altum,  the  word 
altum  meaning  deep  as  well  as  high.  It  was 
applied  to  the  sea  in  the  sense  of  deep  ;  but  its 
more  common  meaning  being  high,  the  phrase 
was  translated  "  high  seas."  It  is  adopted  here, 
and  in  frequent  use  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Its  exact  meaning  is  not  quite  certain, 
even  in  those  laws.  Story  says  it  means  there,  or 
at  least  in  one  of  them,  all  the  ocean  waters  be- 
yond low  water  mark.  But  out  of  those  stat- 
utes, and  for  some  purposes  in  them,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  word  means  only  the  ocean 
waters,  outside  of  any  fauces  terra;.  In  this  case 
it  would  not  include  bays  or  estuaries  between 
headlands.  But  here  also  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  projection  of  the  headlands,  or  what  near- 
ness to  each  other,  is  necessary  to  make  a  mare 
clausum  and  shut  out  the  included  waters  from 
the  mare  altum,  or  the  high  seas.  It  has  been 
suggested,  and  by  writers  of  authority,  that  they 
must  be  so  near  each  other,  that  a  person  stand- 
ing upon  one  can  distinguish  the  features  of  a 
man  standing  on  the  other,  sufficiently  to  recog- 
nize him  if  he  knows  him.  It  has  also  been 
recently  held  in  Massachusetts  (Dec.  1859),  in  a 
case  of  much  public  interest,  that  water  includ- 
ed between  projecting  headlands  is  not  within 
the  body  of  a  county,  unless  they  are  so  near 
each  other  that  a  person  standing  on  one  may 
not  only  recognize  a  man  on  the  other,  but 
discern  what  he  is  doing.  But  neither  of  these 
can  be  considered  as  a  settled  rule. 

HIGHLAND.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Va.,  bound- 
ed N.  W.  by  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains,  and  S.  E.  by  the  Shenandoah 
range;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,227, 
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of  whom  364  were  slaves.  The  S.  branch  of 
the  Potomac  and  some  of  the  head,  streams  of 
James  river  rise  within  its  limits.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  but  consists  chiefly  of  table-laud, 
with  a  rich  soil.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  af- 
fords excellent  pasturage,  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
some  parts.  The  productions  in  1850  were  54,- 
241  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  22,456  of  wheat, 
34,644  of  oats,  26,662  lbs.  of  wool,  83,067  of 
butter,  and  6,354  tons  of  hay.  There  were  3 
grist  mills,  10  churches,  and  135  pupils  attend- 
ing academies  and  schools.  Value  of  real  es- 
tate in  1856,  $1,282,056.  Capital,  Monterey. 
II.  A  S.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Paint  and  Rat- 
tlesnake rivers ;  area,  555  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
25,781.  Its  surface  is  elevated  and  uneven, 
and  its  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  1,578,967  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  191,556 
of  wheat,  170,400  of  oats,  11.426  tons  of  hay, 
474,492  lbs.  of  butter,  and  83,920  of  wool. 
There  were  25  grist  mills,  29  saw  mills,  8  wool- 
len factories,  16  tanneries,  57  churches,  2  news- 
paper offices,  and  6,376  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad 
crosses  the  county,  and  a  branch  of  it  extends 
from  Hillsborough,  the  capital,  to  Blanchester. 

HIGHLANDS,  a  name  applied  to  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  districts  of  Scotland,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  S.  and  S.  E.  parts,  which  are  called  the 
lowlands.  Their  exact  boundaries  are  unset- 
tled. The  Grampian  hills  are  sometimes  taken 
as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  great 
natural  divisions;  but,  regarded  as  the  country 
of  the  highland  clans,  the  highlands  include 
all  the  Scottish  territory  W.  and  N.  W.  of  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nairn  in  the  Moray  frith  nearly  S.  E.  to  a 
point  on  the  N.  Esk,  near  long.  3°  W.,  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Grampians,  and  thence  S.  W.  to 
Culross  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde.  They 
thus  comprehend  more  than  half  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  including  the  whole  of  the  counties 
of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  Cromarty,  In- 
verness, and  Argyle,  parts  of  Nairn,  Elgin, 
Banff,  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Perth,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton,  and  the  Hebrides.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  wild  and  beautiful  scenery 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  mountainous  tracts  S.  and  E.  of  the  Clyde 
are  sometimes  called  the  southern  highlands. 
(See  Scotland.) 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  of  honor  belonging  to 
princes.  It  was  formerly  given  only  to  the 
European  sovereigns,  the  emperor  of  Germany 
alone  having  the  preeminent  title  of  majesty. 
The  latter  title  was  assumed  by  the  kings  of 
Spain  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  and  by  the 
monarchs  of  England  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  princes  of  Italy  took  the  title  of 
highness  in  1625,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.  The  princes  and  princesses  of  an  im- 
perial line  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  im- 
perial highness,  and  those  of  a  royal  family  by 
that  of  royal  highness. 

HIGHWAY,  a  place  over  which  the  public 


have  a  right  of  passage.  It  may  be  a  footpath, 
a  bridle  path,  a  cart  way,  or  a  road  wide  enough 
for  vehicles  of  any  kind  to  pass  each  other  ;  and 
for  many  purposes  there  may  be  a  highway 
over  water,  whether  it  be  a  running  stream  or 
a  lake.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  certainly 
known  ;  but  a  simple  derivation  refers  it  to  the 
time  when  all  public  roads  were  raised  above 
the  surrounding  fields,  by  the  addition  of  ma- 
terials, and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  dry 
road-bed.  In  English  law  it  is  usually  called 
the  king's  highway,  because  by  the  theory  of 
that  law  it  was  considered  as  having  been  ori- 
ginally given  by  him.  In  the  United  States  a 
highway  may  exist  by  prescription,  or  by  the 
dedication  of  the  land  to  the  public  use  by  the 
owner,  which  may  be  expressed  or  implied  from 
long  and  uninterrupted  use  by  the  public.  But 
as,  by  the  law  of  most  of  the  states,  highways 
must  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  public,  no  person 
can  make  a  highway  over  his  land  by  merely 
opening  and  surrendering  it  for  that  purpose, 
unless  it  be  formally  accepted  by  those  having 
authority  to  do  so  ;  although  this  also  may  be 
implied  from  usage  and  lapse  of  time.  With  us, 
nearly  all  highways  are  now  laid  out  by  the 
proper  officers ;  and  when  laid  out,  they  are 
generally  either  county  roads  or  town  roads. 
The  public  have,  by  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, full  power  to  take  land  for  public  use, 
upon  making  compensation  to  the  owner.  But 
the  public  can  take  only  what  it  needs ;  and  as 
it  needs  for  the  purpose  of  a  highway  only  the 
right  of  passage,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  law,  the 
right  of  way  (which  is  what  the  law  calls  an 
easement),  it  leaves  the  absolute  property  in  the 
land  to  the  original  owner.  Whatever  there- 
fore be  paid  to  him  by  way  of  compensation,  if 
the  highway  be  discontinued  the  right  of  wray 
is  lost,  and  the  land  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner,  free  from  the  easement.  It  is  now  the 
settled,  and  perhaps  the  universal  law  of  this 
country,  that  the  abutters  upon  a  road,  by 
which  is  meant  those  who  own  to  it,  own  to 
the  middle  of  it,  subject  to  the  public  right  of 
way.  This  ownership  does  not  exist  if  the  grant 
or  conveyance  to  the  abuttor  expressly  and  dis- 
tinctly limited  him  to  the  edge  of  the  road; 
but  merely  bounding  a  piece  of  land  by  the 
road  has  not  this  effect,  for  by  the  road  there  is 
meant  the  middle  or  thread  of  the  road.  A 
highway  may  be  discontinued  and  the  easement 
lost,  either  by  the  express  action  of  competent 
authority,  or  by  a  complete  nonuser  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time.  As  the  public  are  bound 
to  keep  all  highways  in  good  repair  and  in  good 
order,  they  are  answerable  in  law  for  all  dam- 
ages sustained  by  their  want  of  repair,  in  any 
part  or  any  respect ;  and  causing  an  obstruc- 
tion, or  permitting  one  to  remain,  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  want  of  repair.  In  many  states,  to 
quicken  the  diligence  of  those  whose  immedi- 
ate duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  good  order  of  the 
roads,  double  damages  are  given  by  statute  if 
the  obstruction  or  dangerous  condition  of  the 
road  had  been  known  and  not  attended  to. 
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HILAIRE,  Geoffroy  Saint.  See  Gkoffeoy 
St.  Hilaire. 

HILARION,  Saint,  founder  of  monachism  in 
Palestine,  born,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  near 
Gaza  about  291,  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  in 
371.  He  was  the  son  of  pagan  parents,  and 
was  sent  by  them  to  Alexandria  to  be  educated, 
where  at  the  age  of  15  he  became  a  Christian. 
Returning  to  Palestine  after  the  death  of  his 
parents,  he  embraced  monasticism,  gave  away 
his  property,  and  entered  upon  a.life  of  remark- 
able austerity.  He  attracted  to  his  retreat  in 
the  Syrian  desert  crowds  of  visitors.  After  the 
death  of  St.  Anthony,  he  made  with  some  of 
his  monastic  brethren  a  pilgrimage  to  the  cell 
and  tomb  of  the  saint  in  Egypt.  To  escape  as 
well  the  importunities  of  friends  as  the  perse- 
cution of  foes,  he  sailed  for  Cyprus,  where  he 
was  soon  discovered  and  joined  by  his  disciple 
Hesychius.  Hence  he  passed  to  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  and  finally  settled  in  Cyprus.  A  vast 
number  of  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him.  His 
festival,  which  is  kept  on  Oct.  21,  was  celebrated 
as  early  as  the  5th  century. 

HILARY,  a  pope  of  Rome,  successor  of  St. 
Leo  I.,  born  in  Sardinia,  died  in  467.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  priesthood  he  had  been 
noted  for  his  zeal  for  the  faith  and  his  hostility 
to  heresy.  At  the  "  robber  council "  of  Ephe- 
sus,  in  449,  he  appeared  as  the  representative 
of  Leo,  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
against  the  theory  of  Eutyches.  He  was  chosen 
to  the  Roman  see  in  461.  He  improved  the 
discipline  of  the  church;  confirmed  the  ana- 
thema against  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ;  prohib- 
ited the  long-established  practice  of  bishops 
nominating  their  successors ;  forbade  men  who 
had  been  twice  married  or  who  had  married 
widows  to  receive  holy  orders ;  held  at  Rome 
in  465  a  council  for  reforms,  and  solemnly  rati- 
fied the  former  oecumenical  councils. 

HILARY,  Saint,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  born  in 
■  Poitiers  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
died  there,  Nov.  1,  367,  or  according  to  other 
authorities  in  368.  He  was  probably  the  child 
of  pagan  parents,  and  was  married  before  he 
was  converted.  About  353  he  was  chosen  bishop 
of  his  native  city.  The  Arian  controversy  was 
at  this  time  at  its  height,  and  Hilary  signalized 
himself  by  his  zeal  and  his  ingenuity  in  defence 
of  the  orthodox  creed,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  exiled  to  Phrygia  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stant us  II.,  who  was  an  Arian.  Here  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  writing  various  works,  the 
chief  of  which  is  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  in 
12  books.  A  nearer  intimacy  with  the  Arians 
softened  Hilary's  opposition,  and  at  one  time 
his  orthodoxy  was  suspected  ;  but  he  was  able 
at  the  council  of  Seleucia  to  vindicate  his  faith 
against  the  charge  of  Sabellianism.  After  5 
years  of  exile,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Gaul. 

HILDEBRAND.     See  Gregory  VII. 

HILDESHEIM,  capital  of  a  Hanoverian  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  16  m.  by  rail  from  Han- 
oyer  ;  pop.  16,300.  It  is  irregularly  built,  sur- 
rounded, with  ramparts  which  are  now  convert- 


ed into  promenades,  and  has  4  Protestant  and 
7  Catholic  churches,  a  convent  of  the  sisters  of 
mercy,  a  synagogue,  library,  museum,  10  hos- 
pitals, a  gymnasium,  9  schools,  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  an  establishment  for  deaf  mutes, 
and  one  where  about  600  children  are  provided 
with  education  and  occupation. 

HILDRETH,  Richard,  an  American  author 
and  journalist,  born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  June 
28,  1807.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Hosea  liildreth, 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination. Mr.  liildreth  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1826.  While  studying  the 
law  in  Newburyport  he  furnished  a  series  of 
contributions  to  a  magazine  of  Boston  edited  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.  To  these  succeeded  other 
articles  which  appeared  in  Willis's  "Boston  Ma- 
gazine" and  Joseph  T.  Buckingham's  "New 
England  Magazine."  Having  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  Boston,  he  abandoned  it  in 
July,  1832,  to  become  the  editor  of  the  "  Bos- 
ton Atlas."  In  this  position  a  series  of  articles 
from  his  pen  in  1837,  relative  to  the  movement, 
then  not  generally  suspected,  for  the  separation 
of  Texas  from  Mexico,  did  much  to  stimulate 
the  obstinate  resistance  which  it  encountered  in 
the  free  states.  In  the  autumn  of  1834  Mr. 
liildreth  went  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  to 
the  South,  where  he  resided  about  a  year  and 
a  half  on  a  plantation.  While  here,  his  anti- 
slavery  novel,  "  Archy  Moore,"  was  written.  It 
was  republished  and  favorably  received  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  1852  an  enlarged  American  edition 
appeared  under  the  title  of  "  The  White  Slave." 
In  1836  Mr.  liildreth  translated  from  the 
French  of  Dumont  Bentham's  "  Theory  of  Le- 
gislation" (2  vols.  16mo.,  Boston,  1840).  His 
next  publication  was  a  "  History  of  Banks,"  an 
argument  for  the  system  of  free  banking  with 
security  to  bill-holders,  now  adopted  in  New 
York  and  several  other  states.  After  passing 
the  winter  of  1837-8  in  Washington  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Boston  Atlas,"  Mr.  Hildreth  re- 
sumed his  editorial  post  as  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Gen.  Harrison's  election  to  the  presidency,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  biography  of  his  favorite  can- 
didate. He  then  abandoned  journalism,  and  in 
1840  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Despotism 
in  America,"  a  volume  on  the  political,  econom- 
ical, and  social  aspects  of  slavery,  to  which  in 
the  edition  of  1854  was  appended  a  chapter  on 
the  "Legal  Basis  of  Slavery."  His  controver- 
sial pamphlets,  including  a  letter  to  Prof.  An- 
drews Norton  of  Cambridge  on  "  Miracles," 
were  contributions  to  a  long  and  exciting  theo- 
logical discussion  in  Massachusetts.  A  residence 
of  three  years,  commencing  with  1840,  in  Dem- 
erara,  British  Guiana,  stimulated  his  anti-slavery 
activity  ;  and,  as  the  editor  successively  of  two 
newspapers  in  Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  system  of 
free  labor.  His  "  Theory  of  Morals"  (Boston, 
1844),  and  his  "  Theory  of  Politics"  (New  York, 
1853),  were  written  during  his  sojourn  in  Gui- 
ana. These  were  attempts  to  apply  rigorously 
to  ethical  and  political  science  the  same  indue- 
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tive  method  of  inqniry  which  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  other  sciences.  Mr.  Hildreth's  princi- 
pal work  is  his  "  History  of  the  United  States" 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1849-56).  This  un- 
dertaking he  had  projected  during  his  life  in 
college,  and  he  gave  to  it  many  years  of  thor- 
ough deliberation  and  study.  The  period  cov- 
ered by  the  historian  extends  from  the  settle- 
ment of  America  to  -the  end  of  Monroe's  first 
presidential  term.  Mr.  Hildreth  has  also  pub- 
lished a  historical  work  on  "  Japan  as  It  Was  and 
Is"  (12mo.,  1855).  He  has  been  a  liberal  contrib- 
utor to  various  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
his  labors  in  editing  and  writing  for  cyclop.-edias 
and  works  of  a  similar  character  would  alone 
give  him  the  reputation  of  a  voluminous  author. 
One  specimen  of  these  fugitive  efforts  may  be 
seen  in  the  article  on  John  Hancock  published 
in  the  "Homes  of  American  Statesmen."  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Hildreth  has  been  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune." 

HILL,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  W.  by 
the  Brazos  river,  and  drained  by  small  tributa- 
ries of  that  stream ;  area  in  1853,  890  sq.  in., 
since  which  time  its  boundaries  have  been 
changed;  pop.  in  1858,  2,366,  of  whom  508 
were  slaves.  It  consists  mostly  of  rolling  prai- 
rie, with  a  rich  black  soil,  but  poorly  watered 
and  rather  thinly  timbered.  A  range  of  hills 
passes  near  its  E.  boundary.  It  produces  In- 
dian corn,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  and  good 
pasturage.  Formed  from  Navarro  and  Ellis 
counties  in  1853.     Capital,  Hillsborough. 

HILL,  Isaac,  an  American  journalist  and 
politician,  born  in  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  April  6, 
1788,  died  in  Washington,  D.  O,  March  22, 
1851.  In  1809  he  settled  at  Concord,  N.  EL, 
where  he  established  the  "  New  Hampshire  Pa- 
triot," of  which  he  was  the  sole  editor  for  many 
years.  He  served  in  the  senate  and  lower  house 
of  that  state,  and  in  1830  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  where  he  remained  5  years.  In 
1836  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  continued  in  office  by  reelection 
three  terms.  During  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. For  10  years  he  published  the  "  Farmer's 
Monthly  Visitor,"  a  periodical  that  attained  a 
wide  circulation. 

HILL,  Rowland,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
at  Ilawkestone,  near  Shrewsbury,  Aug.  12,  1744, 
died  April  11,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  ne  early  conceived  a  predi- 
lection for  the  views  of  the  Methodists,  and 
while  at  Cambridge  used  to  preach  in  the  pris- 
ons and  private  houses.  The  influence  of  his 
family,  however,  prevented  him  from  joining 
the  Methodists,  and  he  soon  afterward  took  or- 
ders in  the  church  of  England.  Whitefield's  rep- 
utation was  then  at  its  height,  and  during  his 
absence  from  his  chapel  Hill  frequently  filled 
his  place.  When  Whitefield  died,  the  Method- 
ists looked  to  Hill  as  his  successor,  but  the  repug- 
nance which  his  family  entertained  for  the  new 
sect  induced  him  to  decline  their  offers.  For  12 
years,  however,  he  preached  in  Wiltshire,  Som- 


ersetshire, and  Gloucestershire.  In  17S2  he 
laid  the  first  stone  of  Surrey  chapel,  Blackfriar's 
road,  London,  and  for  50  years  he  was  the 
chief  preacher  there  in  the  winter,  spending  the 
summers  in  provincial  excursions.  He  travelled 
over  most  of  England  and  Wales,  and  visited 
Edinburgh  and  Ireland.  He  preached  always 
without  notes,  and  his  sermons  were  in  a  col- 
loquial, familiar  strain,  abounding  in  anecdotes, 
and  sometimes  even  in  jokes  and  puns.  He 
published  several  sermons  and  controversial 
tracts,  but  his  most  celebrated  work  is  his 
"  Village  Dialogues,"  first  published  in  the 
"  Evangelical  Magazine"  in  1801 ;  the  34th  edi- 
tion, with  additions  and  corrections,  was  pub- 
lished in  1824.  His  memoirs  were  written  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Sidney  (London,  1844),  and 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones  (1845). 

HILL,  Rowland,  viscount,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  a  British  general,  born  in  Prees, 
Shropshire,  Aug.  11,  1772,  died  at  Hardwicke 
Grange,  near  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  10,  1842.  He 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  served  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  as  aide-de-camp  to  3  successive 
generals,  in  Egypt  in  command  of  the  90th 
regiment,  and  in  the  expedition  to  the  Weser, 
and  in  1808  arrived  in  the  Peninsula  with  the 
rank  of  major-general.  He  participated  in  the 
memorable  advance  and  retreat  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  rendered  important  services  in  cov- 
ering the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  at 
Corunna  (1809).  Returning  to  the  Peninsula  in 
the  same  year,  he  served  throughout  the  war, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1811, 
when  he  was  incapacitated  by  illness,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  particularly  at  Talavera,  Ar- 
royo de  Molinos,  and  Almaraz.  His  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  in  1814  as  Baron 
Hill  of  Almaraz  and  of  Hawkestone.  He  closed 
a  brilliant  military  career  at  Waterloo,  where 
he  commanded  a  division  of  the  allied  army.  In 
1828  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  a  position  he  occupied  with  "universal 
approbation  until  1842,  when,  upon  resigning 
office,  he  was  created  a  viscount.  Lord  Hill 
possessed  almost  every  quality  of  a  great  com- 
mander, and  was  aptly  called  the  "  right  arm  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington,"  who  bore  frequent  tes- 
timony to  his  strategetic  skill  and  high  military 
capacity.  His  personal  qualities  gained  him  the 
honorable  title  of  the  "  soldier's  friend ;"  and  his 
humanity,  impartiality,  and  care  for  the  comfort 
of  his  men,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  perfect 
control,  rendered  him  perhaps  the  most  popular 
soldier  of  his  time  in  the  British  service. 

HILL,  Rowland,  author  of  the  cheap  postage 
system  in  Great  Britain,  born  in  Kidderminster 
in  Oct.  1795.  He  showed  from  his  earliest  age 
a  great  fondness  for  figures,  which  was  subse- 
quently developed  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 
His  first  occupation  was  that  of  mathematical 
tutor  in  a  school  kept  by  his  father  and  in  private 
families,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  improving  the  system  of  school  in- 
struction and  organization,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
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paring  pupils  more  thoroughly  for  tho  duties  of 
active  life.  To  his  labors  iu  this  field  the  so 
called  "Hazlewood  system"  of  instruction  is 
partly  due.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  South  Australian  commission,  in 
which  capacity  he  aided  in  founding  and  organ- 
izing the  colony  of  South  Australia.  About  this 
time  the  defects  in  the  postal  arrangements  of 
the  kingdom  began  to  occupy  his  attention,  and 
in  1837,  after  an  extensive  pedestrian  tour  in 
the  lake  district,  during  which  the  evils  of  the 
system  became  fully  apparent  to  him,  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  entitled  "  Post 
Office  Beform,  its  Importance  and  Practicabili- 
ty." By  his  personal  exertions  he  succeeded  in 
1838  in  having  the  matter  referred  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  before 
whom  he  underwent  a  long  and  harassing  ex- 
amination, the  preparation  of  statistics  and  facts 
for  which  involved  much  time  and  labor.  In 
Aug.  1S38,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
a  uniform  low  rate  of  postage  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Hill,  and  at  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment more  than  2,000  petitions  were  presented 
in  its  favor.  In  July,  1839,  a  bill  to  enable  the 
treasury  to  carry  Mr.  Hill's  plan  into  effect  was 
introduced  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
into  the  house  of  commons,  where  it  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  102;  and  on  Aug.  17  the  pro- 
ject became  a  law.  A  temporary  office  under 
the  treasury  was  at  the  same  time  created  to 
enable  Mr.  Hill  to  inaugurate  his  plan,  and  on 
Jan.  10,  1840,  the  uniform  penny  rate  came  into 
operation  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  post  office  authorities  were,  however,  hos- 
tile to  the  change,  and  Mr.  Hill  found  himself 
without  adequate  support  from  the  existing 
ministry  or  from  that  which  succeeded  it.  His 
scheme,  though  only  partially  adopted,  worked 
well;  during  the  commercial  depression  which 
followed  its  adoption,  the  post  office  revenue 
went  on  increasing,  while  every  other  source  of 
national  income  proved  less  productive  than 
before.  He  was  nevertheless  dismissed  from 
his  office  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Peel 
ministry.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Brighton  railway,  in  which 
capacity  he  projected  several  useful  improve- 
ments. In  the  succeeding  year  a  subscription 
was  commenced  for  a  testimonial  to  express  the 
popular  sense  of  the  benefit  his  labors  had  con- 
ferred upon  the  country,  and  ultimately  £13,000 
was  raised  and  presented  to  him.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1846  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  postmaster-general, 
holding  divided  authority  with  Col.  Maberly; 
and  8  years  later,  on  the  transfer  of  the  latter 
to  the  audit  office  (April,  1854),  he  became  sole 
secretary,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

HILL,  TnoxiAS,  an  American  clergyman  and 
mathematician,  born  in  New  Brunswick,  1ST.  J., 
Jan.  7,  1818.  His  father,  a  tanner  by  trade, 
was  for  many  years  judge  of  the  superior  court 
of  common  pleas ;  both  of  his  parents  were 
English.  Mr.  Hill  was  left  an  orphan  at  10 
years  of  age;  at  12  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 


printer  of  the  "Fredonian"  newspaper,  where 
he  remained  4  years.  He  then  entered  an 
apothecary's  shop,  after  a  year's  attendance  at 
school,  and  served  in  it  3^  years.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1843 ;  he  com- 
pleted his  term  of  residence  at  the  divinity 
school  in  1845,  and  was  settled  at  Waltham 
on  Christmas  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Ilill  is 
a  Unitarian  of  the  Evangelical  school,  but  so 
little  sectarian,  or  strictly  denominational,  that 
he  has  been  invited  to  deliver  the  address  be- 
fore the  society  of  Christian  inquiry  in  tho 
orthodox  college  of  Burlington.  He  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  and 
occasional  literature  of  the  day,  having  written 
poems,  reviews,  translations,  and  essays  for  the 
"Christian  Examiner,"  "Beligious  Magazine," 
"Phonographic  Magazine,"  "North  American 
Eeview,"  and  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  having 
published  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  and 
papers  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science."  He 
has  also  written  most  of  the  mathematical  arti- 
cles for  this  cyclopaedia.  He  has  published  an 
"Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,"  and  two 
other  works,  entitled  "  Geometry  and  Faith," 
and  "First  Lessons  in  Geometry."  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  his  investigations  in  curves  that  he  has 
displayed  the  greatest  originality  and  fertility. 
He  has  added  to  the  number  of  known  curves, 
and  simplified  their  expression ;  and  by  overstep- 
ping the  common  methods  of  using  coordinates, 
and  introducing  new  combinations,  he  has  vastly 
extended  the  field  of  research.  It  is  understood 
that  he  has  now  in  manuscript  a  work  on  curves 
of  great  value  and  importance.  In  1859  he  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Horace  Mann  in  the  presidency 
of  Antioch  college  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

HILL,  William,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Cumberland  co.,  Va.,  March  3, 
1769,  died  in  Winchester,  Va.,  Nov.  16,  1852. 
He  was  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  college, 
was  one  of  the  first  converts  in  a  widely  ex- 
tended revival  of  religion  in  1787,  was  grad- 
uated in  1788,  soon  began  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy under  the  Eev.  John  Blair  Smith,  the 
president  of  the  college,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1790.  Declining  a  pastorate,  he  la- . 
bored  two  years  with  great  vigor  and  success  a3 
a  missionary  in  southern  Virginia,  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  in  1799 
was  appointed  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  at 
Harper's  Ferry  in  commemoration  of  Washing- 
ton. In  1800  he  took  charge  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Winchester,  an  office  winch  he 
retained  till  1834.  Among  those  who  made 
profession  of  religion  under  his  ministry  was 
the  revolutionary  officer,  Major-General  Mor- 
gan. He  removed  from  Winchester  to  the 
Briery  Presbyterian  church  in  Prince  Edward 
co.,  the  pastorate  of  which  he  exchanged  after 
two  years  for  that  of  the  second  Presbyterian 
church  in  Alexandria.  Disqualified  by  age  for 
active  labor,  he  returned  in  1838  to  Winchester, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement.    He  was  for  several  years  engaged  in 
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■writing  a  history  of  the  Presbyterian  chnrch  in 
the  United  States,  only  a  part  of  which  was  pub- 
lished. In  the  contest  which  resulted  in  the  di- 
vision of  that  church,  he  favored  the  new  school. 

HILLA,  or  Hillaii,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  eyalet  of  Bagdad,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  Babylon  ; 
pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  a  quiet,  peaceable 
place,  with  well  supplied  bazaars,  but  greatly  de- 
cayed from  its  importance  under  the  Sassanide 
shahs  and  the  caliphs,  when  it  was  also  remark- 
able for  one  of  the  most  flourishing  communities 
of  the  Babylonian  Jews. 

HILLARD,  George  Stillman,  an  American 
author  and  journalist,  born  in  Machias,  Me., 
Sept.  22,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1828,  having  during  his  college  course 
excelled  in  every  department  of  study,  but  be- 
ing perhaps  most  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  his  English  composition,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  declamation.  In  his  senior  year  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  college  periodical  called 
the  "  Harvard  Register."  For  some  time  after 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  he  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Round  Hill  school,  Northampton,  Mass. 
He  next  entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard 
university,  and  afterward  studied  in  the  office 
of  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1833.  In 
1835  he  delivered  the  fourth  of  July  oration 
before  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city. 
In  1839  he  edited  the  "Poetical  Works"  of 
Spenser,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  critical  introduc- 
tion. In  1840  he  published  a  translation  of 
Guizot's  essay  on  the  "  Character  and  Influence 
of  Washington."  In  1843  he  was  selected  to 
deliver  the  annual  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  society  at  Cambridge.  In  1846  he  deliv- 
ered and  published  a  lecture  on  the  "  Connection 
between  Geography  and  History."  This  was  the 
first  exhibition  in  the  United  States  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  comparative  physical  geography,  since 
unfolded  by  Mr.  Guyot  in  his  work  on  "  Earth 
and  Man."  In  1846  Mr.  Hillard  embarked  for 
Europe,  and  having  completed  his  tour,  returned 
in  1847,  and  in  the  same  year  delivered  a  course 
of  12  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute  in 
Boston.  In  1850  he  delivered  an  address  before 
the  mercantile  library  association  of  Boston, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  address  before  the 
New  York  pilgrim  society.  In  1852  he  was 
invited  by  the  city  authorities  to  deliver  the  dis- 
course on  Daniel  Webster,  whose  death  had 
just  taken  place.  In  1853  he  edited  the  "Me- 
morial of  Daniel  Webster"  for  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. In  the  same  year  he  published  his  "  Six 
Months  in  Italy"  (2  vols.  12mo.),  repeated 
editions  of  which  have  since  appeared  both  in  the 
United  States  and  England.  Mr.  Hillard  also 
wrote  a  memoir  of  the  late  James  Brown,  of 
the  firm  of  Little  and  Brown,  Boston,  which 
was  printed  for  private  distribution.  Beside 
these  works,  he  has  prepared  a  series  of  school 
readers,  and  in  1856  edited  a  selection  from  the 
writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  He  con- 
tributed to  Sparks's  "  American  Biography"  a 


life  of  Capt.  John  S.mith,  which  was  republished 
in  England  as  an  English  work,  and  without 
the  author's  name.  For  some  time  he  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  "  Jurist,"  and  a  contributor 
to  its  pages.  He  wrote  many  articles  in  the 
"  New  England  Magazine"  while  it  was  edited 
by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  he  has  contributed  to 
the  "  Christian  Examiner"  and  the  "  North 
American  Review."  For  several  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  "Boston 
Courier."  In  the  summer  of  1859  he  embarked 
for  Europe  a  second  time,  and  returned  in  the 
autumn,  having  travelled  in  England,  Holland, 
and  France.  During  his  absence  he  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  which  were  published  in  the 
"  Boston  Courier."  Mr.  Hillard  has  Served  the 
state  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  Of  the  common  council 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  for  6  months  its  pres- 
ident. He  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  city 
solicitor,  and  has  been  assiduously  occupied  in 
the  labors  of  his  profession. 

HILLEL,  a  rabbi  and  president  {nasi)  of  the 
sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  1st  century  B.  C.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  rabbis  of  the  same  name 
by  the  surname  of  Hazzaken  (the  Elder).  He 
is  also  called  the  Babylonian  from  his  native 
country.  Admired  for  his  humanity,  mildness, 
and  love  of  peace,  he  is  also  celebrated  as  the 
reformer  and  great  propagator  of  the  study  of 
the  traditional  law,  the  results  of  which  were 
afterward  collected  under  the  title  of  Mishna 
by  one  of  his  descendants  and  successors  in  the 
presidency  of  the  sanhedrim,  Rabbi  Jehudah 
the  Holy.  Hillel's  school  flourished  especially 
during  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  rival 
school  being  that  of  the  austere  Shammay.  Be- 
side the  legal  decisions  of  Hillel,  various  sayings 
of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Mishna,  as  well  as 
numerous  anecdotes  in  the  Gemara,  all  of  which 
express  his  love  of  men,  as  well  as  of  study.  It 
is  he  who,  being  applied  to  by  a  pagan  for  in- 
struction in  the  Mosaic  law,  replied :  "  '  Do  not 
to  others  what  you  do  not  like  others  to  do  to 
you,'  is  the  essence;  every  thing  else  is  but 
comment."  —  Another  Hillel,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  was  the 
author  of  the  existing  Jewish  calendar. 

HILLER,  Ferdinand,  a  German  composer 
and  pianist,  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  of 
Jewish  parents,  Oct.  24,  1811.  At  the  age 
of  10  he  made  his  appearance  in  public  as  a 
pianist,  and  soon  after  became  the  pupil  of 
Hummel.  In  1829  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
during  a  residence  of  7  years  he  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  composer  and  pianist. 
The  next  few  years  of  his  life  were  passed  al- 
ternately in  Italy  and  Germany,  where  he  pro- 
duced his  operas  Romilde,  Die  Zerstorung  Jeru- 
salems,  Der  Traum  in  der  Christnacht,  and 
Konradin,  der  letzte  Ilohenstavfe.  In  1847  he 
became  musical  director  at  Dlisseldorf,  and  3 
years  later  chapel  master  at  Cologne,  where  he 
founded  the  Rhenish  conservatory.     He  after- 
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ward  gave  concerts  in  London  and  Paris,  hav- 
ing directed  the  Italian  opera  in  the  latter  city 
during  the  season  of  1851-2,  and  produced  there 
a  symphony  entitled  Es  muss  dock  FriMing 
warden.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  embrace 
a  wide  range.  He  ranks  among  the  first  living 
pianoforte  composers. 

HILLHOUSE,  James,  LL.D.,  a  U.  S.  senator 
from  Connecticut,  born  in  Montville,  Oct.  21, 
1754,  died  in  New  Haven,  Dec.  20,  1832.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1773,  of  which 
institution  he  was  treasurer  from  1782  for  about 
50  years.  He  studied  law,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  struggle  of  the  revolution;  was  a 
member  of  congress  in  1791,  and  in  1794  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he 
remained  for  16  years.  Resigning  his  seat  in 
1810,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the 
school  fund  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  to 
act  as  such  for  15  years. — James  Abraham,  an 
American  poet,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
New  Haven,  Sept.  26, 1789,  died  at  his  residence 
near  New  Haven,  Jan.  4,  1S41.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1808.  In  1812  he  de- 
livered before  tbe  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  at 
New  Haven  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Judgment,  a 
Vision,"  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  the  last 
day,  which  was  immediately  published  (New 
York,  1S12),  and  was  commended  by  both 
American  and  English  critics.  He  engaged  in 
commerce  in  New  York;  in  1819  he  visited 
England,  and  published  in  London  his  drama 
of  '"Percys  Masque,''  which  was  reprinted  in 
New  York  with  changes  in  1820.  In  1S22  he 
removed  to  a  country  seat  near  New  Haven, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1825  he  published  his  second  drama,  "Hadad;1' 
and  in  1839  a  collected  edition  of  his  writings 
appeared  in  Boston,  under  the  title  of  "  Dramas, 
Discourses,  and  other  Pieces."  It  included,  be- 
side several  polished  prose  compositions,  "  De- 
metria,"  a  domestic  Italian  tragedy,  which  he 
had  written  in  1813. 

HILLIARD,  Hexet  Washington,  an  Amer- 
ican lawyer,  politician,  and  scholar,  born  in 
Cumberland  co.,  N.  C,  Aug.  8,  180S.  During 
his  childhood  his  fathei*removed  to  Columbia, 
S.  C.  He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina 
college  at  the  age  of  18,  and  began  the  study  of 
law  at  Columbia,  but  soon  afterward  removed 
to  Athens,  Ga.  In  1829  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  practised  his  profession  in  Athens 
for  2  years.  In  1831  he  was  elected  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  of  Alabama,  which 
he  held  for  3  years.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  from  Montgomery  co.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  whig  national  convention  at 
Harrisburg  in  1840,  where  he  zealously  advo- 
cated the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay.  In  1841  he 
was  nominated  for  congress,  but  as  the  election 
that  year  Avas  under  the  "general  ticket  sys- 
tem," he  was  defeated,  though  he  received  a 
large  majority  in  his  own  district.  In  1842  he 
was  sent  as  charge  d'affaires  to  Belgium,  where 
ho  remained  2  years,  In  1845  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  was  successively  reelected  un- 


date.  His  first  speech  in  congress  was  in  favor 
of  giving  notice  to  England  of  our  wish  to  dis- 
continue the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon.  In 
1S46  he  voted  for  the  ad  valorem  tariff,  separat- 
ing on  that  question  from  the  great  body  of  bis 
whig  friends.  In  common  with  the  other  rep- 
resentatives from  the  southern  states,  he  opposed 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  he  was  a  prominent 
advocate  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
In  1856  he  was  a  candidate  on  the  Fillmore 
electoral  ticket  of  Alabama,  and  in  1857  lie  was 
solicited  to  become  the  American  candidate  for 
congress ;  but  he  published  a  letter  declining 
the  nomination,  and  announcing  his  purpose  to 
act  with  the  democratic  party.  In  1855  a  vol- 
ume of  his  speeches  was  published  in  New  York. 

HILLIARD,  Nicholas,  an  English  miniature 
painter,  born  in  Exeter  in  1547,  died  in  1619. 
He  was  by  profession  a  jeweller ;  but  having  a 
taste  for  painting,  he  studied  the  works  of  Hol- 
bein, and  became  noted  for  his  miniatures.  He 
painted  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth  several 
times,  James  I.,  and  other  eminent  persons. 

HILLSBOROUGH.  I.  A  S.  co.  of  N.  H., 
bordering  on  Mass.,  intersected  in  its  E.  part  by 
the  Merrimack  river,  and  drained  in  the  W.  by 
the  Contoocook;  area,  960  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in 
1S50,  57,478.  It  has  a  gently  diversified  sur- 
face, but  has  few  hills  of  great  elevation.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered  with  running 
streams  and  small  lakes.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  205.634  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  110,- 
571  of  oats,  340.719  of  potatoes.  76.350  tons  of 
hay,  and  1,014,774  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
16  cotton  mills,  8  woollen  factories,  13  machine 
shops,  18  grist  mills,  96  saw  and  planing  mills, 
2  paper  mills,  23  tanneries,  84  churches,  10 
newspaper  offices,  and  12.733  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Concord,  Contoocook  valley,  New  Hampshire 
central,  Wilton,  and  Peterborough  and  Shirley 
railroads.  Capitals,  Amherst,  Manchester,  and 
Nashua.  II.  A  "W.  co.  of  the  peninsula  of  Flor- 
ida, bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area, 
about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2.377.  of  whom 
660  were  slaves.  Its  coast  is  deeply  indented 
by  Tampa  bay,  and  it  is  drained  by  Hillsborough, 
Alalia,  and  Manatee  rivers.  Its  surface  is  low, 
level,  and  in  some  places  marshy,  and  is  tim- 
bered with  live  oak  and  palmetto.  The  soil  is 
very  rich.  The  productions  in  1850  were  16,- 
263  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  26.256  of  sweet 
potatoes,  5.575  lbs.  of  rice.  24.250  gallons  of 
molasses,  and  18  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
2  saw  mills,  4  churches,  and  120  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools. 

HILLSDALE,  a  S.  co.  of  Mich.,  bounded  S. 
by  Ohio,  and  touching  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Indiana;  area  555  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1850.  16.- 
159.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  St. 
Joseph's  river  of  Lake  Michigan,  St.  Joseph's  of 
the  Maumee,  the  Kalamazoo,  and  Grand  river. 
It  has  an  undulating  surface,  heavily  timbered  in 
the  S.  and  supporting  elsewhere  a  thin  growth 
of  oak  and  hickory.     The  soii  is  a  rich  sandy 
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loam.  The  productions  in  1850  were  216,126 
bushels  of  wheat,  247,520  of  Indian  corn,  136,- 
127  of  oats,  108,102  of  potatoes,  12,557  tons  of 
hay,  and  82,095  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8 
grist  mills,  24  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  4 
newspaper  offices,  2  churches,  and  5,628  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  fine 
sandstone  are  found  in  the  county.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Michigan  southern  and  northern 
Indiana  railroad.     Capital,  Hillsdale. 

HILLSDALE  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of 
learning  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Freewill  Baptists.  It  was  originally 
established  at  Spring  Arbor  by  a  vote  of  the 
Michigan  yearly  meeting  in  1844',  and  was  char- 
tered as  a  college  in  the  following  year.  In 
1850  it  was  removed  to  Hillsdale.  The  college 
Is  open  to  both  sexes,  which  may  pursue  the 
6ame  course  of  study,  though  an  optional  and 
partially  distinct  course  is  arranged  for  females. 
The  faculty  consists  of  the  president,  5  profes- 
sors, and  2  tutors.  The  number  of  students  in 
1859  was  44,  of  whom  3  were  females.  Con- 
nected with  the  college  is  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, having  in  that  year  713  students,  of  whom 
270  were  females,  the  college  has  $60,000  in- 
vested in  buildings,  and  an  endowment  secured 
of  $100,000.  Its  first  president  was  the  Rev. 
D.  M.  Graham,  who  held  the  office  from  1844 
to  1848.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent, E.  B.  Fairfield,  LL.D. 

HILTON,  William,  an  English  painter,  born 
at  Lincoln,  June  3,  1786,  died  Dec.  30,  1839. 
He  studied  at  the  royal  academy,  and  early  de- 
voted himself  to  historical  painting,  in  which 
he  displayed  a  complete  mastery  of  the  human 
figure,  and  singularly  graceful  composition.  In 
his  choice  of  subjects,  many  of  which  are  from 
classic  mythology,  he  evinced  true  poetic  feel- 
ing. One  of  his  best  works  is  "Una  and  the 
Lion  entering  the  Cave  of  Corceca,"  which  has 
been  engraved.  He  was  a  royal  academician, 
and  succeeded  Fuseli  as  keeper  of  the  academy. 

HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS  (Sanscrit,  hema, 
snow,  and  alaya,  place  of),  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains bordering  on  Hindostan  on  the  N.,  and 
separating  it  from  Thibet.  Little  was  known 
of  the  Himalaya,  nor  was  it  supposed  that 
its  summits  rivalled  those  of  the  Andes  in 
elevation,  until  in  1802  the  observations  of 
Col.  Crawford,  who  had  resided  for  some 
time  in  Nepaul,  were  made  public.  Expedi- 
tions were  soon  set  on  foot  to  explore  the 
central  portions  of  the  range,  and  these  estab- 
lished its  preeminence  in  the  height  of  its  peaks 
over  all  the  other  mountains  of  the  world.  The 
range  is  an  almost  unbroken  barrier,  150  m.  in 
width,  extending  1,440  m.  from  the  great  bend 
of  the  Brahmapootra  in  lat.  28°  N.,  long.  95° 
E.,  to  the  break  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
through  which  the  river  Sinde  or  Indus  flows 
on  its  way  to  the  Arabian  sea,  in  lat.  35°  N., 
long.  73°  E.  In  the  first  half  of  its  western 
course  the  chain  makes  but  2°  northing ;  it  then 
bends  N.  W.,  making  the  other  5°  of  latitude  in 
about  as  many  of  longitude.    Across  the  Indus 


the  Hindoo  Koosh  is  the  extension  of  the  same 
mountain  group ;  and  in  the  other  direction,  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Brahmapootra,  the  range 
under  other  names  spreads  out  in  the  country 
of  Bootan  and  Assam,  and  extends  toward  the 
Chinese  sea  The  map  of  Hindostan  exhibits  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  these 
mountains.  Unlike  other  ranges,  which  send 
off  at  a  greater  or  less  angle  with  themselves  the 
waters  they  divide,  these  admit  along  their  N. 
slopes  great  streams  to  flow  parallel  with  their 
own  course.  Commencing  near  the  central 
point  of  the  range,  they  follow  it  in  nearly  op- 
posite directions.  The  one  called  the  Sanpoo 
(the  main  branch  of  the  Brahmapootra)  flows 
700  m.  eastwardly,  till  in  Bootan,  where  the 
■mountains  flatten  away,  it  passes  around  them, 
uniting  its  waters  with  the  vast  floods  poured 
out  by  the  Ganges,  that  are  gathered  by  its 
branches  from  the  S.  slopes  of  the  same  ranges 
which  on  their  N.  side  fed  the  Sanpoo.  So  the 
Indus  starting  from  the  same  source  flows  N.  W. 
along  the  enclosed  valley  of  the  N.  E.  slope,  and 
finds  a  passage  through  at  last  into  the  valley  of 
Cashmere,  between  which  and  the  Arabian  sea 
it  receives  as  branches  the  great  rivers  whose 
sources  are  just  across  the  mountains  from  those 
of  the  main  stream.  One  of  these  branches, 
the  Sutlej,  also  heads  on  the  N.  side  near  tho 
source  of  the  Indus,  but  more  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  this  too  passes  N.  "W.  188  m.  through 
a  country  of  awful  sublimity,  till  it  finds  a  gap 
by  which  it  crosses  the  range.  Thus  the  map 
indicates  an  increasing  elevation  from  each  ex- 
tremity to  the  portion  midway  along  the  group ; 
also  high  lands  in  Thibet,  which  forbid  the 
spread  of  the  rivers  towrard  the  N.  E. ;  and  again 
a  parallel  system  of  elevations  which  direct  the 
waters  along  longitudinal  valleys.  It  also  points 
out  the  rapid  descent  which  the  streams  must 
make  on  the  southern  slopes,  reaching  as  they 
do,  in  a  comparatively  short  distance,  the  coun- 
try of  plains  entered  by  the  northern  branches 
after  circuits  of  nearly  1,000  miles.  The  plains 
of  India  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Himalaya 
are  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  at  the  foot  of  the'mountains  they  may  be 
350  feet  above  this  level  in  the  meridian  of 
Calcutta,  and  in  the  Punjaub  toward  the  "W. 
extremity  of  the  range  the  elevation  may  be 
1,000  feet.  From  these  plains  the  view  of  the 
mountains  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  ob- 
scured by  the  vapors  falling  upon  the  southern 
ridges ;  but  after  the  cessation  of  the  S.  E.  mon- 
soons the  snowy  peaks  are  sometimes  seen  at  a 
distance  of  about  200  m.,  at  an  angle  of  eleva- 
tion of  only  about  1°  above  a  horizontal  line. 
On  approaching  nearer  to  the  chain,  the  distant 
peaks  are  lost  to  view  behind  the  nearer  wood- 
ed ones,  and  glimpses  are  rarely  obtained  that 
impress  one  with  the  vast  magn'tude  and  stu- 
pendous height  of  the  chain.  Dr.  Joseph  D. 
Hooker,  author  of  "  Himalayan  Journals,"  dis- 
tinguishes 4  parallel  longitudinal  belts  of  coun- 
try in  the  structure  of  these  mountains.  The 
lowest  on  the  S.  side  extends  from  the  plains 
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of  India  to  regions  where  snow  is  met  with  in 
winter.     It  is  from  40  to  60  m.  in  width,  rang- 
ing it  may  be  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  mean 
elevation,  with  peaks  13,000  to  14,000  feet  high. 
The  lower  portions  are  tropical,  the  upper  tem- 
perate.    It  is  cut  up  by  ravines,  but  is  not  par- 
ticularly precipitous.     Beyond  this  ranges  the 
2d  or  snowy  belt,  that  of  the  highest  peaks,  30 
to  40  m.  broad,  its  surface  rugged  and  precip- 
itous, with  summits  rising  frequently  to  20,000, 
some  to  25,000,  and  a  few  even  to  28,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Some  of  the  rivers 
flow  in  deep  gorges  across  this  belt,  their  beds 
not  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  mean  elevation  is  probably  under  13,000 
feet.  To  this  succeeds  the  central  belt  or  axis  of 
the  chain,  from  10  to  20  m.  broad,  its  mean  ele- , 
vation  perhaps  15,000  feet,  and  the  main  ridge  or 
water-shed  seldom  below  17,000  feet  except  at 
the  extremities ;  the  surface  is  rocky  and  often 
precipitous.     The  northern  belt  is  a  region  of 
mountains  and  valleys  little  explored,  constitut- 
ing the  slope  toward  Thibet.     Its  climate  is 
temperate,  but  of  excessive  vicissitudes,  subject 
to  drought,  and  the  hills  lack  the  luxuriant  for- 
est growth  which  covers  those  of  correspond- 
ing elevations  upon  the  other  side.  Other  writ- 
ers 6peak  of  a  belt  of  alluvial  hills  bordering 
the  plains  of  Hindostan,  and  N.  of  them  a  tract 
called  the  Terra  or  Terreeana,  10  to  30  m. 
wide  and  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
covered  with  dense  pestilential  jungle,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  foot  of  rocky  ridges  of  5,000 
to  6,000  feet  elevation.     Between  these  and  the 
higher  ranges  are  found  the  cultivated  valleys 
of  Nepaul,   Sikkim,  Bootan,  and  Assam,  con- 
taining picturesque  and  populous  towns  and  vil- 
lages.    Behind  these  are  the  forest-clad  moun- 
tains, and  still  further  back  the  snowy  range. 
Bishop  Heber  describes  this  humid  malarious 
forest  tract,  called  the  Terrae,  skirting  the  south- 
ern foot  of  the  Himalaya,  as  a  long,  black,  level 
line,  appearing  as  though  it  might  have  been 
drawn  with  ink  and  a  ruler.     It  gradually  nar- 
rows away  as  it  gains  in  height  toward  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  chain,  and  disappears  to  the 
W.  of  the  Sutlej.     Back  of  this  tract  Dr.  Hook- 
er states  that  "  the  mountains  rise  more  or  less 
suddenly,  though  seldom  in  precipices."     They 
are  reached  sometimes  by  difficult  paths  that 
follow  up  the  narrow  and  pestilential  gorges  of 
the  rivers,  or  more  commonly  by  the  roads  that 
ascend  into  the  healthier  atmosphere  upon  the 
summits  of  the  secondary  ridges.     These  ridges 
present  to  the  traveller  toward  the  axis  of 
the  chain  a  succession  of  ascents  and  descents  ; 
in  each  valley  his  progress  is  interrupted  by  a 
stream  tributary  to  the  nearest  river  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  by  the  deep  gorges  of  the  larger 
branches  themselves ;  and  upon  the  slopes  his 
course  is  impeded  by  forests  and  rocky  precipices. 
No  plain  anywhere  opens  out  before  him  ;  and 
during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year  cloud 
and  fog  shut  in  the  view  from  the  commanding 
points  he  reaches.     So  rugged  are  the  moun- 
tains that  12  or  14  days  are  usually  required 


for  the  journey  of  about  100  m.  to  the  axis  of 
the  chain  upon  the  main  routes  from  India  to 
Thibet.  The  parade  ground  of  the  old  mili- 
tary post  of  Sabathoo,  in  the  region  of  the 
Sutlej,  £  m.  long  and  \  m.  wide,  was  said  to  be 
the  only  level  spot  between  it  and  the  Tartar 
frontier  on  the  N.  or  the  valley  of  Nepaul  on 
the  E.  While  the  mountains  thus  oppose  their 
ruggedness  and  meteorological  conditions  to 
investigations  of  their  peculiar  features,  they 
offer  no  inducements,  in  rich  mines  of  silver, 
gold,  or  precious  stones,  to  tempt  their  explo- 
ration, and  establish  settlements  under  their 
snowy  peaks ;  nor  do  they  present  fertile  tracts 
upon  steppes  of  different  elevations  inviting  cul- 
tivation, with  the  offer  in  convenient  proximity 
of  the  fruits  of  temperate  and  tropical  climes. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  occasional  travellers, 
in  their  attempts  to  define  the  forms  of  masses  so 
vast  with  contour  so  irregular,  disagree  in  their 
accounts,  and  fail  to  convey  clear  ideas  of  the 
topography  of  the  different  portions.  By  most 
of  them  the  secondary  ridges  on  the  S.  side,  par- 
ticularly of  the  E.  portion  of  the  chain,  are  rep- 
resented as  spurs  leaving  this  at  right  angles, 
though  as  seen  from  the  plains  at  a  distance 
they  present  the  appearance  of  longitudinal 
ridges.  The  strike  of  the  rocky  formations  of 
which  the  chain  is  composed — the  metamor- 
phic  slates  and  granitic  rocks  of  the  central  por- 
tion, and  the  silnrian  sandstone  of  the  southern 
ridges — is  described  as  everywhere  with  the 
general  course  of  the  mountains,  thus  suggest- 
ing a  resemblance  of  the  system  to  that  of  the 
Appalachians  of  the  United  States  in  its  parallel 
ridges  and  valleys,  though  this  feature  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Indian  mountains  maybe  obscured 
by  the  effect  of  rapid  and  excessive  drainage. — 
The  statements  as  to  the  relative  amount  and 
duration  of  the  snow  upon  the  N.  and  S.  slopes 
of  the  chain  have  led  to  much  controversy. 
The  authorities  generally  concur  in  representing 
that  milder  temperatures  prevail  upon  the  N. 
side  than  at  corresponding  heights  on  the  op- 
posite side.  The  two  Gerards  make  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  on  the  S.  side  at  12,981  feet, 
and  on  the  N.  16,620.  Lieut.  Strachey,  ex- 
tending his  observations  over  a  district  between 
long.  77°  and  81°,  where  heights  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  are  found  over  a  belt  of  35  m. 
in  width  between  lat.  30°  and  32°,  concluded 
that  the  snow  line  on  the  Thibetan  side  is 
18,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  Indian 
side  15,500.  On  the  S.  slope  grain  is  cultivated 
with  difficulty  at  10,000  feet,  while  on  the  other 
side  good  crops  are  raised  at  16,000  feet.  It 
grows  even  at  18,544  feet,  as  seen  by  Capt. 
Gerard.  This  is  more  than  1,200  feet  higher 
than  the  snow  line  in  the  equatorial  Andes. 
The  belt  constituting  the  water-shed  is  de- 
scribed as  excessively  cold,  bleak,  and  dreary, 
but  in  great  part  free  from  snow.  This  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  rain  clouds  being  deprived 
of  their  moisture  as  they  are  swept  from  the 
bay  of  Bengal  over  the  secondary  ridges,  upon 
which   it  is  in  part  precipitated  in  rain  and 
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the  remainder  in  snow  upon  the  higher  peaks. 
But  the  cause  of  the  milder  temperature  is  not 
so  obvious.  The  highest  peaks  are  not  found 
along  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  range, 
hut  for  the  most  part  they  are  to  the  S.  of  it, 
rising  in  scattered  groups  from  the  secondary 
ridges.  Of  several  of  these  groups  to  the  E.  of 
Sikkim  little  is  known,  except  that  as  seen  from 
a  distance  they  appear  to  reach  heights  of  23,- 
000  to  25,000  feet,  or  perhaps  more.  North  of 
Sikkim  is  a  noted  group  of  immense  pe'aks, 
among  which  stands  preeminent  Ivintschind- 
junga,  28,156  feet  (Petermann),  or  Kinchin- 
junga,  28,178  feet  (Hooker),  in  lat.  27°  42',  long. 
88°  11' ;  and  one  degree  further  east  Tschu- 
malari,  23,946  (P.),  or  Chumulari,  23,929  feet 
(H.).  Upon  the  same  parallel  stands,  in  long.  ^ 
85°  58',  the  peak  recently  ascertained  by  Col.  * 
"Waugh  to  be  the  highest  ever  yet  surveyed, 
29,002  feet,  and  named  by  him  Mt.  Everest  in 
honor  of  the  preceding  surveyor-general  of  In- 
dia. In  the  Nepaulese  its  name  is  Gorishan'ta  ; 
by  the  people  of  Thibet  it  is  called  Chingo- 
fanmara.  Mr.  Hodgson  had  incorrectly  given 
to  it  the  name  Deodunga  or  Deodhunga,  which 
was  that  of  a  peak  near  by  of  only  8,000  feet 
elevation.  Dhualagiri  or  Dhawalagiri,  in  lat. 
28°  42',  long.  83°  32',  formerly  estimated  at 
28,000  feet,  is  rated  by  Col.  Waugh  at  26,826. 
From  the  W.  extremity  of  Nepaul  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Indus  through  the  chain,  no  fewer 
than  50  peaks  are  enumerated,  the  heights  of 
which  range  between  19,500  and  25,749  feet, 
which  latter  is  the  height  of  Nanda  Devi  in 
Kumaon,  drawn  by  Heber  as  a  snowy  spire,  its 
sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  70°  with  the  horizon, 
and  rising  far  above  the  similarly  snow-clad 
summits  around.  Every  12th  year  the  natives 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  mountain,  and  the 
few  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  spot  hold  a 
religious  festival  at  a  point  a  mile  below  the 
inacessible  summit.  The  mean  height  of  the 
central  portion  along  the  western  Himalaya  is 
estimated  at  20,000  feet ;  and  the  passes  some- 
times cross  at  heights  of  18,000  to  19,000  feet.— 
The  lakes  occurring  in  the  Himalaya  are  few 
in  number,  and  not  of  very  great  extent;  the 
only  important  ones  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
axis,  and  are  the  sources  of  the  branches  of  the 
Indus,  Sutlej,  and  Sanpoo.  Some  of  these  are 
salt.  The  largest  are  from  20  to  30  in.  in 
length.  The  Wullur  lake  in  Cashmere,  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  sheet  of  water  21  m. 
long  E.  and  W.,  and  9  broad,  formed  by  the 
spreading  out  of  the  river  Jhylum,  the  only  in- 
stance on  the  whole  range  of  a  river  thus  ex- 
panding into  a  lake.  The  rivers  are  fed  during 
the  summer  by  copious  rains  brought  up  by  the 
S.  E.  monsoons,  which  sweep  over  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  and,  reaching  the  eastern  Himalaya 
in  April,  gradually  progress  westward.  The 
whole  S.  side  of  the  chain  by  midsummer  is 
enveloped  in  clouds  and  mists.  In  September 
they  begin  to  clear  off  in  the  western  divisions, 
but  in  the  eastern  the  rains  are  not  over  till 
October  or  November.    In  the  winter  an  upper 


current  of  S.  TV.  winds  brings  new  supplies  of 
moisture,  which  falls  in  snow  upon  the  higher 
mountains,  and  thero  is  in  the  more  humid  prov- 
inces a  short  rainy  season  about  the  close  of 
the  year.     The  outer  ranges  receive  the  most 
of  the  rain.     Dr.  Hooker  estimates  the  fall  in 
Sikkim  to  amount  to  120  inches  in  the  year  at 
7,000  feet  elevation,  and  to  gradually  decrease 
to  10  inches  at  19,000  feet.     The  rivers  flowing 
S.  are  thus  much  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  those  upon  the  N.  side  of  the  chain.     In 
their  upper  portions  their  descent  is  compara- 
tively gentle,  but  further  down  they  run  with 
great  rapidity,  and  generally  in  deep  and  almost 
inaccessible  ravines  ;  yet  they  rarely  form  cas- 
cades of  any  grandeur.     Fish  of  the  carp  kind 
abound  in  them  from  the  plains  to  15,000  feet 
elevation,  except  at  heights  between  5,000  and 
10,000  feet.     Those  of  eastern  Thibet  especially 
swarm  with  fish  at  elevations  from  10,000  to 
14,000  feet.    Glaciers  are  numerous  in  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  mountains,  but  are 
wasted  away  before  they  reach  the  lower  val- 
leys.    Deposits  of  bowlders  and  extensive  mo- 
raines, found  in  all  the  valleys  at  heights  ex- 
ceeding 8,000  or  9,000  feet,  indicate  that  the 
glaciers  formerly  reached  6,000  feet  below  their 
present  limits.    Volcanoes  are  entirely  wanting 
throughout  the  range,  and  there  are  no  evi- 
dences of  extinct  ones.     Hot  springs   are  fre- 
quently met  with  at  heights  from  10,000  to  18,- 
000  feet,  their  temperature  ranging  from  100° 
to  130°  F. — The  geological  formations  through 
the   most  elevated  portions  of  the  range  are 
principally  rnetamorphic  slates  alternating  with 
granitic  belts.     They  form  the  loftiest  peaks; 
and  against  them  rest  strata  of  the  Silurian 
period.     The  formations  range  with  the  chain, 
and  are  seen  usually  dipping  toward  its  axis. 
In  Kumaon  rocks  of  the  oolitic  formation  suc- 
ceed to  the  silurian,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
river  valleys  at  elevations  of  15,000  feet  are 
found  tertiary  beds  with  fossils  referring  them 
to  the  miocene  period.     Among  them  are  spe- 
cimens of  extinct  species   of  the  horse,  rhi- 
noceros, elephant,  hippopotamus,  &c.     Fresh 
water   pleistocene  deposits   have  been  found 
by  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  extreme  western  Him- 
alaya of  Thibet,  on  the  flanks  of  mountains 
far  above  the  present  level  of'  the  rivers  and 
lakes.     The  mineral  productions  are  of  little 
importance.     Gold  is  found  in  eastern  Thibet, 
but  the  Chinese  government  prevents  its  being 
worked  to  much  extent.     In  Koonawur,  a  dis- 
trict at  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej  through  the 
chain,  are  mines  of  specular  iron  ore,  which 
have  been  long  worked  by  horizontal  excava- 
tions, extending  sometimes  half  a  mile  into  the 
mountains.    The  ore  is  converted  into  wrought 
iron   by  the   natives,  who   make  of  it  sabres, 
knives,   and  hatchets,   the    best    metal   being 
known  as  that  of  the  locality  called  Sheel.  Cop- 
per ores  too  are  found  here,  and  also  in  Nepaul 
and  Sikkim ;    but  they  are  not  worked. — The 
vegetable  productions  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  mountains  are  those  of  the  tropics.     They 
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reach  up  to  the  height  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet  in 
the  humid  central  portions  of  the  range,  and  in 
the  extreme  western  to  3,000  or  4,000  feet.  In 
the  deep  gorges  of  the  rivers  are  plantains, 
palms,  and  fig  trees ;  above  are  magnolias  and 
laurels;  to  these  succeed  oaks,  chestnuts,  birches, 
&c. ;  still  higher  are  pine  forests,  then  rhodo- 
dendra  and  the  scanty  alpine  growth.  All  these 
products  of  the  colder  portions  are  recognized 
as  European  forms.  These  indeed  begin  to  ap- 
pear as  the  tropical  plants  give  way  to  those  of 
temperate  climes  ;  and  at  heights  from  6,000  to 
12,000  feet  are  seen  species  of  oak.  maple,  ash, 
cherry,  poplar,  hornbeam,  juniper,  willow,  pines, 
aud  many  other  of  familiar  names,  some  of 
which  are  identical  with  the  species  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  grains,  garden  fruits,  and 
vegetables  cultivated  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  mountains  are-  very  similar  to  those  of 
northern  Europe.  In  the  state  of  Bussaher,  of 
which  Koonawur  is  a  province,  grapes  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  tea  is  produced  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  distribution  of  the 
fauna  is  similar  to  that  of  the  flora:  tropical 
forms  in  the  lower  regions,  among  which  are 
found  tigers,  leopards,  buffaloes,  the  rhinoceros, 
elephants,  &c. ;  in  the  upper  districts  European 
types  predominate,  mixed  with  Chinese  and 
Japanese  forms  to  the  eastward,  and  partaking 
in  the  alpine  districts  of  the  Siberian  character. 
— The  inhabitants  constitute  many  tribes  and 
nations,  of  the  Mongolian  race.  Those  of  all  the 
valleys  above  8,000  feet  elevation  are  Thibetans, 
in  whom  the  Indo-European  is  more  or  less 
intermixed  with  the  Mongolian.  A  recent  Eng- 
lish writer  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in 
the  Himalayas  says :  "  The  difference  which  gen- 
erally exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
and  those  of  the  mountains  is  perhaps  nowhere  so 
manifest  as  in  India  ;  and  the  contrast  becomes 
more  and  more  decided  the  nearer  one  approach- 
es the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Himalayas. 
From  a  dark  bronze  color,  the  complexion  of  the 
inhabitants  becomes  almost  fair,  while  the  people 
are  more  active  but  less  graceful  in  their  move- 
ments. The  hill  tribes  are  moreover  more  moral 
aud  sincere  than  the  people  of  the  plains,  and  in 
disposition  are  not  unlike  the  Europeans  of  the 
north.  This  affinity  can  anly  be  accounted  for 
by  the  similarity  of  climate,  for  the  Indian 
mountaineers  have  less  communication  with 
Europeans  than  those  who  inhabit  the  plains. 
The  same  cause  which  covers  their  mountain 
land  with  stately  pine  trees  influences  them  in 
their  dress,  which  consists  of  thick  garments, 
while  those  worn  in  the  valleys  are  made  of  the 
lightest  materials.  Their  houses  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Swiss,  being  built  of  wood,  and 
indeed  many  of  them  have  all  the  appearance 
of  chalets.  Those  tribes  who  live  nearest  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow  are  afflicted  with 
goitre.  The  hill  men  are  strongly  attached  to 
their  mountain  homes,  and  do  not  willingly  quit 
them  for  any  considerable  time."  The  English 
have  established  many  stations  at  points  situated 
from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
vol.  ix. — 12 


they  find  a  healthy  atmosphere  and  a  climate 
like  that  of  England ;  and  they  anticipate  the  time 
when  the  habitable  portions  of  the  Himalayas 
will  be  peopled  by  their  own  colonists  and  their 
descendants.  Dr.  Hooker  names  the  following 
as  the  most  important  of  these  hill  sanatoria, 
as  he  calls  them  :  Darjeelin<r,  elevation  7,000  to 
8,000  feet,  in  Sikkim  ;  Xainital,  6,000  to  7,000 
feet,  and  Almora,  5,000  to  6,000 feet,  in  Kumaon : 
Masuri,  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  in  Gurwhal ;  Simla, 
7,000  to  8,000  feet,  in  Sirmore ;  Kangra.  7,000  to 
8,000  feet,  in  theBeas  valley  ;  andMurree,  7,000 
to  8,000  feet,  between  the  Indus  and  Jhylum. 
— The  most  recent  explorers  of  the  Himalayas 
are  Adolf  Schlagintweit,  who  was  murdered  in 
Aug.  1857,  while  engaged  in  his  investigations, 
and  his  brothers  Hermann  and  Robert.  From  a 
map  drawn  up  in  May,  1859.  and  presented  by 
them  to  the  French  geographical  society,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  accordance  with  Alexander  von 
Humboldt's  map  of  the  mountain  chains  and  vol- 
canoes of  central  Asia  (1843),  but  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  other  later  geog- 
raphers, there  is  not  the  least  connection  between 
the  Kueu-lun  and  Karakorum  branches  of  the 
Himalayas,  each  of  them  being  an  independent 
chain. — The  most  important  works  relating  to 
the  Himalayas  are  the  "  Himalayan  Journals," 
before  referred  to,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  who 
resided  at  Sikkim ;  Hodgson's  papers  in  the 
i-  Asiatic  Researches,"  in  which  are  detailed 
accounts  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  zoology  of 
the  mountains ;  numerous  other  papers  in  the 
same  work  and  in  the  "Asiatic  Journal;" 
Bishop  Heber's  "  Journal  ;"  H.  Straehey's 
"Physical  Geography  of  W.  Thibet;"  Fraser's 
"Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Part  of  the  Snowy 
Range  of  the  Himalayas,"  &e. 

HIMERA,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  northern 
Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera,  be- 
tween Panormus  and  Cephalcedium.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  about  the  middle  cf  the 
7th  century  B.  C.  by  a  colony  from  Zancle. 
It  was  once  subject  to  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  and 
at  another  time  was  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
Zanclrcan  tyrant  Scythes.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, it  came  to  have  a  despot  of  its  own,  named 
Terillus,  who,  being  expelled,  applied  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  assistance,  which  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  first  great  expedition 
of  that  people  to  Sicily.  This  event  took  place 
in  480  B.  C.  The  army  of  the  Carthaginians, 
said  to  have  been  300.000  strong,  commanded 
by  Hamilcar,  was  defeated  at  Himera  with 
great  slaughter  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  This 
victory  did  not  however  restore  liberty  to  the 
Himeraeans,  but  merely  transferred  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  Terillus  to  that  of  Thrasydams, 
the  son  of  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  under  whom 
such  numbers  of  the  citizens  were  executed  or 
banished  that  ere  long  the  city  had  to  be  re- 
peopled  with  new  colonists,  who,  being  mostly 
of  the  Dorian  race,  rendered  it  thenceforward 
a  Doric  city.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
Thrasydams  was  expelled,  and  then  the  citizens 
whom  he  had  driven  into  exile  were  allowed  to 
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return.  In  408  B.  C.  the  second  great  expedi- 
tion of  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicily  took  place, 
under  Hannibal  the  son  of  Gisco  and  grandson 
of  Hamilcar,  to  whom  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance the  city  succumbed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  3,000  of 
those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were  sacri- 
ficed by  Hannibal  to  the  manes  of  his  grand- 
father Hamilcar,  who  had  fallen  in  the  great 
battle  above  alluded  to,  while  the  city  itself  was 
utterly  destroyed.  Himera  was  never  rebuilt, 
but  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  survived  its  de- 
struction fled  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Ther- 
ms, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Himera. 

HIMILCO,  the  name  of  several  distinguished 
Carthaginians,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were 
the  following :  I.  The  navigator,  who  lived  in 
the  5th  century  B.  C,  and  who  was  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  northward  from  Gades  at 
the  same  time  that  Hanno  was  commissioned  to 
explore  and  colonize  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  On 
his  return  he  is  said  to  have  reported  that  the 
stagnant  nature  of  the  sea,  the  vast  mass  of  sea 
weed  that  floated  on  its  surface,  and  the  absence 
of  wind,  had  prevented  his  progress  toward  the 
north.  II.  A  general  who  commanded,  in  con- 
junction with  Hannibal  the  son  of  Gisco,  the 
expedition  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicily 
in  408  B.  C.  The  latter  having  been  carried 
off  by  sickness  soon  after  its  arrival,  Himilco 
succeeded  to  the  command.  Having  reduced 
Agrigentum,  destroyed  several  of  the  Greek 
cities,  and  added  considerably  to  the  Sicilian 
possessions  of  Carthage,  he  concluded  an  ad- 
vantageous peace  with  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  returned  to  Africa. 
Subsequently,  when  DioDysius  declared  war 
against  Carthage,  and  attacked  her  dominions 
in  Sicily,  Himilco  was  appointed  to  defend  them. 
Being  worsted,  he  retired  from  Sicily,  but  in 
the  following  spring  returned  with  a  powerful 
force,  and  after  recovering  the  greater  part  of 
the  lost  territory  advanced  against  Syracuse. 
This  enterprise,  however,  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  Himilco,  having  concluded  an  ignominious 
peace,  returned  to  Carthage,  where,  over- 
whelmed with  obloquy,  he  presently  committed 
suicide  by  starvation. 

HIMMEL,  Friedricii  Heinricii,  a  German 
composer,  born  in  Treuenbrietzen,  Prussia,  Nov. 
20, 1765,  died  in  Berlin,  June  8, 1 814.  He  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  Frederic  William  II., 
who  afforded  him  the  means  to  pursue  his  mu- 
sical studies,  and  afterward  appointed  him  royal 
chapelmaster.  His  chief  opera  was  his  Semira- 
mide,  first  performed  in  Naples  in  1795.  This 
work  was  said  to  contain  the  material  of  10 
ordinary  operas.  Himmel  composed  many  can- 
tatas and  occasional  pieces,  and  an  immense 
number  of  pianoforte  compositions,  songs,  and 
instrumental  pieces. 

HINCKELDEY,  Karl  Ludwig  Friedrich 
Von,  a  Prussian  minister  of  police,  born  near 
Meiningen  in  1803,  killed  in  a  duel,  March  10, 
1856.  He  studied  law,  entered  the  public  ser- 
vice at  an  early  age,  was  appointed  president 


of  police  in  1848,  introduced  many  reforms  in 
the  police  system,  and  founded  many  new  be- 
neficent institutions  in  Berlin,  one  of  which  for 
poor  citizens,  established  in  1852,  bears  his 
name  (Hinclceldeystiftxing).  In  1853  he  became 
general  director  of  police,  and  in  1855  he  was 
also  intrusted  with  that  department  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior.  In  consequence  of  his 
suppression  of  the  jockey  club  in  1855  lie  A\as 
involved  in  a  duel  with  a  young  nobleman 
named  Rochow-Plessow,  by  which  he  lost  his 
life.  This  affair  gave  rise  to  an  angry  feeling 
between  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  and  some  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  nobility. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  1857  upon 
the  spot  near  Charlottenburg  (the  Jungfem- 
hciiJt^)  where  he  was  killed. 

HIND,  John  Russell,  an  English  astronomer, 
born  in  Nottingham,  May  12,  1823.  He  was 
educated  for  a  tradesman,  but,  full  of  enthusi- 
asm for  the  study  of  astronomy,  he  took  a  dis- 
like to  trade,  and  in  1840  entered  the  office 
of  a  civil  engineer  in  London.  Through  the 
influence  of  Prof.  Whoatstone,  he  obtained  a 
situation  the  same  year  in  the  royal  observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  where  he  remained  about 
4  years.  After  a  short  stay  in  Ireland,  where 
he  was  sent  on  the  commission  to  determine 
the  exact  longitude  of  Yalentia,  Mr.  Hind  Mas 
appointed,  at  the  recommendation  of  Prof. 
Airy,  the  astronomer  royal,  to  a  post  in  the 
observatory  of  Mr.  Bishop,  in  Regent's  park, 
London.  He  began  here  in  1845  a  series  of 
observations,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
calculated  the  orbits  and  declinations  of  more 
than  70  planets  and  comets,  noted  16  new  mov- 
able stars  and  3  nebula?,  and  discovered  10 
new  planets.  In  July,  1846,  he  discovered  a 
comet,  which  had  been  observed  by  De  Vico 
two  hours  before  at  Rome ;  and  early  in  1847 
another  comet,  which  at  its  perihelion  pas- 
sage, March  24,  was  bright  enough  to  be  seen  in 
the  strong  morning  twilight.  In  April,  1848, 
he  made  a  very  remarkable  discovery  of  a  new 
reddish  yellow  variable  star  of  the  5th  magni- 
tude in  Opliiuchus.  In  1850  this  star  was  only 
of  the  11th  magnitude,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  it  would  soon  disappear  altogether.  The 
planets  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind  are  as  follows : 
Iris,  Aug.  13,  1847;  Flora,  Oct.  18,  1847;  Vic- 
toria, Sept.  13,  1850;  Irene,  May  19,  1851; 
Melpomene,  June  24,  1852 ;  Fortuna,  Aug.  22, 
1852;  Calliope,  Nov.  16,  1852;  Thalia,  Dec. 
15,  1852  ;  Euterpe,  Nov.  8,  1853  ;  Urania.  July 
22,  1854.  In  Dec.  1844,  Mr.  Hind  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  astronomical  society  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  afterward  appointed  foreign  secre- 
tary to  the  society.  In  1846  he  was  named 
foreign  secretary  to  the  philomathic  society  of 
Paris,  and  in  the  following  year  a  correspond- 
ing member.  He  obtained  in  1851  from  the 
academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  the  medal  of  La- 
lande,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  that  society.  In  1852  the 
astronomical  society  of  London  awarded  to  him 
their  royal  medal,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
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British  government  gave  him  a  pension  of  £200. 
Mr.  Hind  is  the  director  of  the  "  Nautical  Alma- 
nac" of  England.  His  writings  have  generally 
been  published  in  the  "  Transactions1'  of  the 
royal  astronomical  society  of  Loudon,  in  the  As- 
tronomische  Nachrichten  of  Altona,  and  in  the 
Comptes  vendue  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
Paris.  He  is  also  the  author  of  "  An  Astro- 
nomical Vocabulary"  (1852)  ;  "  The  Comets" 
(1852)  •,  "  The  Solar  System,  a  Descriptive 
Treatise  upon  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  in- 
cluding an  Account  of  all  the  Recent  Discover- 
ies" (1852);  "Illustrated  London  Astronomy, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students"  (1S53). 

HINDOO  KOOSII,  the  Indian  Caucasus  of 
the  ancients,  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the  N. 
boundary  of  Ilindostan,  separating  the  province 
of  Cabool  from  Balkh  and  Bucluckshan.  It  con- 
tinues the  range  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Indus  through  the  chain  in  long. 
74°,  and  terminates  on  the  W.  at  the  Bamian 
pass,  80  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Cabool,  near  the 
great  peak  Hindoo  Koosh,  in  long.  68°  50'. 
The  extension  of  the  raftge  further  west  is  called 
the  Huzareh  mountains.  The  mountains  as 
eeen  from  the  plains  on  the  S.  appear  to  rise 
by  4  distinct  ranges,  one  behind  another  ;  and 
the  highest  of  these  is  lost  in  a  succession  of 
high  lands,  which  spread  out  in  the  countries 
to  the  N.  The  elevation  of  the  chain  is  in 
many  places  over  20,000  feet.  The  upper  por- 
tions are  bare  of  vegetation,  and  the  mountains 
generally  resemble  the  Himalaya.  From  Ca- 
bool 6  passes  cross  the  range  to  the  plains  of 
Turkistan.  Though  the  highest  points  reached 
by  these  may  not  exceed  13,000  feet,  the  routes 
are  exceedingly  rough  and  difficult.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  that  rise  in  these  mountains  are  the 
Oxus  or  Jihoon  and  the  Helmund. 

HINDOSTAN,  or  Hixdoostan  (Persian,  Hin- 
du, blacks,  and  stan,  land,  "  land  of  the  blacks," 
or  "Negroland"),  the  richest  and  most  cele- 
brated country  of  Asia,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant foreign  possession  of  the  British  empire. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
which  separate  it  from  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary ;  E.  by  Arracan  and  Cassay,  from  which 
it  is  partially  separated  by  the  river  Brah- 
mapootra; S.  E.,  S  ,  and  S.  W.  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  W.  by  the 
river  Indus.  It  lies  nearly  between  lat.  8°  and 
35°  N.  and  long.  66°  and  99°  E.  The  S.  half 
of  the  country  forms  one  of  the  largest  penin- 
sulas in  the  world.  The  extreme  length  of  Hin- 
dostan from  N.  to  S.  is  about  1,800  m.,  and  its 
extreme  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  1,500  m.  Its 
coast  line  is  about  3,200  m.,  of  which  1,900  are 
on  the  Indian  ocean  and  1,300  on  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  The  area  is  about  1,364,000  sq.  m., 
and  the  total  population  is  estimated  at  174,- 
000,000.  Hindostan  naturally  forms  7  great 
geographical  divisions:  1.  The  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, fully  treated  under  their  own  title.  2. 
The  plain  of  the  Indus,  comprising  the  Punjaub 
or  "  country  of  the  5  rivers,"  viz. :  the  rivers 
Sutlej,  Beas  or  Beeah,  Ravee,  Chenaub,  and 


Jhylum  or  Behut.  That  part  of  the  plain  which 
is  S.  of  the  Punjaub  is  a  great  sandy  desert, 
known  as  the  Thurr,  or  the  desert  of  Sinde.  3. 
Si  tide,  or  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus, 
extending  from  the  sea  nearly  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Chenaub.  4.  The  plain  of  the  Ganges, 
comprising  the  most  fertile,  best  cultivated,  and 
most  thickly  inhabited  portion  of  Hindostan. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  the  plain  of  Bengal, 
the  plain  of  Bahar.  and  the  plain  of  the  Doab, 
Oude,  and  Rohilcund.  This  region  contains 
more  than  half  the  population  of  Ilindostan, 
and  most  of  the  principal  cities,  including  Cal- 
cutta, the  chief  seat  of  government.  5.  The 
mountain  region  of  northern  Ilindostan,  a  large 
tract  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  its 
base  among  the  Vindhya  mountains  on  the  S. 
and  its  apex  near  Delhi  on  the  N.  The  S.  part 
of  this  region  forms  the  extensive  table-land  of 
Malwah,  whose  S.  boundary  is  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  and  whose  height  above  the  sea 
varies  from  1.300  to  2.000  feet.  It  is  occupied 
by  a  number  of  principalities  ruled  by  native 
chiefs.  On  the  W.  side  are  Guzerat  and  Cutch. 
The  N.  "W.  part  of  the  mountain  region  of  north- 
ern Hindostan  is  called  Rajpootana,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  Rajpoot  princes.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive country,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Hill 
states,  the  Punjaub,  and  Sinde,  E.  by  Agra  and 
Delhi,  and  S.  by  Guzerat  and  Malwah.  It  com- 
prises the  states  of  Alwur,  Banswara.  Bikaneer, 
Doongerpore,  Jessulmeer,  Joodpoor  or  Marwar, 
Jeypoor,  Jhallawar,  Odeypoor  or  Mewar,  Tonk, 
Serohee,  Kerowlee,  Kishenagur,  Pertaubghur, 
Ivotah,  Boondee,  and  the  city  of  Ajmeer,  which 
with  the  territory  around  it  belongs  immediate- 
ly to  the  British  government.  These  states  are 
nominally  independent,  but  are  under  British 
protection,  and  their  military  forces  are  com- 
manded by  British  officers.  The  most  import- 
ant of  them  are  Joodpoor,  Odeypoor,  and  Jey- 
poor. 6.  TheDeccan,  aterm  originally  applied  to 
the  whole  peninsula  of  India  S.  of  the  Nerbudda 
river,  but  now  restricted  to  the  country  extend- 
ing from  the  Nerbudda  on  the  N.  to  the  Kist- 
nah  on  the  S.,  or  from  lat.  22°  to  16°.  N.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  an  elevated  table-land  enclosed 
by  low  plains  extending  to  the  sea  shore.  The 
highest  elevation  of  this  table-land  is  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Deccan  is  ruled  by  native  princes  under 
British  protection.  The  centre  of  the  northern 
portion  is  occupied  by  the  territories  of  the 
nizam  or  rajah  of  Hyderabad,  a  Mohammedan 
prince,  whose  dominions  were  formerly  called 
the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  from  the  city  of  that 
name,  famous  for  its  traffic  in  diamonds.  East 
of  Golconda  are  the  possessions  of  the  Hin- 
doo rajah  of  Berar,  sometimes  called  the  rajah 
of  Nagpoor.  The  rest  of  the  Deccan,  with 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  is  subject  directly 
to  British  rule.  The  narrow  strip  of  coast 
which  lies  between  the  table-land  of  the  Dec- 
can  and  the  Indian  ocean  is  sometimes  called 
the  Malabar  coast,  but  the  name  of  Malabar 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part  of 
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it,  the  northern  part  being  called  the  Concan 
and  the  middle  part  Canara.  The  opposite  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  is  called 
Coromandel.  7.  Southern  India,  or  India  S.  of 
the  Kistnah  river,  is  bounded  E.,  W.,  and  S.  by 
the  sea,  and  comprises  the  native  states  of 
Cochin,  Travancore,  and  Mysore,  and  the  terri- 
tories directly  under  the  British  government  of 
Madras. — For  purposes  of  political  administra- 
tion under  British  rule,  Hindostan  is  divided  into 
three  presidencies :  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay. The  presidency  of  Bengal  comprises  the 
country  N.  of  the  Nerbudda,  extending  from 
the  bay  of  Bengal  to  beyond  the  Indus.  Its  area, 
including  the  native  states  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, is  about  1,000,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  population 
of  130,000,000.  The  presidency  of  Madras  com- 
prises almost  the  whole  of  peninsular  Hindostan, 
with  an  area  of  184,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  28,000,000 ;  the  presidency  of  Bombay  ex- 
tends over  the  Malabar  coast  between  Cambay 
and  Goa,  and  includes  Guzerat,  Cutch,  and 
Sinde,  with  an  area  of  180,000  sq.  m.,  and  a 
population  of  16,000,000.  The  presidency  of 
Bengal  is  divided  into  3  lieutenant-governor- 
ships and  several  commissionerships.  The  na- 
tive states  of  Hindostan  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  independent  governments  of  Nepaul  and 
Bhotan  in  the  N.,  intermixed  and  surrounded 
by  the  British  possessions,  and  are  all  of  them 
more  or  less  subject  to  British  control  or  inter- 
ference. They  may  be  divided  into  5  classes, 
viz. :  1.  Those  states  with  which  the  British 
have  treaties  giving  them  the  right  to  interfere 
in  their  internal  affairs  when  thought  necessary 
by  the  British  authorities,  and  empowering 
them  to  claim  protection  from  the  British 
government.  These  are  Berar,  Travancore, 
Colapore,  and  Cochin.  2.  Those  which  have 
treaties  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Brit- 
ish, to  whom  the  right  is  conceded  of  assist- 
ing in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  These  are 
Hyderabad,  Baroda,  and  Guzerat.  3.  Tributary 
states  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  crown,  but  whose  rulers  are  supreme  in 
their  own  territory.  These  are  25  in  number,  of 
which  the  largest  are  Indore,  Odeypoor,  Kotah, 
Bhopaul,  Cutch,  Eewah,  Bikaneer,  aud  Jessul- 
meer.  4.  Those  with  which  the  British  Have 
treaties  of  guaranty  and  protection,  and  of  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive.  These  are  Tonk, 
Seronge,  Nimbera,  Putteeala,  Keytul,  Daba,  and 
a  number  of  small  Sikh  states.  With  Gwalior 
or  the  dominions  of  Sindia  the  British  have 
treaties  which  leave  Sindia  nominally  independ- 
ent. The  French  possess  a  small  territory  on 
the  E.  coast,  with  an  area  of  188  sq.  m.  and  a 
population  of  210,000;  capital,  Pondicherry. 
The  Portuguese  hold  a  territory  on  the  W.  or 
Malabar  coast,  with  an  area  of  about  1,000  sq. 
m.  and  a  population  of  350,000 ;  capital,  Goa. — 
Hindostan  abounds  in  large  and  populous  cities, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  well 
built,  with  superb  monuments  of  architecture 
in  the  Hindoo  and  Saracenic  styles.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  are  Calcutta,  the  British   capital, 


Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Patna,  Benares,  Allaha- 
bad, Cawnpore,  Bareilly,  Furruckabad,  Luck- 
now,  Fyzabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore,  Amritseer, 
Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Baroda,  Oojein,  Poonah, 
Hyderabad,  Nagpoor,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  each 
of  which  contains  upward  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  citiesare  usually  composed  of  unburnt 
brick  houses,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  badly  paved.  In 
some  cases  handsome  European  towns  have  been 
built  by  the  British  for  their  own  residence  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  native  cities. — The  chief 
rivers  of  Hindostan  and  their  respective  lengths 
are  :  Indus,  1,700  m.;  Ganges,  1,500;  Brahma- 
pootra, 1,400 ;  Jumna,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
780;  Sutlej,abranchof  the  Indus,  900;  Jhylum, 
a  branch  of  the  Indus,  900  ;  Gunduck,  a  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  400;  Godavery,  850;  Kistnah, 
700  ;  Nerbudda,  700  ;  Mahanuddy,  550 ;  Cav- 
ery,  470 ;  Taptee,  460.  Hindostan,  consider- 
ing its  great  extent,  is  singularly  deficient 
in  lakes.  In  the  province  of  Orissa  is  the  Chilka 
lake,  35  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad ;  and  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  is  tl*3  Pulicat  lake,  33  m. 
long  and  11  m.  broad.  These,  however,  are 
salt,  and  are  in  fact  little  more  than  lagoons 
formed  by  the  sea  breaking  over  the  low  sandy 
shore.  There  are  a  few  other  lakes,  but  none 
of  much  size.  Preeminent  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Hindostan  are  those  of  the  mighty 
Himalaya  range,  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  The 
other  main  ranges  are,  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
stretching  across  the  centre  of  the  country;  the 
eastern  Ghauts,  whose  highest  elevation  is  3,000 
feet,  stretching  along  the  Coromandel  coast ; 
and  the  western  Ghauts,  Avhich  extend  alojjg 
the  Malabar  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Surat  river,  with  an  elevation  at  the  highest  of 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea. — The  interior  of  the 
peninsula  of  southern  Hindostan  is  a  high  table- 
land, considerably  broken  in  the  centre,  and 
bounded  E.  and  W.  by  the  Ghauts,  between 
which  mountains  and  the  sea  on  both  sides  lies  a 
low, narrow stripof land.  Proceedinginto north- 
ern Hindostan,.the  face  of  the  country  is  broken 
by  various  mountain  ridges  and  high  table- 
lands, until  we  reach  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Oude,  and  Delhi,  where  the  laud  is  a  vast  and 
very  flat  plain.  Still  further  N.  rises  the  series 
of  elevations  which  culminate  in  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  Himalaya.  The  prevalent  soil  of 
the  most  populous  part  of  Hindostan,  the  great 
plain  of  the  Ganges,  is  a  rich,  black,  alluvial 
mould.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal  extensive 
tracts  of  clayey  soil  are  found.  In  the  Punjaub 
a  black,  fertile  soil  prevails,  which  to  the  S. 
TV.  in  Sinde  and  Guzerat  becomes  sandy.  On 
the  table-land  of  Malwah  the  soil  is  a  deep, 
rich,  black  mould.  On  the  great  northern  ta- 
ble-land it  is  generally  a  fertile  loam  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  rock.  On  the  Malabar  coast  a  red 
clay  soil  is  found.  On  the  Coromandel  coast 
the  soil  is  mostly  sandy  from  the  sea  to  the  foot 
of  the  Ghauts. — The  climate  of  Hindostan  in  the 
region  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  exhibits  the 
utmost  extreme  of  cold,  the  summits  rising  far 
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above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  while  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense.  In 
the"hilly  country  immediately  below  the  great 
range  the  winters  are  severe,  while  the  sum- 
mers glow  with  tropical  fervor.  On  the  table- 
lands of  the  centre  and  the  south  the  climate  is 
comparatively  mild,  the  thermometer  falling  as 
low  as  the  freezing  point  in  winter ;  but  on  the 
great  plains  which  contain  the  principal  cities 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population  the  heat  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  excessive,  the 
thermometer  frequently  rising  to  100°  and  110° 
F.  A  marked  influence  is  exercised  on  the  cli- 
mate and  seasons  of  Hindostan  by  the  winds 
called  monsoons,  which  blow  half  the  year  from 
the  S.  TF.  and  the  other  half  from  the  1ST.  E. 
The  S.  "W.  monsoon  begins  in  the  S.  of  Hindos- 
tan early  in  June,  and  in  the  N.  somewhat  later. 
It  brings  with  it  from  the  Indian  ocean  floods 
of  rain,  which  continue  to  fall  at  intervals  until 
the  end  of  September.  During  this  rainy  sea- 
son the  fall  of  rain  is  in  Bengal  from  50  to  80 
inches.  The  N.  E.  monsoon  begins  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  brings  rain  from  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  which  falls  in  torrents  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  until  the  middle  or  end  of  Decem- 
ber, during  which  period  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  enjoys  fair  weather  and  northerly 
breezes.  From  December  to  June  is  the  dry 
season,  during  which  little  rain  falls. — Hindo- 
stan produces  almost  all  the  metallic  ores,  and 
also  diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Gold  is  ex- 
tracted by  washing  from  the  sands  of  the  moun- 
tain streams  which  form  the  head  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the 
Ghauts.  Its  collection  in  Rohilcund  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  particular  caste  of  people.  Cop- 
per is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Aj- 
meer,  and  in  the  Carnatic.  There  are  mines  of 
iron  in  Lahore,  Ajmeer,  Mysore,  Coimbatore, 
and  Malabar,  and  iron  ore  is  found  abundantly 
in  Cutch  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Lead,  antimony,  plumbago,  sulphur,  and  alum 
are  also  found,  and  there  are  inexhaustible  mines 
of  coal,  of  which  large  quantities  are  dug  in 
Burdwan  of  fine  quality.  Saltpetre  is  produced 
in  Bengal  and  Bahar.  Rock  salt  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  Lahore,  and  in  Mysore  salt  is 
made  from  wells.  Diamonds  are  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Kistnah  and  in  the  province  of  Gund- 
wana,  and  there  are  diamond  mines  in  the  ex- 
treme south  on  the  banks  of  the  Pannair  river, 
which  have  been  worked  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  occasionally  yield  large  diamonds.  The  ruby, 
beryl,  topaz,  chrysolite,  garnet,  and  carnelian 
are  also  found,  together  with  beautiful  jaspers 
and  agates. — Hindostan  produces  almost  all  the 
species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  moun- 
tain region  of  the  north  are  found  the  alpine 
plants  and  all  the  varieties  of  grain,  fruits,  and 
flowers  known  in  Europe.  The  lower  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya  are  covered  with  magnificent 
forests  of  pine,  larch,  fir,  yew,  cedar,  oak,  holly, 
alder,  sycamore,  beech,  mulberry,  and  chest- 
nut, and  the  acacia  from  whose  gum  is  made 


the  catechu.  Lower  down  grow  ratans  and 
bamboos,  while  the  forests  of  the  plains  and 
of  the  mountains  of  the  south  abound  in  valu- 
able trees,  among  which  are  the  teak,  unsur- 
passed for  ship-building,  the  saul,  sissoo,  and 
toon,  many  species  of  palm,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  the  cocoannt  and  betelnut,  of 
which  there  are  extensive  plantations,  and 
the  sandal-wood,  which  is  valuable  for  its  per- 
fume and  the  essential  oil  which  it  yields. 
The  banian  tree,  famous  for  its  prodigious 
growth,  whicli  never  ceases,  is  also  among 
the  products  of  Hindostan.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally fertile  where  it  is  watered,  and  artificial 
irrigation  is  consequently  much  resorted  to. 
Cultivation  is  laboriously  though  not  very  skil- 
fully pursued  by  the  natives,  whose  imple- 
ments are  of  a  rude  kind,  the  plough  of  a  prim- 
itive construction  merely  scratching  the  surface, 
which  is  afterward  harrowed  by  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  unknown,  and  manure  is  little  employed, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  people  use  little  or  no  animal 
food  and  keep  scarcely  any  stock.  The  religious 
prejudices  of  the  people  also  prevent  them  from 
using  as  manure  the  dung  of  cattle,  which  is 
considered  holy  and  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses. Rice  is  the  staple  grain  throughout  Hin- 
dostan, but  in  the  high  grounds  wheat  and 
barley  are  cultivated.  Maize,  millet,  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  and  many  varieties  of  pidse  and  grain 
peculiar  to  the  country,  are  also  raised.  Sugar 
is  everywhere  produced  from  the  cane,  which 
grows  "luxuriantly  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges. 
Opium  is  largely  produced  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  in  Bahar  and  Malwah. 
The  cotton  plant  is  indigenous  all  over  Hindo- 
stan, and  is  very  extensively  cultivated.  Flax 
and  hemp  are  also  largely  grown.  Silk  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  indigo  and  tobacco  are  generally 
cultivated  throughout  the  country.  Pepper  is 
produced  in  Malabar.  Among  the  fruits  of  Hin- 
dostan may  be  named  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
apricot,  grape,  currant,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
and  strawberry,  which  grow  in  profusion  in  the 
elevated  region  of  the  north,  and  the  mango, 
the  date,  the  plantain,  lime,  orange,  pomegran- 
ate, and  pineapple,  which  abound  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country. — Among  the  animals  are 
the  elephant,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  forests, 
and  is  employed  in  a  tame  state  in  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  the  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  and 
many  species  of  deer ;  the  lion,  which  is  found 
only  in  the  north  ;  the  tiger,  which  abounds  in 
the  jungles  that  line  the  great  rivers,  where  he 
attains  a  size  unequalled  in  other  countries  ;  the 
leopard,  the  panther,  the  bear,  and  the  wild  boar. 
"Wolves,  hyaenas,  jackals,  foxes,  hares,  por- 
cupines, and  a  great  variety  of  monkeys  also 
abound.  Among  the  domestic  animals  are  the 
buffalo,  which  also  exists  in  a  wild  state,  the  yak 
or  ox  of  Tartary,  which  is  numerous  among  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  the  ass,  the  Cashmere 
goat,  and  several  other  species  of  goat.  The 
native  horse  of  India  is  a  small  pony  of  little 
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ralue,  the  finest  horses  having  heen  imported 
from  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus.  The  birds 
comprise  3  species  of  eagles,  many  kinds  of  vul- 
ture?, falcons,  and  hawks,  parrots  of  splendid 
plumage,  herons,  cranes,  storks,  swans,  par- 
tridges, quails,  wild  ducks,  wild  peacocks,  and 
all  the  common  domestic  fowls  known  in  Europe 
and  America.  Of  the  reptiles,  many  species  of 
6nakes  are  venomous,  prominent  among  them 
the  dreaded  cobra  de  capello,  whose  bite  is 
fatal.  The  Russelean  snake,  the  whip  snake, 
and  several  species  of  water  snakes,  are  re- 
puted to  be  almost  equally  dangerous.  Venom- 
ous scorpions  also  arc  very  common.  The 
rivers  of  Hindostan  swarm  with  fish,  which 
form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
Among  them  the  mango  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table.  The  bickly,  the  robal, 
and  the  sable  fish  are  also  considered  delicious, 
and  the  bumbalo  when  dried  is  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  Crocodiles  are  found  in 
the  rivers,  and  large  sharks  infest  the  mouths 
of  the  principal  streams.  The  varieties  of  in- 
sects are  innumerable,  comprising  musquitoes 
in  prodigious  abundance,  ants  of  very  destruc- 
tive kind,  the  silkworm,  the  kermes  insect,  and 
an  insect  which  produces  lac  from  which  var- 
nish is  made.  Swarms  of  locusts  sometimes 
devastate  great  tracts  of  country. — The  popu- 
lation of  Hindostan  is  marked  by  the  greatest 
diversities  of  appearance,  manners,  language, 
and  religion.  Bishop  Ileber  says  in  his  l>  Jour- 
nal of  Travels  in  India:"  "  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  all  India  is  peopled  by  a  single 
race,  or  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  disparity 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Guzerat,  Bengal,  the 
Doab,  and  the  Deccan,  both  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  physiognomy,  as  between  any  4  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  of  the  Dec- 
can,  are  as  different  from  the  nations  I  have 
Been,  and  from  each  other,  as  the  French  and 
Portuguese  from  the  Greeks,  Germans,  and 
Poles."  The  number  of  races  and  tribes  is  so 
great  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  would 
occupy  considerable  space.  Of  the  ruling  race, 
the  British,  there  are  supposed  to  be,  exclusive 
of  soldiers,  about  40,000  in  the  country.  The 
main  division  of  the  native  people  is  into  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans.  The  Mohammedans 
are  supposed  to  number  10,000,000  or  12,000,- 
000,  or  about  Tl5  of  the  entire  population.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges, 
where  for  several  centuries  they  held  dominion 
as  conquerors  and  masters  of  the  country,  until 
their  power  was  overthrown  by  the  English. 
They  entered  Hindostan  in  the  11th  century 
from  Afghanistan,  and  their  numbers  were 
swelled  by  successive  invasions  for  several  cen- 
turies afterward.  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
and  Tartary  have  all  contributed  to  form  the 
Mohammedan  population,  whose  numbers  were 
still  further  augmented  by  great  masses  of  native 
converts.  In  character  the  Mohammedans  of 
Hindostan  are  distinguished  from  the  Hindoos, 
and  especially  from  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal,  by 


greater  energy  and  frankness,  by  pride  and  ar- 
rogance, ami  by  their  luxurious  and  dissoluto 
habits.  They  are  warlike  and  fanatical,  and  do 
not  submit  with  patience  to  the  domination  of 
their  English  conquerors.  The  Hindoos  proper, 
on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  most  part  mild  and 
effeminate  in  appearance,  and  timid  and  servilo 
in  disposition  and  manners,  especially  the  Ben- 
galese  and  the  people  of  southern  Hindostan. 
Some  of  the  races  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  are  very  different  from  these. 
Such  are  the  Rajpoots,  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Jauts, 
who  exhibit  in  their  appearance,  conversation, 
and  habits  of  life,  a  grave,  proud,  and  martial 
character,  being  accustomed  universally  to  the 
use  of  arms  and  athletic  exercises,  and  prefer- 
ring military  service  to  any  other  occupation. 
The  general  complexion  of  the  people  is  dark 
brown,  though  many  are  as  black  as  negroes, 
while  the  Parsees  and  people  of  Cashmere  in 
the  north  are  but  little  darker  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  features  of 
the  people  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the 
Caucasian  division  of  mankind.  They  havo 
black  and  straight  hair,  and  are  usually  well 
formed,  graceful,  and  agile.  The  most  impor- 
tant language  of  Hindostan  is  the  ancient  San- 
scrit, which  is  now  nowhere  spoken,  and  ex- 
ists only  in  books ;  and  with  this  nearly  all  the 
living  languages  of  the  country  have  a  rela- 
tionship. The  chier  of  these  are:  the  Tamul, 
spoken  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Deccan  ; 
the  Malabar,  spoken  on  the  Malabar  coast  ; 
the  Canaree,  extensively  used  in  Canara  and 
Mysore ;  the  Mahratta,  spoken  by  the  Mah- 
ratta  people;  the  Telinga,  spoken  in  Orissa,  in 
Golconda,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Ivist- 
nah;  the  Bengalee,  which  is  used  at  Calcutta 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  throughout 
Bengal ;  the  Hindostanee,  spoken  also  in  Ben- 
gal, and  used  extensively  in  writing  in  northern 
Hindostan;  the  Guzeratic,  or  language  of  Gu- 
zerat ;  and  the  Nepaulic,  or  language  of  Nepaul. 
Nearly  all  these  languages  have  different  alpha- 
bets.— The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  Hindostan  is  the  institution  of  castes, 
which  exists  only  among  the  Hindoos  proper, 
or  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  religion, 
and  is  disregarded  by  the  Mohammedans,  Par- 
sees,  and  several  other  portions  of  the  native 
population.  "With  the  Hindoos  caste  is  an 
institution  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  based 
on  the  strongest  religious  convictions.  It  is 
taught  in  their  ancient  sacred  books,  and  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  framework  of  the 
civil  and  social  polity.  By  the  laws  of  caste 
the  Hindoo  people  were  originally  divided  into 
4  tribes,  the  Brahmins  or  priests,  the  Kshat- 
triyas  or  warriors  and  rulers,  the  Vaisyas  or 
agriculturists  and  traders,  and  the  Soodras  or 
laborers  and  servants,  all  of  whom  proceeded 
from  Brahma  the  creator.  (See  Brahma.)  The 
subjugation  of  Hindostan  to  foreigners  has  ne- 
cessarily deprived  the  Brahmins  of  many  of  their 
privileges,  and  they  no  longer  enjoy  any  power 
over  the  lower  classes  except  what  is  voluntarily 
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conceded  to  them.  They  alone,  however,  can 
possess  and  read  the  sacred  books  and  perforin 
religious  rites,  and  this  prerogative  gives  them 
great  influence  over  the  people.  Their  numbers 
are  estimated  at  10,000,000  or  12,000,000.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  castes  by  a 
somewhat  lighter  complexion,  and  by  a  higher 
degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement  of  manners. 
At  the  present  day  the  second  and  third  of  the 
original  castes,  the  Kshattriyas  and  Vaisyas,  no 
longer  exist  in  a  pure  state.  By  wars  and  revolu- 
tions they  have  been  extinguished  as  castes,  and 
their  descendants  merged  in  a  variety  of  mixed 
castes,  which  have  sprung  from  unlawful  con- 
nections, or  which  have  been  formed  by  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  in  the  great  servile  caste 
of  the  Soodras.  Many  of  the  occupations  origi- 
nally assigned  exclusively  to  the  Kshattriyas  and 
Vaisyas  are  now  followed  by  Brahmins,  it  being 
one  of  the  laws  of  Hindoo  caste  that  the  superior 
castes  may  if  necessary  to  get  their  living  engage 
in  the  pursuits  of  the  lower  castes,  though  it  is 
not  allowed  for  the  lower  castes  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  higher.  Brahmins  now  are 
found  holding  nearly  all  kinds  of  government 
offices,  acting  as  soldiers,  and  even  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Europeans,  Mohammedans,  and 
Hindoos  of  a  lower  caste  than  themselves.  In 
all  these  positions,  however,  they  take  care  not 
to  transgress  certain  rules  and  observances  which 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  stand- 
ing as  members  of  their  caste.  If  they  engage 
in  traffic,  for  example,  they  must  avoid  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  certain  commodities,  such 
as  leather,  contact  with  which  is  considered 
polluting  and  destructive  to  the  rights  of  caste. 
A  Brahmin  forfeits  his  rank  and  is  excluded,  as 
polluted,  from  the  society  of  other  Brahmins, 
by  eating  or  even  touching  certain  kinds  of  food, 
by  sitting  down  to  eat  with  one  of  an  inferior 
caste,  or  even  by  the  presence  of  such  a  one 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  meal.  There 
are  castes  so  degraded  that  their  mere  shadow 
falling  on  a  man  of  higher  caste  causes  pollution. 
In  Malabar  when  under  native  rule  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  man  of  high  caste  to  strike 
dead  on  the  spot  a  man  of  low  caste  for  having 
touched  him,  even  if  accidentally  ;  the  act  was 
regarded  as  justifiable  homicide,  and  was  not 
punished  by  the  authorities.  The  condition 
of  the  lowest  castes  under  native  rule  was  one  of 
the  most  abject  subjection,  and  so  debased  were 
they  considered  both  socially  and  spiritually, 
that  it  was  a  crime  for  a  Brahmin  to  read  the 
sacred  writings  in  their  presence,  or  to  give 
them  any  religious  counsel  or  instruction  what- 
ever. They  were  rigidly  restricted  to  the  occu- 
pations of  their  parents,  and  could  by  no  pos- 
sibility ascend  out  of  the  class  in  which  they 
were  born.  Beneath  the  Soodras  there  was  a 
numerous  class  of  outcasts  and  their  descendants, 
called  pariahs,  who,  by  forfeiting  their  standing 
in  their  respective  castes  and  becoming  polluted, 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  social  degrada- 
tion, and  were  regarded  as  utterly  vile  and  con- 
temptible.    A  loss  of  caste  involved  under  the 


native  rule  a  forfeiture  of  all  civil  rights  and  of 
all  property.  The  British  government,  however, 
has  given  protection  to  all  its  Hindoo  subjects 
by  a  law  promulgated  in  1850,  declaring  that 
"  so  much  of  any  law  or  usage  in  force  within 
the  British  territories  as  inflicts  on  any  person 
forfeiture  of  rights  or  property,  or  may  be  held 
to  impair  or  affect  any  right  of  inheritance,  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  renouncing  or  having  been 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  any  religion, 
or  deprived  of  caste,  shall  cease  to  be  enforced 
as  law  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  in  the  courts  established  by  the  royal  char- 
ter within  the  said  territories."  The  promulga- 
tion of  this  law  raised  a  great  clamor  among 
the  Hindoos  of  the  higher  castes,  but  it  has 
been  steadily  enforced,  and  has  had  an  impor- 
tant and  salutary  effect  upon  the  social  state  of 
Hindostan.  The  following  lively  description  of 
some  peculiarities  of  Hindoo  manners  is  from 
Murray's  "  Handbook  for  India"  (1859)  :  "  The 
natives  of  India  attach  more  weight  to  form  and 
ceremony  than  Europeans.  It  is  considered 
highly  disrespectful  to  use  the  left  hand  in  salu- 
tation or  in  eating,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  other 
occasion  when  it  can  be  avoided.  Hindoos 
sometimes  prostrate  themselves  with  the  arms 
stretched  out  and  the  hands  joined ;  Moslems 
never.  To  remove  the  turban  is  disrespectful ; 
and  still  more  so  not  to  put  off  the  shoes  on 
entering  a  strange  house.  Natives,  when  they 
make  calls,  never  rise  to  go  until  they  are  dis- 
missed, which  among  Mohammedans  is  done  by 
giving  betel  and  sprinkling  rose  essence,  and 
with  Hindoos  by  hanging  wreaths  of  flowers 
round  the  visitor's  neck,  at  least  on  great  occa- 
sions. Discourteous  Englishmen  are  apt  to  cut 
short  a  long  visit  by  saying :  Abjao,  '  Now  go !' 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  offensive.  The 
best  way  is  to  say  :  '  Come  and  see  me  again 
soon,'  or,  'Always  make  a  practice  of  visiting 
my  house,'  which  will  be  speedily  understood. 
Or  to  one  much  inferior  you  may  say :  Bukhsat 
lena,  'Leave  to  go;'  or  better:  Rukhsat  lijye, 
'Please  to  take  leave.'  A  letter  closed  by  moist- 
ening the  wafer  or  the  gum  with  the  saliva  of 
the  mouth  should  not  be  given  to  a  native.  The 
feet  must  not  be  put  on  a  chair  occupied  by 
them,  nor  must  the  feet  be  raised  so  as  to  present 
the  soles  to  them.  One  must  avoid  touching  them 
as  much  as  possible,  especially  their  beards, 
which  is  a  gross  insult.  If  it  can  be  avoided,  it 
is  better  not  to  give  a  native  three  of  anything. 
Inquiries  are  never  made  after  the  female  rela- 
tions of  a  man.  If  they  are  mentioned  at  all, 
it  must  be  as  '  house.'  '  Is  your  house  well  V  i.  e.y 
'  Is  your  wife  well  ?'  There  are  innumerablo 
observances  to  avoid  the  evil  eye ;  and  many  ex- 
pressions seemingly  contradictory  are  adopted  for 
this  purpose.  Thus,  instead  of  our  '  Take  away,' 
it  is  proper  to  say  :  'Set  on  more  ;'  and  for  'I 
heard  you  were  sick,'  '  I  heard  your  enemies 
were  sick.'  With  Mohammedans  of  rank  it  is 
better  not  to  express  admiration  of  any  thing 
they  possess,  as  they  will  certainly  offer  it ;  in 
case  of  acceptance,  they  would  expect  something 
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of  more  value  in  return.   To  approach  a  Hindoo 
of  high  caste  while  at  his  meal  is  to  deprive 
him  of  his  dinner ;  to  drink  out  of  his  cup  may 
deprive  him  of  his  caste  or  seriously  compro- 
mise him  with  his  caste-fellows.     Leather  is  an 
abomination  to  Hindoos  ;  as  is  every  thing  made 
from  the  pig,  as  a  riding  saddle,  to  the  Moslem. 
When  natives  of  different  rank  are  present,  you 
must  he  careful  not  to  allow  those  to  sit  whose 
rank  does  not  entitle  them,  and  to  give  each  his 
proper  place.     Hindoos  in  general  will  not  kill 
insects  ;  and  a  rajah  will  remove  a  bug  from  his 
turban  and  place  it  on  your  carpet  with  all  care. 
To  kill  monkeys  or  peacocks  may  create  a  dan- 
gerous disturbance,  as  an  order  to  put  dogs  to 
death   produced  a  serious  emeute   among  the 
Parsees  in  Bombay.     Natives,  in  general,  will 
not  kill  wolves.     To  kill  a  cow  is  with  Hindoos 
a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude."     One  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  Hindostan  is  the  system  of  townships 
or  villages,  which  has  prevailed  for  ages,  and 
has  survived  through  innumerable  revolutions 
and  conquests.   Each  township  manages  its  own 
internal   affairs,  levies  upon  its  members   the 
taxes  demanded  by  the  state,  organizes  its  own 
police,  and  is  responsible  for  all  property  taken 
by  thieves  within  its  limits.     It  administers  jus- 
tice to  its  own  members,  punishing  small  offences 
and  deciding  petty  lawsuits.     It  also  keeps  in 
repair  the  roads  and  public  edifices,  and  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  the 
support  of  the  poor.     For  all  these  duties  it 
provides  the  proper  officers,  who  are  paid  by 
fees,  sometimes  in  money,  but  more  often  in 
produce.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  a  distinguished 
English  officer  in  India,  said  in  a  report  pub- 
lished in  1832  :    "The  village  communities  are 
little  republics,  having  nearly  every  thing  they 
can  want  within    themselves,  and  almost  in- 
dependent of  any  foreign  relations.    They  seem 
to  last  where  nothing  else  lasts.    Dynasty  after 
dynasty  tumbles  down  ;  revolution  succeeds  to 
revolution ;   Hindoo,  Patan,  Mogul,  Mahratta, 
Sikh,  English,  all  are  masters  in  turn  ;  but  the 
village   community  remains  the   same.     This 
union  of  the  village  communities,  each  one  form- 
ing a  separate  little  state  in  itself,  has,  as  I  con- 
ceive, contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to 
the  preservation  of  the  people  of  India,  through 
all  the  revolutions  and  changes  which  they  have 
suffered,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to 
their  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  great 
portion  of  freedom  and  independence."   Promi- 
nent among  the  native  races  who  are  neither  Mo- 
hammedans nor  Hindoos  are  the  Parsees,  or  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers,  who 
fled  from  Persia  several  centuries  ago  in  conse- 
quence of  persecution  by  the  Mohammedans,  and 
are  now  numerous  in  Bombay  and  in  some  other 
cities  in  western  Ilindostan.     They  are  themost 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  prosperous  portion 
of  the  native  population.     (See  Gtxebres.)     The 
Sikhs,  a  peculiar  religious  sect,  are  numerous  in 
the  N.  W.,  and  have  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  modern  history  of  Ilindostan.     (See  Sikhs.) 


— In  Malabar  the  leading  caste,  the  Nairs,  are 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar  customs,  and  espe- 
cially for  their  profligate  manners.     In  the  same 
country  there  are  many  Jews,  one  portion  of 
whom  have  perfectly  black  complexions.    There 
is  also  a  large  body  of  native  Christians  in  Mala- 
bar, whom  there  is  reason  to  believe  to  be  de- 
scended from  converts  made  at  a  very  early 
period  of  our  era.     (See  Malabar.)    For  an  ac- 
count of  other  remarkable  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Hindostan,  see  Eurasians,  Fakirs,  and 
Thugs. — In  none  of  the  fine  arts  except  architec- 
ture have  the  Hindoos  attained  much  eminence. 
Their  paintings  are  of  very  little  merit,  though 
the  walls  of  temples,  of  palaces,   and  of  the 
better  class  of  private  dwellings  are  often  orna- 
mented at  great  cost  with  pictures  illustrating 
the  characters  and  events  of  their  mythology. 
More  attention  has  been  paid  to  sculpture  than 
to  painting,  and  in  the  temples  cut  from  the 
living  rock  great  numbers  of  statues  are  con- 
tained, some  single   figures   and  others   large 
groups.    Many  of  these  are  bold  and  spirited  in 
design,  though  the  human  form  is  not  exhibited 
in  good  proportion  nor  with  its  parts  well  de- 
veloped.    In  many  parts  of  Ilindostan  splendid 
monuments  of  architecture  abound,  mostly  the 
work  of  past  ages,  and  many  of  them  of  remote 
antiquity.      Such  are  the  Jain  temples  at  Aj- 
meer  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  were  built 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  are  distin- 
guished not  only  for  size  and  splendor  of  orna- 
mentation, but  for  symmetry,  beauty  of  propor- 
tion, and  refinement  of  taste.     The  mosques, 
palaces,  and    tombs  erected   by  the  Moham- 
medan  emperors   of  Ilindostan  are  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  world  of  the  Saracenic  style 
of  architecture.     Those   at  Agra,    Delhi,  and 
Lucknow   are  especially  remarkable   for  their 
delicacy,  beauty,  and  taste.     The  most  wonder- 
ful structures  in  the  country  are  perhaps  the 
great  rock  temples  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Deccan,  and  those  near  Bombay.     Of  these  pro- 
digious monuments  a  description  is  given  in  the 
articles  El  i  piianta  and  Ellora. — The  principal 
manufactures  of  Ilindostan   are  of  cotton  and 
silk  goods.     Those  of  cotton  appear  to  have 
been  carried  on  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
and  are    renowned  for   fineness   and   beauty, 
though  coarse  stuffs  are  also  made  for  common 
wear.     The  machinery  of  Europe  and  America 
has  not  succeeded  in  equalling  the  fabrics  which 
the  Hindoo  workman  produces  from  his  rude 
loom  by  patience  and  unrivalled  dexterity  of 
hand.      The  goods  chiefly  made  are   muslins, 
plain,  flowered,  striped,  or  checkered,  for  which 
the  province  of  Dacca  is  celebrated,  and  calicoes, 
which  are  made  of  brilliant  and  durable  colors 
in   Coromandel.      Silks   of    admirable   quality 
made  into  shawls  and  scarfs  are  manufactured 
in  Mooltan,  and  tissues,  brocades,  and  ornament- 
ed gauzes  at  Benares.     Coarser  cotton  and  silk 
goods  are  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.     The  internal  commerce  of  Hindostan 
is  very  extensive,  and  has  of  late  years  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  canals  and  railroads.     An 
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active  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  between  the 
pqrts  of  the  different  maritime  provinces.  The 
foreign  trade  lias  from  the  earliest  antiquity- 
been  famous  for  its  magnitude  and  lucrative 
nature,  but  yet  it  falls  far  short  of  the  prodi- 
gious development  of  trade  exhibited  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  exports, 
consisting  chiefly  of  coffee,  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  grain,  indigo,  ivory,  lac,  opium,  pepper, 
rum,  raw  silk,  silk  goods,  shawls,  saltpetre, 
sugar,  and  wool,  amounted  in  1858  to  £17,407,- 
185.  The  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  books, 
clothing,  cotton  goods  of  English  make,  jewelry, 
malt  liquor,  metals  and  metallic  manufactures, 
salt,  spices,  spirits,  tea,  woollen  goods,  wines,  and 
specie,  amounted  in thesaineyearto£l8,944,675. 
— The  chief  public  works  in  Hindostan  of  na- 
tive construction  are  reservoirs  or  tanks  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  which  exist  in  immense 
numbers  and  frequently  of  great  size  and  cost, 
being  often  magnificently  built  of  stone.  One 
of  these  tanks  is  said  to  be  8  m.  long  and  3  m. 
broad.  There  are  also  a  number  of  canals  con- 
structed by  the  native  princes  in  former  ages, 
but  these  have  mostly  fallen  into  neglect  and 
disuse.  The  British  government  has  recently 
entered  upon  an  extensive  and  systematic 
course  of  internal  improvement.  Immense 
canals,  inferior  to  none  in  the  world,  have  been 
made,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  the  Jum- 
na and  the  Ganges,  to  facilitate  not  only  irriga- 
tion but  the  navigation  of  those  rivers.  These 
canals  are  respectively  580  and  900  m.  in  length. 
In  the  Punjaub  are  450  in.  of  canal,  and  there 
are  other  extensive  works  of  similar  character 
in  the  southern  provinces.  Several  great  lines 
of  railroad  are  in  progress,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  :  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  1,100  m. ;  from 
Bombay  to  Mirzapore,  750  m. ;  from  Bombay 
to  Baroda,  150  m. ;  from  Madras  to  Bellary, 
296  m. ;  from  Madras  to  the  west  coast,  360  m. 
None  of  these  are  yet  completed.  Several  thou- 
sand miles  of  electric  telegraph  have  been  open- 
ed, and  several  grand  trunk  highways  com- 
pleted, uniting  Calcutta  with  remote  points  of 
the  country.  The  average  annual  expenditure 
of  the  government  for  public  works  for  several 
years  past  has  been  about  £300,000. — The  Brit- 
ish government  of  India  is  administered  by  a 
governor-general,  who  has  power  to  declare  war, 
make  peace,  and  form  treaties  with  the  neigh- 
boring nations.  In  conjunction  with  a  council 
of  5  members,  he  makes  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  whole  of  British  India.  He  is  governor 
of  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  presidencies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  each  administered 
by  a  separate  governor  and  council,  over  whom 
the  governor-general  has  a  controlling  power. 
The  government  of  the  native  states  is  com- 
pletely despotic.  The  Hindoos  and  Mohamme- 
dans within  the  British  territories  are  subject 
respectively  to  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  law 
and  forms  of  legal  procedure,  but  Europeans 
are  subject  to  courts  and  law  forms  modelled  on 
the  English  system,  including  trial  by  jury, 
which  in  certain  localities  is  also  extended  over 


the  natives.  For  many  years  past  a  considerable 
sum  has  been  annually  given  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  education  among 
the  natives.  In  1792  a  Sanscrit  college  was 
established  at  Benares,  and  in  1816  another  at 
Calcutta;  and  in  1853  the  number  of  semina- 
ries for  the  instruction  of  natives  amounted  in 
Bengal  alone  to  40.  There  are  many  news- 
papers and  other  journals  conducted  by  natives 
in  the  native  languages,  and  the  printing  press 
is  freely  used  by  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammed- 
ans.— Of  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of 
Hindostan  little  is  known  with  certainty.  The 
sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  give  to  their  an- 
cient history  an  incredible  chronology,  extend- 
ing over  millions  of  years,  and  treat  of  heroes, 
kings,  and  dynasties,  most  of  whom  are  prob- 
ably merely  mythical  or  fabulous.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  that  the 
Hindoos  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  were  an  invading  race  who  sub- 
dued and  enslaved  the  aborigines,  whose  rem- 
nants are  still  existing  in  some  rude  tribes  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  Hindostan,  such 
as  the  Bheels,  the  Coolees,  the  Goonds,  and  the 
Shanars.  The  distinction  of  castes  did  not  ex- 
ist among  these  people,  and  their  religion  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  the  worship  of  a  variety 
of  spiritual  deities.  The  Hindoos  are  supposed 
to  have  entered  the  country  from  the  north- 
west, and  are  conjectured  by  some  to  have  come 
from  the  Euphrates,  by  others  from  the  Caspian 
sea.  They  brought  with  them  the  Brahminical 
religion,  and  formed  the  institution  of  caste  by 
dividing  themselves  into  the  three  higher  castes 
of  Brahmins,  Kshattriyas,  and  Yaisyas,  while 
the  conquered  people  constituted  the  Soodras 
or  servile  caste.  It  is  not  known  at  what  pe- 
riod this  invasion  took  place,  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly prior  to  the  14th  century  B.  C.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors  was  probably  the  San- 
scrit, in  which  subsequently  their  sacred  books 
were  written.  Two  great  dynasties,  the  kings 
of  the  race  of  the  sun,  who  reigned  in  Ayodha, 
the  modern  Oude,  and  the  race  of  the  moon,  who 
reigned  in  Pruyag,  the  modern  Allahabad,  fig- 
ure in  the  legends  of  their  early  history.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  sovereigns  was  Bama 
or  Bamchunder,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  12th  or  13th  century  B.  C.  His  actions 
are  the  subject  of  the  great  epic  poem  the  Ra- 
mayana.  Subsequently  long  civil  wars  raged 
among  the  princes  of  the  lunar  race,  which  cul- 
minated in  a  great  battle  on  the  plain  of  Kuril, 
where  the  armies  of  56  kings  fought  for  18 
days.  But  the  first  event  in  the  history  of  Hin- 
dostan, or  of  India,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  an- 
cients, of  which  we  have  a  plain  and  authentic 
account,  was  the  invasion  by  the  Persians  under 
King  Darius,  about  500  B.  C.  The  Persian 
monarch  conquered  and  annexed  to  his  empire 
provinces  on  the  Indus  so  rich  and  extensive 
that,  according  to  the  Grecian  historians,  their 
tribute  furnished  one  third  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Persian  crown.  The  Hindoos  of  that  pe- 
riod were  described  as  a  people  "  of  black  com- 
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plexions,  who  did  not  kill  animals  for  food,  but 
lived  upon  rice,  grain,  and  fruits,  who  exposed 
to  death  those  who  were  so  sick  that  they  were 
not  expected  to  recover,  and  had  horses  of  a 
small  breed,  and  manufactured  the  cotton  of 
the  country  into  fine  clothing."     It  is  evident 
from  this  description  that  2,000  years  ago  the 
people  were  essentially  like  their  descendants 
of  the  present  day.     in  320  B.  C.  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  having  overthrown  the  Persian 
empire,  invaded  India,  defeated  Porus,  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  country  now  called  the  Punjaub, 
and  penetrated  with  his  army  as  far  as  the  Ky- 
phosis or  Beas.     The  historians  of  his  expedi- 
tion describe  the  manners,  customs,  and  pur- 
suits of  the  Hindoos  in  a  way  that  shows  that 
little  change  has  since  taken  place  in  those  re- 
spects.    In   the   division  of   the    Macedonian 
empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seleucus, 
one  of  his  generals,  obtained  the  eastern  part, 
and  founded  the  Baetrian  kingdom,  which  in- 
cluded the  provinces  on  the  Indus.    He  attempt- 
ed conquests  beyond  that  river,  and  was  in- 
volved  in  war  with   Chandragupta,  king  of 
Magadi,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Sandracottus. 
"With  this  monarch  Seleucus  made  a  treaty  by 
which  the  Greeks  relinquished  all  claim  to  any 
possessions  east  of  the  Indus.     The  kingdom  of 
Magadi  comprised  the  greater  part  of  northern 
and  central  India,  and  la.-ted  till  about  A.  D. 
450.     Its  capital,  Palibrotha,  was  on  the  Gan- 
ges, and  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Patna.     It  had  relations 
both  of  a  peaceful  and  warlike  character  with 
the  Greeks  of  Bactria,  and  at  one  time  paid 
tribute  to  the  Baetrian  monarchs.     After  its 
downfall  Hindostan  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  hostile  kingdoms,  of  whose  history  little  is 
known.     In  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Valid,  about 
715,  the  Mohammedan   governor  of  Bassorah 
sent  by  sea  an  army  of  6.000  men,  commanded 
by  Mohammed  Causim,  with  orders  to  invade 
Hindostan  and  convert  the  people  to  Islamism. 
Causim  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and 
succeeded  in  conquering  Sinde  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Punjaub,  which  he  held  for  some 
years.     After  his  death  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Hindoos  drove  the  Mohammedans  out  of 
the  country.     Hindostan  remained  unmolested 
from  that  "time  till  1001,  when  Mahinoud.  the 
Afghan  sultan  of  Ghuznee,   invaded  and  con- 
quered a  portion  of  the  north.     In  the  course 
of  his  reign  of  3-3  years,  which  ended  in  1030, 
he   made"  12    expeditions  into   Hindostan  for 
conquest  and  plunder.     He  left  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  western  Hindostan  to  his  successors, 
one  of  whom,  Sultan  Ibrahim,  greatly  extend- 
ed the  Mohammedan  rule.     Ibrahim  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Masoud,  who  extended  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  transferred 
his  court  from  Ghuznee  to  Lahore.     He  was 
the  first   Mohammedan  sovereign  whose  cap- 
ital   was    within    the    limits    of    Hindostan. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  a  civil 
war   among  the  Mohammedan   conquerors  re- 
eulted  in  placing   the  house  of  Ghori  on  the 


throne  of  Lahore.    One  of  the  monarchs  of  this 
dynasty,  Suahab-ud-Deen,  overthrew  the  kings 
of  Delhi  and  Ajmeer,  conquered  Kanouj  Beh- 
ares,  Gwalior,  Guzerat,  and  many  other  cities 
and  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1206  was  master  of  nearly  all  the  country  north 
of  the  Nerbudda,  including  Bengal,  Sinde.  and 
Guzerat.    Under  his  successor,  Cuttub-ud-Deen. 
a  Turkish  slave  who  had  been  educated  by  Sha- 
hab-ud-Deen,  the   Mohammedan  dominions  in 
Hindostan   were    separated   from    the  Afghan 
empire  and  formed  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Delhi.     Cuttub-ud-Deen 
was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  known  as  the 
slave  emperors,  10  in  number,  6  of  whom  were 
violently  deposed,  and  the  last,  Kei  Kol  ad,  was 
murdered  in  128S.     The  most  eminent  of  these 
sovereigns,  Altumsh,  extended   his   dominions 
by  conquests  southward,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
reign  all  Hindostan  north  of  a  line  rnnning  fmm 
Surat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Delhi.     Kei  Kobad 
was  succeeded  by  Jelal-ud-Deen,  the  founder  of 
the    dynasty  known    as   the   house  of  Khilji. 
During  his  reign,  his  nephew  Alla-ud-Deen,  an 
able  and  ambitious  general,  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  large  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  on  his 
return  from  this  expedition  caused  his  uncle  the 
emperor  to  be  assassinated,  and  usurped  the 
throne.     He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Mohammedan  rulers  of  Hindostan,  and  in  his 
reign  of  20  years  considerably  enlarged  the  em- 
pire, maintained  a  brilliant  court,  patronized 
learning  and  the  arts,  and  successfully  repelled 
several  great  invasions  of  the  Moguls  or  Tartars 
who  had  established  then. selves  in  the  countries 
west  of  the  Indus.     He  died  in  1316,  poisoned, 
it  was  generally  thought,  by  his  vizier,     nis  3 
successors  died  by  violence,  and  in  1321  the 
house  of  Khilji  became  extinct.     Five  emperors 
of  that  dynasty  had  reigned  33  years,  and  all 
had  perished  by  poison  or  the  sword.     Togluck 
Shah,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Togluck,  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne  in  1321.     He  was  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns  of 
Hindostau,  but  his  reign  only  lasted  4  years, 
when  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  pavilion  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  insecurely  built  on  pur- 
pose by  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  under  the 
name  of  Mohammed  Togluck,  and  after  a  reign 
of  about  27  years  died  in  1351,  leaving,  says  a  his- 
torian," the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished princes  and  most  furious  tyrants  that  ever 
adorned  or  disgraced  human  nature."     During 
this  disorderly  reign  Bengal  and  several  of  the 
provinces  of  southern  Hindostan  became  inde- 
pendent.    Mohammed  Togluck  was  succeeded 
after  a  short  civil  war  by  a  sultan  of  the  same 
name,  who  reigned  for  3S  years,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  humanity  and  for  the  vast  number  of 
public  works  which  he  constructed  and  endowed 
with  revenues.   Among  these  are  enumerated  50 
canals,  30  reservoirs,  150  bridges,  30  colleges, 
40  mosques,  100  hospitals,  100  public  baths,  and 
100  caravansaries.     Though  these  numbers  are 
probably  not  strictly  accurate,  the  immense  re- 
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mains  of  tho  works  executed  by  this  emperor 
are  sufficient  to  attest  his  magnificence  and 
public  spirit.  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson, 
Mahmoud  Shah,  in  1398,  Hindostan  was  invaded 
by  the  famous  Tartar  conqueror  Tamerlane,  who 
captured  Delhi,  plundered  and  slaughtered  the 
inhabitants  with  frightful  barbarity,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  India.  At 
the  end  of  15  days,  however,  he  abruptly  quit- 
ted Delhi  and  returned  to  his  own  country, 
"  marking  his  way  with  fire  and  sword,  and  leav- 
ing anarchy,  famine,  and  pestilence  behind  him." 
The  governors  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
empire  proclaimed  their  independence  of  Delhi, 
and  assumed  royal  titles,  so  that  only  a  small 
district  remained  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  imperial  capital.  Half  a  century  of  anar- 
chy succeeded,  during  which  there  were  7  titu- 
lar emperors  in  Delhi,  who  however  had  no 
real  authority  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 
At  length  in  1450  Beylol  Lodi,  an  Afghan  mili- 
tary chief  of  talent  and  energy,  made  himself 
emperor,  and  in  a  long  reign  of  38  years  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  many  of  the  provinces 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  empire. 
His  son  Secunder  still  further  enlarged  his  do- 
minions in  a  reign  of  28  years,  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  he  made  Agra  his  capital. 
Secunder  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim, 
in  whose  reign  Hindostan  was  again  invaded  by 
the  Moguls,  led  by  a  descendant  of  Tamer- 
lane, the  celebrated  Baber,  sultan  of  Cabool. 
Ibrahim  was  defeated  and  9lain  in  battle  on  the 
plains  of  Paniput  in  1526,  and  Baber  ascended 
the  throne  with  little  further  opposition,  the 
imperial  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra  surrendering 
without  resistance.  In  the  course  of  his  reign 
of  5  years,  Baber,  who  had  remained  in  Hin- 
dostan, made  himself  master  of  all  the  prov- 
inces which  had  belonged  to  his  predecessor. 
He  died  in  Dec.  1530,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Humayoun,  who  allowed  one  of  his  brothers 
to  hold  Cabool  and  the  rest  of  Afghanistan  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  contented  himself 
with  his  Indian  dominions.  These  he  was  de- 
prived of  at  the  end  of  9  years  by  Shere  Khan, 
the  governor  of  Bengal,  a  man  of  great  military 
talents,  who  rebelled,  defeated  the  emperor  in 
several  battles,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  Persia.  Shere  Khan  was  then 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Delhi,  with  the  title  of 
Shere  Shah.  He  reigned  with  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess for  3  years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  magazine  while  directing  the  siege 
of  a  rebellious  fortress.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Selim  Shah  Soor,  and  by  his  grandson 
Feroze  Khan,  the  latter  of  whom  after  a  few 
days'  reign  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  Mubari, 
who  usurped  the  throne  and  took  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Shah.  In  the  mean  time  the  exiled 
Humayoun,  by  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
had  made  himself  master  of  Cabool,  and  now 
resolved  on  attempting  tho  recovery  of  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
16  years  before.  This  he  successfully  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  his  heroic  son  Akbar,  but 


he  did  not  survive  his  restoration  to  power  more 
than  a  few  months,  being  killed  by  an  accidental 
fall  from  the  terrace  of  his  palace  at  Delhi. 
Akbar,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1556, 
reigned  for  49  years.  He  is  reputed  the  ablest, 
the  most  liberal,  and  most  powerful  of  the  Mo- 
gul emperors  of  Hindostan.  He  restored  the  em- 
pire to  its  former  bounds,  reorganized  the  army 
and  the  finances  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  so 
that  his  revenues  were  largely  increased  while 
the  burdens  of  the  people  were  diminished,  and 
treated  all  religions  with  respect  and  impar- 
tiality, freely  admitting  the  Hindoos  to  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  from 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  jealously  excluded 
by  their  Mohammedan  masters.  Akbar  was 
succeeded  in  1605  by  his  son  Selim,  who  took 
the  title  of  Jehangheer,  or  "conqueror  of  the 
world."  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
intemperate,  capricious,  and  cruel;  but  his  hab- 
its and  conduct  greatly  improved  after  his  mar- 
riage with  the  celebrated  Nourmahal,  "  the  light 
of  the  harem,"  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  accomplished  women  recorded  in  history, 
whose  influence  over  the  emperor  was  so  great 
that  it  is  said  he  took  no  step  without  consulting 
her,  and  that  on  every  affair  in  which  she  took 
an  interest  her  will  was  law.  The  last  years 
of  Jehangheer  were  embittered  by  the  quarrels 
of  his  4  sous,  each  of  whom  aimed  at  the  suc- 
cession, and  who  were  at  times  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  their  father.  He  died  in  1627, 
after  a  reign  of  22  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  favorite  son  Shah  Jehan,  whose  first  step 
was  to  put  to  death  all  his  relations,  so  that 
there  remained  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Tamer- 
lane in  India  except  what  flowed  in  his  own 
and  his  children's  veins.  The  Deccan  in  hi3 
reign  was  completely  subdued  and  rendered 
tributary,  and  a  long  and  eventually  unsuccessful 
war  waged  with  the  Persians  and  the  Afghans. 
In  1657  he  fell  very  ill,  and  being  thought  to  be 
dying,  his  son  Dara,  the  heir  apparent,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  The  other  sons, 
Shuja,  Morad,  and  Aurungzebe,  who  had  each 
been  appointed  viceroys  over  important  prov- 
inces, immediately  revolted  and  prepared  by 
force  of  arms  to  assert  their  pretensions  to  tho 
succession.  Shuja  was  defeated,  but  Aurung- 
zebe by  stratagem  obtained  possession  of  his 
father's  person,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  he 
died,  7  years  afterward.  Morad  also  was  soon 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  Aurungzebe,  who 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Dara 
continued  the  contest  for  some  time  longer,  but 
was  finally  captured  and  put  to  death.  Shuja 
was  driven  with  his  family  into  exile,  where  they 
all  perished.  The  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  though 
it  began  with  civil  war  and  confusion,  was 
more  peaceful  and  orderly  than  that  of  any  of 
his  successors.  The  Mogul  empire  in  India  at- 
tained under  him  its  greatest  extent,  including 
nearly  all  that  is  now  known  as  Hindostan. 
He  died  in  1707  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  49  years.  He  was  possessed  of 
great  talents,  and  was  eminent  both  as  a  states- 
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man  and  a  soldier.  The  Mohammedan  histor 
rians  regard  him  as  tlie  greatest  of  all  the 
Mogul  emperors.  During  his  reign  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  empire  was  laid  in  the 
Deccau  by  an  adventurer  named  Slievajee.  (See 
Maiirattas.)  Aurungzebe's  eldest  son,  who 
succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  Bahadoor  Shah, 
was  involved  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in 
civil  war  with  two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom 
were  defeated  and  killed  in  battle,  and  toward 
the  end  of  his  reign  in  war  with  the  Sikhs, 
who  were  just  beginning  to  acquire  importance 
in  the  north-west  of  Hindostan.  He  died  in  1712, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Jehander 
Shah,  a  weak  and  profligate  ruler,  who  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  was  put  to  death  by  his 
rebellious  nephew  Ferokshere,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1713.  His  reign  lasted  6  years, 
and  was  remarkable  only  for  conspiracies,  in- 
surrections, and  general  disorders  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces.  He  was  at  length  put  to 
death  by  his  viziers,  who  in  the  course  of  the 
next  8  months  successively  placed  on  the  throne 
3  infant  descendants  of  Aurungzebe,  the  last  of 
whom,  Mohammed  Shah,  a  youth  of  17,  soon 
became  impatient  of  their  control,  of  which  he 
got  rid  by  causing  one  to  be  assassinated  and 
the  other  deprived  of  office.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, was  fickle  and  dissolute,  and  his  dominions 
were  invaded  on  one  side  by  the  Mahrattas, 
now  rapidly  becoming  formidable,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Persians,  whose  warlike  monarch, 
Nadir  Shah,  passed  the  Indus  with  a  great  army, 
and,  overthrowing  the  imperial  forces,  took 
possession  of  Delhi  in  1739.  He  remained  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  Mogul  capital,  which  he  plun- 
dered of  treasure  amounting,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  to  $100,000,000,  after  massa- 
cring a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He  then 
returned  to  his  own  country,  leaving  Moham- 
med Shah  in  possession  of  his  throne,  and  de- 
priving him  only  of  the  provinces  west  of  the 
Indus.  Mohammed  Shall  died  in  1748,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  Shah,  who  after  a 
reign  of  6  years  was  deposed,  and  Aulumgheer 
raised  to  the  throne,  in  the  3d  year  of  whose 
reign  Hindostan  was  invaded  by  the  Afghans, 
and  again  plundered.  The  Mahrattas,  who  were 
now  at  the  height  of  their  power,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  distress  of  the  empire,  and  carried 
their  arms  into  the  northern  provinces.  The 
Afghans  met  them  at  Paniput  in  Jan.  1761, 
and  a  great  battle  was  fought,  the  forces  on 
both  sides  amounting  to  400,000  men.  The 
Mahrattas  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  it  is  said  that  200,000  of  them  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit.  The  Afghans  re- 
turned to  their  own  country  after  this  great  vic- 
tory, and  left  the  government  of  Delhi  to  take 
care  of  itself.  From  this  time,  however,  the  Mo- 
gul empire  was  practically  at  an  end.  The  Eng- 
lish had  now  become  the  most  important  pow- 
er in  nindostan.  (See  East  India  Company.) 
The  first  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  who 
obtained  territorial  possessions  in  Hindostan 
were  the  Portuguese,  who  early  in  the  16th  cen- 


tury seized  some  ports  on  the  western  coast,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  century  made  themselves 
masters  of  Diu,  Damaun,  Bassein,  Salsette, 
Bombay,  Choul,  Dabool,  Goa,  Onore,  Barcelore, 
Mangalore,  Cannanore,  Cranganore,  Calicut, 
Cochin,  and  Quilon,  in  the  west,  and  Negapa- 
tam,  St.  Thome,  and  Masulipatam,  on  the  east- 
ern coast.  They  held  also  several  places  in 
Bengal,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Ceylon. 
Their  capital  was  Goa,  where  they  maintained 
a  viceroy  and  an  archbishop.  During  the  union 
of  Portugal  with  Spain,  from  1580  to  1640,  these 
distant  possessions  were  neglected,  and  most  of 
them  were  taken  by  the  Dutch  or  regained  by 
the  native  powers.  Goa  and  a  few  small  places 
of  no  political  or  commercial  importance  are  all 
that  now  remain  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
India.  The  English  East  India  company  first  ac- 
quired territory  in  Hindostan  in  1640,  when  Ma- 
dras was  ceded  to  them  by  a  native  prince.  In 
1669  the  island  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  them  by 
Charles  II.,  who  had  acquired  it  as  part  of  the 
dowry  of  his  wife,  the  infanta  of  Portugal.  In 
1687  it  was  made  the  chief  seat  of  the  British 
government  in  India.  It  was  in  Bengal,  how- 
ever, that  the  company  first  began  to  acquire 
military  and  political  power.  They  took  into 
their  pay  bodies  of  native  soldiers  who  were 
called  sepoys,  and  were  armed  and  trained  in  the 
European  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  these 
mercenaries  they  soon  acquired  a  considera- 
ble decree  of  influence  in  the  country.  In 
1744,  France  and  England  being  at  war  in  Eu- 
rope, hostilities  broke  out  between  the  English 
and  French  in  India.  The  capital  of  the  French 
possessions  was  Pondicherry,  which  had  depend- 
ent on  it  3  factories,  one  at  Mahe  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  one  at  Karikal  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  one  at  Chandernagore  in  Bengal.  The 
contest  in  Hindostan,  though  conducted  with 
great  energy  and  ability  by  Dupleix  and  Bussy 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  by  Laurence 
and  Clive  on  the  part  of  the  English,  led  at  that 
time  to  no  important  results,  but  was  renewed 
in  1756.  In  that  year  Surajah  Dowlah  became 
nabob  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and,  having  always 
disliked  the  English,  soon  found  a  pretext  for 
making  Avar  upon  them.  Commencing  hostili- 
ties suddenly,  while  the  English  were  yet  un- 
prepared, he  captured  Calcutta;  and  the  English 
portion  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  amount- 
ing to  146  persons,  of  whom  Mr.  Holwell  was 
the  chief,  were  shut  up  in  the  "  Black  Hole," 
where  most  of  them  perished  in  a  single  night 
by  suffocation.  (See  Black  Hole.)  Clive  soon 
retook  Calcutta  with  a  force  from  Madras,  cap- 
tured Chandernagore  and  its  French  garrison, 
and  after  various  other  successes  defeated  the 
nabob's  army  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Plassey, 
June  23, 1757.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  dethroned 
and  put  to  death,  and  his  vizier  Meer  Jaffier 
raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  new  nabob 
granted  to  the  English,  as  the  price  of  their 
support,  an  immense  sum  of  money,  a  large  ac- 
cession of  territory,  and  permission  to  keep 
such  of  the  French  posts  and  factories  as  they 
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could  conquer.  These  transactions  involved  the 
English  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  of  Delhi, 
and  with  his  vassal  the  nabob  of  Oude.  Both  the 
emperor  and  the  nabob  succumbed  after  a  brief 
contest,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  the  emperor 
conferred  upon  the  British  the  3  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal, Baliar,  and  Orissa,  together  with  the  mari- 
time districts  known  as  the  Northern  Oircars. 
The  real  sovereign  of  the  Northern  Oircars  was  a 
potentate  called  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  who 
gave  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi  only  a  nominal  al- 
legiance. The  nizam,  however,  consented  to  the 
cession  of  the  Circars  on  condition  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  aid  him  with  troops  in  case  he  was 
attacked  by  any  other  power.  In  1700  he  de- 
manded their  assistance  against  Hyder  Ali,  the 
warlike  and  politic  sovereign  of  Mysore.  In  the 
war  that  ensued  the  English,  notwithstanding 
some  successes,  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they 
sought  to  stop  the  progress  of  Hyder  by  negotia- 
tion, and  at  last  concluded,  in  April,  1769,  a 
treaty  with  him  which  resulted  in  a  mutual  res- 
titution of  conquests.  The  British  arms  were 
next  directed  against  the  Mahrattas,  who  had 
invaded  the  territories  of  their  ally  the  nabob 
of  Oude.  This  war  ended  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  Rohilla  country,  and  soon  afterward  the 
province  of  Benares  was  ceded  to  the  British. 
In  a  subsequent  war  with  the  Mahrattas  consid- 
erable conquests  were  made,  which  were  near- 
ly all  given  up  by  a  peace  hastily  concluded  with 
them  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war  with  Hyder  Ali  in  1780,  who  died  Dec.  7, 
1782,  while  the  war  yet  raged,  leaving  his  king- 
dom to  his  son  Tippoo  Sultan,  who  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  In 
1790,  however,  he  again  became  at  war  with 
the  English  by  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Travancore,  which  was  under  their  protection. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
the  American  revolution,  was  at  that  time  gov- 
ernor-general of  India,  and  conducted  the  con- 
test with  such  energy,  that  in  1791  Tippoo  was 
compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  by  which  he  ceded 
to  the  English  about  half  of  his  dominions,  and 
paid  them  in  cash  $16,500,000.  In  1798  Tippoo 
was  incited  by  French  emissaries  again  to  make 
war  on  the  British,  which  resulted  in  the  storm- 
ing of  his  capital,  'Seringapatam,  and  his  own 
death  in  the  conflict,  May  4,  1799.  Bis  domin- 
ions were  divided  between  the  English  and  their 
ally  the  nizam.  In  1803  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  English  and  the  Mahrattas,  which  proved 
to  be  the  most  serious  ever  waged  by  them 
in  Hindostan.  It  was  conducted  by  Gen.  Lake 
and  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterward  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  by  the  brilliant  success  of 
these  great  commanders  was  terminated  in  Nov. 
1803,  with  the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  pow- 
er and  a  vast  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  Brit- 
ish. In  consequence  of  border  forays  and  out- 
rages, war  was  declared  against  Nepaul  in  1814, 
which  resulted  in  a  further  augmentation  of  Brit- 
ish territory.  The  same  result  followed  from 
wars  with  Holkar,  the  peishwa,  the  rajah  of  Nag- 
poor,  and  other  powerful  chiefs.     Much  trouble 


at  this  period  was  experienced  from  a  formida- 
ble force  of  mounted  marauders  called  Pindar- 
ries,  who  were  finally  subdued  about  1820.  A 
war  with  the  Burmese  in  1824-'5  led  to  large 
accessions  of  territory  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
The  Afghan  war  which  began  in  1839,  ufter 
great  disasters  to  the  English  arms,  amply  re- 
deemed by  subsequent  successes,  terminated  in 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Afghanistan. 
The  annexation  of  Sinde  in  1843,  and  the  great 
war  with  the  Sikhs  in  1845,  were  followed  by 
the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  in  1849.  A. 
second  war  with  the  Burmese  terminated  after 
a  short  contest,  in  Dec.  1852,  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  extensive  province  of  Pegu.  In 
1856  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  which  had  for  some 
years  been  in  a  state  of  confusion,  was  annexed 
to  the  British  dominions  on  the  ground  of  its 
extreme  and  scandalous  misgovernment. — The 
next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Hindo- 
stan was  one  which  attracted  the  universal 
attention  of  mankind  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  forms  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
pressive incident  in  the  annals  of  British  India 
from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time  ; 
we  mean  the  great  sepoy  revolt.  In  the  early 
part  of  1857  it  became  apparent  that  a  mutinous 
spirit  had  crept  into  the  Bengal  army.  The 
government  had  resolved  to  arm  the  sepoys  with 
Enfield  rifles,  and  a  new  kind  of  cartridge,  greas- 
ed in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  rifle  bore,  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced  into  the  depot  of  musketry 
instruction  at  Dumdum.  A  report  spread  among 
the  native  troops  that  the  government  intended 
to  make  them  give  up  their  religion  by  causing 
them,  as  the  cartridges  in  loading  had  to  bo  torn 
with  the  teeth,  to  bite  the  fat  of  pigs  and  of 
cows,  the  former  of  which  would  be  defilement 
to  a  Mussulman,  and  the  latter  would  be  sac- 
rilege in  the  eyes  of  a  Hindoo.  The  wildest 
excitement  prevailed  for  a  time,  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  old  for  the  new  cartridges  tem- 
porarily prevented  an  outbreak.  Meanwdrile, 
though  the  greased  cartridges  had  not  been 
used  elsewhere,  the  cry  of  danger  to  caste  and 
creed  was  raised  in  many  other  stations.  Dis- 
turbances occurred  on  Feb.  26  at  Berhampoor  ; 
March  26  at  Umballa,  1,000  m.  distant ;  March 
29  at  Barrackpoor,  where  the  first  blood  of  the 
revolt  was  shed  ;  and  April  24  at  Meerut.  On 
May  10  a  formidable  rising  took  place  at  the 
latter  station.  The  Europeans  were  massacred, 
and  the  mutineers  marched  to  Delhi,  where  the 
garrison  fraternized  with  them  and  a  second 
butchery  was  committed.  The  rebels  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
and  thenceforth  acted  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Delhi,  though  without  much  deference  to  his 
orders.  The  king  appointed  one  Mirza  Mogul 
his  commander-in-chief,  and  collected  an  army 
of  8,000  or  9,000  men.  With  this  signal  event 
the  revolt  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun,  and 
Delhi  became  a  rallying  point  for  the  mutineers 
from  other  quarters.  A  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  crushed  at  Calcutta.  In  the  N.  W.  prov- 
inces risings  took  place  almost  simultaneously  at 
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Allyghur,  Boolundshalmr,  Minpooree,  Nusseera- 
bad,  Shalijehanpoor,  Etawah,  and  Bareilly.  The 
eacred  city  of  Benares  on  the  Ganges  was  in  re- 
volt on  June  4,  and  on  the  next  day  at  the  mili- 
tary station  of  Cavvnpore  several  thousand  se- 
poys revolted  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
command  of  the  Nena  Sahib,  rajah  of  Bit- 
toor.  (See  Bittoor,  and  Cawnpoek.)  About 
the  same  time  the  ferocious  ranee  (princess)  of 
Jhansi  in  Bundelcund  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  two  regiments  which  mutinied  at 
Jhansi,  June  4.  Jounpoor  (June  5),  Allahabad 
(6th),  Futtehpoor  (9th),  Nowgong  (10th),  Ban- 
dah  (14th),  Mozuft'ernugger  (30th),  Agra  (July 
4),  Jhylum  (7th),  Saugor  (7th),  Sealkote  (9th), 
Segowlie  (24th),  Dinapoor  (25th),  and  Ramgurh 
(31st),  were  next  the  theatres  of  commotion, 
and  in  many  instances  of  massacre.  In  the  re- 
cently annexed  kingdom  of  Oude,  from  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sepoys  in  the  Bengal 
army  had  been  recruited,  the  rising,  which  else- 
where was  purely  military,  partook  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  popular  insurrection,  the  people 
generally  siding  with  the  rebels.  The  native 
troops  at  Lucknow,  the  capital,  mutinied  May 
30  and  31,  and  nearly  every  sepoy  regiment  in 
Oude  soon  followed  their  example.  The  troops 
proclaimed  allegiance  to  the  ex-king  of  Oude,  and 
gradually  closed  around  Lucknow,  where  they 
began  to  besiege  the  Europeans  about  July  1. 
The  principal  theatres  of  rebellion  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  were  Colapoor  (Aug.  1),  Ber- 
hampoor  (14th),  and  Dacca  (Nov.  20).  The 
Punjaub  was  saved  by  the  administrative  capa- 
city of  Sir  John  Lawrence  ;  a  few  risings  took 
place,  but  the  rebels  were  nearly  all  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  suspected  regiments  seasonably 
disarmed.  The  presidency  of  Bombay  was  but 
little  disturbed  (see  Bombay),  and  that  of  Ma- 
dras was  tranquil  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
Lower  Bengal  was  also  comparatively  quiet, 
the  most  serious  commotions  being  in  Bahar, 
Rohilcund,  Bundelcund,  the  Doab,  Mai w ah,  Raj- 
pootana,  and  Oude.  The  two  principal  Mahratta 
chiefs,  Sindia  at  Gwalior  and  Holkar  at  Indore, 
remained  faithful,  but  the  revolt  of  their  re- 
spective contingents  was  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous disasters  to  the  British  during  the  war.  In 
May,  1857,  the  Bengal  army  comprised  22,698 
Europeans  (including  the  officers  of  native  regi- 
ments), and  118,663  natives.  The  native  force 
was  disposed  in  167  regiments  and  irregular 
corps,  of  which  by  the  end  of  December  76  had 
mutinied  and  27  had  been  disarmed  or  disbanded. 
As  soon  as  the  revolt  broke  out  the  British  made 
Btrong  efforts  to  suppress  it;  but  the  resources 
of  treachery,  the  paucity  of  European  troops,  and 
the  absence  of  means  of  transport  gave  the  rebels 
an  immense  advantage.  Gen.  Anson,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, died  May  27,  1857,  soon  after 
taking  the  field,  and  was  succeeded  provisionally 
by  Gen.  Reed.  The  first  movements  were 
against  Delhi,  which  was  stormed  Sept.  14,  1857, 
after  a  siege  of  3  months,  conducted  successively 
by  Gens.  Barnard,  Reed,  and  Wilson.  The  king 
was  captured  and  ultimately  sentenced  to  per- 


petual exile,  but  most  of  the  rebels  escaped. 
Meanwhile  Gen.  Ilavelock,  having  collected  a 
small  force  at  Allahabad,  moved  toward  Cawn- 
pore,  where  the  Europeans  had  been  sustaining  a 
siege,  but  he  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  large  number  of  women  and  children, 
who  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  July  15,  the  day 
before  he  entered  the  city.  He  followed  the  Nena 
Sahib  to  Bittoor,  defeated  him,  and,  having  been 
joined  by  Gens.  Outram  and  Neill,  crossed  into 
Oude  to  relieve  Lucknow,  where  the  garrison 
under  Col.  Inglis  was  now  reduced  to  extrem- 
ities. He  fought  his  way  into  the  city,  Sept. 
25,  Gen.  Neill  being  killed  in  the  action,  but 
beyond  an  accession  of  numbers  the  besieged 
received  no  benefit  from  his  arrival.  Their  con- 
dition remained  unchanged  until  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  who  had  arrived  in  India  Aug.  14, 
with  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief,  relieved 
them,  Nov.  14,  and  enabled  them  to  withdraw 
to  Cawnpore.  Gen.  Ilavelock  died  Nov.  25. 
On  Dec.  6  Sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  the  Nena 
Sahib  with  25,000  rebels  at  Cawnpore,  and,  mak- 
ing that  city  a  centre  of  operations,  proceeded  to 
attack  the  rebels  of  the  N.  W.  provinces  in  sev- 
eral quarters  at  once,  with  a  view  of  driving 
them  into  Oude,  where  a  combined  movement 
could  subsequently  crush  them  all  together.  The 
brigades  of  Lugar'd,  Hope  Grant,  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
Roberts,  Steuart,  Showers,  Stuart,  and  others, 
did  good  service  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and 
Gen.  Outram  continued  to  hold  the  Alumbagh 
fort  near  Lucknow,  which  had  not  been  evacu- 
ated with  the  city.  By  Jan.  1,  1858,  23  Euro- 
pean regiments  had  arrived  at  Calcutta,  beside 
those  which  landed  at  Madras  and  Bombay ;  the 
Nepaulese  chieftain  Jung  Bahadoor  furnished  a 
valuable  subsidiary  force  of  Gorkhas,  the  Sikhs 
were  enlisted,  and  Lawrence  was  able  to  supply 
troops  from  the  Punjaub.  Lucknow  was  grad- 
ually conquered  by  Campbell  and  Jung  Baha- 
door (March  2-21),  and  the  army  which  had 
been  concentrated  for  this  purpose  was  then 
broken  up  into  detachments  for  service  in  Rohil- 
cund and  other  districts.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  with 
a  detachment  from  the  Bombay  army,  stormed 
Jhansi  April  2,  and  pursued  the  ranee  and  the 
notorious  Tantia  Topee  to  Calpee,  where  he  de- 
feated them,  and  thence  to  Gwalior,  which  had 
now  become  the  stronghold  of  the  mutiny,  as 
Delhi  and  Lucknow  had  been  before  it.  Gwa- 
lior was  taken  June  20,  after  the  ranee  had 
been  killed.  This  was  the  last  great  battle  of 
the  campaign,  although  the  rebels,  headed  by 
the  Nena,  the  begum  of  Oude,  Tantia  Topee, 
Maun  Singh,  and  Feroze  Shah,  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Delhi,  maintained  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance throughout  1858-9.  Though  repeatedly 
beaten  in  the  field,  they  always  escaped  de- 
struction to  reappear  in  another  quarter.  They 
took  refuge  in  the  thick  jungles  of  Jugdispoor 
and  similar  wild  regions,  and  even  after  the 
most  brilliant  successes  the  British  could  never 
boast  of  a  decisive  victory.  Oude  was  gradu- 
ally pacified,  however,  in  the  autumn,  and 
about  Feb.  1, 1859,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  declared 
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the  campaign  there  at  an  end.  The  whole  pop- 
ulation was  disarmed  in  the  course  of  the  spring 
and  summer,  1,327  forts  being  destroyed  and 
1,367,406  arms  of  all  kinds  surrendered.  Maun 
Singh  gave  himself  up,  April  2,  and  assisted 
Col.  Mead  to  capture  Tantia  Topee,  who  was 
tried  by  court  martial  at  Sepree,  and  hanged 
April  18.  On  July  28  a  day  of  general  thanks- 
giving for  peace  was  observed  throughout  India. 
A  special  disarming  act  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive council  during  the  mutiny  was  made  per- 
manent. The  house  of  Delhi  was  deprived  of 
all  titular  honors  and  dignities  for  ever,  and  the 
governor-general  finally  issued  an  order  dis- 
posing of  the  remnants  of  the  Bengal  army, 
abolishing  the  native  cavalry  and  artillery,  and 
re-arming  14  of  the  disarmed  infantry  regi- 
ments. Though  the  British  authority  has  been 
restored,  parts  of  India  are  still  (Jan.  1860)  in- 
fested by  the  remnants  of  the  mutineers,  prob- 
ably 8,000  or  10,000  strong,  under  the  Nena 
Sahib  and  the  begum.  A  fresh  campaign  was 
opened  in  Bundelcund  in  Nov.  1859,  and  efforts 
are  in  progress  to  drive  the  rebels  into  Nepaul, 
where  Jung  Bahadoor  has  pledged  himself  for 
their  extirpation.  Of  the  number  of  Europeans 
massacred  or  killed  in  battle  during  this  mu- 
tiny no  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed.  Hun- 
dreds of  English  women  and  children  were  put 
to  death  after  horrible  outrages,  many  stories 
of  which  were  perhaps  fictions  or  exaggera- 
tions, though  unhappily  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  accounts  of  these  atrocities  cannot  be 
doubted.  (See  Barrackpoor,  Bittoor,  Camp- 
bell (Sir  Colin),  Cawxpore,  Delhi,  Gwalior, 
Havelock,  Luckxow,  &c.)  One  very  impor- 
tant result  of  the  mutiny  was  the  transfer  of 
the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India 
company  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  imperial 
crown.  This  was  done  by  an  act  of  parliament 
which  received  the  royal  assent  Aug.  2,  1858. 
This  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  sec- 
retary of  state  for  India,  to  be  assisted  by  a 
council  of  15  persons,  9  of  whom  must  have  had 
at  least  10  years'  experience  in  India,  and  8  of 
whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown  and  7 
by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. To  this  council,  which  sits  at  London, 
is  committed  the  exclusive  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  from  England,  including  the 
appointment  of  the  governor-general  and  other 
high  officers.  The  transfer  of  the  company's 
European  army  into  the  royal  army  gave  rise  in 
the  latter  part  of  1859  to  some  disturbance 
among  a  portion  of  the  force,  but  the  matter 
was  at  length  satisfactorily  adjusted. — For  his- 
tories of  Hindostan,  see  James  Mill,  "  History 
of  British  India"  (4th  ed.,  6  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1840);  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  "History  of 
India"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1842) ;  W.  C.  Tay- 
lor, "  A  Popular  History  of  British  India"  (Lon- 
don, 1842) ;  Edward  Thornton,  "History  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1842-5);  Thomas  Keightley,  "  History  of  In- 
dia" (London,  1847) ;  Hugh  Murray,  "  British 
India"   (Edinburgh,  1840;    new  ed.,  London, 


1855);  David  O.  Allen,  "India,  Ancient  and 
Modern"  (Boston,  1856) ;  "A  Chronicle  of  the 
Revolt  in  India"  (Edinburgh,  1858-'9). 

HINDS,  a  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  E.  by 
Pearl  river  and  N.  W.  by  the  Big  Black ;  area, 
850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  25,340,  of  whom  16,- 
625  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a 
rich  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  853,- 
305  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  61,689  of  oats,  240,- 
435  of  sweet  potatoes,  79,000  of  peas  and  beans 
(the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  county 
in  the  United  States'),  19,829  bales  of  cotton, 
and  105,650  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  55  grist 
mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  newspaper  offices,  26 
churches,  and  767  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  contains  Jackson,  the  state 
capital,  and  is  intersected  by  the  New  Orleans, 
Jackson,  and  great  northern,  and  the  southern 
Mississippi  railroads.  A  branch  of  the  latter 
extends  to  Raymond,  the  county  seat. 

HINGHAM,  a  township  of  Plymouth  co., 
Mass.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Bos- 
ton harbor,  14  m.  S.  from  Boston,  with  which 
it  has  communication  by  the  South  Shore  rail- 
road; pop.  in  1855,  4,256.  It  is  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  residents  of  the  city,  and  is  largely  in- 
terested in  the  fisheries  and  in  manufactures. 
In  1855  it  had  20  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  $59,- 
785.  They  employed  264  hands,  and  took 
$44,364  worth  of  mackerel  and  $4,500  worth 
of  cod.  In  the  same  year  Hingham  had  2  man- 
ufactories of  hollow  ware  and  castings,  1  of 
nails,  2  of  axes,  4  of  saddles  and  harness,  3  of 
hats  and  caps,  1  of  cordage,  1  of  sails,  2  of  salt, 
2  of  railroad  cars,  &c,  2  of  cabinet  ware,  3  cur- 
rying establishments,  2  tanneries,  and  13  forges. 
Value  of  manufactures,  $528,516;  hands  em- 
ployed, 768.  In  1858  the  township  contained  7 
churches  (1  Baptist.  4  Congregational,  1  Meth- 
odist, and  1  Universalist),  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper office.     Hingham  was  settled  in  1633. 

HINTON,  John  Howard,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  author,  born  about  1800.  He  first 
preached  at  Reading,  and  afterward  at  London, 
as  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  independent  and  origi- 
nal preacher,  and  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  for 
the  voluntary  principle  in  religion  and  educa- 
tion. He  edited  the  "History  and  Topography 
of  the  United  States,"  published  in  numbers  and 
completed  in  1832,  in  which  he  received  the 
assistance  of  several  European  and  American 
writers.  An  American  edition  of  this  work 
has  been  published  under  the  supervision  of 
John  O.  Choules,  D.D.  (2  vols.  4to.,  1853).  Mr. 
Hinton  has  also  written  "Memoirs  of  William 
Knibb ;"  "  Theology,  or  an  Attempt  toward  a 
Consistent  View  of  the  Whole  Council  of  God ;" 
"Elements  of  Natural  History,"  &c. 

HIPPARCHUS,  an  ancient  astronomer,  born 
in  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century  B.  C.  We  have  no  details 
of  his  life,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  astronom- 
ical discoveries  is  derived  altogether  from  his 
disciple  Ptolemy.     He  was  the  first  who  sys- 
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tematically  attempted  to  classify  the  stars,  and 
to  determine  their  position  and  magnitude.  To 
Lis  catalogue  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial 
points,  lie  was  the  inventor  of  the  planisphere, 
or  mode  of  representing  the  heavens  on  a  plane, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  marking  the  posi- 
tion of  places  on  the  earth  by  circles  drawn  per- 
pendicular and  parallel  to  the  equator.  His  only 
work  still  extant  is  the  "  Commentary  on  the 
Phenomena  of  Aratus  and  Eudoxus,"  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Petavius  (Paris,  1630). 

HIPPARCHUS  and  HIPPIAS,  the  sons  and 
successors  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Ac- 
cording to  popular  opinion,  Hipparchus  was  the 
elder  brother ;  according  to  Thueydides  and 
Herodotus,  Hippias.  "While  they  ruled  jointly 
the  government  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  their  father,  and  that  period 
was  subsequently  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as 
a  kind  of  golden  age;  but  from  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  by  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogiton 
(514  B.  C.)  the  character  of  the  government  of 
Hippias  became  arbitrary,  exacting,  and  oppres- 
sive. His  despotism  was,  however,  at  length 
overthrown.  The  Delphic  oracle  was  bribed 
to  favor  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  pythoness 
repeatedly  enjoined  the  Laceda3monians  to  free 
Athens  from  the  despotism  of  the  Pisistratidas. 
A  Spartan  force  under  Cleomenes,  having  de- 
feated Hippias  in  the  field,  and  captured  his 
children,  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  Acrop- 
olis, and  to  evacuate  Attica  with  all  his  rela- 
tives (510).  No  sooner  had  they  departed  than 
a  decree  was  passed  condemning  the  tyrant  and 
his  family  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  the  Acropolis  commemorative 
of  their  crimes  and  oppressions.  Hippias  re- 
tired ultimately  to  the  court  of  Darius,  and 
there  instigated  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Ac- 
cording to  some  he  fell  at  Marathon  (490). 

HIPPO,  surnamed  Kegius  (the  Eoyal),  an 
ancient  city  of  Numidia,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  Bona  in  Algeria.  It  was 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  Numidian  kings, 
and  afterward  celebrated  as  the  episcopal  see 
of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  430.  Its  surname  served  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Carthaginian  coast,  W.  of  Utica. 

HIPPOCRATES,  a  Grecian  physician,  called 
the  "father  of  medicine,"  born  in  the  island  of 
Cos  in  400  B.  C,  died  in  Larissa,  Thessaly,  be- 
tween 375  and  351  B.  C.  He  studied  medicine 
with  his  father  Heraclides,  who  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Asclepiada?,  or  descendants  of  iEseu- 
lapius,  and  afterward  went  to  Athens  to  place 
himself  under  the  instruction  of  Ilerodicus. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Gorgias  of 
Leontini,  and  perhaps  also  of  Democritus  of 
Abdera.  Having  practised  his  profession  in 
Cos,  he  travelled  through  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Scythia,  and  finally  returned  to  Thessaly, 
where  he  passed  the  close  of  his  life.  The  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contempo- 
raries renders  very  improbable  the  story  that, 


having  charge  of  a  library  at  Cos  or  Cnidus,  he 
made  too  free  a  use  of  the  writings  of  others, 
and  burned  the  collection  to  conceal  his  plagiar- 
isms. Hippocrates  raised  medicine  from  a  sys- 
tem of  superstitious  rites,  practised  wholly  by 
the  priests  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profes- 
sion. He  referred  diseases  to  two  leading 
causes,  climate  and  diet,  and  regulated  the  lat- 
ter to  suit  the  changes  of  the  former  as  well  as 
the  state  of  the  patient.  He  taught  that  there 
were  4  humors  in  the  human  body,  blood, 
phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile,  an  undue 
preponderance  of  any  of  which  was  a  proximate 
cause  of  sickness.  With  such  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  anatomy  as  might  have  been  look- 
ed for  in  an  age  when  superstition  forbade  the 
dissection  of  dead  bodies,  he  nevertheless  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
cranium  and  viscera,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
difference  between  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  ten- 
dons, and  ligaments,  speaks  of  the  muscles  sim- 
ply as  flesh,  and  held  some  singular  views  on 
generation.  He  drew  his  principles  from  careful 
observation,  and  was  little  given  to  theorizing. 
He  relied  perhaps  too  much  on  the  healing 
power  of  nature,  and  the  remedies  by  which  he 
assisted  her  were  mostly  of  a  simple  character. 
He  practised  bleeding,  cupping,  cauterization, 
and  auscultation,  and,  beside  several  mineral 
and  vegetable  remedies,  used  purgatives.  He 
was  particularly  skilful  in  his  diagnoses,  and 
was  the  first  to  divide  the  course  of  a  disease 
into  3  periods,  for  the  last  of  which,  called  the 
crisis,  he  assigned  certain  days  known  as  the 
critical  days.  Of  the  72  books  which  bear  the 
name  of  Hippocrates,  only  the  "Aphorisms," 
"Prognostics,"  "Epidemics,"  the  treatise  on 
"  Air,  Water,  and  Locality,"  the  treatise  on 
"Diet,"  and  a  few  others,  can  be  attributed 
with  much  probability  to  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  Many  were  doubtless  written  by  other 
physicians  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  there 
were  no  fewer  than  7  among  the  Asclepiada). 
Hippocrates  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  with  a 
concise  and  sometimes  obscure  style.  The  best 
editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Foesius  (fol., 
Frankfort,  1595) ;  Linden  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Amster- 
dam, 1665);  Mack  (2  vols,  fol.,  Vienna,  1743- 
'9) ;  and  Littre  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1839-'53), 
with  a  French  translation.  There  are  English 
translations  of  the  aphorisms  and  the  treatises 
on  "  Air,  Water,  and  Situation,  upon  Epidemical 
Diseases  and  upon  Prognostics,"  &c,  by  Francis 
Clifton,  M.  D.  (8vo.,  London,  1734),  and  of  the 
"  Genuine  Works"  of  Hippocrates  by  Adams  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1849). 

HIPPOCRENE  (Gr.  innos,  horse,  and  Kpr,*), 
fountain),  called  by  Persius  Forts  Caballiniis 
(the  fountain  of  the  horse),  a  fountain  on  Mount 
Helicon  in  Boeotia,  owing  its  name  to  a  myth 
according  to  which  it  was  produced  by  Pegasus 
striking  the  around  with  his  feet. 

HIPPODROME  (Gr.  Imros,  horse,  and  fyo- 
pos,  a  course),  the  course  Avhere  the  horse  and 
chariot  races  of  the  ancient  Greeks  took  place. 
The  hippodrome  was   differently   constructed 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  level 
countries  artificial  mounds  were  raised  on  both 
sides  of  it;  in  hilly  districts  a  declivity  was 
invariably  chosen  to  form  one  side.  The  arti- 
ficial mounds,  or  mound  and  declivity  as  the 
case  might  be,  were  connected  at  the  inner  end 
by  a  semi-circular  barrier.  At  the  other  or 
outer  extremity  was  the  portico,  where  each 
chariot  had  its  stall,  and  whence  it  issued  as 
soon  as  the  cord  which  crossed  the  entrance 
was  removed.  A  bronze  eagle  and  dolphin 
were  used  as  a  signal  at  the  time  of  starting ; 
the  eagle  was  raised  in  the  air,  while  the  dol- 
phin was  lowered.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
hippodrome  seats  were  erected  for  the  specta- 
tors, special  seats  being  reserved  for  the  judges. 
The  most  celebrated  of  Hellenic  hippodromes 
was  that  of  Olympia. 

HIPPOGRIFF  (It.  ippogrifo,  from  Gr.  iWos-, 
horse,  and  ypu^,  a  griffin),  a  fabulous  animal, 
unknown  to  the  classical  mythology,  and  first 
introduced  by  Boiardo  as  a  steed  worthy  of  the 
heroes  of  chivalry.  It  was  represented  as  a 
winged  horse,  with  the  head  of  a  griffin.  It 
figures  prominently  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of 
Ariosto.  Wieland  in  his  "Oberon"  makes  the 
hippogrirY  the  steed  of  the  muses,  like  the  Pe- 
gasus of  the  middle  ages,  and  calls  upon  them  to 
mount  it  for  a  journey  into  the  realm  of  romance. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  Saint,  an  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter of  the  3d  century,  whose  life  and  labors  had 
long  been  shrouded  in  obscurity,  until  very  re- 
cently a  happy  literary  discovery  shed  clearer 
light  upon  them.  He  was  said  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  to  have  left  valuable  commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  polemical  writings. 
An  old  catalogue  of  the  popes,  the  Catalogus 
Liberianus  (about  A.  D.  354j,  calls  him  only 
presbyter.  The  Ghronicon  Paschale  (about  305) 
and  later  accounts  make  him  bishop  of  Portus 
Romanus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  If  at 
that  early  peried,  as  Bunsen  thinks,  the  Roman 
suburban  bishops  were  at  the  same  time  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  college  of  presbyters,  he  may 
have  been  both.  In  1551  his  statue  was  found 
in  the  Ager  Veranus,  near  Rome,  with  the 
Easter  cycle  engraved  upon  his  cathedra  and  a 
catalogue  of  his  writings,  and  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  research  respecting  him.  But  much 
more  important  is  the  recent  discovery  of  one 
of  his  principal  works,  the  Philosoplioumena, 
or  "  Refutation  of  all  Heresies.1'  If,  as  is  almost 
universally  acknowledged,  Hippolytus  was  the 
author  of  this  work,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  controversies  of  the 
time,  and  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  Roman 
bishops  Zepbyrinua  and  Oallistus  (202-223), 
the  latter  of  whom  he  attacked  with  earnest- 
ness and  not  without  passion.  Schaff  in  his 
"Church  History"  thinks  that  he  was  the  head 
of  a  disaffected  party,  orthodox  in  doctrine  and 
rigorous  in  discipline,  and  thus  very  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  Montanists  before  him  and  to  the 
later  schism  of  Novatian.  According  to  a  later 
tradition,  he  finally  returned  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  expiated  his  schism  by 
YOL.  IX. — 13 


martyrdom,  either  in  Sardinia  or  more  probably 
in  Rome  (A.  D.  235,  or  rather  236),  under  the 
emperor  Maximinus  the  Thracian.  His  works 
(3.  Hippolyti  Opera)  were  published  by  J.  A. 
Fabricius  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1716-'18),  and 
by  Gallandi,  in  Bibliotheca  Eatrum,  vol.  ii. 
The  Ehilosophoumena  were  discovered  at  Mt. 
Athos  in  1842,  in  a  Greek  MS.  now  in  the  imperial 
library  of  Paris.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Origen  :  Slpiyevovs 
QiXocrocpovfieva  rj  Kara  Tlaau>i>  Alpeo-faiv  EAfy^o? 
(Oxford,  1851).     Under  the  name  of  Hippolytus  » 

(S.  Hippolyti  Episc.  et  Mart.  Eefututiones 
Omnium  Hceresium  Librorum  decern  quce  sitper- 
mint)  it  was  edited  by  Dunckerand  Schneidewin 
(Gottingen,  1856). — See  Bunsen,  "Hippolytus 
and  his  Age"  (4  vols.,  London,  1852);  Dollinger, 
Hippolytus und  Cattistus,  odcr  dicEomische  Kir- 
che  in  der  ersten  Halfte  des  dritten  Jahrhunderts 
(Ratisbon,  1853);  Wordsworth,  "St.  Hippolytus 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  3d  Century"  " 
(London,  1853) ;  W.  E.  Taylor,  "  Hippolytus  and 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  3d  Century"  (1853). 

IIIPPONAX,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  B.  C. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was  banished  by 
its  tyrants  Athenagoras  and  Comas,  and  after- 
ward lived  in  Clazomeme  in  extreme  poverty. 
He  was  small  and  ugly  in  person,  and  was  one 
of  the  severest  of  Greek  satirists.  His  favorite 
themes  were  the  effeminacy  and  vices  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  the  faithlessness  of  women. 
The  Chian  sculptors  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  who 
made  caricature  statues,  of  him,  were  as- 
sailed in  the  bitterest  and  most  envenomed, of 
his  satires.  Of  the  poems  of  Hipponax  about 
100  lines  are  still  extant. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS  (Gr.  'nrnos,  horse,  and 
7rora/xor,  river),  a  pachydermatous  animal,  in- 
habiting Africa.  It  is  generally  called  sea  cow 
by  the  Cape  colonists,  a  term  which  is  usually 
applied  in  America  to  the  manatee.  The  dental 
formula  is:  4  incisors  in  each  jaw,  long,  cylindri- 
cal, pointed,  and  inclined  forward  below,  short, 
conical,  and  curved  above ;  canines  4,  resem- 
bling the  incisors  of  rodents,  the  upper  ones 
straight,  the  lower  thick  and  bent,  overlapping 
the  upper ;  the  molars  6  on  each  side  in  each 
jaw,  the  anterior  3,  more  pointed,  and  the  pos- 
terior with  the  points  in  the  adult  worn  in  a 
trefoil  shape.  Its  powerful  jaws,  sub-cylindrical 
lower  incisors,  and  chisel-edged  canines,  are 
formed  principally  for  tearing  and  crushing 
rather  than  grinding  the  coarse  tough  plants  and 
aquatic  roots  and  grasses  upon  which  it  princi- 
pally feeds ;  the  canines  seem  excessively  devel- 
oped. In  its  skull  it  resembles  the  hog  in  the 
connection  of  the  bones  and  their  sutures, 
in  other  respects  being  more  like  the  ox ;  the 
skeleton  is  very  massive,  indicating  the  great 
size  and  strength  and  rather  slow  locomotive 
powers  of  the  animal.  The  skull  is  remarkable 
for  the  horizontal  plane  of  its  upper  portion, 
the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  ears  of  the  animal  when 
in  the  water  being  nearly  upon  the  same  level, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  when  this  alona 
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is  visible,  looking  not  unlike  that  of  a  horse ;  the 
bony  orbits  are  very  prominent,  projecting  above 
the  top  of  the  skull.  The  stomach  is  multiple, 
something  as  in  ruminants,  though  it  is  not 
known  to  chew  the  cud  ;  it  can  contain  5  or  G 
bushels  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  large  intes- 
tine is  about  8  inches  in  diameter ;  the  intestinal 
canal,  without  caecum,  is  nearly  12  times  as  long 
as  the  body,  considerably  more  than  120  feet. 
The  average  length  of  the  male  from  the  end 
of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  i(the  latter 
being  about  a  foot)  is  14  feet,  but  they  have 
been  known  to  measure  17  feet ;  the  females 
are  much  smaller ;  the  girth  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  length,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulders  be- 
tween 5  and  6  feet ;  the  aperture  of  the  mouth 
is  about  2  feet  wide,  and  the  tusks  are  more  than 
a  foot  long.  This  huge  uncouth  body,  of  a  form 
between  that  of  an  over-fed  pig  and  a  fattened 
ox,  is  supported  on  short  stout  limbs,  with  4 
toes  on  each  small  foot,  nearly  equal  and  with 
short  hoofs;  the  massive  head  is  broad,  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  singular  from  the  high 
position  of  the  eyes;  the  lips  are  wide  and 
tumid,  especially  the  upper,  concealing  the  teeth 
when  the  mouth  is  shut,  and  furnished  with  a 
few  tufts  of  hair;  the  nose  is  broad  and  trun- 
cated, and  the  nostrils,  on  the  end  and  capable 
of  protrusion  so  that  the  animal  may  breathe 
when  all  the  body  is  under  water,  may  be  closed 
during  submersion ;  the  prominent  eyes  enjoy 
great  freedom  of  motion,  and  may  be  protruded 
or  retracted  to  adapt  its  vision  to  an  air  or 
water  medium ;  the  last  two  contrivances  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  protection  of  an  aqua- 
tic animal  so  wary  and  sluggish  as  the  hippo- 
potamus. The  head  is  contracted  behind  the  an- 
gles of  the  mouth,  and  the  forehead  is  broad  and 
flat ;  the  ears  are  only  3  or  4  inches  long,  fringed 
and  lined  internally  with  a  fine  hair,  just  be- 
hind and  but  little  above  the  eyes ;  the  eyebrows 
are  tumid,  which  makes  the  eyes  appear  deeply 
seated ;  the  neck  is  short,  thick,  and  hog-like, 
the  back  slightly  arched,  the  body  cylindrical, 
the  nates  full,  the  pendent  abdomen  almost 
touching  the  ground,  the  tail  short,  robust,  and 
edged  with  wiry  hairs,  the  mammas  two  in  num- 
ber and  ventral,  and  the  skin  nearly  naked.  The 
color,  when  the  skin  is  dry,  is  reddish  gray, 
brownish  on  the  back,  lighter  beneath  ;  under 
water  the  colors  are  various  shades  of  blue.  Prof. 
Owen,  in  the  u  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,"  vol.  v.,  1850,  gives  some  additional 
particulars  from  a  young  living  specimen  receiv- 
ed at  the  zoological  gardens  of  London  in  1850, 
the  first  seen  alive  in  Europe  since  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Gordian  III.  in  Rome  in  the  3d 
century.  This  animal  was  captured  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  in  Aug.  1849,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  recently  brought  forth,  as  it  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  new-born  calf,  though  stouter  and 
shorter  legged  ;  it  arrived  in  London  in  May, 
1850,  and  was  accordingly  then  about  10  months 
old,  yet  it  was  7  feet  long  and  of  6i  feet  girth 
in  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  hind  limb  was 
buried  in  the  skin  of  the  flank  nearly  to  the 


prominence  of  the  heel ;  there  was  no  trace  of 
a  glandular  orifice,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  behind 
each  foot;  the  naked  skin,  of  a  dark  India 
rubber  color,  and  with  fine  transverse  wrinkles, 
glistened  with  a  sebaceous  secretion  as  the  ani- 
mal emerged  from  the  water;  the  eyes  had  a 
thick  nictitating  membrane,  and  the  mouth  a 
peculiur  upward  curve  of  its  angles  toward  the 
eyes,  which  gave  a  comical  expression  to  the 
massive  countenance.  Apparently  in  perfect 
health,  it  breathed  3  or  4  times  in  a  minute, 
slowly  and  regularly ;  its  food  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  porridge  of  milk  and  maize  meal,  though 
it  was  more  than  half  weaned  from  its  baby 
diet.  Several  species  are  described  by  zoologists, 
but  the  best  known  and  most  extensively  dis- 
tributed is  the  H.  amphibius  (Linn.),  which  was 
formerly  found  from  Egypt  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  all  the  large  rivers,  though  now  it  is 
rare  except  in  the  lonely  regions  explored  by 
Livingstone  and  dimming.  Of  whatever  species, 
they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  water, 
lolling  about  in  a  dreamy  manner,  frolicking 
like  a  porpoise,  or  wallowing  in  the  mud  like  a 
hog ;  they  leave  the  rivers  chiefly  at  night  to  crop 
the  soft  succulent  grasses  on  their  banks,  es- 
pecially in  localities  where  brushwood  abounds ; 
they  are  also  fond  of  passing  the  day  in  the 
ocean,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Though 
clumsy  upon  the  land,  their  movements  in  the 
water  are  graceful  and  rapid ;  they  are  gre- 
garious, and  both  sexes  delight  to  congregate 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  small  herds;  they 
can  remain  under  water  for  about  15  minutes, 
walking  upon  the  bottom,  and  probably  longer 
if  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
ability  to  sustain  prolonged  immersion  is  owing 
to  an  apparatus  like  the  venous  reservoirs  of  the 
seals,  the  arterial  plexiform  receptacles  of  the 
whales,  or  some  other  equivalent  structure. 
They  are  playful,  peaceable,  and  inoffensive 
when  undisturbed  ;  but  if  wounded,  and  espe- 
cially if  in  company  with  their  young,  they  are 
savage  and  eager  to  assail  any  enemy  ;  the  males 
in  the  love  season  are  quarrelsome,  and  both 
sexes  are  often  seen  covered  with  scars ;  it  is 
said  that  the  young  males  are  often  killed  by 
the  older  ones.  The  males  are  darker  colored 
than  the  females.  The  period  of  gestation  is 
about  9  months,  and  a  single  young  one  is 
brought  forth  on  land,  taking  to  the  water  in- 
stantly when  alarmed  ;  the  very  young  ones 
are  carried  in  the  water  on  the  neck  of  the 
mother,  and  when  they  grow  older  on  the 
withers ;  when  they  blow,  they  puff  up  the  water 
about  3  feet  high,  according  to  Livingstone. 
The  sagacity  of  the  hippopotamus,  though  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  elephant,  is  considerable,  as 
evinced  by  its  adroitness  in  avoiding  its  enemies 
on  land  or  in  the  water,  its  escaping  from  pit- 
falls and  other  stratagems  of  the  natives,  its 
going  with  its  young  to  distant  localities  when 
annoyed  by  man,  and  its  caution  in  exposing 
itself  even  in  its  watery  abode  when  it  has  been 
once  assailed ;  the  rifle  of  civilized  man  it  is 
not  prepared  for,  as  the  success  of  Gordon  Cum- 
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ming  in  "bagging  hippopotami"  fully  shows. 
They  are  hunted  for  their  flesh,  which  resem- 
bles pork;  for  the  specie  or  layer  of  fat  just  un- 
der the  skin,  a  bonne  louche  for  the  Gape  Town 
epicure;  for  their  teeth,  which  are  valuable 
articles  of  trade,  and  were  formerly  much  em- 
ployed for  their  hardness  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  teeth,  and  for  various  ornamental 
purposes;  and  for  their  tough  skin,  which  is 
made  into  shields  and  helmets,  and  cut  into 
cylindrical  strips,  which  form  the  whips  of  the 
Cape  colonists.  The  voice  of  the  animal  is  be- 
tween a  grunt  and  a  neigh,  and  has  been  com- 
pared by  travellers  to  a  variety  of  discord- 
ant sounds.  Its  voracity  is  very  great,  and  its 
destruction  of  the  native  crops,  both  by  devour- 
ing and  treading  them  down,  has  been  known 
and  deplored  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Beside 
man,  the  principal  enemy  of  the  hippopotamus, 
and  in  its  own  element,  is  the  crocodile;  the 
ancients  believed  that  an  inextinguishable  en- 
mity existed  between  these  animals,  but  both 
are  so  well  armed  and  defended  that  they  prob- 
ably do  not  very  often  attack  each  other.  This 
animal  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it 
figures  under  many  shapes  in  their  writings; 
accurate  representations  are  given  on  Roman 
coins  and  Egyptian  sculptures;  it  was  occasion- 
ally seen  in  their  triumphal  pomps  and  gladia- 
torial shows.  Since  the  time  of  Bochart  the 
behemoth  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  hippopotamus,  and  some  of  the 
verses  in  the  40th  chapter  of  Job  well  apply 
to  this  animal ;  some  authors,  however,  Milton 
among  the  rest,  deny  that  these  animals  are  the 
same,  without  throwing  any  light  upon  what 
the  behemoth  really  is. — For  interesting  details 
on  the  method  of  hunting  these  unwieldy  crea- 
tures, see  the  2d  volume  of  Gordon  Cumming's 
"  Hunter's  Life  in  Africa,"  and  Andersson's 
"  Lake  Ngami,  or  Explorations  and  Discov- 
eries during  Four  Years1  Wanderings  in  the 
.Wilds of  S.  W.  Africa;"  and  for  notices  of  their 
character  and  habits,  Livingstone's  "Travels 
and  Researches  in  South  Africa." — The  hippo- 
potamus is  found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  and  dilu- 
vial formations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

HIRING.  One  may  hire  a  person  or  a  thing, 
and  the  thing  hired  may  be  real  estate  or  per- 
sonal chattels.  For  the  law  of  hiring  real  estate, 
see  Lease.  In  this  article  we  shall  treat  only 
of  the  hiring  of  persons,  and  of  the  hiring  of 
chattels.  In  England  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  is  peculiar,  and  is  perfectly  recognized 
both  by  custom  and  by  law,  and  it  is  governed 
by  principles  which  apply  to  no  other  relation. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  not  so.  The  word 
servant  is  often  applied  in  the  South  to  a  slave, 
but  in  the  free  states  it  is  seldom  used.  In 
New  England  the  word  "help"  is  common.  It 
is  derived  from  the  earlier  colonial  times,  when 
many  immigrants  paid  for  their  passage  by 
selling  their  service  for  a  certain  time.  These 
were  called  bound  or  bond  servants ;  and  soon 
the  word  servants  was  applied  to  them  alone, 
and  those  who  were  hired  to  render  service  in 


the  house,  or  on  the  farm,  were  called  "  help." 
The  word  is  likely  to  be  retained,  because  it  ex- 
presses very  accurately  the  relation  between 
those  who  would  be  called  master  and  servant 
in  other  countries.  In  this  country  this  rela- 
tion is  simply  one  of  contract — so  much  work 
for  so  much  wages;  and  it  is  governed  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  law  of  contract.  If  the 
servant  be  disobedient  or  negligent,  it  may  be  a 
good  ground  for  withholding  wages,  or  for  dis- 
charge, according  to  circumstances;  and  if  ho 
does  any  injury  he  is  responsible  in  damages; 
and  this  is  all. — One  question  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  master  and  servant  has  been  much  agi- 
tated in  the  United  States,  and  differently  viewed 
by  different  courts.  It  is,  whether  and  how 
far  the  ancient  and  somewhat  technical  princi- 
ple of  "  entirety  of  contract"  should  be  applied 
to  this  contract.  If  A  promises B  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  B  promises  A  to  pay  him  therefor  a 
certain  sum,  A  has  no  right  to  do  what  part  of 
this  thing  he  chooses  to  do,  and  then  compel  B 
to  pay  him  a  proportional  part;  because  B  may 
want  the  whole  thing,  and  only  the  whole  thing, 
and  has  bargained  for  it.  This  is  certainly  a 
reasonable  principle  in  itself,  but  it  was  for- 
merly applied  with  a  severity  which  did  mis- 
chief. It  was  applied  to  the  contract  of  master 
and  servant,  thus :  If  A  agrees  to  work  for  B 
for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  month,  and 
works  11  months  and  then  leaves  B  without 
cause,  B  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  him  any 
thing  for  the  11  months'  labor.  This  rule  was 
universal  and  undoubted  both  in  England  and 
America  until  a  few  years  since.  Then  it  was 
questioned  in  New  Hampshire;  and  the  law  was 
established  for  that  state,  that  in  such  case  tho 
servant  can  recover  nothing  on  the  contract, 
but  may  recover  whatever  the  service  he  has 
rendered  is  worth,  deducting  therefrom  full 
compensation  for  any  injury  sustained  by  the 
master  from  the  servant's  breach  of  contract. 
This  rule  would  seem  to  work  justice  to  both 
parties.  It  has  been  adopted  in  Vermont,  but 
expressly  denied  in  Massachusetts;  and  the 
ancient  rule  must  still  be  regarded  as  generally 
prevailing.  If,  however,  the  servant  leave  be- 
cause of  ill  treatment,  or  is  driven  away,  or  is 
sick,  or  has  any  good  cause  for  leaving,  he  may 
undoubtedly  recover  wages  for  the  time  he  has 
served.  The  rule  of  entirety  is  applied  also 
where  a  servant  is  hired  for  an  indefinite 
time,  but  is  paid  quarterly  or  monthly ;  if  ho 
leave  without  cause  in  the  course  of  a  quarter 
or  a  month,  he  can  have  no  wages  for  any  part 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  servant  who  is 
hired  for  a  certain  term,  and  is  turned  away 
before  the  time  is  up,  without  good  cause,  may 
tender  his  service  for  the  whole  period,  and 
keep  himself  ready  to  render  it,  and  can  then 
recover  for  the  whole  period. — The  question 
how  far  a  master  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
his  servant  has  been  much  considered  in  Eng- 
land and  here,  and  is  of  great  importance,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  railroad  companies,  and 
other  corporations  having  numerous  employees. 
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But  this  and  some  other  connected  questions 
may  more  conveniently  be  treated  under  the 
title  Servant. — We  will  now  pass  to  the  hiring 
of  a  chattel.  In  one  sense  a  ship  is  a  chattel; 
but  the  hiring  of  a  ship  will  be  treated  under 
Snippixo.  The  contract  of  hiring  a  chattel  is 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  owner  and  the 
hirer ;  the  hirer  is  therefore  bound,  not  to 
extreme  care,  but  to  ordinary  care,  which  is 
defined  as  that  care  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
capacity  would  take  of  his  own  property  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ;  and  he  is  responsible 
for  any  injury  caused  by  a  want  of  such  care. 
This  obligation  varies  with  the  thing  hired  ;  it 
is  one  degree  of  care  with  a  costly  watch  or 
jewel,  or  a  valuable  horse,  and  another  with 
coarser  and  cheaper  things.  The  hirer  is,  in 
general,  as  responsible  for  the  negligence  of 
his  servants  about  the  thing  hired  as  for  his 
own.  Whether  he  would  be  responsible  for  a 
wilful  injury  by  his  servant  would  depend 
somewhat  on  circumstances,  and  may  not  be 
certain  from  the  authorities ;  but  we  should 
say,  in  general,  that  he  would  not  be  so  respon- 
sible. It  maybe  said  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  injury  caused  by  the  theft,  robbery,  or  vio- 
lence of  others,  unless  his  own  negligence  or 
default  caused  or  facilitated  the  wrong.  If  he 
•sell  the  chattel  or  give  it  away,  he  can  pass  no 
title,  and  the  owner  may  demand  and  take  it 
from  the  receiver  or  from  any  buyer,  even  if  he 
bought  in  honest  ignorance  of  the  owner's  title, 
and  paid  full  price  for  it.  The  obligations  of  the 
owner  of  a  thing  hired  may  be  stated  thus:  he 
must  deliver  it  in  good  condition  for  the  intended 
and  agreed  or  customary  use,  and  keep  it  in 
good  order,  or  pay  the  hirer  his  reasonable  ex- 
pense for  so  keeping  it,  as  for  example  a  car- 
riage and  horses  hired  for  a  journey  ;  he  must 
not  interfere  with  the  hirer's  lawful  and  reason- 
able use  of  it ;  but  if  the  hirer  make  of  it  a  use 
which  he  has  no  right  to  make,  the  owner  may 
peaceably  repossess  himself  of  it,  or  have  his 
appropriate  action  ;  and  if  the  hirer  refuse  it, 
the  owner  may  recover  damages,  although  he 
repossess  himself  of  the  thing.  The  right  and 
obligations  of  the  hirer  may  be  thus  stated  : 
he  may  use  it  in  the  intended  and  agreed  or  cus- 
tomary way,  and  must  not  use  it  in  any  other 
way;  he  must  not  abuse  or  injure  it  in  any  way, 
must  surrender  it  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  or  if 
no  time  be  agreed  on,  then  whenever,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  it  is  demanded  by  the  owner  ; 
and  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  agreed  price,  or  if 
none  was  agreed,  a  customary  and  reasonable 
price.  Nearly  all,  or  indeed  all,  these  particu- 
lars are  open  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  if 
they  choose  to  provide  expressly  for  them. — 
The  contract  of  hiring  may  be  terminated  by 
the  expiration  of  the  agreed  period,  or  the  per- 
formance of  the  agreed  use ;  or  by  any  agree- 
ment of  both  parties ;  or  by  the  act  of  either 
party  at  a  reasonable  time  ;  or  by  the  purchase 
of  the  thing  hired  by  the  hirer  ;  or  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  thing  hired.  It  may  be  added 
as  a  general  remark,  that  either  party  to  this 


contract,  who  inflicts  an  injury  upon  the  other, 
may  be  made  responsible  in  damages. 

1IIRITNI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  of  Sam- 
nite  race,  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  part  of 
Samninm,  W.  of  Apulia,  N.  of  Lucania,  and  E. 
of  Campania.  At  the  time  of  the  2d  Punic  war 
they  were  independent  of  the  Sanmites.  They 
took  up  arms  against  Rome  during  the  social 
war.  Their  chief  places  Avere  ^Eculanum  and 
Aquilonia.     (See  Samnttes.) 

HIRST,  Henry  B.,  an  American  poet,  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  23,  1813.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  his  native  city  in  1843,  his  youth 
having  been  spent  in  the  study  of  law,  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  the  duties  of  mercantile  life. 
Previous  to  his  examination  he  published  in 
"  Graham's  Magazine"  several  poems  which  be- 
came very  popular.  His  first  volume  was  "  The 
Coming  of  the  Mammoth,  the  Funeral  of  Time, 
and  other  Poems"  (Boston,  1845).  "  Endy- 
mion,  a  Tale  of  Greece"  (Philadelphia,  1848), 
is  regarded  as  his  best  production. 

IIIRTIUS,  Aultts,  a  Roman  statesman,  born 
about  90  B.  C.,  fell  in  battle  near  Mutina  (Mo- 
dena)  in  43  B.  C.  Be  was  a  friend  of  Julius 
Caesar,  under  whom  he  served  as  legate  in  Gaul 
(58),  and  one  of  the  10  praetors  nominated 
by  him  for  the  year  46.  In  44  he  received 
Belgic  Gaul  as  his  province,  but  governing  it 
through  a  deputy,  he  remained  in  the  capital  in 
continued  intimacy  with  Caesar,  who  nominated 
him,  together  with  Vibius  Pansa,  as  consul  for 
the  next  year.  After  Caesar's  assassination  he 
retired  to  the  country.  Though  not  fully  re- 
covered from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  politically 
undecided,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  consul, 
Jan.  1,  43.  He  finally  declared  against  Antony, 
and  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  join  Oc- 
tavianus,  and  relieve  Decius  Brutus,  then  besieg- 
ed by  Antony  in  Mutina.  He  fell  while  leading 
his  victorious  troops  to  an  assault  on  the  camp 
of  Antony.  The  authorship  of  the  8th  book  of 
the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  on  the  Gallic  wars, 
as  well  as  of  the  history  of  his  Alexandrian,  Af- 
rican, and  Spanish  campaigns,  was  attributed 
to  Hirtius,  but  also  claimed  for  Oppius.  The 
matter  was  doubtful  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sue- 
tonius, and  has  since  not  been  decided. 

IIISPANIA.     See  Si-aix. 

IIISPANIOLA.     See  IIatti. 

IIISTI.EA,  or  Oreus,  an  ancient  city  of  Eu- 
bcea,  on  the  river  Callas,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tele- 
thrium.  It  ranked  among  the  oldest  and  most 
important  of  the  Eubcean  cities.  Occupied  by 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Artemisium  (480 
B.  C),  it  afterward  successively  became  subject 
to  the  Athenians  (who,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt 
in  445  B.  C,  displaced  its  inhabitants  for  Attic 
colonists,  and  changed  its  name  to  Oreus)  and  to 
the  Spartans.  During  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
successors,  and  those  of  the  Romans  and  Mace- 
donians, Oreus,  because  of  its  position  and 
strength,  was  a  place  of  great  importance. 

HISTOLOGY  (Gr.  iaror,  a  web  or  texture, 
and  Aoyo?,  discourse),  the  science  which  classi- 
fies and  describes  the  elements  of  structure  as 
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existing  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  living  bodies. 
The  development  or  origin  and  transformations 
of  the  elementary  organized  forms,  termed  his- 
togeny,  is  usually  included.  The  parts  of  a 
living,  especially  of  an  animal  body,  are,  almost 
without  exception,  highly  complex  in  structure. 
A  mucous  membrane,  for  example,  consists,  first, 
of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  on  its  free  surface ; 
next,  of  the  basement  membrane ;  lastly,  of  a 
thick,  fibrous  coat,  mainly  composed  of  simple 
fibres,  and  containing  also  capillary  vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves,  usually  a  few  muscular 
fibres,  and  in  particular  situations  others  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  structure.  But  simple  white 
fibres,  nervous  filaments,  and  capillary  vessels 
are  found,  in  varying  quantities,  in  every  organ 
of  the  body;  so  that  it  has  been  well  said  that, 
if  without  disturbing  either  one  of  these  all 
other  textures  could  be  imagined  completely 
dissected  away  from  it,  the  perfect  form  of  the 
body  and  of  its  organs  would  in  each  case  still 
be  preserved.  Especially  is  this  true  in  respect 
to  the  simple  white  fibre,  which  in  more  or  less 
close  interlacement  extends  through  and  between 
all  the  organs,  forming  a  sort  of  warp  within 
which  the  other  elementary  forms  are  disposed, 
and  known  as  the  connective  or  areolar  tissue. 
Such  elementary  forms,  which  organized  matter 
takes,  and  which,  like  the  builder's  materials, 
are  then  made  to  enter  into  the  construction  of 
the  various  organs,  are  termed  tissues.  These 
are  also  distinguished  as  the  simple  tissues ;  the 
compound,  as  the  muscular  or  the  osseous  tissue, 
closely  approach  or  become  identical  with  or- 
gans. Tims,  histology  is  a  sort  of  general  mi- 
nute anatomy ;  and  since  the  elements  of  tissue 
are  mainly  to  be  discovered  by  the  microscope, 
it  is  a  subdivision  of  microscopic  anatomy.  His- 
tology is,  in  #ie  broadest  sense,  divisible  into 
physiological  and  pathological ;  also,  into  gen- 
eral and  special,  the  former  investigating  the 
elements  in  general  aspects  only,  the  latter  in 
regard  to  their  distribution  in  special  organs ; 
and  again,  into  vegetable  and  animal,  the  latter 
of  these  being  further  subdivided  into  compara- 
tive and  human  histology. — The  general  struc- 
tures in  the  human  body  may  be  considered  in 
2  classes  :  elements  of  tissue,  and  compound, 
or  tissues  proper;  but  a  third  class  may  be  in- 
troduced before  the  last  of  these,  the  fluids  con- 
taining histological  elements.  There  are  3  true 
elements:  1,  homogeneous  substance,  composed 
of  and  resembling  mere  solidified  albumen,  fill- 
ing the  spaces  between  cells  and  fibres  in  certain 
organs,  and  possessing  only  the  lowest  vital  prop- 
erties; 2,  simple  membrane,  a  thin,  transparent 
film,  usually  without  observable  structure,  the 
office  of  which  is  first  of  all  limitary,  since  it  is 
never  penetrated  by  the  other  forms,  but  sepa- 
rates them,  and  which,  as  in  the  wall  of  cells, 
possesses  active  powers  of  osmose,  and  hence  of 
absorption,  secretion,  and  excretion ;  3,  simple 
fibre,  white  and  yellow,  forming  two  tissues, 
and  entering  into  others,  and  also  appearing  in 
the  clot  of  the  several  nutritive  fluids;  and  4, 
the  cell,  a  derivative  from  one  of  these,  with 


granules.  The  fluids  containing  elements  of 
tissue,  or  the  substance  of  these,  are  in  a  gene- 
ral sense  of  2  kinds:  nutritive  fluids,  as  blood, 
chyle,  and  lymph,  and  the  secretions  and  ex- 
udations. In  the  tissues  proper,  the  gradations 
and  combinations  of  the  elementary  forms  are 
so  various,  that  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  way 
of  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  practically  use- 
ful classification ;  and  considerable  diversity  on 
this  point  appears  in  the  works  of  different  au- 
thorities. Carpenter  considers  the  tissues  under 
the  7  convenient  classes  of  simple  fibrous,  fibro- 
cellular  membranes,  purely  cellular,  sclerous, 
tubular,  muscular,  and  nervous.  Prof.  Peaslee, 
approximating  nearer  to  the  actual  organs,  enu- 
merates 17  classes,  some  of  which  have  subdi- 
visions. In  the  article  Anatomy,  the  date  of 
the  modern  and  true  histology  is  given,  together 
with  some  of  its  generalizations.  It  may  here 
be  stated  that  among  these  the  following  are 
specially  important :  that  all  possible  tissues 
originate  within  an  organism  starting  in  a  single 
cell;  that  the  materials  of  most  of  the  tissues 
have  first  passed  through  successive  elaborations 
by  one  or  more  classes  of  cells;  and  that  the 
larger  number  of  them  result  directly  from  mul- 
tiplication of  cells,  ordinary  or  transformed. 
Virchow,  in  his  recent  work,  claims  also  that 
a  cell  can  only  arise  from  a  preexisting  cell, 
never  de  novo  ;  and  that,  indeed,  no  other  tis- 
sue can  thus  originate  from  the  supposed  blas- 
tema, or  plastic  exudation,  of  the  older  pathol- 
ogists. In  this  view,  therefore,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  first  pair,  the  race  has  been  kept  up 
by,  and  every  physiological  and  pathological 
phenomenon  has  had  its  origin  in,  the  division 
and  multiplication  of  cells — the  difference  be- 
tween physiology  and  pathology  being  only  that 
of  normal  or  morbid  action  in  similar  organized 
forms. — After  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  conspic- 
uous among  those  who  by  their  discoveries  have 
enriched  the  science  of  histology,  may  be  named 
Barry,  "Wagner,  Bischoff,  H.  Miiller,  Paget, 
Goodsir,  Purkinje,  Remak,  Todd  and  Bowman, 
Loschka,  Burnett,  Hassal,  Henle,  Wedl,  Lebert, 
Kolliker,  Virchow,  and  Jacubowitch.  In  the 
United  States  the  taste  for  histological  research 
seems  not  yet  to  have  become  prominent.  His- 
tology has  led  to  revision  and  material  advance- 
ment of  pathological  theories,  while  it  has  al- 
most wholly  recast  the  science  of  physiology. 
It  has  quite  changed  the  conception  of  certain 
diseases,  as  cancers,  explained  the  production 
of  others,  as  dropsies,  and  introduced  into  the 
family  of  morbid  diatheses  certain  new  members, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  leucocythamiia, 
or  white,  cell  blood,  of  Bennett.  The  latest  of 
these  is  probably  the  amyloid  or  starchy  degen- 
eration, by  unusual  development  of  cellulose 
within  the  tissues,  discovered  by  Virchow,  and 
found  to  affect  especially  the  nervous  system, 
spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  the  female  reproduc- 
tive organs.  For  a  clear  and  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  present  condition  of  the  science,  see 
Peaslee's  "  Human  Histology"  (8vo.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1857). 
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niSTORY  (Gr.  lirropea,  to  inquire,  and  to 
narrate),  as  a  department  of  knowledge,  the 
sum  of  human  events ;  as  a  department  of  liter- 
ature, the  wholo  body  of  tho  narratives  of  such 
events.  Lord  Bacon  in  his  classification  of 
learning  assigns  to  history  every  thing  that  is 
related  immediately  to  the  memory;  it  would 
thus  include  all  the  particular  facts  and  events 
that  are  known  by  the  senses,  as  distinguished 
from  philosophy,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  gen- 
eral and  necessary  truths  that  are  known  by  tho 
reason,  and  from  poetry,  which  treats  the  realm 
of  tho  imagination.  In  this  wide  sense  the  term 
natural  history  is  used,  comprehending  the  facts 
of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
In  its  more  definite  and  scientific  meaning,  how- 
ever, history  includes  only  the  actions  of  man- 
kind, or  of  a  portion  of  it,  as  developed  by  in- 
tellectual and  morally  conscious  races,  nations, 
parties,  and  individuals,  and  excludes  the  phe- 
nomena of  unconscious  nature,  except  in  their 
connection  with  the  vicissitudes  and  actions  of 
man.  The  object  of  history  is,  therefore,  con- 
sciously acting  man.  It  treats  the  whole  do- 
main in  which  his  will  is  potent  and  his  mind 
creative,  and  has  to  do  with  nature  only  in  so 
far  as  it  influences  his  fortunes  or  is  affected  by 
bis  energy.  Yet  historical  science  does  not 
notice  all  the  separate  acts  of  single  men, 
which  are  tho  elements  of  biography,  but  grasps 
single  acts  and  men  only  in  their  relation  to 
some  society.  Dr.  Arnold,  therefore,  defines 
history  to  be  "the  biography  of  a  society." 
The  society  may  be  a  family,  a  corporation,  a 
state,  several  states  united  by  a  common  policy, 
religion,  race,  or  civilization,  or  it  may  be  the 
whole  world ;  and,  in  its  broadest  and  absolute 
meaning,  history  is  the  biography  of  mankind. 
But  of  all  societies,  the  state  is  that  which  acts 
most  prominently  and  constantly  in  directing 
human  affairs.  All  other  social  forces,  religious, 
commercial,  or  literary,  and  all  ideas,  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  usages,  are  easily  considered  as  con- 
centring in  it;  and  history  is,  therefore,  most 
frequently  conceived  with  reference  to  the  desti- 
nies of  states — to  the  acts  of  governments,  and 
the  acts  that  influence  governments — and  com- 
prehends the  biographies  of  nations.  I.  The 
historical  records  of  Egypt  are  older  than  those 
of  any  other  state,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  China,  reaching  back  to  its  foundation  by 
Menes  (2,412  B.  0.,  or  according  to  Lepsius 
3,893  B.  C.).  Yet  the  Egyptians  were  not  the 
most  ancient  of  mankind,  but  were  probably 
an  offshoot  from  a  primeval  Asiatic  stock, 
whose  antiquity  and  achievements  are  unknown. 
Egypt  may  boast  one  of  the  longest  national 
periods  known  in  history,  extending  from  its 
foundation  to  525  B.  C,  when,  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  it  became  a  Persian  province.  Twen- 
ty-six dynasties  reigned  over  it  in  3  successive 
capitals,  This,  Memphis,  and  Thebes.  For 
nearly  20  centuries  (according  to  the  chro- 
nology of  Lepsius)  the  nation  scarcely  ventured 
from  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  there  was  then 
&  foreign  conquest  by  mysterious  invaders,  the 


shepherd  kings,  whose  dominion  lasted  about  5 
centuries;  then  a  war  of  independence;  after 
which,  for  about  2  centuries  (1500-1300), 
Egypt  was  by  its  arts  and  its  arms  tho  first  na- 
tion in  the  world.  The  boundaries  of  tho  new 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs  were  advanced  into 
Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  far  into  Asia.  Above  all 
other  peoples  the  Egyptians  arc  distinguished 
for  the  care  and  toil  with  which  they  construct- 
ed great  and  imperishable  monuments  of  their 
existence,  confirming  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
that  "they  held  tho  time  of  their  life  very  short, 
but  that  after  their  death  very  long."  Their 
still  enduring  pyramids,  temples,  palaces,  obe- 
lisks, and  mummies  bespeak  tho  immense  efforts 
of  the  oldest  of  nations  for  a  perpetual  name. 
In  the  period  of  Egyptian  supremacy  and  cul- 
mination civilized  states  had  already  arisen  by 
its  side.  Babylon,  in  1500  B.  C.  the  rival  of 
Thebes  in  science  and  art,  was  the  second  great 
centre  of  civilization,  and  the  capital  of  a  vast 
Chaldean  empire.  For  several  centuries  (l-'iOO- 
700)  Semitic  culture  and  arms  held  the  first  rank 
in  Asia.  Pressed  at  once  by  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Hebrews,  tho  occupants  of  the  Phoenician 
coasts  threw  themselves  upon  the  sea,  and 
founded  the  first  great  naval  and  commercial 
power.  In  1000  B.  C.  they  had  traversed  the 
Avhole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  planting 
cities  on  its  islands  and  coa-ts,  and  had  brought 
iron  and  amber  from  the  shores  of  the  North 
sea  and  the  Baltic;  they  had  extended  their 
commerce  E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  N. 
to  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  and  S.  to  the 
land  of  frankincense  in  Arabia.  Meantime  on 
the  upper  Tigris  arose  Assyria,  the  first  mar- 
tial and  conquering  kingdom  of  ancient  Asia, 
which  lasted  for  about  5  centuries,  till  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  under  Sardanapalus  (640  B.  C). 
Babylon  yielded  to  its  arms,  and  under  its  most 
warlike  princes  it  was  dominant  in  western 
Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Halys  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Per- 
sian desert  on  the  other.  Its  civilization  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  ancient  country,  and  its  material  arts 
and  appliances  did  not  fall  immeasurably  be- 
hind the  boasted  achievements  of  the  moderns. 
Between  the  commercial  and  the  warlike  power, 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  west  and  Nine- 
veh on  the  east,  was  the  scene  of  Hebrew  de- 
velopment. It  was  about  1300  B.  C.  (Lepsius) 
that  the  Hebrews  passed  from  Egypt  into 
southern  Syria,  sword  in  hand,  and  conquered 
their  position.  Beset  by  the  commercial  activ- 
ity and  sensual  worship  of  the  Phoenicians, 
oppressed  and  carried  captive  by  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  conquerors,  they  only  grasped  with 
the  greater  purity  and  intensity  their  idea  of 
Jehovah,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  theistic 
conceptions  of  the  leading  modern  nations. 
Semitic  splendor  and  dominance  passed  away 
in  the  7th  century  B.  C,  destined  however  to 
rise  again  after  a  thousand  years  in  Arabia.  It 
was  only  in  league  with  the  Aryan  (Indo- 
European)  stock  that  Nabopolassar  had  been 
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able  to  overthrow  Assyria  and  to  revive  Baby- 
lon, and  it  was  this  stock  that  now  succeeded 
to  the  supremacy.  In  a  periud  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  documentary  records  the  Aryan  na- 
tions, the  most  prominent  actors  in  history,  be- 
gan to  migrate  westward  and  southward  from 
a  centre  beyond  the  Indus.  It  is  demonstrated 
by  comparative  philology  that  in  ante-historical 
time  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans, 
the  Slavi,  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Hindoos  dwelt  together  in  a  common 
home.  Migrating  to  the  west,  they  established 
the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which 
threw  off  the  long  Assyrian  dominance,  extend- 
ed its  sway  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Ha- 
lys,  and  in  the  Cth  century  gave  an  Aryan  su- 
premacy to  western  Asia.  Subordinate  to  it 
were  Lydia,  which  had  been  master  of  the  west- 
ern half  of  Asia  Minor,  Babylon,  which  had  a 
second  time  risen  to  power,  and  its  dependen- 
cies, and  finally  old  Egypt ;  and  for  the  first  time 
Egyptian  and  Bactrian,  Syrian  and  Armenian, 
Lydian  and  Median  Asia  were  united  into  one 
vast  whole.  The  world  had  before  witnessed  no 
6uch  empire  as  that  of  Cyrus.  Migrating  to  the 
south,  the  Aryanscame  into  contact  with  a  wide- 
spread dark-colored  race,  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  the  trans-Himalayan  countries,  at  a 
time  when  China  was  the  principal  state  in  the 
further  Orient.  According  to  Lassen,  the  first 
historical  period  of  India  is  the  Vedic  era  (2200 
-1100  B.  C.),  the  records  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  sacred  books  called  Vedas,  during  which 
the  Aryans  pushed  themselves  to  the  Ganges, 
contended  with  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
subdued  them  to  a  servile  caste.  The  termina- 
tion of  these  heroic  contests  (in  the  14th  cen- 
tury B.  C.)  forms  in  Hindoo  chronology  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  world  period  of  Kali. 
During  the  liturgical  era  (1100-600  B.  C),  the 
first  repose  of  the  Aryans  in  India,  the  Vedas 
were  collected  and  the  liturgy  was  fixed.  Un- 
disturbed by  foreign  commotions,  the  Hindoos 
became,  as  they  have  always  been,  quiet,  passive, 
and  meditative,  pondering  on  refinements  of 
thought,  but  indisposed  for  real  action  and  strug- 
gle. While  the  Indo-European  tribes  in  the  "West 
have  successively  reappeared  at  the  head  of  hu- 
man affairs  and  have  controlled  the  tumults  of 
history,  those  in  the  East,  absorbed  in  the  strug- 
gles of  thought,  have  neglected  the  present  to 
find  in  the  past  only  the  problem  of  creation 
and  in  the  future  only  the  problem  of  destiny. 
Brahminism  had  been  established,  a  wonderful 
world  peopled  with  transmigrating  souls  had 
been  invented  by  the  fancy  of  the  Brahmins, 
philosophical  schools  had  made  their  appearance, 
ethics  was  resolving  itself  into  the  rights  and 
duties  of  castes,  and  religion  into  an  endless 
ceremonial  and  changeless  ritual,  into  a  wild 
throng  of  gods  on  the  one  hand  and  into  almost 
unintelligible  metaphysical  ideas  on  the  other, 
when  a  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  eastern 
life  by  Buddhism,  whose  founder  Buddha  was 
probably  nearlycontemporary  with  Confucius  in 
China  and  Cyrus  iu  Persia. — The  scene  of  civ- 


ilization was  now  transferred  from  Asia  to  Eu- 
rope, and  Persia  found  its  stoutest  opponent,  its 
superior  in  culture,  and  finally  its  conqueror,  in 
Greece.  The  first  wave  of  population  that  pass- 
ed westward  from  Asia  was  doubtless  Scythic  or 
Turanian,  but  among  the  earliest  were  the  Pelas- 
gic  tribes, who  peopled  Greece  and  Italy,  of  whom 
the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  proper,  soon  took  the 
lead,  presenting  the  highest  type  of  character 
and  development.  As  earty  as  1500  B.  C.  sev- 
eral Greek  cities  had  according  to  the  pop- 
ular belief  been  founded;  the  heroic  age  and 
mythical  achievements  closed  perhaps  near  the 
age  of  Solomon  (1000  B.  C.) ;  and  there  is  a  dim 
history  till  with  the  Persian  war  began  the 
period  of  Greek  supremacy.  The  various  tribes 
had  then  raised  themselves  to  separate  and 
peculiar  political  systems — monarchical,  aristo- 
cratical,  and  democratical — and  the  Athenians, 
Lacedaemonians,Thebans,  and  Macedonians  were 
successively  predominant.  The  best  Hellenic 
energies  were  exhausted  in  the  great  Pelopon- 
nesian  civil  war  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
the  representatives  respectively  of  the  opposed 
Doric  and  Ionian  races,  for  the  hegemonic  posi- 
tion (Jiytpovia)  in  the  general  policy  of  Greece. 
Then  followed  the  short  dominion  of  the  The- 
bans  under  Epaminondas,  after  which  the  Mace- 
donians became  lords  of  the  ascendant  and  ruled 
for  a  time  with  despotic  sway.  The  reaction 
against  the  Persian  attack  on  Greece  was  the  ir- 
ruption of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  who 
with  something  of  an  oriental  spirit,  with  Asiatic 
enthusiasm  and  impetuosity,  sought  to  transcend 
the  ordinary  boundaries  of  Hellenic  civilization 
and  modes  of  thought,  and  to  be  a  monarch  at 
once  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  The  Hellenico- 
Asiatic  monarchy  of  the  Seleucidra  and  the  Hel- 
lenico-Egyptian  of  the  Ptolemies  were  the  most 
powerful  of  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the 
fragments  of  his  empire.  Greece  subsequently 
enjoyed  an  apparent  freedom  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome,  but  in  146  B.  C,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth  with  innumerable  masterpieces 
of  ancient  art,  it  was  reduced  to  permanent 
vassalage  under  Roman  prefects  and  legions. 
Probably  the  greatest  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Greeks,  to  which  preeminently  must  be  attrib- 
uted the  mighty  part  which  they  have  played 
in  the  civilization  of  mankind,  were  their  poetry 
and  their  monuments  of  the  plastic  arts.  More 
potent  and  permanent  in  influence  than  their 
republican  states,  than  the  fleeting  example  of 
Grecian  liberty,  than  the  universal  empire  of 
Macedon,  even  than  their  long  dominant  schools 
of  philosophy,  have  been  their  mythology  and 
harmonious  conceptions  of  humanity,  embodied 
in  poems  and  sculptures  which  still  contribute 
much  to  the  intellectual  refinement  of  Christen- 
dom. The  whole  culture  and  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
finally  became  exclusive.  Though  in  the  time  of 
Homer  they  had  regarded  with  wonder  the  wealth 
and  wisdom  of  Sidon  and  Egypt,  their  national 
pride  and  superiority  soon  made  them  esteem 
every  thing  foreign  as  barbarous  ;  and,  complete 
iu  themselves,  disbelieving  in  any  extraneous 
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excellence,  they  so-Tight  only  the  highest  attain- 
ments within  the  confined  hut  brilliant  sphere  of 
their  own  imagination. — In  contrast  with  the  va- 
riety in  states,  races,  political  constitutions,  and 
intellectual  tendencies  which  endured  in  Greek 
society,  the  history  of  Italy  shows  how  all  the 
primitive  nations  that  settled  in  thecountry  were 
at  length  absorbed  by  one  great  central  city 
and  moulded  into  a  unity  of  character.  From 
this  city  sprang  an  almost  universal  monarchy, 
Home  being  always  regarded  not  merely  as  the 
centre  but  as  the  personification  and  essence  of 
the  empire.  From  its  origin  the  Roman  state 
was  hardly  more  than  an  organized  school  of 
war,  systematically  invading  and  making  con- 
quest of  the  neighboring  nations.  After  sub- 
duing the  cities  of  Italy,  the  Romans  first  be- 
came prominent  in  the  history  of  the  world  in 
their  warfare  with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and 
in  the  long  doubtful  contest  with  Carthage. 
The  first  great  reaction  against  their  career  of 
conquest  was  the  Achaean  league,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  as  un- 
successfully as  the  preceding  wars  of  resistance. 
The  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Roman  re- 
public from  the  time  of  Hannibal  was  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontes,  whose  lofty  but  futile 
aim  it  was  to  unite  in  one  armed  confederacy 
all  the  nations  of  the  north  from  the  regions  of 
lit.  Caucasus  as  far  as  Gaul  and  the  Alps.  The 
proper  circle  of  Roman 'dominion,  embracing 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
was  completed  by  Caesar  and  Pompey — by  the 
latter  on  the  side  of  Asia,  and  by  the  former  over 
the  more  warlike  nations  of  the  north-west. 
Civil  conflicts  raged  successively  between  the 
Gracchi  and  the  patricians,  between  Marius 
and  Sylia,  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Cassius  and  Antony  and 
Octavianus,  terminating  at  length  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  and  of  general  peace 
under  Octavianus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Au- 
gustus. The  duration  of  the  Roman  republic  was 
479  years  (510-31  B.  C).  The  most  enduring 
influence  of  Rome  has  been  through  its  codes  of 
law  and  the  example  of  its  organized  and  splen- 
did dominion.  Its  scientific  jurisprudence  tri- 
umphed over  the  crude  barbaric  systems,  and 
was  silently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the 
domestic  institutions  of  Europe;  and  after  the 
empire  had  fallen,  the  city  not  only  remained 
the  seat  of  the  papacy,  but  the  highest  preten- 
sion of  mediaeval  Frank  and  German  emperors 
was  to  be  the  successors  of  Augustus,  and  there- 
fore the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world  and 
of  the  prerogatives  of  Roman  emperors  over 
their  subjects. — The  vast  empire  of  the  Caesars, 
having  become  degenerate  and  demoralized, 
threatened  to  fall  into  general  stagnation,  into 
a  Chinese  civilization,  with  stationary  arts  and 
sciences,  and  life  reduced  to  ceremony  and  rou- 
tine. Two  great  revolutions  saved  western  Eu- 
rope from  this  disaster.  The  first  was  the  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  over  paganism,  by  which 
a  new  spirit,  the  peculiar  genius  of  a  higher 
and  more  active- civilization  than  that  of  the 


classic  nations,  was  introduced  into  society. 
Yet  this  remedy  was  not  violent  enough  for  the 
disease,  and  did  not  prevent  the  Byzantine  or 

eastern  branch  of  the  divided  Roman  empire 
from  falling  into  a  polished  and  luxurious  state 
of  stupefaction,  in  which  the  intellect  was  for 
centuries  tortured  but  not  advanced  by  tumults 
and  controversies,  and  in  which  no  great  dis- 
covery was  made  in  science  and  no  book  was 
written  that  holds  rank  in  literature.  The 
countries  of  the  western  empire  escaped  from 
this  fortune  by  the  invasions  of  the  northern 
barbarians.  The  troubled  period  of  transition 
in  which  new  nationalities  with  new  ideas  and 
institutions  struggled  into  existence  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire  is  termed  the  middle  ages, 
Whatever  precise  limits  be  assigned  them,  they 
lasted  for  about  1,000  years,  extending,  as  most 
generally  reckoned,  from  the  close  of  the  impe- 
rial line  with  Au^ustulus  in  A.  I).  476  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  in  1492.  After  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  Europe  presented  a  scene  of  in- 
finite confusion.  Of  the  many  new  barbarian 
governments  that  were  formed,  most  soon  went 
to  ruin  ;  and  only  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths 
and  the  Lombards,  and  the  empires  of  the  Franks 
and  the  Germans,  which  arose  successively, 
maintained  a  comparatively  permanent  domi- 
nance. The  monarchy  of  the  Franks  attained 
the  summit  of  its  strength  and  splendor  under 
Charlemagne,  who  was  crowned  by  the  pope,  on 
Christmas  eve,  800,  Augustus  and  emperor  of 
the  Romans.  His  empire,  which  embraced  Mus- 
sulmans in  Spain,  half-converted  pagans  in  Sax- 
ony, pagan  Avars  on  the  Danube,  and  Christian 
Germans  and  Franks  jealous  of  each  other,  while 
Scandinavians,  Slavi,  and  Saracens  gathered 
along  its  frontiers,  suddenly  went  to  pieces  after 
his  death.  The  feudal  system  then  gave  birth 
to  a  powerful  hereditary  aristocracy,  which  dis- 
puted alike  the  royal  authority  and  popular  lib- 
erty. In  the  10th  century  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Germans 
in  the  primacy  of  Europe,  Otho  the  Great  re- 
ceiving the  imperial  dignity  in  961  after  it  had 
been  suspended  for  nearly  40  years.  Then  be- 
gan the  long  contest  between  the  popes  and  the 
emperors,  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  parties, 
the  holy  Roman  church  and  the  holy  Roman 
empire  (Germany),  each  claiming  the  suprem- 
acy, until  under  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216) 
"  the  pope  was  the  sun  and  the  emperor  was 
the  moon."  During  the  13th  century,  Rome 
held  an  almost  absolute  sway.  The  earlier  mi- 
grations are  connected  with  the  crusades  by  the 
movements  of  the  Normans,  who,  after  settling 
in  the  finest  province  of  France,  conquered  Eng- 
land and  made  an  important  element  in  the 
composite  English  nation,  and  with  romantic 
valor  established  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies in  the  south,  and  meditated  even  the  over- 
throw of  the  eastern  empire.  The  crusades, 
prompted  by  religious  enthusiasm  and  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  chivalry,  failed  in  their  main 
object,  the  permanent  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  from  the  Saracens.  They  contributed, 
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however,  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  pope,  who  ap- 
peared as  the  originator  of  the  plans  which  tem- 
poral sovereigns  were  called  upon  to  execute ;  to 
promote  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  power  of 
burghers  by  the  absence  of  the  nobles;  to  give 
prosperity  and  importance  to  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  other  free  commercial  cities  of  Italy  ;  and 
to  originate  the  religious  orders  of  knighthood, 
and  thus  to  consolidate  an  aristocracy.  The 
knights  hospitallers  and  knights  templars,  en- 
riched by  large  estates,  and  embracing  many 
of  the  higher  nobility  and  clergy,  were  power- 
ful alike  in  war  and  peace ;  and  the  Teutonic 
order  became  master  of  the  territory  of  the 
half-civilized  horde  of  Prussians,  and  held  in 
the  14th  century  the  entire  coast  of  the  Baltic 
from  Dantzic  to  Narva,  though  often  in  war 
for  its  possession  with  the  neighboring  state 
of  Poland.  At  length  in  the  loth  century  Eu- 
rope began  to  present  an  established  political 
system,  a  federal  community  of  states  united 
by  a  common  religion  and  by  ties  of  inter- 
national law.  With  widely  different  institu- 
tions and  tendencies,  yet  with  a  balance  of  po- 
litical power  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
fluence, with  a  connection  between  its  parts 
close  enough  to  favor  rivalry  and  mutual  im- 
provement, yet  not  close  enough  to  destroy  the 
idioms  of  national  opinion  and  feeling,  Europe 
displayed  a  Hellenic  variety  and  activity  in  po- 
litical affairs,  and  was  prepared  to  assume  a 
new  importance  in  the  records  of  universal 
history.  But  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages 
the  relative  power  of  the  papacy  had  already 
somewhat  declined,  the  monarchs  were  as  yet 
nowhere  absolute,  being  limited  both  by  the 
aristocracy  and  the  cities,  and  the  third  estate 
was  everywhere  rising  into  importance. — The 
countries  of  the  Orient  had  no  middle  ages, 
in  the  sense  which  the  term  bears  in  Europe. 
From  the  beginning  of  their  history  China  and 
India  have  for  the  most  part  followed  a  sep- 
arate and  secluded  course,  and  till  the  last  cen- 
tury were  hardly  related  to  the  affairs  of  the 
West  except  through  the  middle  term  of  Mo- 
hammedan and  Tartar  invasions.  Within  the 
first  century  from  the  hegira  (622)  the  Mos- 
lem conquerors  had  passed  from  the  Arabian 
peninsula  over  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  thence 
along  northern  Africa,  past  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  even  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  their  pro- 
gress in  that  direction  being  finally  checked  by 
Charles  Mattel  (732).  In  the  8th  century  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  were  rivalled  only  by  Charle- 
magne in  power,  and  their  courts  patronized 
letters  and  the  sciences,  and  were  famed  for  a 
degree  of  culture  then  unknown  in  Europe. 
Their  sudden  decline  was  caused  not  so  much 
by  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  ca- 
liphs of  Cordova  and  afterward  of  those  of 
Africa,  as  by  an  influx  of  successive  hordes  of 
Tartars  like  the  barbarian  invasions  upon  impe- 
rial Rome.  Across  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  their  empire  came  the  Seljookian  Turks  in  the 
11th  century,  who  conquered  Persia,  embraced 
the  religion  of  the  vanquished,  left  to  the  caliph- 


ate of  Bagdad  only  a  phantom  of  sovereignty, 
and  threatened  Constantinople.  As  early  as  the 
4th  century  the  Tartars  had  founded  a  dynasty 
in  China,  and  now  from  Persia  the  Turks  in- 
vaded and  made  conquests  in  India.  The  Mo- 
guls, or  Mongols,  another  Tartar  horde,  under 
Genghis  Khan  overran  China  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  under  his  sons  they  overwhelmed 
Persia,  prostrated  the  Russian  monarchy,  and 
like  the  Huns  and  Magyars  in  previous  cen- 
turies terrified  the  furthest  nations  of  Europe, 
penetrating  as  far  as  the  Oder  (1241),  but  re- 
tired before  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Another 
irruption  followed  under  Tamerlane,  who,  mak- 
ing little  progress  in  Europe,  extended  his  em- 
pire from  the  heart  of  India  to  the  ./EgaBan,  and 
defeated  at  Angora  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoinan 
Turks  (1402).  This  was  the  last  Tartar  migra- 
tion westward,  but  in  1644  the  Mantchoo  Tar- 
tars founded  the  present  dynasty  of  China.  The 
Mogul  empire  was  established  in  India  by  Ba- 
ber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  about  1526, 
and  attained  its  highest  power  from  the  reign 
of  Akbar  the  Great  to  Aurungzebe  (1556-1707), 
at  whose  death  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  Ottoman 
power  revived,  extinguished  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  (1453), 
and  established  a  Turkish  nationality  in  Europe. 
The  eastern  gate  of  Christendom  fell  before  the 
Moslem  conquerors,  as  Spain  had  fallen  in  the 
8th  century,  but  the  Hungarian  John  Huny- 
ady  and  the  Albanian  Scanderbeg  renewed 
the  exploit  of  Charles  Martel  and  stayed  their 
progress. — The  conquest  ot  Constantinople, 
whence  many  learned  Greeks  escaped  to  the 
West,  the  changes  wrought  in  the  art  of  war  by 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  revival  of  learning,  the  discovery  of 
America  and  of  the  passage  to  the  East  around 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Protestant  re- 
formation, are  the  great  events  which  ushered 
in  modern  European  history.  Until  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648)  Europe  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  maintaining  or  opposing  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism. The  result  was  a  rapid  and  decisive 
triumph  of  Protestantism  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  attaining  its  highest  ascendency  with- 
in 50  years  from  the  time  when  Luther  burned 
the  bull  of  Pope  Leo  (1520).  Meantime  a  re- 
formation of  manners  and  discipline  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  south,  a  reaction  of  Catholic 
zeal  had  taken  place,  and  from  the  genius  and 
enthusiasm  of  Loyola  had  sprung  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits.  Between  the  Catholic  govern- 
ments of  the  south  and  the  Protestant  govern- 
ments of  the  north  lay  the  doubtful  territory 
of  France,  Belgium,  southern  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland,  and  the  result  of  the  long 
struggle  on  this  battle  field  was  the  victory  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  At  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia no  part  of  Europe  remained  to  Protes- 
tantism which  had  not  already  been  acquired 
during  the  generation  that  succeeded  Luther. 
The  first  prominent  political  change  in  modern 
Europe  was  the  triumph  of  despotism.  The 
royal   authority,  extended   by  Ferdinand  the 
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Catholic,  Louis  XL,  and  the  English  Tudors, 
was  made  absolute  on  the  continent  by  Philip 
II.,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV.,  and  others ;  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  to  enlarge  its 
prerogatives  in  England  was  defeated  only  by 
civil  war  and  revolution.  In  the  European  con- 
federacy of  states  monarchies  predominated ; 
and  though  a  few  republics  were  tolerated,  rang- 
ing in  character  from  the  severe  aristocracy  of 
Venice  to  the  pure  democracy  of  some  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  no  one  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Dutch  republic,  attained  any  consid- 
erable degree  of  power.  The  political  system 
rested  upon  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  as  often  as  any  nation  has  risen  to 
such  predominance  as  to  threaten  to  destroy  the 
political  equilibrium  if  not  to  attain  universal 
dominion,  it  has  been  strenuously  and  success- 
fully resisted  by  its  neighbors.  The  first  that 
did  this  was  the  Austro-Spanish  power  in  the 
16th  century  under  Charles  V.,  heir  at  once  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  had  consolidated 
the  states  of  Spain  into  one  great  nation,  de- 
stroying also  the  last  remnants  of  Moorish  pow- 
er in  that  country,  and  of  Maximilian  I.,  to 
whom  the  German  empire  owed  its  more  per- 
fect organization.  The  extent  of  his  dominions 
was  dangerous  to  the  political  balance,  and  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  which  in  1526  acquired  also 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  be- 
lieved to  aim  at  a  hegemonic  authority  in  Eu- 
rope. This  aim  was  resisted  principally  by 
France,  by  Francis  I.  throughout  his  reign  and 
by  the  alliance  of  Henry  II.  with  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany  in  1551,  and  was  frustrated  by 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  and  the  consequent 
division  of  his  empire  in  1555-6.  The  Spanish 
monarchy,  however,  supported  by  the  wealth  of 
the  new  world,  remained  an  object  of  alarm 
under  Philip  II.,  especially  as  France  was  then 
distracted  by  religious  wars ;  but  its  power  was 
reduced  by  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  form- 
ing the  Dutch  republic,  by  the  opposition  of 
England  under  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  return  of 
France  to  her  due  importance  in  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  religious  wars  under  Henry  of  Na- 
varre. Again  the  house  of  Austria,  under  its 
two  heads  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
was  regarded  as  dangerously  dominant  from  the 
conquest  of  the  Palatinate  in  1622.  A  coalition 
was  formed  against  it,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  first  statesman  and  the  first  warrior 
of  the  age,  Richelieu  and  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Sweden  now  playing  a  leading  part  in  general 
European  affairs.  The  result  was  that  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  Austrian  power 
was  effectually  restrained,  and  by  that  of  the 
Pyrenees  (1659)  Spain  retired  for  ever  from  the 
foremost  place  which  it  had  been  wont  to  hold. 
France  under  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  Spain  and 
Austria  in  assuming  predominance  in  Europe. 
It  made  formidable  territorial  conquests,  its 
navy  was  powerful  on  the  seas,  its  internal  re- 
sources were  developed,  and  its  supremacy  was 
recognized  in  art,  fashion,  and  literature.  The 
main  resistance  now  came  from  England  under 


"William  III.,  from  the  military  achievement* 
of  Marlborough  and  Eugene ;  and  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713)  annulled  all  danger  of  French 
domination.  The  long  war  which  simultane- 
ously took  place  in  the  N.  E.  was  decided  by  tho 
defeat  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  at  Pultowa 
(1709),  and  the  subsequent  successes  of  Russia. 
For  90  years  no  European  power  excited  strong- 
ly the  jealousy  of  its  neighbors,  Frederic  tho 
Great  of  Prussia,  whose  genius  fitted  him  to  bo 
a  conqueror,  having  been  too  limited  in  physical 
resources,  and  England,  whose  great  naval  and 
colonial  successes  had  begun  to  excite  alarm,  re- 
ceiving a  check  from  the  loss  of  her  finest  colo- 
nies in  America.  The  dismemberment  of  Poland 
by  its  three  neighbors,  though  virtually  result- 
ing only  in  the  growth  of  the  Russian  power, 
was  received  indifferently  in  western  Europe. 
Then  began  the  French  revolutionary  period, 
the  crisis  in  modern  history,  in  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  European  institutions,  political,  social, 
and  religious,  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
A  splendid  court  and  a  humiliated  people  had 
been  the  two  elements  in  the  military-monarchi- 
cal style  of  government  which  had  been  fully 
inaugurated  by  Louis  XIV.  The  wall  of  parti- 
tion which  had  thus  been  established  between 
the  nobility  and  the  citizens  was  broken  down 
by  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  18th  century, 
when  polite  literature  became  common  to  both 
classes,  and  alike  valued  by  both.  Great  writers 
swayed  the  age,  while  the  nobility  clung  to  their 
exclusive  prerogatives  and  the  cabinets  to  their 
wonted  policy.  Thus  ancient  abuses  and  new 
theories  flourished  together.  Beneath  the  sha- 
dow and  the  grievances  of  the  monarchy,  the 
popular  intellect  rose  to  extreme  boldness  and 
activity.  Every  system  was  studied  and  doubt- 
ed, every  theory  was  grasped  and  refuted,  every 
institute  of  life  was  speculatively  remodelled, 
and  vast  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of 
mankind  were  mooted.  Culture,  however,  as- 
sumed the  impracticable  character  of  illuminism, 
the  great  discussions  were  carried  on  in  part  by 
men  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  any  thing  of 
any  department  of  affairs,  and  the  inevitable 
collision  between  grievous  institutions  and  ideal 
doctrines  was  therefore  long  delayed.  The 
state  was  content  if  it  could  as  a  matter  of  fact 
continue  to  govern  oppressively,  and  the  people 
indemnified  themselves  for  oppression  by  deny- 
ing or  ridiculing  every  principle  on  which  tho 
state  reposed.  At  length  the  great  revolution, 
often  predicted,  arrived  near  the  last  decade  of 
the  century.  Impelled  by  ideas  of  liberty  and 
equality,  partly  imported  from  America  and 
partly  the  creation  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
age,  prominent  among  whom  was  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  the  French  overthrew  their  govern- 
ment, were  immediately  attacked  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  proclaimed  a  republic,  virtuallydeclared 
war  against  the  powers  of  Europe  by  promising 
"fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  people  who 
wished  to  recover  their  liberty,"  executed  tho 
king  and  queen  and  made  terror  the  order  of  the 
day  at  home,  and  undertook  a  warfare  of  20  years, 
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the  most  gigantic  in  its  scale  that  has  over  agitat- 
ed the  world,  in  which  France  conquered  almost 
every  continental  capital,  and  only  her  ancient 
enemy  England  was  able  to  persistently  oppose 
her,  but  which  terminated  after  Waterloo  with 
a  union  of  Englishmen  and  Cossacks  in  the 
French  metropolis.  Though  the  French  ac- 
cepted the  absolutism  of  Napoleon,  and  though 
he  sought  to  ally  his  revolutionary  dynasty 
with  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe,  yet  this 
period  may  be  regarded  as  the  heroic  age  of 
civil  liberty  on  the  continent,  in  which  free 
political  tendencies  were  implanted  which  no 
subsequent  governments  have  been  able  wholly 
to  suppress.  The  holy  alliance  which  followed 
was  a  monarchical  coalition  for  the  restoration 
of  the  general  political  system  on  the  principle 
of  legitimacy.  On  the  decisions  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  which  aimed  at  the  readjustment  of 
the  territorial  relations,  distracted  by  conquests, 
on  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe  has  rested  almost  to  the 
present  time.  France,  reduced  nearly  to  the 
limits  of  1790,  Russia,  aggrandized  by  the  pos- 
session of  all  Finland,  the  greatest  part  of  Po- 
land, and  part  of  Moldavia.  Austria,  acquiring 
from  dismembered  Italy  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces,  Prussia,  exalted  to  prime  rank  by 
obtaining  one  half  of  Saxony  and  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Great  Britain,  whose 
territory  had  been  unimpaired  in  the  storms  of 
war,  became  the  5  great  powers,  which  from  that 
time  have  practically  and  diplomatically  formed 
an  aristocracy  in  the  European  political  system. 
Germany  became  a  confederation  instead  of  an 
elective  empire.  Absolute  monarchies,  consti- 
tutional monarchies,  and  republics,  as  those  of 
Switzerland  and  of  the  7  Ionian  islands,  have 
since  then  worked  together  in  Europe  without 
any  general  war.  Under  the  restoration  the 
French  government  joined  the  holy  alliance, 
and  was  the  agent  of  the  congress  of  sovereigns 
at  A'erona  in  reestablishing  absolutism  over 
attempted  constitutionalism  in  Spain  (1823). 
The  part  which  it  took  in  the  liberation  of 
Greece  and  its  successes  in  Algeria  failed  to  re- 
lieve the  popular  discontent.  Twice  the  idea 
which  animated  the  first  revolution,  the  desire 
for  representative  institutions,  has  reappeared 
in  Europe  in  new  revolutionary  eras.  The  first 
was  in  1830,  when  France  changed  its  dynasty, 
and  adopted  a  constitution  in  which  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  was  distinctly  recognized, 
when  Belgium  successfully  revolted  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  which  had  been 
established  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  when 
the  abrogation  of  the  Salic  law  prepared  for 
revolutionary  dynasties  of  queens  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  when  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Warsaw  only  to  result  in  the  extinction  of 
the  last  remnant  of  Polish  nationality.  A  little 
later,  England  by  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill 
transferred  the  predominance  in  its  government 
from  the  territorial  aristocracy  to  the  middle 
class,  from  the  house  of  lords  to  the  house  of 
commons.     The  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 


like  that  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  failed  to 
satisfy  the  liberalists  in  France,  and  again  in 
1S4S  from  Paris  as  a  centre  began  the  march  of 
revolution.  A  republic  was  proclaimed  in 
France,  Italy  expelled  most  of  its  sovereigns,  the 
bureaucratic  governments  at  Berlin  and  Vienna 
were  overturned,  and  Hungary  revolted  from 
Austria.  Austria,  however,  was  saved  by  its 
army,  but  was  able  to  subdue  the  Magyars  only 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  Russia.  A  reaction  Boon 
began  in  France,  which  resulted  in  the  accept- 
ance by  the  nation  of  the  military  despotism  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  order  to  have  political  and  s  >- 
cial  security  and  the  glory  of  national  strength. 
From  the  time  when  Russia  transferred  its  seat 
of  empire  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  turn- 
ing its  glance  from  the  East  westward,  it  has 
advanced  with  apparent  unity  of  purpose  to  an 
unsurpassed  influence  in  European  politics.  Its 
encroachments  in  the  east  of  Europe,  seeking  a 
pathway  to  Constantinople,  which  has  long  been 
the  capital  of  a  decaying  empire,  were  the  occa- 
sion of  a  war  waged  against  it  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Turkey  (1854-"6).  The  last  Eu- 
ropean war  between  Austria  and  allied  France 
and  Sardinia  (1859)  resulted  in  the  transference 
of  Lombardy  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  these 
powers. — The  predominance  of  Europe  in  mod- 
ern history  appears  from  the  extent  of  its  colo- 
nies. The  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English  succeeded  each  other 
during  the  last  3  centuries  as  the  leading  colo- 
nial powers.  The  French  also  began  to  plant 
colonies  under  Colbert,  but  have  not  rivalled 
the  successes  of  the  English.  The  result  of 
colonial  enterprise  was  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  European  dominion  was  spread 
over  nearly  all  of  America,  one  half  of  Asia, 
and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Australia.  From 
these  great  possessions  several  independent  na- 
tions have  since  arisen,  yet  at  the  present  time 
the  governments  of  Europe  (whose  population 
Is  272,000,000)  are  estimated  to  have  220.000.- 
000  foreign  subject?  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  isles  of  the 
sea.  Europe  thus  governs  at  home  and  abroad 
nearly  one  half  the  estimated  population  of  the 
globe.  Of  the  colonies  which  have  won  their 
independence  and  become  nations,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
first  great  example  of  a  purely  democratic 
government.  No  other  state  affords  a  parallel 
to  its  rapid  and  unbroken  progress,  no  other 
having  ever  been  so  highly  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances. Originally  colonized  by  adventur- 
ous or  religious  persons  from  the  most  civ- 
ilized nations  of  Europe,  it  had  no  long  period 
of  barbarism  to  outgrow,  and  no  native  pop- 
ulation to  be  absorbed  or  reduced  to  a  caste. 
The  aborigines  only  retreated  and  disappeared 
before  the  invaders.  Achieving  its  independ- 
ence while  the  political  theories  of  the  18th 
century  were  in  vain  seeking  a  lodgment  in 
Europe,  it  was  able  at  once  to  realize  free  in- 
stitutions, unhampered  by  old  traditions  and 
usages.     Its  commercial   enterprise  and  pros- 
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perity,  territorial  find  numerical  increase,  and 
the  diffusion  of  some  degree  of  culture  through- 
out the  community,  are  among  its  most  patent 
historical  aspects.  Other  colonies  which  be- 
came independent  in  the  first  third  of  this  cen- 
tury, most  of  them  adopting  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, are  Hayti,  the  Argentine  confedera- 
tion, Paraguay,  Chili,  Colombia  (divided  in  1831 
into  3  republics,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and 
Ecuador),  Peru  (from  which  Bolivia  separated 
in  1825),  Uruguay,  the  5  United  States  of  Cen- 
tral America  (dissolved  in  1839),  Brazil,  and 
Mexico. — The  histories  of  particular  nations  are 
treated  in  the  articles  under  their  names.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  universal  his- 
tories :  "  Universal  History  from  the  Earliest 
Account  of  Time  to  the  Present,  compiled  from 
Original  Authors"  (26  vols.,  London,  1736- 
'65  ,  last  ed.,  60  vols.,  London,  1779-'84;  trans- 
lated into  French,  46  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1742- 
'92  ;  with  modifications,  126  vols.,  Paris,  1779- 
'91 ;  translated  into  German,  66  vols.,  1774— 
1814,  to  which  6  supplementary  vols,  were 
added);  William  Guthrie  and  John  Gray,  "Gen- 
eral History  of  the  World"  (12  vols.,  London, 
1764-7)  ;  De  Lisle  de  Sales,  Eistoire  des 
hommes  (41  vols.,  Paris,  1781) ;  Clement  and  oth- 
er Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  Eart  de  verifier  les 
dates  (3  vols.,  1783-7 ;  continued  by  Fortia  d'Ur- 
ban  and  others,  36  vols..  Paris,  1818-44);  An- 
quetil,  Ahrege  de  Vhixtoire  universclle  (12  vols., 
Paris,  1801-'7) ;  Dillon.  Ilistoire  universelh  (10 
vols.,  Paris,  1814-'21) ;  Segur,  Ilistoire  universelle 
(44  vols.,  Paris,  1817  <?£  seq.) ;  Becker,  Weltge- 
tchichte  (9  vols.,  Berlin,  1801-'5 ;  continued  by 
Woltmann.Menzel,  and  Lobell,  14 vols.,  1836-8; 
15th  vol.  by  Arnd,  1855)  ;  Johannes  von  Muller, 
Vierundziranzig  Biicher  allgemeiner  Geschichte 
(3  vols.,  Tubingen,  1810);  Rotteck,  Allgemeine 
Geschichte  (9  vols.,  Freiburg,  1813-'27;  contin- 
ued by  Steger,  10  vols.,  1853);  Schlosser,  Weltge- 
sch ichte (9 vols., Frankfort,  1817-24) ;  Leo, Lehr- 
huchder  Universalgeschichte  (6  vols.,  Halle,  1835 
-'44) ;  and  Cesare  Cantn,  Storia  universale  (35 
vols.,  Turin,  1837-42 ;  7th  ed.  1842).  The  most 
important  general  histories  of  antiquity  are  :  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  "History  of  the  World"  (London, 
1614;  completed  only  to  167  B.  C);  Rawlinson, 
translation  of  Herodotus,  with  annotations  and 
dissertations  (4  vols.,  London,  1858-'60);  Eollin, 
Ilistoire  ancienne  (12  vols.,  Paris,  1730  et  seq.) ; 
Niebuhr,  Alte  Geschichte  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1847- 
'51),  and  other  works;  and  Duncker,  Geschichte 
des  Alt-erthums  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1852-'7).  The 
most  important  works  relating  to  medieval  his- 
tory are:  Gibbon,  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire"  (6  vols.,  London,  1776-'88); 
Hallam,  '•  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.,  London,  1818)  ;  Kceppen, 
the  "  World  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.,  with 
maps,  New  York,  1856)  ;  Schmitz,  "History  of 
the  Middle  Ages"  (London,  1859  et  seq.) ;  Fron- 
tin,  Annates  du  rnoyen  dge  jusqu'a  la  mort  de 
Charlemagne  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1825) ;  Luden,  All- 
gemeine Geschichte  der  Yolker  und  Staaten  des 
Mittelalters  (Jena,   1821-2) ;    Hullniann,  Das 


Stadtercesen  des  Mittelalters  (4  vol?.,  Bonn, 
1802-,9)  ;  and  Kortum,  Geschichte  des  Mittelal- 
ters (2  vols.,  Bern,  1836-7).  Among  the  more 
important  general  histories  of  later  periods  are: 
Scholl,  Cours  d'histoire  des  Hats  Europeens  de- 
puis  la  chute  de  Vempire  Romain  jusqiC  en  1789 
(46  vols.,  Paris,  1830-'36)  ;  Russell,  "  Modern 
Europe"  (5  vols.,  London,  1779-84,  continued 
to  1856  by  Jones);  Schlosser,  Geschichte  des 
achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg, 
1823  ;  4th  enlarged  ed.,  1853  et  seq.) ;  Alison, 
"History  of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  Louis 
Napoleon"  (in  2  series,  Edinburgh,  1833-'59) ; 
and  Gervinus,  Geschv-hte  des  neunzehntcn  Jahr- 
hunderts (Berlin,  1855  et  seq.).  The  most  im- 
portant histories  of  the  Protestant  reformation 
are  those  of  Burnet,  D'Aubigne,  Marheineke, 
Ranke,  and  Dollinger.  To  the  Lutheran  "  Mag- 
deburg Centuries"  (1559-'74)  were  opposed  the 
Catholic  "  Ecclesiastical  Annals"  of  Baronius 
(1588-1607).  More  general  church  histories  are 
those  of  Milner,  Henry,  Potter,  Matter,  Mos- 
heim,  SchrOckh,  Sender,  Spittler,  Henke,  Giese- 
ler,  Neander,  Hase,  Guericke,  Kurtz,  Stolberg, 
Katerkamp,  Loeherer,  and  Ritter,  and  the  com- 
prehensive ''  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
in  Chronological  Tables,"  presenting  a  syn- 
chronistic view  of  the  events,  characteris- 
tics, and  culture  of  each  period,  by  Henry  B. 
Smith,  D.D.  (Xew  York,  1859).  Among" the 
principal  histories  of  civilization  are  those  of 
Guizot,  Eistoire  generate  de  la  civilisation  en 
Europe  (Paris,  1828-30) ;  Wachsmuth,  Allge- 
meine Culturgeschichte  (Leipsic,  1850-52) ;  and 
Buckle,  "History  of  Civilization  in  England" 
(1st  vol.,  London,  1857).  II.  The  multitudinous 
sources  of  written  history  may  be  generally 
classified  as  traditions,  monuments,  memorials, 
testimony,  and  observation.  Traditions  include 
the  myths  and  legends  which  anticipate  the 
annals  of  every  people,  which  retain  their  iden- 
tity and  something  of  their  original  historical 
significance  after  being  transplanted  by  migra- 
tions and  transformed  by  poetry,  and  which 
therefore  aid  in  illustrating  the  genius,  kindred, 
and  early  movements  of  tribes  and  races.  The 
traditions  of  every  ancient  nation  begin  Avith 
cosmogonal,  mythological,  and  poetical  concep- 
tions of  the  era  of  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
Monuments  include  all  relics  of  the  past  not 
specially  designed  to  be  commemorative,  but 
which,  surviving  their  age,  bear  down  to  poster- 
ity with  themselves  some  knowledge  of  events. 
Such  are  the  ruins  of  cities,  and  all  antiquities, 
as  habiliments,  utensils,  weapons,  sculptures, 
medals,  and  coins.  In  this  class  may  be  reck- 
oned the  philological  and  ethnological  sources, 
which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  modern 
researches,  by  which  relationship  and  migra- 
tions are  interred  from  comparison  of  the  root3 
of  languages  and  of  physiological  characteris- 
tics. Memorials  include  inscriptions  on  pillars, 
tablets,  medals,  and  coins;  legal  and  diplomatic 
documents,  which  are  original  authorities  as  to 
facts  ;  private  correspondence,  which,  being  ul- 
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timately  macie  public  or  laid  before  tbe  historian, 
often  reveals  secret  transactions  and  throws 
light  on  personal  motives  and  character ;  the 
newspapers,  which  constitute  a  perpetual  rec- 
ord of  first  impressions,  and  show  the  manifold 
phases  and  constant  conflicts  of  public  opinion  ; 
contemporary  statements  of  facts,  howsoever 
published  and  preserved ;  and  the  more  elab- 
orate writings  properly  called  histories.  Tes- 
timony and  observation  are  the  sources  of  the 
historian  who  lives  near  the  events  which  he 
records.  In  earlier  periods,  when  the  conduct 
of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
few  persons,  and  when  there  were  few  writings 
or  recondite  sources  of  information,  contem- 
porary histories  have  been  written  that  have 
maintained  their  eminence  as  artistic  and  au- 
thoritative productions.  If  the  writer  were,  like 
Cesar,  the  leading  actor,  or,  like  Comines,  an 
intimate  associate  of  the  leading  actors,  he  had 
all  the  information  that  was  accessible  in  his 
own  time,  and  more  than  would  survive  his 
generation.  But  in  recent  times,  when  evcry 
public  event  immediately  occupies  thousands  of 
pens,  when  every  slight  and  private  occurrence 
leaves  its  record  behind  it  in  friendly  epistles, 
when  every  important  movement  is  preceded 
by  preliminary  conversations  and  correspond- 
ence that  are  yet  matters  of  unpublished  bi- 
ography, when  historical  societies  collect  and 
treasure  vast  stores  of  details,  and  when  the 
matter  written  daily  in  the  English  and  French 
or  English  and  German  languages  on  contem- 
porary events  probably  exceeds  in  quantity  our 
whole  inheritance  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, it  is  alike  impossible  for  the  historian  to 
have  before  him  all  the  sources  for  the  history 
of  his  age,  or  to  conceive  and  arrange  with 
artistic  skill  the  multitudes  of  facts  which  per- 
plex his  imagination  if  not  his  reason.  The 
picture  is  too  near  the  eye  to  be  seen  except  in 
parts,  and  its  grander  features  and  general  rela- 
tions appear  only  as  it  becomes  distant.  The 
great  modern  historical  works  are,  therefore, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  histories  of  the  past. 
The  essential  allies  of  history  are  chronology 
and  geography,  which  define  the  theatre,  of 
events  in  time  and  space.  The  principal  methods 
of  arrangement  are  the  synchronistic,  grouping 
together  all  the  occurrences  of  a  particular  age, 
and  the  ethnographical,  recounting  separately 
the  fortunes  of  a  particular  nation.  Historical 
writings  vary  in  compass  from  a  single  era,  na- 
tion, or  event,  to  universality,  and  in  character 
from  a  table  of  statistics  to  profound  views  of 
polity,  religion,  science,  art.  and  popular  moral- 
ity— from  a  naive,  thoughtless  description  of  a 
patent  fact,  to  conceptions  of  final  causes,  of 
the  law  of  events,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. The  requisites  in  the  historian  are  a 
habit  of  severe  veracity,  a  constitutional  delight 
in  recalling  and  dwelling  upon  the  past,  and  in- 
tellectual endowments  which  shall  enable  him 
to  reproduce  and  present  the  course  of  events 
at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  imagination.  "  A 
perfect  historian/'  says  Macaulay, ''must  pos- 


sess an  imagination  sufficiently  powerful  to 
make  his  narrative  affecting  and  picturesque. 
Yet  he  must,  control  it  so  absolutely  as  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  materials  which  he  finds, 
and  to  refrain  from  supplying  deficiencies  by 
additions  of  his  own.  lie  must  be  a  profound 
and  ingenious  reasoner;  yet  he  must  possess 
sufficient  self-command  to  abstain  from  easting 
his  facts  in  the  mould  of  his  hypotheses.  Those 
who  can  justly  estimate  these  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  will  not  think  it  strange  that 
every  writer  should  have  failed,  eitherin  the 
narrative  or  in  the  speculative  department  of 
history.  ...  To  be  a  really  great  historian  is 
perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions. 
Many  scientific  works  are  in  their  kind  absolute- 
ly j  e.'fect.  There  are  poems  which  we  should  be 
inclined  to  designate  as  faultless,  or  as  disfigured 
only  by  blemishes  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
general  blaze  of  excellence.  There  are  speeches, 
some  speeches  of  Demosthenes  particularly,  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  alter  a  word  with- 
out alteringit  for  the  worse.  But.  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  no  history  which  approaches  to  our  no- 
tion of  what  a  history  ought  to  be  ;  with  no  his- 
tory which  does  not  widely  depart,  either  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  left,  from  the  exact  line." — 
From  the  earliest  times  the  East  had  its  annals 
and  chronicles.  The  Egyptian  sculptured  lists 
of  kings,  with  names,  dates,  and  explanatory 
inscriptions,  extend  back  into  the  fourth  de- 
cade of  centuries  B.  C.,  the  remotest  point  yet 
reached  by  historical  inquiry.  The  annals  of 
the  state  were  written  by  the  priests,  with 
mythical  exaggerations.  From  the  monuments 
and  sacred  writings  Manetho.  high  priest  at 
Heliopolis  (about  280  B.  C),  wrote  in  Greek  a 
history  of  Egypt,  of  which  there  remains  only 
a  list  of  the  dynasties  with  a  few  fragments. 
The  kingdoms  of  Babylon.  Assyria,  and  Persia 
also  had  sculptured  registers  of  their  kings, 
with  records  of  their  military  expeditions,  of 
treaties,  and  of  the  tributes  paid  by  provinces. 
Of  the  Babylonian  empire,  Berosus,  a  priest  of 
Belus  (about  27G  B.  G),  wrote  a  Greek  history 
of  which  considerable  fragments  remain.  The 
ancient  sculptures,  bearing  in  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions the  history  of  the  regions  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Tigris,  have  recently  been  brought 
to  light;  and  the  effort  to  interpret  them,  as 
well  as  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
is  now  a  principal  object  of  learned  research, 
and  has  already  rescued  long  eras  of  national 
existence  from  the  domain  of  myth  and  fable. 
In  China,  in  every  age  and  under  every  dynasty, 
histories  have  been  carefully  written  under  the 
patronage  of  government.  They  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  voluminous  Chinese  litera- 
ture, and  secure  to  the  Chinese  that  minute  and 
familiar  knowledge  of  their  own  country  for 
which  they  are  as  remarkable  as  for  their  igno- 
rance of  other  countries.  Examples  of  their 
large  collections  are  the  Shu-ling,  compiled 
from  ancient  records  by  Confucius,  a  h^tory 
of  China  from  2357  to  770  B.  C. ;  and  the  TT"t/<- 
lian  thutig-Mao,  a  complete  geographical,  his- 
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torical,  and  statistical  cyclopaedia  of  a  period  of 
40  ceuturies,  written  in  the  14th  century  by 
Ma-tuan-lin.  Rich  and  interesting  as  was  the 
ancient  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  blossoming 
into  an  original  and  peculiar  drama,  they  have 
applied  themselves  little  to  historical  writing, 
being  in  this  respect  the  reverse  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Chinese.  They  seem  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  strict  historical  conception  and 
statement,  and  habitually  treat  the  most  com- 
mon facts  in  a  fanciful  style  and  with  colossal 
extravagance.  Their  mythological  chronology, 
in  which  12,000  years  is  one  of  the  minor  num- 
bers, is  an  example  of  their  early  historical  no- 
tions, which  lie  quite  out  of  the  domain  of  his- 
tory. The  Greek  historians  before  Herodotus — 
Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Acesilaus  of  Argos,Hecataeus 
of  Miletus,  PherecydesofLeros,  Charon  ofLamp- 
sacus,  Hellanicus  of  Mytilene,  Xanthus  of  Sar- 
dis,  and  Dionysius  of  Miletus — are  termed  logo- 
graphers,  and  all  lived  in  the  century  preceding 
him.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation  so  practical 
and  intellectual  as  the  Greeks  should  have 
reached  nearly  the  height  of  its  political  devel- 
opment before  requiring  a  correct  record  of  its 
transactions  in  war  and  peace.  The  reason  is 
that  until  the  Persian  war  the  real  Hellenic 
history  could  not  rival  in  interest  the  great  ex- 
ploits of  the  mythical  period,  did  not  possess 
the  charms  with  which  the  imagination  had 
decked  the  heroic  age.  It  was  only  when 
Greece  came  into  contact  with  the  ancient 
monarchies  of  the  East,  and  assumed  its  place 
among  the  mighty  nations  of  the  earth,  that  its 
historical  events  rose  to  a  dignity  comparable 
to  that  of  its  poetical  mythology.  And,  doubt- 
less, from  the  lateness  of  the  period  when  Hel- 
lenic literary  art  descended  from  the  ideal  rep- 
resentation of  gods  and  heroes  to  portraits  of 
real  men,  it  gave  to  the  latter  a  nobleness  and 
beauty  of  outline  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  attained.  The  mythical  era  was  the  fa- 
vorite subject  of  the  logngraphers,  though  some 
of  them  passed  to  contemporary  affairs.  Their 
style  was  rude  and  spiritless,  and  they  never 
aimed  beyond  a  matter-of-fact  record  of  what- 
ever they  had  learned.  The  first  who  attempted 
by  ingenious  arrangement  and  beauty  of  style  to 
produce  an  impression  similar  to  that  made  by 
poetry,  and  who  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
invented  a  sort  of  new  art,  was  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  hi?tory.  His  work,  after  nearly  25 
centuries,  is  still  the  finest  example  of  romantic 
history,  narrating  with  child-like  interest  and 
with  a  faultless  tuste  the  marvels  of  a  splendid 
but  little  known  Orient,  and  the  great  conflict 
in  which  the  heroism  of  Greece  defeated  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Persian  despotism,  and 
from  which  dates  the  political  and  intellectual 
supremacy  of  Europe.  The  Persian  war  was 
succeeded  by  the  Peloponnesian  contest  be- 
tween the  belligerent  republics  for  the  hege- 
monic power  in  Greece,  which  became  the 
theme  of  Thucydides.  The  impending  interests 
of  the  conflict  completed  the  intellectual  revo- 
lution of  the  nation  from  mythical  visions  to 


practical  affairs,  from  poetry  to  oratory,  from 
the  wild  sublimity  of  ^Eichylus  to  the  rhetorical 
discussions  of  Euripides,  from  the  naive  and 
wondrous  narrative  of  Herodotus  to  the  skilful 
condensation  and  criticism  of  Thucydides,  who 
arranged  his  materials  according  to  general  ideas 
and  a  sagacious  conception  of  causes.  A  con- 
cise and  pregnant  style,  giving  rapidity  of  de- 
scription, a  strict  regard  to  a  unity  of  action 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  Athenian  domi- 
nation, and  a  sort  of  forensic  cast  occasioned  by 
the  free  use  of  public  speeches  as  sources,  and 
by  the  practice,  borrowed  from  Herodotus,  of 
developing  opposite  views,  passions,  and  inter- 
ests in  speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  characters,  have  preserved  to  his  work 
an  eminent  place  among  reflective  histories 
and  intellectual  performances.  Xenoplion  ri- 
valled his  two  predecessors  in  his  extensive  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  in  general  culture,  and 
in  purity  of  style,  but  not  in  dignity  and  forco 
of  thought.  His  history  of  the  retreat  of  the 
10,000,  of  which  he  was  the  leader,* and  of 
Grecian  affairs  from  the  close  of  the  narrative 
of  Thucydides^  are  best  characterized  as  pleasant 
reading.  The  style  of  the  historians  who  suc- 
ceeded these  3  masters,  asEphorus,  Theopompus, 
and  Philistus,  was  corrupted  by  the  influence 
of  the  rhetorical  school  of  Isocrates.  With  the 
extinction  of  proper  Hellenic  politics  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  the  change  of  scene  wrought 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  two  new  ten- 
dencies appeared.  The  antiquaries,  or  writers 
of  the  Atthides  (Attic  histories),  of  whom  Cli- 
todemus  and  Philochorus  were  the  most  eminent, 
treated  the  myths,  legends,  worship,  art,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  antiquity,  drawing  their 
materials  not  from  the  poets,  but  from  monu- 
ments, inscriptions,  and  tablets.  At  the  same 
time  numerous  rhetoricians  and  scholars,  as 
Anaximines,  Callisthenes,  Clitarchus,  Xearchus, 
and  Ptolemy  Soter,  recounted  with  fantastic  ex- 
aggerations the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
assuming  a  declamatory  tone,  and  distorting  the 
truth  for  rhetorical  effect.  Timajus,  the  histo- 
rian of  Greece  and  Sicily,  was  also  a  representa- 
tive of  this  Asiatic  stvle  of  eloquence.  In  avow- 
ed antagonism  to  this  school,  Polybius  (204-122 
B.C.)  described  the  period  in  which  Pome  tri- 
umphed over  Greece,  boasting  of  his  matter-of- 
fact  style,  and  producing  the  driest  and  least  en- 
tertaining, though  one  of  the  most  instructive 
of  Greek  histories.  The  same  treatment  pre- 
vailed in  the  universal  history  of  Diodoros  Sic- 
ulus,  in  the  geographical  summary  of  Strabo, 
and  in  the  more  artistic  Roman  history  of 
Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  but  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.  was  abandoned  by  Plutarch,  who 
sought  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  morality 
by  recalling  the  great  memories  of  the  past,  and 
in  whose  biographies  the  old  poetical  spirit  of 
Hellenic  historiography  was  revived.  His  princi- 
pal successors,  in  all  of  whom  the  evil  influence 
of  the  reigning  sophistry  and  rhetoric  is  appa- 
rent, were  Arrian,  the  imitator  of  Xenophon,  the 
ethnographer  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  whose  mo- 
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del  was  Thucydides,  the  antiquary  Pausanias, 
and  Herodiau,  the  last  Greek  historical  writer 

?orthy  of  mention  before  the  Byzantine  period, 
he  Byzantine  historians  include  a  long  series 
of  authors  on  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  the 
church  for  more  than  1,000  years,  no  one  of 
whom  is  esteemed  for  literary  merit,  or  de- 
parted from  the  circle  of  ideas  which  constitut- 
ed the  theology  and  the  policy  of  the  court. — 
The  oldest  historical  records  of  Rome  were  the 
official  and  legal  documents  preserved  in  tem- 
ples and  holy  places.  The  Annales  Pontificum, 
called  also  Annales  Haximi,  originated  in  the  re- 
gistration by  magistrates  of  the  most  important 
events  of  each  year,  and  formed  80  books  when 
they  were  discontinued  in  the  time  of  the  Grac- 
chi. The  metrical  chronicles  of  Naovius  and 
Ennius  preceded  the  lost  Origincs  of  the  elder 
Cato,  the  first  Latin  history  and  the  first  im- 
portant work  of  Latin  prose.  The  compilation 
from  the  official  annals  by  Scaevola  (133  B.  C), 
and  the  autobiographical  memoirs  of  the  con- 
suls Scaurus,  Rufus,  and  Catulns,  and  of  the 
dictator  Sylla,  were  surpassed  in  literary  merit 
by  Sisenna's  history  of  his  own  times  (70  B.  C). 
In  the  following  century  the  historical  art 
rapidly  advanced  with  the  general  progress  of 
Rome,  and  three  masters  in  their  respective 
manners,  Caesar,  Sallust,  and  Livy,  appeared. 
Caesar's  narratives  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul  and 
of  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey  are 
models  of  a  pure,  concise,  and,  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed, soldierly  style.  Sallust  is  elaborately  rheto- 
rical, excelling  in  characterization,  and  perhaps 
the  finest  Roman  historical  painter.  The  most 
splendid  example  of  an  elaborate  Roman  history 
is  that  of  Livy,  admirable  for  its  rhetorical  vivid- 
ness and  grace,  harmonious  grouping,  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  that  exuberance  of  thought  and 
language  which  the  critics  called  lactea  ttoertas. 
To  exalt  the  dignity  of  his  country,  and  to  pro- 
duce striking  picturesque  effects,  were  his  two 
leading  aims,  in  which  he  happily  succeeded, 
and  the  real  truth  was  to  him  a  comparatively 
indifferent  matter.  In  the  first  century,  under 
the  imperial  despotism,  histories  of  the  court,  of 
parties,  of  wars,  collections  of  anecdotes,  com- 
pendium?, discussions,  and  biographies  abound- 
ed. Here  belong  the  intellectual  and  lively 
Paterculus,  one  of  the  best  representatives  of 
the  silver  Latinity,  the  anecdote  collector  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  the  rhetorician  Quintus  Curtius 
(the  first  Latin  historian  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great),  the  court  biographer 
Suetonius,  the  florid  Annaeus  Florus,  and  Taci- 
tus, the  greatest  of  Roman  historians.  The  nat- 
ural moral  earnestness  and  dignity  of  Tacitus 
assumed  a  character  of  lonely  pride  and  pathetic 
introspection  under  the  declining  empire,  and 
the  fundamental  thought  of  his  narrative  is 
the  prevalence  of  moral  and  .political  degen- 
eracy. With  no  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
popular  or  imperial  virtue,  witnessing  with  fa- 
talistic, stoical,  and  melancholy  composure  the 
disorganized  state,  subject  alternately  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  its  rulers  and  the  vices  of  its  soldiers, 


his  style  of  thought  became  intensely  subjec- 
tive, and  he  has  hardly  been  surpassed  by  any 
writer  in  profound  knowledge  and  minute  de- 
lineation of  character.  From  the  2d  century 
the  most  important  works  on  Roman  history 
were  written  by  Greeks  in  their  own  language. 
In  a  wilderness  of  names  of  Latin  historians  in 
the  2d  and  3d  centuries,  the  most  important 
are  the  Scriptores  Histories  Augvstm,  embracing 
imperial  biographies  from  Hadrian  to  Diocletian 
(117-284).  Short  and  simple  summaries  began 
to  appear  in  the  4th  century,  as  text  books  for 
pupils;  such  were  the  compendiums  of  Aure- 
lius  Victor,  Eutropins,  and  Sextus  Rufus.  The 
last  important  history  in  Roman  literature  was 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (390).  Two  Christian 
writers,  the  Gallic  presbyter  Sulpicius  Severus 
and  the  Spanish  presbyter  Paulas  Orosius,  may 
be  mentioned  as  forming  the  point  of  transition 
from  classical  to  mediaeval  historiography.  With 
Cassiodorus,  the  minister  of  Theodoric,  and  Jor- 
nandes,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Bede,  the  histo- 
rians respectively  of  the  Goths,  Franks,  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  ushered  in  the  era  of  chron- 
icles, the  type  of  history  peculiar  to  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Every  country,  and  every  consider- 
ble  city  and  convent  in  Europe  had  its  spe- 
cial chroniclers,  who  often  made  their  subject 
the  end  and  aim  of  universal  history.  Min- 
gling the  dryest  annals  with  poetical  hyper- 
boles, they  are  rarely  esteemed  either  for  style 
or  thought,  and  become  authorities  only  by 
cumulative  evidence. — Meantime  more  impor- 
tant works  were  written  in  the  East.  Of  Arab 
historians,  Orwa  ibn  Sobeir  (died  A.  D.  711) 
wrote  of  the  religious  wars  under  Mohammed 
and  his  early  successors ;  Abu  Giaffar  Mohammed 
ibn  Dshoreir  Faberi  of  Amol  (923),  a  universal 
chronicle,  of  which  Elmacinus  largely  availed 
himself;  Emad-Eddin  of  Ispahan  (1201),  a  chron- 
icle of  the  Seljooks  in  Persia;  Boha-Eddin  ibn 
Sheddad  (1234),  a  full  but  ill-digested  biography 
of  Saladin ;  Elmacinus  of  Egypt  (1273),  a  learned 
history  of  the  Arabs  from  theoldest  times;  Abul- 
feda  of  Damascus  (1331),  many  learned  works 
on  Mohammedan  history ;  lbu  Khaldim  of  Tu- 
nis (1405)  introduced  philosophical  reflections 
on  Arabian  society,  culture,  industry,  and  arts ; 
Arabshah  of  Damascus  (1450)  narrated  in  po- 
etical style,  and  with  passionate  hatred  of  his 
hero,  the  exploits  of  Tamerlane;  and  Dshala- 
Eddin  Abderrahman  compiled  a  highly  es- 
teemed history  of  the  caliphs  to  the  year 
1498.  Among  the  earliest  Persian  historians 
are  Ala-Eddin  Dshowaini  (1275),  the  chronol- 
ogist  Beidahwi,  and  Wassak  (1310),  the  biog- 
rapher of  Genghis  Khan.  Mirkhond  (1498)  com- 
piled a  valuable  history  of  the  prophets,  kings, 
and  caliphs,  from  old  oriental  traditions.  Older 
than  either  of  these,  and  of  scarcely  less  author- 
ity after  it  leaves  the  mythical  era,  is  the  great 
Persian  historical  poem,  the  Shah  Kameh  of  Fir- 
dusi  (1020).  The  best  and  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
chroniclers,  Froissart  (1410),  the  romantic  nar- 
rator of  the  age  of  chivalry,  may  be  styled  the 
Herodotus  of  modern  historiography.    About  a 
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century  later  appeared  the  Memoircs  of  Confines, 
sententious,  diplomatic,  and  anecdotical,  the  first 
example  of  a  style  which  lias  been  especially 
popular  in  France,  and  the  Discorsi  sopra  Livio 
of  Macchiavelli,  who  sought  in  the  ancient  world 
the  materials  to  illustrate  the  events  of  his  own 
time,  and  was  thus  the  first  writer  of  what  may 
be  called  comparative  history.  From  this  time 
historiography  assumes  its  place  as  a  leading 
department  of  literature,  and  has  employed  an 
amount  of  genius,  erudition,  and  literary  skill 
which  make  it  the  rival  of  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy in  dignity,  interest,  and  importance.  Its 
various  phases  and  developments  and  its  best 
achievements  are  treated  in  this  work  in  the 
accounts,  given  in  special  articles  and  in  the  ar- 
ticles on  the  literatures  of  different  nations,  of 
the  greatest  modern  historians ;  as :  in  English — 
Raleigh,  Clarendon,  Burnet,  Hume,  Robertson, 
Gibbon,  Mitford,  Thirhvall,  Grote,  Finlay,  Tur- 
ner, Lingard,  Arnold,  Mackintosh,  Hallam,  Mil- 
man,  Alison,  Carlyle,  Mahon,  Macaulay,  Fronde, 
Merivale,  Irving,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Ilildreth, 
and  Motley;  in  French — Daniel,  De  Thou 
(Latin),  Sully,  Bossuet,  Rapin,  Vertot,  Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  Raynal,  Ancillon,  Lacretelle, 
Sismondi,  Lamartine,  Guizot,  Barante,  Mignet, 
Thiers,  Michelet,  Thierry,  Louis  Blanc,  Martin, 
andSegur;  in  German— Moscov,  Biinau,  Moser, 
Dohm,  Schiller,  Schrock,  Schlozer,  Johannes  von 
Muller,  Eichhorn,  Niebuhr,  Rotteck,  Heeren, 
Haminer-Purgstall,  Zschokke,  Schlosser,  Lap- 
nenberg,  Raumer,  Ranke,  O.  Muller,  Dahlmann, 
Bollinger,  Gfrorer,  "Woltmann,  Beck,  Bulau, 
Gervinus,  Menzel,  Neander,  Savigny,  Luden, 
Pertz,  Droysen,  Bunsen,  Duncker,  Wachsinuth, 
Scherr,  Klemin,  Waitz,  Mommsen,  Hausser,  and 
Zopfl;  in  Italian — Malespini,  Giovanni  Villani, 
Macchiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Bembo,  Varchi, 
Sarpi,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Giannone,  Mura- 
tori,  Maffei,  Colletta,  Botta,  Cesare  Cantu, 
Gualterio,  and  Ranalli;  in  Spanish — Hernando 
del  Pulgar,  Sepulveda,  Mendoza,  Oeampo,  Mo- 
rales, Melo,  Ilerrera,  DeSolis,  Munoz,  Capmany, 
Ferreras,  Quintana,  Navarrete,  and  Torreno ; 
in  Portuguese — Albuquerque,  Castenheda,  De 
Goes,  Bernado  de  Brito,  Luiz  de  Souza,  An- 
drade,  and  Correa  de  Serra;  in  Swedish — 
Geijer,  Fryxell,  Strinnhohn,  and  Reuterdahl; 
in  Danish — llolberg,  P.  E.  Muller,  Petersen, 
Pontoppidan  (Latin),  and  Grundtvig;  in  Dutch 
— Hooft,  Hugo  Grotius  (Latin),  Wagenaar,  Van 
Kampen,  Bilderdijk,  Wijn,  andGroen  van  Prin- 
sterer;  in  Russian — Karamsin,  Bolchovitinoff, 
UsliaUoff, Pogodin,  and  Mihailovski-Danilevski; 
in  Polish — Naruszewicz,  Niemcewicz,  Lelewel, 
Bandtke,  Maciejowski,  Lukaszewicz,  and  Choda- 
kowski;  in  Hungarian — Horvath,  Teleky,  Pro- 
nay,  and  Toldy ;  and  in  modern  Greek,  Phile- 
mon and  Tricoupis. — Among  the  best  works  on 
the  art  of  historical  writing  are  Lucian,  ria>y  S« 
'ivTOjjuiv  2i;-yy()a^)fii/;  Wachler,  Geschichte  der 
historischen  Forschung  und  Kunst  seit  der  Wie- 
derherstellung  der  liter arischen  Cullur  in  Eu- 
ropa  (2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1812-'20);  Tittmann, 
Ueber  Erkenntniss  und  Kunst  der  Geschichte 


(Dresden,  1817) ;  Creuzer,  Die  historuche  Kunst 
der  Griechc>i(2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1845) ;  Wachsinuth, 
Entwurf  einer  Theorie  der  Geschichte  (Halle, 
1820);  W.  von  Humboldt,  Ueber  die  Auf<jabe 
des  GcDchie/itsschreibers (Berlin,  1822);  Duncker, 
lie  J/inloria  ejusquc  Tractanda  Varia  Hatione 
(Berlin,  1834);  Gervinus,  Grundzilge  der  Jlis- 
torik  (Leipsic,  1837) ;  Roscher,  Klio  (Gottingen, 
1842) ;  Vietz,  Das  Studium  der  allgemeinen 
Geschichte  (Prague,  1844);  Trachsel,  Uelxrdas 
Weeen  und  Gesetz  der  Geschichte  (Bern,  1857); 
Mably,  De  la  maniere  d'ecrire  Vhistoire  (Paris, 
1782);  Chateaubriand,  preface  to  his  Etudes  his- 
toriques  (Paris,  1831) ;  Daunou,  Cours  d'etudes 
historiques  (20  vols.,  Paris,  1842  et  seq.) ;  Boling- 
broke,  "Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  His- 
tory" (London,  1751).  III.  The  philosophy  of 
history  seeks  the  law  of  human  events,  the  ideal 
formula  which  rules  all  the  forms  of  human  ef- 
fort and  attainment,  the  principle  whose  develop- 
ment creates  nations  and  civilizations,  the  forces 
and  the  direction  of  the  forces  which  move  the 
world  onward  to  its  destiny.  It  rises  above 
any  partial  generalizations,  such  as  theories  of 
government,  legislation,  or  political  economy ; 
above  special  views  of  nations  and  races,  such 
as  that  the  mission  of  Greece  was  to  exemplify 
the  beautiful  and  that  of  Rome  to  organize  the 
state,  that  the  Semitic  races  originate  religions 
and  the  Indo-European  sciences,  that  the  Celtic 
races  incline  to  monarchy  and  Catholicism  and 
the  Teutonic  to  representative  institutions  and 
Protestantism  ;  and  it  grasps  at  final  causes  and 
universal  relations.  A  veritable  philosophy  of 
history  does  not  stop  short  of  a  theodicrea. 
That  the  world  is  constituted  and  presided  over 
by  divine  wisdom,  and  that  a  moral  order  pre- 
vails in  the  fortunes  of  men  and  nations,  has 
been  the  general  faith  of  mankind,  appearing 
alike  in  the  philosophies  and  poetry  of  the 
noblest  nations.  Bunsen  sublimely  expresses 
this  thought  in  his  definition  of  universal  his- 
tory as  "  that  most  sacred  epic  or  dramatic 
poem,  of  which  God  is  the  poet,  humanity  the 
hero,  and  the  historian  the  philosophical  inter- 
preter." The  Hellenic  conception  of  a  divine 
Nemesis,  the  Hebrew  faith  that  the  divine  prin- 
ciples of  their  national  life  should  expand 
through  the  social  and  political  institutions  of 
all  nations,  ultimately  making  this  earth  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
tristic and  mediasval  churchmen,  who,  having 
all  hope  in  a  world  to  come  and  little  in  that 
in  which  they  lived,  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
eternity  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  with  man, 
were  all  premonitions  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. The  first  formal  attempt  to  reduce  uni- 
versal history  to  law  was  the  Discours  of  Bos- 
suet (1681),  in  which,  epicizing  the  catechism, 
he  bound  the  destinies  of  mankind  to  Judaism 
and  Roman  Catholicism,  and  with  his  vast 
teleological  genius  explained  the  march  of 
events  as  the  secret  workings  of  Providence. 
Taking  the  Bible  as  a  chart  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  as  the  central  highway  of  history,  he 
ranged  all  nations,  ideas,  and  revolutions  under 
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the  banner  of  an  uninterrupted  hierarchy,  and 
produced  a  system  rather  than  a  philosophy. 
The  theory  of  Bossnet  has  been  applied  with 
greater  erudition  by  later  church  historians,  and 
appears  in  the  treatment  of  mythology  by  Gor- 
res,  Gladstone,  and  others,  who  trace  the  most 
significant  myths  and  fables  of  various  nations, 
cither  as  offshoots  or  counterfeits,  to  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  and  Christian  revelation,  which 
was  received  in  its  purity  by  the  church,  the 
great  central  fact  in  the  organism  of  history.  The 
Bible  thus  furnished  to  Bossuet  a  theosophical 
solution  of  the  problem  of  history.  The  first 
who  supposed  that  history  bore  within  itself  the 
elements  for  its  own  solution,  which  might  be 
discovered  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  man  and 
the  earth,  nations  and  countries,  and  therefore 
the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  its 
proper  sense,  was  Yico,  in  his  Scienza  nuora 
(1725).  He  styled  his  new  science  "a  civil 
theology  of  Divine  Providence,"  aimed  at  a  his- 
torical demonstration  of  Providence  a  posteriori, 
and  affirmed  that  the  organic  development  of 
great  epochs  furnished  a  stronger  proof  of  moral 
government,  and  a  brighter  manifestation  of 
order,  justice,  and  progress,  than  could  be  sup- 
plied by  any  argument  a  priori.  Stating  first 
the  essential  elements  of  the  common  nature  of 
man,  and  then  the  various  phases  which  they 
assume  in  different  nations  and  successive  ages, 
he  sought  to  describe  the  ideal  circle  in  which 
the  real  world  revolves.  Every  nation  recom- 
mences with  the  same  nature  as  its  predeces- 
sors nearly  the  same  series  of  revolutions,  de- 
velops nearly  the  same  faculties,  and  having 
completed  nearly  the  same  circle  is  extinguish- 
ed by  the  same  providential  decrees.  It  is  this 
universal  rotation,  these  corsi  e  ricorsi.  which 
has  given  to  Vico's  theory  the  name  of  the  sys- 
tem of  historical  returns.  His  chief  merit  lies 
in  his  fundamental  idea,  the  application  of 
which  is  intermingled  with  unhistorical  fables 
and  unphilosophical  fancies.  Law  and  govern- 
ment, Greece  and  Eome  assume  an  exaggerated 
prominence  in  his  work,  while  religion,  the 
Orient,  and  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe  are 
slighted.  His  conclusions,  too,  are  not  ultimate. 
He  stops  with  the  existence  of  nations,  their 
common  nature,  and  their  circular  march,  and 
does  not  grasp  the  ensemble  of  history,  human- 
ity itself.  What  becomes  of  the  race  amid  these 
turns  and  returns?  Does  it  advance,  attaining 
from  each  new  epoch  a  higher  idea,  a  truer 
tendency?  Are  its  revolutions  the  steps  in  a 
grand  march  ?  Does  it  follow,  as  Goethe  fancied, 
a  spiral  line?  If  its  development  be  progres- 
sive, what  are  the  conditions  of  its  progress, 
and  to  what  destiny  does  it  lead  ?  These  ques- 
tions, which  suggest  the  goal  at  which  Bossuet 
ventured,  were  avoided  by  Vico.  The  system  of 
Vico  was  revived  and  modified  into  a  mystical 
doctrine  by  Ballanche  in  his  Palingenene  sociale 
(1827),  in  which  decay  and  rehabilitation  are 
exalted  into  the  two  grand  dogmas  not  only  of 
history  but  of  psychology.  Every  individual 
and  every  nation  revolves  toward  its  perfection 
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through  3  degrees — trial,  initiation,  expiation. 
Prometheus  stole  the  sacred  fire  from  heaven, 
was  initiated  into  the  Becret  of  the  gods,  ex- 
piated his  temerity  in  torments;  mankind  as 
represented  in  Adam  yielded  to  temptation,  was 
initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
was  redeemed  by  the  expiation  of  Christ.  In 
such  beliefs,  which  he  everywhere  finds  in  pop- 
ular songs  and  traditions,  containing  the  3  ele- 
ments of  a  trial  to  undergo,  an  enigma  to  divine. 
and  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered,  he  traces  the  uni- 
versal law  of  human  life,  which  applies  alike  to 
the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race.  Herder 
in  his  "Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History 
of  Mankind"  (I784r-'91)  approaches  the  subject 
in  a  poetic  spirit.  With  reverence  of  the  soul 
and  admiration  of  nature,  he  epicizes  the  antag- 
onism between  the  two,  and  conceives  of  his- 
tory as  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over  the 
universe  which  enchains  it,  of  the  infinite  over 
the  finite.  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  he 
sees  only  new  steps  and  postures  of  the  pilgrim 
spirit  of  humanity,  ever  passing  onward  from 
its  old  seats  in  which  nature  had  thrown  over 
it  her  mysterious  toils,  ever  seeking  higher  at- 
tainments of  civilization,  yet  ever  an  exile  and  a 
prisoner  in  this  world,  belonging  by  its  nature 
and  its  destiny  to  another  realm.  Climate  and 
geography  play  leading  parts  in  his  explana- 
tions, and  with  comprehensive  view  he  aims  to 
link  the  vicissitudes  of  history  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  universe,  and  to  show  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  humanity  are  in  relation  with 
the  entire  domain  of  nature,  of  which  they  con- 
stitute a' special  department.  He  thus  exalts 
the  share  of  external  nature  in  history,  making 
it  create  peculiar  ideas  and  developments  in 
peculiar  localities.  As  his  theory  is  professedly 
not  established  upon  metaphysical  categories, 
but  upon  breadth  of  culture  and  an  instinctive 
felicity  in  detecting  the  influences  of  scenery 
and  the  peculiarities  of  nations,  it  forms  a  theo- 
dicasa  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  rather 
than  of  the  reason.  The  author  appears  in  it 
less  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  comprehensive 
and  imaginative  thinker,  a  poetical  and  genial 
theologian,  and  an  entranced  admirer  of  the 
works  of  God.  In  Friedrich  von  Schlegel's 
"  Philosophy  of  History"'  (1829),  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  is  a  lament  that  there  should  be  a  history 
at  all.  Man,  he  maintains,  was  created  free,  with 
a  power  of  choice  between  a  career  among  un- 
historical blessed  spirits,  who  live  in  free  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  will,  and  a  course  downward 
to  the  abyss  of  antagonism  with  God.  He  chose 
the  latter,  and  history  is  a  narrative  of  his  return 
from  this  apostasy,  a  recital  of  the  developments 
by  which  he  is  to  recover  his  original  state.  It 
begins  with  a  primitive  revelation,  and  ends 
with  the  last  judgment.  The  means  of  rehabil- 
itation is  the  church,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  planted  on  the  earth.  Some  nations  wan- 
dered completely  away  from  the  revealed  knowl- 
edge, others  retained  traces  of  it,  the  Hebrews 
preserved  it  in  its  purity.  Christianity  came  to 
infuse  new  energy  into  it,  to  spread  it  over  the 
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earth,  to  introduce  in  its  triumph  a  universal 
rehabilitation.  But  the  genius  of  evil  sowed  the 
seed  of  revolt  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  individualism,  rationalism, 
and  free  inquiry  of  the  Protestant  centuries  are 
an  inspiration  of  Antichrist.  The  insurrection- 
ary movement  which  impelled  the  Ghibellines 
and  the  reformers  reached  its  climax  in  the 
French  revolution ;  from  which  time  begins  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  submission  to  positive  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  triple  authority  <>f  father, 
priest,  and  king.  The  absolute  dominion  of 
these  3  vicars  of  the  Deity  is  the  end  of  history. 
Then  the  infinite  plant  of  humanity  will  have  re- 
sumed its  normal  state,  and  individual  life  will 
be  a  pure  and  divine  vegetation. .  Hegel's  "  Phi- 
losophy of  History"  (1822-'37)  presented  the 
subject  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  a 
system  of  thought  logically  elaborated  to  its 
minutest  details.  His  fundamental  principle  is: 
Was  wirklich  ist,  ist  vernunftig,  t;  Whatever  ex- 
ists, exists  by  process  of  reason."  Reason  is  at 
once  the  infinite  material  and  the  infinite  form- 
ative power  of  history.  History  is  the  objective 
development  of  the  divine  idea  of  the  reason, 
whose  essential  characteristic  is  freedom,  and 
the  condition  of  whose  existence  is  to  know  it- 
self, to  become  self-conscious.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  every  considerable  aggregate  of  nations, 
of  every  important  stadium  of  history,  lies  some 
characteristic  idea,  some  phase  and  grade  of  the 
progressive  development  of  reason.  To  realize 
these  grades,  to  pass  these  moments  of  transi- 
tion, and  to  arrive  at  a  full  consciousness  of 
itself  as  the  eternal  truth  and  the  absolute  real- 
ity, is  the  boundless  impulse  of  the  world-spirit, 
the  goal  of  its  restless  striving.  Three  stages 
and  states  of  development  mark  this  historic  ef- 
fort. The  first  is  the  oriental  world,  the  realm 
of  faith,  obedience,  and  despotism,  where  gor- 
geous empires  are  constituted  with  all  rational 
ordinances  and  arrangements,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  one  individual  alone,  the  sovereign,  is  con- 
scious of  freedom,  realizes  the  idea  of  the  spirit, 
and  all  the  others  revolve  around  him  only  as 
substances  and  accidents.  The  second  is  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world,  with  its  aristocracy, 
democracy,  and  slavery,  in  which  some  know 
their  freedom,  and  individualities  are  formed  ; 
presenting  in  Greece  the  free  individual  condi- 
tioned only  by  beauty,  the  idea  joyously  and  har- 
moniously expressing  itself  in  matter  and  creat- 
ing art;  presenting  in  Rome  the  free  individual 
in  conflict  with  the  abstract  universality  of  the 
6tate.  The  third  is  the  Christian,  German,  or 
modern  world,  in  which  all  know  their  freedom, 
in  which  the  idea  seeks  for  harmony  in  itself,  in 
the  inner  life  of  the  individual,  and,  by  being 
purified  and  elevated  into  universality,  exalts 
him  into  a  divine  personality.  Thus  the  empire 
of  spirit  is  inaugurated.  The  long  and  painful 
efforts  of  modern  history  are  required  to  estab- 
lish its  reign.  The  renaissance  Avas  the  dawn, 
the  reformation  the  morning,  and  the  French 
revolution  the  midday  of  tins  last  period  in  the 
progress  of  the  idea  toward  its  goal,  when  it 


shall  know  itself  as  all  truth  and  contain  within 
itself  all  the  history  and  results  of  the  natural 
and  intellectual  universe.  The  absolute  idea 
manifests  itself  not  under  national  forms,  but  in 
the  three  domains  of  art,  religion,  and  philosophy. 
— The  most  important  works  on  the  philosophy 
of  history  are  those  which  have  been  mentioned, 
of  Vico,  Herder,  Schlegel,  and  Hegel.  See  also 
Rosenkrauz,  Was  die  Deuttchen  gethan  haben 
Jur  die  Philosophic  da-  Geschichte  ;  Gntzkow, 
Zur  Philosophic der  Ges'hichte (Hamburg,  1 
Roux-Lavergne,  La  philosopliic  catholiquc  do 
Vhistoire  (1850)  ;  and  Bunsen,  ''  Outlines  of  the 
Philosophv  of  Universal  History"  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1854). 

HITCHCOCK,  Edwakd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  clergyman  and  geologist,  born  in 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  24, 1793.  He  was  princi- 
pal of  the  academy  in  his  native  place  from  1815 
to  1818 ;  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Conway.  Mass.,  from  1821  to  1825  ;  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Amherst 
college  from  1825  to  1845 ;  president  of  Amherst 
college  and  professor  of  natural  theology  and  ge- 
ology from  1845  to  1854;  and  at  the  age  of  66 
still  fills  (1860)  his  favorite  professorship.  He 
was  appointed  state  geologist  of  Massachusetts  in 
1830,  of  the  first  district  of  New  York  in  1S36, 
and  of  Vermont  in  1857.  He  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
agriculture,  and  was  solicited  to  become  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  In  1850  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  government  of  his  native  state 
to  examine  the  agricultural  schools  in  Europe. 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  and  enjoying  very 
limited  means  of  early  schooling,  he  educated 
himself  and  attained  to  his  present  position  by 
his  own  exertions.  His  life  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  identified  with  the  history  of  Amherst 
college.  Connected  with  it  almost  from  the 
beginning,  and  struggling  with  it  under  the  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments* which  nearly  crushed 
it  during  the  administration  of  his  predecessor, 
in  his  own  presidency  of  10  years  he  procured 
for  it  buildings,  apparatus,  and  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,  doubled  the  number  of 
students,  and  established  it  on  a  solid  pecuniary 
as  well  as  literary  and  scientific  basis.  He  be- 
gan his  career  as  an  author  by  the  preparation 
of  an  almanac,  which  he  conducted  for  4  years 
(1815-18),  and  the  publication  of  a  tragedy, 
the  "  Downfall  of  Bonaparte"  (1815).  He  has 
since  published  more  than  20  volumes,  beside 
numerous  sermons,  addresses,  tracts,  and  arti- 
cles in  the  scientific  and  literary  journals,  nis 
earliest  scientific  publications  were  the  "  Geol- 
ogy of  the  Connecticut  Valley"  (1823),  and  a 
u  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  within  Twenty  Miles 
of  Amherst"  (1829).  He  next  became  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
in  the  course  of  2  or  3  years  published  a  prize 
essay  on  the  "  Wine  Question,"  an  "  Argument 
for  early  Temperance"  (reprinted  in  London), 
and  "  Dyspepsia  Forestalled  and  Resisted " 
(1831),  afterward  enlarged  and  reprinted  under 
the  title  of  "  Lectures  on  Diet,  Regimen,  and 
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Employment/'  To  the  same  class,  though  of  a 
later  date  (1850),  belongs  the  "History  of  a 
Zoological  Temperance  Convention  in  Central 

Africa,"  a  volume  illustrating  tlie  author's  fancy, 
Wit,  and  humor.  In  the  sphere  of  practical  re- 
ligion may  he  mentioned  "  A  Wreath  for  the 
Tomh"  (1S39),  "Lectures  on  the  Peculiar  Phe- 
nomena, of  the  Four  Seasons"  (1850),  and  u  Me- 
moir of  Mary  Lyon"  (1851).  In  his  favorite 
science,  his  successive  "  Reports  on  the  Geology 
Of  Massachusetts"  (lSSS-^-'S-^l),  published  by 
the  state,  and  "Illustrations  of  Surface  Geol- 
ogy" (1857),  published  by  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stitution, are  invaluable  repositories  of  facts  ; 
"while  the  "Elementary  Geology,"  which  has 
passed  through  25  editions  in  America,  and 
one  third  of  that  number  in  England,  has  re- 
ceived the  public  recognition  as  a  standard 
text  book.  But  the  department  in  which 
Dr.  Hitchcock  has  gained  the  greatest  celeb- 
rity as  a  writer  is  that  of  natural  theology,  and 
especially  the  connection  between  geology 
and  religion.  His  "Religion  of  Geology  and 
its  connected  Sciences"  (1851)  was  issued  in 
two  simultaneous  editions  in  London,  and  has 
had  a  very  wide  circulation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Dr.  Hitchcock  suggested  as  well  as 
executed  the  geological  survey  of  Massachusetts, 
the  first  not  only  in  the  long  series  of  scientific 
surveys  in  the  United  States,  but  the  first  sur- 
vey of  an  entire  state  under  the  authority  of 
government  in  the  world.  The  American  geo- 
logical association  (now  the  scientific  associa- 
tion )  was  originated  at  his  suggestion,  and  he  was 
its  first  president.  Among  numerous  instances 
of  his  originality  in  starting  new  doctrines, 
or  new  arguments,  in  natural  theology,  may  be 
mentioned  his  mode  of  answering  the  objection 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  his  proofs  from 
geology  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  of  special 
providence,  and  of  special  divine  interposition 
in  nature;  and  bis  telegraphic  Bystem  of  the 
universe.  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  the  first  to  give  a 
scientific  exposition  of  the  fossil  footprints  of 
the  Connecticut  valley,  and  with  him  ichnology 
as  a  science  began.  With  scarcely  an  exception, 
specimens  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  these 
remains  are  in  his  cabinet  at  Amherst,  and  the 
"Ichnology  of  New  England,"  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  in  1858,  is  chiefly  a  de- 
scription and  illustration  of  his  own  collections. 
IIITCIICOCK,  Ethan  Au.ex,  an  American 
officer  and  author,  born  in  Vergennes,  Yt.,  May 
18,  1798.  His  father  was  Samuel  Hitchcock, 
one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States 
under  the  administration  of  President  Washing- 
ton ;  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Ethan  Allen.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1817,  entering  the  corps  of  artillery  as  a 
3d  lieutenant.  He  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  infantry  at  his  own  request,  and  was  soon 
promoted.  He  was  placed  on  duty  as  an  officer 
of  the  military  academy  in  1824,  and  in  1829  he 
became  the  military  commandant  of  the  corps 
of  cadets,  in  which  office  he  continued  until 
1S33.    From  1S37  to  1840  he  was  charged  by 


the  war  department  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  north-west  Indian  department  Reserved 
in  Florida  against  the  Indians,  and  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  where,  having  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Scott,  and  was  appointed  acting  inspector-gen- 
eral. In  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1847  he 
received  two  brevets,  one  as  colonel  and  an- 
other as  brigadier-general.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  travelled  in  Europe  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  was  sent  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  military  commandant  of  the  Pacific  divi- 
sion, lie  returned  to  the  eastern  states  in  1S54, 
and  the  following  year  voluntarily  resigned  his 
commission.  In  1855  he  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation a  pamphlet  in  support  of  his  opinion 
that  genuine  alchemy  was  not  an  art  for  making 
gold,  but  that  the  alchemists  were  students  of 
man,  whose  perfection  was  symbolized  bv  their 
"philosopher's  stone."  He  subsequently  pub- 
lished "  Remarks  upon  Alchemy  and  the  Alche- 
mists" (12mo.,  Boston,  1857),  and  "Swedenborg 
a  Hermetic  Philosopher*'  (New  York,  1858.) 

IIITCIICOCK,  Peter,  an  American  jurist, 
born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Oct.  19,  17S1,  died  in 
Painesville,  ( t»hh>,  May  11,  1853.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1S01,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1803,  and  removed  to  Burton,  Geauga 
co.,  Ohio,  in  1806.  He  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
house  of  representatives  in  1810,  and  to  the 
senate  of  Ohio  in  1812  and  1815,  and  was  speaker 
of  that  body  in  the  session  of  1815-'16;  was 
elected  in  181C  a  representative  in  congress,  and 
served  two  years  ;  was  again  elected  a  member 
of  the  senate  of  Ohio  in  1833,  and  presided  over 
that  house  as  speaker  during  the  session  of 
1834-'5 ;  and  in  1850  was  elected  a  member  of 
tho  convention  which  formed  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  Ohio.  He  was  commissioned  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  Feb.  5,  1819,  tor 
a  term  of  7  years,  and  held  the  office  by  succes- 
sive reappointments,  except  in  the  5  years  1833 
-5  and  1S42-5,  until  Feb.  9,  1852," when  his 
term  was  closed  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
constitution.  His  whole  service  as  a  judge,  in 
a  court  of  the  highest  jurisdiction,  was  28  years, 
for  6  years  of  which  he  was  chief  judge,  from 
which  high  office  he  retired  at  the  age  of  70. 

IIITZIG,  Ferdixaxd,  a  German  biblical  critic 
and  orientalist,  born  in  Baden,  June  23,  1807. 
He  was  graduated  at  Gottingen  in  1829,  and  in 
1833  was  called  to  Zurich  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy with  special  reference  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  his  lectures  soon  comprised 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Semitic  and  other 
oriental  languages.  Hitzig's  fame  as  a  biblical 
scholar  rests  mainly  on  his  "Translation  and  In- 
terpretation of  the  Prophet  Isaiah"  (Heidelberg, 
1833).  A  translation  with  a  historieo-critical 
commentary  of  the  Psalms  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg, 
1885— '6)  was  followed  by  several  works  on  the 
prophets.  Of  his  other  works  may  be  mention- 
ed :  "  The  Invention  of  the  Alphabet"  (Zurich, 
1S40)  ;  "  Earliest  History  and  Mythology  of 
the  Philistines"  (Lepsic.  1845);  and  "Abridged 
Manual  for  the  Old  Testament"  (Lepsic,  1855). 
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HNEWKOWSKY,  Sebastiax,  a  Bohemian 
poet,  born  in  Zebrak,  March  19, 1770,  died  June 
7,  1847.  lie  holds  a  conspicuous  position  among 
the  regenerators  of  Cechic  poetry,  by  his  influ- 
ence upon  other  literary  men,  and  by  his  own 
writings,  among  which  are  dramatic  and  poetical 
works,  an  epic  entitled  "The  Bohemian  War 
of  Maidens,"  and  a  poem  on  Faust. 

HOADLEY,  Bexjamin,  an  English  prelate, 
born  in  Westerham,  Nov.  14,  1676,  died  in 
Chelsea,  April  17,  1761.  After  leaving  Cam- 
bridge,, he  was  for  some  years  lecturer  of  St. 
Mildred's,  and  in  1704  was  settled  as  rector  of  a 
church  in  London.  He  soon  made  himself 
known  as  a  champion  of  liberal  opinions  in 
his  controversies  with  Atterbury  and  the  high 
church  party  ;  and  his  "  Measure  of  Obedience," 
on  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  so  pleased  the 
commons,  in  1709,  that  thdy  petitioned  the 
queen  for  his  preferment,  but  she  gave  no 
heed  to  the  request.  On  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  however,  he  was  promoted  successively  to 
the  sees  of  Bangor  in  1715,  Hereford  in  1720, 
Salisbury  in  1723,  and  Winchester  in  1734.  In 
1717,  while  bishop  of  Bangor,  he  preached  his 
celebrated  sermon  on  the  words:  "My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  which  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  "Bangorian  controversy,"  in  which 
Hoadley  asserted  the  supreme  authority  of 
Christ  as  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  he 
had  not  delegated  his  power,  as  absent  temporal 
rulers  sometimes  do,  to  any  persons  as  his  vice- 
gerents or  deputies.  In  these  positions  he  was 
assailed  by  many,  and  especially  by  William 
Law,  the  champioji  of  authority  both  in  church 
and  state,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  discussion  became  so  violent  in  the 
convocation  that  that  body  was  prorogued  in 
1717,  and  not  again  permitted  to  meet  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  His  writings,  which  are 
numerous,  were  collected  and  published  by  his 
son  John  Hoadley  (3  vols,  fol.,  London,  1773). 
Akenside  has  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  his 
memory. — Benjamix,  M.D.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1705,  died  in 
Chelsea,  Aug.  10, 1757.  He  entered  Cambridge 
April  8,  1722,  was  graduated  doctor  in  medicine 
in  1729,  and  then  settled  in  London,  where  his 
professional  success  was  such  that  in  1742  iic 
received  the  appointment  of  physician  to  his 
majesty's  household.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
came physician  to  the  household  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  continuing  to  hold  both  offices  at  the 
same  time,  although  the  prince  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  his  father.  Having  already  achiev- 
ed a  reputation  in  the  world  of  letters  by  sev- 
eral scientific  lectures  and  papers,  he  produced 
in  1747  his  comedy  of  "The  Suspicious  Hus- 
band," which  ranks  among  the  most  entertain- 
ing on  the  English  stage.  He  assisted  Hogarth 
in  his  "Analysis  of  Beauty,"  and  in  1756  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson  "  Obser- 
vations on  a  Series  of  Electrical  Experiments." 
— John,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Lon- 
don, Oct,  8,  1711,  died  March  16,  1776.  He 
was  educated  at  Hackney  and  Cambridge,  and 


afterward  began  the  study  of  law,  which  he 
abandoned  alter  having  received  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  In  1735  he  was  admitted  to  orders, 
and  received  from  his  father  the  appointment 
of  chancellor  of  Winchester.  Be  was  chaplain 
to  the  households  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  princess  dowager,  prebendary  of  Winches- 
ter, rector  of  St.  Mary's  near  Southampton  and 
of  Overton,  and  master  of  St.  Cross.  He  wrote 
several  poems  contained  in  Dodsley's  collection, 
and  was  the  author  of  "Love's  Revenge,"  a 
pastoral  (1737) ;  "  Jephtha,"  an  oratorio  (4737)  ; 
"Phoebe."  a  pastoral  (1748):  and  "The  Force 
of  Truth,"  an  oratorio  (1764).  He  wrote  the  oth 
act  of  Miller's  "Mahomet,"  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  his  brother's 
"  Suspicious  Husband,"  revised  Lillo's  "  Arden 
of  Feversham,"  and  left  a  number  of  dramatic 
pieces  in  MS.    He  also  edited  his  father's  works. 

HOANGr-HAI.     See  Yellow  Sea. 

HOAXG-HO  (Yellow  river),  called  by  the 
Thibetans  Rmatchu,  by  the  Mongols  Kara- 
muren  or  Khatun-gol,  a  river  in  China,  said 
to  be  the  6th  in  the  world  in  length.  It  rises 
in  Tartarv  in  the  territory  of  Koko-nor,  about 
lat.  35°  30'  N.,  long.  96°  E.,  1,290  m.  distant 
in  a  straight  line  from  its  mouth,  although  its 
whole  course,  including  windings,  is  estimated 
by  Bitter  to  exceed  2,480  miles.  Its  sources 
have  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Ac- 
cording to  Chinese  accounts,  it  takes  its  rise 
from  two  small  lakes  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the 
Bayan  Kara  mountains,  and  is  known  at  first 
as  the  Tshi-ping-ho  (river  with  red  banks).  It 
passes  through  the  lake  Oling-hai,  and,  receiv- 
ing then  the  name  of  Hoang-ho,  flows  S.  E.  and 
E.  through  a  valley  formed  between  the  W. 
part  of  the  Peling  range  and  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Bayan  Kara,  until  it  reaches  the  Chinese 
frontier  at  the  X.  W.  corner  of  the  province  of 
Se-chuen.  Sweeping  around  the  foot  of  the 
Bayan  Kara,  it  now  flows  westward  about  120 
in.  along  the  X.  base  of  that  range,  after  which 
it  again  doubles  upon  its  course  with  a  long 
curve  toward  the  X.  and  E.,  and  crosses  the 
frontier  into  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-su. 
Its  banks  up  to  this  point,  a  distance  of  nearly 
700  m.  from  its  source,  are  steep  and  rocky, 
and  the  country  through  which  it  flows  is  in- 
habited almost  solely  by  nomadic  tribes.  Xo 
towns  are  passed  on  this  part  of  its  course. 
After  entering  Kan-su  its  valley  presents  more 
of  the  aspect  of  civilization.  Its  volume  is  now 
swelled  by  numerous  large  tributaries,  of  which 
the  Tahia  and  Tatung  are  the  most  considerable. 
At  Lan-chu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  it 
reaches  the  frreat  wall,  along  which  it  flows  E., 
X.,  and  X.  E.,  and  near  the  city  of  Xing-heea 
separates  into  a  labyrinth  of  branches,  which 
reunite  on  the  borders  of  the  Ortous  desert,  on 
the  X.  side  of  the  wall.  After  a  course  of 
about  350  m.  in  Mongolia,  during  which  it  forms 
the  W.  and  X.  boundaries  of  the  Ortous  coun- 
try and  is  again  divided  for  a  time  into  many 
branches,  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  from  E.  to  S., 
recrosses  the  wall,  and  flows  along  the  W.  boun- 
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dary  of  the  province  of  Shan-si,  separating  it 
from  Ortous  and  from  the  province  of  Shen-si. 
It  is  joined  during  this  southern  course  hy  va- 
rious small  affluents.  From  N  ing-heea  thus  far 
its  left  bank  is  bordered  by  mountain  ranges, 
those  of  Holang-shan  and  In-shan  lying  between 
the  Ortous  and  the  great  desert  of  G<>bi,  and 
another  ridge  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Shan-si.  Along  the  borders  of  this  province 
the  Hoang-ho  is  imperfectly  known.  The  Jes- 
uit missionaries  relate  that  it  is  obstructed  by 
cataracts,  the  position  of  which  is  not  laid  down, 
and  its  course  is  so  rapid  that  little  use  can  be 
made  of  it  for  navigation,  except  toward  the  S. 
part  of  the  province.  In  lat.  40°  30'  N.  it  is 
800  feet  wide,  and  about  40  or  50  m.  further 
down  its  width  is  1,200  or  1,400  feet.  Its  val- 
ley is  here  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  At  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  Shan-si  the  Hoang-ho  meets 
the  Hoei-ho  flowing  eastward,  and  being  joined 
by  that  river  makes  a  sharp  turn  in  the  same 
direction,  flows  through  the  provinces  of  Ho- 
nan.  Shan-tung,  and  Iviang-su,  with  a  slight  de- 
viation first  toward  the  N.  and  then  toward  the 
S.,  and  enters  the  Yellow  sea  by  a  broad  estu- 
ary in  lat.  34°  N.,  long.  120°  E.,  about  150  m. 
N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Af- 
ter the  junction  of  the  Hoei-ho  the  Hoang-ho 
flows  for  about  150  m.  through  a  hilly  country, 
and  then  enters  the  great  lowlands  of  northern 
China.  Here,  according  to  ancient  accounts, 
it  formerly  separated  into  two  branches,  the 
northern  and  more  considerable  of  which  flowed 
into  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee.  There  are  not 
wanting  indications  in  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  country  that  this  was  the  case.  Vast 
morasses  are  found  N.  of  the  present  channel 
of  the  river,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  Wei-ho,  which  rises  in  these  swamps  and 
finds  its  way  to  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee  through 
the  Pei-ho,  occupies  the  bed  of  the  N.  arm  of 
the  Hoang-ho.  It  is  certain  that  the  Hoang-ho 
is  constantly  undergoing  great  changes.  For 
500  m.  of  its  lower  course  its  bed,  according  to 
the  French  missionary  Hue,  is  higher  than 
the  surrounding  plain,  /ind  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  mud  is  continually  rising. 
Dikes  are  built  at  an  enormous  expense  to 
confine  it  within  bounds,  and  the  cost  of  these 
embankments  in  a  single  year  (1779)  was  no 
less  than  $8,000,000.  Nevertheless  frightful 
inundations  sometimes  occur,  and  the  emperor 
Kien-long  declared  to  Lord  Macartney  that  the 
Hoang-ho  river  gave  him  more  trouble  than  ail 
the  cares  of  government.  A  canal  was  built  by 
this  emperor  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  stream,  extending  from  Y-fong-hien  in  Ho- 
nan  to  an  arm  of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hn,  a  distance 
of  over  100  ra.  This  lake  communicates  with 
the  Hoang-ho  about  70  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Embankments  are  necessary  even  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ortous  desert.  M.  Hue,  who  crossed 
the  river  at  that  place  in  Nov.  1846,  found  the 
adjacent  country  inundated,  although  it  was 
the  dry  season.  About  40  m.  from  its  mouth 
the  Hoang-ho  is  crossed  by  the  grand  canal. 


In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  its  waters  are 
clear  ;  the  yellow  tinge  on  account  of  which  it 
is  named  is  acquired  on  its  passage  through  a 
clayey  soil  on  the  frontiers  of  Kan-su.  Its  basin 
covers  an  area  of  about  700,000  sq.  m. 

HOAEE,  Sir  Biciiaed  Colt,  an  English 
topographer  and  antiquary,  born  Dec.  9,  1758. 
died  May  19,  1838.  Being  very  wealthy,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  art,  to  avoid 
the  tedium  of  an  idle  life.  He  travelled  exten- 
sively on  the  continent,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily.  He 
afterward  visited  "Wales  and  Ireland,  which  he 
illustrated  with  pen  and  pencil.  His  chief 
work,  however,  is  his  history  of  "Wiltshire,  an- 
cient aud  modern.  The  author  did  not  live  to 
complete  it.  He  printed  several  other  works 
for  private  circulation. 

IIOABE,  William,  an  English  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  born  at  Eye,  near  Ipswich, 
about  1707,  died  in  Bath  in  1792.  He  painted 
portraits  of  Pitt,  Grenville,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  other  distinguished 
men  of  the  age,  and  also  several  altarpieces  for 
churches  in  England.  He  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal members  of  the  royal  academy,  and  for 
many  years  contributed  regularly  to  its  exhibi- 
tions.— Prince,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
an  author  and  artist,  born  in  Bath  in  1754,  died 
in  Brighton  in  1834.  He  studied  in  the  royal 
academy,  and  subsequently  under  Raphael 
Mengs  at  Borne.  In  1799  he  succeeded  Boswell 
as  foreign  secretary  to  the  royal  academy.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  ■ 
dramatic  pieces,  the  chief  of  which  are  :  "  Such 
Things  Were,"  a  tragedy,  performed  in  1788 ; 
"  No  Sone,  No  Supper,"  a  comic  opera  (1790)  ; 
"The  Cave  of  Trophonius"  (1791);  "Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage"  (1792);  "The  Prize"  (1793); 
"Mv  Grandmother"  (1793);  "The  Three  and 
the  Deuce"  (1795)  ;  "Lock  and  Key"  (1796)  ; 
"Mahmoud"  (1796);  "Julia"  (1796);  "A 
Friend  in  Need  "  (1797) ;  "  Chains  of  the  Heart" 
(1802) ;  "  Partners"  (1805) ;  "  Something  to  Do" 
(1808).  He  published  in  1806  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Kequisite  Cultivation  and  Present  State 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  England." 

HOBART,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Sept,  14,  1775.  died  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1830.  His  ancestors,  in  1663, 
had  emigrated  from  Norfolk,  England,  and  set- 
tled in  Hingham,  Mass.  His  father,  Enoch  IIo- 
bart,  was  commander  of  a  merchant  ship.  In 
1788  he  entered  the  college  of  Philadelphia, 
whence  in  1791  he  was  transferred  to  Princeton 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1793.  At 
first,  owing  to  some  family  considerations,  Mr. 
Hobart  reluctantly  undertook  to  fit  himself  for 
the  duties  of  a  merchant  in  the  counting  house 
of  his  brother-in-law  ;  but  finding,  after  no  long 
experience,  that  hie  tastes  and  inclinations  led 
him  in  another  direction,  he  resolved  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
Receiving  at  this  time  an  invitation  to  a  tutor- 
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■ship  at  Princeton,  lie  accepted  the  post,  and  be- 
gan the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  Jan.  1796.  At 
the  same  time  he  studied  theology  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  In  the  spring  of  1798  he 
resigned  his  tutorship  and  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
supervision  of  Bishop  White,  by  whom  he  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  June  3,  1798,  and 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  two  suburban 
parishes  near  Philadelphia.  In  1799  he  was 
called  to  Christ's  church,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  where  ho  remained,  according  to  his  engage- 
ment, one  year;  and  then,  having  been  married 
early  in  May,  1800,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Chandler  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  George's  church,  Hempstead, 
L.  I.  St.  Mark's  church,  New  York,  offered  him 
the  rectorship,  but  he  declined  it.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  however,  he  was  invited  to 
become  an  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church, 
New  York,  which  position  he  accepted.  In 
1801  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Provoost. 
Mr.  Hobart  had  already  been  secretary  of  the 
house  of  bishops,  and  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  convention  of  New  York,  deputy  to  the 
general  conventions  of  1801,  '4,  and  '8,  and  was 
on  the  last  two  occasions  secretary  to  the  house 
of  clerical  and  lay  deputies.  In  1800  Union 
college  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
Bishop  Moore  of  New  York  having  been  dis- 
abled from  public  service  by  a  paralytic  stroke, 
Dr.  Hobart  was  elected  assistant  bishop  in  Feb. 
1811,  and  was  consecrated  Feb.  29,  1811.  In 
consequence  of  Bishop  Moore's  infirmities  Bishop 
Hobart  was  charged  with  the  entire  duty  of  over- 
seeing the  church  throughout  the  state  of  New 
York,  over  the  whole  of  which  the  diocese  of 
New  York  then  extended.  In  1812  he  was  made 
assistant  rector  of  Trinity  church,  and  on  Bishop 
Moore's  death,  in  1810,  he  became  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  was  also  called  to  the  rector- 
ship of  Trinity  church.  Bishop  Hobart  was 
specially  active  in  forming  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  New  York,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts 
was  the  foundation  of  the  general  theological 
seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
In  1821  he  consented  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  pulpit  el- 
oquence in  this  institution.  His  health  failing 
uuder  his  severe  labors  in  the  latter  part  of 
1823,  he  embarked  for  England  in  a  packet 
ship,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool,  Nov.  1.  While 
abroad  he  visited  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  investigations  and  inquiries  relative 
to  the  progress  of  religion  and  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  Europe.  Although  in  Eng- 
land he  was  received  with  deference  and  re- 
spect, he  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  find  that 
the  clergy  generally  of  the  American  Episcopal 
church  were  charged  in  various  publications 
with  not  preaching  the  gospel  in  its  plainness 
and  fulness,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  rep- 
resented as  insisting  upon  externals  to  the  neg- 
lect of  essentials  in  religion.     To  disprove  this 


charge,  he  published  in  London,  in  1824,  2  vol« 
nines  of  his  discourses,  which  bad  been  preach- 
ed in  the  ordinary  course  of  parochial  duty.  He 
returned  home  in  1825.  His  first  sermon  after 
his  arrival  was  glowing  and  patriotic  to  an  un- 
usual degree ;  and  though  it  may  be  true  that 
the  exceptions  of  the  English  to  its  freencss  of 
tone  and  to  many  of  its  opinions  were  not  with- 
out force,  yet  it  showed  how  truly  and  heartily 
the  preacher  was  an  American  as  well  as  a 
bishop.  Theological  education,  Sunday  schools, 
domestic  and  foreign  missions,  the  Bible  and 
prayer  book  society,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
tract  society,  and  others  of  a  similar  character, 
commanded  his  warm  and  steady  support.  Ho 
visited  the  Oneida  Indians  in  1818,  and  again 
in  1820  ;  and  it  was  through  him  that  Eleazar 
Williams  (who  was  afterward  thought  by  some  ' 
to  be  the  lost  dauphin,  Louis  XVII.)  was  ad- 
mitted to  orders  and  officiated  among  the  Onei- 
das.  Bishop  Hobart  died  of  bilious  fever  while 
on  an  episcopal  visitation  at  Auburn,  and  was 
buried  in  New  York.  A  widow  and  several 
children  survived  him  ;  one  of  his  sons  is  now 
(1800)  an  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  church, 
New  York. — Representing  as  he  did  the  old- 
fashioned  high  churchmen  of  his  day,  Bishop 
Hobart  never  scrupled  to  set  forth  with  all  bold- 
ness the  views  and  sentiments  which  necessarily 
brought  him  into  collision  with  Christians  of 
other  denominations,  and  which  were  not  wholly 
approved  of  by  many  in  his  own  church.  Hence, 
he  insisted  that  the  Bible  should  always  be  ac- 
companied by  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
as  its  best  interpreter;  and  advocated  the  pub- 
lishing by  churchmen  of  tracts  distinctively  Epis- 
copalian ;  the  carrying  on  of  missions  only  in  the 
church's  way  ;  and  the  use  of  the  prayer  book  or 
some  precomposed  form  of  prayer  on  all  occasions 
of  worship.  Hence,  he  opposed  the  formation  of 
the  American  Bible  society,  the  American  tract 
society,  and  every  other  plan  for  carrying  on 
good  works  by  Christians  of  different  denomi- 
nations amalgamated  together  for  the  purpose. 
Hence,  too,  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  validi- 
ty of  any  but  Episcopal  orders,  and  refused  to 
join  with  any  but  Episcopal  clergy  in  ministe- 
rial acts  and  services.  Beside  a  large  number 
of  pamphlets,  occasional  sermons,  and  charges, 
he  wras  the  author  or  editor  of  several  publica- 
tions* which  have  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 
Among  his  most  important  works  are :  "  Com- 
panion for  the  Altar"  (New  York,  1804) ;  "  Com- 
panion for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts"  (1804 ;  21st 
ed.  1850);  "Apology  for  Apostolic  Order"  (1807); 
"  State  of  Departed  Spirits  ;"  "  Communicant's 
Manual;"  "Clergyman's  Companion;"  "Chris- 
tian's Manual  of  Faith  and  Devotion ;"  and  an 
edition  of  D'Oylcyand  Mant's  "Commentary  on 
the  Bible"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1818-'20).  His  posthu- 
mous works,  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  William 
Berrian,  D.D.,  appeared  in  1833  (3  vols.  8vo.). 

HOBARTON,  or  Hobart  Town,  tho  capital 
of  the  British  colony  of  Tasmania  or  Van 
Diemen's  Land^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  20 
m.  from  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  land- 
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locked  harbor  called  Sullivan  cove;  lat.  42° 
53'  S.,  long.  147°  21'  E. ;  pop.  in  1857,  18,258. 
The  river  Derwent  flows  into  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  the  town  is  delightfully  situated  at  its 
mouth.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  colony,  which  in  1856  amounted  respec- 
tively to  £1,442,106  and  £1,207,802,  come  to 
this  port.  Hobarton  and  all  the  other  ports  of 
Tasmania  are  free  to  foreign  whaling  vessels. 
About  '28  vessels  with  84  boats  and  630  men 
are  employed  in  the  whaling  trade,  for  which 
the  inhabitants  evince  great  aptitude.  A  prize 
of  £10  is  given  at  the  central  school  of  Hobar- 
ton to  the  boy  most  proficient  in  navigation, 
who  engages  to  apprentice  himself  to  a  whaler. 
The  city  possesses  a  high  school,  numerous 
private  seminaries,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a 
magnetic  observatory,  and  a  royal  society  of 
sciences  which  publishes  its  transactions;  and 
7  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  Der- 
went is  navigable  by  considerable  vessels  for  3 
in.  above  the  town,  and  by  craft  of  50  tons  for 
20  m.  higher. 

IIOBBEMA,  or  Hobbima,  MiKDEiinouT,  a 
Flemish  landscape  painter,  born  in  Ooevorden, 
Holland,  or  according  to  some  authorities  in 
Antwerp,  about  1611,  died  in  1G99.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that 
he  probably  lived  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Ruysdael,  Berghem,  and 
Vandervelde.  His  subjects  are  simple  land- 
scapes, but  the  admirable  perspective,  the  ful- 
ness and  purity  of  color,  and  the  firmness  of 
execution  give  to  his  homeliest  scenes  a  marked 
and  distinctive  character.  The  figures  in  his 
pictures  were  frequently  added  by  Teniers, 
Ostade,  or  Vandervelde.  Within  the  last  5 
years  well  authenticated  pictures  of  Hobbema 
have  been  known  to  bring  from  60,000  to  80,000 
francs. 

HOBBES,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher, 
born  in  Malmesbury,  "Wiltshire,  April  5,  15S8, 
died  in  Derbyshire,  Dec.  4,  1679.  The  son  of 
a  clergyman,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  15  to 
Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  where  for  5  years  he 
applied  himself  to  logic  and  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy. He  afterward  became  private  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Cavendish  (soon  created 
earl  of  Devonshire),  and  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy  with  his  pupil,  the  son  of  Lord  Caven- 
dish. On  his  return  to  England  he  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Lord  Bacon,  and  is  said 
to  have  aided  the  last  in  translating  some  of  his 
works  into  Latin.  Ben  Jonson  revised  for  him 
his  first  publication,  the  translation  of  Thucy- 
dides  (London,  1628),  undertaken  with  a  view 
of  preventing  the  disturbances  which  threatened 
his  country  "by  showing  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  the  fatal  consequences  of 
intestine  troubles."  Severely  afflicted  by  the 
death  both  of  his  patron  and  pupil,  he  again 
visited  France  and  Italy  with  a  son  of  Sir 
Gervase  Clifton,  but  returned  to  England  in 
1631  at  the  solicitation  of  the  countess  dowager 
of  Devonshire  to  undertake  the  education  of 


the  young  earl.  With  his  new  pupil  he  went 
abroad  again  in  1634,  and  during  an  absence  of 
3  years  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Father  Mer- 
senne,  Gassendi,  and  Galileo.  He  withdrew 
again  from  England  in  1640  at  the  approach  of 
the  civil  war,  and  resided  for  more  than  10  years 
in  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Descartes.  In  1 642  a  fe  w  copies  of  his  Elementa 
Philosophica  de  Cite  were  printed  at  Paris  and 
distributed  among  his  friends,  and  the  work  was 
published  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Amsterdam  in 
1647.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  mathe- 
matical tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
Charles  II.,  then  resident  in  Paris.  In  1650  his 
treatises  on  u  Human  Nature"  and  De  Corpora 
Politico  appeared  in  London,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  his  "Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Form, 
and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesia?tieai 
and  Civil."  The  last  contains  the  complete  sys- 
tem of  his  philosophy,  treating  the  same  sub- 
jects often  in  the  same  language  as  his  3  pre- 
vious works.  After  its  publication  he  returned 
to  England,  and  wrote  a  "Letter  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity"  (1654),  which  involved  him  in 
a  long  controversy  with  Bishops  Bramhall  and 
Laney.  He  carried  on  also  for  20  years  a  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Wallis,  professor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford,  which  gained  him  little  honor  among 
mathematicians ;  his  claim  was  that  he  bad  dis- 
covered the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  His  opin- 
ions were  during  this  period  assailed  by  all 
classes  of  religionists  and  by  many  eminent 
writers;  and  in  1666  his  "Leviathan"  and  De 
Cite  were  censured  by  parliament.  Yet  he  was 
personally  esteemed  by  his  former  pupil  the 
king,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  £100  from 
the  privy  purse,  though,  yielding  to  the  persua- 
sions of  divines,  he  forbade  the  philosopher  his 
presence.  His  fame,  too,  was  spread  throughout 
Europe;  foreign  ambassadors  were  interested  to 
see  him ;  and  Cosmo  de1  Medici,  prince  of  Tus- 
cany, visited  him  and  solicited  his  portrait  and  a 
collection  of  his  works  to  take  to  Florence.  Ho 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  the  earl  of 
Devonshire's  seats  in  Derbyshire,  and  continued 
to  write  at  an  advanced  age.  His  principal  later 
publications  are  an  English  version  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  (1675-'7),  of  which  3  editions  were 
called  for  iu  less  than  10  years,  though  Pope 
characterizes  it  as  "too  mean  for  criticism;" 
the  "Decameron  Physiologicum,  or  Ten  Dia- 
logues on  Natural  Philosophy"  (1678) ;  an  auto- 
biography in  Latin  verse  (1679,  translated  by 
himself  into  English  verse)  ;  and  "  Behemoth, 
or  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England 
from  1640  to  1660,"  published  posthumously 
(1679).  He  possessed  remarkable  independence 
and  disinterestedness  of  character,  though  he  was 
often  as  haughty  and  dogmatic  in  his  manners 
as  in  his  polemical  writings.  The  earl  of  Devon- 
shire entertained  him  in  ease,  leaving  him  free 
to  follow  his  own  tastes,  and  was  wont  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  humorist  whom  nobody  could  ac- 
count for.  Dr.  Kennet  relates  some  particulars 
of  his  daily  life  in  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Caven- 
dish Family:"  "His  professed  rule  of  health 
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■was  to  dedicate  the  morning  to  his  exercise  and 
the  afternoon  to  his  studies.  At  his  first  rising 
therefore  he  walked  out  and  climbed  any  hill 
within  his  roach ;  or,  if  the  weather  was  not 
dry,  he  fatigued  himself  within  doors,  by  some 
exercise  or  other,  to  be  in  a  sweat.  .  .  .  After 
this  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfast ;  and  then 
went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  earl, 
the  countess,  and  the  children,  and  any  consider- 
able strangers,  paying  some  short  addresses  to 
all  of  them.  He  kept  these  rounds  till  about  12 
o'clock,  when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided 
for  him,  which  he  ate  always  by  himself  without 
ceremony.  Soon  after  dinner  he  retired  to  his 
study,  and  had  his  candle  with  10  or  12  pipes 
of  tobacco  laid  by  him  ;  then,  shutting  his  door, 
he  fell  to  smoking,  thinking,  and  writing  for 
several  hours." — The  speculations  of  Hobbes 
start  from  the  principle  that  sensation  is  the 
only  originator  of  knowledge  and  medium  of 
truth ;  and,  as  we  can  perceive  through  the 
senses  only  what  is  material,  he  concluded  that 
matter,  the  material  universe,  is  the  only  reality. 
The  mind  is  but  a  physical  organization,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  result  from  the 
pressure  or  impact  of  material  objects  upon  it. 
Sensation  consists  in  the  movement  of  particles 
of  matter,  which  gradually  ceases  after  the 
actual  period  of  impact,  and  the  vividness  of 
the  conception  gradually  diminishes.  This  M  de- 
caying sense"  is  imagination,  but,  if  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  fact  of  its  being  a  lingering 
image  of  the  past,  then  it  is  memory.  Imagi- 
nation and  memory,  therefore,  are  the  same 
thing  only  viewed  from  different  standpoints. 
Knowledge  he  affirms  to  be  of  two  kinds :  first, 
"  knowledge  original,"  derived  from  direct  im- 
pressions of  external  things  by  sensation  ;  sec- 
ond, remembrance  of  the  former,  or  knowledge 
of  words  or  of  the  truth  of  propositions.  He  lays 
immense  stress  on  language,  without  which  he 
says  the  simplest  process  of  reasoning  could  not 
be  performed ;  understanding  is  only  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  the  relation  between  words  and 
things;  and  errors  in  reasoning,  which  is  hut  a 
numerical  calculation,  arise  only  from  defec- 
tive definitions  and  the  wrong  employment  of 
names.  But,  though  he  thus  accepted  the  ex- 
treme results  of  nominalism,  he  wrote  the 
weighty  aphorism  :  "  "Words  are  wise  men's 
counters ;  they  do  but  reckon  by  them  ;  but  they 
are  the  money  of  fools."  The  ethics  of»Hobbes 
follow  necessarily  from  his  metaphysics.  If 
every  thought  is  but  a  compound  of  sensations, 
then  good  and  evil  can  be  only  expressions  for 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations ;  they  have 
no  absolute  character,  but  mean  simply  per- 
sonal pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  highest  motives 
of  life  must  be  to  attain  the  one  and  avoid  the 
other.  Moreover,  as  man  does  not  determine 
for  himself  the  law  of  sensation  and  the  condi- 
tions of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  follows  that  he  is 
absolutely  subject  to  circumstances  and  the 
creature  of  necessity.  Hence  results  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  political  theory  of 
Hobbes.  Nature  dictates  to  every  man  the  right 


to  seek  his  own  happiness,  the  highest  end  of 
being,  at  whatever  expense  to  his  fellow  men. 
The  state  of  nature,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  war- 
fare among  men,  each  seeking  to  advance  only 
his  own  interests,  and  being  therefore  in  hostile 
collision  with  every  other.  Experience,  how- 
ever, proves  a  state  of  universal  warfare  to  be 
one  of  universal  suffering,  and  reason  therefore 
dictates  the  institution  of  government  and  other 
social  institutions  to  be  the  antagonists  of  man's 
natural  selfishness.  The  state  should  be  erected 
into  a  leviathan  power,  sufficiently  mighty  to 
coerce  the  will  of  the  individual  against  his 
nature,  and  its  perfect  form  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, to  which  should  be  given  supreme  con- 
trol over  every  thing  connected  with  law.  morals, 
and  religion.  Among  the  principal  opponents 
of  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  in  his  own 
time  were  Clarendon,  Cudworth,  and  Cumber- 
land. Dr.  "Warburton  called  him  "  the  terror 
of  the  last  age.  The  press  sweat  with  contro- 
versy, and  every  young  churchman  militant 
would  try  his  arms  in  thundering  on  Hoi 
steel  cap."  In  respect  of  style  he  is  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  metaphysical  writers,  and  one 
of  the  best  English  authors.  Mackintosh  pro- 
nounces it  "the  very  perfection  of  didacjic  lan- 
guage," and  Macaulay  alludes  to  it  as  "more 
precise  and  luminous  than  has  ever  been  em- 
ployed by  any  other  metaphysical  writer."  The 
best  complete  edition  of  his  English  and  Latin 
works  is  that  prepared  bv  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  (16  vols.,  London,  1839-4:0  1. 

HOBBY,  a  falcon  of  the  genus  hypotriorchis 
(Boie).  This  genus  differs  from  falao  (Linn.) 
in  having  longer  and  more  slender  tarsi,  cover- 
ed in  front  with  large  hexagonal  scales,  and 
very  long  and  slender  toes.  The  species  of 
this  genus,  to  which  the  American  pigeon  hawk 
(H.  coh/mbarius,  Linn.)  belongs,  prefer  wooded 
and  cultivated  places,  and  are  generally  migra- 
tory ;  they  fly  with  great  rapidity  and  fir  a 
long  time,  pursuing  the  swift  migratory  birds. 
The  common  hobby  (IT.  subbuUo<~L\im.)  resem- 
bles the  peregrine  falcon  in  appearance,  but  is 
of  smaller  size,  being  only  12  inches  long  with 
an  expanse  of  wings  of  2C>  inches,  the  female 
being  2  inches  longer  and  wider. 

HOBHOUSE,  Jonx  Cam,  Lord  Broughton, 
an  English  statesman  and  author,  born  Ju: 
1786.  At  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1808,  he  contracted  an  in- 
timacy with  Lord  Byron,  with  whom  in  1S09  he 
travelled  over  Turkey,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of 
southern  Europe,  and  subsequently  in  Switzer-' 
land  and  Italy.  After  his  return  to  England 
appeared  his  "  Journey  through  Albania  and 
other  Provinces  of  Turkey  -with  Lord  Byron" 
(•ito.,  1812),  which  was  highly  commended; 
and  in  1816  he  published  the  "Last  Reign  of 
Napoleon"  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  giving  a  description 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  A  volume  of  verse  had  previ- 
ously testified  to  his  literary  tastes  and  accom- 
plishments. In  1819,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication    of  a  pamphlet  which  contained 
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a  severe  attack  on  the  house  of  commons,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing committed  a  breach  of  privilege.  Upon 
his  release  his  cause  was  espoused  by  the  elect- 
ors of  Westminster,  who,  in  spite  of  the  strenu- 
ous and  animated  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  re- 
turned him  to  parliament  after  a  memorable  con- 
test. He  showed  himself  an  able  speaker  and 
an  energetic  reformer,  but  his  radical  opinions 
became  so  far  modified  that  in  1S31  he  entered 
the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  as  secretary  of  war. 
He  was  subsequently  made  secretary  of  state 
for  Ireland.  In  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Melbourne 
he  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
a  position  Avhich  he  also  occupied  in  the  Bus- 
sell  ministry  from  1846  to  1851,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Broughton  of  Broughton  Gilford  in  "Wiltshire. 
He  has  since  then  participated  but  little  in 
political  life. 

HOB-NOB,  or  Hab-Nac,  an  English  challenge 
to  reciprocal  drinking,  of  uncertain  origin.  If 
derived  from  the  Saxon  habban,  to  have,  and 
ncebban,  not  to  have,  the  question, "  Will  you  hob- 
nob with  me?"  would  signify  primarily  :  "Do 
you  choose,  or  not,  to  have  a  glass  of  wine?" 
According  to  another  explanation,  the  hob  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  projection  in 
the  corner  of  the  chimney  where  a  part  of  the 
beer  was  placed  to  warm.  When  beer  was  re- 
quired, it  was  customary  for  the  attendants  to 
ask  :  "  From  the  hob  or  not  from  the  hob  ?" 
which  phrase,  being  in  constant  use,  was  suc- 
cessively contracted  to  "hob  or  no  hob"  and  to 
"hob-nob."  Hob-nob  is  also  explained  as  a 
north  country  word,  signifying  hit  or  miss,  at 
a  venture,  rashly. 

HOBOKEN,  a  city  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New  York,  with 
which  it  has  frequent  communication  by  3  steam 
ferries,  and  about  2  m.  above  Jersey  City  ;  pop. 
in  1855,  6,727.  It  contains  churches  of  sev- 
eral denominations,  has  extensive  ship-building 
yards,  and  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied 
with  water,  which  is  brought  from  the  Passaic 
river.  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  citizens  of  New  York,  or  of  residence 
for  persons  doing  business  in  that  city.  The 
"  Elysian  Fields,"  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city, 
are  favorite  pleasure  grounds,  and  Castle  Point, 
an  elevation  about  ^  m.  from  the  ferries,  is  fre- 
quently visited  for  its  magnificent  view  of  the 
river  and  harbor. 

_  HOBSON'S  CHOICE,  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  a  forced  choice,  when  the  alternative 
presented  is:  "This  or  nothing."  It  owes  its 
origin  to  Tobias  Hobson,  a  carrier  at  Cambridge, 
England,  who,  according  to  the  "  Spectator," 
No.  509,  was  the  first  man  in  England  to  let 
out  hackney  horses.  He  kept  a  stable  of  40 
horses,  always  ready  for  travelling,  and  furnish- 
ed with  the  proper  equipments.  Whenever  a 
customer  came,  he  was  led  into  the  stable  and 
told  to  take  his  choice;  but  whatever  his  choice 
might  be,  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  take  the 
horse  which  stood  nearest  to  the  door.     In  this 


way  every  person  was  equally  well  served  ac- 
cording to  his  chance,  and  every  horse  was 
ridden  with  the  same  justice.  Hence  arose  the 
proverb  of  "  Ilobson's  choice,"  when  amid  a 
variety  an  election  is  forced  upon  one.  Hob- 
son  is  the  subject  of  two  of  Milton's  short 
poems,  "  On  the  University  Carrier." 

HOCHE,  Lazake,  a  French  soldier,  born  in 
Montreuil,  near  Versailles,  June  25,  1708,  died 
Sept.  17,  1797.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  work- 
man, and  being  set  while  a  mere  child  to  earn 
his  own  living,  received  scarcely  any  education. 
At  16  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  where  he  im- 
proved his  spare  moments  by  study  and  em- 
broidering waistcoats,  which  he  sold  to  officers 
to  supply  himself  with  books.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution,  he  was  ser- 
geant in  the  regiment  of  gardes  Frangaises. 
Being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
regiment  of  Rouergue  in  1792,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  and  in  the 
battle  of  Neervinden.  After  the  defection  of 
Dumouriez  he  was  charged  with  want  of  patri- 
otism, or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  with  incivixme, 
and  arrested;  but  a  plan  of  a  campaign  which 
he  was  devising  being  sent  to  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  Carnot  was  so  much  impress- 
ed with  its  merit  that  Hoche  was  not  only  lib- 
erated from  arrest,  but  at  once  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  placed  again  in 
active  service.  After  his  successful  defence  of 
Dunkirk  against  the  duke  of  York  he  received 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle. 
He  was  not  successful  in  his  first  encounters 
with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  consequently 
joined  Pichegru.  Avho  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army  on  the  Rhine  ;  he  now  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Weissemburg,  and  after  taking 
Germersheim,  Spire,  and  Worms,  forced  them 
to  evacuate  Alsace  in  1793.  He  had  secured 
the  favor  of  several  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  but  was  suspected 
by  Marat,  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  to  one  of  the  Paris  prisons.  The  rev- 
olution of  the  9th  Thermidor  saved  his  life, 
and  he  was  now  placed  in  command  of  one  of 
the  3  armies  which  were  to  suppress  the  roy- 
alist insurrection  in  the  western  departments. 
He  brought  his  troops  to  an  uncommon  degree 
of  efficiency,  and  succeeded  in  effectually  check- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  Vendeans,  whom  he  rout- 
ed in  nearly  every  encounter.  In  July,  1795,  he 
defeated  the  royalists,  who  had  landed  on  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  English  squadron,  and  his  energy  on  this  oc- 
casion added  so  much  to  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  that  the  committee  of  public  safety 
placed  in  his  hands  the  entire  control  of  the 
troops  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  now  forced 
or  persuaded  the  Vendeans  into  submission, 
pursued  their  chiefs  with  unrelenting  activity, 
took  Charette  and  Stofflet  prisoners,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  war.  This  was  announced,  July 
15,  1796,  by  a  message  of  the  directory  to  the 
legislative  councils,  who  at  once  adopted  a 
decree  declaring  that  the  army  of  the  ocean 
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and  its  commander  had  merited  well  of  their 
country.  On  Dec.  16,  1796,  he  sailed  from 
Brest  with  a  fleet  carrying  18,000  soldiers, 
who  were  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  hut 
stormy  weather,  scattering  his  ships,  prevented 
their  "timely  arrival  in  Bantry  hay,  and  Ire- 
land was  saved  from  invasion.  On  his  return 
to  France,  Hoohe  received  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Samhre  and  Meuse,  and  made 
preparations  for  a  campaign,  the  military  and 
political  results  of  which,  he  hoped,  would 
hear  comparison  Avith  those  gained  by  Bona- 
parte in  Italy;  he  crossed  the  Rhine  April 
18,  1797,  stormed  the  formidable  positions 
held  by  the  Austrians  at  Neuwied,  defeated 
them  in  two  other  battles,  and  on  the  4th  day 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Wetzlar,  when  his  course 
was  arrested  by  the  news  of  the  armistice  of 
Leoben.  lie  now  resumed  his  plans  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  meanwhile  was  induced 
to  favor  the  designs  of  the  republican  members 
of  the  directory,  who  were  anxious  to  put  a 
check  to  the  encroachments  of  the  reactionary 
party  ;  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to- 
ward Paris,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
directory  a  sum  of  30,000  francs  that  belonged 
to  las  wife,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their 
project.  The  revolution  of  the  18th  Fruetidor 
Avas  successful ;  and  the  importance  of  Iloche^s 
command  was  greatly  increased,  the  army  late- 
ly under  Moreau  being  added  to  his  own.  With 
these  united  forces,  which  assumed  the  name 
of  the  "army  of  Germany,"  he  might  have  ac- 
complished his  vast  schemes  ;  but  a  sudden  and 
mysterious  illness  seized  him,  and  within  a  few 
days  he  died  amid  excruciating  tortures.  A  post- 
mortem examination  indicated  that  he  had  been 
poisoned ;  but  Avho  was  the  author  and  Avhat 
were  the  motives  of  the  crime  are  as  yet  un- 
known. Beside  the  military  honors  paid  to 
Iloche's  remains  on  the  Rhine,  a  grand  funeral 
ceremony  took  place  in  Paris.  His  name  has 
been  given  to  a  square  in  Versailles,  upon  Avhich 
a  bronze  statue  Avas  erected  in  1832.  His  Cor- 
rcspondancc  administrative  et  militaire,  Avith  his 
Ordres  du  jour,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix 
to  his  "  Life"  by  A.  Rousselin  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1804). 

HOCHIIEIM,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Mentz, 
3  m.  from  the  latter  city ;  pop.  2,200.  In  its 
vicinity,  and  along  the  banks  sloping  down  to 
the  Main  for  a  space  of  3  m.,  are  the  vineyards 
which  produce  the  Hochheimer  wine.  About 
2,500  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  vines  belong  to 
the  toAvn  of  Hochheim.  The  juice  is  generally 
that  of  acidulous  field  grapes,  and  more  recently 
also  of  Burgnndian  grapes.  The  best  growths  are 
those  called  die  Domdcchanei  and  der  Stein, 
which  are  near  the  town  and  protected  by  its 
buildings.  The  former  growth,  Avhich  is  the 
most  celebrated,  comprises  only  22  acres.  Its 
most  delicious  product  is  called  the  Kirchen- 
sttick,  and  sells  in  good  years  as  high  as  about 
$8  per  gallon.  The  Stein  wine  is  less  knoAvn, 
but  also  of  asuperior  quality,  bringing  sometimes 


even  higher  prices  than  the  Domdcchanei.  The 
name  of  Hochheimer  or  Hook  is  applied  in  Eng- 
land and  America  to  Rhine  wine  generally. 

HOCHK1RCII,  a  village  of  Saxony,  *7  m. 
E.  S.  E.  from  Bautzen,  memorable  for  a  battle 
between  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  Austrian 
general  Daun^  Oct.  14,  1758.  The  Prussians, 
whom  the  king,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
officers,  had  ordered  to  encamp  in  an  exposed 
position  on  an  open  plain,  Avere  attacked  be- 
fore it  Avas  light,  and  in  the  confusion  and 
darkness  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  losing  all 
their  camp  equipage  and  baggage.  When  day 
broke  Frederic  found  himself  nearly  surround- 
ed by  the  Austrians,  and  ordered  a  retreat.  His 
loss  Avas  9,000  men,  including  several  of  his 
best  generals,  and  more  than  100  guns. —  On 
May  21,  1813,  the  allies  Avere  defeated  here  by 
the  French  under  Marmont  and  Macdonald. 

HOCIIST,  a  small  town  of  the  duchy  of  Nas- 
sau, pleasantly  situated  near  the  Taunus  moun- 
tains, on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Mentz, 
5^m.  from  the  former  city,  and  also  connected 
by  railway  with  the  adjoining  Avatering  place  of 
Soden;  pop.  2,500.  It  contains  tobacco,  needle, 
and  other  manufactories.  Tilly  achieved  a  bril- 
liant victory  there,  June  10,  1622,  over  the 
duke  Christian  of  Brunswick.  During  the  30 
years'  war  it  av as  taken  6  times;  and  the  old 
castle,  Avhere  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  used  to 
reside  occasionally,  was  then  converted  iuto  a 
ruin.  In  1795  (Oct.  11)  the  French  under 
Jourdan  were  defeated  there  by  the  Austrians. 

HOCHSTATT,  a  town  on  the  Danube,  in  the 
BaA-arian  circle  of  Swabia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Avhich  the  memorable  battle  of  Aug.  13,  1704, 
was  fought  between  the  French  and  Bavarians 
and  the  English  and  Austrians,  under  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  In  France  and 
Germany  it  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Hoehstatt, 
but  in  England  as  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  after 
the  village  of  Blenheim  or  Blindheim,  where  it 
was  actually  fought. 

HOCKING,  or  HocKnocKixG,  a  river  of  Ohio, 
rising  in  Fairfield  co.  near  the  centre  of  the 
state.  It  floAvs  S.  E.  through  a  picturesque 
hilly  country,  and  after  a  course  of  about  80 
m.  joins  the  Ohio  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
Athens  co.  About  7  in.  from  Lancaster  in  Fair- 
field co.  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  40  feet. 
It  is  deep  enough  for  boat  navigation  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  70  m.,  but  is  obstructed  by  falls 
and  dams.  The  Hocking  canal  passes  along  its 
banks,  and  connects  with  the  Ohio  canal. 

HOCKING,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by 
the  river  of  the  same  name  ;  area,  380  sq. 
m.  ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,119.  It  has  a  hilly  sur- 
face with  several  considerable  elevations,  and 
is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
Avere  85,195  bushels  of  Avheat,  334,342  of  Indian 
corn,  76,122  of  oats,  and  37,828  lbs.  of  avooI. 
There  Avere  5  saAv  mills,  1  grist  mill,  2  news- 
paper offices,  28  churches,  and  2,031  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Iron  ore  has  been  found 
in  the  county.     Capital,  Logan. 

HODEIDA,  or  IIodida,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on 
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the  Red  sea,  capital  of  a  district  in  Yemen,  100 
m.  X.  N.  W.  from  Mocha,  and  35  m.  N.  W.  from 
Beit-el-Fakih.  It  is  a  large  and  important 
place,  having  a  safe  though  shallow  harbor. 

HODGE,  Chables,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  28, 
1797.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college 
in  1815,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in  the 
same  place  in  1819.  In  1820  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor,  and  in  1822  full  professor  of 
oriental  aud  biblical  literature  in  the  theological 
seminary.  In  1840  he  was  made  professor  of 
didactic  and  exegetical  theology,  to  which  in 
1852  polemic  theology  was  added,  which  pro- 
fessorship he  still  (1860)  holds.  In  1825  he 
founded  the  "Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton 
Review,"  enlarging  its  plan  in  1829,  and,  with  a 
single  brief  interruption,  has  constantly  con- 
ducted it,  and  given  it  character  by  his  contri- 
butions, for  more  than  30  years.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  papers  have  been  twice  re- 
printed, once  in  the  M  Princeton  Theological  Es- 
says"' (2  vols.,  1846-7),  and  again  in  his  "Re- 
views and  Essays"  (1857).  His  "  Commentary 
on  Romans"  appeared  in  1835,  and  again,  in  an 
abridged  form,  during  the  next  year;  his  "Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church," 
in  1840-41 ;  and  his  "  Way  of  Life,"  which  has 
gone  through  repeated  editions  in  this  country, 
and  been  republished  in  England,  in  1842.  After 
an  interval  of  some  years,  he  resumed  his  exe- 
getical writing,  and  has  since  published  com- 
mentaries on  Ephesians  and  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians.  He  was  moderator  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  (O.  S.) 
in  1846,  and  one  of  a  committee  to  revise  their 
"Book  of  Discipline"  in  1858. 

HODGES,  William,  an  English  painter,  born 
in  London  about  1744,  died  March  6,  1797. 
After  gaining  some  repute  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes, theatrical  decorations,  aud  architectural 
views,  he  accompanied  Cook  on/  his  2d  voyage 
to  the  South  sea,  furnishing  the  illustrations 
for  his  narrative.  He  subsequently  went  to  In- 
dia under  the  patronage  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  amassed  a  fortune,  which,  however,  he  lost 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  bank.  He  published 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  India,  with  plates. 

HODGKIXSON,  Eatox,  an  English  natural 
philosopher,  born  at  Anderton,  near  North wich, 
in  Cheshire,  Feb.  26,  1789.  He  was  intended 
for  the  church,  but  the  straitened  circumstances 
of  his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  when  he 
was  a  child,  prevented  his  receiving  a  univer- 
sity education.  When  about  the  age  of  21,  he 
removed  with  his  parent  to  Manchester,  and, 
possessing  a  great  taste  for  mechanics,  soon  de- 
termined to  make  it  his  exclusive  study.  Among 
the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Ilodgkinson's  researches 
was  the  discovery  that  by  giving  to  cast  iron 
rails  and  beams  the  form  of  an  inverted  T  (i) 
a  gain  of  strength  equivalent  to  upward  of  40 
per  cent,  would  be  secured.  Continuing  his  in- 
vestigations on  the  properties  of  iron,  he  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  227  experiments  with  reference 
to  the  strength  of  columns,  from  which  he  de- 


duced formula?  for  solid  and  hollow  iron  col- 
umns, which  have  been  generally  adopted  and 
formed  into  tables  tor  ready  reference.  His 
published  account  of  these  researches  procured 
him  the  gold  medal  and  the  membership  of  tho 
royal  society.  In  1845  he  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Stephenson  to  prepare  the  data  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  celebrated  tubular  Britannia 
bridge.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  on  the  royal 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  application  of 
iron  to  railway  structures,  and  added  to  its  re- 
port memoranda  of  great  value.  His  papers  on 
the  use  of  iron  for  engineering  and  architectural 
purposes,  interspersed  through  the  "Transac- 
tions" of  the  British  association  and  other 
learned  bodies,  are  considered  of  the  highest 
authority.  In  many  of  his  investigations  ho 
has  been  associated  with  Mr.  William  Fairbairn. 
HODSON,  William  Stephen  Raises,  an 
English  soldier,  born  at  Maisemore  Court,  near 
Gloucester,  March  19,  1821,  died  in  Lucknow, 
March  12,  1858.  He  was  the  3d  son  of  the 
archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  in  his  15th  year  was 
sent  to  Rugby,  whence  in  1840  he  went  to  Trin- 
ity college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1844.  A  constitutional  tendency  to  head- 
ache led  him  to  choose  an  active  rather  than  a 
studious  life  ;  and,  having  procured  a  cadetship 
in  the  East  India  company's  service,  he  landed 
in  Calcutta  in  Sept.  1S45,  and  at  once  joined 
the  troops  proceeding  to  the  Sutlej  campaign. 
He  was  appointed  to  do  duty  with  the  2d  grena- 
diers, and  a  few  weeks  after  embarking  in  his 
new  career  participated  in  3  of  the  most  des- 
perate battles  ever  fought  in  India.  For  several 
years  afterward  he  was  employed  in  a  variety  of 
civil  and  military  capacities,  in  all  of  which  he 
evinced  unusual  intelligence  and  activity  ;  and 
in  Sept.  1852,  be  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  guides,  a  corps  made  up  of  men  of  vari- 
ous races,  of  which  he  had  previously  been  tho 
2d  officer.  In  the  latter  part  of  1854  he  was 
accused  of  mismanagement  of  his  regimental 
accounts  and  of  the  public  money  which  had 
passed  through  his  hands;  and  although  tho 
report  of  a  special  military  court  subsequently 
fully  acquitted  him,  the  jealousy  of  rival  officers 
procured  his  dismissal  from  his  command,  and 
he  joined  the  1st  fusiliers  as  a  simple  lieutenant. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  sepoy  mutiny  in  1857 
he  was  commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
irregular  cavalry,  which  under  the  name  of 
Hodson's  horse  rendered  important  service  to 
the  British  forces  at  the  siege  of  Delhi.  As  the 
chief  of  the  intelligence  department  he  was  in- 
cessant in  his  efforts  to  procure  information  of 
the  enemy's  movements,  and  frequently  for  days 
together  was  scarcely  out  of  his  saddle.  IIo 
possessed  the  remarkable  faculty  of  being  able 
to  sleep  on  horseback,  and  thus  avoided  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  repose  in  his  tent,  like  his 
brother  officers.  At  the  final  assault  of  Delhi 
Hodson,  now  a  captain,  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  city,  and  with  50  of  his  irregular  troopers 
he  rode  6  miles  out  of  the  city,  and  succeeded,  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  hostile  Mussulmans, 
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in  making  .1  prisoner  of  (lie  king  of  Delhi.  On 
the  succeeding  day,  Sept.  22,  having  learned 
that  2  sons  and  a  grandson  of  the  king,  who  had 
been  prominent  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  were 
concealed  in  the  tomb  of  Humayoon,  6  miles  dis- 
tant, he  proceeded  thither  with  100  men  and  a 
single  officer,  secured  the  princes,  and  disarmed 
6,000  Mussulmans  who  were  with  them.  On 
his  return  to  Delhi,  finding  that  he  was  follow- 
ed by  the  enemy  and  apprehending  that  a  res- 
cue would  be  attempted  and  the  ends  of  justice 
thereby  defeated,  he  formed  the  design  of  exe- 
cuting on  the  spot  the  princes,  of  whose  com- 
plicity in  various  atrocities  he  had  information 
from  a  nephew  of  the  king  who  was  present 
and  who  fully  identified  them.  Having  explain- 
ed his  purpose  to  his  men  in  a  short  address,  he 
accordingly  shot  the  captives  with  his  own  hand, 
after  which  the  rebels  dispersed.  Subsequently 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  major,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Lucknow  under  Lord  Clyde. 
He  entered  the  breach  with  Gen.  Napier,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  when  advancing  with 
the  troops  on  the  begum's  palace,  dying  the 
next  day.  A  memoir  of  him,  entitled  "  Twelve 
Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life  in  India,"  compiled 
priacipally  from  his  letters,  and  edited  by  his 
brother  the  Rev.  George  Ilodson,  has  been 
published  in  London  and  reprinted  in  Boston 
(12mo.,  1859). 

II OE,  Richard  Maboh,  an  American  inventor, 
born  in  New  York,  Sept.  12,  1812.  He  is  the 
son  of  an  English  machinist  established  in  New 
York,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  business  in 
1832.  He  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  and 
builder  of  the  type-revolving  press,  patented 
in  July,  1847.  This  press,  intended  for  rapid 
working,  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  54  to 
66  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  types  are 
held,  and  of  from  4  to  10  printing  cylinders, 
winch  are  arranged  around  the  first  and  tan- 
gential to  it.  The  type  cylinder  and  the  print- 
ing cylinders  are  connected  by  gearing  in  such 
a  manner  that  their  velocity  at  the  circum- 
ference is  exactly  the  same.  Each  printing 
cylinder  is  cut  longitudinally,  and  iron  fingers 
project  through  the  slit  to  take  hold  of  the  paper 
and  relinquish  it  at  the  proper  moment.  Under- 
neath the  type  cylinder  are  the  inking  fountain 
and  distributing  rollers,  and  between  the  print- 
ing cylinders  are  the  inking  rollers.  The  machine 
is  completed  by  as  many  tables  and  flies  as  there 
are  cylinders,  and  by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  tapes 
and  their  rollers.  The  machine  is  operated  as 
follows.  The  feeding  is  done  by  hand,  the  fin- 
gers of  the  machine  closing  upon  the  paper  at 
the  right  moment,  so  that  one  sheet  may  be 
drawn  in  at  each  revolution  of  the  type  cylinder. 
The  sheet  thus  seized  is  made  to  roll  around  the 
printing  cylinder,  and  by  revolving  in  contact 
with  the  type  cylinder  receives  the  impression 
of  the  types.  The  fingers  then  open,  and  the 
sheet  is  carried  by  tapes  to  a  fly  which  brings 
it  flat  on  a  receiving  table.  One  of  the  most 
important  operations  in  a  printing  press  is  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  ink  on  the  type.     To 


obtain  this  result,  the  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  large  cylinder  which  is  not  covered  with 
the  form  (about  £ )  is  used  as  an  inking  table. 
The  surface  of  this  cylindrical  inking  table  is 
a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  form  of  type, 
so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  printing 
cylinders.  The  ink  is  taken  from  the  fountain  and 
distributed  on  rollers,  the  last  of  which  deposits 
it  on  the  inking  table  and  recedes  out  of  reach 
to  let  the  form  pass.  The  inking  rollers  be- 
tween the  printing  cylinders  have  a  similar 
motion  to  and  from  the  axis  of  the  large  cylin- 
der, coming  in  contact  with  the  table  at  each 
revolution,  getting  inked,  and  depositing  the  ink 
on  the  form  of  type  immediately  after.  The 
first  idea  of  a  type-revolving  press  is  due  to 
Nicholson,  and  was  patented  in  England  in 
1790 ;  but  the  inventor  did  not  succeed  in  hold- 
ing the  types.  In  Hoe's  press  tho  types  are 
placed  on  a  curved  bed,  between  column  rules 
tapering  toward  the  centre  to  such  a  degree  that 
if  produced  each  face  of  the  rule  would  pass 
at  a  distance  of  half  the  width  of  a  column  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
Thus  the  sides  of  the  two  column  rules  which 
press  the  same  column  of  types  are  parallel. 
The  column  rules  are  held  in  the  form  by 
cross-headed  projections  entering  the  bed,  and 
types  and  column  rules  are  pressed  together 
by  screws  in  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  form; 
thus  the  types  are  held  by  friction.  The  types 
in  the  centre  of  each  column  are  the  only  ones 
perpendicular  to  the  paper  when  printing.  This 
is  theoretically  a  bad  arrangement,  but  the 
angle  is  so  small  that  no  inconvenience  results 
in  practice.  The  Hoe  press  is  now  indispensa- 
ble for  newspapers  having  a  largo  circulation. 
There  is  one  in  Paris,  4  in  England  (2  of  which 
are  used  for  the  London  "  Times"),  and  38  in 
the  United  States.  The  10-cylinder  press  strikes 
oft'  15,000  copies  an  hour.  Mr.  Hoe  is  prepared 
to  modify  his  press  so  as  to  give  double  the 
number  of  impressions,  if  necessary. 

IIOEFER,  Jean  Chretien  Ferdinand,  a 
French  scholar  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at 
Doschnitz,  Germany,  April  21,  1811.  After 
studying  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  in 
his  native  country,  he  travelled  some  time  for 
his  health.  Having  arrived  at  Lille  shortly 
after  the  revolution  of  1830,  with  his  means 
exhausted  by  tho  shipwreck  <  f  a  vessel  on  which 
he  had  taken  passage  for  England,  he  enlisted 
in  a  foreign  regiment  in  the  French  service, 
then  stationed  at  Marseilles,  and  was  sent  to 
Greece,  his  regiment  being  disbanded,  he 
undertook  a  journey  on  foot  and  with  an  empty 
purse  to  Constantinople,  but  fell  into  the  hands 
of  banditti,  and  after  a  very  fortunate  escape 
from  them  returned  to  France,  where  he  became 
a  teacher.  He  had  been  some  two  years  a  pro- 
fessor in  provincial  schools  when  he  was  called 
to  Paris  by  Victor  Cousin,  to  assist  in  Ins  trans- 
lation of  Plato,  and  afterward  supported  himself 
by  private  teaching  and  by  writing  for  scien- 
tific periodicals,  while  attending  lectures  at  the 
faculty  of  medicine.     In  1836,  although  still  a 
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student,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire.  In  1810  lie  was  graduated 
doctor  in  medicine,  and  commenced  practice  in 
one  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  Paris.  In 
1843  he  was  sent  by  M.  Cousin,  then  minister 
of  public  instruction,  on  a  mission  to  Germany 
to  examine  tbe  system  of  medical  instruction  in 
that  country;  and 4  years  later  byM.  Salvandy, 
to  examine  its  system  of  teaching  rural  econo- 
my. These  two  journeys  scarcely  interfered 
with  the  publication  of  many  works  original 
and  translated,  affording  evidence  of  both  won- 
derful activity  and  uncommon  learning.  Two 
papers  of  his,  Sur  la  non-authenticite  des  mines 
de  Ninive,  brought  about  a  discussion  in  which 
E.  Quatremere,  De  Saulcy,  and  De  Long  Perier 
participated.  Since  1851  he  has  officiated  as 
the  director  and  editor  of  Didot's  Nbuvelle 
biographie  generate,  to  which  he  has  contributed 
important  articles.  He  is  moreover  preparing 
a  philosophical  work  entitled  De  la  xaleur  et 
de  Vemploi  des  forces  humaines. 

IIOERBERG,  PEnR,  a  Swedish  painter,  born 
at  Virestad  in  the  former  province  of  Smiiland, 
Jan.  31,  1746,  died  Jan.  24,  1816.  His  parents 
were  among  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry,  and 
from  early  youth  he  was  inured  to  hardships. 
After  struggling  many  years  against  poverty, 
he  settled  in  Stockholm,  where,  in  his  38th 
year,  he  became  a  student  in  the  royal  academy 
of  arts.  In  1797  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Swedish  academy,  and  was  appointed  his- 
torical painter  to  the  king.  His  largest  pro- 
ductions were  altarpieces,  of  which  he  painted 
87,  several  being  of  great  dimensions ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  he  finished,  between  1764  and 
1807,  520  paintings.  Those  executed  since 
that  time  would  probably  swell  the  number  to 
over  700,  most  of  which  are  religious  pieces. 
He  left,  beside,  several  thousand  drawings,  in- 
cluding a  set  of  291  designs  illustrating  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  attempted  engraving  and  sculp- 
ture with  considerable  success.  He  made  pre- 
tensions also  to  musical  knowledge,  and  wrote 
both  pro*e  and  poetry. 

HOEVEX,  Jan  van  der,  a  Dutch  naturalist, 
born  in  Rotterdam,  Eeb.  9,  1801.  In  1819  he 
entered  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he 
remained  until  1822,  studying  chiefly  natural 
philosophy  and  medicine.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
remained  until  1835,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  zoology  at  Leyden.  His  principal 
work  is HandboeJc der  Dierkunde  (Leyden,  1827- 
'33),  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Clark  ("  Handbook  of  Zoology,'"  2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1856-'8). 

HOFER,  Andreas,  a  Tyrolese  patriot,  born 
Nov.  22, 1767,  in  a  tavern  at  St.  Leonard's  in  the 
Passeyr  valley,  called  the  Sand  house  (whence 
las  popular  name  of  the  Sandwirth,  or  Sand 
Landlord),  shot  at  Mantua,  Feb.  20,  1810.  He 
became  generally  known  as  "a  wine  dealer  and 
horse  drover  between  the  Tyrol  and  the  north 
of  Italy.  In  1796  he  led  a  company  of  riflemen 
against  the  French  on  Lake  Garda,  and  was 


actively  engaged  in  1803  in  organizing  the  rural 
militia.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an 
able  and  patriotic  counsellor  as  well  as  soldier, 
and  in  1805  was  made  a  member  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  which  was  committed  the  political  direc- 
tion of  the  country.  In  1808,  when  the  disaffec- 
tion toward  Bavaria  had  become  extreme  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  hostilities  broke  out  between  France 
and  Austria,  Hofer  was  one  of  the  deputies  who 
went  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  the  archduke 
John  on  the  subject  of  their  national  grievances. 
At  this  meeting  the  archduke  advised  an  in- 
surrection in  the  Tyrol.  The  baron  von  Hor- 
mayr  was  charged  to  carry  it  out.  So  rapidly 
did  the  measure  spread,  that  within  3  days,  be- 
tween March  31  and  April  3,  1809,  the  whole 
Tyrol  was  in  arms,  and  8,000  French  and 
Bavarian  troops  were  taken  prisoners  at  Hall 
and  Innspruck,  and  in  Sterzing,  where  Hofer 
commanded.  The  Tyrolese  were  supported  by 
an  Austrian  army  of  10,000  men  under  the  mar- 
quis Chasteler,  but  Bavaria  sent  25,000  troops 
to  quell  the  revolt.  "While  the  latter  were  toil- 
ing through  narrow  valleys,  Hofer  fell  upon 
them,  and  on  April  10  defeated  Besson  and 
Lemoine  in  the  moors  of  Sterzing.  Within  a 
week  the  whole  province  was  free,  and  nearly 
10,000  French  and  Bavarian  troops  were  de- 
stroyed. But  the  extent  of  this  success  drew 
down  on  the  Tyrol  three  armies,  one  of  which, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Lefebvre,  defeated  at 
Morgl  Chastefer's  Austrians,  and  the  Tyrolese 
at  Feuer  Singer.  Hofer  soon  rallied  his  coun- 
trymen, and  defeated  the  Bavarians  with  great 
loss  at  Innspruck.  But  the  defeat  at  Wagrara 
(July  12,  1809)  resulted  in  a  stipulation  that 
Austria  should  evacuate  the  Tyrol.  Lefebvre 
again  marched  into  the  Tyrol  with  over  20,000 
French,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  while  Beau- 
mont with  10,000  advanced  on  the  north.  It 
was  under  these  trials  that  the  great  military 
genius  of  Hofer  displayed  itself  most  brilliantly. 
After  sustaining  severe  reverses  (Aug.  3  and  4) 
Lefebvre  with  25,000  Bavarian  and  French 
soldiers,  including  2,000  cavalry,  was  completely 
routed  by  18,000  Tyrolese  peasants,  and  driven 
from  the  Tyrol.  An  independent  government 
was  formed,  with  Hofer  at  its  head  as  absolute 
ruler.  After  the  peace  of  Vienua,  however, 
the  archduke  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
Tyrolese  urging  them  to  submit,  while  at  the 
same  time  three  veteran  armies  marched  into 
the  country  to  force  them  to  obedience.  Under 
these  circumstances  Hofer  sent  in  his  submis- 
sion in  Xovember  to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the 
viceroy  of  Italy,  and  to  the  Bavarian  command- 
er-in-chief. Deceived  by  reports  of  Tyrolese 
victories  and  the  entrance  of  the  archduke  into 
the  Tyrol,  he  took  up  arms  again,  but  being 
defeated  fled  for  concealment  to  the  mountains, 
where  the  peasants  resisted  all  inducements  to 
reveal  his  hiding  place.  He  was  at  last  be- 
trayed to  Gen.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  by  one  of 
his  most  trusted  partisans  for  300  ducats,  ar- 
rested by  Courier,  commander  of  a  battalion, 
on  the  night  of  Jan.  27,  1S10,  designedly  led 
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through  the  Tyrol  in  order  to  show  that  every 
hope  of  throwing  off  tlie  French  yoke  had  dis- 
appeared, and  taken  to  Mantua,  where  Napo- 
leon ordered  him  to  be  tried.  The  examination 
took  place  before  Gen.  Bisson.  A  majority  of 
the  judges  wished  to  save  Hofer's  life,  butNa- 

fiolenn  on  being  appealed  to  gave  orders  that 
le  should  be  put  to  death  within  24  hours.  lie 
died  without  the  slightest  indication  of  fear, 
refusing  to  have  his  eyes  bound,  and  himself 
giving  the  word  to  fire.  Schlosser,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  18th  Century,"  says  :  "  Hofer's 
execution  was  regarded  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe  as  a  demonstration  against  every  one 
who  should  attempt  to  make  any  resistance 
with  courage  and  perseverance  to  the  dominion 
of  the  French  forced  upon  them."  The  property 
he  left  his  family  was  confiscated.  In  1819  the 
emperor  Francis  of  Austria  conferred  upon  his 
family,  under  the  name  of  Von  Passeyr,  the  pa- 
tent of  nobility  already  decreed  in  1809.  This 
was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Hofer  was 
captured,  and  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  The  house  where  he  was  born 
and  lived  was  converted  by  the  emperor  into  an 
asylum  for  16  old  Tyrolese,  while  his  remains 
were  brought  in  1823  from  Mantua  to  Innspruck, 
and  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  near  the 
monument  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  A  mar- 
ble statue  was  placed  in  1834  over  the  tomb. 

HOFFMAN,  CnARLEs  Fr.xxo,  an  American 
author,  born  in  New  York  in  1806.  From  his 
6th  to  his  9th  year  Hoffman  was  at  a  Latin 
6chool  in  New  York,  and  was  then  sent  to 
an  academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  whence  he  ran 
away  to  escape  from  harsh  treatment.  His 
father  then  placed  him  under  the  charge  of 
B  Scotch  gentleman  in  New  Jersey.  In  1817, 
while  passing  his  vacation  at  home,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  amputation  of  a  leg  in  conse- 
quence of  having  it  crushed  between  a  steam- 
boat and  the  wharf.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
notwithstanding  this  deprivation,  young  Hoff- 
man became  a  proficient  in  manly  sports  and 
healthy  exercises,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as 
threatened  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  scholar; 
since,  when  he  entered  Columbia  college,  apart 
from  his  being  distinguished  as  a  society  de- 
bater, "he  was  noted  rather  for  success  in  gym- 
nastic exercises  than  in  those  of  a  more  intellect- 
ual character."  He  left  college  in  his  junior  year, 
yet  was  evidently  a  favorite  with  the  faculty, 
6ince  at  the  first  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  A.,  in  company  with  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  and 
"William  Cullen  Bryant.  After  studying  law 
he  was.admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21, 
and  practised  for  3  years,  during  which  time  he 
made  various  minor  contributions  to  literature, 
and  became  associated  with  Mr.  Charles  King  in 
the  editorship  of  the  "  New  York  American." 
In  1833  Hoffman  went  to  the  West  for  his 
health,  and  recorded  his  experiences  in  a  series 
of  letters  entiled  "  A  "Winter  in  the  "West"  (2 
vols.  12mo.,  New  York  and  London,  1835), which 
became  very  popular  in  England  as  well  as 


America.  From  the  same  western  materials  he 
drew  the  ""Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  the 
Prairie"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1837).  This  was 
followed  by  "Greyslaer"  (New  York,  1840), 
founded  principally  on  the  well  known  "  Beau- 
champ  murder"  of  Kentucky.  In  Dec.  1832, 
Hoffman  established  the  "Knickerbocker  Mag- 
azine," of  which  he  edited  several  numbers, 
but  it  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Flint.  He  was  afterward  editor  of  the  "  Amer- 
ican Monthly  Magazine,"  and  of  the  "  New 
York  Mirror."  In  1842  his  lyrics,  which  had 
been  extensively  known  to  the  public  in  a  scat- 
tered form,  were  published  in  one  volume,  en- 
titled "  The  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  other  Poems." 
"The  Echo,  or  Borrowed  Notes  for  Home  Cir- 
culation," was  the  title  of  a  second  volume  of 
poetry,  suggested  by  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
from  Moore  made  against  him  by  the  "Foreign 
Quarterly  Review"  in  a  notice  of  Grisvvold's 
"Poets  and  Poetry  of  America."  During  1846 
-'7  he  edited  the  "Literary  "World,"  and  after 
leaving  that  journal  contributed  to  it  a  number 
of  essays  and  stories  entitled  "  Sketches  of  So- 
ciety," which  have  always  been  highly  popular. 
Some  of  these  were  written  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  a  mental  disorder  which 
began  to  manifest  itself  about  this  time,  and 
which  since  1850  has  kept  him  in  complete 
retirement  from  the  wTorld. 

HOFFMAN,  David,  LL.D.,  an  American 
lawyer  and  writer,  born  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  25, 
1784,  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  11, 1854.  From 
1817  to  1836  he  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Maryland,  during  which  time  ho 
published  many  works  on  jurisprudence.  Hav- 
ing retired  from  his  professorship,  Mr.  Hoffman 
travelled  for  two  years  in  Europe,  and  after  his 
return  exerted  himself  in  securing  the  election 
of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  chosen  one  ot  the  pres- 
idental  electors  from  Maryland,  and  after  the 
election  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  practised 
law  until  1847,  when  he  again  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  some  literary  pro- 
jects, returning  to  America  in  Dec.  1853.  His 
principal  work  in  jurisprudence,  entitled  "A 
Course  of  Legal  Study,  respectfully  dedicated 
to  the  Students  of  Law  in  the  United  States" 
(2d  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1830;,  was  commended  in 
high  terms  by  Justice  Story,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Chanceller  Kent,  and  other  eminent  jur- 
ists both  in  America  and  England,  the  first 
named  of  whom  declared  that  "it  contained  by 
far  the  most  perfect  system  for  the  study  of  the 
law  which  had  ever  been  offered  to  the  public." 
His  "Legal  Outlines,"  of  which  but  one  volume 
ever  appeared,  has  also  been  commended  as  a 
text  book.  His  last  publication  is  "  Chronicles 
selected  from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphilus  the 
"Wandering  Jew"  (2  vols.,  London,  1855). 

HOFFMAN,  Francois  BEXoiT,  a  French  dra- 
matist, poet,  and  journalist,  born  in  Nancy, 
July  11,  1760,  died  in  Paris,  April  21,  1828. 
After  studying  law  at  Strasbourg,  he  entered 
the  army,  and  passed  some  time  in  Corsica. 
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His  family  having  purchased  his  discharge,  he 
returned  to  Nancy,  whence  he  went  to  Paris. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems  (1785),  and  wrote  a  successful  play 
on  the  subject  of  Phaedra.  Having  visited  It- 
aly, he  Avrote  several  pieces  after  his  return 
which  caused  much  excitement  in  the  dramatic 
and  political  circles  of  the  day.  When  the  rev- 
olution broke  out,  having  introduced  into  his 
opera  of  "Hadrian"  that  Roman  emperor  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  horses  which  had  belonged  to 
the  queen,  he  was  accused  of  a  desire  to  testify 
respect  for  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  it  was 
insisted  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the 
play ;  but  Hoffman  refused,  withdrew  the  piece, 
and  swore  never  to  set  foot  in  the  opera  house 
again.  He  wrote  for  the  Journal  des  debate  for 
more  than  30  years. 

HOFFMANN,  Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelm 
(Amadeus),  a  German  writer,  born  in  Konigs- 
berg,  Jan.  24,  1770,  died  in  Berlin,  June  25, 
1822.  He  manifested  an  early  taste  for  music 
and  drawing,  in  which  at  the  age  of  14  he 
was  already  a  great  proficient.  Having  entered 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  also  to 
eccentric  amusements  and  intrigues,  he  was 
graduated  in  1795,  and  in  1796  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Glogau,  where  he  continued  his  studies, 
making  many  eminent  friends  and  meeting  con- 
tinually with  the  most  singular  adventures.  Ho 
was  soon  afterward  appointed  referendary  to 
the  superior  court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1800  was 
named  assessor  of  the  province  of  Posen  ;  but 
having  drawn  a  number  of  caricatures  contain- 
ing allusions  to  the  "  scandalous  chronicle"  of 
the  town,  the  minister,  instead  of  signing  his 
appointment  as  counsellor,  sent  him  to  Plock 
(1802).  Before  his  departure,  Hoffman  married 
ayoung  Polish  lady,  who  shared  his  exile.  While 
at  Plock  he  wrote  much,  composed  masses  and 
a  grand  sonata,  and  copied  in  pen  drawing  all 
the  vases  of  the  Hamilton  collection.  In  1804 
his  friends  in  Berlin  succeeded  in  having  him 
appointed  counsellor  of  the  regency  at  Warsaw. 
Here  his  life  became  a  strange  mixture  of  legal 
duties  and  theatrical  management,  his  clients 
visiting  him  behind  the  scenes,  where  he  was 
painting  or  training  musicians.  The  entry  of 
the  French  army  reduced  him  to  poverty.  He 
wandered  to  Berlin  and  Bamberg,  and  was  final- 
ly invited  by  his  future  biographer  Rochlitz 
to  write  for  the  newspaper  which  the  latter 
then  edited  at  Lcipsic.  In  compliance"  with 
this  request  he  wrote  "  Observations  on  Beetho- 
ven's Symphony,"  and  "  Kappelmeister  John 
Kreisler."  He  also  took  part  for  some  time  in 
the  editorship  of  the  journal.  His  sufferings  at 
this  period  were  great  and  varied.  He  lost 
his  daughter,  saw  his  wife  shockingly  maimed 
by  an  accident,  and  had  his  system  shaken 
by  a  nervous  fever.  But  during  8  years  he 
was  always  busy,  though  as  dissipated  as  in- 
dustrious, passing  his  nights  in  revels,  and 
his  days  as  editor,  leader  of  an  orchestra, 
translator,  designer  machinist,  fresco  painter, 


or  church  singer.  He  was  intimate  with 
Jean  Paul  Richter  and  Karl  M.  von  Weber, 
and  became  with  Holbein  director  of  the  the- 
atre of  Bamberg.  While  directing  the  orches- 
tra of  the  theatre  of  Dresden,  Hoffmann  was  sur- 
prised by  the  entry  of  the  French  army,  and  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  war,  which 
he  has  described  in  a  letter  that  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  startling  peculiarities. 
After  fresh  changes  as  manager,  author,  and 
lawyer,  Hoffmann  received  in  1810  an  appoint- 
ment as  counsellor  of  the  liammcrgericht,  soon 
after  which  he  obtained  much  celebrity  through 
the  success  of  several  operas  and  other  musical 
compositions.  From  this  time  he  had  money 
in  abundance,  and  his  eccentricities  and  dissi- 
pations were  redoubled.  He  was  sought  by 
the  first  society,  but  took  refuge  in  wine  cellars 
among  wild  companions.  At  times  he  would 
sketch,  and  there  is  still  in  a  tavern  in  Berlin 
an  album  filled  with  his  drawings.  To  render 
his  dissipation  less  gross  and  public,  his  literary 
friends  formed  a  club  known  as  the  Scrapions- 
Bruder,  and  the  results  of  their  meetings  were 
written  by  Hoffmann  in  the  form  of  a  collection 
of  articles  bearing  the  same  name,  which  con- 
tains his  best  tales  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1819-'21, 
with  a  supplementary  vol.,  1825).  One  of  the 
greatest  griefs  in  his  strange  life  was  the  death 
of  a  favorite  cat,  "  Murr,"  which  he  regarded 
as  a  being  endowed  with  intelligence ;  and  he 
actually  published  a  book  containing  the  sup- 
posed reflections  of  this  animal  {Kater  Murr). 
Meanwhile  he  continued  with  success  his  liter- 
ary, legal,  and  musical  efforts,  making  money 
rapidly,  while  an  appointment  as  counsellor  to 
the  court  of  appeal  greatly  added  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  position.  Unfortunately  he  was 
soon  after  seized  with  a  disease  from  which  he 
suffered  terribly  for  many  months  until  his  death. 
During  his  illness  he  continued  to  dictate ;  and 
though  he  had  when  in  health  manifested  in 
the  most  trying  situations  a  complete  disregard 
of  death,  he  now  often  exclaimed:  "Life  at 
any  price."  Hoffmann  was  in  person  ex- 
tremely small,  but  well  made  and  remarkable 
for  continual  restlessness,  an  arch,  mocking  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  arid  a  peculiar  voice. 
Among  his  most  celebrated  and  curious  books  is 
Die  Elixire  des  Tevfels  (Berlin,  1810).  A  full 
collection  of  his  works  was  published  in  Berlin 
(16  vols.,  1827-8;  5  vols,  additional,  1839). 
One  of  his  tales  is  translated  in  the  "  Specimens 
of  German  Romance,"  by  T.  Carlyle. 

HOFFMANN,  Fkiedrich,  a  German  physi- 
cian, born  in  Halle,  Saxony,  in  1600,  died  there 
in  l742.  He  was  graduated  at  Jena,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician  at  Minden  in  1082. 
He  visited  Holland  and  England  in  1084,  and 
after  his  return  was  appointed  physician  to 
Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  The 
elector  Frederic  III.,  afterward  king  of  Prus- 
sia, appointed  him  in  1093  chief  professor  of 
medicine  in  Halle,  and  he  retained  this  position 
until  his  death.  His  name  ranks  with  tliose  of 
Boerhaavo  and  Stahl.     He  was  one  of  the  first 
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to  advance  medicine  from  the  old  mediroval 
grounds,  maintaining  that  the  phenomena  of 
living  bodies  were  not  to  be  explained  by  tbe 
laws  of  inanimate  or  inorganic  nature,  but  that 
they  depend  on  the  continual  action  of  life. 
If  his  theories  aro  at  present  obsolete,  it  is  still 
true  that  he  at  least  supplied  new  bases  on 
which  newer  and  more  correct  principles  were 
founded.  He  tested  the  action  of  many  medi- 
cines, and  invented  new  ones,  of  which  tho 
elixirium  viscerate  and  liquor  ajwdynusare  still 
in  use.  lie  was  tho  discoverer  and  introducer 
of  Seidlitz  waters,  and  of  the  salt  obtained 
from  them.  Among  his  works  which  are  still 
of  value  are  the  Iiationalis  Systema  Medicinm 
(Halle,  l7l8-'40),  Nedicina  Comultatoria  (1721 
-'39),  and  Consultationum  et  Respvnsorum Medi- 
cinalium  Centuriee  (1734). 

HOFFMANN  VON  FALLERSLEBEN, 
Heixjucii  August,  a  German  poet  and  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Fallersleben,  Hanover,  April  2, 
1798.  He  began  in  1816  the  study  of  theology 
at  Gottingen,  but  ?oon  abandoned  it  for  litera- 
ture and  German  philology,  and  to  perfect  him- 
self in  these  went  to  Bonn.  Here  in  the  society 
of  the  brothers  Grimm  he  made  rapid  progress, 
publishing  in  1820  his  Bonner  UruchstilcJce  von 
Olfried.  He  then  travelled  much  and  made 
thorough  researches  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Denmark,  collecting  old  poetry.  He 
was  from  1823  to  1843  professor  and  librarian 
at  the  university  of  Breslau  ;  but  having  among 
bis  publications  of  old  and  feudal  songs  edited 
a  collection  {Unpolitische  Lieder,  1840-'41) 
which  was  extremely  republican,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  place  by  a  special  royal  decree; 
an  event  which  rendered  him  very  popular.  He 
now  travelled  for  two  years,  studying  languages 
and  literature,  until  he  settled  in  1845  in  Meck- 
lenburg. In  1848  he  received  a  pension  and 
permission  to  return  to  Prussia.  His  political, 
liberal,  and  bacchanalian  songs  enjoy  so  great  a 
reputation  in  Germany  that  he  has  during  his 
travels  frequently  been  received  with  the 
warmest  popular  demonstrations  and  festivities. 
The  publication  of  the  Unpolitische  Liecler  led 
the  way  to  a  school  of  energetic  writing,  which 
attacked  not  ordy  political  abuses,  but  also  the 
heavy,  unintellectual  tone  of  Philisterthum,  or 
bourgeois  life,  and  advocated  genial  activity, 
Hoffmann's  contributions  to  journalism  are 
extremely  varied  and  interesting. 

IIOFFMANNSEGG,  Johans  Cextt-rit-s, 
count,  a  German  botanist,  born  in  Dresden, 
May  23,  1706,  died  there,  Dec.  13,  1849.  He 
studied  in  Leipsic  and  Gottingen,  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Saxon  guard  from  1783  to  178C, 
and  afterward  spent  some  years  in  travel  and 
in  scientific  discovery,  his  investigations  being 
particularly  directed  to  the  flora  of  Portugal. 
He  discovered  several  hundred  new  plants,  and 
also  made  important  contributions  to  entomol- 
ogy. After  his  return  to  Germany,  he  published, 
with  the  aid  of  II.  F.  Link,  his  celebrated  Flore 
Portvgaise  in  French  and  Latin  (fob,  Berlin, 
1809-33),  a  magnificent  work,  toward  the  cost 


ot  which  he  himself  contributed  nearly  $40,000. 
It  was  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  botany 
that  Cavanilles  gave  the  name  of  Hoffmannaeggia 
to  a  genus  of  South  American  plants.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Flore  Portugaise,  Hoffmannsegg 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  his  pos- 
session, and  Link  gave  to  the  world  his  Voyage 
en  Portugal  (Paris,  1805). 

HOFLAND,  Baehaka,  an  English  authoress, 
born  in  Sheffield  in  1770,  died  Nov.  9,  1844.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Wreaks,  a  manu- 
facturer in  Sheffield,  and  in  1796  was  married 
to  Mr.  T.  Bradshaw  Hoole,  a  gentleman  also 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business.  He 
died  in  about  two  years,  and  soon  after  pecu- 
niary reverses  compelled  her  to  rely  upon  her 
pen  for  support.  In  1805  she  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  and  with  the  proceeds  establish- 
ed a  small  school  at  Harrowgate.  In  1808  she 
was  married  to  the  artist  Thomas  0.  Ilofland, 
and  for  many  years  contributed  by  her  literary 
labors  to  their  mutual  support.  Her  books 
were  written  chiefly  for  young  people,  and  such 
was  the  success  with  which  she  addressed  this 
class  of  readers  that  it  is  said  nearly  300,000 
copies  were  sold  during  her  life.  In  America 
they  were  very  popular,  and  her  "  Son  of  a 
Genius,"  "  Clergyman's  "Widow,"  and  some 
others,  went  through  many  editions  here.  She 
was  an  industrious  writer,  and  her  last  book, 
"Emily's  Reward,  or  a  Holiday  Trip  to  Paris," 
was  completed  just  before  her  death. 

HOFMANN,  Daniel,  a  German  divine,  born 
in  Halle  in  1538,  died  in  Wolfenbuttel  in  1621. 
At  first  professor  of  ethics  in  Jena,  he. after- 
ward taught  theology  in  Helmstedt,  and  be- 
came well  known  in  the  stormy  controversies 
of  the  reformation,  opposing  Beza  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucbarist.  He  was  censured  by  an 
assembly  of  divines  in  1593,  and  threatened  by 
them  with  excommunication.  He  published  in 
reply  a  famous  apology.  In  1598  he  boldly  as- 
serted that  there  must  always  be  a  contradic- 
tion between  tbe  truths  of  theology  and  those 
of  philosophy,  attempting  to  prove  this  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  Pauline  epistles  and  Luther's 
writings.  Accused  by  Martini  and  Caselius,  he 
was  obliged  in  1601  to  recant;  but  returning 
the  next  year  to  his  original  views,  he  was  de- 
prived of  bis  professorship.  His  followers,  on 
account  of  their  belief  in  opposing  truths,  were 
called  Duplieists,  their  opponents  Simplicists. 
IIOFWYL.  See  Fellenberg. 
HOG  (sua,  Linn.),  a  well  known  pachyderma- 
tous animal,  found  throughout  the  world,  and 
sufficiently  characterized  in  the  article  Boar,  in 
-which  also  tho  babyroussa  bog  is  alluded  to. 
Beside  the  common  aua  scrofa  (Linn.),  the  hogs, 
as  a  family,  have  been  made  to  include  the  pec- 
cary (dicotyles,  Cuv.)  and  wart  hog  'phacochoi- 
rua,  F.  Cuv.);  and  tne  name  of  hog  or  pig  has 
been  erroneously  applied  to  some  of  the  cavies, 
the  armadillo,  the  porpoise,  and  other  animals 
with  porcine  appearance  and  habits.  The  den- 
tition is  as  follows:  incisors  £  or  £,  canines 
J:f,   and    molars    $3,  42   or   44   in  all;    the 
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lower  incisors  project  forward,  and  the  canines, 
even  the  upper,  curve  upward.  The  feet  are  4- 
toed,  the  2  anterior  or  intermediate  toes  being 
the  largest,  and  the  2  lateral  or  posterior  scarce- 
ly if  at  all  touching  the  ground.  The  utility  of 
the  hog  as  an  article  of  food  is  in  great  measure 
owing  to  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  ani- 
mal in  all  climates  except  the  polar;  capable  of 
reproduction  at  about  a  year  old,  and  producing 
from  8  to  12  and  even  more  at  a  birth  twice 
every  year,  the  supply  will  always  be  equal  to 
the  demand.  Vanban  has  estimated  the  product 
of  a  single  sow,  with  only  6  young  at  a  time,  in 
10  generations  to  be  about  <3,500,000\  of  which 
500,000  may  be  deducted  on  account  of  acci- 
dental death.  The  ease  with  which  the  animal 
is  raised  renders  it  advantageous  property  for 
the  poorest  classes.  The  hog  was  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  ancients,  and  was  the  animal  sacri- 
ficed to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest ;  in 
Eomo  under  the  emperors  the  art  of  cooking  its 
flesh  was  practised  in  the  most  luxurious  and 
costly  dishes,  and  in  a  manner  equally  cruel  and 
disgusting.  In  hot  climates,  as  in  Egypt,  pork 
is  not  considered  wholesome,  and  accordingly 
the  legislators  and  priests  of  that  country  for- 
bade its  consumption  as  a  sanitary  measure; 
the  Jewish  and  Moslem  lawgivers  also  prohib- 
ited it,  and  these  sects  abstain  from  its  flesh  even 
in  cold  climates,  where  it  might  be  used  with 
safety.  Pork,  however,  is  generally  so  charged 
with  fat,  and  so  apt  to  be  the  matrix  of  entozoa, 
that  it  is  ranked  among  the  least  desirable  meats, 
and  especially  to  be  avoided  by  persons  of  deli- 
cate stomachs.  The  alleged  special  connection 
between  scrofula  and  the  use  of  pork  for  food 
rests  upon  no  good  foundation,  as  this  disease 
may  and  does  originate  from  totally  different 
causes.  The  filthy  habits  of  the  hog  are  in 
great  measure  due  to  its  domestication;  the 
wild  hog  is  cleanly,  and  selects  its  food  chiefly 
from  vegetable  substances ;  the  domesticated 
hog  is  kept  in  a  small  pen,  fed  upon  the  most 
disgusting  food,  and  is  regarded  as  much  an  in- 
strument for  converting  filth  into  compost  as 
an  animal  for  the  preparation  of  wholesome 
meat.  The  hog  has  the  propensity  to  wallow 
in  the  mire  common  to  all  pachyderms,  and 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  itself  of 
vermin,  or  of  protecting  its  thinly  covered  skin 
from  the  attacks  of  insects ;  the  wild  boar  in 
this  respect  is  no  more  dirty  than  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus. — The 
hog  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  domestic 
economy,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  those  generally  considered  the 
best  varieties.  In  1856  the  whole  number  of 
swine  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
40,000,000,  of  the  estimated  value,  at  $7  a  head, 
of  $280,000,000.  If  this  animal,  whose  flesh, 
fat,  hair,  and  bones  are  so  valuable,  can  be  im- 
proved even  to  the  amount  of  $1  for  every  ani- 
mal, an  immense  sum  will  be  realized  to  the 
farmer.  Swine  were  probably  introduced  from 
Spain  into  Hispaniola  by  Columbus  in  1493, 
into  Florida  by  De  Soto  in  1538,  into  Nova 
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Scotia  and  Newfoundland  in  1553,  into  Canada 
in  1608,  and  into  Virginia  in  1609,  where  they 
multiplied    so    rapidly  that  in   18   years  the 
people  were  obliged  to  palisade  Jamestown  to 
keep  them  out.    "Different  breeds  are  prized  in 
different  districts,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
producers,  the  facility  of  raising  them,  and  the 
particular  object  of  the  farmer.     The  Chinese 
hogs,  both  the  white  and  black  varieties,  are 
easily  fattened,  and  have  small  bones ;  indeed 
they  are  generally  too  fat  to  be  esteemed  as 
pork,  and  are  considered  to  make  poor  bacon ; 
bred  carefully,  and  mixed  with  other  stocks, 
they  are  valuable  animals.     The  Neapolitan  is 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  breeds,  doubt- 
less descended  from  the  improved  varieties  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  the  stock  of  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish breeds;  though  not,  very  hardy,  the  flesh  is 
of  superior  quality  ;  it  is  small,  black,  with  few 
bristles,  short  snout,  erect  ears,  aud  small  bones; 
crossed  with  the  Berkshire  breed,  the  form  is 
improved  and  the  constitution  hardened,  with 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  fatten  easily.     The 
Berkshire,  an  English  breed,  black  or  white,  is 
larger  than  the  Neapolitan,  with  more  bristles, 
and  less  fat  to  the  meat,  which  is  well  suited 
for  bacon  and  hams;  this  was  formerly  pre- 
ferred above  all  others  iu  many  parts  of  New 
England,  but  its  cross  with  the  Chinese  is  more 
profitable,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  with  light 
feeding,  and  the  disposition  milder.  ^  The  Essex, 
crossed  with  the  Neapolitan,  is  one"  of  the  most 
valuable,  and  has  taken  more  prizes  in  England 
than  any  other  breed ;  it  is  black,  of  good  size 
and  symmetry,  mild  disposition,  easily  fattened; 
the  meat  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  dressed 
weight  at  12  and  18  months*250  to  400  lbs.;  it 
is  not  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.     The  Irish 
grazier   is  slow   in   coming   to  maturity,    but 
crossed  with  the  Berkshire  is  an  excellent  vari- 
ety.    The  Wobura  or  Bedford  breed  was  origi- 
nally sent  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  Gen.  "Wash- 
ington, and  was  produced  at  Wobura,  England, 
by  a  cross  of  the  Chinese  boar  and  a  large  Eng- 
lish hog;  when  pure  they  are  white,  with  dark 
ash-colored  spots ;  they  are  of  large  size,  with 
deep  round  bodies,  short  legs,  and  thin  hair, 
easily  kept  and  maturing  early.     The  Middlesex 
is  a  popular  breed  in  England,  and  has  been 
considerably  imported  into  the  United  States; 
it  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese  with 
some  larger  stock ;  the  color  is  usually  white, 
and  the  size  larger  than  the  Suffolk,  weighing 
at  18  months  800  to  900  lbs. ;  the  bones  are 
smaller  than  in  the  Essex.     But  the  favorite  of 
all  breeds  seems  now  to  be  the  Suffolk,  so  named 
from  that  county  in  England,  whence  the  Lon- 
don market  has  "long  been  supplied;  the  present 
breed  is  believed  to  have  originated  from  the 
old  Suffolk  crossed  with  the  Chinese  and  Berk- 
shire; the  pure  breed  is  remarkably  symmetri- 
cal, small  and  compact,  short-legged  aud  small- 
headed,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  long,  lank, 
and  lean  hogs  of  the  western  prairies;    their 
early  maturity,  small  consumption  of  food,  and 
tendency  to  fat,  compensate  for  their  want  of 
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Bize ;  the  color  is  white.  These  are  the  most 
esteemed  varieties  ;  there  are  many  others,  im- 
ported and  domestic,  which  thrive  well  in  pecu- 
liar districts,  and  which  are  more  or  less  ex- 
tolled hy  their  respective  fanciers.  While  hogs 
are  kept  in  New  England  and  the  middle  states 
mostly  in  pens,  in  the  West  they  are  allowed  to 
range  in  the  woods  and  fields  till  within  3 
months  of  the  time  of  killing  them,  feeding  upon 
clover,  corn,  acorns,  and  mast. — No  animal  dis- 
plays the  changes  arising  from  domestication 
more  than  the  hog,  as  may  be  seen  by  contrast- 
ing the  large,  savage,  long-legged  wild  boar, 
leading  dogs  and  horses  a  weary  chase,  with 
the  small,  docile,  plump,  short-legged  Suffolk, 
with  difficulty  getting  from  one  side  of  his  pen 
to  the  other.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the 
varieties  of  the  hog  are  derived  from  the  wild 
boar  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  Polynesian  species, 
the  African,  and  perhaps  the  babyroussa.  have 
become  crossed  with  introduced  breeds,  caus- 
ing the  same  variety  and  confusion  observed  in 
all  domesticated  animals;  the  reasons  for  not 
of  necessity  referring  these  to  a  single  origin 
have  been  given  iu  the  article  Dog.  The  hog 
is  not  a  stupid  animal;  like  other  pachyderms 
it  is  susceptible  of  education,  and  the  stories  of 
learned  pigs  and  hunting  hogs  do  no  discredit 
to  the  order  which  contains  the  elephant. — Sev- 
eral species  of  fossil  hogs,  of  the  genus  sus,  are 
found  in  the  tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  of 
central  Europe ;  the  fossil  hogs  seem  to  have 
been,  like  the  present  animal,  charged  with 
fat;  the  teeth  are  the  portions  generally  met 
with,  as  the  bones  from  their  spongy  character 
would  soon  decay.  Allied  species  are  also 
found  in  the  same  formations  in  India. 

HOGAN,  John,  an  Irish  sculptor,  born  in 
Tallow,  co.  of  Waterford,  in  Oct.  1S00,  died  in 
Dublin,  March  27,  1858.  Originally  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  he  showed  so  decided  a  taste  for  sculp- 
ture, that  at  the  age  of  23  he  was  enabled  by 
the  liberality  of  some  friends  to  visit  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  study.  His  "Drunken  Faun," 
one  of  his  most  original  conceptions,  was  pro- 
\  nounced  by  Thorwaldsen  worthy  of  an  Athenian 
studio.  His  whole  artistic  career  was  passed  in 
Ireland,  and  his  works  are  chiefly  religious  sub- 
jects and  monumental. 

HOGARTH,  George,  a  British  author  and 
musician,  born  in  Scotland  about  1796.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Ed- 
inburgh, but  went  to  London  as  a  musical  critic 
and  author.  Iu  1835  he  published  his  "Musical 
History,  Biography,  and  Criticism,"  and  in  1838 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,"  of  which 
an  abridged  edition,  under  the  title  of  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Opera — Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England,"  appeared  in  1851.  He  has  pub- 
lished some  other  miscellaneous  works  on  music, 
and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  daily 
press  on  musical  topics.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  "  London  Daily  News"  by  his  son-in-law, 
Charles  Dickens,  he  became  its  musical  critic. 
His  writings  are  considered  standard  authorities 
on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
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HOGARTH,  or  more  properly  IIogai?t,  Wil- 
liam, the  great  satirical  painter  of  England,  born 
in  London,  Nov.  20,  1697,  or  according  to  some 
authorities  in  1698,  died  Oct.  26,  1764.  His 
father,  the  son  of  a  Westmoreland  yeoman,  and 
by  profession  a  teacher  and  an  occasional  cor- 
rector of  the  press,  could  do  little  more  for  him 
than  "put  him  in  the  way  of  shifting  for  him- 
self." His  education,  therefore,  was  scanty ; 
but  his  early  taste  for  design  was  evinced  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
his  school  books  were  adorned,  and  which  he 
tells  us  were  more  remarkable  than  the  exer- 
cises themselves.  In  due  time  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  silversmith  named  Gamble,  and,  in 
the  intervals  cf  his  labors  in  engraving  arms  and 
ciphers,  gradually  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  from  nature.  At  20  years  of  age  en- 
graving on  copper  was  his  utmost  ambition. 
The  first  indication  of  the  direction  his  talents 
were  to  take  was  given  in  a  humorous  illustra- 
tion of  a  pot-house  brawl,  of  which  he  was  a 
witness.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  appren- 
ticeship in  1718  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  sergeant  painter  to  the  king, 
and  drew  from  the  life  at  the  academy  in  St. 
Martin's  lane,  without,  however,  attaining  any 
great  proficiency.  His  first  employment  seems 
to  have  been  the  engraving  of  shop  bills  and 
arms,  after  which  he  furnished  frontispieces  and 
sets  of  plates  for  books,  of  which  his  illustra- 
tions of  "  Hudibras  "  afford  a  familiar  but  not 
very  felicitous  example,  as  he  was  always  more 
successful  in  illustrating  his  own  ideas  than  those 
of  others.  Having  meanwhile  acquired  some 
facility  in  painting,  he  endeavored  to  find  em- 
ployment in  painting  portraits,  a  branch  of  his 
art  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  con- 
tempt for  it,  he  might  have  attained  eminence 
had  he  chosen.  Thus  struggling  on,  and  always 
contriving,  as  he  tells  us,  to  be  "  a  prompt  pay- 
master," he  ventured  in  1730  upon  a  "stolen 
union"  with  the  daughter  of  his  former  master, 
Sir  James  Thornhill,  which  at  first  proved  very 
unpalatable  to  the  court  painter;  but  when  his 
son-in-law  began  to  gain  distinction  Sir  James 
became  reconciled  to  the  young  couple,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  amity  until  his  death.  Short- 
ly after  his  marriage  Hogarth  adopted  portrait 
painting  as  a  profession,  and  also  commenced 
what  he  called  "small  conversation  pieces,"  in 
which  the  figures  were  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
often  in  humorous  attitudes,  though  not  bur- 
lesques. From  this  class  of  subjects  he  natural- 
ly proceeded  to  those  more  earnest  scenes  of 
daily  life  on  which  his  fame  rests.  In  1734  ap- 
peared the  6  prints  of  the  "  Harlot's  Progress," 
designed  and  engraved  by  himself,  and  the  artist 
at  once  became  famous.  Upward  of  1,200  sub- 
scribers entered  their  names  for  the  series,  of 
which  8  piratical  imitations  almost  immediately 
appeared,  to  the  detriment  of  the  painter,  who 
in  1735  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament securing  to  an  engraver  the  copyright 
of  his  plates  for  14  years.  Recognizing  by  the 
applause  which  greeted  these  works  his  true 
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path  to  fortune,  ho  renounced  portrait  painting, 
and  followed  up  his  success  by  the  "  Rake's 
Progress,"  "Industry  and  Idleness,"  "Marriage 
a  la  Mode,"  the  "Four  Times  of  the  Day,"  the 
"Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,"  "Beer  Lane"  and 
"  Gin  Lane,"  and  other  works,  in  series  or  single, 
which  were  engraved  by  himself,  and  were  pro- 
duced at  regular  intervals  until  the  close  of  his 
life.  Appearing  at  a  time  when  the  national 
efforts  in  art  were  few  and  feeble,  they  won  a 
popularity  which  has  perhaps  increased  with 
time,  and  to  which  that  of  no  contemporary 
artist  can  be  compared.  To  the  last  lie  re- 
tained his  wonderful  powers,  and  a  careful  com- 
parison of  all  his  works  will  show  no  lack  of  in- 
vention or  satiric  humor  in  any  of  them.  Like 
many  men  of  genius,  however,  Hogarth  had  his 
foibles,  and  among  them  was  the  impression, 
which  his  reputation  as  a  satirist  could  never 
shake,  that  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  his- 
torical painting,  was  his  true  vocation.  He 
railed  at  the  old  masters,  especially  deriding  the 
pretensions  of  connoisseurs  and  the  popular 
estimates  of  the  value  of  old  pictures,  and  with 
a  self-confidence  almost  ludicrous  undertook  to 
show  that  no  preliminary  training  was  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  good  historical  painting.  The 
result  was  his  "Paul  before  Felix,"  the  "Pool 
of  Bethesda,"  and  some  other  works  executed 
at  the  outset  of  his  career;  and  "Sigismunda," 
painted  in  1750,  in  competition  with  a  picture 
on  the  same  subject  by  Correggio,  and  in  direct 
illustration  of  his  principle.  In  all  these,  not- 
withstanding some  points  of  excellence,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  artist  is  treading  on  unfamiliar 
ground.  The  ridicule  which  the  last  mentioned 
picture  encountered  equalled  that  bestowed  upon 
his  "Analysis  of  Beauty"  (4to.,  London,  1753), 
the  leading  principle  of  which  is  that  a  curved 
line,  in  shape  somewhat  like  the  letter  S,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  beauty.  But  Hogarth  preserv- 
ed his  equanimity  unmoved  until  his  unhappy 
quarrel  in  1762  with  Wilkes  and  Churchill, 
which  he  seems  to  have  provoked  by  a  print, 
entitled  "  The  Times,"  indirectly  ridiculing 
Wilkes  and  the  opponents  of  the  ministry. 
Wilkes  replied  in  a  strain  of  coarse  abuse  in 
the  17th  number  of  the  "  North  Briton,"  and 
Churchill  in  a  poetical  epistle  lashed  the  paint- 
er, and  more  particularly  "Sigismunda,"  with 
all  his  strong  powers  of  satire.  Hogarth  re- 
venged himself  upon  his  opponents  with  his 
pencil,  depicting  the  former  simply  in  his  natu- 
ral ugliness,  with  a  Satanic  leer  which  the  dem- 
agogue could  not  but  acknowledge  was  genu- 
ine, and  the  latter  as  a  canonical  bear  holding 
a  pot  of  porter  and  hugging  a  knotted  club. 
"Never,"  says  Walpole,  "did  angry  men  of 
their  abilities  throw  mud  with  less  dexterity." 
The  controversy,  however,  affected  Hogarth's 
health  and  spirits,  and  probably  hastened  his 
death. — It  was  long  the  fashion  to  assign  to 
Hogarth's  works  no  higher  merit  than  that 
of  clever  caricatures ;  and  his  contemporaries 
certainly  had  an  interest  in  attempting  to 
depreciate  an  artist  whose  genius  so  far  tran- 


scended their  own.  But  posterity  has  elevated 
the  painter  "  that  saw  the  manners  in  the 
face"  to  a  position  which  few  others  of  his 
class  or  country  have  occupied.  The  greater 
part  of  his  pictures,  notwithstanding  the  broad 
touches  of  humor  by  which  they  are  re- 
lieved, are  in  no  respect  caricatures  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  term,  but  strong  and  mas- 
culine satires,  in  which  the  vices  of  a  corrupt 
age  are  drawn  with  a  relentless  keenness  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Juvenal.  Some  of  the  most 
masterly,  like  the  series  of  "  Marriage  a  la 
Mode,"  the  "  Rake's  Progress,"  or  the  "  Har- 
lot's Progress,"  have  even  been  called  epical 
from  their  development  of  story,  manners, 
character,  and  passion ;  and  all  of  them  are 
strictly  historical,  and  therefore  of  high  value, 
as  representations  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 
In  the  words  of  Thackeray :  "  We  look,  and  we 
see  pass  before  us  the  England  of  a  hundred 
years  ago."  Every  rank  in  life  and  almost 
every  pursuit ;  the  frivolous  dissipations  of  the 
rich,  the  vices  and  debaucheries  of  the  poor ;  the 
dress,  manners,  habits,  and  even  the  thoughts 
of  the  time  ;  the  streets,  squares,  and  building9 
of  London  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  of  the 
year — all  are  reproduced  with  a  minuteness  and 
fidelity  that  rival  the  photographer's  art.  The 
moral  which  many  of  Hogarth's  works  are  de- 
signed to  inculcate  is  as  simple  and  downright 
as  his  character.  A  man  of  sturdy  independ- 
ence and  great  determination,  plain-spoken, 
jovial,  and  kindly,  and  brimful  of  national  preju- 
dices, among  which  contempt  of  Frenchmen 
and  every  thing  foreign  predominated,  he  pre- 
sents a  true  type  of  the  old-fashioned  English- 
man, and  reflects  in  every  picture  his  hearty 
English  nature.  Such  a  man  could  never  risk 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  meaning, 
but  came  to  the  point  at  once.  Hence  the  char- 
acteristic of  his  satire  is  strength  rather  than 
delicacy,  and  we  must  seek  for  the  peculiar 
evidences  of  his  genius  in  the  keen  observa- 
tion, the  accumulation  of  minute  and  appropri- 
ate circumstances,  the  humor  and  the  broad 
human  nature  which  his  Avorks  reveal.  Their 
technical  merits,  the  composition  alone  except- 
ed, in  which  it  is  safe  to  say  he  has  scarcely 
been  approached,  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
unfavorable  comment,  and  Walpole.  adopting 
the  prejudice  of  the  time,  has  ventured  to  de- 
clare that  Hogarth  was  no  painter.  So  much 
indeed  did  he  suffer  under  this  imputation,  that 
his  profits  were  derived  solely  from  the  sale  of 
his  engravings,  while  the  original  pictures  had 
to  be  disposed  of  by  lotteries  or  otherwise  for 
insignificant  sums.  It  is  a  striking  commentary 
upon  the  taste  of  the  age  that  the  6  pictures  of 
"  Marriage  a  la  Mode"  were  sold  in  1744  for 
£19  6s.,  though  50  years  afterward  they  brought 
£1,381.  Modern  critics,  however,  have  de- 
clared that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
color,  which  Hogarth  purposely  subdued  in 
order  that  the  attention  might  not  be  diverted 
from  his  moral,  these  works  are  superior  to 
most  of   the  recent  productions  of   English 
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painters.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century 
from  his  death,  the  great  painter  of  man  and 
manners  stands  onapproaohed  in  his  peculiar 
sphere — perhaps  unapproachable ;  and  posterity 
will  -willingly  adopt  the  criticism  of  Charles 
Lamb :  "  Other  pictures  we  look  at ;  his  prints 
we  read."  Of  the  various  editions  of  his 
works,  the  best  is  that  published  by  the  Boy- 
dells  (atlas  foL,  London,  1790),  the  original 
plates  of  which,  retouched  by  Heath  and  others, 
have  been  issued  in  3  subsequent  editions,  that 
of  Bohn  (London,  1848)  being  the  last.  An- 
other edition  in  atlas  folio,  containing  Hogarth's 
works  reengraved  by  Thomas  Cook,  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1802,  but  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Boydells.  The  best  4to.  edition  is 
that  edited  by  Nichols  and  Steevens  (3  vols., 
London,  1808-17),  with  letterpress  illustra- 
tions. New  editions  of  his  works  appeared  re- 
cently in  Leipsic  and  Stuttgart.  The  "  Analysis 
of  Beauty,"  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley  and  Dr.  Morell, 
was  reprinted  in  1810 ;  it  has  been  translated 
into  German,  French,  and  Italian. 

HOGG,  James,  better  known  as  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  a  Scottish  author  and  poet,  born  in 
the  parish  of  Ettrick  on  the  river  of  that  name 
in  Selkirkshire,  Jan.  25,  1772  (according  to  his 
own  statement,  although  tlie  parish  register  re- 
cords his  baptism  as  having  taken  place  Dec.  9, 
1770),  died  Nov.  21,  1835.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  shepherds,  and  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  were  devoted  to  the  same  occu- 
pation. He  probably  never  received  a  year's 
schooling  in  the  course  of  his  life,  but  was  for- 
tunate in  having  a  mother  who  loved  the  old 
ballads  and  border  minstrelsy  of  Scotland,  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  her  chil- 
dren. These  fastened  upon  his  imagination,  and 
while  tending  his  flocks  he  imbibed  at  once  a 
taste  for  poetry  and  the  desire  to  become  a  poet. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  about  24  or  25  years  of 
age  that  he  began  to  compose  verses,  and  his 
earliest  efforts  were  seriously  frustrated  by  his 
imperfect  penmanship.  He  soon  became  known 
to  the  shepherds  and  farmers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood as  "Jamie  the  Poeter,"  and  in  1S00  a  song 
of  his  entitled  "Donald  MacDonald,"  written 
under  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  of  the 
kingdom,  obtained  great  popularity,  although 
the  name  of  the  author  was  not  known.  From 
Whitsunday,  1790,  to  Whitsunday,  1799,  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Blackheath, 
who  gave  him  free  access  to  his  library  ;  and  by 
the  age  of  30  Hogg  had  repaired  the  defects  of 
his  early  education  by  a  tolerably  full  course  of 
reading.  In  1801,  while  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh 
to  sell  sheep,  he  was  even  tempted  to  publish  a 
small  collection  of  his  songs,  under  the  title  of 
"Scottish  Pastorals,  Poems,  and  Songs."  In 
the  succeeding  year  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  ex- 
ploring the  border  counties  for  materials  for 
his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  met 
with  Hogg,  who  furnished  him  with  a  number 
of  old  ballads,  and  in  whom  he  manifested  a 
strong  interest.     It  was  at  the  instigation  of 


Scott  that  in  1807,  to  repair  his  losses  in  an  at- 
tempt to  start  a  sheep  farm  in  the  Hebrides,  he 
published  a  second  collection  of  poems  entitled 
the  "  Mountain  Bard,"  which  brought  him  in 
several  hundred  pounds.  With  this  sum  he 
again  attempted  farming,  was  again  unsuccess- 
ful, and  in  Feb.  1810,  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
follow  the  career  of  an  author.  For  a  year  he 
barely  supported  himself  by  editing  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  "Spy,"  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  friends  he  set  about  a  longer  and  more 
regular  work  than  he  had  hitherto  attempted. 
This  was  published  in  1813  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Queen's  Wake,"  and  at  once  obtained  a 
popularity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Scott's 
best  metrical  romances.  It  contains  "Kilmeny." 
his  most  admired  poem.  Thenceforth  his  life 
was  pretty  equally  devoted  to  literature  and 
farming,  the  former  being  on  the  whole  rather 
the  more  profitable  occupation.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  he  was  presented 
with  the  rent-free  life  occupancy  of  the  farm  of 
Altrive  Lake  in  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  where  he 
might  have  lived  prosperously  had  not  ambition 
prompted  him  to  rent  a  much  larger  farm  ad- 
joining, in  attempting  to  manage  which  he  was 
in  a  few  years  reduced  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. He  was  all  this  time  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  the  broad- 
ly drawn  character  of  the  "Ettrick  Shepherd," 
which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  Nodes  Am- 
bi'osiance,  contributed  to  the  magazine  by  "Wil- 
son and  others,  made  his  name  familiar  to  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Hogg  was  at  first  rather  disconcerted  at  the 
liberties  taken  with  him  by  his  friends  in  these 
papers,  but  finally  relished  the  joke  as  much  as 
any  one.  In  1831  he  went  to  London  to  super- 
intend the  publication  of  some  of  his  works, 
and  was  lionized  in  a  style  to  which  few  liter- 
ary men  are  accustomed.  The  public  thought 
that  a  second  Burns  had  descended  from  the 
Scottish  hills,  and  the  poet  was  engaged  to  ban- 
quets and  entertainments  weeks  in  advance, 
and  often  to  three  a  day.  He  died,  after  a  short 
illness,  of  dropsy,  universally  lamented.  Among 
his  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned, are  the  poems  of  "  Madoc  of  the  Moor," 
the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  "Queen  Hynde," 
"  Jacobite  Relics,"  &c. ;  in  prose,  "  The  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,"  "Winter  Evening  Tales."'  "The 
Three  Perils  of  Woman,"  "  The  Three  Perils  of 
Man,"  the  "Altrive  Tales," &c 

HOGSHEAD,  an  old  English  measure  of  ca- 
pacity of  63  wine  gallons.  For  ale,  beer,  and 
claret,  it  possessed  in  Great  Britain  different 
values.  For  liquids  it  is  in  the  United  States 
the  same  as  the  English  wine  hogshead.  When 
used  for  tobacco,  the  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Virginia  hogshead  contains  a  mean  net  weight 
of  1,200  lbs.,  that  of  Maryland  800  lbs.,  and  of 
Ohio  750  lbs. 

HOGUE,  La.     See  Cape  La  Haoub. 

HOIIENLINDEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  20  m.  E.  of  Munich, 
ineinoruhle  for  a  battle,  Dec.  3.  1800,  between 
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the  French  under  Moreau  and  the  Austrians 
nnder  the  archduke  John.  The  village  stands 
on  the  skirt  of  a  thick  wood,  through  which 
runs  the  road  from  Munich  to  Miihldorf.  Mo- 
reau, having  ascertained  that  the  Anstrians 
were  advancing  upon  this  road  in  the  direction 
of  Munich,  disposed  his  forces  along  the  edge 
of  the  wood  on  the  Munich  side,  and  sent 
Richepanse  with  a  detachment  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy's  flank  while  entangled  in  the  forest. 
When  the  imperialists,  anticipating  no  resist- 
ance, reached  the  point  where  the  road  emerges 
upon  the  open  plain,  the  head  of  their  column 
was  attacked  by  Grouchy's  division,  and  a  des- 
perate conflict  took  place,  the  Austrians  en- 
deavoring to  debouch  from  the  defile  and  ex- 
tend themselves  along  the  front  of  the  wood, 
and  the  French  striving  to  force  them  back. 
The  snow  fell  so  thickly  that  the  hostile  armies 
could  not  see  each  other,  and  the  firing  of  each 
was  directed  by  the  flash  from  the  guns  of  the 
opposite  party.  Meanwhile  the  division  of 
Richepanse  was  intercepted  by  the  right  wing 
of  the  Austrians,  which  was  advancing  through 
the  forest  by  another  road,  and  was  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  van,  however,  pressed  on, 
and  falling  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Austri- 
ans while  the  struggle  with  Grouchy's  regi- 
ments was  still  going  on,  completed  their  dis- 
comfiture. The  imperialists  were  routed  with 
terrible  loss,  and  all  their  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  Austrian  right  wing, 
which  had  emerged  from  the  wood  and  was 
engaged  against  Grenier's  division  with  not  a 
little  prospect  of  victory,  retreated  at  the  news 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  main  body,  and  was 
almost  cut  to  pieces  in  the  defile.  The  rear  of 
Richepanse's  division  had  continued  to  maintain 
itself  against  superior  numbers,  and  was  now  res- 
cued by  its  victorious  comrades.  By  night  the 
French  had  driven  their  enemy  through  the 
forest  at  all  points,  and  compelled  them,  after 
losing  14,000  men  and  100  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  withdraw  across  the  Inn.  About  65,000  men 
were  engaged  on  each  side.  The  moral  effect 
of  this  victory,  the  most  decisive  except  that 
of  Rivoli  which  either  party  had  gained  during 
the  war,  was  still  more  disastrous  to  Austria 
than  the  actual  loss  which  she  suffered.  It  left 
her  army  without  resources,  and  after  one  or 
two  less  important  engagements  an  armistice 
was  agreed  upon  three  weeks  afterward. 

HOHENLOHE  -  WALDENBU/RG  -  SCHIL- 
LINGSFDRST,  Alexander  Leopold  Francis 
Emmerich,  prince  of,  a  Hungarian  prelate,  born 
in  Kupferzell,  near  Waldenburg,  Aug.  17,  1793, 
died  Nov.  14,  1849.  Having  resolved,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  family,  to  enter  the  church, 
he  studied  theology  at  Vienna,  Tyrnau,  and 
Elhvangen,  was  ordained  priest  in  1815,  and, 
after  two  years  spent  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  at  Stuttgart  and  Munich,  visited  Rome, 
performing  before  his  return  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loretto.  In  1817  he  was  made  ecclesiastical 
counsellor  to  the  vicar-general  of  Bamberg,  in 
1824  canon  of  the  chapter  of  Grosswardein,  in 


1S2[)  provost  of  the  same  body,  and  in  1S44 
bishop  of  Sardica  in  partibas  infideUum.  In 
June,  1821,  having  been  cured  of  a  malady,  as 
he  supposed,  through  the  prayers  of  a  devout 
peasant  named  Martin  Michel,  he  was  induced 
to  try  the  same  means  for  the  cure  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Schwarzenberg,  who  was  a  paralytic. 
Having  introduced  Martin  Michel  into  her  pres- 
ence, he  instructed  her  to  join  him  in  prayer 
and  faith.  "The  prayer  finished,"  Avrote  the 
prince  in  his  memoirs,  "I  felt,  I  never  could  ex- 
plain how,  something  like  a  secret  impulse 
which  made  me  cry  out  to  the  princess :  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  arise  and  walk.  .  .  .  The 

princess was  able  not  only  to  stand, 

which  she  had  not  done  before  for  8  years,  but 
to  walk."  The  fame  of  this  reputed  miracle  soon 
spread  all  over  Europe,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe 
was  constantly  beset  by  sufferers  under  every 
sort  of  infirmity.  He  usually  answered  their 
applications  through  his  secretary,  instructing 
them  to  perform  some  special  devotions,  such 
as  a  retreat  or  a  novena,  to  have  a  strong  faith, 
and  at  a  certain  day  and  hour  to  join  in  prayers 
which  he  would  then  offer  for  their  recovery. 
The  most  extraordinary  cures  are  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  under  these  circumstances, 
always  at  the  appointed  hour.  Many  were  re- 
ported in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  some 
in  the  United  States.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Mattingly  of  Washington,  D.  O.,  who  was  said 
to  have  miraculously  recovered  of  a  turnor, 
March  10,  1824,  in  consequence  of  the  prayers 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  caused  at  the  time  a  con- 
siderable excitement.  The  alleged  miracles  were 
regarded  by  Protestants  as  deceptions,  but  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  generally  believed  them 
genuine,  although  they  were  not  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  pope.  A  biographer  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe  relates  that  during  the  last  year  of 
his  life  18,000  sick  persons  came  to  him  for  re- 
lief. He  left  several  works,  chiefly  on  the  man- 
ner and  efficacy  of  prayer,  a  defence  of  himself 
against  the  "Weimar  Journal,"  and  his  Ife- 
moires  et  experiences  (8vo.,  Paris,  1835). 

HOHENSTAUFEN,  the  name  of  a  German 
family  of  princes,  which  ruled  the  German  em- 
pire, with  short  interruptions,  from  1138  to 
1254.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  castle  on 
Mount  Staufen  in  Wiirtemberg,  built  by  Frede- 
ric of  Biiren,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family. 
His  son,  known  as  Frederic  of  Staufen,  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  dur- 
ing his  long  struggles  with  the  see  of  Rome  and 
various  rivals  in  Germany,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Merseburg  received  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Agnes,  and  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  This  sudden 
elevation  of  the  house,  which  from  another  pos- 
session in  Swabia,  Waiblingen,  was  also  called 
Ghibelline,  was  the  origin  of  its  long  struggle 
with  the  mighty  rival  family  of  the  Guelphs. 
Of  Frederic's  two  sons,  Frederic  II.,  the  One- 
eyed,  was  confirmed  by  Henry  V.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Henry  IV.,  in  the  possession  of 
Swabia,  while  Conrad  received  Franconia.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Henry,  Conrad  and  Lothaire 
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of  Saxony  appeared  as  competitors  for  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  the  great  power  of  the  IIo- 
henstaufen  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  success 
of  the  Saxon.  After  the  death  of  the  latter 
(1137),  however,  Conrad,  who  had  waged  a 
long  war  against  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and 
the  Guelphs,  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany 
as  the  third  of  that  name.  His  nephew  Frederic 
Barharossa  became  his  successor  (1152-'90), 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  VI.  (died 
1197).  The  son  of  the  latter,  Frederic,  a  child 
of  2  years,  was  not  acknowledged  as  successor, 
and  his  uncle  Philip,  too,  had  to  struggle  against 
rivals,  and  Avas  finally  slain  by  Otho  of  Wittels- 
bach  (1208).  But  soon  after  the  young  Frederic 
II.  (1212-50)  rose  in  defence  of  his  rights,  and 
waged  a  gallant  struggle  against  his  enemies  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  whero  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  mother  Constance  the  Norman 
possessions.  His  son  Conrad  IV.  died  early  in 
Italy  (1254),  where  all  the  remaining  male  in- 
heritors of  the  name  of  Ilohenstaufen  soon  af- 
ter peris"hed  in  their  struggle  against  Rome  and 
the  house  of  Anjou :  Manfred,  a  son  of  Frede- 
ric II.,  in  the' battle  of  Benevento  in  1260; 
Conradin,  the  young'son  of  Conrad  IV.,  on  the 
scaffold  at  Naples  in  1268 ;  and  Enzio,  a  natural 
eon  of  Frederic,  and  the  sons  of  Manfred,  in 
prison.  The  possessions  of  the  house  were  di- 
vided among  various  families,  and  now  belong 
to  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria.  The 
principal  work  on  the  history  of  the  family 
is  Raumer's  Geschichte  der  LTohenstaufen  und 
ihrer  Zeit. 

HOHENZOLLERN,  a  territory  of  S.  W.  Ger- 
many, since  Dec.  7,  1849,  an  administrative 
division  of  Prussia,  but  which  previous  to  that 
date  formed  two  small  independent  principali- 
ties of  the  Germanic  confederation  under  the 
names  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen  and  Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen,  Hechingen  and  Sigmaring- 
en  being  the  capitals.  The  territory  forms  a 
long  and  narrow  strip  of  land,  surrounded  by 
"Wurtemberg,  except  on  the  S.  W.,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  Baden ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  65,000.  It  is  watered  by  the  Neckar  and 
some  of  its  affluents,  and  by  the  Danube,  which 
crosses  it.  Its  mountains  belong  to  the  Rauhe 
Alps.  Agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  wooden  ware  are  the  chief  oc- 
cupations of  the  inhabitants.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  predominant  religion.  The  ter- 
ritory derives  its  name  from  an  old  mountain 
castle  near  Hechingen.  This  was  the  original 
abode  of  the  afterward  princely  house  of  Ho- 
henzollern,  to  which  the  reigning  dynasty  in 
Prussia  belongs.  Count  Thassilo  (800)  is  men- 
tioned as  the  most  ancient  progenitor  of  this 
house,  which,  after  various  divisions,  finally 
ceded  its  possessions  to  Prussia,  being  unable  to 
maintain  its  position  after  the  storm  of  1848-,9. 

HOLBACH,  Paul  Henri  Thiry  d\  baron,  a 
French  philosopher,  born  in  Heidelsheim,  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  1723,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  21, 1789. 
He  was  taken  to  Paris  when  very  young  by  his 
father,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  considerable 


fortune.  A  large  part  of  this  he  expended  in 
hospitalities  to  the  free  thinkers  of  his  time, 
whom  he  regularly  entertained  at  his  splendid 
table,  so  that  Galiani  styled  him  the  premier 
maitre  d'hotel  de  la  philosophic  The  boldest 
opinions  and  the  most  irreligious  principles  were 
here  discussed  without  restraint,  D'llolbach 
himself  being  among  the  bitterest  assailants  of 
Christianity,  lie  meanwhile  published  anony- 
mously several  atheistic  and  materialist  works. 
His  first,  Le  Christianisme  devoile,  ou  examen 
des  principes  et  des  effets  de  la  religion  revelee, 
appeared  in  1767  under  the  name  of  Boulanger, 
avIio  had  previously  written  his  Antiquite  de- 
xoilee.  Next  came  V esprit  du  clerg'e,  ou  U 
Christianisme  primitif  xenge  des  cntrtjwises  et 
des  exces  de  nos  pretres  modernes,  which  a  decree 
of  parliament,  Aug.  18,  1770,  sentenced  to  be 
burned  by  the  public  executioner.  Tlie  same 
year  ho  published  his  most  celebrated  book,  Le 
systeme  de  la  nature,  ou  des  lois  du  monde  phy- 
sique et  moral,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Mira- 
baud,  secretaire  perpetuel  de  Vacademie  Fran- 
caise ;  this  created  such  scandal  that  Voltaire 
himself  thought  proper  to  refute  it  in  the  arti- 
cle Dieu  of  h\s  Diet  ionn  aire  philosophique,  while 
Goethe  declared  that  he  recoiled  from  it  in  ab- 
horrence as  from  a  "  cadaverous  spectre."  It 
passed,  however,  through  8  editions  between 
1817  and  1824,  and  a  new  edition  in  German  was 
published  in  Leipsic  in  1843.  In  1772  a  short 
pamphlet,  Le  bonse)is,  ou  -idees  naturelles  opposees 
aux  -idees  sit r naturelles,  reproduced  in  a  more 
familiar  form  the  principles  lie  had  previously 
advocated  ;  and  this  pamphlet,  which  has  been 
frequently  reprinted  and  largely  circulated  under 
the  title  of  Le  ion  sens  du  cure  Meslier,  has 
more  powerfully  than  any  other  publication 
contributed  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  infidelity 
among  the  middle  classes  in  France.  Le  systeme 
social,  ou  les  principes  naturels  de  la  morale  et 
de  la  politique,  appeared  in  1773,  and  La  morale 
universelle,  ou  les  devoirs  de  Vhomme  fondes  sur 
la  nature,  in  1776.  Most  of  these  works  were, 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  proscribed  by  the 
church  and  the  parliament,  and  were  even  dis- 
claimed by  philosophers.  D'Holhach  himself  is 
said  to  have  been  a  much  better  man  than  would 
be  inferred  from  his  books ;  he  was  genial,  kind- 
hearted,  and  liberal.  He  rendered  a  service  to 
science  and  natural  philosophy  by  translating 
some  valuable  German  works.  In  his  literary 
performances  he  had  the  help  of  Lagrange,  the 
teacher  of  his  children,  of  Naigeon,  to  whose 
hands  he  confided  all  his  works,  and  of  Diderot. 
HOLBEIN,  Hans,  or  Johann,  a  German 
painter,  born  in  Augsburg  or  Grl'indstadt  in  1495 
or  1498,  died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1554. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of  the  same  name 
(Hans  der  altere)  of  considerable  eminence  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  while 
a  boy  followed  his  father  to  Basel.  He  early 
manifested  great  ability  in  portraits  and  in  com- 
positions of  an  elevated  religious  character. 
About  1526  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Erasmus,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and  soon 
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after  visited  England,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  A  letter  from  Erasmus 
recommended  him  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
introduced  him  at  court.  Henry  VIII.  at  once 
made  him  court  painter,  with  a  liberal  pension, 
and  thenceforth  Holbein  was  intrusted  with 
many  commissions,  chiefly  for  portraits,  both 
from  the  king  and  the  principal  personages  of 
the  kingdom.  He  is  distinguished  as  a  historical 
painter,  portrait  painter,  and  engraver  on  Avood. 
The  painting  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  as  queen  of  heaven,  with  the  child 
in  her  arms,  and  the  family  of  the  burgomaster 
Jacob  Meyer  of  Basel  kneeling  before  her,  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  his  style.  In  the  library  at 
Basel  is  also  a  fine  series  of  the  "Passion  of 
Christ"  on  panels.  His  portraits  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  four  of  his  queens,  Edward  VI.,  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  his  family,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  his  son  Surrey  the  poet,  Cromwell, 
Pembroke,  and  Somerset,  are  noted  works ;  and 
so  fully  was  he  occupied  while  in  England  in 
painting  portraits  of  eminent  public  characters, 
that  he  was  compelled  in  a  measure  to  abandon 
historical  painting.  Of  his  skill  in  executing 
large  portrait  pieces  commemorating  important 
public  events  two  admirable  specimens  are  pre- 
served, the  one  representing  Henry  VIII.  giving 
a  charter  to  the  company  of  barber-surgeons, 
now  in  surgeons'  hall,  London,  and  the  other, 
Edward  VI.  giving  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
the  charter  for  the  foundation  of  Bridewell  hos- 
pital. His  pictures  formerly  in  the  royal  col- 
lection have  been  widely  dispersed ;  but  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  II.  a  noble  collec- 
tion of  original  drawings  by  him  was  discovered 
in  the  palace  at  Kensington.  As  a  colorist  he 
possessed  extraordinary  merit,  and  his  heads 
are  distinguished  by  free  and  spirited  design, 
by  their  surprising  relief,  and  their  fulness  and 
force  of  expression.  He  painted  in  oils  and 
distemper,  and  excelled  in  miniatures.  As  an 
engraver  Holbein  is  chiefly  known  by  the  cele- 
brated "Dance  of  Death,"  a  series  of  53  wood- 
cuts engraved  from  his  own  designs,  although 
it  is  seldom  found  with  above  46,  in  which  a  ter- 
rible subject  is  treated  with  a  bitter,  ironical  hu- 
mor, and  fantastic  extravagance.  This  series  has 
been  frequently  engraved,  and  the  prints  of  Wen- 
zel  Hollar  are  particularly  fine.  It  is  mentioned 
of  him  that  he  used  the  left  hand  in  painting. 

HOLBERG,  Ludvig,  baron,  a  Danish  drama- 
tist and  historian,  born  in  Bergen,  Norway, 
Nov.  G,  16S4,  died  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  28, 1754. 
He  lost  his  father  when  a  boy,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Munthe,  his  rela- 
tive, who  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the  college 
of  Bergen,  whence  at  the  age  of  18  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He  studied  the- 
ology and  languages,  and,  having  passed  his 
examination  in  1705,  visited  Amsterdam,  and 
taught  for  a  while  in  Christiansand,  he  went  to 
Oxford  to  study  philosophy.  Fifteen  months  af- 
terward he  had  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where, 
through  some  historical  essays,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  university,  the   directors  of 


which  commissioned  him  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  Lutheran  schools  of  Holland.  This 
mission  led  to  further  travel,  and  he  visited 
Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Rome.  Notwith- 
standing narrow  resources  and  wretched  health, 
he  wandered  about  in  whatever  direction  fancy 
or  passing  influences  suggested.  Returning  at 
length  to  Copenhagen,  he  resumed  the  teaching 
of  French  and  other  languages;  and  in  1718 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  university, 
first  of  metaphysics,  but  ultimately  of  rhetoric 
(1720).  He  now  wrote  a  mock  heroic  poem, 
called  Peder  Paars,  a  national  satire,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  style  of  Hudibras,  which  passed 
through  three  editions  in  the  course  of  a.vear 
and  a  half.  Other  satirical  pieces  followed  im- 
mediately, which  were  also  successful,  but  which 
created  for  their  author  many  enemies.  He 
gave  his  attention  next  to  a  work  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of  Denmark 
and  Norway.  Toward  the  close  of  1722,  King 
Frederic  IV.  undertook  to  found  a  national 
theatre.  Previously  there  had  been  in  Copen- 
hagen no  other  dramatic  representations  than 
those  of  a  troupe  of  French  players  who  enjoy- 
ed the  exclusive  privilege  of  giving  comedies, 
ballets,  and  puppet  shows,  or  of  occasional 
strolling  companies  who  gave  representations 
of  legends  of  the  middle  ages.  The  king  sent 
for  a  famous  French  actor,  named  Montaigu,  to 
teach  the  national  players  the  art  of  declama- 
tion. The  first  representation  was  given  in 
1722.  Ilolberg  now  first  conceived  the  plan  of 
a  comedy ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  his  "  Political 
Tinman"  was  produced.  He  was  thus  the  true 
founder  of  the  Danish  theatre,  and  the  king- 
dom rang  with  his  name.  The  first  comedy 
wras  received  with  unbounded  applause ;  and 
at  very  short  intervals  14  other  pieces  were 
composed  and  played  with  increasing  success. 
His  patron  Frederic  was  succeeded  in  1730  by 
King  Christian  VI.,  a  prince  whose  excessive 
religious  zeal  led  him  to  forbid  theatrical  en- 
tertainments ;  but  there  had  been  time  enough 
for  Holberg's  "  Sleeper  Awakened,"  "  John  of 
France,"  "Lying-in  Chamber,"  "  False  Savant," 
and  others,  all  pictures  in  caricature  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Danish  middle  classes,  to  be  stamped 
indelibly  upon  the  public  mind.  With  a  well 
filled  purse,  and  a  reputation  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Denmark,  he  set  out  anew  upon  foreign 
travel.  Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  wrote 
a  satirical  romance  in  Latin  (1741)  called  the 
"Subterranean  Travels  of  Nicholas  Klirn,"  which 
was  translated  into  many  languages  immediately 
after  its  appearance  ;  and  a  history  of  Denmark, 
which  is  valued  equally  with  his  epistles,  fables, 
and  epigrams,  and  only  less  than  his  dramas. 
Christian  V.  died  in  1746,  and  his  successor 
Frederic  V.  lost  no  time  in  restoring  the  the- 
atre, and  after  a  long  silence  Holberg  saw  his 
comedies  again  delighting  the  audience.  He 
was  rewarded  by  the  new  king  with  a  patent 
of  nobility,  and  lived  until  1754,  the  delight  of 
his  countrymen.  He  had  never  married,  and 
bequeathed  his  property  chiefly  to  an  academy 
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which  had  been  founded-at  Soroe  by  Christian 
IV.  for  the  education  of  young  noblemen.  He 
gave  16,000  crowns  as  a  fund  to  portion  a  num- 
ber of  Danish  young  women.  As  a  dramatic 
writer  Holberg  evinced  great  comic  originality. 
I  lis  wit  was  animated  and  refined,  inventive  and 
subtle.  The  "False  Savant,"  a  satire  upon 
pedantry,  is  considered  one  of  his  most  admira- 
ble works.  There  is  discoverable  in  all  his  per- 
formances a  moral  purpose  which  even  his  wild- 
est extravagances  do  not  conceal.  His  delicate 
health  rendered  him  occasionally  hypochon- 
driacal. His  manners  and  habits  were  those  of  a 
methodical  and  reflecting  man;  and  he  preferred 
the  society  of  women  to  that  of  his  own  sex,  on 
the  score  of  greater  honesty  and  originality  in 
conversation.  His  "  Thoughts  on  the  True  Cause 
of  the  Greatness  of  Home,"  and  "Moral  Re- 
flections," are  much  extolled.  A  collection  of 
his  works  in  27  vols,  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in 
1826.  He  left  an  "Introduction  to  Universal 
History"  in  Latin,  translated  into  English  by 
Gregory  Sharpe,  LL.D.  (8vo.,  London,  1755), 
and  his  autobiography,  an  English  translation  of 
which  also  appeared  in  London  in  1830.  A 
Holberg  association  was  established  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1842,  under  whose  auspices  a  critical 
edition  of  his  comedies  was  prepared  by  Lieben- 
berg  (Copenhagen,  1843-'7). 

HOLBROOK,  Jons  Edwaeds,  M.D.,  an 
American  naturalist,  born  in  Beaufort,  S.  0.,  in 
1795.  He  early  removed  with  his  parents  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  graduated  at  Brown  university 
in  1815,  received  his  medical  diploma  from  the 
university  of  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  went 
abroad  to  continue  his  professional  studies  in 
London  and  Edinburgh.  He  spent  two  years  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Paris,  where  he  resided  in 
the  jardin  des  plantes,  of  which  he  is  an  Sieve. 
He  returned  to  South  Carolina,  established  him- 
self in  Charleston  in  1822,  and  in  1824  was 
chosen  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  col- 
lege of  South  Carolina,  a  chair  which  he  still 
occupies.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
41  American  Herpetology,  or  a  Description  of 
Reptiles  inhabiting  the  United  States"  (5  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1842).  The  difficulties  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work  were  increased  by  the 
lack  of  museums  in  this  country  for  the  compari- 
son of  specimens,  and  of  libraries  for  reference. 
Yet  the  "Herpetology"  of  Dr.  Holbrook  is  the 
foundation  of  that  branch  of  natural  history  in 
America.  His  descriptions  are  remarkable  for 
clearness  and  precision,  and  the  figures  of  the 
animals  are  correct  and  finely  colored,  being  all, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  drawn  from  living 
specimens.  He  began  a  work  on  "  Southern 
Ichthyology,"  which  was  discontinued  after  two 
numbers,  the  field  being  too  extensive  for  his 
survey,  as  he  made  all  his  drawings  from  life. 
He  has  since  been  employed  on  the  "  Ichthyol- 
ogy of  South  Carolina"  (Charleston,  1854  et 
.vey.),  10  numbers  of  which  have  appeared. 

HOLCROFT,  Thomas,  an  English  novelist 
and  dramatist,  born  in  London,  Dec.  10,  1745, 
died  March  23,  1809.     His  father  was  a  shoe- 


maker by  trade,  who,  having  served  some  time 
as  a  groom,  owned  several  horses,  and  added 
to  his  income  by  letting  them.  His  mother 
dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.  He  passed  his  early 
life  in  London  and  in  Berkshire,  following  the 
same  occupations  pursued  by  his  father.  He 
was  afterward  in  the  service  of  a  trainer  of  race 
horses  at  Newmarket,  then  a  schoolmaster,  and 
then  an  actor,  picking  up  in  these  varied  modes 
of  life  considerable  knowledge  and  a  kind  of 
education,  including  some  acquaintance  with  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  He 
had  but  moderate  success  as  an  actor  in  Ire- 
land and  in  England,  and  soon  abandoned  the 
stage  for  the  profession  of  a  dramatic  author, 
writing  some  original  plays  and  some  transla- 
tions from  the  French.  The  most  popular  of 
his  dramatic  compositions  is  the  "Road  to 
Ruin"  (1792),  which  still  keeps  its  place  upon 
the  stage.  In  1789  he  lost  his  son,  and  in  the 
following  year  his  third  wife.  At  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution  he  was  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  popular  cause,  incurring  the  suspi- 
cions of  government  as  a  member  of  the  society 
for  constitutional  information,  and  with  Home 
Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and  others,  was  in 
1794  indicted  for  high  treason.  Some  of  the 
accused  were  acquitted,  and  Holcroft,  was  dis- 
charged with  others,  without  being  brought  to 
trial.  He  wrote  some  30  plays  and  4  novels  : 
"Alwyn"  (1780),  "Anna  St.  Ives"  (1792), 
"  Hugh  Trevor"  (1794),  and  "  Bryan  Perdue" 
(1805).  He  published  translations  of  Lavater's 
"  Physiognomy,"  and  the  works  of  Frederic  the 
Great ;  and  "  Travels  in  France  and  Germany"  (2 
vols.  4to.,  1806).  He  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  modern  melodrama  upon  the  British 
stage.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  attempted  to  write  an  opera.  His  "Memoirs," 
written  by  himself  and  edited  by  Hazlitt,  were 
published  in  3  vols.  12mo.  (London,  1816). 

HOLDER.  The  law  merchant,  which  is  now 
a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  country,  gives 
to  the  Tjonafide  holder  of  negotiable  paper  cer- 
tain important  rights,  and  imposes  upon  him 
certain  duties  ;  and  it  has  rules  by  which  it  de- 
termines who  is  such  a  holder  as  to  be  entitled 
to  those  rights.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that 
he  is  one  who  has  lawful  possession  of  the  pa- 
per, with  a  right  to  demand  payment  from  any 
persons  bound  to  pay  the  note,  and  with  an  ob- 
ligation of  giving  the  notices  to  which  the  per- 
sons bound  to  pay  are  entitled.  (See  Nego- 
tiable Papee.) 

IIOLDICH,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  author,  born  in  Thorney  Fen,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, England,  about  1800.  His  father 
was  a  scientific  farmer,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  editor  of  the  "  Farmer's 
Journal  and  Agricultural  Advertiser."  Being 
partial  to  the  United  States,  where  he  spent 
several  years  of  his  early  life,  he  sent  his  son  Jo- 
seph across  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  fin- 
ishing his  education  and  studying  law.  The 
son  Avas,  however,  led  to  devote  his  attention  to 
theology,  and  in  1822  was  admitted  into  the 
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Philadelphia  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  In  1826  he  made  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. In  1835  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral 
science  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity at  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1849,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  society,  which 
office  lie  still  holds.  In  connection  with  his 
duties  as  secretary  he  edits  the  u  Bible  Society 
Record,"  a  monthly  publication.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "  Bible  Questions,"  "  A  Bible  History," 
"Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  H.  Hurd,"  and 
the  u  Life  of  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D.,"  president  of 
the  "Wesleyan  university. 

HOLINSHED,  Holixgsiied,  or  Hollynsued, 
Raphael,  an  English  chronicler,  born  in  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century,  died  about  1580. 
He  probably  received  a  university  education, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  orders,  although 
the  latter  point  is  doubtful.  Little  else  is  known 
of  his  life.  The  "  Chronicles  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  "  (2  vols,  fob,  London,  1577), 
with  which  his  name  is  connected,  although  the 
whole  work  was  not  written  by  him,  is  a  mon- 
ument of  his  industry  and  learning.  Holinshed's 
share  of  it  comprises  the  histories  of  England 
and  Scotland,  the  latter  being  for  the  most  part 
a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Hector  Boethius. 
The  other  portions  were  done  by  Stow,  Harri- 
son, Hooker,  and  others.  The  2d  edition  con- 
taining matter  added  by  Thynne,  which  was 
offensive  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  means  were  taken 
to  suppress  certain  sheets  in  that  edition,  which 
were  restored  in  that  of  1807.  The  value  of 
the  materials  which  it  embodies  renders  the 
work  indispensable  to  the  student  of  early  Eng- 
lish annals. 

HOLKAR,  the  name  of  a  powerful  Mahratta 
family  which  now  holds  the  territory  of  Indore 
in  Hindostan.  Mulhar  Row  Hollcar,  the  first  of 
the  name  in  history,  born  in  1693,  abandoned 
the  life  of  a  shepherd  in  the  Deccan  to  become 
a  soldier,  and,  distinguishing  himself  in  battle 
against  the  nizam-ul-mulk,  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  peishwa,  and  gradually  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Mahratta 
leaders.  The  peishwa  made  him  large  grants 
of  territory,  and  in  1733  gave  him  the  town  and 
district  of  Indore.  He  was  one  of  the  Mahratta 
generals  at  the  battle  of  Paniput  with  the 
Afghans,  in  1761.  He  died  in  1766,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  who  died  insane  after 
a  few  months,  leaving  the  sovereignty  to  his 
mother  Alia  Baee.  After  the  death,  in  1797, 
of  one  Tookajee  Holkar,  to  whom  she  had  com- 
mitted the  command  of  her  forces,  Jeswunt 
Row  Holkar,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Tookajee,  got 
possession  of  Indore,  but  was  defeated  and  ex- 
pelled by  the  Sindia  family,  another  branch  of 
the  Mahrattas.  Employing  European  officers 
to  discipline  his  army,  he  was  able  in  1802  to 
recover  his  possessions  ;  but  taking  advantage 
of  a  season  of  prosperity  to  indulge  in  an  enor- 
mous system  of  plunder,  he  drew  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  British.  He  defeated  the  first 
detachment  sent  against  him,  and  in  Aug.  1804, 


at  the  head  of  60,000  horse,  took  the  city  of 
Muttra  and  advanced  upon  Delhi.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  routed  by  Lord  Lake  and  pursued 
to  Furruckabad,  where  he  was  again  defeated. 
In  1805  he  entered  the  Punjaub  with  a  fresh 
army,  closely  followed  by  Lord  Lake,  and  in 
December  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British 
at  Umritsir,  by  which  he  retained  nearly  all  his 
possessions.  He  murdered  Kasi  Row,  the  legit- 
imate son  of  Tookajee  Holkar,  and  Kundi  Row, 
the  child  of  another  legitimate  son,  and  died 
insane  in  1811.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
mistress  Toolsee  Bye,  acting  as  regent  for  Mul- 
har Row  Holkar,  the  natural  son  of  Jeswunt  by 
another  woman.  The  regent  was  assassinated 
in  1817,  and  young  Mulhar  was  seized  by  the 
army,  who  began  hostilities  with  the  British 
under  his  ostensible  command.  A  treaty  was 
concluded,  however,  Jan.  18,  1818,  soon  after 
a  decisive  battle  at  Mahidpoor,  by  which  the 
Mahrattas  ceded  a  large  part  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  retained  the  rest  under  British  pro- 
tection. Mulhar  Row  died  in  1833,  ami  was 
succeeded  by  a  distant  relative,  Martund  Row 
Holkar,  who  was  dethroned  to  make  room  for 
Hurree  Row  Holkar,  an  imbecile  prince  who 
left  his  sovereignty  to  an  adopted  son,  Kumdee 
Row  Holkar.  The  last  died  soon  afterward 
without  heirs,  and  the  East  India  company 
thereupon  assumed  the  right  of  nominating  as 
his  successor  the  young  Mulkerjee  Row  Hol- 
kar, with  the  stipulation  that  inheritance  by 
adoption  should  no  longer  be  recognized.  Dur- 
ing his  minority  the  rajah  was  educated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  government,  and 
displayed  remarkable  ability.  He  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  on  coming  of  age  in  Feb. 
1852.  When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857  he 
hastened  to  take  the  field  for  the  British,  but 
his  troops  deserted  him  and  held  him  virtually 
a  prisoner  for  some  days  in  his  own  palace. 

HOLLAND,  Kingdom  of.  See  Netherlands. 

HOLLAND,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  divided  into  North  Holland 
and  South  Holland,  and  lying  between  Jat.  51°  40* 
and  53°  10'  N.,  and  long.  3°  50'  and  5C  30'  E. ; 
area,  2,094  sq.  in.;  pop.  in  1858,  1,166,774.  It 
has  a  low  flat  surface,  in  many  places  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  protected  from  inunda- 
tion by  enormous  dikes.  The  soil  is  marshy, 
and  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  to  cul- 
tivation. Tillage,  however,  is  conducted  with 
great  care  and  patience.  An  excellent  kind  of 
fiax,  barleys  oats,  orchard  fruits,  and  garden 
vegetables,  are  the  principal  crops.  Dairy  farm- 
ing and  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  car- 
ried on  very  extensively.  The  polders,  or  lands 
which  have  been  recovered  from  the  sea  or 
lakes  by  draining,  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  country.  Those  of 
Beemster  and  Haarlem  are  the  largest.  Tim- 
ber is  scarce  throughout  the  province. — North 
Holland  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  S.  E.  by  Utrecht,  S.  by  South  Holland, 
and  W.  by  the  North  sea ;  area,  928  sq.  m. ; 
pop.   in  1858,   544,789.     It  comprises  several 
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islands  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  at  its  entrance, 
one  of  which,  Texel,  is  13  in.  long  by  5  broad. 
The  river  Y,  on  which  Amsterdam  is  built,  ex- 
tends into  the  territory  from  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
and  reaches  almost  to  the  North  sea.  The  Hel- 
der  ship  canal  connects  this  iDlet  with  the  strait 
that  separates  Texel  from  the  mainland ;  it  is  120 
feet  wide,  25  feet  deep,  and  50  m.  long.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Amstel,  Vecht,  and  Zaan, 
aud  the  chief  towns,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  and 
Alkmaar. — South  Holland  is  bounded  N.  by 
North  Holland,  E.  by  Utrecht  and  Gelderland, 
S.  by  the  Meuse,  separating  it  from  North  Bra- 
bant. W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  North  sea;  area, 
1,166  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  621,985.  Its  S.  part 
is  cut  up  into  several  islands  by  the  mouths 
through  which  the  Meuse  finds  its  way  to  the 
sea.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Old  Rhine,  the 
Yssel,  and  the  Lech.  The  Hague,  Rotterdam, 
Leyden,  Delft,  Dort,  and  Briel,  are  the  most  im- 
portant towns. 

HOLLAND,  Edwin  Clifford,  an  American 
poet  and  essayist,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  O, 
about  1793,  died  Sept.  11,  1824.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  but  preferred  a  literary  career, 
published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1813,  afterward 
edited  a  newspaper,  the  Charleston  l>  Times," 
and  wrote  for  magazines,  and  in  1818  drama- 
tized the  "  Corsair"  of  Lord  Byron.  As  a 
pamphleteer  and  controversialist  he  became  a 
sort  of  local  terror,  and  sustained  a  sharp  con- 
troversy with  Bishop  England,  ne  was  asso- 
ciated with  William  Crafts  and  Henry  J.  Far- 
mer in  editing  the  "  Omnium  Botherum,"  in- 
tended to  satirize  the  "Omnium  Gatherum," 
edited  by  Thomas  Bee. 

HOLLAND,  Sin  Henry,  an  English  physi- 
cian, born  in  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  Oct.  27,  1788. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1811,  shortly  after  which  he  made  a 
tour  through  Greece  and  the  Ionian  isles,  of 
which  he  published  an  account  in  1815.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  established  himself  in 
London.  In  1852  he  became  physician  in  or- 
dinary to  the  queen,  and  in  1853  was  made  a 
baronet.  Ho  is  the  author  of  several  medical 
treatises,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his 
"Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,"  which  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  United  States.  In  1834 
he  was  married,  for  the  2d  time,  to  Saba,  daugh- 
ter of  Sydney  Smith. 

HOLLAND,  Henry  Richard  Vassall,  baron, 
an  English  statesman  and  author,  born  at  Win- 
terslow  house,  Wilts,  Nov.  21,  1773,  died  at 
Holland  house,  Kensington,  Oct.  22,  1840.  He 
was  the  son  of  Stephen  Fox,  2d  Lord  Holland, 
and  nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  title  when  a  little  more 
than  a  year  old,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
subsequently  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1792.  In  1793  he  travelled  extensively 
over  Spain,  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  country,  and 
subsequently  visited  other  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent. He  returned  to  England  in  1796,  and  was 
married  in  the  succeeding  year  to  Lady  Web- 


ster, with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  in 
Italy  which  induced  her  husband,  Sir  Godfrey 
Webster,  to  procure  a  divorce.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  took  by  royal  license  the  surname  of 
Vassall,  Avhich  was  that  of  his  wife's  family,  in 
lieu  of  his  patronymic  of  Fox  ;  but  his  children 
have  retained  the  latter  name.  In  1798  he  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  thence- 
forth was  a  frequent  participator  in  debates, 
being  to  the  close  of  his  life  a  steady  and  con- 
sistent whig.  Between  1802  and  1805  he  made 
another  long  visit  to  Spain,  and  in  180C  he  was 
appointed  joint  commissioner  with  Lord  Auck- 
land to  arrange  with  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pink- 
ney,  the  American  commissioners,  the  matters 
of  controversy  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  October  of  that  year  he  entered  the 
cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal,  a  position  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  in  March,  1807,  by  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  who  came  in  with  the  duke  of 
Portland.  In  the  long  interval  of  tory  ascend- 
ency Holland  remained  out  of  office,  but  upon  the 
accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1830  he  again 
entered  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  which  office  he  retained  almost  un- 
interruptedly until  his  death.  In  1806  he  pub- 
lished "  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio,"  of  which  a  2d 
edition  was  issued  in  1S17,  containing  in  addition 
a  notice  of  Guillen  de  Castro  and  other  matter. 
This  work,  the  fruit  of  its  author's  visits  to 
Spain,  without  aiming  at  profoundness,  treats 
the  subject  in  a  genial  and  appreciative  man- 
ner, and  is  commended  by  Mr.  Ticknor  and 
other  authorities  on  Spanish  literature.  It  was 
followed  in  1807  by  "  Three  Comedies  from  the 
Spanish,"  and  in  1808  he  edited,  with  a  long 
preface,  Mr.  Fox's  fragment  entitled  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James 
II."  Since  his  death  have  appeared  his  "  For- 
eign Reminiscences"  (8vo.,  London,  1850;  new 
ed.  1851),  a  work  full  of  gossip  and  scandalous 
anecdotes ;  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time,  by 
Henry,  Lord  Holland  "  (London,  1854,  edited  by 
his  son),  which  is  of  a  character  inferior  to 
that  of  his  earlier  works.  A  publication  en- 
titled the  "  Opinions  of  Lord  Holland,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
from  1797  to  1841,"  appeared  in  London  soon 
after  his  death,  affording  a  complete  view  of  his 
public  career.  He  had  projected  a  life  of  his 
uncle,  but  never  advanced  beyond  the  collec- 
tion of  a  few  notes  and  materials,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  Lord  John  Russell's  "Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox."  Lord 
Holland  was  much  esteemed  in  private  life 
for  his  courtly  grace  of  manner,  genial  humor, 
and  amiability  ;  and  Holland  house,  his  subur- 
ban residence,  a  building  having  many  inter- 
esting historical  associations,  and  stored  with 
much  that  was  rare  and  beautiful  in  art  or  lit- 
erature, was  for  nearly  50  years  the  resort  of 
eminent  personages,  and  the  scene  of  elegant 
hospitality.  Although  in  mental  calibre  inferior 
to  Charles  James  Fox,  to  whom  he  bore  a  strong 
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family  resemblance,  he  was  an  effective  speak- 
er, and,  according  to  Macaulay,  was  more  dis- 
tinguished in  debate  than  any  peer  of  his  time 
who  had  never  sat  in  the  house  of  commons. 

HOLLAND,  Josiah  Gilbert,  M.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican author  and  journalist,  born  in  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  July  24,  1819.  Having  practised  medi- 
cine for  a  short  time,  and  afterward  edited  a 
literary  journal  for  a  few  months,  he  passed  a 
year  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  as  superintendent  of 
its  public  schools.  In  May,  1S49,  he  became  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  "  Springtield  Republican," 
Mass.,  with  which  he  is  still  connected.  He 
has  published :  "  History  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts" (2  vols.  12mo.,  Springfield,  1855); 
"The  Bay  Path,"  a  novel  (New  York,  1857); 
"Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  to  the  Young" 
(New  York,  1858)  ;  "  Bitter-Sweet,"  a  dramatic 
poem  (New  York,  185S) ;  and  "  Gold  Foil  ham- 
mered from  Popular  Proverbs"  (New  York, 
1859).  He  has  contributed  to  various  maga- 
zines, and  is  known  as  a  public  lecturer. 

HOLLAND,  Sik  Nathaniel  Dance,  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  born  in  London  in  1734,  died,  in 
Winchester  in  1811.  He  was  the  son  of  George 
Dance,  the  architect  of  tbe  mansion  house  in 
London,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  painting, 
passing  8  or  9  years  in  Italy  in  the  study  of  his 
art.  On  his  return  to  England  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  painter  of  portraits,  of  which  that 
of  Garrick  as  Richard  III.  affords  a  good  exam- 
ple, and  also  of  history  and  landscape.  By  his 
captivating  figure  and  address  he  was  enabled 
to  secure  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Dummer,  a  wealthy 
Yorkshire  beiress,  after  which  he  relinquished 
painting  as  a  profession,  assumed  the  nam©  of 
Holland,  was  made  a  baronet,  aud  entered  par- 
liament. He  did  not  altogether  abandon  his 
art,  but  exhibited  occasionally  as  an  amateur. 

HOLLAR,  Wexzel,  a  Bohemian  engraver, 
born  in  Prague  in  1607,  died  in  London,  March 
28,  1677.  At  18  years  of  age  he  produced  his 
plates  of  the  "Virgin  and  Child"  and  the 
"Ecce  Homo."  In  1636  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  British  am- 
bassador to  the  German  emperor,  who  took  him 
in  his  suite  to  England.  He  now  practised  his 
art  with  great  reputation  and  success,  and  ex- 
ecuted portraits  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  beside  views  of  places,  and  a 
set  of  28  plates,  entitled  Ornatus  Muliebris 
Anglicanus,  representing  the  dresses  of  English 
women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  full 
length  figures.  Under  the  commonwealth  he 
joined  the  earl  of  Arundel  in  Antwerp,  where 
he  passed  several  years.  During  this  period  he 
engraved  Holbein's  "Dance  of  Death"  and 
other  works  of  the  old  masters.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1652,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  became  reduced  to  great  indigence.  His 
prints,  amounting  to  nearly  2,400,  many  of 
which  were  of  small  size  executed  for  the  book- 
sellers, who  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  fourpence 
an  hour,  are  now  highly  esteemed  for  their  deli- 
cate, firm,  and  spirited  execution. 

HOLLARD,  Henei,  a  Swiss  physician,  born 


in  Lausanne  in  1S01,  has  written  extensively  on 
the  natural  sciences.  His  principal  work,  Etud« 
de  la  nature  (1843 ;  new  ed.  1853),  received  a 
prize  of  1,500  francs  from  the  society  of  Chris- 
tian morals.  In  his  work  De  Vhomme  et  de> 
races  humaines  (1S53)  he  endeavored  to  recon- 
cile the  developments  of  science  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  has  also  prepared  manuals  relating 
to  general  and  comparative  anatomy,  aud  other 
scientific  works, 

HOLLEY,  Horace,  LL.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, president  of  Transylvania  university, 
Ky.,  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1781, 
died  at  sea,  July  31,  1S27.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1S03,  in  1805  was  ordained 
as  minister  over  a  parish  in  Fairfield,  and  in 
1809  became  minister  of  the  Hollis  street  church 
in  Boston.  In  ISIS  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  presidency  of  Transylvania  university, 
where  he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  resigned 
his  office,  with  a  view  to  taking  charge  of  a 
seminary  to  be  opened  in  Louisiana ;  but  he 
was  attacked  by  sickness  in  New  Orleans  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  and  died  of  yellow 
fever  on  his  passage  to  New  York.  When  first 
settled  in  Connecticut  he  was  a  Calvinist,  but 
became  a  Unitarian.  His  memoirs  were  pub- 
lished bv  his  widow. 

HOLLIDAYSBURG,  a  post  borough  of  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  capital  of  Blair  co.,  on  Bea- 
ver Dam  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Juniata,  243 
m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1S50, 
2,430.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  E.  division  ot 
the  main  line  of  the  state  canal,  and  also  of  the 
Alleghany  Portage  railroad,  which  here  crosses 
the  mountain.  The  cars  were  formerly  drawn 
up  to  the  summit  on  the  E.  side  over  5  inclined 
planes,  with  an  aggregate  vertical  altitude  of 
1,400  feet  in  a  distance  of  10  m.  The  descent 
on  the  W.  side,  also  broken  by  inclined  planes, 
is  1,151  feet  in  26^-  m.  A  branch  railroad  8  m. 
long  now  connects  the  town  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania central  railroad.  The  town  is  situated 
near  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  and 
has  8  or  9  churches,  several  founderies,  machine 
shops,  flouring  mills,  newspaper  offices,  and 
schools.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  by 
railroad  and  canal,  having  most  of  the  forward- 
ing business  of  a  rich  surrounding  country 
abounding  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources. 
The  iron  of  the  Juniata  region  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  anthracite  coal  and  grain  are  exported 
through  this  town.  Hollidaysburg  was  incor- 
porated in  1836.  Gaysport  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  a 
borough  of  1.000  inhabitants. 

HOLLIS,  Thomas,  a  benefactor  of  Harvard 
college,  born  in  England  in  1659,  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1731.  He  was  for  many  years  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  in  London,  and  a  bequest 
made  to  Harvard  college  in  his  uncle's  will,  of 
which  he  was  trustee,  first  attracted  his  atten- 
tion to  that  institution.  Having  made  two  con- 
siderable donations,  he  gave  directions  in  1721 
for  the  employment  of  the  fund,  by  which  the 
Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  was  constituted. 
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He  was  himself  a  Baptist,  and  the  candidate  for 
the  professorship  was  required  to  be  of  "  sound 
or  orthodox  principles."  In  1727  he  established 
also  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and  philos- 
ophy, and  the  net  produce  of  his  donations 
amounted  at  that  time  to  £4,900.  He  also  gave 
books  for  the  library,  and  secured  from  a  friend 
a  set  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  types  for  printing. — 
His  nephew,  Thomas  Hollis,  also  gave  money, 
books,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  left  a 
son,  the  3d  Thomas  Hollis  (died  in  1774),  an 
antiquary  and  virtuoso,  whose  donations  to  the 
college  amounted  to  nearly  £2,000. 

HOLLY  (ilex,  Linn.),  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  aqirifoliacea>,  which  embraces  many  spe- 
cies of  trees  or  shrubs  with  small,  axillary,  4  to 
6-parted  flowers,  berry-like  drupes  containing 
4  to  6  ribbed,  veiny,  or  one-grooved  nutlets, 
and  simple  alternate  leaves.     The  common  or 
prickly  leaved  holly  of  Europe  is  the  I.  aqui- 
folium  (Linn.),  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  that 
continent.    It  is  a  handsome,  conical,  evergreen 
tree,  growing  in  its  wild  state  to  the  height  of 
30  feet,  and  to  twice  that  height  or  even  more 
under  cultivation.    Loudon  in  his  "  Arboretum" 
records  specimens  of  the  common  holly,  grown 
in  the  environs  of  London,  which  attained  the 
height  of  25,  33,  40,  and  even  50  feet ;  and  one 
in  Surrey  that  was  80  feet.     Its  leaves  are  ob- 
long, shining,  with  spiny  teeth,  very  prickly 
upon  the  lower  branches,  while  they  are  entire 
or  unarmed  upon  the  upper,  or  on  very  old 
trees;   its  flowers  are  nearly  umbellate,  of  a 
white  color,  and  appear  in  May ;  its  fruit  is  red, 
ripening  in  September  and  remaining  on  the 
tree  all  winter.     Several  distinct  varieties  are 
known  to  gardeners,  such  as  those  with  leaves 
that  are  narrower  or  broader,  or  thinner  and 
flatter,  or  thick  margined,  or  small  and  without 
prickles,  or  ciliate  edged,  or  serrate  margined, 
or  curled  and  savagely  spined,  or  entirely  spine- 
less ;  or  that  vary  in  color,  as  the  white  edged, 
golden  edged,  white  spotted,  golden  spotted, 
silver  or  gold  blotched ;  or  the  variety  consists 
in  the  fruits  being  yellow,  white,  or  crimson. 
The  common  holly  has  been  long  a  favorite 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  being  used  in  forming 
hedges  for  gardens.     John  Evelyn  in  the  17th 
century  speaks  of  stout  walls  of  holly  20  feet 
in  height.     In  Scotland  there  is  mention  made 
of  holly  hedges  10  to  25  feet  high,  and  from  9 
to  13  feet  in  width.     The  value  of  the  holly  for 
this  purpose  consists  in  its  durability  and  im- 
penetrableness,  in  its  bearing  the  shears,  and  in 
its  freedom  from  insects.     The  holly  is  of  slow 
growth,  but  this  is  compensated  in  the  time  it 
will  survive;  in  France  it  has  been  known  to 
stand  two  centuries.     The  wood  of  the  com- 
mon holly  is  very  hard,  white,  and  fine  grained, 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  readily  stained. 
The  branches  are  used  in  England  for  embellish- 
ments at  Christmas  festivities,  its  lustrous  loaves 
and  red  fruit  being  very  attractive.     The  usual 
modes  of  propagation  are  by  seeds  and  cuttings, 
the  latter  being  generally  taken  from  the  lower 
portions  of  the  tree ;  it  can  also  be  budded,  or 


grafted  by  the  cleft  process,  whereby  all  the 
beautiful  or  peculiar  varieties  can  be  perpetu- 
ated.   The  American  holly  (7.  opacn,  Alton)  so 
nearly  resembles  the  European  type,  that  it  has 
been  supposed  identical  with  or  at  least  only  a 
variety   of  it.     It   differs   from   the   European 
chiefly  in  its  foliage  being  less  glossy,  its  berries 
less  bright,  and  its  nutlets  less  veiny.     It  is  an 
evergreen,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20 
to  40  feet.     It  ranges  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
and  may  be  used  and  propagated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  common  holly.     The  yaupon  (7. 
Cassinc,  Linn.)  is  a  handsome  shrub,  with  al- 
ternate, perennial,  glabrous,  shining,  coriaceous 
leaves,  and   globose,  scarlet,   4-celled  berries, 
growing  abundantly  near  the  ocean  in  the  loose 
soil  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.    The  Dahoon 
holly  (I.  Dahoon,  "Walter)  is  a  very  handsome 
shrub  from  4  to  12  feet  high,  with  long  virgate 
branches  and  red  persistent  berries-  this  grows 
also  near  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  southward. 
The  winterberry  holly  (I.  verticillata,  Gray) 
has  deciduous  leaves ;  but  its  abundant  axillary 
scarlet  berries,  which  are  persistent,  make  it  a 
highly  ornamental  shrub ;  it  is  common  to  the 
northward.      The   inkberry   holly   (7.  glabra, 
Gray)  is  a  low  straggling  bush,  with  slender 
branches,  evergreen,  shining,  oblong  leaves,  and 
black  round  berries,  common  in  the  swamps 
of  New  England  and  southward,  and  much  used 
to    form  the  framework  of  winter  bouquets. 
The  mountain  holly  (I.  Canadensis,  Mx.)  is  to 
be  found  in  wet  swamps  among  other  shrubs; 
it  bears  very  small  white  flowers  upon  slender 
thread-like  stalks,  succeeded  by  pale  crimson- 
colored  berries  of  the  size  of  peas,  ripening  in 
August.     This  shrub   is  the  nemopa nthits  of 
Bafinesque.  and  ranges  from  Canada  throughout 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Michigan.     In 
Brazil  occurs  the  yerba  mate  or  Jesuit's  tea  of 
Paraguay  (7.  Paraglioma),  from  which  a  fa- 
vorite beverage  is  made.     There  are  3  kinds  of 
Paraguay  tea,  but  all  prepared  from  the  same 
plant,  the  differences  consisting   in  the  mode 
of  curing  the  herb.     The  natives  boast  of  the 
innumerable  qualities  the  tea  possesses ;  and  in 
the  mining  districts  its  use  is  almost  universal. 
Like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  effects; 
it  gives  sleep  to  the  restless,  and  spirits  to  the 
torpid. — It  is  asserted  that  the  leaves  of  the 
common  holly  are  as  efficacious  as  Peruvian 
bark  in  the  cure  o£ intermittent  fever ;  the  root 
and  bark  are  said  to  be  emollient,  resolving, 
expectorant,  and  diuretic ;  the  berries,  purga- 
tive and  emetic.     The  bark  and  berries  of  7. 
xcrti<'iUata  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
properties  of  vegetable   astringent  and  tonic 
medicines,  along  with  antiseptic  powers.     The 
leaves  of  7.  Camne  act  as  a  gentle  emetic.    The 
leaves  of  7.  glabra  are  sometimes  used  for  tea, 
and  are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Para- 
guay species;  they  furnished  the  "black  drink" 
of  the  Creek  Indians,  used  at  the  opening  of 
their  councils.     Some  Brazilian  species  are  val- 
uable diuretics  and  diaphoretics.     The  fruits  of 
7.  macoucoua,  a  native  of  Guiana,  when  unripe, 
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abound  in  tannin,  and  when  bruised  in  ferrugi- 
nous mud  are  employed  in  dyeing  cotton  fab- 
rics ;  tbey  act  somewhat  like  galls. 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  the  capital  of  Marshall 
co.,  Miss.,  situated  on  the  Central  railroad,  25 
m.  S.  from  the  Memphis  junction,  and  210  m. 
N.  from  Jackson ;  pop.  in  1855,  about  3,500. 
It  is  the  principal  place  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
state,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  4  su- 
perior academies,  attended  by  an  aggregate 
number  of  nearly  400  pupils,  several  churches 
and  newspaper  offices,  and  a  bank  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $200,000. 

HOLLYHOCK  (althcea  rosea,  Linn.),  a  gar- 
den flower,  a  native  of  the  East,  probably  intro- 
duced into  England  about  3  centuries  ago.  At 
what  time  the  double  and  the  multiplex-flower- 
ed varieties  originated  among  cultivators  would 
be  difficult  to  determine.  In  Gerard's  "  Herbal " 
(1036)  3  sorts  of  hollyhocks  are  mentioned,  of 
which  one  is  called  the  double  purple.  The 
leaves  of  the  hollyhock  are  usually  heart-shaped, 
with  5  to  7  sharply  defined  lobes.  From  this 
character  of  outline  they  vary  into  such  deeply 
incised  edges  as  to  appear  palmate.  According 
to  Persoon,  a  species  attributed  to  Siberia  is 
called  A.  jicifolia,  which  agrees  with  the  form 
of  the  leaf  of  well  defined  garden  varieties. 
These  two  well  marked  sorts  may  be  readily 
noticed  in  any  garden  where  choice  varieties 
are  raised.  The  tendency  to  sport  in  produc- 
ing different  colors  in  their  flowers  has  caused 
much  attention  to  be  directed  toward  them. 
As  great  a  difference  exists  in  the  form  of  the 
entire  plants  as  in  that  of  the  leaves.  Those 
tall  and  stately  kinds  formerly  so  common,  which 
grew  10  or  12  feet  high,  are  seldom  seen  in  the 
gardens  of  amateurs,  having  given  place  to  the 
sorts  with  smaller  stems.  The  finer  kinds  of  holly- 
hocks as  fancy  flowers  seem  to  have  originated 
simultaneously  in  England,  France,  and  Scotland, 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  dwarfer  varieties 
are  planted  in  groups  or  clumps,  and  by  employ- 
ing the  showiest  a  charming  effect  is  produced. 
The  culture  of  these  plants  is  easy.  New  va- 
rieties are  secured  by  cross  impregnation,  col- 
lecting the  pollen  from  the  finest  sorts  and  con- 
veying it  to  the  stigmas  of  those  flowers  intended 
to  be  saved  for  seeds.  These  evidently  should 
be  of  the  less  multiplex  kinds,  so  as  at  least  to 
secure  perfectly  formed  stigmas.  Some  such 
naturally  seed  freely,  and  when  they  are  select- 
ed for  this  purpose  they  should  be  grown  in 
rich  soil;  their  best  and  most  perfectly  formed 
blossoms  should  be  selected,  thinning  out  the 
poorer  ones  and  shortening  the  top  of  the  spike. 
All  the  withered  petals  should  be  very  carefully 
pulled  away,  so  that  they  may  not  collect  and 
convey  dampness  to  the  young  and  maturing 
seed  vessel.  Those  seeds  which  are  the  first 
ripened  maybe  sown  the  same  year;  otherwise 
they  should  be  kept  dry  and  sown  in  the  suc- 
ceeding spring.  Generally  a  great  variety  in 
colors,  size,  and  form  will  be  the  result  of  such  a 
process.  The  choicer  sorts  may  be  preserved  by 
cuttings  taken  from  those  young  shoots  which 


are  abundantly  produced  early  in  the  spring, 
to  be  planted  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  shaded  for  a 
while,  and  covered  from  too  much  air;  but 
when  single  eyes  or  axillary  leaf  buds  are  used, 
bottom  heat  will  be  found  necessary.  Another 
method,  which  is  the  commonest  and  easiest,  ia 
by  division  of  the  roots,  which  can  be  done  a 
few  days  before  or  even  at  the  time  of  planting 
out.  Some  varieties  have  been  known  to  come 
true  from  the  seed,  but  this  is  so  rare  that  seed 
sowing  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  hollyhock  will 
grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  earth,  but  to  have 
choice  blooms  from  the  finer  varieties  a  pre- 
pared soil  will  be  found  advantageous.  In  all 
cases  the  ground  should  not  be  too  retentive 
of  moisture,  or  of  too  close  a  texture. 

HOLMAN,  James,  known  as  "  the  blind 
traveller,"  born  in  England  about  1787,  died  in 
London,  July  26,  1857.  He  entered  the  royal 
navy  in  1798,  and  9  years  afterward  received  a 
commission  as  lieutenant.  In  1812  a  disease 
contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  destroyed 
his  eyesight,  and  the  king  consequently  appoint- 
ed him  one  of  the  6  naval  knights  of  "Windsor. 
During  the  years  1819-21  he  travelled  through 
France,  Italy,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  along 
the  Rhine,  and  published  an  account  of  his  im- 
pressions, which  was  so  well  received  by  the 
public  that  he  set  out  in  1822  on  a  journey 
around  the  world.  Commencing  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  took  the  route  by  Moscow,  Novgorod, 
and  Irkootsk,  intending,  when  the  season  should 
permit,  to  proceed  through  Mongolia  and  China ; 
but  being  suspected  as  a  spy,  he  was  stopped 
by  an  order  from  the  Russian  government  and 
sent  back  under  escort  to  the  German  frontier, 
whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1824.  He 
published  in  1825  an  account  of  this  journey, 
under  the  title  of  "Travels  in  Russia,"  &c. 
The  5  years  from  1827  to  1832  he  passed  in  a 
voyage  around  the  world,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  in  1834.  His  route  was  from 
England  to  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  thence  to  Brazil,  which  he 
passed  some  time  in  visiting,  thence  to  Cape 
Colony,  Caffraria,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Cey- 
lon and  India,  New  South  "Wales,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  New  Zealand,  returning  by  Cape 
Horn  to  England.  He  afterward,  in  1843-4, 
made  a  tour  in  the  Danubian  principalities  and 
Transylvania.  Lieut.  Holman's  books  are  more 
curious  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written  than  useful. 

HOLMES.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering 
on  Ala.,  and  intersected  by  the  Choctawhatchee 
river;  area,  612sq.m.;  pop.  in  1850,  1,205, 
of  whom  163  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  nearly 
level.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvium  in  the  river 
bottoms  and  sandy  elsewhere.  In  1850  it  pro- 
duced 23,880  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  7,070  lbs. 
of  rice,  1 14  bales  of  cotton,  9  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
and  1,050  gallons  of  molasses.  There  were  3 
churches,  and  20  pupils  attending  a  public 
school.  Capital,  Cerro  Gerdo.  II.  A  central 
co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Big  Black  river 
and  N.  "W.  by  the  Yazoo ;  area,  756  sq.  m. ; 
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pop.  in  1850,  13,928,  of  whom  8,377  were 
slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  very 
rich  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  543,155 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  124,892  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 72,550  lbs.  of  rice,  and  12,635  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  5  churches,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  1,090  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  Yazoo  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in  this 
part  of  its  course  during  the  whole  year,  and 
the  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  great  northern 
railroad  passes  through  the  county  near  its  S. 
E.  border.  Capital,  Lexington.  III.  A  central 
co.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Kilbuck  creek  and 
Walhonding  river ;  area,  405  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  20,452.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and 
a  soil  of  generally  good  quality.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  358,360  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  294,677  of  wheat,  207,336  of  oats,  16,357 
tons  of  hay,  138,633  lbs.  of  wool,  and  457,901 
of  butter.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  28  saw 
mills,  5  woollen  factories,  11  tanneries,  37 
churches,  3  newspaper  offices,  and  3,690  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Coal  is  found  near 
Kilbuck  creek,  and  gas  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  Cleveland,  Zanesville,  and  Cin- 
cinnati railroad  has  been  completed  from  Cleve- 
land to  Millersburg,  the  capital. 

HOLMES,  Abikl,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  annalist,  born  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Dec.  24, 1763,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
June  4,  1837.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  David 
Holmes,  who  served  during  the  war  in  Canada 
for  3  campaigns,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  at  once  entered  the  continental  army 
as  surgeon,  continuing  in  service  until  the  4th 
year  of  the  war.  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
Abiel  had  attained  his  16th  year.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1783,  and  became 
subsequently  a  tutor  in  the  college,  pursuing  at 
the  same  time  his  theological  studies.  In  1785 
he  was  settled  over  a  parish  at  Midway,  Ga., 
where  he  remained  till  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  resign  his  charge  in  1791.  In  the  preceding 
year  he  had  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
President  Stiles  of  Yale  college,  who  died  Aug. 
29,  1795.  After  his  return  to  the  North  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the 
first  parish  in  Cambridge,  where  a  vacancy  had 
been  made  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hilliard ; 
he  was  installed  Jan.  25,  1792,  and  continued 
to  fill  the  office  till  Sept.  26,  1832.  Dr.  Stiles 
at  his  decease  had  bequeathed  to  his  son-in-law 
his  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  containing 
researches  upon  various  subjects,  and  to  these 
Dr.  Holmes  gave  his  close  attention,  with  a 
view  to  writing  a  "  Life  of  President  Stiles," 
which  was  published  in  1798.  The  study  of  these 
papers  turned  his  attention  to  the  early  history 
of  America,  which  had  been  a  subject  of  special 
interest  to  Dr.  Stiles,  who  had  collected  a  great 
mass  of  statistics  and  details  relating  to  it.  From 
this  time  Dr.  Holmes  devoted  himself  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  work  on  which  his  literary  repu- 
tation is  chiefly  founded,  the  "  Annals  of  Amer- 
ica" (2  vols.  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1805),  which 
immediately  established  for  its  author  a  high 


reputation  for  care  and  accuracy,  and  has  ever 
since  maintained  its  place  as  a  leading  authority 
in  American  history.  It  was  republished  in 
England  in  1813,  and  in  1829  a  new  and  en- 
larged edition  was  published  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Holmes  contributed  frequently  to  the  col- 
lections of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
in  vol.  xxvii.  of  which  will  be  found  a  complete 
list  of  his  publications.  In  1817  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  country,  particularly  of  New  England, 
which  have  not  been  published.  In  1800  he 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Oliver 
Wendell  of  Boston,  who  with  3  children  still 
survives  him. 

HOLMES,  Isaac  Edward,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  5, 
1796.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Charleston  in 
1818,  and  became  a  successful  practitioner.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
became  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  nullifica- 
tion party,  being  the  first  to  propose  that  the 
state  should  take  measures  of  resistance  to  the 
protective  tariff.  He  rejected,  however,  a  test 
oath  proposed  by  his  party.  In  1839  he  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress,  in  which 
office  he  remained  till  1851,  and  Avas  succes- 
sively at  the  head  of  the  committees  on  com- 
merce and  on  the  nav}'.  Beside  his  labors  in 
legislation  and  at  the  bar,  he  has  published  a 
volume  of  elaborate  political  essays,  entitled 
"  Carolinensis,"  designed  to  assert  the  rights  of 
the  states  in  their  relations  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. He  also  wrote  the  "  Recreations  of 
George  Taletell,"  consisting  of  tales,  essays,  and 
descriptive  narrative. 

HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell,  M.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican physician  and  poet,  son  of  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes, 
born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1809.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1829,  and 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  which  how- 
ever he  soon  abandoned  for  medicine,  and  in 
1832  went  to  Europe  to  pursue  his  studies,  pass- 
ing several  years  abroad  in  attendance  on  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  aud  other  large  cities.  He 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1836,  and  in 
1838  was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology in  Dartmouth  college.  Upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  in  1847  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  same  chair  in  the  medical  col- 
lege of  Harvard  university,  which  he  still  occu- 
pies, having  abandoned  the  general  practice  of 
his  profession.  Early  in  his  college  life  Dr. 
Holmes  attracted  attention  as  a  poet.  lie  con- 
tributed to  the  M  Collegian,"  a  periodical  con- 
ducted by  the  undergraduates  of  the  college, 
and  also  to  "Illustrations  of  the  Athenaeum 
Gallery  of  Paintings"  in  1831,  and  to  the 
"  Harbinger,  a  May  Gift,"  in  1833.  In  1836  he 
read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  "  Po- 
etry, a  Metrical  Essay,"  which  was  published  in 
the  first  collected  edition  of  his  "Poems" 
(12mo.,  Boston,  1836)  ;  "  Terpsichore"  was  read 
by  him  at  a  dinner  of  the  same  society  in  1843, 
and  "  Urania"  was  published  in  1846.    In  1850 
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he  delivered  before  the  Yale  chapter  of  the  same 
society  a  poem  entitled  "Astrfea,"  which  was 
published  in  the  same  year.  His  poems  have 
passed  through  many  editions  since  they  first 
appeared  in  a  collected  form,  and  have  been 
republished  at  different  times  in  England.  In 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  (Boston,  1857)  he  be- 
gan a  series  of  articles  under  the  title  of  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  (since  pub- 
lished in  a  volume),  which  were  continued  for  a 
year,  and  followed  by  "The  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast  Table."  As  a  writer  of  songs  and 
lyrics,  Dr.  Holmes  stands  in  the  first  rank ; 
many  of  his  best  poems  are  of  this  class,  and 
have  been  written  for  social  or  festive  occasions 
at  which  they  have  been  recited  or  sung  by  the 
poet  himself.  Of  patriotic  lyrics  few  are  likely 
to  have  a  longer  life  than  his  stirring  verses  to 
M  Old  Ironsides."  He  is  also  popular  as  a  lyceum 
lecturer.  He  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  researches  in  auscultation  and  microscopy. 
In  1838  he  published  three  "Boylston  Prize 
Dissertations;"  in  1842,  "Lectures  on  Homoe- 
opathy and  its  Kindred  Delusions ;"  in  1848, 
a  "Report  on  Medical  Literature,"  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  National  Medical  Society ;" 
a  pamphlet  on  "  Puerperal  Fever ;"  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  an  edition  of 
Hall's  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine"  (8vo., 
1839).  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  periodicals  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  to 
the  "North  American  Review,"  the  "Knicker- 
bocker," and  other  literary  magazines.  Dr. 
Holmes  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Charles  Jackson  of  Boston,  where  he  resides. 

HOLOCAUST  (Gr.  6Xos,  whole,  and  Kaiu,  to 
burn),  a  kind  of  sacrifice  in  which  the  entire 
offering  was  consumed  by  fire,  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  divine  supremacy,  and  claim  to 
all  honor  and  worship.  In  the  Bible  it  is  called 
a  burnt  offering.  Sacrifices  of  this  sort  were 
known  among  the  heathen,  and  were  in  use  long 
before  the  institution  of  the  other  Jewish  sacri- 
fices by  the  law  of  Moses  ;  and  the  Jews  allowed 
Gentiles  to  offer  holocausts  on  their  altars  by  the 
hands  of  Jewish  priests,  although  they  did  not 
permit  them  to  offer  any  of  the  other  Mosaic 
sacrifices. 

HOLSTEIN  (Lat.  Hohalia),  a  duchy  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  a  state  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  bounded  N.  by  the  river 
Eider,  which  separates  it  from  Schleswig,  E.  by 
the  Baltic,  S.  by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it 
from  Hanover,  and  W.  by  the  German  ocean ; 
area,  3,269  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1855,  523,528. 
Its  surface  is  mostly  level.  The  midland  part, 
a  plateau  of  sand,  imperfectly  drained,  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  peat  flats  and  bogs  of  Hano- 
ver. The  slopes  to  the  Baltic,  drained  by  the 
Schwentine  and  Trave,  are  well  wooded.  The 
other  declivity,  toward  the  Elbe  and  German 
ocean,  is  more  gradual,  but  equally  well  drained 
by  the  Alster,  Krukau,  Stor,  and  Pinnau.  The 
lowlands  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  "W.  coast  are 
particularly  fruitful  ;  and  of  late  years,  owing 
to  excellent  tillage  and  the  use  of  marl,  the 


same  may  be  said  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
province.  The  products  are  wheat,  buckwheat, 
vegetables  (especially  potatoes),  hops,  hemp, 
flax,  and  wood.  Remarkably  fine  horses,  famous 
for  heavy  cavalry  service,,  are  exported  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  together  with  black  cattle 
and  butter.  Salt  and  lime  are  found  in  the 
southern  districts,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oldes- 
lohe.  The  men  are  good  seamen,  aud  numbers 
of  them  are  profitably  employed  in  the  Green- 
land seal  and  whale  fisheries.  Education  is 
well  endowed,  there  being  good  schools  in  the 
cities,  a  university  in  Kiel  (founded  in  1665), 
and  a  seminary  for  tutors  in  the  same  city, 
which,  established  in  1780,  has  been  of  great 
utility  in  advancing  popular  education.  The 
religion  is  Lutheran,  but  other  sects  are  tolerat- 
ed. There  are  railway  lines  from  Hamburg  to 
Kiel  and  Lubeck,  with  a  branch  to  Hanover. 
Altona  and  Kiel  are  the  most  important  cities ; 
the  others  are  Glucksburg,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, a  fortified  place  upon  the  Elbe  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Stor,  Rendsburg  on  the  Eider, 
Stegeborg,  Oldeslohe,  Itzehoe,  and  Plon.  The 
duchy  is  divided  into  20  bailiwicks.  In  1834 
a  constitution,  uniting  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
under  a  representative  system  common  to  the 
other  Danish  provinces,  was  granted  by  Frederic 
VI.  Various  modifications  of  this  arrangement 
have  in  turn  excited  the  jealousy  and  opposition 
of  the  Germanic  diet;  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark is  diplomatically  resisting  the  latest  de- 
monstration on  the  part  of  this  body  (1859). — 
The  earliest  history  of  Holstein  is  of  its  occupa- 
tion by  tribes  of  Saxons.  In  the  8th  century 
they  were  conquered  by  Charlemagne  ;  and 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Billung  dukes  of 
Saxony,  the  countrv  was  bestowed  upon  Adolph 
of  Schauenburg,  with  the  title  of  count  of  Hol- 
stein. The  descendants  of  this  prince  retained 
the  inheritance  for  nearly  4  centuries,  Schleswig 
in  the  mean  time  having  been  added  (1386)  to 
their  possessions.  The  union  of  the  two  prov- 
inces has  been  continued  with  the  exception  of 
very  short  periods  until  the  present  day.  The 
house  of  Schauenburg  became  extinct  in  1459, 
when  Christian  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  elected 
count  of  Holsteiu  by  the  diet  of  the  province.  It 
was  stipulated,  however,  that  Holstein  should 
be  independent  of  Denmark  in  government  and 
in  inheritance.  In  1474  it  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  as  a  posses- 
sion of  Christian  I.,  between  whose  two  grand- 
sons, Christian  III.  of  Denmark  and  Adolph, 
it  was  subsequently  divided  (1544);  hence  the 
origin  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
ducal  family.  The  elder  of  the  two  is  still  in 
possession  as  well  of  Denmark  as  of  Holstein. 
The  younger  branch,  whose  share  of  the  duchy 
was  the  castle  and  territory  of  Gottorp,  and 
which  became  known  as  the  house  of  Ilolsteiu- 
Gottorp,  produced  subsequently  two  other 
branches  or  royal  lines;  the  senior  of  which, 
Holstein-Gottorp,  is  represented  by  the  czar 
of  Russia ;  and  the  younger,  Holstein-Gottorp- 
Eutin,  by  intermarriage  with  the  Swedish  Va- 
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6as,  is  represented  by  the  son  of  the  exiled  Gus- 
tavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  the  present  prince  of 
Vasa.     (See  Denmark.) 

HOLT,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W. 
by  the  Missouri  river,  and  bounded  E.  by  tho 
Nodoway  ;  area,  470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  5,404, 
of  whom  279  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating 
surface,  with  some  bluffs  on  the  Missouri  river, 
and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  240,347  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  48,355  of 
wheat,  11,423  of  oats,  870  tons  of  hay,  and 
11,607  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  3  saw  mills, 
3  churches,  and  330  pupils  attending  public 
schools.     Capital,  Oregon. 

HOLT,  Siu  John,  an  English  jurist,  born  in 
Thame,  Oxfordshire,  Dec.  30,  1642,  died  in 
March,  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  be- 
came a  student  of  law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1663,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  as  an  advo- 
cate. In  1685  he  was  elected  recorder  of 
London,  but  was  removed  at  the  expiration 
of  a  year  and  a  half  in  consequence  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  the  court.  In  the 
convention  parliament  which  met  to  arrange 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  after  tho  depart- 
ure of  James  II.,  he  displayed  so  much  ability 
that  William  III.  appointed  him  in  April,  1689, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  which  position 
he  occupied  until  his  death.  In  1700  he  was 
solicited  to  accept  the  great  seal,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  Lord  Somers  from  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor, but  declined.  Of  his  integrity,  courage, 
and  firmness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  a 
traditional  instance  is  related  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  summons  from  the  commons  to  appear 
at  their  bar,  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  Ayles- 
bury burgesses,  who  had  been  committed  for 
complaining  about  the  illegal  rejection  of  their 
votes.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  first  message 
from  the  house ;  and  upon  being  summoned  by 
the  speaker  in  person,  he  told  that  officer  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  his  chair,  or  he  would  commit 
him  to  Newgate.  The  reports  of  his  decisions, 
compiled  by  his  pupil  and  successor,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Raymond,  commencing  with  the  Easter 
term,  6  William  and  Mary,  give  a  good  impres- 
sion of  his  judicial  abilities.  Sir  John  Holt 
published  in  1708  a  folio  volume  of  crown  cases 
collected  by  Chief  Justice  Kelyng,  with  notes 
by  himself,  and  3  of  his  own  decisions. 

HOLTY,  Ludwig  Heinbicii  Chiustoph,  a 
German  poet,  born  in  Mariensee,  near  Hanover, 
Dec.  21,  1748,  died  in  Hanover,  Sept.  1,  1776. 
He  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Burger,  Miller,  and  Count  C.  Stol- 
berg,  and  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  poets 
which  they  had  formed.  In  1773  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  and  in  1775  to  Hanover  to  restore  his 
health,  which  was  greatly  impaired.  He  was  pre- 
paring a  collection  of  his  poems  when  he  died. 
They  were  afterward  edited  by  his  friends  Stol- 
berg  and  Voss  in  1783.  He  translated  the  phil- 
osophical works  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  and 
other  English  works  into  German. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  a  league  formed  by  the 


emperors  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  Francis  of 
Austria,  and  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia, 
after  the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and 
acceded  to  by  most  of  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, excepting  the  holy  see  and  England.  Its 
ostensible  object  was  to  regulate  the  states  of 
Christendom  on  principles  of  Christian  amity, 
but  the  real  aim  was  to  maintain  tho  existing  dy- 
nasties. Alexander  himself  drew  up  the  agree- 
ment and  gave  to  it  its  name.  The  three  mon- 
archs  signed  it  at  Paris,  Sept.  26,  1815,  but  it 
was  not  wholly  made  public  till  Feb.  2,  1816, 
when  it  appeared  in  lull  in  the  "  Frankfort 
Journal."  A  special  article  of  the  treaty  ex- 
cluded for  ever  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  from  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  It  was  in 
virtue  of  the  holy  alliance  that  Austria  in  1821 
suppressed  the  revolutions  in  Naples  and  Pied- 
mont, and  that  France  in  1823  restored  abso- 
lutism in  Spain.  After  Alexander's  death  the 
compact  lost  much  of  its  authority,  and  the 
French  revolution  of  1830  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  it. 

HOLY  WATER,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  water  which  has  been  blessed  by  a 
priest  with  various  prayers  and  exorcisms,  and 
with  the  admixture  of  salt.  It  is  used  in  many 
of  the  church  services,  and  is  commonly  placed 
at  the  doors  of  churches,  that  the  faithful  may 
sprinkle  themselves  with  it  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  sacred  edifice.  In  many  places  it  is 
customary  for  the  priest  to  pass  among  the  con- 
gregation and  scatter  it  from  a  brush  or  sprink- 
ler before  mass.  Catholics  usually  keep  it  in 
their  houses,  and  beside  its  symbolical  usage,  as 
a  memento  of  baptism,  it  is  believed  to  have  a 
peculiar  efficacy  in  repelling  devils.  Baronius 
and  others  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  apostles, 
but  many  Catholic  writers  refer  it  to  a  period 
as  late  as  that  of  Pope  Alexander  I.  In  the 
Latin  church  it  is  solemnly  blessed  on  the  day 
before  Easter.  The  Greeks  perform  the  cere- 
mony on  Jan.  6,  when  they  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  baptized  by  St.  John  in  the  Jordan. 
Twice  a  year  they  drink  holy  water  in  the 
churches,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  midnight  mass 
of  Christmas  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

HOLY  WEEK,  a  name  given  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  festival  of  Easter,  because  she  then 
celebrates  the  most  sacred  mysteries  with  solem- 
nities of  peculiar  interest.  It  was  anciently 
called  the  great  or  painful  week,  or  week  of 
sorrows.  The  ceremonies  begin  on  Sunday, 
when  Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusalem  is  com- 
memorated by  blessing  palm  or  other  green 
branches  and  distributing  them  to  the  people, 
whence  the  day  is  called  Palm  Sunday.  On  the 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings  the 
office  of  the  Tenebrm  (darkness)  is  chanted. 
This  consists  of  the  matins  and  lauds  for  the 
following  mornings,  which  it  is  customary  to 
recite  over  night.  During  the  service  a  large- 
candlestick  supporting  15  lights  arranged  in 
form  of  a  triangle,  which  denote  Christ  and  the 
prophets  who  predicted  his  coming,  stands  in  the 
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sanctuary;  the  lights  are  one  by  one  extin- 
guished, until  only  the  upper  one  remains, 
which  is  taken  down  and  placed  under  the  al- 
tar until  the  close  of  the  office,  and  then  brought 
back ;  this  symbolizes  Christ's  burial  and  resur- 
rection. On  Thursday,  sometimes  called  Holy 
or  Maunday  Thursday  (from  the  word  manda- 
tujti,  commandment,  with  which  one  of  the 
services  begins),  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper  is  commemorated,  and  in  some  places 
the  priests  wash  the  feet  of  12  poor  persons,  in 
imitation  of  the  action  performed  by  Jesus  to- 
ward his  apostles.  It  is  done  by  the  pope  to  13 
priests,  though  why  the  number  should  be  13 
instead  of  12  is  not  well  understood.  The  bells 
are  not  rung  nor  instruments  of  music  sounded 
from  the  Gloria  in  excehis  in  the  mass  of  Thurs- 
day until  the  same  time  on  Saturday.  A  con- 
secrated host  is  carried  in  procession  to  some 
temporary  altar  prepared  for  it,  and  kept  there 
until  the  next  day,  when  the  priest  carries  it  back 
to  the  main  altar  and  consumes  it.  There  is  no 
mass  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  altar  is  stripped 
of  all  its  ornaments.  The  ceremony  of  kissing 
the  cross,  sometimes  called  the  adoration  of  the 
cross,  is  performed  on  this  day  by  all  the  faithful. 
On  Saturday  the  services  begin  by  the  blessing 
of  fire  and  water,  and  of  the  paschal  candle,  an 
emblem  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  lighted  in 
token  of  his  resurrection,  and  burns  during  part 
of  the  mass  from  Easter  until  the  Ascension.  It 
was  on  the  Saturday  in  Holy  Week  that  the 
early  church  used  to  administer  baptism  to 
catechumens,  and  parts  of  the  service  still  relate 
to  this  custom. 

HOLYHEAD  (Welsh,  Caer  Gybi,  fortof  Gybi), 
a  parliamentary  borough,  market  town,  and  sea- 
port of  X.Wales,  on  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  county  of  Angle- 
sea  ;  pop.  in  1851,  5,622.  An  embankment  -J  of 
a  mile  in  length,  16  feet  high,  with  a  bridge  mid- 
way, through  which  the  tide  rushes  with  great 
violence,  connects  the  island  across  a  sandy 
shallow  with  the  island  of  Anglesea.  The  town 
is  irregularly  built,  but  the  houses  are  massively 
constructed  of  stone.  The  pier  is  of  limestone, 
900  feet  in  length,  with  14  feet  water  at  the 
head  in  low  tides.  A  harbor  and  breakwater 
have  been  some  years  in  construction,  at  the 
national  expense,  and  is  being  formed  by  liter- 
ally casting  a  mountain  into  the  sea.  Holyhead 
mountain,  or  Pen  Caer  Gybi,  from  which  the 
materials  are  drawn,  is  a  hill  of  limestone  TOO 
feet  high.  The  N.  breakwater  has  been  carried 
out  6,400  feet,  the  E.  2,500.  Since  the  com- 
mencement in  1849  over  5,000,000  tons  of  stone 
have  been  used  in  the  work,  and  upward  of 
£500,000  expended  on  it.  The  harbor  when 
completed  will  enclose  316  acres,  with  6^  fath- 
oms depth  of  water.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  population  is  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  these  works,  the  remainder  being 
mostly  engaged  in  rope  making,  ship  building, 
and  the  coasting  trade.  The  parish  church  is 
an  ancient  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Gybi,  with 
some  rude  but  curious  carving  on  its  walls,  and 
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situated  in  a  churchyard  surrounded  by  a  stone 
fence  which  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman 
fortress.  Holyhead  unites  with  Amlwich,  Beau- 
maris, and  Llangefni,  in  sending  one  member  to 
parliament.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  railway. 

HOLYOKE,  a  township  of  Hampden  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  on  the  border  of  Hampshire  co.,  9 
m.  N.  from  Springfield  and  107  m.  W.  from 
Boston  ;  pop.  in  1855,  4,639.  It  is  an  important 
manufacturing  place,  owing  its  prosperity  chief- 
ly to  the  Hadley  Falls  company,  incorporated 
in  1848,  with  a*  capital  of  $4,000,000,  for  the 
construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Connecticut 
river  at  Ilolyoke.  This  work  was  completed 
in  1849.  It  is  1,017  feet  long  and  built  of  tim- 
ber, with  solid  masonry  abutments  at  each  end. 
The  foundation  and  all  the  spaces  between  the 
timbers  are  filled  in  with  stone  to  the  height  of 
10  feet,  and  the  structure  has  withstood  the 
heaviest  freshet  ever  known  in  the  Connecticut 
river  without  damage  or  settling  in  any  part. 
The  water  is  admitted  by  13  gates  to  a  main 
canal  faced  with  masonry,  140  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  144  at  the  top,  and  22  feet  deep,  branch- 
ing at  a  distance  of  3  of  a  mile  from  the  river 
into  2  mill  races,  for  the  use  of  factories  on 
different  levels.  The  water  from  the  upper  race, 
after  moving  the  mills  on  its  proper  level,  is 
conveyed  back  to  a  point  near  the  river,  where 
it  falls  into  the  lower  race.  The  motive  power 
secured  by  these  works  is  said  to  be  the  best  in 
the  United  States.  The  principal  manufacturing 
establishments  are  the  Hampden  cotton  mills, 
commenced  in  1853,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 ; 
the  Lyman  cotton  mills,  commenced  in  1854, 
capital  $1,470,000 ;  the  Parsons  paper  mills,  com- 
menced in  1854,  capital  $60,000  ;  and  the  Holy- 
oke  paper  mills,  commenced  in  1857,  capital 
$50,000.  In  1855  the  value  of  goods  manufac- 
tured was  $1,669,482,  the  production  of  which 
employed  1,998  hands  and  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $2,026,720.  The  village  of  Ilolyoke  is  reg- 
ularly laid  out  on  high  ground  W.  of  the  canals. 
It  is  lighted  with  gas,  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Connecticut  by  forcing  pumps  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  and  has  a  large  hotel.  In 
1858  the  town  contained  7  churches  (2  Baptist, 
2  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  1  Universalist),  a  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a 
high  school,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  office. 
The  Connecticut  river  railroad  passes  through 
it. — Holyoke  was  originally  part  of  Springfield. 
Ifwas  incorporated  as  part  of  West  Springfield 
in  1786,  receiving  the  name  of  Ireland  parish, 
and  became  a  separate  township  in  1850. 

HOLYOKE,  Edward  Augustus,  M.D.,  an 
American  physician,  and  a  centenarian,  born  in 
Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  172S,  died  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  March  31,  1829.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college,  of  which  his  lather,  Edward 
Ilolyoke,  was  president,  in  1746,  and  began  to 
practise  as  a  physician  at  Salem  in  1749.  At  his 
death  he  had  practised  in  Salem  for  79  years, 
and  had  never  been  50  miles  from  that  city. 
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He  was  married  in  1755,  and  a  second  time  in 
1759,  and  was  the  father  of  12  children,  only 
two  of  whom  survived  him.  He  was  reputed 
a  skilful  and  learned  physician,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts medical  society.  He  was  temperate 
in  his  diet,  eating  freely  of  fruit ;  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  in  his  professional  practice  until 
his  80th  year;  and  regarded  his  constant  care 
to  have  a  full  proportion  of  sleep  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  longevity.  At  80  years  of  age  he 
had  lost  his  teeth,  and  his  hearing  and  memory 
had  begun  to  fail.  Between  the  ages  of  45  and 
85  his  sight  required  the  aid  of  convex  glasses ; 
it  gradually  improved  afterward,  till  at  his  death 
he  could  read  the  finest  print  with  his  naked 
eyes.  On  his  100th  birthday  about.  50  of  his 
medical  brethren  of  Boston  and  Salem  gave 
him  a  public  dinner,  when  he  appeared  at  the 
table  with  a  firm  step,  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
gave  an  appropriate  toast.  A  memoir  of  his 
life  was  published  by  the  Essex  medical  societv. 
HOLYROOD  PALACE.  See  Edinburgh." 
HOLYWELL,  a  municipal  and  parliament- 
ary borough  and  market  town  of  Flintshire,  K. 
"Wale?,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway, 
15  m.  N.  W.  from  Chester ;  pop.  in  1851,  5,7401 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  holy  well  of  St. 
Winifred,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  virtue  in 
the  cure  of  diseases.  The  well  discharges  21 
tons  of  water  per  minute,  and  now  serves  as 
the  motive  power  of  most  of  the  machinery  in 
the  place.  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  erected  a  handsome 
Gothic  building  over  the  spring,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  now  used  as  a  school  house.  Holy- 
well rose  into  consideration  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  by  the  extension  of  the 
mines  and  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills, 
smelting  houses,  and  fonnderies.  In  the  vicinity 
are  collieries,  and  valuable  mines  of  lead,  cop- 
per, and  zinc.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
copper  wire,  bolts,  nails,  sheathing,  white  and 
red  lead,  shot,  flour,  and  flannels.  Limestone 
is  largely  exported.  Holywell  unites  with  Flint 
in  sending  one  member  to  parliament. 

HOMBURG,  a  German  watering  place,  cap- 
ital of  Hesse-Homburg.  about  9  m.  from  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  with  which  city  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway  via  Bonamos,  and  beautifully 
situated  on  an  eminence,  which  affords  a  delight- 
ful view  of  the  Taunus  mountains  ;  pop.  5,000. 
It  consists  of  a  long  main  street,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  the  wells  and  Kursaal,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  other  the  palace  of  the  landgrave.  The 
mineral  springs  were  discovered  about  1834, 
partly  by  boring  Artesian  wells,  and  are  consid- 
ered very  beneficial  in  cases  of  disordered  liver 
and  stomach.  The  Kursaal,  built  by  some  French 
speculators,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Germany ;  it  is  decorated 
internally  with  frescoes  and  other  works  of  art 
by  Munich  artists,  and  contains  a  saloon  for 
musical  assemblies,  dining,  coffee,  and  smoking 
rooms,  and  a  reading  room.     It  contains  the 


gambling  tables,  where  large  amounts  are  an- 
nually lost  in  play,  and  which  furnish  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  to  the  government.  The 
efforts  of  the  Frankfort  parliament  in  1849  to 
put  a  stop  to  gambling  were  unavailing.  Hom- 
burg  has  become  within  the  last  few  years  a 
favorite  resort  of  Russians  and  Englishmen  and 
other  visitors  during  the  season.  The  gardens 
immediately  attached  to  the  palace  were  laid 
out  in  the  style  of  English  pleasure  grounds  by 
the  late  landgravine  Elizabeth,  daughter  of" 
George  III. 

HOME,  Sir  Everard,  a  Scottish  surgeon, 
born  at  Greenlaw  castle,  Berwickshire,  May  6, 
1746,  died  Aug.  31, 1832.  He  studied  medicine 
with  his  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter,  and  afterward  practised  with  great  suc- 
cess in  London  for  more  than  40  years.  In 
1813  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  appointed 
sergeant  surgeon  to  the  king,  in  which  office  he 
was  continued  by  William  IV.  He  was  also 
professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy,  and  for 
many  years  president  of  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons.  His  "  Lectures  on  Comparative  An- 
atomy" (6  vols.  4to.,  London,  I814-'28j  is  his 
most  important  work,  being  a  collection  of  his 
contributions  to  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions." There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
he  is  indebted  for  his  reputation  as  an  author 
to  the  folio  volumes  of  minutes  of  dissections 
left  by  John  Hunter,  which  he  took  from  the 
Hunterian  museum  under  the  pretence  of  pre- 
paring a  catalogue  of  the  museum,  and  subse- 
quently burned. 

HOME,  Hexrt,  Lord  Karnes,  a  Scottish  ju- 
rist and  author,  born  in  Kames,  Berwickshire,  in 
1G96,  died  Dec.  27,  1782.  He  was  educated  in 
the  law  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
after  nearly  30  years'  practice  at  the  bar.  was 
in  1752  elevated  to  the  bench  as  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  session.  In  1763  he  was  made  a  lord 
of  justiciary.  Under  the  title  of  Lord  Kames 
he  filled  both  offices  with  ability  and  integrity 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  As  an  author  he  is 
known  by  numerous  works  on  law,  metaphys- 
ics, criticism,  agriculture,  &c,  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  50  years,  and  all  evincing  a 
vigorous  intellect  and  remarkable  industry.  To 
legal  literature  he  contributed  a  series  of  re- 
ports, consisting  of  an  abridgment  of  the  "De- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Session"  from  its 
foundation,  arranged  like  a  dictionary  (2  vols. 
fol.,  1741).  "  Remarkable  Decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Session"  (2  vols,  fol.,  1728-'66),  covering 
nearly  the  whole  period  between  1716  and  1752, 
and  "  Select  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
from  1752  to  1768"  (1  vol.  fol.,  1780);  "Stat- 
ute Law  of  Scotland  abridged,  with  Historical 
Notes"  (8vo.  1757) ;  "Principles  of  Equity"  (fol., 
1760),  &c.  In  1751  appeared  his  "Essays  on 
the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Reli- 
gion" (8vo.),  a  work  of  ability,  but  which  gave 
offence  to  the  Scottish  church  from  the  sup- 
posed irreligious  tendency  of  some  of  the  au- 
thor's views.  The  work  however  upon  which 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  his  "Elements of 
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Criticism"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1T62),  which  was  great- 
ly admired  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  pos- 
sessing, in  the  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart,  "in- 
finite merits,"  but  of  -which  Goldsmith  once 
said:  "It  is  easier  to  write  that  book  than  to 
read  it."  He  also  published:  "The  Gentleman 
Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to  improve  Agricul- 
ture by  submitting  it  to  the  Test  of  Rational 
Principles"  (1772);  "  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1774);  "Loose  Hints  on 
Education"  (8vo.,  1781),  written  the  year  be- 
fore his  death.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries, 
arts,  and  manufactures,  and  a  commissioner  for 
the  management  of  forfeited  estates,  he  labored 
earnestly  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of 
Scotland.  In  1807  appeared  an  account  of  his 
life,  by  Lord  Woodhouselee  (2  vols.  4to.). 

HOME,  John',  a  Scotti.-h  author,  born  in  Leith, 
Sept,  22, 1722,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Sept,  5, 1808. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  after  a  course  of  theological  studies 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1745.  He  was 
naturally  of  an  impulsive  and  chivalric  nature, 
and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1745 
took  up  arms  on  the  Hanoverian  side.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Falkirk  in  1746;  but 
having  effected  his  escape,  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Athelstaue- 
ford,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Blair,  author  of  "  The  Grave."  He  gave 
much  time  to  historical  reading  and  dramatic 
composition,  and  in  1749  went  to  London  with 
a  tragedy  entitled  "  Agis,"  which  Garrick,  then 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  declined  to  accept. 
Although  much  mortified  by  his  ill  success,  he 
set  about  the  composition  of  another  tragedy, 
"Douglas,"  founded  on  the  old  ballad  of  "Gil 
Morrice,"  which,  upon  being  presented  by  the 
author  to  Garrick  in  1755,  was  likewise  refused 
by  him.  It  was  produced  at  Edinburgh  in  De- 
cember of  the  succeeding  year  with  great  suc- 
cess; but  so  violent  a  storm  was  raised  by  the 
fact  that  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
had  written  a  play,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
national  pride  was  exceedingly  flattered  by  the 
performance,  Home  was  threatened  with  depo- 
sition, to  avoid  which  he  resigned  his  living  in 
June,  1757.  He  removed  to  London  in  the 
same  year,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
"Douglas"  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  with 
complete  success,  on  which  occasion  the  exul- 
tation of  his  countrymen  was  carried  to  a  ludi- 
crous excess.  By  the  aid  of  the  sinecure  office 
of  conservator  of  Scots  privileges  at  Campvere, 
presented  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  of  a 
pension  of  £300  bestowed  upon  him  by  George 
III.,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  long  life  in  comparative  affluence.  He 
wrote  4  other  tragedies,  the  "  Fatal  Discovery," 
"Alonzo,"  "Alfred,"  and  "Aquileia,"  which, 
with  his  early  effort  "  Agis,"  were  originally 
performed  with  success,  but  have  long  been 
forgotten.  The  last  40  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  Scotland.     "  His  own  favorite  model 


of  a  character,"  says  his  biographer  Mackenzie, 
"and  that  on  which  his  own  was  formed, 
was  the  ideal  being  Young  Norval  in  his  own 
play  of  'Douglas.'"  His  literary  reputation 
rests  entirely  upon  his  "Douglas,"  which  is  still 
highly  esteemed,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson 
said  "  there  were  not  10  good  lines  in  the  whole 
play,"  and  still  frequently  performed,  notwith- 
standing the  declaration  of  Garrick  that  it  was 
totally  unfit  for  the  stage.  He  also  wrote  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion  of  1745  "  (4to.,  London, 
1802),  which  is  commended  by  Prof.  Smyth. 
His  complete  works,  with  an  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  were  published  by  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie (3  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1822). 

HOMER,  or  CnoMEE,  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
largest  dry  measure,  equal  to  10  ephahs,  or  to 
19,857.7  Paris  cubic  inches.  It  was  in  later 
times  replaced  by  the  cor. 

HOMER.  The  extant  biographies  of  the 
greatest  of  the' Greek  poets  preserve  little  but 
untrustworthy  traditions  of  his  life.  In  an- 
tiquity there  were  at  least  1G  works  on  the  life 
and  poems  of  Homer.  Two  biographies  only 
remain,  one  attributed  to  Herodotus,  and  one  to 
Plutarch.  Both  have  been  pronounced,  on  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  to  be  forgeries;  but 
both  are  ancient,  and  contain  the  current  legends 
and  traditions  relating  to  the  life  and  adventures 
of  the  poet.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been 
Critheis ;  and  one  legend  represents  him  to  have 
been  born  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Meles,  near 
Smyrna,  whence  the  name  Melesigenes ;  another 
relates,  that  Critheis  was  married  to  Ma3on, 
king  of  the  Lydians,  who  brought  up  her  son — 
the  offspring  of  a  daemon  or  genius — as  hia  own, 
whence  the  name  Mseonides.  Ephorus,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  refers  the  origin  of  the  name 
Homer  to  the  poet's  blindness,  'O^rjpos,  accord- 
ing to  him,  signifying  a  blind  man.  Other  ex- 
planations, equally  fanciful,  were  invented  by 
the  ancients.  Another  legend  states  that  Homer 
became  a  schoolmaster  and  poet  in  Smyrna; 
that  he  was  induced  by  Mentes,  a  foreign  mer- 
chant, to  travel ;  that  while  visiting  Ithaca  he 
was  attacked  by  a  disease  in  the  eyes,  which 
resulted  in  total  blindness;  that  he  composed 
verses,  which  he  recited  wherever  he  went ; 
that  Thestorides,  a  schoolmaster  of  Phocgea, 
carried  a  copy  of  Homer's  poetry  to  Chios,  and 
recited  it  as  his  own  ;  that  Homer  followed  him 
thither,  and  resided  long  at  Bolissos,  a  town  in 
Chios;  and  finally,  that  he  died  on  the  little 
island  of  Ios,  when  journeying  to  Athens.  A 
legend  repeated  by  Plutarch  is  that  the  poet 
when  on  his  way  to  Thebes  landed  at  Ios,  and 
there  died  of  vexation  at  being  unable  to  solve 
a  riddle  propounded  to  him  by  some  young 
fishermen,  in  answer  to  his  question  if  they  had 
got  any  thing.  "  As  many  as  we  caught,"  said 
they,  "  we  left ;  as  many  as  we  did  not  catch,  we 
carry."  Most  of  these  traditions  are  evidently 
fictitious;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Homer  has  been  denied.  But  the 
want  of  authentic  records  of  the  particulars  of 
his  life  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  live,  when 
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weighed  against  the  facts:  1,  that  a  remarkable 
body  of  poetical  composition  lias  come  down 
from  remote  antiquity  under  his  name  ;  2,  that 
he  is  referred  to  by  the  Greek  writers  who 
6tand  nearest  to  his  supposed  age,  in  point  of 
time,  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  doubt 
of  his  existence,  and  of  his  being  the  author  of 
the  poems ;  3,  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
antiquity,  in  all  the  subsequent  periods  of  an- 
cient literature,  is  unequivocally  iu  favor  of  this 
view ;  and  finally,  an  analysis  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  demonstrates  the  unity  of  authorship, 
consequently  the  individual  existence  of  the 
author,  whether  we  call  him  Homer  or  by  some 
other  name;  and  as  no  other  name  has  been 
suggested,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times, 
it  would  be  absurd  not  to  accept  the  one 
adopted  by  the  concurrent  voices  of  antiquity. 
We  may  assume  then  the  extreme  probability 
that  there  was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Greek 
poetical  literature,  a  great  poet  named  Homeros 
— Homer — whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of 
the  name.  We  cannot  determine  his  age  with 
much  precision.  Herodotus  believes  him  to 
have  lived  about  400  years  before  himself;  an 
opinion  which,  if  true,  places  him  in  the  second 
half  of  the  9th  century  B.  0.  But  the  various 
dates  of  his  age  range  from  1184  to  684  B.  C. ; 
the  last  is  undoubtedly  too  recent,  and  the  first 
probably  too  early.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he 
must  have  lived  considerably  before  the  date 
of  the  Olympiads,  776  B.  C.  If  we  place  him 
between  1000  and  800  B.  C,  we  shall  probably 
come  as  near  the  truth  as  we  now  can.  It  seems 
certain  that  Homer  must  have  been  an  Asiatic 
Greek,  first,  from  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  and  second,  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  poems  themselves,  which  are  ob- 
viously composed  from  an  Asiatic  point  of  view, 
so  far  as  local  allusions,  the  coloring  of  nature,  the 
direction  of  winds,  and  other  physical  phenome- 
na are  concerned.  But  the  well  known  fact  that 
7  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  being  his 
birthplace  shows  how  little  his  history  was  really 
known.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  the 
uncertain  approximation  to  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Asiatic 
Greek  of  the  Ionian  race,  we  only  know  that 
he  was  an  aoi8os  or  bard.  The  perfection  of  the 
language,  as  found  in  the  Homeric  poems,  implies 
a  long  and  careful  poetical  cultivation.  There 
is  an  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  society  when 
all  the  influences  seem  most  favorable  to  poet- 
ical composition,  at  least  to  poetry  of  the  epic 
character.  It  is  a  period  of  social  refinement, 
before  luxury  has  corrupted  the  purity  of  moral 
feeling,  and  broken  down  the  strength  of  the 
manly  character;  and  it  generally  follows  a 
time  of  great  struggles  in  the  formation  or 
the  preservation  of  the  state.  It  is  when  lan- 
guage has  lost  the  meagreness  of  its  early 
growth,  and  ceasing  to  be  rude  is  still  marked  by 
its  primitive  and  picturesque  significancy,  and 
before  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  scientific 
abstractions,  and  multiplying  social  relations 
have   imparted  to  words  numerous  secondarv 


meanings,  more  or  less  confusing  or  effacing  the 
images  they  at  first  presented.  The  Ionic  dia- 
lect, moulded  under  the  happy  influences  of  a 
serene  and  beautiful  heaven,  amid  the  most  va- 
ried and  lovely  scenery  in  nature,  by  a  people 
of  manly  vigor  and  exquisite  mental  and  physi- 
cal organization,  of  the  keenest  susceptibility  to 
the  beauty  of  sound  as  well  as  form,  of  the  most 
vivid  and  creative  imagination,  combined  with 
a  childlike  impulsiveness  and  simplicity,  had 
attained,  when  Homer  appeared,  a  descriptive 
force  and  harmony  which  made  it  the  most  ad- 
mirable instrument  on  which  poet  ever  played. 
For  every  mood  of  mind,  every  shade  of  pas- 
sion, every  affection  of  the  heart,  every  form, 
sound,  and  aspect  of  the  outward  world,  it  had 
its  clear,  appropriate,  and  rich  expression.  Its 
words  and  sentences  seem  to  place  the  things 
described  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  In 
structure,  it  obeys  the  impulse  of  thought  and 
feeling,  rather  than  the  formal  principles  of 
grammar.  It  expresses  the  passions  of  robust 
manhood  with  artless  truth.  In  its  freedom, 
its  voluble  minuteness  of  delineation,  its  rapid 
changes  of  construction,  its  breaks,  pauses,  sig- 
nificant and  sudden  transitions  and  irregulari- 
ties, it  exhibits  the  intellectual  play  of  natural 
youth ;  while  in  boldness,  splendor,  and  majestic 
sweep,  it  bears  the  impress  of  genius  in  the 
full  strength  of  its  maturity.  On  the  main- 
land of  Greece,  the  earliest  poetical  compositions 
were  oracular  and  religious ;  the  next  undoubt- 
edly were  the  songs  of  the  bards,  celebrating  the 
warlike  deeds  of  leaders  and  kings.  In  passing 
over  to  the  islands  of  the  JEgasan  and  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  they  carried  with  them  this  body 
of  legendary  lore.  In  this  way  groups  of  lieroic 
characters,  founded  on  tradition,  but  embellish- 
ed by  the  imagination  of  the  successive  gener- 
ations of  singers,  were  formed.  In  the  colonial 
societies  of  Asia  Minor,  the  traditions  of  former 
times,  embodied  in  the  ballad  poetry  of  Greece, 
were  fondly  cherished;  and  in  the  rapid  progress 
of  national  prosperity,  which  appears  to  have 
crowned  the  early  youth  of  the  Greek  life  in 
Asia,  these  national  minstrelsies  served  to  de- 
light the  multitudes,  when  delivered  by  the 
singers  or  rhapsodists,  in  the  popular  and  reli- 
gious festivals,  or  in  the  halls  of  princes.  The 
singers  found  in  the  ballads  thus  composed,  and 
perhaps  orally  transmitted,  the  richest  mines  of 
legendary  poetry ;  and  in  process  of  time  pieces 
of  greater  length,  with  more  fully  developed 
characters,  and  varied  dramatic  action,  were 
required  by  the  advancing  culture  of  the  race. 
The  Greek  epic  was  a  species  of  story-telling, 
for  the  entertainment  of  assemblies.  It  was 
delivered  in  a  kind  of  musical  recitative,  with  a 
slight  accompaniment  of  the  phorminx,  or  four- 
stringed  lyre.  In  Ionia  the  ballad  minstrelsy 
flourished  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and 
finally  was  developed  by  the  genius  of  Homer 
into  the  full  form  of  the  epic.  Antiquity  paid 
divine  honors  to  the  name  of  the  poet.  From 
his  poems  the  ablest  critics  inferred  the  laws  and 
cited  the  highest  examples  of  epic  composition. 
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The  chief  cities  of  Greece  had  their  copies  pre- 
pared under  the  inspection  and  stamped  with 
the  authority  of  the  state.  The  greatest  poets 
of  succeeding  times  were  proud  to  confess  that 
they  drank  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
Homer.  The  great  festivals  of  Athens  were 
graced  by  the  public  delivery,  with  suitable 
pomp  of  accompaniment,  of  those  great  epics. 
If  we  trace  the  outlines  of  Homer's  intellectual 
culture,  by  following  out  the  hints  scattered 
through  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  must  reject 
the  legend  that  the  poet  was  a  blind  beggar 
bard,  and  picture  him  to  ourselves  in  a  very 
different  light.  He  was  evidently  placed  in  a 
condition  of  life  which  surrounded  his  child- 
hood with  the  most  favoring  influences.  He 
must  have  received  from  nature  an  exquisite 
physical  organization;  no  object,  great  or  small, 
within  the  range  of  vision,  escaped  the  glance 
of  his  vigilant  eye ;  his  ear  was  attuned  to  a 
delicate  perception  of  the  melodies  of  nature 
and  art ;  his  sensitive  nerves  vibrated  to  every 
breath  of  heaven  and  every  impulse  of  the 
soul ;  and  his  busy  fancy  was  for  ever  mould- 
ing and  recombining  what  he  had  seen,  heard, 
and  felt.  "We  have  the  most  striking  proofs 
that  he  had  visited  every  important  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  JEgsaaa  islands;  that 
he  had  carefully  inspected  the  plain  of  Troy, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  ;  that  he 
had  crossed  the  sea  to  Africa,  and  ascended 
the  Nile ;  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  coasts, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  of  Greece ;  that  he 
had  visited  all  the  islands  along  the  western 
shore  as  far  north  as  Corcyra ;  that  he  had 
probably  seen  a  part  of  Italy,  and  had  passed 
the  straits  that  separate  it  from  Sicily.  He  was 
equally  at  home  in  the  movements  of  war  and 
the  arts  of  peace.  At  sea,  he  knew  every  rope 
in  the  ship,  and  exhausted  the  nautical  lore  of 
the  sailors.  He  probably  listened  to  the  stories 
of  the  navigators  with  whom  he  sailed  over  the 
xEgsean,  and  out  of  these  materials  at  a  later 
period  wove  the  web  of  his  own  enchanting 
tales.  We  may  imagine  that  during  his  wan- 
derings, his  thoughts  "voluntary  moved  har- 
monious numbers,"  and  that  the  inspiration 
of  the  muse  stole  upon  him,  under  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids,  on  the 
bosom  of  the  roaring  sea,  on  the  storm-lashed 
shore,  under  the  blaze  of  day,  in  crowds  of  men, 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades.  We 
must  suppose  that  his  genius  had  long  trained 
itself,  instinctively  if  not  consciously,  for  his 
great  poetical  task;  that  he  had  listened  with 
delight  to  the  songs  of  the  bards,  reciting  the 
achievements  of  another  age;  that  he  had  join- 
ed reverently  in  the  processions,  and  heard  the 
prayers  of  the  priests  as  they  invoked  the  bless- 
ings of  his  country's  gods.  We  may  believe 
that  he  had  tried  the  powers  of  his  native  Io- 
niart  tongue,  and  sought  the  ample  phrase  and 
resounding  line  that  should  fittingly  express  his 
crowding  and  fiery  thoughts,  and  that  he  felt 
while  he  listened  to  the  minstrels  of  his  age 


that  they  had  not  touched  the  deepest  chord. 
And  when  he  comes  forward  himself  to  try  his 
hand  upon  the  phorminx,  in  the  bloom  of  his 
early  youth,  the  sweet  modesty  of  his  expres- 
sion, and  the  inborn  nobleness  of  his  manner, 
excite  interest  and  command  attention.  Of 
what  shall  he  sing,  but  the  wrath  of  Achilles — 
the  ever  youthful  hero  of  the  Trcjan  tale  ? 
The  hearers  become  suddenly  conscious  that  no 
common  hand  is  upon  the  lyre,  and  a  deep  still- 
ness pervades  the  assembly,  broken  only  by  the 
rich  and  powerful  voice  of  the  new  aotSor,  as 
he  invokes  the  muse,  Mrjvtv  afiSe,  3?a.  The 
story  of  the  chieftains'  quarrel  is  soon  told ;  the 
rhapsody  ends  too  soon  ;  and  after  a  moment 
of  expectant  silence,  long  and  loud  applauses 
from  that  spell-bound  throng  rend  the  skies. 
From  this  moment  all  who  are  present  know 
that  the  great  creative  intellect,  the  wisest  man 
of  his  age,  has  appeared  among  them.  Soon 
there  will  be  no  doubt  in  Ionia,  or  in  Greece, 
who  is  the  great  poet — the  favorite  of  men  and 
gods.  Such  Ave  conceive  to  have  been  the  com- 
mencement of  Homer's  poetical  career,  and  the 
first  step  toward  the  conception  of  the  plan  of 
the  Iliad.  It  seems  most  probable  that  Homer 
did  not  pass  at  once  from  the  ballad  composi- 
tion, the  only  narrative  before  him  ;  but  that  the 
story  of  Troy,  and  the  poetical  eminence  of  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  among  its  incidents,  gradually 
broke  upon  him  ;  that  the  creation  of  the  Iliad 
was  the  organic  growth  of  studious  years,  passed 
in  the  practice  of  the  minstrel's  art ;  and  that, 
after  this  long  study,  it  reached  its  natural  ter- 
mination, received  its  completed  form,  and  its 
unity  of  spirit.  In  the  continuous  practice  of 
the  poetic  art,  he  had  combined  the  epic  elements 
of  the  heroic  traditions,  had  breathed  fresh  life 
into  the  traditional  characters,  and  had  brought 
the  several  parts  of  the  Ilian  story  into  such 
intimate  connection  and  harmony,  that  they  no 
longer  appeared  as  ballad  minstrelsies,  serving  the 
poet's  turn  for  brief  rehearsals,  but  embodied 
in  one  magnificent  panorama  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  great  national  adventure.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Iliad 
embraces  only  between  40  and  50  days;  but 
what  preceded  and  followed  in  the  national 
traditions  is  implied  or  incidentally  introduced. 
The  plan  is  highly  ingenious,  and  could  not  have 
been  accidental — that  is,  could  not  have  arisen 
without  the  arrangement  and  conscious  purpose 
of  the  artist;  and  it  is  a  plan  which  possesses 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  essential  requisite 
of  unity  in  variety,  springing  from  the  ordain- 
ing action  of  high  creative  genius.  The  plan 
of  the  Odyssey  is  more  complicated  than  that 
of  the  Iliad,  and  the  materials  present  a  richer 
variety.  Homer  had  already  conceived  and 
executed  the  plan  of  a  great  epic  that  embraced 
the  most  striking  parts  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  and 
the  legends  of  the  returns  of  the  heroes  naturally 
offered  themselves  to  him  as  the  materials  of  a 
new  poem  of  similar  extent.  Among  these,  the 
adventures  of  the  wise  Odysseus,  and  his  long 
wanderings  before  he  retrod   the  soil   of  his 
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native  Ithaca,  were  probably  favorite  themes  of 
tie  singers.  His  bravery,  his  ready  counsel, 
his  eloquence  in  debate,  described  in  the  Iliad 
as  resembling  the  snow  flakes  falling  in  winter, 
his  prompt  device  in  meeting  every  emergency, 
made  his  character  and  fortunes  a  subject  on 
which  the  imagination  of  the  subtle  Greek  al- 
ways delighted  to  dwell.  The  return  of  Odys- 
seus therefore  naturally  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  poet,  and  formed  the  centre  around  which 
the  second  great  epic  action  revolved.  The 
poet  had  passed  the  fiery  years  of  youth ;  he 
had  exhausted  the  poetical  resources  of  martial 
achievements,  and  now  the  calmer  aspects 
of  life  rose  before  him  with  more  attractive 
charm.  The  Odyssey  reversed  the  picture  of 
the  Iliad.  Hence,  the  quiet  scenes  of  common 
life,  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  and  the  land 
journey,  here  stand  in  the  foreground.  Looking 
at  the  Odyssey  as  a  work  of  art,  we  find  in  it 
more  of  premeditation,  in  its  general  scheme, 
than  in  the  Iliad.  The  difference  is  recognizable 
in  the  very  first  line.  The  Iliad  opens  with  a  call 
upon  the  muse  to  "  sing1'  the  wrath  of  Achilles, 
and  the  Odyssey  invites  her  to  "tell"  or  "re- 
late" the  adventures  of  Odysseus ;  as  if,  when 
he  began  the  composition  of  the  Iliad,  he  had 
only  a  song  in  his  mind,  the  great  plan  coming 
afterward;  and  when  he  began  the  Odyssey,  he 
had  preconceived  the  whole  epic  narrative. 
There  are  several  distinct  lines  of  adventure, 
all  leading  to  the  same  point,  the  proper  adjust- 
ment and  right  management  of  which  required 
not  only  careful  previous  reflection,  but  constant 
exercise  of  skilful  arrangement  and  organiza- 
tion, that  each,  while  clearly  and  carefully  ex- 
ecuted, should  yet  be  keptln  due  subordination 
to  the  general  design  of  the  whole.  In  point 
of  poetical  merit — richness  of  invention,  bril- 
liancy of  imagination,  and  fitness  of  expression 
— it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Odyssey  is  at  all 
inferior  to  the  Iliad.  The  subjects  are  different, 
and  require  to  some  extent  a  difference  of 
handling  ;  there  is,  therefore,  an  appearance  of 
more  vigor  in  the  one,  of  calmer  beauty  in  the 
other.  But  in  the  Iliad  there  are  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life  and  affections  breathing  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  beauty,  and  in  the  Odyssey 
pa-sages  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  unsurpassed 
in  the  Iliad ;  showing  that  in  the  warlike  and 
fiery  Iliad  the  poet  had  the  same  sense  of  the 
beautiful  as  in  the  Odyssey,  and  in  the  Odyssey 
the  same  wonderful  vigor  as  in  the  Iliad. 
Though  we  may  admit,  with  Longinus  in  his 
fine  criticism,  that  the  Iliad  was  the  work  of 
the  poet's  youth,  and  the  Odyssey  that  of  his 
declining  age;  that  the  former  was  the  sun  in 
his  midday  splendor,  and  the  latter  the  sun  in 
the  beauty  of  his  setting;  still,  in  both  it  is  the 
sun  that  shines,  and  the  glory  is  not  less  in  one 
than  in  the  other. — Among  the  ancients,  a  ques- 
tion was  started  by  some  of  the  later  Greek 
critics  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the 
work  of  the  same  author;  but  it  was  only  a 
question;  or  rather  the  theory  of  a  different 
origin  was  held  only  by  a  few ;  the  overpower- 


ing weight  of  the  best  opinion  was  in  favoi 
of  the  unity  of  authorship.  Aristotle  held  that 
the  "Hymns,"  now  generally  published  with 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were  not  his  composi- 
tion, and  the  best  modern  critics  coincide  in 
this  judgment.  But  no  doubt  ever  suggested 
itself  to  the  masterly  critic  of  the  Lyceum,  that 
the  great  epics  were  from  the  hand  of  Hoiher. 
In  modern  times  a  theory  has  been  constructed 
of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  according  to  which  they  are  not  epics 
at  all,  but  only  disconnected  compositions,  by 
many  ballad-makers,  happening  to  be  so  com- 
posed, and  on  such  subjects,  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  strung  together,  and  that  they 
have  been  gradually  moulded  into  their  present 
form  ;  the  theory  asserts  further,  that  alphabet- 
ic writing  was  either  not  known  at  all  in  Greece 
and  Ionia  in  that  age,  or  if  known  the  mate- 
rials were  so  scarce,  cumbrous,  and  costly,  that 
the  art  was  unavailable  for  literary  purposes; 
that  there  was  no  such  man  as  Homer,  but  tho 
name  is  simply  an  etymology.  All  these  views 
have  not  been  held  by  all  who  have  rejected 
the  unity  of  the  Homeric  compositions;  but  the 
above  statement  embraces  summarily  all  the 
main  points  in  the  discussion  of  the  Homeric 
question.  The  outlines  of  it  were  suggested  by 
Vico  in  his  Scienza  miova.  Casaubon  expressed 
doubts  upon  the  subject.  Bentley  took  substan- 
tially the  view  that  Homer  composed  only  short 
pieces,  to  he  sung,  one  at  a  time,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  festive  companies.  Perrault  and  Hede- 
lin,  two  French  critics,  also  sketched  the  out- 
lines of  the  theory  that  no  one  poet  was  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  but  that  both 
poems  were  compilations  of  minstrelsies  com- 
posed by  many  different  persons  of  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  age.  This  particular  view 
was  adopted  and  maintained  by  Heyne,  with 
great  learning.  The  theory  of  F.  A.  Wolf  starts 
from  the  same  point  as  Bentley's,  and  is  devel- 
oped in  his  Prolegomena  (1795)  with  masterly 
ability  and  eloquence.  Wood,  a  learned  Eng- 
lishman, who  had  travelled  in  Greece  and  tho 
East,  and  published  in  1770  a  little  book  ou  the 
"  Original  Genius  of  Homer,"  held  the  opinion 
that  the  poems  were  not  originally  reduced  to 
writing.  This  view  was  entertained  by  Frederic 
Jacobs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
picturesque  passage  in  one  ff  his  discourses. 
Led  away  by  the  genius  of  Wolf,  he  says : 
"Writing  conquers  speaking,  and  strikes  it  dead. 
The  lyre  is  silenced,  and  lives  only  as  a  figure 
of  speech  in  written  odes;  song  dies  in  the 
musical  sign,  and  the  written  precept  soars 
proud  and  cold  away  over  tho  surrounding 
scene,  to  a  remote  and  wide-extended  world, 
and  often  beyond  the  present,  directly  to  com- 
ing generations.  Almost  5  centuries  had  gone 
before  the  poems  of  Homer  were  imprisoned  in 
written  characters;  and  even  then,  mindful  of 
their  original  destination,  they  flowed  more 
sweetly  from  the  tongue  to  the  ear."  Wolfs 
theory  was,  for  a  time,  generally  adopted,  and 
his  ingenious  arguments  were  accepted  as  de- 
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monstration.  Since  his  day  the  question  has  un- 
dergone many  searching  scrutinies;  among  his 
own  countrymen,  Nitsch  has  answered  Wolf 
very  ahly ;  but  by  farthc  most  thorough,  learned, 
and  conclusive  demonstration  ofthe  entire  fallacy 
of  the  theory,  in  every  form  it  has  assumed,  is 
that  of  Col.  Mure,  in  his  still  unfinished.  w  His- 
tory of  Greek  Literature."  A  few  remarks  on 
several  of  the  leading  topics  are  all  that  are  ne- 
cessary to  complete  our  own  view.  1.  No 
person,  reading  these  two  poems  without  pre- 
judice, and  exercising  merely  common  sense, 
would  ever  suspect  a  want  of  unity,  complete- 
ness, or  coherence,  except  in  some  very  unim- 
portant particulars.  2.  Slight  contradictions, 
inequalities,  and  incoherences,  at  least  to  an 
equal  extent,  maybe  found  in  the  best  authors, 
as  in  Virgil,  Cervantes,  Milton,  Scott,  and  many 
others;  and  the  argument  drawn  from  such 
premises,  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
proves  nothing  or  too  much.  The  critical  dogma, 
as  laid  down  by  Hermann,  "that  no  two  passages 
in  the  same  work,  contradictory  .to  or  irrecon- 
cilable with  each  other,  can  ho  by  one  and  the 
same  author,''  in  its  unqualified  form,  has  no 
foundation  in  human  nature,  and  is  not  sup- 
ported by  literary  experience.  3.  The  argument 
drawn  from  the  supposed  want  of  writing  ma- 
terials, and  possibly  the  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
writing  in  the  age  of  Homer,  is  founded  on  a 
mere  assumption,  with  no  facts  and  no  opinions 
of  the  ancients  to  support  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employment  of  writing  by  Homer  is 
silently  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  lived 
nearest  his  age,  the  poets  of  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  B.  0.,  who  certainly  employed  writing 
themselves,  and  who  never  allude  to  it  as  a 
newly  discovered  art.  We  cannot  argue,  from 
the  present  non-existence  of  written  docu- 
ments of  the  age  of  Homer,  that  they  never  ex- 
isted. Moreover,  there  are  absolute  proofs  that 
the  art  of  writing,  and  abundant  and  convenient 
materials  for  writing,  such  as  reed  pens,  papy- 
rus, and  ink,  were  in  common  use  in  Egypt 
more  than  1,500  years  before  the  birth  of  Ho- 
mer. It  is  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians  formed 
their  alphabet  by  selecting  some  ofthe  phonetic 
elements  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  mid' 
that,  long  before  Homer,  they  had  carried  with 
them  the  art.  in  their  voyages  round  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  Creeks  of  Ionia  Avere  in  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  both'  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  and  it  is  incredible  that  so  intel- 
lectual a  race  should  have  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  art  bo  convenient  for  every  pur- 
pose of  business  or  literature,  which  had  long 
been  possessed  by  nations  intellectually  inferior 
to  themselves.  Wo  must  say  that  all  the  facts 
and  probabilities  that  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  question,  are  against  tho  theory  of  Wolf.  A 
more  recent  German  critic,  Lachmann,  carries 
the  separating  process  so  far  as  to  distribute  tho 
Iliad  among  about  18  poets.  Mr.  Grote,  in  his 
"History  of  Greece,"  argues  that  originally 
there  was  an  Achilleid,  i.e.,  an  epic  on  the  ex- 
ploits o£  Achilles,  and  that  the  other  portions  of 


the  Iliad  were  not  included  in  the  original  plan. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable  that  several 
poets,  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  should 
have  appeared  in  Ionia  in  the  same  age,  though 
perhaps  not  impossible  ;  but  the  improbability 
that  18,  or  more,  suob  poets  should  have  appear- 
ed, amounts  to  a  moral  impossibility;  and  no 
one  has  questioned  the  general  excellence  of 
tho  whole  mass  of  poetry  constituting  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  The  internal  evidence,  not  from 
mere  style,  for  experience  shows  how  deceptive- 
that  is,  but  from  the  unity  of  spirit  and  char- 
acters that  prevails  through  both  poems,  is  of 
the  greatest  weight ;  first,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term,  when  we  look  at  the  poems  asa 
whole ;  and  second,  if  we  examine  the  details, 
especially  the  characters  of  the  heroes  who 
carry  forward  the  action  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  The  first  species  of  unity  of  spirit  is 
less  conclusive  than  the  second ;  for  there  is 
in  every  age  a  pervading  tone  that  marks  its 
literary  productions.  But  no  such  explanation 
can  make  it  probable  that  complete  identity 
would  be  maintained  in  the  characters,  through 
a  large  number  of  literary  works,  by  different 
authors.  We  must  believe,  it  is  true,  that  the 
subject  of  the  Trojan  war  bad  already  been 
handled,  in  the  age  immediately  following  that 
event,  and  in  the  hexameter  verse.  We  may  sup- 
pose, too,  that  the  names  and  exploits  of  many 
of  the  heroes  had  already  been  made  familiar 
in  the  ballad  literature  of  Greece;  like  tho 
legendary  Cid  in  the  ballads  of  Spain,  like  Ar- 
thur and  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  like 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  and  like  Hagen, 
Guntler,  and  Siegfried  in  the  mediaeval  poetry 
of  Germany.  But  the  ballad,  even  the  Xibc- 
h/wje/tliid,  is  only  a  rudimentary  epic,  and 
does  not  allow  of  the  development  of  char- 
acter with  minute  and  careful  study  of  tho 
nicer  shades.  To  work  them  out  with  finished 
detail  belongs  to  trained  poetic  art,  guided  by 
principles  which  have  been  ascertained  by  study 
and  experience.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Homer  used  the  materials  furnished  by  Ins  pre- 
decessors; it  is  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare 
used  traditions  and  characters,  the  outlines  of 
which  had  been  drawn  by  the  feebler  hands  ofthe 
poets  who  had  gone  before  him.  That  one  au- 
thor should  have  composed  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey is  not  without  cxf-.mple;  but  he  must  have 
possessed  gifts  of  knowledge  and  genius  in  as 
large  a  measure  as  was  ever  bestowed  upon 
man.  That  many  poets  should  not  only  have 
possessed  an  equal  measure  of  these  endow- 
ments, but  that  they  should  have  worked  in 
the  same  spirit,  conceived  not  only  the  leading 
characters,  but  a  vast  number  of  subordinate 
ones,  in  the  same  way,  marked  their  appearance, 
their  actions,  their  speech,  by  precisely  the  same 
traits,  so  that  each  and  all  should  on  each  and 
every  occasion  conduct  themselves  consistently, 
express  themselves  according  to  their  special 
characteristics — so  that  they  should  have  given 
not  only  to  the  modern  reader,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  those  who  lived  nearest  tho  times 
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of  the  composition  of  the  poem?,  an  abiding  and 
all  but  universal  impression  of  the  unity  of  their 
origin — that  these  extraordinary  results  and 
unparalleled  coincidences  should  have  been  ac- 
complished by  a  troop  or  succession  of  poets, 
requires  a  marvellous  amount  of  credulity  on 
the  part  of  the  critics  who  refuse  to  believe-  in 
the  existence  of  Homer  and  in  the  unity  of  his 
works.  The  fidelity  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  to  nature;  the  minute  and  accurate 
observation  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  region 
through  which  the  action  and  the  narrative 
move ;  the  descriptive  epithets  applied  to  hills, 
rivers,  plains,  mountains,  seas,  and  islands ;  the 
exact  descriptions  of  storms  and  currents  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  character  of  the  coast  ; 
the  correct  perspective,  so  to  speak,  of  each 
scene,  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  the  single 
undivided  authorship  of  these  immortal  poems. 
— The  Homeric  poetry  was  the  bright  con- 
summate flower  of  Ionian  genius.  The  mind 
of  its  author  grasped  all  the  knowledge  of 
his  age,  and  embraced  the  whole  extent  of 
human  life  in  its  heights  and  depths.  He 
measured  the  strength  of  manly  passion,  and 
sounded  the  abysses  of  the  human  heart. 
Over  all  the  varied  and  contrasted  scenes  which 
his  genius  touched,  he  poured  the  illumina- 
tion of  a  bright  and  genial  spirit,  which  must 
for  ever  draw  to  the  heroic  age  of  youthful 
Greece  the  generous  heart  of  kindred  youth 
wherever  the  love  of  song  and  the  passion  for 
literary  culture  have  found  a  home.  The  pecu- 
liarity in-the  position  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is, 
that  they  hold  their  place  as  the  last  product  in 
the  growth  of  a  popular  and  national  minstrelsy, 
and  embody  in  the  richest  rhythmical  forms  the 
heroic  life  of  the  ancestors  of  the  poet's  own 
contemporaries;  and  they  stand,  in  subject, 
substance,  and  spirit,  in  the  closest  relation 
with  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  and  the 
plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  in  the  subsequent  ages. 
— The  best  editions  of  Homer  are :  Barnes  (2 
vols.  4to.,  Cambridge,  1711) ;  Ernesti's  Clarke 
(5  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1759-64),  and  the  Glas- 
gow reprint  (1814  and  1824) ;  Wo]f,  Homeri  et 
HomeriJarum  Opera  (Halle,  1794,  and  1804-'7), 
with  the  Prolegomena;  Heyne's  great  edition 
of  the  Iliad  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic  and  London, 
1802);  Spitzner's  Iliad  (Gotha,  1832-6)  ;  Bek- 
ker's  (text,  Berlin,  1843).  Very  useful  editions 
are:  F.  H.  Bothe,  Homeri  Carmina  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Leipsic,  1834),  with  a  Latin  commentary; 
G.  C.  Crusius,  Homeri  Ilias  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Hano- 
ver, 1837),  and  Homeri  Odysscea  (1  vol.  8vo., 
Hanover,  1837),  both  with  German  notes;  G. 
Biirmlein,  Homeri  Opera  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic, 
1854),  with  an  able  Commentatio  de Homero ejtts- 
que  Carminibus  prefixed.  The  editions  by  Prof. 
J.  J.  Owen  of  New  York  are  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  schools.  Of  illustrative  works 
the  most  important  are  the  commentaries  of 
Nitsch  on  the  Odyssey  (Hanover.  1825);  Butt- 
rnann's  Lexilogus,  translated  by  Fishlake  (Lon- 
don, 2d  ed.,  1840);  "Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,"  by  Henry  Kelson 


Coleridge,  reprinted  from  the  English  edition 
(12mo.,  Boston,  1842);  "Lexicon  of  the  Poems 
of  Homer  and  the  Homeriday'  translated  from 
the  German  of  G.  C.  Crusius,  by  Henry  Smith 
(Hartford,  1844;  a  most  useful  work);  Mure's 
"  History  of  Greek  Literature;''  and  above  all, 
the  "Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age," 
by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  (3  vols.  8vo., 
Oxford,  1858).  The  English  translations  are 
those  of  Chapman,  Pope,  Cowper,  and  Sotheby. 
Portions  have  been  admirably  rendered  by  Dr. 
Maginn,  in  ballad  measures.  The  best  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Iliad  is  by  the  late  William 
Munford,  of  Richmond,  Ya.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Bos- 
ton, 1846).  Two  books  of  the  Iliad,  the  1st 
and  24th,  have  been  translated  in  English 
hexameters,  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine;"  and 
the  first  6  books,  in  the  same  metre,  by  Mr. 
Shadwell. 

HOMESTEAD,  the  place  where  one's  dwell- 
ing is.  We  mean  by  this  the  home  itself,  with 
the  outbuildings  connected  with  it,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  land,  as  the  garden,  and  it  may  be 
some  fields,  &c.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
if  one  owns  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  lives  upon 
a  corner  of  it,  he  cannot  claim  that  the  whole  is 
a  homestead  in  law  ;  and  yet  there  are  no  suf- 
ficient rules  nor  precedents  for  determininghow 
much  of  this  land  is  thus  attached  to  the  dwell- 
ing. It  has  been  in  fact  said  by  the  courts 
that  there  is  no  positive  rule  ;  and  that  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  must  be  determined  in 
each  case  by  gathering  from  the  context  of  the 
instrument  in  which  it  is  used,  and  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  its  intended  extent 
and  operation.  It  is  to  be  the  more  regretted 
that  we  have  no  exact  definition  of  the  word, 
because  by  the  recent  laws  of  many  of  our 
states  it  has  become  of  much  importance.  They 
make  the  homestead  secure  against  attaching 
creditors,  and  in  most  cases  offer  no  other 
definition  of  it  than  by  mere  value.  Thus  the 
law  exempts  from  attachment,  or  surrender  in 
insolvency,  a  homestead,  not  exceeding  in  value 
$500,  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Ohio;  40  acres,  not  exceed- 
ing that  sum  in  value,  in  Alabama;  $1,000  in 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois;  200 
acres,  or  $1,000  if  in  a  city,  in  Texas ;  and  $5,000 
in  California.  On  what  part  of  the  land,  or 
by  whose  selection,  or  on  what  principle,  this 
quantity  in  value  shall  be  discriminated,  does 
not  seem  to  be  determined  by  statute  provision. 

HOMICIDE,  in  criminal  law,  the  killing  of 
one  human  being  by  another.  '  By  the  com- 
mon law,  it  is  not  homicide  to  kill  an  infant 
before  its  birth,  the  authorities  declaring  that 
if  one  purposely  kills  a  babe  not  yet  born,  it  is 
only  a  misdemeanor  and  not  a  felony ;  but  if 
the  child  is  born  alive  and  then  dies  from  the 
previous  injury,  it  is  felony.  And  every  part 
must  be  born  alive,  but  the  umbilical  cord  need 
not  be  parted ;  nor  need  the  child  have  breathed, 
if  it  otherwise  had  life.  So,  if  one  intending  to 
procure  abortion  does  an  act  which  causes  a 
child  to  be  born  prematurely,  and  being  so  born, 
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it  dies  because  not  mature  enough  to  live,  this 
is  murder.  But  where  a  woman  cut  oft*  the 
head  of  her  child  before  it  was  wholly  born,  ic 
was  held  not  to  be  murder.  The  crime  of  child 
murder  and  wilful  abortion  is  made  punishable 
in  many  of  our  states  by  statute.  Homicide  is 
divided  into  3  classes,  justifiable,  excusable,  and 
felonious.  Felonious  homicide  is  either  man- 
slaughter or  murder,  which  will  be  treated  un- 
der those  titles.  In  this  article  we  shall  speak 
only  of  homicide  which  is  justifiable,  and  that 
which  is  excusable.  These  two  are  often  con- 
founded, and  arc  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  the  same  thing,  even  in  technical  books 
of  criminal  law.  But  this  is  an  inaccuracy. 
Justifiable  homicide  is  that  which  is  just  and 
right,  and  not  to  be  regretted;  while  excusable 
homicide  is  that  for  which  excuses  may  be  of- 
fered which  take  away  wilful  guilt  from  the 
killer,  however  much  the  act  may  be  lamented. 
In  this  strict  sense,  there  is  perhaps  no  justifi- 
able homicide  except  that  which  is  committed 
officially  and  in  the  discharge  of  a  legal  duty. 
That  is,  there  is  no  homicide  strictly  justifiable 
except  the  homicide  by  an  executioner,  or  that 
of  a  public  enemy  in  open  war.  If  one,  at  great 
risk  to  himself,  and  in  defence  of  the  innocent, 
encounters  and  destroys  an  assassin,  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  prevented  from  putting  many 
to  death  and  inflicting  injuries  worse  than  death, 
he  may  deserve  and  receive  general  applause. 
And  the  excuse  extends  much  beyond  those 
crimes  which  are  punishable  with  death  ;  be- 
cause a  man  would  be  excused  for  putting  an 
offender  to  death  if  that  were  the  only  way  of 
preventing  certain  crimes,  which  if  committed 
might  not  be  punished  with  death,  such  as  rape, 
burglary  with  arms,  or  robbery  with  arms. 
Again,  the  excuse  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
self-defence,  does  not  depend  altogether  upon 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  but  much,  and  per- 
haps principally,  upon  the  appearance  of  it  to 
the  person  committing  the  homicide ;  for  if,  as  a 
reasonable  man,  he  was  fully  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  the  peril  from  which  he  could  deliver 
himself  only  by  homicide  was  actual  and  immi- 
nent, the  excuse  is  not  taken  away  by  proof 
that  he  was  deceived.  Thus,  if  one  were  at- 
tacked by  an  assailant  threatening  to  shoot  him 
with  a  pistol,  and  would  be  justified  under  the 
circumstances  in  killing  his  assailant  if  the  pis- 
tol were  loaded  and  the  assailant  intended  to 
use  it,  and  the  assailed  party  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case,  his  excuse  would  not 
be  lessened  by  proof  that  the  pistol  was  not  load- 
ed and  his  death  not  intended.  The  excuses 
for  homicide  sometimes  mingle;  thus  one  who 
is  attacked  by  a  murderer  and  cannot  otherwise 
escape,  may  put  him  to  death,  either  to  pre- 
vent this  felony,  or  to  save  his  own  life.  But 
one  who  would  escape  the  consequences  of  homi- 
cide by  the*  excuse  of  self-defence,  must  be  able 
to  show  that  there  was  some  overt  act  on  the 
part  of  the  assailant,  and  that  the  assailed  was 
not  moved  by  threats  only,  or  merely  by  fears  of 
what  would  be  done,  however  just  and  rational 


they  might  be;  but  waited  until  some  act  took 
place  to  protect  himself,  not  merely  from  fatal 
violence,  but  from  grievous  bodily  injury.  What 
this  means  is  not  plainly  defined  by  the  "law  ;  but 
it  does  not  mean  the  injury  caused  by  a  blow 
from  a  fist  or  a  stick,  or  a  slight  wound,  which 
might  be  painful  for  a  time,  but  from  all  effects 
of  which  the  injured  person  would  certainly  and 
entirely  recover  within  a  few  days.  And  here, 
too,  as  before,  death  must  not  be  inflicted  until 
nothing  but  this  remains.  That  is,  the  party 
assailed  must  retreat  as  long  and  as  far  as  lie 
can  retreat ;  must  seek  and  use  any  refuge  or 
means  of  escape  open  to  him ;  and  only  when 
these  are  exhausted,  or  non-existent,  can  he  put 
his  assailant  to  death.  It  should  however  be 
stated,  as  a  settled  rule  of  law,  that  an  ass 
party,  in  danger  of  deatli  or  grievous  harm,  is 
bound  to  retreat  only  when  he  can  do  this 
with  safety.  For  if  retreat  will  only  increase 
a  danger  already  imminent,  and  give  his  assail- 
ant new  power  over  him,  he  need  not  retreat 
at  all,  but  may  at  once  inflict  death  upon  his 
assailant.  vSo,  too,  homicide  is  excusable  if  in- 
flicted as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  great 
crime.  Here  the  law  comes  in  with  what  may- 
seem  to  be  a  definition ;  for  it  says  that  one 
may  inflict  death  if  there  be  no  other  way  to 
prevent  a  felony.  But  the  reader  will  see,  un- 
der the  word  Feloxy,  that  its  meaning  is  quite 
undetermined  ;  and  there  are  things  which  are 
still  called  felonies,  at  least  in  England,  of 
which  we  should  be  unwilling  to  say  that  they 
might  lawfully  be  prevented  by  putting 
offender  to  death.  And  yet  it  must  be  certaia 
that  the  law  would  call  this  only  excusable  hom- 
icide, and  not  justifiable.  Excusable  homicide  is 
then  that  which  is  caused  by  self-defence,  or  the 
prevention  of  great  crime,  or  accident.  It  is 
excusable  by  reason  of  self-defence,  if  it  were 
strictly  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  not 
otherwise.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  rule  of 
criminal  law  which  ought  to  be  more  certain, 
and  more  universally  acknowledged,  than  that 
homicide  in  self-defence  must  be  grounded  upon 
a  strict  and  absolute  necessity.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  any  one  may  save  his  own  life  by 
taking  the  life  of  his  assailant ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  as  matter  of  law.  that  he  must  not  se- 
cure his  safety  by  homicide,  provided  he  could 
secure  it  in  any  other  way,  as  by  retreaiing,  or 
seeking  refuge,  or  inflicting  a  less  than  fatal  in- 
jury. We  suppose  that  any  difficulty  which 
belongs  to  this  subject  must  attend  upon  the 
application  of  these  principles,  and  not  upon 
the  principles  themselves.  Thus,  it  is  certain 
that  the  laws  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States  agree  in  an  absolute  refusal  to  recognize 
the  point  of  honor  in  cases  of  homicide.  Juries, 
and  possibly  courts,  may  be  influenced  by  it, 
perhaps  unconsciously  ;  but  the  law  ignores  it. 
If  one  attacks  another  with  every  form  and 
method  of  insult,  and  the  attacked  party,  find- 
ing no  other  way  of  stopping  the  insult  or  es- 
caping from  it,  puts  the  assailant  to  death,  it  i3 
felonious  and  not  excusable  homicide.     So,  also, 
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the  assailed  party  may  take  his  assailant's  life, 
if  he  cannot  otherwise  prevent  an  act  of  de- 
cided hostility,  which  might  reasonably  be  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  would  end  in  his  destruction.  In 
reference  to  the  excuse  of  accident  also,  it  may 
be  mingled  with  another.  Thus,  while  one  has 
no  right  to  protect  himself  from  slight  bodily 
injury  by  putting  his  assailant  to  death,  or  to 
use  that  means  of  preventing  wrongful  conduct 
not  of  the  gravest  sort,  yet  he  has  a  right  to 
defend  himself  against  any  assault,  and  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  any  injury,  and  to  prevent  any 
wrong  doing.  And  if  in  all  this  he  uses  no 
weapons  likely  to  produce  death,  and  does  not 
manifest  by  violence  and  excess  a  fatal  purpose, 
he  would  be  excused  although  the  death  of  the 
wrong  doer  was  the  unintended  result.  Thus, 
one  may  turn  a  mere  intruder  out  of  his  house, 
although  he  is  quiet  there,  and,  if  necessary, 
put  him  out  by  force;  but  must  not  put  him  to 
death  because  he  will  not  go  out.  But  if,  while 
using  only  such  force  as  may  seem  necessary,  he 
kills  the  intruder,  he  would  be  excused.  In  ref- 
erence to  this  right  of  self-protection,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  the  use  of  spring 
guns  is  lawful.  It  seems  to  be  the  law,  that 
one  may  use  a  spring  gun  to  prevent  felony, 
and  that  homicide  caused  by  it  would  be  excus- 
able ;  but  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  such  in- 
struments merely  for  the  protection  of  property, 
and  if  they  caused  the  death  of  a  trespasser  the 
homicide  would  not  be  excusable. 

HOMCEOPATIIY  (Gr.  6/xotor,  like,  and  wnQos, 
suffering),  the  title  of  the  system  of  medical 
practice  introduced  a  little  more  than  50 
years  ago  by  Hahnemann.  (See  Hahnemann, 
Samuel.)  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
this  method  consists  in  its  employment  of  med- 
icaments agreeably  to  the  principle  denoted  by 
its  name,  viz.,  "like  cures  like,"  and  its  recog- 
nition of  this  precept  as  the  sole  law  of  cure; 
or,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  in  its  choice  for 
the  sick  of  such  drugs  as  have  produced  in  the 
healthy  subject  the  symptoms  present  in  the 
malady  under  treatment.  It  is  contended  by 
the  advocates  of  this  system  that  glimpses  of 
the  truth  of  the  law,  similia  simUibus  curantur, 
had  already  occurred  in  the  earlier  history  of 
medicine.  Even  Hippocrates  mentions  it ;  and 
though,  in  later  times,  Paracelsus,  Stahl,  Ilaller, 
and  others  hinted  also  at  its  importance,  yet 
Hahnemann  was  the  first  to  assert  its  value  and 
to  institute  the  labors  required  in  its  practical 
adaptation  to  the  cure  of  disease.  In  1790, 
while  engaged  in  translating  Cullen's  '•Materia 
Medica,"  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittent fevers,  arrested  his  attention  and  led 
him  to  experiment  with  this  remedial  agent  upon 
his  own  person.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  species  of  ague  resembling  that  form 
for  which  bark  had  proved  most  uniformly  spe- 
cific. To  his  mind  this  was  the  revelation  of  a 
principle.  It  was,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  gen- 
eralization of  the  action  of  drugs  which  stamps 


his  system  of  medicine.  Stimulated  by  his  neM 
idea,  he  tried  other  remedies  upon  himself,  noted 
carefully  their  effects,  and  began  to  treat  dis- 
eases accordingly.  The  success  of  this  crucial 
experiment  gave  birth  to  homoeopathy.  Two 
supplementary  doctrines  in  homoeopathy,  which 
also  owe  their  origin  to  Hahnemann,  deserve 
especial  notice;  these  are  his  theory  of  chronic 
diseases,  and  his  views  as  to  doses.  Much  prac- 
tical experience  had  convinced  Hahnemann 
that,  though  the  resources  of  his  new  method 
were  adequate  to  the  prosperous  cure  of  acute 
diseases,  yet  in  chronic  affections  their  action 
seemed  often  anomalous,  or  restricted  to  mere 
temporary  palliation.  Analogy  led  him  at  last 
to  conclude  that  all  chronic  diseases,  i.  e.,  such 
as  are  ultimately  incurable  by  nature's  sponta- 
neous effort,  depend  on  some  miasmatic  basis 
or  origin.  He  assigns  them  to  three  sources, 
viz.,  syphilis,  sycosis  (venereal  wart),  and  itch 
(psora).  Through  the  injudicious  suppression 
of  these  dyserasiaa  by  external  remedies  arise, 
he  affirms,  all  the  protean  forms  of  chronic 
evils;-  and  in  his  work  on  "  Chronic  Diseases" 
(1828-'30)  are  enumerated  over  100  current 
maladies  derived  from  the  secondary  develop- 
ment of  the  last  named  of  these  contagions 
alone.  The  bulk  of  the  work  just  mentioned  is 
devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of 
the  pure  materia  medica,  in  the  display  of  patho- 
geneses or  symptoms  of  remedies  found  more  or 
less  specific  against  these  constitutional  taints. 
But  the  most  startling  of  Hahnemann's  tenets  is 
unquestionably  his  scheme  of  doses.  Up  to  about 
the  year  1815  the  size  of  the  dose  he  habit- 
ually used,  though  far  less  than  that  previously 
employed  by  physicians,  was  still  not  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  received  ideas.  The  subse- 
quent change  in  his  views  on  this  subject  is 
announced  in  the  following  note  appended  to  a 
record  of  a  case  illustrating  some  instructions 
in  the  method  of  prescribing  homoeopathically, 
and  in  which  the  dose  administered  was  a 
whole  drop  of  the  juice  of  bryony  root:  "The 
latest  improvements  in  our  art  demonstrate 
that  the  administration  of  a  single,  smallest- 
sized  pellet  (a  sugar  globule,  size  of  a  mustard 
or  poppy  seed),  moistened  with  the  decillionth 
attenuation  (k)  of  the  drug,  would  have  been 
fully  adequate  to  perform  this  cure;  nay,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  even  smelling  of  it  would 
have  sufficed ;  so  that  the  dose  employed  in  the 
foregoing  case  is  no  longer  to  be  commended  to 
imitation."  The  manner  of  preparing  the  dilu- 
tion here  referred  to  is  as  follows :  one  drop  of 
the  juice  of  bryony  root  is  put  to  99  drops  of 
pure  alcohol,  forming  the  first  dilution,  each 
drop  of  which  contains,  of  course,  T^  of  a  drop 
of  the  active  element ;  of  this  solution  one  drop 
is  taken  and  added  to  99  drops  of  fresh  alcohol, 
to  make  the  2d  dilution,  77,739  \  ]I)  ;l  similar  way 
the  3d,  4th,  &c.,  successively,  np  to  the  30th 
dilution,  are  produced ;  the  last  of  these  con- 
taining, as  is  evident,  in  each  drop,  one  decil- 
lionth of  a  drop  of  bryony  juice.  All  liquid 
or  soluble  substances  are  submitted  to  the  same 
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process;  insoluble  bodies,  as  metals,  earths,' 
&c.,  after  being  previously  brought  to  sufficient 
fineness,  are  reduced  through  three  steps  of  this 
series,  by  thorough  levigation  with  sugar  of 
milk,  and  their  subsequent  dilution  is  then  car- 
ried on  as  directed  for  liquids,  it  having  been  as- 
certained that  three  successive  triturations,  if 
well  performed,  make  them  sufficiently  soluble 
to  render  further  mechanical  division  unneces- 
sary. Other  dilutions,  however,  than  the  30th 
are  also  employed  by  the  Hahnemannic  branch 
of  the  school,  the  18th,  15th,  12th,  9th,  and 
6th  being  perhaps  the  favorites,  although  again 
there  are  not  wanting  practitioners  who  cite 
marvellous  results  from  the  100th,  200th,  600th, 
and  even  the  1500th  dilution  of  certain  sub- 
stances. Incredible  as  their  statements  may 
appear,  experience  is  said  nevertheless  to  prove 
that  exquisitely  minute  doses  are  sometimes 
powerful,  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances 
when  no  faith  either  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
or  the  doctor  can  be  honestly  adduced  in  explana- 
tion of  their  virtue.  Hahnemann  offers  the  ra- 
tignale  that  diseased  organs  become  preternatur- 
ally  sensitive  to  specific  stimuli,  just  as  the  eye 
when  inflamed  may  be  intolerant  of  the  smallest 
ray  of  light. — A  development  in  science  so  novel 
as  homoeopathy  could  not  long  remain  unno- 
ticed. Not  only  was  it  attacked,  but  its  author 
soon  found  sympathy  and  cooperation  in  such 
colleagues  as  Hartlaub,  Stapf,  Hartmann,  Gross, 
Riickert,  Muller,  Griesselich,  Schweikert,  He- 
ring,  Trinks,  Schubert,  Caspari,  Ran,  Bonning- 
hausen,  and  Jahr;  converts  whose  names  are 
linked  to  his,  and  who  not  only  diligently  ap- 
plied to  practice  their  newly  acquired  art,  but 
improved  its  materiel  by  new  provings  of  reme- 
dies, and  its  status  by  scientific  dissertations 
and  open  appeals  in  its  behalf.  The  establish- 
ment in  1822  of  the  Archivfur  die  liombopathi- 
sche  Ileiltotnst,  a  periodical  mainly  under  the 
control  of  Dr.  Stapf,  was  an  epoch  for  homoe- 
opathy. Science  and  rank  were  becoming  not 
unmindful  of  its  existence,-  and  accessions  to  its 
lists  increased,  until  to  be  its  proselyte  neither 
involved  notoriety  nor  implied  sacrifice.  It 
was,  at  last,  a  fact  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  furnish  exact  statis- 
tics of  a  topic  like  the  present,  liable  to  daily, 
nay,  almost  hourly  practical  changes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  information,  there  are  now  not 
far  from  1200  practising  homceopathists  in  Eu- 
rope alone,  nearly  two  thirds  of  whom  belong 
to  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Nu- 
merous dispensaries,  hospitals,  or  wards  appro- 
priated to  this  method  of  treatment  exist  in  Vi- 
enna, Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Turin,  Copenhagen, 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities.  Ger- 
many numbers  6  homoeopathic  journals  ;  Eng- 
land, 5  ;  France,  3 ;  Spain,  one ;  Italy,  2  ;  Den- 
mark, one ;  and  homoeopathic  societies  are 
found  in  nearly  every  large  town  in  Europe. 
The  condition  of  homoeopathy  in  the  United 
States  is  not  less  favorable.  It  was  introduced 
in  1825  by  Dr.  Hans  B.  Gram,  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton, who  was  educated  as  a  physician  in  Copen- 


hagen, whence,  having  for  some  years  practised 
there  his  profession,  he  returned  and  settled 
in  New  York.  Hcring,  Gray,  Channing,  and 
others  succeeded  him,  and  the  "Homoeopathic 
Examiner,"  edited  by  Dr.  Hull,  shortly  trans- 
ferred the  subject  from  mere  professional  to 
public  investigation.  American  homoeopathy 
now  counts  2,500  physicians,  3  colleges,  3  hos- 
pitals, 3  journals,  several  dispensaries,  and  30  so- 
cieties. Of  late  the  homoeopathic  school  has  be- 
come divided  into  the  sects  of  "pure  Ilahne- 
mannians,"  "  rational  homceopathists,"  and 
"liberal  homceopathists."  The  first  follow  all 
the  teachings  of  their  founder  implicitly,  and  as 
a  general  rule  confine  themselves  to  infinitesimal 
doses,  or  high  dilutions,  condemning  every  de- 
parture from  this  mode  of  practice  as  pernicious. 
The  rationalists,  while  adhering  tenaciously  to 
the  law  of  "  like  cures  like,"  reject  some  of 
Hahnemann's  subsidiary  doctrines,  and  occasion- 
ally resort  to  allopathic  practice.  The  so  called 
liberal  homceopathists  have  adopted  the  law 
that  remedies  cure  by  reason  of  their  difference, 
small  though  it  be,  exerting  an  alterative  action, 
and  not  by  virtue  of  their  mere  similarity  ;  ar- 
guing that  if  the  greatest  amount  of  similarity 
were  the  great  point,  identity  should  bo  infal- 
lible. They  express  this  by  the  formula  alte- 
rantia  altcrantUs  curantvr ;  conceiving  it  to 
embrace  both  the  law  similia  similibus,  and 
contraria  contrariis  curantur.  The  law  forbid- 
ding the  homoeopathic  physicians  to  prepare 
their  medicines  was  abolished  in  Russia  in  1843. 
For  those  physicians  who  prefer  to  purchase 
them,  special  homoeopathic  drug  stores  have 
been  established  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries.  Recently 
the  homoeopathic  system  has  also  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  cure  of  diseased  animals. — 
See  Hahnemann,  "Organon  of  Homoeopathic 
Medicine"  (4th  Am.  ed.,  New  York,  1800) ; 
Hartmann,  "Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases" 
translated  by  C.  J.  Ilempel  (4  vols.,  New  York, 
1847);  Ilempel,  "Organon  of  Specific  Homoeo- 
pathy" (Philadelphia,  1854);  Peters,  "Science 
and  Art,  or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine" (New  York,  18G0; ;  and  the  British  and 
American  homoeopathic  journals. 

HOMOOUSIANS  (Gr.  6/xos,  the  same,  and 
ovaia,  being),  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  term 
which  was  originated  in  the  4th  century  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Athanasian  or  orthodox  party  from 
the  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  who  were  termed 
Ilomoiousians  (Gr.  6/xows,  similar,  and  ovaia, 
being).  The  former  maintained  that  the  Son 
was  of  the  same  essence  as  the  Father ;  the 
latter  that  the  Son  was  similar  to  the  Father  in 
essence,  but  not  identical  with  Him. 

IIOMS,  Hums,  or  Hems  (anc.  Emesa  or  Emis- 
«a),  a  fortified  city  of  Syria,  90  m.  N.  from  Da- 
mascus, about  1  m.  from  the  river  Aasy  or  Oron- 
tes;  lat.  24°  17'  N.,  long.  37°  34  E.;  pop.  about 
20,000,  including  7,000  Greek  Christians.  It  is  a 
prosperous  town,  having  considerable  trade,  and 
manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics, 
and  of  gold  and  silver  thread.     The  houses  are 
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built  of  black  basalt,  and  many  of  the  streets  are 
paved  with  the  same  material.  In  pagan  times 
Emesa  was  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  temple 
of  the  sun,  one  of  whose  priests,  Elagabalus,  was 
made  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  3d  century  by  the 
legions  of  Syria.  Odenathus,  husband  of  Zeno- 
bia, the  renowned  queen  of  Palmyra,  was  mur- 
dered in  this  city  in  266,  and  Zenobia  herself 
VH  vanquished  in  its  vicinity,  in  273,  by  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  The  philosopher  Longinus 
was  a  native  of  Emesa,  and  was  on  a  visit  there 
when  Zenobia  met  him  and  appointed  him  her 
instructor  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature. 
HONDURAS  (Sp.  "depths,"  probably  in  al- 
lusion to  the  broken  character  of  the  surface), 
a  republic  of  Central  America,  formerly  a  prov- 
ince of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  S.  by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  from 
which  it  is  separated  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  by  the  river  Wanks  or  Segovia,  S.  W.  by 
the"  republic  of  San  Salvador,  and  N.  W.  by 
Guatemala.  The  republic  lies  wholly  between 
lat.  13°  10'  and  16°  N.,  and  long.  83°  11'  and 
89°  30'  W.  Its  area  is  about  42,000  sq.  m. 
The  political  divisions  of  Honduras  are  7,  viz.  : 
the  departments  of  Comayagua,  Tegucigalpa, 
Choluteca,  Santa  Barbara,  Gracias,  Yoro,  and 
Olancho.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  capital, 
area,  and  population  of  each,  as  also  the  aggre- 
gate area  and  population  of  the  state,  as  deduced 
from  the  best  and  latest  authorities  and  obser- 
vations : 


Departments. 

Capitals. 

Areas  in 
»q.  in. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Tegucigalpa 

rioznayagna. . . . 
1  egncigsupa  . . . 

Santa  Barbara.. 
Gracias 

4,S  t'l 
1.500 
2,000 

8,250 

4.IT.0 

15,100 

11.:'.;  10 

70,1)00 
6t,000 
50,000 

50,000 

55,000 

Yoro . . . 

20,000 

Juticalpa 

45,000 

42,000 

850,000 

Capital,  Comayagua. — The  ports  of  Honduras,  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  are  Truxillo,  Omoa,  and  Port 
Cortes,  formerly  Caballos.  The  last  was  once 
the  most  important,  but  was  abandoned  during 
the  epoch  of  the  buccaneers  for  the  smaller  one 
of  Omoa,  6  m.  to  the  W.  On  the  Pacific,  in  the 
bay  of  Fonseca,  the  republic  has  two  ports,  San 
Lorenzo,  and  the  free  port  of  Amapala,  on  the 
island  of  Tigre,  which  has  a  fine  anchorage  and 
salubrious  climate.  The  bay  of  Fonseca,  some- 
times called  Golfo  de  Amapala  or  Conchagua, 
is  one  of  the  finest  ports,  or  rather  collection 
of  ports,  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  upward  of  50  in.  in  greatest 
length,  by  about  30  in.  in  average  width.  The 
entrance  from  the  sea  is  18  in.  broad,  between 
the  volcanoes  of  Conchagua,  4,800  feet  high,  and 
Cosequina,  3,500  feet  high.  Two  considerable 
islands,  Conchaguita  and  Mianguira,  lie  across 
this  entrance,  dividing  it  into  three  channels,  all 
practicable  for  the  largest  ships,  and  serving  also 
to  protect  the  interior  of  the  bay  from  the  swell 
of  the  sea.    The  three  states  of  San  Salvador, 


Nicaragua,  and  Honduras  touch  on  this  bay, 
but  the  latter  state  has  by  far  the  largest  front- 
age on  it.  Honduras  has  a  coast  line  of  about 
400  m.  on  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Tinto  to  that  of  the  Rio  Segovia,  and  of  60  m.  on 
the  bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  side.  It  em- 
braces the  islands  of  Tigre,  Sacate  Grande,  and 
Gueguensi,  lying  in  the  latter  bay,  and  claims 
those  of  Raatan  and  its  dependencies,  Guanaja, 
Utila,  Helena,  Barbaretta,  and  Morat,  in  tlio 
bay  of  Honduras,  which  form  a  British  colony 
under  the  name  of  the  Bay  Islands.  The  rivers 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  large 
size.  The  Chamelicon,  Ulua,  Aguan  or  Roman, 
Tinto,  Patuca,  and  Segovia,  falling  into  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Choluteca,  Nacaome,  and  Goas- 
coran,  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  are  most 
important.  The  Ulua  is  largest,  and  drains 
nearly  \  of  the  entire  area  of  the  republic.  It 
is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  70  m.  from  its 
mouth.  The  Aguan  or  Roman  river,  about  150 
m.  long,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sulaco.  and 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  a  little  E.  of 
Truxillo.  Its  largest  tributary  is  the  river  Man- 
gualil,  celebrated  for  its  extensive  gold  wash- 
ings. It  is  said  to  be  navigable  by  boats  of 
light  draft  for  80  m.  above  its  mouth.  The 
river  Choluteca,  about  150  m.  long,  is  the 
largest  stream  of  Central  America  falling  into 
the  Pacific,  excepting  the  river  Lempa.  It  rises 
in  the  Lepaterique  mountains,  and  describes 
nearly  a  circle  before  reaching  the  sea.  Its  val- 
ley expands  into  broad  and  rich  alluvial  plains 
as  it  approaches  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  Honduras 
has  but  one  large  lake,  that  of  Yojoa  or  Tau- 
lebe,  remarkable  for  its  great  elevation  and  the 
number  of  its  subterranean  outlets. — Honduras 
is  traversed  by  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills, 
radiating  from  the  Cordilleras.  This  great 
chain  does  not,  however,  approach  within  50  or 
60  m.  of  the  Pacific,  viewed  from  which  it  pre- 
sents the  general  appearance  of  a  great  natural 
wall,  with  a  lower  range  of  mountains,  relieved 
by  volcanic  peaks  of  wonderful  regularity  of 
outline,  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  general 
direction  of  the  true  Cordilleras,  or  great  divid- 
ing ridge  which  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  one  ocean  from  those  falling  into  the  other, 
is  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  In  the  department  of 
Gracias  it  sends  off  a  dependent  range,  which 
at  the  point  of  separation  is  called  the  moun- 
tains of  Merendon,  afterward  Grita,  and  nearer 
the  coast  the  mountains  of  Espiritu  Santo.  On 
the  coast  itself,  where  it  attains  the  height  of 
from  7,000  to  9,000  feet,  it  is  called  the  moun- 
tains of  Omoa.  Along  its  N.  base  flows  the 
great  river  Motagua,  and  along  its  S.  base  the 
Chamelicon.  Following  the  course  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  we  find  it,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  the  mountains  of  Merendon,  spreading  out 
in  a  tangled  mass  or  knot  of  mountains,  called  the 
mountains  of  Selaque.  Intermediately  lies  the 
plain  or  lolson  of  Sensenti,  30  m.  long  by  from 
15  to  20  m.  wide,  with  only  one  narrow  outlet, 
through  which  it  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Higuito 
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or  Talgua.  The  mountains  of  Selaqne  constitute 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  elevation  in  Hon- 
duras, their  summits  rising  to  the  height  of  be- 
tween 8,000  and  10,000  feet.  The  valley  of 
Rio  Mejicote  intervenes  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  scarcely  inferior  ones  of  Puca,  and 
the  terraced  mountains  of  Opalaca  and  Intibu- 
cat,  with  their  truncated  summits  and  elevated 
plains.  Next  in  order  comes  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Santa  Barbara,  followed  by  the  bohon  of 
Otoro,  separated  from  the  great  plain  of  Comay- 
agua  by  a  group  of  mountains  known  as  the 
Montecillos.  This  plain  completely  interrupts 
the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  with  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Humuya  extending  from  it  north- 
ward to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  the  Rio  Goas- 
coran,  southward  to  the  Pacific,  it  forms  a  great 
transverse  valley  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
It  has  an  extreme  length  of  40  m.,  and  a  gen- 
eral width  of  from  5  to  20  m.  Passing  the  plain 
of  Comayagua,  the  Cordilleras  are  resumed  in 
a  great  mass  of  high  mountains,  known  toward 
the  X.  as  the  mountains  of  Comayagua,  and  on 
the  S.  as  the  mountains  of  Lepaterique.  Beside 
these,  standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  re- 
public, is  a  group  of  lofty  mountains  called 
mountains  of  Sulaco.  The  N.  coast  of  Hondu- 
ras presents  a  diversified  surface.  A  portion  is 
flat  and  penetrated  by  lagoons,  but  generally  it  is 
undulating,  or  takes  the  form  of  successive  table- 
lands of  varying  elevations.  Topographically, 
therefore,  the  country  has  the  greatest  diversity 
of  surface  and  of  elevation;  broad  alluvions,  fer- 
tile valleys,  wide  and  elevated  plains,  and  moun- 
tains terraced  to  their  summits,  affording  almost 
every  possible  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
duction.— The  temperature  is  highest  on  the  N. 
and  E.  coasts,  and  lowers  rapidly  as  we  advance 
inland.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  at  the 
port  of  Truxillo,  for  the  year  1840-'41,  was  from 
62°  to  86°  F.  ;  in  Omoa,  for  1848,  from  62°  to 
91°,  the  mean  average  for  the  year  being  79°. 
The  fall  of  rain  for  the  same  period  was  47.2 
inches,  or  but  little  more  than  %  of  the  average 
rain  fall  under  the  tropics,  as  computed  in  the 
tables  of  Prof.  Johnston.  In  the  central  parts 
of  the  state,  and  on  the  Pacific  declivity  of  the 
Cordilleras,  the  rain  fall  is  less,  and  the  average 
temperature  considerably  lower.  What  are  called 
the  seasons,  here  as  elsewhere  under  the  tropics, 
are  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry.  The  dry 
season,  or  summer,  may  be  said  to  commence 
on  the  coast  in  December  and  terminate  in 
June,  the  remaining  mouths  constituting  the 
rainy  season  or  winter.  But  the  dry  season  has 
really  a  duration  of  but  3  months*  February, 
March,  and  April;  the  rainy  season  an  equal 
number,  July,  August,  and  September.  Between 
these  periods  the  rains  are  intermittent,  alter- 
nating with  days  and  often  weeks  of  dry  weath- 
er. On  both  coasts  heavy  dews  fall  during  the 
night,  so  that  vegetation  is  always  luxuriant. 
But  on  the  more  elevated  central  plateaus,  where 
the  altitude  exceeds  3,000  feet,  the  dews  are 
slight,  and  the  nights  are  nearly  as  dry  as  the 
days.     Although    the    rains,   especially  those 


which  at  the  epochs  of  change  fall  in  showers, 
are  much  heavier  than  those  which  prevail  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  so  that  in  a 
few  tninutes  the  earth  is  covered  with  water, 
yet  they  do  not  generally  hist  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  in  a  brief  space  the  surface 
becomes,  to  all  appearance,  as  dry  as  if  no  rain 
had  fallen. — The  productions  of  Honduras  are  as 
various  as  its  altitudes  and  temperature.  On 
the  alluvions  of  the  coast  the  staples  of  the 
tropics  flourish,  -while  on  the  high  grounds  of 
the  interior  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  produced.  Mahogany,  rose- 
wood, logwood,  fustic,  lignum-vitic,  and  "other 
precious  woods  are  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
while  the  pine  and  oak  abound  in  the  interior. 
Sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  cacao,  pimento,  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  the  indigo  plant,  and  cochineal  are  all 
indigenous,  as  are  also  numerous  trees  pro- 
ducing gums  and  resins,  including  the  gum 
arabic,  copaiba,  liquidamber,  dragon's  blood, 
caoutchouc,  annotto,  &c. — In  mineral  resources 
Honduras  ranks  first  of  all  the  states  of  Central 
America.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  country,  mining  enterprise  has 
greatly  declined.  Silver  ores  are  abundant  and 
valuable,  the  metal  being  found  in  combination 
with  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  in  a  few  instances 
with  antimony.  Gold  mines  are  common  ;  but 
most  of  the  gold  obtained  is  washed  from  the 
sands  of  the  rivers  of  the  departments  of  Olan- 
cho,  Yoro,  and  Santa  Barbara.  There  are  also 
rich  mines  of  copper,  the  ores  in  all  cases  con- 
taining a  considerable  proportion  of  silver. 
The  copper  ores  of  Gracias  yield  58  per  cent., 
and  those  of  Olancho  80  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
metal.  Iron  ores  are  common,  but  none  of  the 
mines  of  this  metal  are  worked,  except  those  of 
Agalteca  in  the  department  of  Tegucigalpa. 
They  are  highly  magnetic,  and  are  forged  with- 
out smelting.  Zinc  occurs  in  various  combina- 
tions, and  superior  ores  of  this  metal  are  found 
in  the  islands  of  Ruatan  and  Guanaja.  Anti- 
mony and  tin  also  exist.  Brown  coal  has  been 
discovered  in  various  localities,  and  large  beds 
exist  in  the  valley  of  Sensenti,  department  of 
Gracias.  The  opal  mines  of  Gracias  are  exten- 
sively worked.  An  abun dance  of  fine  limestone 
is  scattered  over  the  state,  and  vast  quarries  of 
a  superior  marble  occur  near  Port  Cortes. — The 
cattle  of  Honduras  constitute  at  present  its  most 
obvious  source  of  wealth.  The  open  character 
of  the  interior  country,  and  its  vast  savannas 
covered  with  unfailing  verdure,  are  circum- 
stances favorable  for  the  increase  of  this  kind 
of  property  to  an  indefinite  extent. — The  fauna 
corresponds  with  the  intermediate  geographical 
position  of  the  state,  partaking  of  the  character 
of  that  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  South 
America  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  semi-tropical 
districts  of  Mexico  on  the  other.  Thus  we  find 
the  ant-eaters  of  the  Orinoco  on  its  northern 
and  eastern  coasts,  and  the  gray  squirrel  of  the 
northern  regions  among  the  forests  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  deer,  peccary,  waree  (sus  Amerieensis), 
tapir,    manatee,    raccoon,  opossum,   armadillo, 
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and  many  varieties  of  monkeys,  freqnent  the 
forests  and  jungles  near  the  rivers  and  coasts; 
while  the  jaguar,  ocelot,  and  cougar  are  found 
in  more  secluded  districts.  The  most  celebrated 
bird  is  the  quetzal  or  trogan  resplendent,  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Sulaco,  Comayagua,  and  Me- 
rendon,  though  other  birds  peculiar  to  both  trop- 
ical and  temperate  climates  abound.  Alligators 
are  found  in  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  The  iguana 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  from  3  to  4  feet. 
The  insect  most  dreaded  in  the  country  is  the 
langosta  or  chapulin,  a  kind  of  grasshopper  or  lo- 
cust from  2  to  4  inches  long,  which  at  intervals 
afflicts  the  entire  country,  destroying  all  vegeta- 
tion.— The  population  is  mostly  Indian,  and  in 
some  districts  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
whites  have  assimilated  most  to  the  aborigines  in 
habits  of  life,  or  the  Indians  most  to  the  whites. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  between  the 
river  Roman  and  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  15,000  sq.  m.,  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly occupied  by  independent  tribes,  known  un- 
der the  general  names  of  Xicaques  and  Payas. 
Portions  of  these  have  accepted  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  live  in  good  understanding 
with  their  white  neighbors.  Occasionally 
small  parties  come  down  to  the  coast,  to  work 
in  the  mahogany  cuttings,  and  procure  articles 
of  steel  and  iron.  When  their  engagements  are 
concluded,  they  quickly  return  to  their  homes. 
They  are  described  as  "having  long  black  hair, 
hanging  over  their  shoulders,  very  broad  faces, 
small  eyes,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  sad- 
ness and  docility,  which  prepossesses  the  be- 
holder in  their  favor."  They  are  all  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  are  only  secondarily  hunters  and 
fishers.  The  coast  around  Carataska  lagoon, 
and  near  Cape  Gracias,  was  for  many  years  oc- 
cupied by  a  mixed  race  of  negroes  and  Indians, 
best  known  as  sambos  or  sambo  Mosquitos, 
corresponding  generally  with  the  people  of 
the  Mosquito  coast.  But  of  late  years  they 
have  been  gradually  crowded  out  by  the  more 
vigorous  race  of  the  Caribs,  who  are  spreading 
rapidly  along  the  entire  N.  coast  of  Honduras. 
These  are  the  descendants  of  the  Caribs  of  San 
Vincent,  one  of  the  Leeward  islands,  who  were 
deported  by  the  English,  to  the  number  of 
5,000,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Ruatan,  in 
1796.  They  are  now  estimated  to  number  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000.  They  are  active,  in- 
dustrious, and  provident.  A  portion  of  them 
have  a  mixture  of  negro  blood,  and  are  hence 
called  the  black  Caribs.  They  still  retain  their 
original  language,  which  is  the  true  Carib  of 
the  islands,  although  most  if  not  all  of  them 
speak  Spanish  as  well  as  a  little  English.  They 
profess  the  Catholic  religion,  but  they  are  polyg- 
amists,  and  retain  many  of  their  native  rites 
and  superstitions.  They  work  in  gangs  of  from 
30  to  50  men,  under  the  direction  of  a  "  captain" 
chosen  from  among  themselves.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  the  departments  of  Gracias,  Comayagua, 
and  Choluteca,  there  are  a  number  of  purely 
Indian  towns,  in  which  the  inhabitants  retain 
their  ancient  languages  and  many  of  their  prim- 


itive habits.  The  elevated  districts  which  they 
occupy  enable  them  to  cultivate  wheat,  pota- 
toes, and  other  products  of  higher  latitudes. 
They  all  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  but  their 
forms  of  worship,  and  especially  their  music,  are 
strongly  impressed  with  aboriginal  characteris- 
tics.— Honduras  has  some  remarkable  aborigi- 
nal monuments  and  remains,  of  which  the  best 
known  and  probably  the  most  important  are 
those  of  Copan,  in  the  department  of  Gracias, 
near  the  frontier  of  Guatemala.  They  consist 
of  several  vast  pyramidal  structures,  of  which 
the  teocallis  of  Mexico  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  with  remains  of  various  edifices  of  stone. 
But  the  most  interesting  relics  are  a  number  of 
gigantic  monoliths,  elaborately  sculptured,  and 
loaded  with  hieroglyphic  or  symbolical  figures. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  these 
ruins  are  those  of  the  town  of  Copan,  destroyed 
by  Hernando  de  Chavez  in  1530 ;  but  a  manu- 
script of  the  licenciado  Palacios,  auditor  of 
Guatemala,  written  in  157G,  gives  an  account 
of  the  ruins,  which  were  then  very  nearly  in 
their  present  condition.  Palacios  was  unable  to 
learn  of  any  but  the  vaguest  traditions  concern- 
ing their  origin ;  these  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
ancient  city  was  built  by  a  powerful  lord  who 
came  from  the  direction  of  Yucatan,  and  who 
afterward  returned  to  his  native  country,  leav- 
ing the  city  he  had  built  deserted.  The  hiero- 
glyphical  representations  found  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Copan  are  identical  with  those  of 
Palenque  and  the  ancient  Central  American 
MBS.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Chamelicon, 
and  also  in  the  great  plain  of  Sensenti,  are  sim- 
ilar remains,  but  in  a  more  ruined  condition. 
Near  Comayagua,  the  capital  of  the  state,  in 
the  centre  of  the  plain  of  the  same  name,  are 
other  monuments,  conspicuous  among  which 
is  the  fortified  hill  of  Tenampua,  covered  with 
ruins. — Very  few  data  exist  for  calculating 
either  the  amount  or  value  of  the  industrial 
products  of  Honduras.  The  entire  industry  of 
the  country  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Its  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  bullion,  mahogany,  hides, 
sarsaparilla,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  a  small  amount 
of  indigo.  The  annual  value  of  these  exports 
may  be  estimated  approximately  as  follows : 

Bullion $400,000 

Mahogany  and  other  woods 800.000 

Cattle..:    125,000 

Hides,  sarsaparilla,  ic 300,000 

Total $1,125,000 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  the  state  is  also  to 
a  great  degree  conjectural,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  customs,  at  several  of  the  ports,  are 
farmed  out  to  individuals.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels entering  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Omoa  and 
Truxillo.  with  their  tonnage,  &c,  for  the  year 
1856,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Fl»e».                                                         Veueli.  Ttmn»gt. 

Honduras 61  2.6J0 

British 43  2,104 

Spanish 16  858 

American 9  1,674 

Dutch 8  404 

Total 142  7,660 
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The  value  of  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  enu- 
merated in  this  table,  according  to  official  re- 
turns, was  $294,255.  In  1854  the  value  of  the 
cargoes  received  at  these  two  ports  was  $635,- 
594.  Since  then,  however,  the  trade  of  the 
country  has  mainly  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  imports  of  the  state  at  large  may  be  esti- 
mated at  little  short  of  $1,000,000,  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain.  A  great  obstacle  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Honduras  is  the  want  of  roads.  At 
present  these  are  mere  mule  paths,  often  con- 
ducted, to  avoid  large  and  rapid  streams,  over 
steep  and  high  mountains,  where  they  are  nar- 
row, abrupt,  and  dangerous.  The  loads  carried 
by  mules  are  necessarily  light,  and  the  expense 
of  transportation  is  so  great  as  effectually  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  bulky  products  except 
from  places  near  the  coast.  All  articles  of  im- 
portation also,  which  cannot  be  packed  on 
mules,  require  to  be  transported  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  men ;  and  the  pianos,  mirrors,  and  other 
foreign  articles  of  bulk  and  value  in  use  in  the 
larger  towns  of  the  interior,  have  all  been  car- 
ried in  like  manner  from  the  seaport  for  dis- 
tances varying  from  60  to  100  m.  The  ma- 
chinery for  working  the  numerous  mines  of  the 
country,  in  an  adequate  manner,  is  also  ex- 
cluded for  the  same  reason. — As  soon  as  the 
lack  of  a  water  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans  became  acknowledged, 
the  attention  of  the  crown  of  Spain  was  directed 
toward  the  formation  of  an  artificial  channel,  or 
at  least  an  available  route  of  transit,  across  the 
intervening  continent.  "Within  40  years  after 
the  discovery,  all  the  great  lines  which  are  now 
supposed  to  offer  facilities  for  interoceanic  com- 
munication had  been  carefully  traced,  and  their 
capabilities  very  accurately  pointed  out.  Among 
these  was  a  route  through  Honduras,  between 
Puerto  de  Cabalios  (now  Port  Cortes)  and  the 
bay  of  Fonseca.  As  early  as  1540,  Alonso  de 
Caceres,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Alvarado.  the 
conqueror  of  Guatemala,  founded  the  city  of 
Comayagua,  the  present  capital  of  Honduras,  in 
obedience  to  instructions  "  to  find  out  an  eligible 
situation  for  a  town  midway  between  the  two 
iOas."  In  1586  the  celebrated  Italian  engineer 
Battista  Antouelli,  the  builder  of  the  Moro  at 
Havana,  and  of  the  original  castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulna  at  Vera  Cruz,  was  sent  to  America  to 
make  a  new  survey  of  the  route  in  question. 
This  he  effected,  in  conjunction  with  one  Juan 
de  Texada,  and  their  joint  report  still  exists 
among  the  archives  of  the  Indies  in  Seville.  In 
1S54,  Mr.  E.G.  Squier.  at  the  head  of  a  small 
corps  of  engineers,  undertook  a  reconnoissance 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
feasibility  of  a  railway  from  sea  to  sea.  More 
thorough  surveys  were  subsequently  made,  a 
charter  obtained  from  the  government  of  Hon- 
duras, and  a  company  organized  to  build  the 
road.  Starting  from  Port  Cortes,  on  the  At- 
lantic, the  distance,  in  a  right  line  to  the  bay 
of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific,  is  162  statute  miles. 
Following  the  line  of  the  proposed  road,  the  dis- 
tance is  205  miles.     The  summit  level  is  2.956 


feet  above  the  sea,  but  is  reached  by  constant 
ascents  from  both  oceans.  The  heaviest  gradi- 
ents are  95  feet  to  the  mile.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  work,  for  a  continuous  railway  from  sea 
to  sea,  is  $10,615,000;  or  from  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Ulua  river  to  the  Pacific, 
$8,104,000.  It  is  proposed  to  terminate  the 
railway  on  the  island  of  Sacate  Grande,  which 
is  only  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  creek, 
easily  bridged.  The  depth  of  water  in  front  is 
from  6  to  20  fathoms,  and  the  channel,  connect- 
ing with  the  open  sea,  has  a  depth  throughout 
of  not  less  than  5  fathoms.  The  charter  of  the 
Honduras  railway  is  for  a  period  of  70  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  work,  which  must 
be  finished  by  the  year  1869.  The  ports  at  its 
extremities  are  to  be  constituted  free  ports,  and 
all  goods  and  passengers  may  pass  over  the 
road  when  completed  free  from  government 
charges  of  all  kinds,  and  without  passports.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
railway  will  effect  a  saving,  as  compared  with 
the  route  tia  Panama,  between  Xew  York  and 
San  Francisco,  of  1,100  miles  in  distance,  and 
from  5  to  7  days  in  time. — The  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  only  religion  recognized  by  law  in  Hon- 
duras, but  the  private  exercise  of  all  kinds  of 
worship  is  allowed.  Both  at  the  time  of  the 
independence  and  subsequently,  the  church 
throughout  Central  America  took  an  active 
part  against  the  liberal  party  and  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  consequence  was  the  abolition 
of  the  convents,  a  confiscation  of  the  estates 
belouging  to  them,  and  a  forcible  expulsion  of 
a  part  of  the  priesthood.  In  1832  the  publica- 
tion of  papal  bulls  was  prohibited  throughout 
Central  America,  and  religious  freedom  was  un- 
conditionally proclaimed  by  the  federal  congress. 
Honduras  passed  a  law  legitimatizing  the  chil- 
dren of  priests,  entitling  them  to  bear  the  names 
and  inherit  the  property  of  their  fathers,  and 
declaring  the  cohabitation  of  priests  with  wo- 
men to  be  an  evidence  of  marriage  in  every 
legal  sense,  and  subjecting  them  to  all  its  re- 
sponsibilities. These  measures  have  since  been 
modified,  but  the  church  is  still  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  with  a  small  annual 
appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  state. — Hon- 
duras has  two  universities,  in  Comayagua  and 
Tegucigalpa.  They  have  nominally  professor- 
ships of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  but  in  fact 
their  course  of  instruction  is  little  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  common  schools  of  the  United 
States.  On  a  very  liberal  estimate,  there  may 
be  400  schools  in  the  state,  with  an  average  of 
25  pupils  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  10,000  pupils 
of  all  classes.  There  are  no  libraries  in  the  state 
worthy  of  mention,  nor,  beside  the  government 
'  official  gazette,'  any  newspapers. — The  govern- 
ment is  a  republic.  Each  department  is  sub- 
divided into  districts,  and  is  governed  by  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  central  government, 
who  bears  the  title  of  jefe  jyolitico,  or  polit- 
ical chief.  Each  department  is  entitled  to  one 
senator  and  two  deputies.  Senators  must  be 
30  years  of  age,  and  proprietors  to  the  value 
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of  $1,000,  or  members  of  some  liber.il  profes- 
sion. Deputies  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and 
possessed  of  property  to  tbe  value  of  $500,  or 
in  tbe  exercise  of  some  profession  or  art  which 
yields  that  annual  return.  The  president  must 
be  a  native  of  Central  America,  a  citizen  of  tbe 
republic  for  5  years,  32  years  of  age,  and  a  pro- 
prietor of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  (5,000.  He 
holds  his  office  for  4  years,  and  is  iucapable  of 
serving  for  two  consecutive  terms.  Tbe  mem- 
bers of  bis  cabinet  have  a  seat  ex  officio  in  the 
legislature,  but  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  Tbe 
president  has  an  absolute  veto.  Tbe  executive 
is  surrounded  by  an  intermediate  body,  called 
a  council  of  state,  which  has  all  the  powers  of 
the  legislature,  subject  to  its  revision  whenever 
that  body  meets.  Every  male  citizen  over  21 
years  of  ago  is  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage  ;  but  the  constitution  provides  that  af- 
ter 1870  the  right  to  vote  "shall  be  limited  to 
such  only  as  may  then  be  able  to  read  and  write." 
All  persona  accused  of  crime  must  be  examined 
within  48  hours  after  their  arrest,  and  the  judge 
must  decide  on  their  liberation  or  detention 
within  the  next  24  hours.  Capital  punishment 
is  not  allowed;  and  no  known  case  of  murder 
has  occurred  in  the  republic  since  the  abolition 
ofpnnishment  by  death.  The  national  revenue 
amounts  to  about  $300,000,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  domestic 
rum,  which  is  a  government  monopoly. — Hon- 
duras was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502, 
when  sailing  on  his  4th  voyage  ;  and  it  was  here, 
at  tbe  point  named  by  him  Punta  de  Casinas 
(now  Cabo  de  Honduras),  that  he  first  set  foot 
on  the  American  continent.  He  coasted  along 
its  shores  to  the  eastward,  and  finally  after  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  in  consequence  of  adverse 
winds  and  currents,  reached  a  point  where  the 
coast,  abruptly  trending  to  the  southward, 
formed  a  cape,  to  which,  in  gratitude  for  bis 
safety,  be  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Gracias  a 
Dios,  "  Cape  Thanks  to  God."  In  1524  Cortes 
despatched  one  of  bis  captains,  Cbristoval  de 
Olid,  from  Mexico  to  Honduras,  then  called 
Higueras  or  Hibueras  (sometimes  Yhueras),  to 
make  an  establishment  there  in  his  name;  but 
Olid  evincing  a  disposition  to  set  up  authority 
on  his  own  account,  Cortes  sent  an  armament, 
under  the  command  of  bis  own  cousin,  Fran- 
cisco de  las  Casas,  to  replace  him,  or,  if  occa- 
sion should  require,  reduce  him  to  obedience. 
Before  tbe  result  of  this  expedition  became 
known,  and  inspired  by  accounts  of  great  and 
rich  kingdoms  in  that  direction,  Cortes  resolved 
himself  to  march  into  Honduras,  overland.  He 
started  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Spanish  troops  and  Indian  auxiliaries,  from  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  boldly  entered  the 
vast  and  unknown  wilderness  which  intervened 
between  Mexico  and  the  country  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  For  two  years  he  struggled 
among  deep  morasses,  broad  and  almost  im- 
passable rivers,  and  high  and  desert  mountains. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  readied  the  point 
where  Columbus  made  bis  first  lauding,  and  there, 


after  receiving  tbe  submission  of  tbe  neighbor- 
ing chiefs,  be  founded  tbe  ancient  city,  now  the 
port  of  Truxillo.  He  also  founded  a  town  which 
he  named  Natividad,  at  Puerto  Caballos  (Port 
Cortes),  "  because,"  in  his  own  language  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  it  was  "  the  best  part  on  all  the 
coast  of  Tierra  Firma  yet  discovered."  Not 
long  afterward,  what  is  now  known  as  Central 
America  was  organized  as  a  dependency  of  the 
Spanish  crown  under  the  name  of  Audiencia  de 
las  Confines,  and  the  seat  of  the  audiencia  was 
fixed  at  Gracias  a  Dios  in  Honduras,  whence  it 
was  afterward  transferred  to  Guatemala.  Since 
the  revolution  which  resulted  in  its  separation 
from  Spain  in  1821,  Honduras  has  shared  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  other  Central  American  states, 
but  owing  to  its  physical  features  it  has  suf- 
fered less  from  exterior  violence  than  the  neigh- 
boring republics.  A  claim  was  set  up  some 
years  ago  by  Great  Britain  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  coast  of  Honduras,  from  Cape 
Comorin  or  Cape  Honduras,  a  few  miles  E.  of 
the  port  of  Truxillo,  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios, 
on  behalf  of  the  supposititious  "king  of  Mosqui- 
to." This  claim  was  abandoned  by  tbe  terms 
of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Honduras,  bearing  date  Aug.  26,  1S56  ;  and,  al- 
though tbe  convention  was  never  ratified,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  accepted  as  a  surrender 
of  preexisting  pretensions. 

HONDURAS,  Bay  of,  a  large  triangular 
body  of  water,  an  arm  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
lying  between  tbe  republic  of  Honduras  and 
tbe  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  depth  of  water,  which  is  assigned  by 
some  writers  as  originating  the  name  Honduras 
(Sp.  hondura,  depth),  subsequently  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  mainland.  The  S.  W.  portion 
of  the  bay,  penetrating  into  the  continent,  be- 
tween Guatemala  and  Honduras,  is  known  as 
the  bay  of  Amatique.  Along  tbe  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  tbe  bay  is  studded  with 
coral  cays  or  keys,  which  form  an  almost  contin- 
uous line,  at  a  distance  of  10  to  25  m.  from  tbe 
shore,  and  act  as  a  kind  of  natural  breakwater 
to  tbe  continent.  It  was  in  the  smooth  water 
behind  these  cays  that  tbe  buccaneers,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  intricate  channels  between 
them,  found  refuge  against  the  attacks  of  tbe 
Spanish  fleets.  Approach  to  the  peninsula  is 
at  all  times  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  many 
vessels,  proceeding  to  tbe  English  establishment 
of  Balize,  are  annually  lost  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  the  coast.  The  most  dangerous  reefs  or 
banks  are  those  of  Chinchorro,  or  the  Northern 
Triangles.  Tbe  bay  on  the  side  of  Honduras, 
however,  is  open,  tbe  water  deep,  and  navi- 
gation only  impeded  by  tbe  group  of  islands 
known  as  the  Bay  islands,  which  nevertheless 
are  high,  and  easily  avoided  by  mariners.  The 
waters  of  the  bay  are  generally  tranquil,  and 
storms  are  seldom  known,  except  during  the 
prevalence  of  tbe  northers  in  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, which  sometimes  sweep  over  it,  but  with 
diminished  force.  Few  of  the  cyclones  of  tbe 
Antilles  reach  tbe  bay  of  Honduras. 
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HONDURAS,  British,  a  name  often  given 
to  the  English  establishment  of  Balize,  and  gen- 
erally preserved  in  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
documents  referring  to  it.  This  establishment 
is  separated  from  Honduras  proper  by  the  re- 
public of  Guatemala.  The  British  authority 
over  it  was  confirmed  and  established  by  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Guatemala,  signed 
May  1,  1859,  with  the  following  limits  :  "  From 
the  river  Hondo  on  the  N.  to  the  river  Sarstoon 
on  the  S.,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  meridian  of 
Garbutt's  falls  on  the  river  Balize,  that  merid- 
ian to  constitute  the  "W.  boundary,  from  its  point 
of  intersection  with  the  river  Sarstoon  to  its 
point  of  intersection  with  the  river  Hondo." 
These  limits  comprise  a  district  of  about  200  m. 
in  length  by  60  m.  in  average  width,  or  an  area 
of  not  far  from  12,000  sq.  m.     (See  Balize.) 

HONE,  a  stone  of  fine  grit,  used  for  sharpen- 
ing the  edges  of  steel  instruments,  and  also  for 
polishing  the  surfaces  of  hard  materials.  It  is 
usually  of  slaty  structure,  and  comes  from  some 
of  the  strata  of  the  metatnorphic  slates.  Tal- 
cose  slate  of  the  finer  varieties  often  affords  a 
6harp  and  tine  grit,  owing  to  the  exceedingly 
delicate  grains  of  silica  of  which  it  is  princi- 
pally composed.  Upon  this  intermixture  of 
sharp  particles  with  some  softer  material,  and 
freedom  from  all  coarse  substances  which  give 
irregularity  to  the  texture  of  the  stone,  the  ex- 
cellence of  hones  depends.  The  best  of  the 
class  are  the  famous  Turkey  oil  stones,  winch 
contain  72  per  cent,  of  silica,  13.33  of  lime,  10.33 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  3.33  of  alumina ;  the  lime 
and  carbonic  acid  being  in  the  proportions  to 
form  the  soft  mineral  calcareous  spar,  which 
however  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  that  the  whole  constitutes  a  mass 
of  apparently  perfectly  homogeneous  structure. 
Holtzapffel,  who  follows  Mr.  Knight  in  his  paper 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts," 
vol.  1.,  separates  the  Turkey  oil  stone  from  the 
hones  because  of  its  not  possessing  a  slaty  struc- 
ture. As  a  whetstone  he  describes  it  as  surpass- 
ing every  other  known  substance,  abrading  the 
hardest  steel,  and  being  so  close  and  compact  as 
to  resist  the  pressure  necessary  for  sharpening 
gravers  and  the  smallest  instruments.  It  is 
obtained  in  Smyrna,  to  which  place  it  is  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Arkansas  stone 
is  the  best  procured  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
much  used  here,  and  is  known  abroad.  Holtz- 
apffel speaks  of  it  as  of  unequal  texture  and 
cutting  slowly.  The  German  razor  hone  is 
almost  everywhere  known  as  an  excellent  soft 
whetstone  for  all  kinds  of  fine  cutlery.  It  is 
found  in  the  mountains  near  Ratisbon,  occurring 
as  a  yellow  vein  in  blue  slate,  sometimes  only 
an  inch  thick,  and  again  reaching  18  inches. 
It  is  quarried  and.  sawed  into  thin  slabs,  which 
are  usually  cemented  upon  pieces  of  the  blue 
slate.  At  the  same  locality  are  prepared  for  the 
use  of  jewellers  thin  slips  of  blue  and  gray  pol- 
ishing stones,  put  up  in  lengths  of  about  6  inches, 
and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more 
in  width.     Other  stones  for  similar  uses  are  pre- 
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pared  in  Bohemia,  and  furnish  with  those  from 
Ratisbon  the  chief  supply  of  these  utensils  for 
jewellers.  The  Bohemian  stones  contain  silica 
79  per  cent.,  water  14,  alumina  1,  lime  1,  iron 
4.  Many  other  varieties  of  hones,  chiefly  from 
English  localities,  are  noticed  in  Holtzapffel's 
work  on  "Mechanical  Manipulations." 

HONE,  "William,  an  English  author  and  pub- 
lisher, born  in  Bath  in  1779,  died  in  Tottenham, 
Nov.  6,  1842.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  placed 
with  an  attorney  in  London,  but  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  apprenticeship  he  abandoned  the 
law,  was  married,  and  in  1800  set  up  as  a  book- 
seller, with  a  circulating  library,  in-  Lambeth 
Walk.  During  the  next  16  or  17  years  of  his 
life  he  experienced  a  succession  of  vicissitudes. 
Having  no  talent  for  business,  he  repeatedly 
became  bankrupt,  failed  in  almost  every  enter- 
prise he  undertook,  and  was  obliged  at  the  same 
time  to  support  a  large  family.  In  1817,  how- 
ever, he  brought  himself  into  great  notoriety 
by  the  series  of  political  satires  entitled  "  The 
Political  House  that  Jack  built,*'  "The  Man  in 
the  Moon,"  "  The  Queen's  Matrimonial  Ladder," 
"A  Slap  at  Slop,"  "The  Political  Showman," 
"  Non  Mi  Ricordo,"  &c,  some  of  which,  with 
the  aid  of  Cruikshank's  illustrations,  reached  a 
sale  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  Among 
these  were  several  in  the  nature  of  parodies  on 
various  parts  of  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  which  Hone 
was  tried  on  3  separate  indictments  in  Dec. 
1817.  He  defended  himself  with  great  skill, 
and  was  acquitted  in  each  instance.  His  "  Three 
Trials,"  describing  the  proceedings  on  this  oc- 
casion, went  through  19  editions  before  the 
close  of  1818.  His  friends  attempted  to  set  him 
up  in  business  as  a  book  auctioneer,  but  in  a 
few  years  he  found  himself  the  inmate  of  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  where,  during  a  confine- 
ment of  about  3  years,  he  edited  and  published 
his  "  Every  Day  Book"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1825-7),  his 
"Table  Book"  *(8vo.,1827-'8),  and  "Year Book" 
(8vo.,  1829),  his  most  useful  works,  and  those 
by  which  he  will  be  longest  known.  Upon  his 
release  from  prison  he  attempted  to  establish 
himself  as  landlord  of  the  Grasshopper  coffee 
house  in  Grace  Church  street,  but  failed  com- 
pletely. Finally  he  joined  an  Independent 
church,  became  qualified  as  a  preacher,  and  offi- 
ciated until  an  attack  of  paralysis  made  him  a 
confirmed  invalid.  Among  his  other  works 
were:  "Ancient  Mysteries  Described"  (8vo., 
London,  1823)  ;  an  edition  of  Strutt's  "Sports 
and  Pastimes  of  the  English;"  and  "Early  Life 
and  Conversion  of  William  Hone." 

HONESDALE.  the  capital  of  "Wayne  co., 
Penn.,  in  tlie  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lackawaxen  and  Dyberry  creeks, 
160  m.  N.  E.  from  Harrisburg,  and  16  m.  E. 
from  Carbondale;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1850, 
2,268;  in  1859,  about  6,000.  The  town  how- 
ever extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cor- 
porate borough,  and  in  1850  had  a  population  of 
4,004.  It  is  an  active  business  place,  and  the 
ceutre    of   extensive    coal-mining    operations, 
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which  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal  company.  A  railroad  con- 
nects it  with  Oarbondale  and  Scranton,  and  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  unites  it  with  the 
Hudson  river  at  Kingston.  A  plank  road  has 
also  been  constructed  from  nonesdale  to  the  New 
York  and  Erie  railroad,  1G  in.  distant.  The  town 
is  neatly  built,  and  in  1859  contained  9  churches 
(1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  2  German  Lutheran,  1 
Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic, 
and  1  Hebrew),  an  academy,  a  bank,  a  found- 
ery,  tanneries,  glass  works,  several  mills,  anil  8 
newspaper  offices.  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  and  importance. 

HONEY,  the  saccharine  juices  of  plants,  col- 
lected by  bees  from  flowers,  and  deposited  by 
them  in  the  waxen  cells  of  tlie  comb.  These 
juices  undergo  some  modification  in  the  honey 
bag  of  the  bee;  but  though  their  chemical  char- 
acter is  somewhat  changed,  they  still  retain  the 
flavor,  and  to  some  extent  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  plants  from  which  they  were  collect- 
ed. Under  a  powerful  microscope  the  pollen  that 
was  mixed  with  the  juices  may  be  detected  in 
the  honey,  and  even  referred  to  the  particular 
kind  of  plant  to  which  it  belonged.  The  prev- 
alence of  certain  varieties  may  determine  what 
sort  of  localities — gardens,  woods,  or  mountains 
— have  been  most  frequented  by  the  bees.  Flow- 
ers of  sweet  perfume  impart  agreeable  odor  and 
flavor  to  the  honey ;  so  that  the  product  of 
some  districts  is  famed  and  prized,  while  the 
bees  of  others,  drawing  upon  very  different 
sources,  give  to  the  honey  they  make  the  dis- 
agreeable or  even  dangerous  properties  of  the 
plants  themselves.  Tims  the  honey  of  Mt.  Ida 
in  Crete  has  been  always  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  as  also  that  of  Narbonne  and  Cha- 
mouni;  but  the  honey  of  Trebizond  causes 
headache  and  vomiting,  and  possesses  poisonous 
qualities,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  rho- 
dodendron, azalea  Pontica.  Xenophon,  in  the 
"Anabasis,"  notices  his  soldiers  being  poisoned 
by  eating  such  honey.  Cases  of  the  same  char- 
acter are  recorded  in  the  "  New  Jersey  Medi- 
cal Reporter,"  Nov.  1852.  The  substances  rec- 
ognized in  honey  are  grape  sugar,  manna,  gum 
mucilage,  extractive,  a  little  wax,  pollen,  acid, 
and  odoriferous  substances.  When  allowed  to 
drain  from  the  comb  it  is  wholly  fluid,  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  superior  quality  first  made  in  the 
season,  and  deposited  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
hives,  is  known  as  virgin  honey.  But  as  ordi- 
narily pressed  out  it  holds  a  solid  crystalline 
sugar,  which  may  be  separated  by  draining  and 
pressing  the  fluid  portion  through  a  linen  bag. 
The  sugar  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  grape 
sugar ;  but  excepting  its  consistency  and  ten- 
dency to  crystallize,  it  is  not  apparently  different 
from  the  fluid  hone}'.  Their  taste  and  chemical 
properties  are  the  same.  The  proportion  of 
crystallizable  sugar  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
honey,  so  as  to  give  it  in  time  a  granular  char- 
acter. The  consistency  of  honey  is  thus  very 
variable.  The  best  and  newest  of  the  spring 
season  is  a  clear   fluid   contained  in  a  white 


comb ;  older  honey  is  yellowish  and  reddish.  It 
is  freely  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  in  this 
condition  honey  undergoes  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation. Various  substances  are  introduced  into 
honey  to  add  to  its  weight  or  to  improve  its 
color.  Starch  is  most  commonly  employed, 
but  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  pipe  clay  are 
also  used.  The  presence  of  such  matters  may 
be  detected  by  dissolving  some  of  the  honey  in 
warm  water,  and  letting  the  mixture  stand  for 
the  deposit  to  fall,  when  its  character  may  be 
easily  ascertained.  The  different  sugars  aro 
also  used  as  adulterants,  the  presence  of  all 
which  may  be  detected  either  by  microscopic 
observations  directed  to  the  forms  and  compara- 
tive sizes  of  the  crystals,  or  to  the  presence  of 
the  sugar  acari,  or  by  the  chemical  tests  also 
cited  with  the  others  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  his 
work,  "Adulterations  Detected."  Starch  sugar, 
possessing  the  same  chemical  properties  as  the 
sugar  of  honey,  cannot  be  detected ;  but  being 
often  accompanied  by  sulphate  of  lime  resulting 
from  the  materials  used  in  its  preparation,  the 
presence  of  this  is  an  indication  of  adulteration 
with  starch  sugar.  From  the  remotest  times 
honey  has  been  employed  as  an  article  of  food ; 
and  to  the  ancients  in  the  absence  of  sugar,  it  was 
of  greater  importance  than  to  the  moderns.  A 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  was  to  them  a 
region  abounding  in  the  chief  necessaries  of  life. 
— As  an  article  of  diet  and  of  medicine,  honey 
possesses  the  properties  of  sugar,  and  is  perhaps 
more  laxative.  Many  constitutions,  especially 
those  subject  to  dyspepsia,  cannot  resist  its  dis- 
ordering tendency ;  but  those  accustomed  to  its 
use  find  it  wholesome  and  agreeable.  In  medi- 
cine its  use  is  principally  as  a  vehicle  for  other 
more  active  substances  ;  but  its  composition  and 
action  upon  all  constitutions  being  somewhat 
uncertain,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  is  generally 
preferred  even  for  this  purpose.  "When  in  com- 
bination with  vinegar,  the  preparations  are  called 
oxymels.  Honey  is  easily  clarified  by  heating  it 
in  a  water  bath  till  it  becomes  so  fluid  as  to  be 
easily  strained  through  flannel.  The  wax  and 
lighter  impurities  may  be  removed  by  skimming, 
while  the  heavier  substances  sink  to  the  bottom. 

HONEY  DEW.     See  Bee,  vol.  iii.  p.  53. 

HONEY  GUIDE,  a  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family, 
and  genus  indicator  (Vieill.).  The  bill  is  short, 
broad  at  the  base,  with  the  culmen  curved ;  wings 
long  and  pointed,  with  the  1st  quill  nearly  as 
long  as  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  which  are  equal 
and  longest;  tail  moderate,  emarginate  in  the 
middle,  and  rounded  on  the  sides;  tarsi  very- 
short,  covered  with  transverse  broad  scales; 
toes  unequal,  the  outer  anterior  one  the  longest; 
claws  moderate  and  strong.  About  10  species 
are  described,  inhabiting  the  wooded  districts 
of  Africa,  India,  and  the  Indian  islands;  they 
are  about  as  large  as  a  chaffinch,  and  fly  chat- 
tering about  the  trees  apparently  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  in  order  to  attract  the  travel- 
ler's attention ;  this  eflected,  it  flies  in  a  certain 
direction  toward  the  nearest  wild  bee's  nest, 
now  and  then  perching  and  looking  back  to  see 
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if  the  person  follows;  arriving  at  the  tree  or 
deserted  ant-hill  containing  the  honey,  it  hovers 
over  it  pointing  toward  it  with  the  bill,  and, 
alighting  on  the  nearest  branch,  anxiously  and 
noisily  awaits  its  share  of  the  spoil.  It  some- 
times attacks  the  nests  on  its  own  account  when 
pressed  for  food,  and  is  occasionally  found  dead 
within  them,  stung  to  death  by  the  bees,  and 
covered  in  by  a  vault  of  wax  to  prevent  the 
inconveniences  caused  by  decay.  They  will 
sometimes  lead  to  2  or  3  nests  in  succession. 
The  natives  of  South  Africa  trust  implicitly  to 
their  guidance  in  search  of  honey,  and  will  leave 
almost  any  occupation  to  follow  their  course, 
uttering  as  they  go  several  sentences  which 
they  believe  have  magic  power.  The  unwary 
traveller,  however,  is  sometimes  led  into  danger 
by  following  this  bird,  and  instead  of  wild  honey 
finds  a  concealed  crocodile  or  a  crouching  lion. 
Persons  following  it  should  answer  its  twitter 
by  a  constant  whistle.  The  natives  obtain  the 
honey  by  first  stupefying  the  bees  by  burning 
grass  at  the  entrance  of  the  nest.  The  flight  of 
the  bird  is  heavy,  and  for  only  short  distances 
at  a  time ;  the  nest  is  made  in  the  holes  of  trees ; 
the  eggs  are  3  or  4,  and  both  sexes  assist  in  in- 
cubation ;  the  birds  are  usually  seen  in  pairs. 

HONEYSUCKLE,  the  name  of  several  kinds 
of  twining  and  other  shrubs,  with  tubular  flow- 
ers, many  of  them  possessing  fragrance,  and  all 
of  them  of  much  beauty.  To  the  natural  order 
caprifoliaceai  belongs  the  genus  Lonicera,  so 
named  in  honor  of  Lonicer,  a  German  botanist 
of  the  16th  century.  The  trumpet  honey- 
Buckle  (L.  sempervirens,  Aiton)  is  found  occa- 
sionally on  rocky  places  in  Massachusetts,  more 
abundantly  near  New  York,  and  thence  to  Vir- 
ginia and  southward.  Under  cultivation  its 
foliage  falls  off  toward  winter.  The  flowers  are 
numerous,  with  scentless  corollas,  of  a  scarlet 
or  deep  red  color  outside,  and  yellowish  within. 
The  plant  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  climber,  con- 
tinuing to  bloom  from  spring  until  autumn. 
There  is  a  variety  known  with  pale  yellow  blos- 
soms, and  when  both  are  twined  together  and 
simultaneously  in  flower,  the  eftect  is  pleasing. 
The  woodbine  honeysuckle  (L.  grata,  Ait.)  is 
also  cultivated  and  prized  for  its  fragrant  flow- 
ers, of  a  white  color  fading  into  yellowisb,  borne 
in  whorls  in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves. 
The  yellow  honeysuckle  (L.Jlava,  Sims)  is  a 
native  of  thesouthern  states,  but  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  Europe,  and  thence  has  been  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens.  Its  flowers  are  in 
closely  approximate  whorls  with  corollas  of  a 
bright  yellow,  afterward  turning  to  an  orange 
color ;  deeply  bilabiate,  the  tube  hairy  within. 
This  very  ornamental  plant  was  first  noticed  in 
South  Carolina  as  growing  on  Paris  mountain  ; 
it  was  afterward  collected  from  the  same  locality 
by  Fraser,  and  carried  to  England.  Its  blos- 
soms have  a  delicious  fragrance.  The  small- 
flowered  honeysuckle  (L.  parviflora,  De  La- 
marck) has  little  beauty  to  recommend  it,  its 
stem  being  commonly  like  that  of  a  straggling 
bush  2  to  4  feet  high.     It  is  found  upou  the 


rocky  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  and  of  the 
Schuylkill,  blooming  in  May  and  June.     Ava-, 
riety    (L.  p.  Dovglasii,    De   Candolle),    with 
greener  leaves   and  dull  purple    or    crimson- 
colored  corolla,  occurs  from  Ohio  to  "Wisconsin. 
The  hairy  honeysuckle  (L.  hirsuta,  Eaton)  is  a 
much   more  attractive    species,   having  large, 
coarse,  hairy  leaves,  and  bright,  orange-colored, 
open,  gaping  corollas,  and  climbing  with  stout 
stems  to  considerable  heights;  it  is  said  to  be 
found  ranging  from   Maine  to  Wisconsin  and 
northward.     The  English  honeysuckle  (L.  peri- 
clymenvm,  Linn.)  has  its  leaves   all  separate, 
deciduous,  sometimes  downy,  ovate,  obtuse,  at- 
tenuate at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  the  smallest. 
Its  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  heads  with 
corollas  of  deep  red  color  externally;  its  berries 
are  nearly  globular,  deep  red,  bitter  and  nau- 
seous.    Difference  of  locality  seems  to  produce 
variations  in  its  growth  ;  when  by  the  seaside 
the  foliage  is  more  glaucous  and  the  flowers  are 
smaller   and   greenish.     The  late  red    honey- 
suckle  (L.  p.   serotina),  producing  a  greater 
number  of  flowers  of  a  reddish  color,  is  but  a 
variety  of  this  introduced  into  England  about 
1715  by  the  Flemish  florists.     Another  variety 
is  the  Dutch  honeysuckle  {L.  p.  Belgica),  with 
smooth  purplish  branches,  and  flowers  in  ter- 
minal whorled  heads,  each  corolla  rising  out 
of  a  scaly  cover,  reddish  on  the  outside  and  yel- 
lowish within,  of  a  very  agreeable  odor.     It  is 
sometimes    called    the    monthly    honeysuckle 
(Prince).     There  are  still  others,  with  smooth, 
with   pubescent,    and  with  variegated  leaves. 
The  common  honeysuckle  is  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  there  likewise  called  the  woodbine, 
a  corruption^  of  woodbind,  from   its  habit  of 
winding  itself  around   every  tree  and   shrub 
within  reach.     It  is  a  ftivorite  plant  with  the 
poets,  and  often  enters  into  their  descriptions. 
The  Chinese  honeysuckle   is  often  to  be  met 
with  in  gardens,  although  only  semi-hardy ;  it 
has  deeply  cut  and  lobed,  dark  purplish-green 
leaves,    abundance  of  frngrant  blossoms,   and 
twines  itself  to  a  great  height  in  a  single  sum- 
mer.    The  goat's  leaf  or  pale  perfoliate  honey- 
suckle   (L.   caprifolivm,    Linn.)   has    twining 
branches,  deciduous,  obovate,  acutish,  glaucous 
leaves,  the  uppermost  broader  and  connate,  the 
flowers  ringent,  terminal,   disposed  in  capitate 
whorls,  highly  fragrant,  2  inches  long,  with  a 
blush-colored  tube.     It  ranges  from  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe  to  Siberia,  and  is  found  on 
Mt.  Caucasus,  and  occasionally  in  England,  ap- 
parently wild,  but  perhaps  from  seeds  dropped 
by  birds.     The  loniceras  are  all  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, rooting  readily  from  the  joints  when  buried 
beneath  the  soil,  and  especially  if  they  are  partly 
cut  through ;  cuttings  of  the  length  of  3  or  4 
joints,  each  end  inserted  in  the  ground,  will  also 
form  new  plants.     The  seeds  germinate  freely, 
and  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn. — The  fly 
honeysuckles  belong  to  another  section  of  the 
order,  and  are  species  of  the  xylostevm  of  Jus- 
sieu.     They   grow   into   upright,  bushy  shrubs 
with  straggling  branches,  with  stems  from  1  to 
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5  feet  high,  and  are  to  he  found  in  the  rocky 
woods  of  the  middle,  northern,  and  north-west- 
ern  states.  The  hush  honeysuckles  (species  of 
Diervilla,  Tournefort)  are  low,  upright  shrubs, 
with  ovate  or  oblong,  pointed,  serrate  leaves, 
and  yellowish  flowers  in  cymes ;  the  most  com- 
mon in  our  woods  is  D.  trifida  (Monch),  and  is 
not  an  inelegant  plant. — The  false  honeysuckles 
are  represented  in  the  azaleas,  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  ericacece.     (See  Azalea.) 

HONFLEUR,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Calvados,  situated  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  which  is 
here  7  m.  wide,  and  nearly  opposite  Havre, 
with  which  it  has  frequent  communication  by 
steamboat;  pop.  in  1852,  9,361.  It  has  a  com- 
modious port,  which  is  only  accessible  however 
at  high  tide,  and  is  resorted  to  chiefly  by  fishing 
vessels  and  craft  engaged  in  the  timber  trade. 
Its  commerce,  which  was  once  important,  is 
now  engrossed  by  Havre,  but  it  retains  a  trade 
in  farm  and  dairy  produce,  about  360,000  dozen 
eggs  being  exported  yearly  to  England.  It  has 
fisheries  of  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel,  and  fits 
out  whalers.  There  are  large  manufactories, 
ship-building  yards,  &c.  The  town  is  ill  built 
and  ill  fortified,  but  contains  some  old  and  in- 
teresting edifices.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  custom  house,  bank,  hydrographical 
school,  and  a  chapel  on  a  neighboring  hill  which 
is  a  favorite  shrine  for  sailors. 

HONG,  a  Chinese  word  signifying  a  commer- 
cial establishment.  At  Canton  the  factories  or 
warehouses  occupied  by  the  European  mer- 
chants are  called  hongs.  Formerly  the  Euro- 
pean trade  at  Canton  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
was  granted  by  the  government  as  a  monopoly 
to  10  or  12  great  merchants,  called  the  hong 
merchants,  through  whose  hands  all  foreign  car- 
goes passed,  and  by  whom  the  return  cargoes 
were  furnished.  They  became  security  for  the 
payment  of  duties  by  the  foreign  ships,  and 
maintained  a  high  reputation  for  integrity.  A 
few  years  ago  this  monopoly  was  abolished,  and 
any  merchant  at  Canton  is  now  at  liberty  to 
engage  in  the  foreign  trade. 

HONG  KONG,  a  small  island  on  the  coast 
of  China  near  the  mouth  of  Canton  river,  about 
40  ra.  E.  of  Macao,  in  lat.  22°  16'  N.,  and  long. 
114°  22'  E. ;  pop.  about  40,000,  mostly  Chinese, 
with  a  few  hundred  Europeans  and  Americans. 
It  has  been  a  British  possession  since  Jan.  1841. 
The  island  is  9  m.  in  length  by  8  in  breadth, 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 
less  than  a  mile  in  width.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  mass  of  rocky  hills,  the  highest  of  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  1,825  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  rocks,  which  are  chiefly  granite,  afford  ex- 
cellent and  abundant  building  materials.  The 
island  produces  the  tropical  plants  common  to 
the  south  of  China,  and  the  American  potato 
and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  British.  The  climate  is  hot, 
and  in  August  and  September  is  unhealthy.  The 
colonial  government  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor, an  executive  council  of  3  members,  and  a 


legislative  council.  The  principal  town  is  Vic- 
toria, on  the  N.  side,  a  free  port  with  consider- 
able commerce,  the  arrivals  of  European  and 
American  vessels  in  1853  amounting  to  1,103, 
with  a  tonnage  of  447,053  tons.  Three  semi- 
weekly  journals  are  published  in  Hong  Kong. 

HONOLULU,  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
on  the  island  of  Oahu,  lat.  21°  18'  12"  N.,  long. 
157°  55'  W. ;  pop.  about  10,000,  and  during  the 
fall  and  winter  season  sometimes  swelled  to 
12,000  or  more  by  the  influx  of  seamen  and  res- 
idents of  other  parts  of  the  island.  It  possess- 
es 6  churches,  numerous  schools  for  native  and 
foreign  children,  a  college,  a  medical  school,  and 
3  weekly  and  2  monthly  journals  in  both  the 
Hawaiian  and  English  languages.  Honolulu 
harbor,  situated  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
island  of  Oahu,  was  discovered  in  1794  by 
Capt.  Brown  of  the  English  ship  Bntterworth, 
who,  together  with  Capt.  Gardner  of  the  Prince 
Le  Boo,  was  murdered  by  the  natives.  The 
harbor  is  a  deep  basin  in  the  coral  reef,  against 
which  the  swell  of  the  sea  breaks.  The  depth 
of  water  varies  from  4  to  6^  fathoms.  In  1858 
the  town  possessed  4  ship  chandlery  stores,  20 
importing  houses,  50  to  60  retail  stores,  12  ho- 
tels, 9  or  10  physicians,  and  5  printing  offices. 
The  value  of  imports  at  Honolulu  in  1857  was 
about  $1,100,000,  about  half  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  from  Great 
Britain;  and  of  the  exports  $600,000,  about 
$250,000  of  which  consisted  of  whale  oil,  sperm 
oil,  and  whale  bone,  and  the  rest  of  foreign 
goods  reexported  and  of  $175,000  worth  of 
domestic  produce  furnished  as  supplies  to  whalers 
*and  merchantmen.  The  custom  house  receipts 
in  1857  were  $131,403  16;  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican whaling  vessels  was  128,  French  8,  other 
nations  8 — total,  144 ;  the  number  of  national 
vessels  was  12.  In  the  6  months  ending  June, 
1858,  82  American  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  Honolulu,  with  inward  cargoes  valued  at 
$200,000  and  outward  cargoes  at  $400,000  ;  in 
the  preceding  6  months,  125  vessels,  outward 
cargoes  $500,000,  inward  $1,300,000.  Hono- 
lulu is  an  important  station  of  American  mis- 
sionaries, the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  vicar, 
and  the  residence  of  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  foreign  consuls.  It  is  a  rapid- 
ly improving  place. 

HONORIUS,  Flavics,  Roman  emperor  of 
the  West,  second  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
born  in  3S4,  died  in  Ravenna  in  423.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  395  he  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  the  "West,  and  resided  during  sev- 
eral years  of  his  minority  at  Milan,  while  his 
commander,-in-chief  and  father-in-law  Stilicho 
carried  on  the  war  agianst  Alaric,  king  of  tlio 
Visigoths.  Stilicho  was  put  to  death  in  408  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  and  in  410  Rome  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Alaric.  While  insurrections 
broke  out  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  and  hi3 
general  Constantius  was  able  to  protect  only 
Italy  and  portions  of  the  transalpine  provinces, 
Honorius  resided  ingloriously  in  Ravenna. 

HONORIUS  (Popes).    See  Pope. 
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HOOD,  Robht,  an  English  outlaw,  of  whose 
actual  existence  but  slight  evidence  can  be  dis- 
covered. The  commonly  received  traditions 
concerning  bitn  are,  perhaps,  all  embodied  in 
the  account  of  him  given  by  Stow,  as  follows: 
"In  this  time  (about  the  year  1190,  in  the  re:gn 
of  Richard  I.)  were  many  robbers  andoutluwes, 
among  which  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  re- 
nowned theeves,  continued  in  the  woods,  de- 
epoyling  and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich. 
They  killed  none  but  such  as  would  invade  them, 
or  by  resistance  for  their  own  defence.  The  said 
Robert  entertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and 
good  archers  with  such  spoyls  and  thefts  as  he 
got,  upon  whom  400  (were  they  never  so  strong) 
durst  not  give  the  onset.  He  suffered  no  wo- 
man to  be  oppressed,  violated,  or  otherwise 
molested ;  poore  men's  goodes  he  spared,  abun- 
dantlie  relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft 
he  got  from  the  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich 
old  carles,  whom  Mak>r  (the  historian)  blameth 
for  his  rapine  and  theft,  but  of  all  the  theeves  he 
affirmeth  him  to  be  the  prince,  and  the  most 
gentle  theefe."  The  ingenious  researches  of 
modern  scholars,  however,  now  tend  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Robin  Hood  ever 
existed  at  all.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
either  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  Henry  III.,  or 
Edward  II.  But  no  contemporary  writer  makes 
any  mention  of  him,  the  first  allusion  to  him 
by  any  historical  writer  being  in  the  Scoti- 
chronicon,  which  was  written  partly  by  Forduu, 
canon  of  Aberdeen,  between  1377  and  1884,  and 
partly  by  Bower,  abbot  of  St.  Columba,  about 
1450.  He  is  next  mentioned  by  Major,  in  his 
Hiatoria  Major  is  Britannia?,  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  But,  though 
unknown  to  sober  history,  the  name  of  Robin 
Hood,  in  the  ballad  poetry  and  traditions  of  old 
England,  has  become  a  familiar  household  word ; 
and  whether  the  old  chroniclers  have  only  em- 
bodied the  traditions  of  the  ballads,  or  whether 
the  ballad  writers  have  commemorated  the 
doughty  exploits  of  some  brave  outlaw  who 
really  bore  this  name,  is  to  the  lover  of  poetry 
at  the  present  day  of  but  little  consequence.  Re- 
cent writers  are  inclined  to  regard  him  simply 
as  the  ideal  of  the  outlaw  class,  embodying  the 
hostility  of  the  Saxons  toward  their  Norman 
conquerors ;  a  hypothesis  which  receives  some 
support  from  the  fact  that  hood  and  wood  are 
interchangeable  words,  the  one  a  corruption  of 
the  other,  wood  being  still  pronouuced  hood  in 
6ome  parts  of  England,  and  our  own  sailors 
calling  the  "woodends,"  hoodens;  so  that  Robin 
Hood  may  mean  only  Robin  of  the  woods. 
Kuhn,  a  German  scholar,  in  an  essay  that  throws 
much  light  upon  English  rural  sports,  suggests 
that  he  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  god 
Woden  ;  and  he  offers  some  arguments  which, 
though  not  convincing,  yet  deserve  considera- 
tion. Following  the  old  ballads,  which  bear  the 
marks  of  an  undoubted  antiquity,  Ave  find  that 
Sherwood  forest  in  Nottinghamshire  was  his 
chief  abode,  and  the  theatre  of  most  of  his 
exploits,  which  have  made  him  in  all  times  a 


great  favorite  of  the  common  people,  who  have 
delighted  to  celebrate  his  memory  in  ballads  and 
traditions.  Though  some  modern  antiquaries 
pretend  that  his  name  was  Robin  Fitz-ooth,  and 
that  he  had  some  claim  by  descent  to  the 
dom  of  Huntingdon,  the  older  ballads  make  no 
such  pretensions  for  him.  and  style  him  simply 
a  yeoman.  His  most  famous  associates  were 
'"Little  John,"  his  chaplain  Friar  Tuck,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  real  monk,  and  his 
paramour  Marian.  Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have 
been  bled  to  death  by  a  nun.  his  cousin,  to  whom 
he  repaired  for  advice  on  account  of  her  skill 
in  medicine,  and  died  at  the  nunnery  of  Eirk- 
leos,  Yorkshire.  An  apocryphal  epitap: 
to  have  been  inscribed  above  his  remains  at 
that  place,  styles  him  Robert,  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, and  gives  u24  Eal.  Dekembris"  (perhaps 
Dec.  84),  1247,  as  the  date  of  his  death.  The 
exploits  of  Robin  Hood  seem  to  have  been 
a  favorite  subject  of  ballad  poetry  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  although  many  of 
these  ballads,  at  least  in  their  present  shape,  are 
comparatively  modern.  The  '"Lytel  Geste  of 
Robin  Hood  *  was  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde 
about  1495.  A  complete  collection  of  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  with  "  Historical  Anecdotes,"  was 
published  by  Ritson  (Svo..  London,  1795),  and 
enlarged  by  J.  M.  Gutch  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847). 
In  the  collection  of  British  ballads,  edited  by 
Prof.  Child  (8  vols.  16mo..  Boston.  lSr 
the  5th  vol.  contains  the  Robin  Hood  ballads. 

HOOD,  Samtel,  viscount,  a  British  naval 
officer,  born  in  Butleijrh,  Somersetshire.  Dec. 
12,  1724,  died  in  Bath,  Jan.  27.  1816.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  rector  of  his  native  place,  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  16,  and.  passing  through 
the  lower  grades  of  the  service,  became  post 
captain  in  1756.  In  1757  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  50-gun  ship,  with  which  he 
captured  a  French  vessel  of  equal  size ;  and  in 
1759,  having  boon  transferred  to  the  Vestal  of  32 
guns,  and  attached  to  the  expedition  sent  against 
Quebec,  he  captured  the  French  frigate  Bel- 
lona,  after  a  battle  of  4  hours.  On  his  return, 
Lord  Anson,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
presented  him  to  King  George  II.,  who  gave 
him  command  of  the  Africa  of  04  guns.  He 
was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Havre, 
was  employed  2  years  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  under  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  in  the  Mediterranean.  From 
Nov.  14,  1768,  to  July  13. 1769,  he  was  at  Bos- 
ton, then  occupied  by  British  tr  -  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  men-of-war  in  those 
parts."  During  this  time  he  was  one  of  the 
four  members  of  the  committee  of  inquiry,  id 
the  celebrated  affair  of  the  Rose  frigate,  of  which 
occasion  John  Adams  said  that  ,-he  had  never 
taken  such  pains  before  or  since,  in  any  trial,  as 
he  did  on  this,  to  clear  the  accused."  In  1778 
he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  in  1780  rear  admiral 
of  the  blue,  with  which  rank  he-joined  Rodney 
in  the  West  Indies  the  same  year.  On  April 
28,  1781,  he  encountered  De  Grasse  with  a 
French  fleet  superior  in  numbers,  but  did  not 
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hesitate  to  seek  an  engagement,  which  how- 
over  the  enemy  avoided.  He  fought  a  drawn 
battle  with  De  Grasse  during  the  same  year 
near  Chesapeake  bay,  but  could  not  prevent  its 
blockade  nor  the  surrender  of  the  British  army. 
In  Jan.  1782,  the  French  having  invested  the 
inland  of  St.  Christopher,  Hood  went  to  its  re- 
lief. Having  induced  De  Grasse  to  sail  out 
from  the  road  of  Basse-Terre  to  join  battle,  he 
quietly  slipped  iuto  the  vacant  anchorage, 
whence  the  French  were  unable  to  force  him ; 
but  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  the  French 
(Feb.  13)  rendered  his  success  useless,  and  he 
accordingly  retreated  at  once  to  sea.  The 
system  of  tactics  which  he  at  this  time  pursued 
indicated  great  bravery  and  shrewdness,  and  has 
been  much  commended  by  naval  authorities.  In 
the  partial  engagement  with  De  Grasse  on  April 
9,  Hood,  second  in  command  under  Rodney,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  extraordinary  bravery,  his 
ship  having  through  the  engagement  from  3  to 
7  antagonists ;  and  his  efficient  cooperation  in 
the  great  battle  of  the  12th,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  De  Grasse,  was  warmly  acknowl- 
edged by  Rodney  in  his  report  to  the  ad- 
miralty. When  Rodney  returned  to  England, 
Hood  was  left  in  the  chief  command,  until  the 
peace  of  1783.  He  was  created  an  Irish  peer, 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Hood  of  Catherington, 
in  1782.  In  1784  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
by  the  city  of  Westminster,  but  lost  his  seat  on 
being  made  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1788.  He 
was  reelected  in  1790.  When  the  war  with 
France  commenced  in  1793  he  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  aid  the  royalists  of  the  south, 
who  surrendered  Toulon  to  him,  which  city  he 
occupied  for  several  months.  During  this  time 
the  republican  government  sent  large  forces  to 
invest  the  city,  and  it  was  soon  rendered  unten- 
able, and  surrendered  Dec.  18.  Before  embark- 
ing, Admiral  Hood  generously  offered  to  carry 
away  in  his  vessels  all  the  French  royalists 
desirous  of  leaving  their  country,  and  a  large 
number  availed  themselves  of  this  permission. 
He  ordered  the  arsenal  and  dockyard  to  be 
destroyed.  Of  56  French  ships  of  war  in  port 
at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  6  were  carried  off 
by  the  English,  32  were  burned,  and  18  were 
saved  by  the  French.  In  1794  Hood  expelled 
the  French  from  Corsica,  which  was  however 
soon  retaken  by  them.  In  the  same  year  ho 
blockaded  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  kept  in  check 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  French  republicans.  His 
health  failing,  he  returned  to  England  and  re- 
tired from  active  service.  In  1796  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Greenwich  hospital  and 
raised  to  the  English  peerage,  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Hood  of  Whitley. 

HOOD,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
London,  May  23,  1798,  died  May  3,  1845.  Bis 
father,  who  was  a  bookseller,  died  when  he  was 
but  12  years  old.  After  acquiring  the  usual  edu- 
cation, he  was  placed  in  a  counting  house;  but 
the  confinement  of  a  mercantile  life  so  affected 
his  health  that  he  was  sent  to  Dundee  to  recruit, 


where  mountain  tramps  and  roving  on  the  Taj 
soon  restored  his  strength,  but  rendered  him 
unwilling  to  resume  a  commercial  life.  He  made 
his  first  literary  attempts  here,  in  the  "  Dundeo 
Magazine,"  and  after  two  years'  residence  re- 
turned to  London  and  engaged  himself  to  an 
uncle,  to  learn  the  art  of  engraving.  He  con- 
tinued his  attempts  at  versification,  which  at- 
tracted some  attention,  so  that  in  1821  he  was 
made  sub-editor  of  the  "London  Magazine," 
which  on  tho  death  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  who  had 
fallen  in  a  duel,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  Hood's  friends.  Through  this  connec- 
tion he  became  acquainted  with  Charles  Lamb, 
Hartley  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Bowring,  Talfourd, 
Caiy,-  Procter,  and  other  literary  men  who 
were  among  the  contributors.  With  Lamb 
especially  he  contracted  an  intimacy  which  was 
uninterrupted  until  the  latter's  death.  Hood's 
first  book,  "  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  Peo- 
ple," was  published  anonymously,  being  in  part 
the  work  of  his  brother-in-law,  J.  II.  Reynolds. 
In  1826  he  published  a  collection  of  miscellane- 
ous papers  under  the  title  of  "  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties." His  "  National  Tales"  appeared  in  1827, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  including  the  "Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,"  "Hero  and  Leander,"  and  "Lycus 
the  Centaur,"  which  were  praised  by  critics, 
but  received  with  little  interest  by  the  public. 
Returning  to  his  lighter  and  more  popular  style, 
he  brought  out  a  second  series  of  "Whims 
and  Oddities,",  which  was  followed  in  1829  by 
a  humorous  poem  called  the  "  Epping  Hunt." 
Hood  edited  the  "  Gem"  for  this  year,  and 
wrote  for  it  his  "Dream  of  Eugene  Aram." 
In  1830  he  began  the  publication  of  the  "  Comic 
Annual,"  which  was  continued  through  10  vol- 
umes ;  and  after  an  interruption  of  2  years  an 
11th  was  issued  in  1842.  A  selection  of  pieces 
from  this  work,  with  some  additions,  appeared 
in  12  monthly  numbers  in  1838-9,  under  the 
title  of  "  Hood's  Own."  In  1831  he  removed 
to  a  pleasant  residence  in  Essex,  called  the  Lake 
house,  where  he  wrote  his  novel  of  "Tylney 
Hall,"  but  pecuniary  troubles  compelled  him 
to  leave  it  in  1835.  In  1837  he  made  a  tour  on 
the  continent  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
remained  abroad  several  years,  publishing  while 
inBelgium  his  "  Dp  the  Rhine,"  which  was  con- 
structed, as  he  writes  in  his  preface,  on  the 
groundwork  of  Smollett's  "  Humphrey  Clinker." 
Returning  to  England,  he  became  editor  of  the 
"New  Monthly  Magazine,"  from  which  he  re- 
tired in  1843,  collecting  some  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  its  pages  in  a  volume  called  "  Whimsi- 
calities." In  1S44  he  started  "Hood's  Magazine," 
which  he  continued  to  tlie  time  of  his  death;  and 
in  the  same  year  appeared  in  "  Punch"  his  im- 
mortal "Song of  the  Shirt,"  composed,  like  tho 
"Bridge  of  Sighs"  and  the  "Song  of  the  La- 
borer," on  a  sick  bed  from  which  he  never  rose. 
About  this  time  he  received  through  the  favor  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  a  pension  of  £100,  which  was 
continued  after  his  death  to  his  widow.  The 
fullest  collections  of  Hood's  poems  have  been 
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made  in  Boston,  one  edited  by  Epes  Sargent  (4 
vols.,  1856)  and  another  in  Prof.  Child's  edition 
of  the  British  poets  (4  vols.,  1857). 

HOOFT,  Pietee  Cokneliszoon,  a  Dutch  his- 
torian and  poet,  born  in  Amsterdam,  March  16, 
1581,  died  at  the  Hague,  May  21, ']  647.  He 
was  carefully  educated,  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  returned  to  Amsterdam  in  1601. 
In  1609  the  stadtholder  Maurice  appointed 
Hooft  drossard  or  bailiff  of  Muiden,  and  judge 
of  Gooland,  offices  which  he  retained  through 
life.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Grotius, 
who  interested  him  in  Galileo,  and  Hooft  did 
all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  astronomer  to 
take  refuge  in  Holland.  His  death  was  made 
the  subject  of  obsequies  of  a  curious  nature. 
Seven  days  after  his  decease  the  body  was  de- 
posited amid  an  immense  assembly  of  citizens 
in  the  choir  of  the  new  church  of  Amsterdam ; 
and  on  the  nest  day,  in  testimonial  of  grief, 
Adam  van  Sjermesz,  an  eminent  actor,  read  in 
the  theatre  a  funeral  oration  on  Hooft,  written 
by  Gerard  Brandt,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Bolemn  performance  of  a  tragedy  written  by  the 
deceased.  Hooft  has  been  termed  the  Homer 
and  Tacitus  of  Holland,  Van  Kampen  assert- 
ing tbat  the  Dutch  language  was  rude  and  in- 
flexible, its  literature  poor,  without  history, 
light  or  erotic  poetry,  and  without  a  drama, 
until  Hooft  gave  them  to  it.  He  wrote,  in  the 
style  of  Tacitus,  Nederlandsche  Historien  (Am- 
sterdam, 1642).  To  acquire  the  stylo  of  his 
model,  Hooft  is  said  to  have  read  Tacitus 
through  52  times.  He  also  wrote  Het  Leven 
van  Koning  HendriTc  IV.  (1626),  and  a  history 
of  the  house  of  Medici  (1649).  His  greater 
poetical  compositions  are  the  tragedies  Granida, 
Gerard  van  Velscn,  Baete  (1628),  and  several 
minor  pieces,  one  of  which,  Warener  metde  Pot, 
enjoyed  in  its  day  a  high  reputation. 

HOOGLY,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  Bengal,  bounded  E. 
by  the  river  Hoogly  and  S.  by  the  Rupnarain  ; 
area,  2,007  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,520,840.  It  has  a 
diversified  surface,  being  low  and  flat  in  the  E. 
and  hilly  in  the  W.  and  N.  "W.,  and  is  drained 
by  the  Hoogly,  Dummodah,  Rupnarain,  and  Dal- 
kissore  rivers.  The  soil  of  the  low  lands  is  fer- 
tile, and  in  some  places  is  impregnated  with 
salt.  The  most  important  productions  are  rice, 
sugar  cane,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  mustard, 
oil  seeds,  ginger,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables, 
and  hemp.  Silkworms  are  reared,  and  silk  is 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export. — Hoogly, 
the  principal  town  of  the  above  district,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  27  m.  above  Calcutta,  with  which  it  has 
communication  by  railway ;  pop.  about  12,000. 
It  contains  a  fine  church  built  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1599,  and  a  college  erected  in  1836,  in  which 
both  English  and  oriental  branches  are  taught. 
This  institution  is  supported  by  endowment  from 
the  estate  of  a  wealthy  Mohammedan.  The 
town  was  probably  founded  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1537.  It  was  taken  by  Shah  Jehan  in  1632, 
when  1,000  Europeans  were  slaughtered  and 


4,400  made  prisoners.  The  British  estab- 
lished here  in  1676  a  factory,  which,  being  for- 
tified 5  years  later,  and  furnished  with  a  guard 
of  20  men,  became  the  first  military  establish- 
ment of  the  East  India  company  in  Bengal.  It 
was  removed  to  Calcutta  in  1686. 

HOOGLY,  a  river  of  Bengal,  British  India, 
one  of  the  deltoid  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  formed 
by  the  junction,  in  hit.  23°  25  K,  long.  88° 
22'  E.,  of  two  branches  of  the  Ganges,  the  Bha- 
gruttee  and  the  Jellinghee.  Its  course  is  nearly 
S.  with  many  windings,  and  it  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  by  a  broad  estu- 
ary about  35  m.  long  and  15  m.  wide  at  its 
mouth.  The  length  of  the  Hoogly  from  tho 
junction  of  its  parent  streams  to  the  head  of  tho 
estuary  is  125  m.  At  Calcutta  it  is  about  amiio 
wide,  and  there  is  little  increase  in  its  size  until 
it  receives  the  Dummodah  and  Rupnarain,  a 
short  distance  above  its  estuary.  It  is  naviga- 
ble by  vessels  of  1,400  tons  as  high  as  Calcutta, 
100  m.  from  the  bay,  and  ships  of  the  line  could 
formerly  ascend  to  Chandernagore,  17  m.  fur- 
ther. It  is  feared  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  is 
being  gradually  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  a  ship 
canal  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mutwal,  another 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  some  distance  to  the  east- 
ward. The  Hoogly  is  the  only  channel  of  the 
delta  now  frequented  by  large  ships,  though  its 
mouth  is  much  obstructed  by  shoals.  The 
Hindoos  regard  it  as  the  true  course  of  the 
sacred  Ganges,  and  consider  the  larger  arm  to 
the  E.  merely  a  branch  of  it.  The  tidal  phe- 
nomenon called  the  bore  is  often  witnessed  in  iL 

HOOK,  Theodore  Edwauo,  an  English  au- 
thor and  journalist,  born  in  London,  Sept.  22, 
1788,  died'  in  Fulham,  Aug.  24,  1841.  As  a  boy 
he  showed  extraordinary'precocity,  and  a  viva- 
city of  temperament  which  rendered  the  task  of 
instruction  an  impossibility.  After  a  very  in- 
adequate education,  terminating  prematurely  at 
Harrow,  he  rejoined  his  father,  then  musical 
director  of  Vauxhall  gardens,  and  soon  gave 
evidence  of  his  talents  by  the  production  of 
several  songs,  for  which  he  also  composed  tho 
music.  T.he  success  of  these  effusions  made 
Hook  ambitious  to  shine  in  a  higher  sphere,  and 
when  scarcely  16  he  wrote  a  drama  entitled 
"  The  Soldier's  Return,"  which  was  well  receiv- 
ed. Elated  by  the  extravagant  praises  of  indul- 
gent friends,  he  produced  in  rapid  succession  a 
number  of  farces  and  vaudevilles,  and  at  an  ago 
when  most  boys  are  at  school  was  a  successful 
dramatist,  the  wit  of  the  green  room,  and  the 
companion  of  actors  and  playwrights.  Yield- 
ing to  the  fascinations  of  such  a  life,  he  gradu- 
ally enlarged  the  circle  of  his  admirers  by  Ids 
facile  humor,  his  astonishing  faculty  of  punning, 
the  audacity  of  his  practical  jokes,  and  his  bril- 
liant powers  of  improvisation,  until  he  was  wel- 
comed to  the  most  aristocratic  society  of  Lon- 
don, and  even  attracted  the  notice  of  tho  prince 
regent,  who  sent  him  in  1812  to  Mauritius  as 
accountant  general  and  treasurer  with  a  salary  of 
£2,000.     Hook's  previous  course  of  life  had  not 
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been  such  as  to  qualify  him  to  fill  this  office,  and 
in  1818  he  was  brought  back  to  England  a  pris- 
oner under  a  charge  of  embezzling  a  sum  of 
the  public  money  estimated  at  £20,000,  but 
which  was  subsequently  reduced  to  £12,000. 
The  law  officer  of  the  crown  decided  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  a  criminal  prosecution,  al- 
though his  carelessness  and  incapacity  were  dis- 
played to  an  extent  almost  incredible ;  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty  and  once  more  commenced  the 
career  of  an  author.  In  1820  the  "  John  Bull " 
newspaper  was  established,  in  the  interest  of  the 
king,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  supporters 
of  Queen  Caroline,  and  Hook's  well  known  pow- 
ers of  satire  and  merciless  ridicule  suggested  him 
as  a  fit  person  to  conduct  it.  He  performed  the 
task  with  great  adroitness,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  paper  gave  him  a  handsome  income.  In 
1823  the  government  reasserted  its  claim  against 
Hook,  but  after  two  years'  confinement  he  con- 
trived to  procure  a  stay  of  proceedings,  although 
he  never  made  any  attempt  to  discharge  the  debt. 
He  Avas  again  welcomed  to  the  society  which 
his  brilliant  talents  had  formerly  opened  to  him, 
and  to  the  close  of  his  life  remained  the  pro- 
fessed diner-out  and  wit,  tolerated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amusement  he  could  afford  at  the 
tables  of  his  titled  patrons.  He  employed  his 
literary  powers  to  some  purpose,  however,  in 
the  production  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings,"  in  3 
series,  "Gilbert  Gurney,"  "Maxwell,"  "Jack 
Brag,"  and"  a  large  number  of  other  novels. 
Fashionable  dissipation,  high  living,  hard  drink- 
ing, the  excitement  of  the  gaming  table,  and  the 
constant  mental  strain  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed, gradually  undermined  a  naturally  strong  con- 
stitution, and  he  ended  his  brilliant  career,  to 
adopt  his  own  words,  "done  up  in  purse,  in 
mind,  and  in  body."  In  1849  appeared  the 
"Life  and  Remains  of  Theodore  Hook,"  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barham  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London). 

HOOKE,  Nathaniel,  a  British  historian, 
born  in  Ireland  about  1690,  died  July  19, 1763. 
Concerning  his  private  life  very  little  is  known, 
but  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Oxford  shows  that 
he  lost  his  entire  fortune  in  the  South  sea  spec- 
ulation. He  was  then  engaged  by  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  to  assist  in  writing  her  memoirs, 
and  received  a  compensation  of  £5,000.  Being 
a  zealous  Catholic,  he  attempted  the  conversion 
of  the  duchess  to  that  religion,  and  a  quarrel 
was  the  consequence.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pope, 
and  brought  a  priest  to  hear  the  confession  of 
the  poet  in  his  last  hours.  The  work  by  which 
Ilooke  is  chiefly  known  is  "The  Roman  His- 
tory, from  the  Building  of  Rome  to  the  Ruin 
of  the  Commonwealth"  (4  vols.  4to.,  London, 
1757-71).  In  this  history  he  adopts  the  oppo- 
site side  to  Middleton,  and  defends  the  plebeians 
against  the  patricians,  lie  also  wrote  "  Obser- 
vations on  Four  Pieces  upon  the  Roman  Senate" 
(London,  1758),  a  work  consisting  of  answers  to 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Middleton 
and  Dr.  Chapman;  and  translated  into  English 
Ramsay's  Vie  de  Fenclon  (1723),  and  the  Voy- 
ages de  Cyrus  (1739). 


HOOKE,  Robert,  an  English  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  born  in  Freshwater,  isle  of 
Wight,  July  18,  1635,  died  at  Gresham  college, 
London,  March  3,  1703.  His  father,  a  clergy- 
man, had  destined  him  fur  the  church,  but  his 
health  was  too  feeble  to  allow  of  his  continuing 
his  studies,  and  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  me- 
chanical inventions.  In  1655  he  was  appointed 
assistant  in  chemistry  to  Dr.  Thomas  Willis  nt 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  he  assisted  Mr.  Robert 
Boyle.  In  1664  he  succeeded  Dr.  Dacres  as 
professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  college.  The 
same  year,  he  was  named  by  Sir  John  Cutler  to 
his  newly-founded  professorship  of  mechanics  in 
the  royal  society,  and  he  delivered  there  his 
Lectiones  CutleriancB.  In  1666,  having  suggest- 
ed a  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the 
great  fire,  he  was  appointed  city  surveyor.  In 
1677  he  succeeded  Oldenburg  as  secretary  of 
the  royal  society.  In  1691  he  was  made  a  doc- 
tor of  physic  by  a  warrant  from  Archbishop 
Tillotson.  Ho  suggested  the  idea  of  replacing 
the  balance  of  clocks  by  the  pendulum,  in  order 
to  secure  a  more  exact  measure  of  time,  an  idea 
which  was  enlarged  and  carried  out  by  Huy- 
ghens.  He  also  applied  himself  to  devise  some 
means  to  regulate  watches,  and  when  Huyghens 
in  1675  had  some  watches  constructed,  the  bal- 
ances of  which  were  regulated  by  a  spiral  spring, 
Ilooke  was  very  indignant.  He  accused  Olden- 
burg, secretary  to  the  royal  society,  of  having 
communicated  to  strangers  discoveries  deposit- 
ed in  the  society  registers.  He  was  jealous  of 
all  other  inventors,  and  was  involved  in  con- 
tinual disputes  concerning  different  inventions, 
generally  pretending  that  they  were  all  taken 
from  ideas  of  his  own.  He  left  numerous 
works,  among  which  is  his  "Micrographia,  or 
Physiological  Descriptions  of  Minute  Bodies 
made  by  Magnifying  Glasses"  (London,  1665). 
His  "Posthumous  Works,  containing  his  Cut- 
lerian  Lectures  and  other  Philosophical  Dis- 
courses," were  published  in  London  in  1705. 

HOOKER,  Joseph  Dai/tost,  a  British  physician 
and  botanist,  son  of  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker, 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1816.  He  studied  medicine, 
but  left  his  profession  to  devote  himself  to  bot- 
any. He  accompanied  the  antarctic  expedi- 
tion under  Sir  James  Ross  in  1839,  nominally 
as  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Erebus,  but  really  to 
study  the  botany  of  the  regions  to  be  explored. 
The  result  was  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Flora  Antarctica"  (London,  1845-'8).  In  1848 
he  travelled  on  a  botanical  expedition  through 
the  wildest  parts  of  India  and  the  Himalayas, 
during  which  he  encountered  many  perils.  Ho 
returned  to  England  in  1852,  and  published  his 
"  Himalayan  Journals,"  which  are  esteemed 
among  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  scientific 
travel  written  during  the  present  century.  Ho 
is  fellow  of  the  royal  society  and  member  of  the 
Linnasan  society.  His  principal  remaining  works 
are  :  "  Cryptogamia  Antarctica"  (4to.,  1847) ; 
"  The  Rhododendrons  of  Sikkim-IIimalaya" 
(fob,  1849-51) ;  "  Flora  of  New  Zealand"  (4to., 
1852-'4);  ''Illustrations  of  Sikkim-Himalayan 
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Plants"  (8vo.,  1855) ;  "  Flora  Tasmanica"  (part 
1, 1855).  Dr.  Hooker  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  England  the  great  variety  of  Indian  rhodo- 
dendrons now  so  common. 

HOOKER,  Richard,  an  English  divine,  horn 
in  Heavytree,  near  Exeter,  in  1553  or  1554,  died 
in  Bishopshourne,  near  Canterhury,  Nov.  2, 
1600.  The  aptitude  for  learning  which  he  dis- 
played at  school  in  his  native  town  obtained 
for  him  the  assistance  of  a  wealthy  uncle,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Bishop  Jewel,  who 
procured  him  a  clerkship  in  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  one  of  the 
scholars  of  that  college  in  1573,  and  a  fellow 
and  master  of  arts  in  1577,  was  made  deputy 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  1579,  was  expelled  from 
this  office  after  3  months  with  4  other  fellows 
of  his  college,  but  was  immediately  restored, 
and  received  holy  orders  in  1581.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  preach  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  cross, 
London,  he  lodged  at  the  Shunamite's  house,  a 
dwelling  appropriated  to  preachers,  and  was 
skilfully  persuaded  by  the  landlady  "that  it 
was  best  for  him  to  have  a  wife  that  might 
prove  a  nurse  to  him,  such  an  one  as  might  pro- 
long his  life,  and  make  it  more  comfortable,  and 
such  an  one  as  she  could  and  would  provide  for 
him  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry."  The  unsus- 
pecting young  divine  agreed  to  abide  by  her 
choice,  which  fell  upon  her  own  daughter,  who 
proved  to  be  not  only  "a  silly,  clownish  wo- 
man," but  a  Xantippe.  Resigning  his  fellow- 
ship by  his  marriage,  he  was  presented  in  1584 
to  the  living  of  Drayton-Beauehamp,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. There  he  was  visited  by  two  of 
his  former  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George 
Oranmer,  who  found  him  reading  Horace  while 
tending  the  sheep  in  the  field,  his  servant  hav- 
ing gone  to  aid  Mrs.  Hooker  in  the  household 
labors.  On  repairing  with  them  to  the  house, 
he  was  called  away  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  the 
lady  gave  such  other  samples  of  hospitality  as 
made  them  glad  to  depart  on  the  following 
morning.  To  their  expressions  of  commisera- 
tion Hooker  replied:  "If  saints  have  usually  a 
double  share  of  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am 
none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Cre- 
ator hath  appointed  for  me ;  but  labor,  as  indeed 
I  do  daily,  to  submit  to  his  will  and  possess  my 
soul  in  patience  and  peace."  Sandys  made  an 
appeal  to  his  father,  the  archbishop  of  York,  in 
behalf  of  his  former  tutor,  who  was  promoted 
to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  in  London  in 
1585.  The  morning  and  afternoon  lectureship 
belonged  respectively  to  him  and  to  Walter 
Travers,  the  one  inclining  to  the  Arminian 
view  and  maintaining  the  Anglican  form  of 
government,  the  other  maintaining  Calvinistic 
opinions  and  inclining  to  the  Presbyterian  form ; 
and  it  was  soon  observed  that  "  the  forenoon 
sermons  spoke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon 
Geneva."  A  controversy  arose  which  was  the 
occasion  of  Hooker's  great  work  on  u  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity."  Archbishop  Whitgift  prohibited 
the  preaching  of  Travers,  who  appealed  unsuc- 
cessfully to  the  privy  council,  and  published  his 


memorial,  which,  though  answered  by  his  op- 
ponent, gained  for  him  many  powerful  adher- 
ents. "  To  unbeguile  and  win  over  those  of 
Mr.  Travers's  judgment,  Hooker  designed  to 
write  a  sober  deliberate  treatise  of  the  church's 
power  to  make  canons  for  the  use  of  cerenx  mies, 
and  by  law  to  impose  an  obedience  to  them,  as 
upon  her  children."  To  secure  the  requisite 
quiet,  he  requested  to  be  translated  to  some  coun- 
try parsonage,  nnd  received  in  1591  the  rectory 
of  Boscombe,  "Wiltshire,  where  he  completed 
the  first  4  books  of  the  "Ecclesiastical  Polity" 
(London,  1594).  In  the  following  year  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopshourne, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
last  4  books  were  published  at  intervals.  3  of 
them  posthumously,  and  the  8  books  were  first 
collected  in  1622."  The  6th  book  is  lost,  that 
which  passes  for  it  having  been  proved  to  be  a 
totally  different  production,  and  the  8th  book 
seems  to  have  been  left  incomplete.  The  first 
book  presents  much  the  finest  examples  of  his 
eloquent  and  stately  style.  In  this  he  main- 
tains the  eternal  obligation  of  natural  law  and 
of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  arguing 
that  even  the  Deity  cannot  depart  from  his  im- 
mutable rectitude  and  holiness.  In  the  second 
book  he  aims  to  refute  a  maxim  common  among 
the  Puritans,  that  nothing  is  lawful,  at  least 
in  matters  of  religion,  which  is  not  positively 
authorized  by  Scripture,  and  maintains  the  ob- 
ligation as  well  of  eternal  and  immutable  laws. 
He  proceeds  to  apply  this  distinction  to  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  and  develops  his  theory  of  the 
mutability  of  church  government,  though  con- 
tending for  episcopacy  as  an  apostolical  institu- 
tion, and  always  preferable  when  circumstances 
allow  it.  "  The  finest  as  well  as  the  most  philo- 
sophical writer  of  the  Elizabethan  period,"  says 
Hallam,  "is  Hooker.  His  periods,  indeed,  are 
generally  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but 
portions  of  them  are  often  beautifully  rhythmi- 
cal. He  was  perhaps  the  first  in  England  who 
adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry; 
but  this  he  did  so  judiciously  that  we  must  be 
bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object  to 
some  of  his  grand  figures  of  speech."  His  life 
was  written  by  Izaak  Walton.  The  latest  edition 
of  his  works  was  arranged  by  the  Rev.  John 
Keble  (3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Oxford,  1845). 

HOOKER,  TnoMAS,  one  of  the  first  ministers 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  also  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in 
1586,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  "7,  1647. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cousin  of  the 
preceding.  After  being  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  took  orders,  preached  in  London, 
and  was  chosen  lecturer  at  Chelmsford  in  1626. 
Having  been  silenced  by  Laud  for  nonconfor- 
mity, he  established  a  grammar  school,  and 
about  1630  went  to  Holland,  where  he  preached 
at  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  being  an  assistant  to 
Dr.  Ames,  who  said  of  him  that  "  he  never  met 
with  his  equal,  either  in  preaching  or  disputa- 
tion."    In  1633  he  came  to  New  England  with 
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Cotton  and  Stone,  and  was  settled  with  the  lat- 
ter at  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  being  ordained 
by  the  brethren  of  the  church.  In  1636  he  re- 
moved with  about  100  others  to  what  is  now 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  and  Stone  were  the 
first  ministers  of  the  church.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably animated  and  able  preacher,  of  command- 
ing presence  and  earnest  zeal ;  he  haa  been  called 
the  Lather  of  New  England.  It  was  his  custom 
to  preach  without  notes.  Some  200  of  his  ser- 
mons were  transcribed  by  John  Higginson  and 
sent  to  England,  where  about  half  of  them  were 
published.  His  most  celebrated  work,  "A  Sur- 
vey of  the  Summe  of  Church  Discipline,"  written 
in  conjunction  with  John  Cotton,  was  published 
in  England  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Goodwin  (4to.,  1648).  Many  of  his  works  have 
gone  through  repeated  editions.  A  memoir  of 
his  life,  with  a  selection  from  his  writings,  has 
been  published  by  his  descendant,  the  Rev.  E. 
W.  Hooker,  D.D.  (18mo.,  Boston,  1849). 

HOOKER,  Sir  William  Jackson,  an  English 
botanist,  born  in  Norwich  in  1785.  He  mani- 
fested a  taste  for  botany  at  an  unusually  early 
age,  and  in  1809  he  visited  Iceland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  its  natural  history.  The  col- 
lection made  with  great  pains  during  this  visit 
was  subsequently  lost,  but  his  copious  notes 
and  excellent  memory  enabled  him  to  give  an 
account  of  the  botany  of  that  region  in  his 
"  Tour  in  Iceland "  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1813).  He  was  subsequently  engaged  at 
different  times  in  editing  a  continuation  of 
Curtis's  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  from  1828 
to  1833  the  "Botanical  Miscellany."  He  was 
for  a  long  time  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  which  position  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  director  of  the  royal  gar- 
dens at  Kew.  He  was  knighted  in  1836.  His 
principal  works  are :  "  Monograph  on  the  Brit- 
ish Jungermanniae"  (London,  1812-16) ;  "  Mus- 
cologia  Britannica"  (1818;  new  and  enlarged  ed. 
1855);  "Flora  Scotica"  (1821) ;  "The  Exotic 
Flora"  (1823);  "Flora  Boreali-Americana" 
(1829-'40);  "British  Flora"  (1830) ;  "Illustra- 
tions of  the  Genera  of  Ferns"  (1838-42) ;  Victo- 
ria regia  (1851),  and  "  Century  of  Ferns"  (1854). 

HOOLE,  Jonx,  an  English  translator  and 
dramatic  poet,  born  in  London  in  1727,  died 
near  Dorking  iu  1803.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was 
placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  East  India  house,  where 
he  remained  nearly  40  years,  holding  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  the  position  of  auditor 
of  Indian  accounts.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  Italian,  and  published  translations 
of  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1763)  and  "  Rinaldo"  (1792)  of  Tasso,  the 
dramas  of  Metastasio  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1767),  and 
the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto  (5  vols.  8vo., 
1773-183;.  Dr.  Johnson  valued  his  abilities 
highly,  and  wrote  a  dedication  for  the  "  Jerusa- 
lem Delivered  ;"  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of 
Hoole  as  "  a  noble  transmuter  of  gold  into  lead," 
and  Southey  alludes  to  the  translation  of  the 
Orlando  as  "  that  vile  version  of  noole's."  The 
justice  of  these  severe  criticisms  is  now  uni- 


versally acknowledged,  and  his  once  popular 
translations  have  fallen  into  merited  oblivion. 
Hoole  edited  the  "  Critical  Essays  of  John  Scott 
of  Amwell,"  and  wrote  a  life  of  that  author 
(8vo.,  1785).  His  dramatic  works  were  three 
tragedies,  "Cyrus,"  "  Timanthes,"  and  "  Oleo- 
ma," none  of  which  succeeded  on  the  sta?e. 

HOOPER,  Jonx,  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Somersetshire  about  1495,  executed  in  Glouces- 
ter, Feb.  9, 1555.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  a  Cistercian  monk.  Returning  to 
Oxford,  he  there  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  but  in  1539  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Arundel,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  when  his  Protestant 
views  were  discovered.  He  then  went  to  France, 
and  afterward  returned  secretly  to  England; 
but  being  recognized  he  escaped  to  Ireland,  and 
thence  passed  over  to  the  continent,  remaining 
in  Switzerland  until  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.,  when  he  went  back  to  England  and  preach- 
ed the  reformation  in  London.  In  1550  he  was 
nominated  to  the  see  of  Gloucester,  but  refusing 
on  conscientious  grounds  to  wear  the  episcopal 
robes  or  to  swear  obedience  to  the  metropolitan, 
and  declaiming  violently  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  habits,  the  ordinal,  and  the  council,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  Jan.  27, 1551.  After  two 
months1  confinement  his  objections  were  over- 
come. Fourteen  months  later  he  received  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester  incommendam,m  addition 
to  that  of  Gloucester.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  see,  and  in  July,  1553,  was  cast 
into  the  Fleet  prison.  On  Jan.  28,  1555,  he  was 
summoned  with  5  other  reformed  clergymen  be- 
fore a  spiritual  court  over  which  Gardiner  pre- 
sided. One  of  the  prisoners  recanted ;  one  begged 
for  time  ;  Hooper,  Rogers,  Saunders,  and  Taylor 
replied  that  their  consciences  forbade  them  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  established  by  law, 
and  they  were  consequently  excommunicated 
and  condemned  to  the  stake.  Hooper  met  his 
fate  with  great  firmness.  He  was  a  voluminous 
controversial  writer,  and  a  collection  of  his 
works  in  2  vols.  8vo.  was  issued  by  the  Parker 
society  in  1843  and  1852. 

HOOPER,  William,  an  American  revolu- 
tionary patriot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  17,  1742,  died  in  Hillsborough,  N.  O,  in 
Oct.  1790.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1760,  studied  law  with  James  Otis  in 
Boston,  and  removed  permanently  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  in  1767,  where  he  soon  rose  to  pro- 
fessional eminence,  and  was  noted  for  his  social 
qualities  and  hospitality.  He  was  delegated  to 
the  continental  congress  in  1775,  and  was  till  his 
death  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  North  Carolina. 

HOOPING  COUGH.   See  Whooping  Cough. 

HOOPOE,  a  tenuirostral  bird  of  the  order 
passeres,  and  family  vpupidm.  The  family  in- 
cludes the  sub-families  upupince,  or  hoopoes,  and 
epimachincB  or  plumed  birds  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia ;  the  former  comprise  the  genera 
upupa  (Linn.),  irrisor  (Less.)  of  Africa,  and  fair 
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culia  (Geoffr.)  of  Madagascar.  The  genus  upu- 
pa  is  characterized  by  a  long,  slender,  slightly 
curved  bill,  with  acute  tip ;  wings  long  and 
rounded,  with  the  4th  and  5th  quills  equal  and 
longest ;  tail  long,  broad,  and  even ;  tarsi 
shorter  than  middle  toe  and  strong,  and  toes 
moderate.  About  half  a  dozen  species  are  de- 
scribed in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  they  are 
migratory,  preferring  moist  places  on  the  bor- 
der of  woods;  their  food  consists  of  insects, 
worms,  and  caterpillars,  which  they  seek  on 
the  ground  and  among  the  foliage ;  their  flight 
is  very  undulating,  on  which  their  principal 
safety  from  birds  of  prey  depends ;  the  nest 
is  made  in  the  holes  of  trees  and  crevices  of 
rocks,  and  is  composed  of  dried  grasses  lined 
with  softer  materials ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  5  in 
number.  These  birds  sometimes  congregate 
in  small  flocks.  The  tenuirostral  tribe,  which 
includes  the  humming  and  sun  birds,  the  birds 
of  paradise,  the  honey  suckers,  and  other  bril- 
liant species,  belongs  almost  entirely  to  tropical 
climates.  The  hoopoe,  however  ( IT.  cpops,  Linn.), 
is  found  even  in  northern  Europe,  whither  it 
comes  in  summer  from  Asia  and  northern  Af- 
rica. The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush  ;  the 
head,  neck,  back,  and  breast  are  reddish  gray, 
with  tints  of  vinous  purple,  shading  into  pure 
white  on  the  belly  and  vent,  where  the  centre 
of  the  feathers  is  dashed  with  dark  brown  ;  the 
rump  is  white  ;  the  wings  black,  when  closed 
exhibiting  5  white  bands ;  tail  black,  with  an 
angular  white  band  across  the  centre,  and  the 
outer  feather  narrowly  edged  with  the  same ; 
there  is  an  ample  crest  of  erectile  feathers,  of 
an  orange  brown  color  of  varying  intensity, 
nearly  white  at  the  end,  with  a  terminal  oval 
black  spot.  The  female  is  less  bright,  and  her 
crest  is  smaller.  It  is  a  handsome  and  sprightly 
bird,  and  of  use  to  man  in  destroying  larva)  and 
insects. 

HOP  (old  Germ.  Hoppe,  and  afterward  Hop- 
Jen),  humulus  lupulus,  a  plaut  of  the  Linnajan 
class  diceeia  and  order  pentandria,  and  of  the 
natural  order  urticacece.  The  flowers  of  the 
male  plant  have  a  calyx  of  5  leaves  and  no  co- 
rolla ;  those  of  the  female  plant  have  for  their 
calyx  the  scales  of  an  ament,  each  2-flowered, 
styles  2,  seed  1 .  They  form  a  foliaceous  cone  or 
strobile,  called  also  catkin,  for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  the  plant  is  cultivated.  The  catkins  con- 
sist of  the  scales,  nuts,  and  lupuline  grains  or 
glands.  The  scales  are  bracts  enclosing  the  nuts, 
which  are  small  and  hard.  They  are  covered 
at  their  base  with  an  aromatic  resinous  sub- 
stance of  yellowish  color  known  as  lupuline. 
This  constitutes  about  ^  of  the  weight  of  the 
dried  catkins,  and  contains  the  greater  portion 
of  their  valuable  qualities.  The  hop  is  a  vine, 
with  a  perennial  root  from  which  spring  up 
numerous  annual  shoots,  forming  slender  flex- 
ible stems,  angular  and  rough  to  the  touch. 
These  climb  spirally  upon  trees  or  around  poles 
to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  on  long  winding  petioles,  the  smaller 
ones  heart-shaped,  the  larger  3  or  5  lobed.  The 


hop  is  found  wild  in  the  eastern  states,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and 
also  in  many  European  countries.  It  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  Germany,  where  its  use  is 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  9th  century.  In  other 
countries  it  has  become  an  important  agricultu- 
ral product,  and  in  the  United  States*is  now 
largely  cultivated  in  New  England,  New  York, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  beside  being  imported  from 
Great  Britain.  The  English,  who  have  carried 
its  culture  to  the  greatest  perfection,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  first  engaged  in  it  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  about  the  year  1524,  having  learn- 
ed from  people  of  Artois  its  qualities  of  preserv- 
ing beer  from  fermentation  and  imparting  an 
agreeable  bitter  flavor  to  the  liquor.  The  S.  E. 
part  of  England  was  found  particularly  favorablo 
for  the  crop;  and  in  the  county  of  Kent  alone,  it  is 
believed,  from  25,000  to  30,000  acres  have  long 
been  appropriated  to  it.  Hop  plantations  of 
great  extent  are  also  found  in  Sussex  and  Here- 
fordshire, and  there  are  smaller  ones  in  many 
of  the  other  counties ;  but  the  production  of 
Kent  probably  represents  one  halt'  of  the  whole 
amount  raised  in  England.  In  ordinary  seasons 
this  county  supplies  nearly  enough  hops  for  all 
the  malt  liquors  brewed  in  England ;  but  the 
crop  is  very  fluctuating,  and  in  seasons  of  scar- 
city hops  are  imported  from  Belgium,  and  also 
a  small  amount  from  the  United  States.  The 
Belgian  hops  have  a  good  reputation ;  but  those 
of  Bavaria  are  the  best  of  all,  the  aroma  be- 
ing more  perfectly  preserved  by  the  method  of 
preparation  in  practice  there.  The  American 
hops  are  said  to  be  very  powerful,  with  a  flavor 
so  rank  and  peculiar,  that  unless  greatly  im- 
proved by  cultivation  they  are  not  likely  to  find 
a  large  demand.  The  situations  selected  for 
hop  gardens  are  the  sunny  slopes  of  hills,  upon 
which  the  soil  is  light  and  loamy,  and  the  sub- 
soil dry.  The  plants  are  set  3  or  4  seedlings  to- 
gether in  a  hill,  the  hills  and  rowrs  of  hills  being 
5  or  6  feet  apart.  Each  hill  is  provided  with 
3  or  4  poles,  which  the  first  year  need  be  only 
5  or  6  feet  long;  but  as  the  vines  in  a  few  years 
attain  greater  size,  poles  are  then  required  of 
double  the  length  named.  In  the  autumn  they 
are  removed  and  stacked  up.  The  ground  is 
dug  over  in  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer 
is  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  plants  do  not 
produce  a  full  crop  for  4  or  5  years  after  plant- 
ing, and  their  production  is  always  very  preca- 
rious. They  are  subject  to  blight  of  various 
kinds  from  mould  or  rust,  and  the  devastation 
of  the  fly  which  attacks  rose  plants.  This  insect 
probably  destroys  more  than  half  the  crops,  and 
full  half  the  remainder  is  lost  by  unfavorable 
seasons  and  other  causes.  When  the  hops  are 
mature  the  poles  are  pulled  up  with  the  vines 
banging  to  them,  and  women  and  children 
gather  the  strobiles,  which  are  immediately  car- 
ried to  the  kilns  called  hop-oasts,  in  which  they 
are  dried  upon  a  floor  of  wire  or  hair  cloth  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  120°  F.  Fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  are  admitted  to  the  hops  while  drying, 
by  which  they  are  partially  bleached.     They 
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are  then  packed  tightly  in  hags  or  pockets  with 
the  aid  of  the  hydraulic  press,  and  the  parcels 
are  made  so  compact,  that  they  may  be  cut  into 
blocks  with  a  knife.  The  hales  may  be  kept  for 
years  in  a  dry  airy  situation.  The  Belgians  fol- 
low the  same  practice;  hut  the  Bavarians,  when 
the  hops  are  ripe,  cut  off  the  plants  close  to  the 
ground,  and  leave  them  upon  the  poles  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  This  is  thought  to  preserve  better 
the  aroma  and  essential  oil,  the  hops,  though 
packed  loosely  in  bags,  having  more  strength 
and  flavor  than  the  English  or  Belgian.  In 
Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  hops  are  cultivated 
to  considerable  extent,  a  substitute  for  hop  poles 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Ayls- 
worth,  and  is  generally  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
its  greater  convenience  and  economy.  Stout 
posts  are  set  through  the  hop  fields  6  or  8  rods 
apart  in  rows ;  and  a  wire  is  stretched  along 
the  tops  of  the  posts.  From  the  wire  strings 
are  carried  down  to  short  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground.  The  vines  climb  the  strings  readily. 
"When  the  hops  are  ripe  for  picking,  the  wires 
are  loosened,  and  as  many  strings  are  unhooked 
as  may  be  convenient  for  the  pickers.  A  cheap 
clamp  secures  the  wire  to  each  post,  so  that 
only  the  portion  between  two  posts  need  be 
loosened  at  once. — The  quality  of  hops  is  judged 
of  by  the  weight  of  the  bags,  the  heavier  samples 
having  more  of  the  lupuline  or  hop  dust,  one 
pound  of  which  is  considered  equal  to  4  lbs.  of 
the  strobiles  deprived  of  it.  They  should  be  free 
from  greenish  particles  in  the  flower,  but  full  of 
hard  seeds  and  pollen,  and  have  a  clammy  feel. 
Being  greatly  injured  by  dampness,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  crust  thereby  produced  should  be  par- 
ticularly looked  for.  As  hops  are  sold,  the 
packages  are  found  to  consist  of  the  separated 
leaves  of  the  cones  of  a  pale  yellow  greenish 
color,  possessing  a  strong  fragrant  odor,  and 
with  a  very  bitter  and  aromatic  taste,  beside 
the  peculiar  flavor  which  characterizes  the  plant. 
The  essential  properties  of  the  hop,  its  bitter- 
ness and  fragrance,  appear  to  reside  in  the 
resinous  substance  which  is  found  in  minute 
yellow  globules  on  the  outside  and  near  the 
base  of  the  scales  or  thin  leaves,  constituting 
about  £  to  £  of  the  whole  weight.  This 
6ubstance  was  noticed  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
of  England  and  M.  Planche  of  France,  hut  its 
properties  were  investigated  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives 
of  New  York.  Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
yellow  powder  by  rubbing  the  hops  in  a  coarse 
canvas  bag,  and  shaking  the  powder  through, 
the  resinous  matter  agglutinates  by  moderate 
heat  and  burns  readily  with  a  white  flame. 
Dr.  Ives  called  this  substance  lupuline,  but  this 
name  is  more  properly  applicable  to  the  bitter 
principle  it  contains.  In  120  grains  he  found  5 
of  tannin,  10  of  extractive,  11  of  bitter  principle, 
12  of  wax,  36  of  resin,  and  46  of  lignin.  A 
volatile  oil  also  has  been  separated  by  Payen 
and  Chevallier,  by  distillation  of  the  resinous 
powder.  This  oil  is  yellowish,  and  has  an  acrid 
taste  with  the.  odor  of  hops.  The  oil  and  the 
bitter  principle  impart  the  virtues  of  the  hops 


to  water  and  alcohol.  The  separation  of  the 
resinous  powder  and  its  use  in  commerce  instead 
of  the  hops  was  strongly  recommended  by  l)r. 
Ives,  on  the  score  of  economy  in  saving  trans- 
portation, handling  of  bulky  materials,  and  ab- 
sorption of  wort.  Hops  are  frequently  treated 
with  sulphurous  acid  to  give  them  a  fresh  ap- 
pearance; but  by  this  they  are  seriously  dam- 
aged, and  purchasers  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  fraud,  testing  suspected  samples  for 
this  acid. — Beside  their  use  for  preserving  and 
flavoring  malt  liquors,  hops  have  a  reputation 
in  medical  practice  as  a  tonic.  In  the  western 
states  some  practitioners  regard  them  as  inferior 
only  to  quinine  in  anti-periodic  powers.  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelow  (''American  Medical  Botany," 
vol.  iii.  p.  168)  speaks  favorably  of  the  use  of 
the  fermented  decoction  known  as  hop  beer, 
prepared  from  decoction  of  hops  with  addition 
of  molasses,  for  dyspeptic  complaints,  promoting 
digestion  when  taken  as  a  common  drink  at 
meals,  and  obviating  the  lassitude  and  debility 
felt  by  many  in  the  spring  and  warm  weather. 
The  tincture  operates  in  a  moderate  degree  as  a 
narcotic  also;  and  as  an  external  application  to 
swellings  and  local  pains,  hops  are  advantageous- 
ly used  in  poultices  and  fomentations  for  their 
sedative  effect.  A  pidow  of  hops  is  a  favorite 
remedy  with  many  for  restlessness,  beingthought 
to  conduce  to  sleep  in  nervous  complaints.  The 
medicinal  effects  of  hops,  it  is  found,  may  be 
conveniently  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  resinous 
substance,  lupuline,  which  is  prepared  by  rub- 
bing the  powder  in  a  warm  mortar  until  it  be- 
comes plastic,  and  then  working  it  into  pills; 
these  may  be  given  in  doses  of  6  to  12  grains. 
The  3"oung  shoots  of  the  hop  are  sometimes 
eaten  for  food,  being  prepared  like  asparagus. 
The  fibres  of  the  vine  are  strong  and  flexible, 
and  have  been  woven  into  coarse  cloth,  winch 
served  for  the  sacks  in  which  the  hops  are  car- 
ried to  market. — The  production  of  hops  in  the 
United  States  in  1850  was  as  follows : 

States.  Lt». 

New  York 2,536.299 

Vermont 288,028 

New  Hampshire 257.174 

Massachusetts 121,595 

Indiana 92,796 

Ohio 63,731 

Maine 40,120 

Pennsylvania 22.0S3 

Other  states 75,034 

Total 3,49C,95i) 

New  York  produced  7,192,254  lbs.  in  1855,  and 
Massachusetts  174,360  lbs!  in  1855,  60,958  in 
1856,  354,667  in  1857,  and  131,825  in  1858. 
The  following  table  comprises  the  statistics  of 
hop  culture  in  Great  Britain  for  5  years,  and 
the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  it.  the  duty 
being  2  pence  per  lb.  and  5  per  cent,  additional : 


y«»™. 

Acre.   m. 
der    culti- 
vation. 

Lb«.  of  bop§ 

charged    willi 

duty. 

Amount   of 
duty. 

1858  ... 
1854... . 

1S56  . . . 
1857  . . . 



49.367 

57,757 

54..V2T 
50.975 

31.751.693 

9,877,126 

S3.22 1.304 

55^68,624 

19.671,056 

£277,S24 

86.422 

728,188 

488,850 

417,526 
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The  import  of  hops  into  Great  Britain  amount- 
ed to  15,987cwt.  in  1856,  and  18,711  e  wt.in  1857. 
HOPE,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  born 
about  1770,  died  Feb.  3,  1831.  As  a  member 
of  the  great  mercantile  family  of  Amsterdam, 
he  inherited  a  princely  fortune,  and  at  the 
age  of  18  started  on  a  tour  of  observation 
among  the  architectural  remains  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  During  an  absence  of  8  years  he 
visited  southern  Europe,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  returning  to  London  pur- 
chased a  house  in  Duchess  street,  Portland 
place,  which  he  proceeded  to  remodel  and  fur- 
nish according  to  the  ideas  he  had  formed 
on  his  travels.  A  distinguishing  feature  was 
the  long  galleries  and  the  series  of  cabinets 
stored  with  pictures,  statuary,  and  objects  of 
art  and  virtu.  In  1807  he  published  "  House- 
hold Furniture  and  External  Decorations,"'  with 
60  plates,  in  which  a  full  description  of  his  own 
establishment  is  given,  with  hints  for  the  deco- 
ration of  houses.  It  was  severely  ridiculed  by 
the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  but  effected  a  reform 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  English  houses. 
In  1809  appeared  his  "  Costume  of  the  An- 
cients" (2  vols.  Svo.  ;  3d  ed.  with  considerable 
additions,  1841),  a  magnificent  work,  containing 
321  plates,  which  was  followed  in  1812  by 
"Designs  of  Modern  Costume,"  &c.  Both  are 
profound  and  exhaustive  works,  and  are  still 
regarded  as  standard  authorities.  After  an  in- 
terval of  7  years  Mr.  Hope  astonished  the  world 
by  the  production  of  his  '*  Anastasius,  or  Me- 
moirs of  a  Modern  Greek,  written  at  the  Close 
of  the  18th  Century"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1819),  a 
work  which  at  first  was  generally  attributed 
to  Lord  Byron.  Sydney  Smith  said  it  was 
"full  of  marvellously  fine  things,"  and  won- 
dered that  the  man  who  had  "  meditated  on 
muffineers  and  planned  pokers"  could  have 
written  any  thing  so  eloquent ;  and  Byron  is 
known  to  have  been  flattered  with  the  impu- 
tation of  the  authorship  of  the  work.  It  has 
not,  however,  retained  its  popularity,  and  is 
now  seldom  read.  Nothing  of  importance  ap- 
peared from  his  pen  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life ;  but  shortly  after  his  death  two  post- 
humous works  were  published  :  "  Essay  on 
the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man"  (3  vols. 
8vo.,  1831),  unphilosophical  in  character  and 
frequently  paradoxical,  but  containing  occa- 
sional passages  of  much  eloquence  ;  and  a 
"  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1837),  which  has  proved  a  popular  treatise, 
and  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Mr. 
Hope  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  being  the  first 
to  discover  and  appreciate  the  genius  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  who  executed  for  him  his  "Jason  ;"  and 
he  collected  one  of  the  finest  private  galleries  of 
pictures  in  Europe.  His  wife  was  of  remark- 
able beauty,  and  was  remarried  after  his  death 
to  Viscount  Beresford.  She  died  in  1851. — His 
eldest  son,  Henry  Thomas  Hope  of  Deepdene,  late 
M.P.  for  Gloucester,  is  a  well  known  conserv- 
ative politician,  as  well  as  his  youngest  brother, 
Alexander   James   Beresford    Beresford-Hope. 


The  latter  assumed  his  mother's  name  Beresford 
by  royal  license  in  1854.  He  was  a  member  of 
parliament  for  Maidstone  from  1841  to  1852,  and 
was  reelected  in  1857.  He  is  the  author  of  M  Es- 
says" (London,  1844),  and  is  celebrated  for-his 
munificent  restoration  and  endowment  of  St. 
Augustine's  abbey,  Canterbury,  as  a  church  of 
England  missionary  college.  Another  brother, 
Adrian  John  Hope,  married  Matilda,  Countess 
Rapp,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Rapp. 

HOPE,  Thomas  Chaeles,  a  Scottish  chemist, 
born  in  Edinburgh,  July  21,  1766,  died  there, 
June  13, 1S44.  His  father,  Dr.  John  Hope,  was 
professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1787  the  son  was  appointed  to  the 
chemical  chair  in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
About  the  same  time  he  became  a  convert  to 
Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion  and  oxygena- 
tion, and  was  the  first  British  chemist  who  pub- 
licly taught  it.  In  1796  he  became  assistant  to 
Dr.  Black,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh, 
upon  whose  death  in  1799  he  succeeded  to  the 
chair,  which  he  filled  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1843.  As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  he  has 
had  few  equals,  and  his  lecture  room  was  fre- 
quently uncomfortably  crowded  by  pupils.  His 
principal  discovery  was  the  presence  of  a  new 
earth,  named  by  him  strontites,  in  a  mineral 
found  in  the  strontian  lead  mines  in  Argyle- 
shire.  He  produced  interesting  papers  on  the 
"Point  of  Greatest  Density  in  Water,"  on  the 
"  Colored  and  Colorable  Matter  in  Leaves  and 
Flowers  of  Plants,"  cce.,  on  the  "  Cbemical 
Nomenclature  of  Inorganic  Compounds,"  &c, 
and  others  on  subjects  of  natural  philosophy, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  "Transactions'*  of 
various  learned  bodies. 

HOPE,  "William  Williams,  a  member  of  the 
Hope  family,  as  noted  for  his  enormous  wealth 
as  for  his  eccentricities,  died  in  Paris  in  1854. 
His  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings  was 
sold  by  auction  in  Paris,  and  the  sale  of  his 
personal  property  at  Rushton  hall  (an  estate 
which  he  bought  in  1828  for  £140,000,  and  re- 
sold to  Miss  Clara  Thornhill.  the  present  owner, 
for  £165,000)  occupied  10  days.  To  Mile. 
Amt-lie  Chamerlat  de  Sabran,  who  had  lived 
with  him  18  years,  he  is  said  to  have  left  a  sum 
of  375,000  francs.  After  the  revolution  of  1848 
he  lived  in  retirement,  but  previous  to  that 
time  he  was  a  conspicuous  habitue  of  the  most 
select  circles  of  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  for 
several  years  confined  his  invitations,  in  his  own 
house  at  least,  to  ladies,  and  to  the  immber  of 
18,  which  his  table  could  accommodate,  and 
always  the  same  persons  except  when  death 
or  some  other  circumstance  created  a  vacancy. 
The  most  talented  and  charming  women  were 
among  his  favored  friends,  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  left  a  legacy  to  each  of  the  18  ladies 
who  were  his  habitual  guests. 

HOPE  AND  COMPANY,  a  firm  of  Amster- 
dam bankers,  established  in  the  17th  century  by 
nenry  Hope,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  a  descend- 
ant of  John  de  Hope,  who  came  in  1537  from 
France  to  Scotland  in  the  train  of  Madeleine, 
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qnecn  of  James  V.  One  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  house  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosper- 
ity, was  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  who  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  loyalist  who 
had  settled  in  Boston,  Mass.  This  Henry  Hope 
lived  some  time  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  was  a  poor 
youth  when  he  emigrated  from  that  place  to 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
Mr.  John  Williams,  an  Englishman,  who  married 
his  niece,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of  John 
"Williams  Hope,  and  afterward  that  of  John 
Hope,  was  the  manager  of  the  establishment. 
Among  the  silent  partners  of  the  concern  were 
Adrian  Hope,  Henry  Philip  Hope,  and  Thomas 
Hope,  the  author  of  "  Anastasius."  The  ablest 
active  partner  in  the  firm  was  Mr.  Peter  Caesar 
Labouchere,  who  had  first  entered  it  in  the 
capacity  of  a  clerk,  and  who  married  in  1796  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Baring.  The  relation- 
ship with  the  Baring  family  was  continued  by 
his  son,  the  present  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere, 
whose  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baring.  In  concert  with  the  house  of  Baring, 
the  Hopes  negotiated  the  great  loan  with 
France  after  .  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  several  other  loans.  The  govern- 
ments with  whom  the  house  of  Hope  enter- 
tain the  most  intimate  financial  relations  are 
those  of  Holland,  Russia,  and  Spain.  The  Hope 
certificates,  as  the  stocks  are  called,  which  the 
Russian  government  has  given  to  the  Dutch 
bankers  in  acknowledgment  of  its  debt,  amount 
to  about  $25,000,000.  Although  much  less 
wealthy  and  influential  than  the  Rothschilds, 
the  Hopes  hold  in  some  respects  a  position  su- 
perior to  the  Jewish  bankers.  A  splendid  villa 
built  in  17S2  for  one  of  the  Hopes  near  Haar- 
lem, at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  was  purchased  by 
Louis  Bonaparte,  the  father  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Orange  dynasty.  Sir 
Archibald  Hope  of  Craighall,  Fifeshiro,  and  the 
earl  of  Hopefoun  (John  Alexander  Hope),  are 
the  present  representatives  of  the  English  and 
elder  branch  of  the  Hope  family. 

HOPKINS.  I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  drained 
by  Sulphur  fork  of  Red  river  ;  area,  952  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  0,949,  of  whom  G76  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface  occupied  by  prairies 
and  timber  lands,  and  is  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  48,453  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  3,215  of  oats,  7,557  of  potatoes, 
37,G74  lbs.  of  butter,  and  6,7G9  of  wool.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1S58,  $589,727.  Capital,  Tarrant. 
II.  A  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Green 
river,  E.  by  Pond  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Trade- 
water  creek ;  area,  474  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1 850, 
12,441,  of  whom  2,192  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
fertile  soil  and  an  uneven  surface,  diversified 
by  hills  which  contain  iron  ore.  Anthracite 
coal  is  also  found  in  the  county.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  741,032  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  61,901  of  oats,  2,180,699  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  23,654  of  wool.  There  were  8  saw  mills,  6 
grist  mills,  24  churches,  and  2,310  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.     Capital,  Madisonville. 


HOPKINS,  Edward,  second  governor  of  tho 
colony  of  Connecticut,  and  a  benefactor  of 
Harvard  college,  born  in  England  in  1600,  died 
in  London  in  1657.  He  was  a  prominent,  mer- 
chant of  London,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1637, 
but  soon  after  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he 
was  chosen  a  magistrate  in  1639,  and  governor 
of  the  colony  every  other  year  from  1640  to 
1654,  alternating  with  Haynes.  He  afterward 
went  back  to  England,  where  he  was  chosen 
warden  of  the  English  fleet,  commissioner  of 
the  admiralty  and  navy,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment. But  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  the 
colonies,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  much  of 
his  estate  to  New  England,  giving  £1,000  for 
the  support  of  grammar  schools  in  Hartford  and 
New  Haven,  which  are  still  kept  up,  and  £500 
which  went  to  Harvard  college  and  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Cambridge. 

HOPKINS,  Esek,  first  commodore  of  the 
American  navy,  born  in  Scitnate,  R.  I.,  in  1718, 
died  in  North  Providence,  Feb.  26,  1802.  On 
the  breaking  ont  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was 
commissioned  by  Gov.  Cooke  as  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  command  of  5  companies  to  be  raised  for 
the  protection  of  the  colony.  Shortly  after  this 
appointment,  in  Nov.  1775,  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  continental  congress  as  com- 
modore and  "  commander-in-chief"  of  the  navy, 
soon  after  which  he  put  to  sea  with  the  first 
squadron  sent  ont  by  the  colonies,  consisting  of 
4  ships  and  3  sloops.  Paul  Jones  was  a  lieuten- 
ant on  board  the  commodore's  ship,  the  Alfred, 
and  Captains  Whipple  and  Biddle  commanded 
two  others.  Of  the  18  commissioned  officers  in 
the  fleet,  8  belonged  to  Rhode  Island.  The  fleet 
sailed  for  the  Bahama  islands,  and  captured  the 
forts  at  New  Providence,  and  with  them  80 
cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  stores, 
and  ammunition.  On  his  return,  when  off  Block 
island,  the  commodore  took  the  British  schoon- 
er Hawke  of  6  carriage  guns  and  8  swivels, 
and  the  bomb  brig  Bolton,  of  8  guns,  2  how- 
itzers, 10  swivels,  and  48  men,  and  well  found 
in  ammunition  and  stores.  For  this  act  tho 
president  of  congress  complimented  Ih>pkin3 
officially.  The  particulars  of  this  engagement 
were  given  by  Paul  Jones.  Two  days  after- 
ward, with  3  vessels,  he  attacked  the  Glasgow, 
of  29  guns;  but  she  escaped,  and  for  this  the 
commodore,  and  particularly  Capt.  Whipple, 
were  censured.  The  latter  demanded  a  court 
martial,  the  request  for  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  president  of  congress.  In  the  letter  of  the 
president  to  Com.  Hopkins  he  says:  "Though 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Glasgow  man-of- 
war  made  her  escape,  yet  as  it  was  not  through 
any  misconduct,  the  praise  due  to  you  and  the 
other  officers  is  undoubtedly  the  same."  Com- 
modore, or  Admiral  Hopkins,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally called  (even  by  Washington,  who  so  ad- 
dressed him  in  his  official  letters),  performed 
other  remarkable  exploits,  though  he  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  His  name  became  a 
6ynouyme  for  heroism,  and  for  American  patriot- 
ism.    In  June,  1776,  Hopkins  was  ordered  by 
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congress  to  appear  before  the  naval  committee 
in  Philadelphia  to  reply  to  charges  which  had 
been  preferred  against  him  for  not  annoying  the 
enemy's  ships  on  the  southern  coast.  He  was 
defended  by  John  Adams,  and  was  acquitted. 
The  unavoidable  delays  at  a  later  period  in  get- 
ting his  ships  ready  for  sea  gave  another  chance 
for  his  enemies  to  complain ;  and  neglecting  a 
citation  to  appear  at  Philadelphia,  because  no 
specific  charges  were  made  against  him,  and  on 
account  of  his  general  disgust  at  the  conduct 
of  his  opponents,  he  was  dismissed  the  service, 
Jan.  2, 1777.  He  resided  near  Providence,  and 
exerted  during  a  long  life  a  great  political  in- 
fluence in  Rhode  Island,  being  often  elected  to 
the  general  assembly  of  that  state. 

HOPKINS,  John  Hexry,  an  American  clergy- 
man, Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Vermont,  born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  30,  1792.  He 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1800,  and 
was  educated  chiefly  by  his  mother.  He  was 
intended  for  the  law,  but  after  receiving  a 
classical  education  he  passed  a  year  in  a  count- 
ing room  in  Philadelphia,  assisted  Wilson  the 
ornithologist  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  to 
the  first  4  volumes  of  hie  work,  and  about  his 
19th  year  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  On  May 
8,  1816,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Caspar  Otto 
Muller,  a  retired  merchant,  formerly  of  Ham- 
burg, and  subsequently  of  Baltimore.  The  iron 
business  was  prostrated  by  the  peace  of  1815, 
and  in  Oct.  1817,  he  quitted  it  bankrupt  in  prop- 
erty, and  after  6  months'  study  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Pittsburg ;  but  in  1823  he  left  the  bar 
for  the  ministry.  From  the  time  of  his  ordination 
as  priest  in  May,  1824,  he  was  rector  of  Trinity 
church,  Pittsburg.  Anewbuildingbeingneeded, 
he  became  its  architect,  studying  Gothic  archi- 
tecture for  the  purpose.  In  182G  he  was  sent  as 
clerical  deputy  to  the  first  general  convention 
after  his  ordination,  and  again  in  1829,  taking 
in  both  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In  the 
diocesan  convention  of  1827  he  was  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  office  of  assistant  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  members  being  equally 
divided  between  him  and  Dr.  H.  U.  Onderdonk, 
and  Mr.  Hopkins's  own  vote  securing  the  election 
of  the  latter.  In  1831  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted  a 
call  to  Trinity  church,  Boston,  as  assistant  min- 
ister on  the  Green  foundation.  A  theological 
seminary  was  at  the  same  time  established  in 
the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  be- 
came professor  of  systematic  divinity.  In  the 
spring  of  1832  he  was  elected  the  first  bishop  of 
the  separate  diocese  of  Vermont,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  New  York,  Oct.  31,  by  Bishop  "White. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  his  diocese,  accept- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Burlington.  He  soon  began  a  boys' 
school,  which  enabled  him  to  give  remunera- 
tive employment  to  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates for  orders.  In  erecting  the  needed  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  this  growing 
establishment,  he  became  involved  to  a  degree 
■which  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  property, 


and  an  amount  of  debt  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  cancel  for  many  years.  He  resigned  his 
rectorship  in  1856,  in  order  that  he  might  de- 
vote himself  more  unreservedly  to  the  work  of 
the  diocese,  and  the  building  up  at  Burlington 
of  the  "Vermont  Episcopal  Institute."  Bishop 
Hopkins  has  been  a  diligent  writer,  and  beside 
a  number  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  address- 
es, has  published :  "  Christianity  Vindicated,  in 
a  Series  of  Seven  Discourses  on  the  Exter- 
nal Evidences  of  the  New  Testament"  (Bur- 
lington, 1833);  "The  Primitive  Creed  Exam- 
ined and  Explained  "  (1834)  ;  "  The  Primitive 
Church  compared  with  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  Present  Day"  (1835) ;  "  Essay 
on  Gothic  Architecture"  (1836);  "The  Church 
of  Rome  in  her  Primitive  Purity,  compared 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  at  tho  Present  Day" 
(1837);  "Twelve  Canzonets,"  words  and  music 
(New  York,  1839);  "  The  Novelties  which  Dis- 
turb our  Peace"  (Philadelphia,  1844);  "  Causes, 
Principles,  and  Results  of  the  British  Reforma- 
tion" (Philadelphia,  1844)  ;  "  History  of  the 
Confessional"  (New  York,  1S50) ;  "A  Refuta- 
tion of  Milner's  '  End  of  Controversy,'  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Letters"  (2  vols.,  1854) ;  "The  American 
Citizen,  his  Rights  and  Duties"  (1857). 

HOPKINS,  Lemuel,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  June  19,  1750,  died 
in  Hartford,  April  14, 1801.  He  practised  med- 
icine at  Litchfield  from  1776  to  1784,  when 
he  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he  sustained  a 
high  reputation,  and  had  an  extensive  practice 
till  his  death.  He  was  singular  in  his  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  opinions ;  a  man  of  talents 
and  learning,  and  also  a  poet;  in  his  early  days 
an  admirer  of  the  French  infidel  philosophers, 
but  in  his  later  years  a  diligent  student  of 
the  Bible.  He  was  associated  with  Trumbull, 
Barlow,  Alsop,  Theodore  Dwight,  and  others 
(called  the  "Hartford  wits"),  in  the  "Anar- 
chiad,"  the  "Echo,"  "Political  Greenhouse," 
the  "Guillotine,"  and  similar  satirical  composi- 
tions; and  he  is  said  to  have  written  for  Barlow 
the  beautiful  and  well  known  version  of  the 
137th  psalm  beginning,  "  Along  the  banks 
where  Babel's  current  flows." 

HOPKINS,  Mark,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  author,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
Feb.  4,  1802.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Mark  Hop- 
kins, who  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution and  subsequently  a  lawyer.  He  was 
graduated  at  Williams  college,  Mass.,  in  1824. 
Having  filled  a  tutorship  in  the  college  for  two 
years,  he  received  in  1828  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  in  the  same  year  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  New  York.  In  1830  he  was 
recalled  to  Williams  college  to  fill  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  in  1836  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Griffin  as  president  of  the  college, 
a  position  which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  pas- 
tor of  the  college  church.  In  addition  to  his  la- 
bors as  an  instructor,  he  has  lectured  before  the 
Lowell  institute  of  Boston,  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stitution, and  various  scientific  and  literary  asso- 
ciations.   Presiding  over  a  college  which  has 
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been  called  the  cradle  of  foreign  missions,  he 
has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for 
foreign  missions,  of  which  since  1857  ho  has 
been  president.  He  is  the  author  of  "Lectures 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  delivered  in  Jan.  1844"  (8vo., 
Boston,  1846);  "Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Dis- 
courses" (8vo.,  1847) ;  and  of  a  number  of  occa- 
sional sermons  and  addresses  published  sepa- 
rately, iucluding  an  address  before  the  society 
for  the  promotion  of  collegiate  education  in  the 
West,  a  discourse  on  Amos  Lawrence,  a  benefac- 
tor of  "Williams  college,  one  on  the  dedication  of 
the  college  chapel,  &c.  Under  his  supervision 
Williams  college  has  greatly  increased  her  re- 
sources and  the  number  of  her  students. 

HOPKINS,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  American  di- 
vine, from  whom  the  nopkinsians,  so  called, 
derive  their  name,  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Sept.  17,  1721,  died  in  Newport,  E.  I.,  Dec.  20, 
1803.  Till  about  his  15th  year  he  was  occupied 
chiefly  in  agricultural  labor,  when  he  entered 
Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1741, 
eoon  after  which  he  went  to  Northampton  to 
study  divinity  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  1743 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Housa- 
tonnuc  (now  Great  Barrington),  Mass.,  where 
he  remained  till  1769,  when  he  was  dismissed, 
and  soon  after  began  preaching  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
After  he  had  been  here  some  time,  a  meeting 
was  called,  and  it  was  voted  not  to  invite  him 
to  settle  among  them,  as  many  were  dissatisfied 
with  his  theological  sentiments.  He  accord- 
ingly preached  to  them  a  farewell  discourse, 
which  was  so  touching  and  impressive  that  the 
vote  was  immediately  and  almost  unanimous- 
ly reversed,  and  he  was  settled  as  their  pastor 
in  1770.  When  the  British  took  possession  of 
Newport  in  1776,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
place.  Till  1780  he  preached  in  various  places ; 
when,  Newport  being  evacuated,  he  returned  to 
his  parish,  which  was  so  much  reduced  and  im- 
poverished that  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  dependent  for  his  maintenance 
upon  weekly  contributions  and  the  voluntary 
aid  of  a  few  friends.  In  1799  he  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered,  though  his  mental  powers  were  un- 
injured, and  he  was  afterward  able  to  preach 
occasionally.  "He  had  many  qualities,"  says 
Dr.  Channing,  "  fitting  him  for  a  reformer — great 
singleness  of  purpose,  invincible  patience  of  re- 
search, sagacity  to  detect  and  courage  to  oppose 
errors,  a  thirst  for  consistency  of  views,  and 
resolution  to  carry  out  his  principles  to  their  le- 
gitimate consequences."  By  sermons  and  his 
famous  "  dialogues,"  by  letters  to  public  men, 
and  newspaper  essays,  he  stirred  up  an  organ- 
ized and  political  action  against  slavery,  so  that 
in  1774  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  into  the  colony,  and  in  1784 
it  was  declared  by  the  legislature  that  all  chil- 
dren of  slaves  born  after  the  following  March 
should  be  free.  He  also  formed  a  plan  for  evan- 
gelizing Africa,  and  colonizing  it  with  free  ne- 


groes from  America,  as  early  as  1773.  Beside 
his  numerous  sermons,  addresses,  and  pamph- 
lets, he  published  a  life  of  President  Edwards, 
and  lives  of  Susannah  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Os- 
born,  and  left  behind  him  sketches  of  his  own 
life.  His  "System  of  Theology,"  however,  is. 
his  great  work,  which,  in  connection  with  his 
other  theological  writings,  must  be  fully  under- 
stood by  every  one  who  would  rightly  appre- 
ciate New  England  either  in  its  progress  or  its 
present  condition.  Of  its  author  Dr.  Channing 
writes  that  "he  must  always  fill  an  important 
place  in  our  ecclesiastical  history."  The  entire 
works  of  Dr.  Hopkins  were  published  by  Dr. 
West  in  1805,  and  again,  with  a  memoir  of  his 
life  and  character  by  E.  A.  Park,  D.D.,  by  the 
doctrinal  tract  and  book  society  (3  vols.,  Boston, 
1852).  Dr.  Hopkins  is  the  hero  of  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe's  "  Minister's  Wooing." 

HOPKINS,  Stephen,  an  American  statesman, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, born  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  March  7, 1707, 
died  in  Providence,  July  13,  1785.  In  early 
life  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Providence,  and 
in  1733  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  in  1739  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  In  1755  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  remained  in  office,  with 
the  exception  of  4  years,  until  1768.  He  early 
sided  with  the  colonies  against  the  mother 
country.  In  1754  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  which  assembled 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  concert  and  digest  a  plan 
of  union  for  the  colonies.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  Roger  Wolcott  were 
among  the  members  of  the  board.  In  1765  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
at  a  special  town  meeting  held  in  Providence  to 
draft  instructions  to  the  general  assembly  on 
the  stamp  act.  He  was  not  governor  that  year. 
The  resolutions  reported  were  the  same  that 
Patrick  Henry  introduced  into  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  with  an  additional  one  stating 
that  "we  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to 
any  law  or  ordinance  designed  to  impose  any  in- 
ternal taxation  whatever  upon  us,  other  than  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  Rhode  Island."  These 
resolves  passed  in  the  assembly,  including  the 
above,  which  had  been  rejected  in  Virginia.  In 
Aug.  1774,  he  was,  with  Samuel  Ward,  elected 
to  represent  the  state  in  the  general  congress 
held  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  also  chosen  in 
1775  and  1776.  He  used  his  influence  in  this 
relation  in  favor  of  decisive  measures.  In  the 
"  Sketches  of  Scituate,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Bea- 
man, published  in  the  "Providence  Journal," is 
an  extended  notice  of  Hopkins  and  his  family. 
Speaking  of  the  first  congress,  that  writer  says  : 
"  Some  of  the  members  being  desirous  of  further 
delay,  in  the  hope  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins observed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
strongest  arm  and  the  longest  sword  must  de- 
cide the  contest,  and  those  members  who  were 
not  prepared  for  action  had  better  go  home." 
At  that  time,  entering  upon  his  70th  year,  he 
had  the  fire  of  youth  in  his  zeal  for  the  emanci- 
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pation  of  his  country.  His  signature  to  the 
declaration  of  independence  indicates  a  trembling 
hand,  which  was  owing  to  a  nervous  affection. 
On  the  naval  committee  he  was  placed  next 
after  John  Hancock,  the  chairman,  and  greatly 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  navy.  John  Ad- 
ams, who  was  associated  with  him  on  this  com- 
mittee, says  :  "  The  pleasantest  part  of  my  la- 
bors for  the  4  years  I  spent  in  congress,  from 
1774  to  1778,  was  in  this  naval  committee. 
Mr.  Leo  and  Mr.  Gadsden  were  sensible  men 
and  very  cheerful,  but  Gov.  Hopkins  of  Rhode 
Island,  above  70  years  of  age,  kept  us  all  alive. 
Upon  business  his  experience  and  judgment 
were  very  useful.  But  when  the  business  of 
the  evening  was  over,  he  kept  us  in  conversa- 
tion till  11,  and  sometimes  till  12  o'clock.  His 
custom  was  to  drink  nothing  all  day,  until  8  in 
the  evening,  and  then  his  beverage  was  Jamaica 
spirits  and  water.  It  gave  him  wit,  humor,  an- 
ecdotes, science,  and  learning.  He  had  read 
Greek,  Roman,  and  British  history,  and  was 
familiar  with  English  poetry,  particularly  Pope, 
Thomson,  and  Milton  ;  and  the  flow  of  his  soul 
made  all  his  reading  our  own,  and  seemed  to 
bring  in  recollection  in  all  of  us  all  we  had  ever 
read.  I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  those 
days;  the  other  gentlemen  were  very  temper- 
ate. Hopkins  never  drank  to  excess,  but  all  he 
drank  was  immediately  not  only  converted  into 
wit,  sense,  knowledge,  and  good  humor,  but  in- 
spired us  with  similar  qualities."  For  50  years 
Gov.  Hopkins  filled  some  public  station  ;  he  was 
for  many  years  chancellor  of  Brown  university. 
In  17G5  he  commenced  a  "  History  of  the  Plant- 
ing and  Growth  of  Providence,"  published  in 
the  "  Providence  Gazette."  In  the  same  year 
he  wrote  and  published,  by  order  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  a  work  entitled  "  The 
Rights  of  the  Colonies  Examined,"  which  was 
reprinted  in  London.  His  native  state  has 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  his  grave. 
.  HOPKINSON,  Fraxcis,  an  American  writer 
and  statesman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1737,  died  May  9,  1791.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
English  gentleman,  Thomas  Ilopkinson,  who 
died  when  his  son  was  14  years  of  age.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  college  of  Philadelphia  (now 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania),  having  been 
the  first  student  who  entered  that  institution  at 
its  opening,  and  he  afterward  studied  law.  He 
was  secretary  in  a  conference  held  on  the  Le- 
high between  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
and  several  Indian  tribes  in  1761,  an  event  cele- 
brated in  one  of  his  poems.  In  17 06  he  went 
to  England,  whero  he  remained  two  years. 
After  returning  to  America  he  settled  at  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J.,  where  he  married  Miss  Ann 
Borden  of  the  family  from  which  the  place  de- 
rives its  name.  In  1776  he  was  sent  from  New 
Jersey  as  one  of  her  representatives  in  congress. 
During  the  revolution  he  distinguished  himself 
by  satirical  and  political  writings,  which  attain- 
ed such  popularity  that  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  few  pens  effected  more  than  Ilopkinson's  in 
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educating  the  American  people  for  political  in- 
dependence. He  also  exercised  his  raillery  both 
in  prose  and  verse  at  the  expense  of  most  of  the 
social  follies  of  his  time.  In  1779  he  was  made 
judge  of  tlie  admiralty  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
office  he  held  for  10  years,  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  when  it  ex- 
pired. As  soon,  however,  as  Gen.  Washington 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  he  addressed  to  Hopkinson  a 
highly  complii  lentary  letter  enclosing  a  com- 
mission as  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Pennsylvania, 
lie  was  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  being 
not  only  familiar  with  science  as  it  then  existed, 
but  skilled  in  painting  and  music,  composing 
highly  popular  airs  for  his  own  songs.  Of  his 
political  writings  the  most  prominent  were  : 
"The  Pretty  Story"  (Philadelphia,  1774); 
'•  The  Prophecy"  (1776) ;  "The  Political  Cate- 
chism" (1777).  The  best  known  of  his  poems 
are:  "The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  a  humorous 
ballad,  and  "  The  New  Roof,  a  Song  for  Federal 
Mechanics."  The  "Miscellaneous  Essays  and 
Occasional  "Writings  of  Francis  Hopkinson" 
were  published  by  Dobson  (Philadelphia,  1792). 
— Josepii,  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist  and  poet, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
12,  1770,  died  there,  Jan.  15,  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
studied  law,  and  began  to  practise  at  Easton, 
Penn.,  in  1791,  whence  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Rush 
against  William  Cobbett  in  1799,  he  was  lead- 
ing counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  as  also  in  the  insur- 
gent trials  before  Judge  Chase  in  1800.  Sub- 
sequently, when  Judge  Chase  was  impeached 
before  the  U.  S.  senate,  he  chose  Mr.  Hopkinson 
to  defend  him.  From  1815  to  1819  he  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
Philadelphia.  He  opposed  the  recharter  of  the 
U.  S.  bank,  and  made  a  noted  speech  on  the 
Seminole  war.  At  the  close  of  1819  he  retired 
from  congress,  declining  a  reelection.  Haviug 
gone  to  Bordentown  to  reside,  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  New  Jersey.  In  1823  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  to  resume  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  office  which  had  been  filled 
by  his  father  under  Washington.  In  1837  he  was 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  is  however  best  known  as  the  author 
of  the  national  song  "  Hail  Columbia,"  written 
in  179S  for  the  benefit  of  an  actor  named  Fox, 
and  after  an  air  entitled  "ThePresident's March," 
composed  in  1789  by  a  German  named  Feylea 
on  the  occasion  of  Gen.  Washington's  first  visit 
to  a  theatre  in  New  York.  Hopkinson  was  for 
many  years  a  confidential  friend  of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte, then  residing  at  Bordentown,  and  dur- 
ing his  absence  always  managed  his  affairs. 

HOPKINSV1LLE,  a  township  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Christian  co.,  Ivy.,  on  Little  river,  and  on 
the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  railroad,  70  m. 
from  Nashville,  and  168  m.  S.  W.  from  Frank- 
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fort;  pop.  in  1853,  about  3,500.  It  is  well 
built  and  laid  out,  contains  6  or  8  churches,  5 
newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  an  academy,  3  semi- 
naries for  young  ladies,  manufactories  of  tobacco, 
carriages,  &c,  and  a  botanic  garden.  It  is  the 
Beat  of  one  of  the  state  lunatic'asylums,  a  hand- 
some building  368  feet  long,  with  rooms  for  300 
patients ;  it  cost  $180,000.  Ilopkinsville  was 
laid  out  in  1799,  and  incorporated  in  1806. 

HOPPIN,  Augustus,  an  American  artist,  born 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  13,  1828.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  university,  and  was  sub- 
sequently admitted  to  the  bar  of  Rhode  Island ; 
but  of  late  years  he  has  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  drawing  upon  wood.  He  has  illus- 
trated Butler's  poem  of  "  Nothing  to  Wear," 
the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  and  a 
variety  of  other  periodicals. — Thomas  F.,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
Aug.  1816,  studied  painting  with  Paul  Delaroche 
in  1837-'8,  and  subsequently  designed  the  fig- 
ures on  the  great  window  of  Trinity  church  in 
New  York.  He  has  produced  a  spirited  model 
of  a  dog,  which  has  been  cast  in  bronze,  and  nu- 
merous etchings  in  outline  and  designs  in  wood. 

HOR,  in  biblical  geography,  a  mountain  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  eastern  Palestine, 
upon  which  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  died. 
It  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  Jebel 
Haroun  (Mount  Aaron)  of  the  Arabs,  in  Arabia 
Petroea,  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  the 
range  of  Seir. 

HORACE  (Quintus  Horatius  Flaoous),  a 
Roman  poet,  born  in  Venusia,  Apulia,  Dec.  8, 
65  B.  C,  died  Nov.  27,  8  B.  C.  His  father  was 
,a  freedman,  collector,  and  proprietor  of  a  farm, 
and  though  of  servile  origin  determined  to  de- 
vote his  time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of 
his  son.  He  declined  to  send  him  to  the  com- 
mon school  of  Venusia,  but  took  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  educated  as  the  son  of  a  knight 
or  senator.  One  of  his  teachers,  the  flogging 
Orbilius  (plagosum  Orhilium),  the  poet  has  im- 
mortalized. He  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  especially  Homer  and  Livius  Andromacus, 
and  went  through  the  usual  course  of  rhetorical 
instructions,  his  father  attending  him  in  person 
to  all  his  masters,  and  guarding  him  from  tempta- 
tions. From  Rome  he  was  sent  in  his  18th 
year  to  Athens  to  continue  his  studies,  and, 
though  he  chiefly  attached  himself  to  the  philo- 
sophical tenets  of  the  Academy,  lie  heard  also 
Cratippus  the  Peripatetic  and  Philodemus  the 
Epicurean.  There,  too,  he  read  Homer  again, 
the  masterpieces  of  Grecian  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  especially  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  When 
Brutus  arrived  in  Athens  on  his  way  to  Macedo- 
nia after  the  death  of  Coesar,  Horace  enthusias- 
tically joined  him  with  other  Roman  students, 
and  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  inexperience 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune 
and  the  command  of  a  legion  in  the  republican 
army.  To  his  share  in  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
the  loss  of  his  shield,  and  his  hasty  flight,  he 
playfully  alludes  (Carm.  ii.  719),  intimating  that 
he  knew  when  he  was  beaten,  and  ascribing  his 


escape  to  Mercury,  the  god  of  poets.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  no  prospects,  his  paternal 
estate  having  been  confiscated,  but  was  enabled 
to  buy  a  clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office,  which 
furnished  scanty  emolument.  "  Bold  poverty," 
he  says,  "  impelled  me  to  write  verses."  His 
efforts  soon  won  the  attention  of  Virgil  and 
Varius,  who  introduced  him  to  Maecenas.  The 
latter  dismissed  him  with  few  words  and  no 
promises,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  him  for 
9  months,  after  which  their  friendship  rapidly 
ripened  into  intimacy.  In  the  following  year 
(37)  he  accompanied  his  patron  on  the  journey 
to  Brundusium  which  is  the  subject  of  Sat.  i.  5. 
He  soon  after  received  from  Maecenas  the  gift 
of  his  Sabine  farm,  which  he  has  often  described, 
and  which  secured  him  the  means  of  support 
and  enjoyment  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Maecenas  introduced  him 
to  the  society  of  other  distinguished  men,  as 
^Elius  Lamia,  Agrippa,  Pollio,  and  Tibullus,  and 
won  the  notice  of  Augustus  himself,  who  was 
ambitious  of  being  celebrated  by  the  poet,  but 
whose  offers  of  advancement  the  latter  seems  to 
have  declined,  though  he  expresses  in  his  odes  the 
prevailing  admiration  for  "  the  tutelary  guard- 
ian of  peace,  civilization,  and  progress."  His 
friendship  with  Maecenas  was  unbroken  till  the 
death  of  the  latter,  who  in  his  last  words  com- 
mended him  to  the  emperor :  Horatii  Flacci,  ut 
mei,  este  memor.  Horace  died  a  few  weeks 
later,  so  suddenly  that  having  no  time  to  make 
his  will  he  appointed  Augustus  his  executor 
and  heir,  and  he  was  buried  on  the  slope  of 
the  Esquiline  hill.  His  poems  contain  many 
particulars  as  to  his  person,  habits,  tastes,  and 
temperament.  He  was  of  short  stature,  with 
dark  hair  which  early  turned  gray,  and  dark 
eyes,  and  in  advanced  life  was  very  corpulent. 
He  was  never  married.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  singularly  contented  and  happy  na- 
ture, adopting  a  practical,  if  not  speculative, 
Epicureanism,  a  lover  of  choice  wines  and  good 
society,  but  generally  simple  and  frugal  in  his 
habits.  His  odes  are  exquisitely  finished,  and 
are  marked  by  a  faultless  taste  and  a  mastery  of 
metre  and  of  language,  by  keen  observation  and 
a  joyous  amenity.  His  satires  are  sketches  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  present  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  more  grave  and  severe  productions  of 
Juvenal,  which  is  explained  by  the  difference  in 
the  personal  character  and  in  the  times  of  the 
two  poets.  Hi3  epistles  are  the  most  perfect  of 
his  poems,  fully  exhibiting  his  terseness  and 
elegance  of  style,  and  abounding  in  wise  thoughts 
and  just  sentiments  on  manners  and  society, 
which  have  made  Horace  the  favorite  com- 
panion not  only  of  scholars  but  of  men  of  the 
world,  the  most  read,  best  remembered,  and 
most  frequently  quoted  of  all  the  writers  of 
antiquity. — The  best  editions  of  Horace  are 
those  of  Lambinus  (1561),  Torrentius  (Antwerp, 
1608),  Heinsius  (1612),  Bentley  (Cambridge, 
1711),  Burmann  (1713),  Sanadon  (1728),  Do- 
ring  (Leipsic,  1803),  Braunhard  (Leipsic,  1833), 
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and  Orellius  (Zurich,  1837).  Translations  of 
his  works  have  been  made  into  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean languages,  but  there  is  no  English  version 
of  his  complete  writings  which  is  much  esteem- 
ed. The  free  metrical  translations  of  various 
of  the  odes  and  satires,  however,  by  Dryden, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  others,  are  excellent.  A  col- 
lection of  translations  by  many  eminent  hands, 
including  Ben  Jonson,  Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Pope,  Chatterton,  Byron,  &c,  was 
published  by  Valpy  as  an  appendix  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Horace  by  the  Rev.  Philip 
Francis  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1831).  The  odes 
have  also  been  rendered  into  English  lyric  verse 
by  Lord  Ravensworth  (London,  1858). 

HORATII,  in  Roman  legendary  history,  three 
brothers  who  fought  with  three  Curiatii  of  Alba 
to  decide  whether  Rome  or  Alba  should  have 
supremacy.  The  Curiatii  were  all  wounded,  and 
two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed  and  one  unhurt, 
when  the  latter  pretended  to  fly,  but,  turning 
suddenly,  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents 
separately.  His  sister  Horatia  was  betrothed 
to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  as  he  returned  in 
triumph  bearing  the  mantle  of  her  lover  she 
received  him  with  wailing  and  reproaches, 
whereupon  he  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  He 
was  absolved  from  punishment,  except  that  he 
was  led  with  veiled  head  beneath  a  yoke,  tigil- 
lum  sororium,  "  the  sister's  gibbet." 

HOREB.     See  Sinai. 

HOREHOUND  (marralium  vulgare,  Linn.), 
a  plant  of  the  natural  order  labiatce  or  la- 
miacece,  of  European  derivation,  now  common 
by  our  roadsides.  Its  stems,  which  are  annual, 
springing  from  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  grow  to 
the  height  of  12  or  18  inches,  are  quadrangular, 
covered  with  down,  and  bear  in  July  and  Au- 
gust white  flowers  in  crowded  axillary  whorls. 
The  tubular  calyx  contains  4  seeds  at  its  base. 
The  herb,  like  many  others  of  the  same  order, 
is  remarkable  for  its  pleasant  odor  and  tonic 
properties,  so  that  it  is  a  favorite  domestic  med- 
icine, being  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoction, 
in  a  sirup,  and  in  candy,  especially  for  colds  and 
affections  of  the  lungs.  It  has  a  bitter  taste, 
and  this  is  imparted  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

HORIZON"  (Gr.  opifav,  from  6pi£a,  to  bound 
or  define),  the  line  that  apparently  separates 
earth  and  sky.  In  astronomy,  the  apparent 
horizon  is  a  plane  tangent  to  the  earth  at  the 
observer,  and  the  real  horizon  is  a  plane  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth  parallel  to  the  apparent 
horizon.     (See  Aetificial  Hobizox.) 

HORMAYR,  JosEPn  vox,  baron,  a  Tyrolese 
historian  and  patriot,  born  in  Innspruck,  Jan.  20, 
1781,  died  in  Munich,  Nov.  5, 1848.  He  was  the 
6cion  of  a  patrician  family  of  high  standing  in  the 
Tyrol  since  the  13th  century.  His  father  (1705 
*-'85)  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  and 
publicists  of  his  day,  and  the  first  to  protest 
against  the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confession  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.  Young  Hormayr  studied 
jurisprudence,  but  displayed  a  precocious  taste 
for  historic  studies,  and  wrote  in  his  13th  year  a 
history  of  the  dukes  of  Meran.     He  entered  the 


Austrian  military  service  in  1797,  and  served  in 
the  Tyrolese  militia.  He  held  an  office  in  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  at  Vienna  from  1801  to 
1803,  when  he  became  director  of  the  archives. 
One  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Napo- 
leon, and  anxious  to  foster  the  loyal  disposition 
of  the  Tyrolese  toward  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
he  became,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian 
government,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Tyrol,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Vorarlberg,  against  French  and  Bavarian  influ- 
ence. After  the  armistice  concluded  at  Znaym 
in  July,  1809,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where'he 
was  made  an  imperial  councillor.  In  the  literary 
labors  to  which  he  now  devoted  himself,  he  was 
interrupted  in  1813  by  a  renewed  attempt  on 
his  part  to  revolutionize  the  Tyrol;  but  he  was 
now  imprisoned  by  the  Austrian  government, 
which  was  impelled  to  this  measure  by  fear  of 
giving  umbrage  to  Bavaria,  then  on  thepoint  of 
joining  the  alliance  against  Napoleon.  He  was 
released  in  1815,  and  appointed  imperial  histo- 
riographer. He  lived  in  retirement  in  Briinn 
from  1820to  1828,  when  he  became  amember  of 
the  Bavarian  cabinet,  as  chamberlain  and  coun- 
cillor in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  From 
1832  to  1839  he  was  Bavarian  ambassador  at 
Hanover,  and  to  the  Hanse  towns  from  1839  to 
1846,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Munich  to  as- 
sume the  direction  of  the  national  archives. 
One  of  his  most  interesting  works  is  Lebens- 
Bilder  atis  dem Befreiuvgskriege  (3d  part,  with 
additions,  Jena,  1 844).  He  also  wrote  Gesehichte 
der  gefilrsteten  Grafscliaft  Tirol  (2  vols.,  Tu- 
bingen, 1S06-8);  Allgemeine  Gesehichte  der 
neuesten  Zeit  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  1817-19 ;  2d  ed., 
1831) ;  and  Das  Land  Tirolundder  Tirolerlcrkg 
1809  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1845). 

HORN,  a  modification  of  the  epidermis,  pre- 
senting the  same  structure,  whether  in  the  nails 
of  man,  the  claws  of  the  carnivora  and  birds,  the 
hoofs  and  horns  of  ruminants,  the  spines  of  the 
porcupine  and  hedgehog,  the  plates  of  the  arma- 
dillo, the  whalebone  of  cetaceans,  the  quills  of 
birds,  or  the  shell  of  tortoises.  Horn  is  com- 
posed of  coagulated  albumen,  gelatine,  and  a 
small  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime;  the  horns 
of  the  stag  and  other  deciduous  antlers  are  true 
bone,  belonging  to  the  dermal  or  exo-skeleton, 
and  shed  by  a  process  of  absorption  at  the  root 
analogous  to  that  by  which  dead  bone  is  cast 
off"  in  necrosis.  Its  structure  is  a  modification 
of  epidermic  cells,  harder  dried,  more  firmly 
adherent,  and  in  which  the  nucleus  is  generally 
invisible;  the  cells  are  arranged  in  regular 
layers,  each  indicating  a  period  of  growth,  and 
are  marked  by  perceptible  stria?.  The  above 
named  horny  tissues  are  generally  attached  at 
the  base  to  the  dermis,  and  are  removed  with 
the  skin;  they  are  constantly  growing  and 
wearing  away,  and  are  liable  to  various  de- 
formities from  accidental  circumstances;  and 
the  younger  cells  may  contain  pigment  matter. 
Sections  of  horn  under  the  microscope  are  very 
beautiful  when  seen  by  polarized  light.  The  horn 
of  the  rhinoceros,  as  already  stated  in  the  article 
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Hair,  in  its  essential  character  is  a  mere  bun- 
dle of  hairs  ;  the  substance  erroneously  called 
■whalebone,  formed  by  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  whale's  mouth,  has  no  connection  with  the 
bony  skeleton,  but  is  a  horny  tissue,  composed 
of  fibres  whose  central  portion,  like  the  med- 
ullary substance  of  hair,  contains  easily  recog- 
nizable cells.  In  the  ox,  sheep,  and  the  hollow- 
horned  ruminants,  there  is  a  central  core  of 
bone  upon  which  the  horns  are  moulded. — 
Horn  in  its  many  varieties  is  adapted  to  numer- 
ous useful  purposes;  and  it  is  an  article  of 
trade,  horns  and  hoofs  of  cattle  being  largely 
exported  from  South  America,  southern  Africa, 
ami  Russia.  The  horns  of  the  buffalo  are 
brought  from  the  East  Indies.  From  the  most 
remote  periods  horns  have  been  applied  to  vari- 
ous uses.  The  Israelites  and  Egyptians  made 
of  them  musical  instruments.  The  Latin  name 
cor  nit  was  also  the  name  for  trumpet,  and  the 
English  name  retains  the  same  application,  even 
if  the  instrument  be  made  of  brass  or  silver. 
The  form  of  the  horn  adapted  it  for  a  drinking 
utensil,  and  the  word  is  still  sometimes  employ- 
ed in  a  manner  to  suggest  this  application. 
Mr.  Aikin  states  (''Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,"  vol.  lii.)  that  horn  was  sometimes 
employed  for  suits  of  scale  armor,  and  also  for 
bows,  as  is  still  practised  iu  India  and  China.  It 
also  served  instead  of  glass  for  windows.  The 
methods  now  in  use  for  working  horn  are  de- 
scribed'in  Holtzapffel's  "Mechanical  Manipula- 
tions." The  bony  horns  of  the  deer,  being  cel- 
lular within,  are  used  only  in  their  natural  forms, 
bo  as  not  to  expose  their  internal  structure. 
They  are  sawn  and  filed  into  the  shapes  required 
for  handles  of  knives,  &c,  and  are  sometimes 
partially  straightened  by  mechanical  force  after 
being  softened  by  immersion  in  hot  water.  The 
exposed  ends  are  usually  covered  with  metallic 
caps.  The  horns  particularly  adapted  for  be- 
ing converted  into  useful  shapes  are  those  of  the 
ox,  antelope,  goat,  and  sheep  kinds,  which  by 
reason  of  their  laminated  structure  are  readily 
separated  into  layers.  They  contain  just  enough 
gelatine  in  their  composition  to  admit  of  their 
being  softened  by  the  application  of  less  heat 
than  that  of  melted  lead.  The  material  may  then 
be  cut  open  with  knives  or  shears,  flattened  into 
plates,  divided  into  leaves,  and  struck  between 
dies  like  metal.  Surfaces  also,  when  free  from 
grease,  may  be  made  to  adhere  permanently,  by 
being  heated,  moistened,  and  pressed  together, 
the  gelatine  acting  as  a  natural  solder.  The  first 
step  in  the  treatment  of  horn  is  to  separate  the 
bony  core.  For  this  purpose  it  is  macerated 
several  weeks  in  water,  which  causes  the  lining 
membrane  to  putrefy,  so  that  when  a  horn  is 
taken  out  and  rapped  upon  a  block  of  wood, 
the  core  falls  out.  This  is  burned,  to  make  the 
bone  earth  used  for  cupels  in  assaying.  The 
solid  tip  of  the  horn  is  sawn  off,  and  is  reserved 
for  handles  for  knives,  umbrellas,  &c,  and  for 
buttons.  The  remainder,  either  cut  into  short 
lengths  or  entire,  is  softened  by  immersion  for 
half  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  and  then  by  heat- 


ing in  the  flame  of  a  fire  nearly  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  melted  lead.  The  pieces,  unless  in- 
tended for  horn  cups  or  similar  objects,  are 
then  slit  open  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and 
spread  out  flat.  A  solid  block  of  iron  with  a 
conical  hole,  and  an  iron  plug  to  fit  it,  are  also 
used  to  open  horns  without  endangering  the 
scorching  of  them.  Both  being  heated  to  the 
right  temperature,  the  horn  slit  with  a  knife  is 
inserted  in  the  hole,  and  the  ping  driven  into 
the  horn  with  a  mallet.  In  a  minute  it  is  suf- 
ficiently softened  to  be  easily  opened.  The 
pieces,  now  called  flats,  are  laid  between  boards 
or  between  heated  iron  plates,  and  subjected  to 
pressure.  The  amount  of  this  for  general  pur- 
poses, as  for  combs,  is  moderate,  for  much  pres- 
sure tends  to  make  the  horn  split  into  thin 
laminoB.  But  if  thin  plates  are  to  be  made,  such 
as  are  used  for  lanterns,  a  heavy  pressure  is  re- 
quired, and  if  the  horn  is  light-colored  this  in- 
creases its  transparency.  Such  plates,  when 
separated,  are  scraped  with  a  wiry-edged  knife 
till  sufficiently  thin,  and  are  then  rubbed  with 
a  woollen  cloth  dipped  in  charcoal  dust  and 
water,  then  with  rotten  stone,  and  lastly  pol- 
ished with  horn  shavings.  The  horn  may  be 
dyed,  if  desired,  by  boiling  it  in  infusions  of 
various  colored  ingredients.  A  rich  red  brown 
color  is  given  to  it  by  a  mixture  of  quicklime, 
pearlash,  and  litharge  which  has  been  boiled 
half  an  hour  in  water  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  pulverized  dragon's  blood.  The  compound 
is  applied  hot  wherever  the  color  is  wanted, 
and  a  deeper  tinge  is  given  by  renewing  the 
application.  Horn  in  its  natural  color  is  less 
brittle  than  that  which  has  been  thus  treated. 
The  following  is  a  recently  devised  method  of 
rendering  horn  soft  and  elastic  like  whalebone. 
The  flats  are  immersed  for  several  days  in  a  bath 
of  water  100  parts,  glycerine  5  parts ;  then  in  a 
bath  of  3  quarts  of  nitric  acid,  2  quarts  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  12^  lbs.  of  tannin,  5  lbs.  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  and  5  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  with  25  gallons  of  water.  The  flats  in- 
tended for  knife  handles,  buttons,  &c,  are  cut 
with  a  saw  into  convenient  shapes,  and  theso 
when  heated  are  worked  down  with  knives 
or  spoke  shaves  as  if  they  were  wood.  "When 
sufficiently  reduced,  the  pieces  are  pres.-ed 
into  moulds,  formed  of  two  dies,  which  with 
the  horn  are  dipped  for  a  few  minutes  in  boil- 
ing water,  then  clamped  tightly  together,  and 
kept  in  this  state  about  20  minutes.  Horn  may 
also  be  softened  so  as  to  be  fit  for  moulding  by 
steeping  it  for  a  week  in  caustic  alkaline  liquor. 
The  short  lengths  of  horn  not  split  open  may 
be  made  into  drinking  cups  by  fixing  the  large 
end  to  a  lathe,  and  turning  the  cylindrical  piece 
into  shape  inside  and  out,  forming  a  groove  or 
chime  for  the  bottom  piece,  which  when  turn- 
ed into  shape  is  dropped  into  the  horn.  This 
is  first  expanded  by  heat,  and  by  cooling  it 
fixes  the  bottom  water-tight. 

HORN,  a  musical  wind  instrument,  originally 
formed,  as  its  name  denotes,  from  the  horn  of 
an  animal.     The  name  includes  a  large  family 
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of  instruments,  many  of  which  have  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  hunting  horn,  a  brass  or  copper 
tube  gradually  expanding  into  a  bell-shaped 
raoutli,  and  bent  into  a  semicircle,  was  long  the 
chief  form  extant.  Within  a  century,  however, 
the  instrument  has  been  so  greatly  improved  as 
to  rank  at  present  among  the  first  in  the  or- 
chestra. The  French  horn  consists  of  a  metallic 
tube,  about  10  feet  in  length,  bent  into  several 
circular  folds,  and  gradually  widening  toward 
the  end  whence  the  sound  issues,  called  by  the 
French  the  pavilion.  In  common  with  all  horns, 
it  is  blown  through  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece 
of  brass  or  silver,  and  the  sounds  are  regulated 
by  the  motion  of  the  player's  lips,  the  pressure 
of  his  breath,  and  by  inserting  the  hand  or  a 
pasteboard  cone  in  the  pavilion.  Horns  are 
generally  used  in  pairs,  and  are  blown  in  differ- 
ent manners,  the  first  horn  in  the  orchestra  gen- 
erally making  use  of  2  octaves,  and  the  second 
of  3  octaves.  For  the  purpose  of  adapting  them 
to  different  keys,  shifting  pieces  of  various 
lengths,  called  crooks  or  shanks,  are  added  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  Music  for  the  horn 
is  always  written  in  the  key  of  C,  an  octave 
higher  than  it  is  played.  In  order  to  procure 
clear  and  distinct  sounds  of  all  the  notes,  the 
piston  was  added  to  the  horn  by  Stoelzel ;  but 
the  pistoned  horn,  or  cornet  d  piston,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  inferior  to  tho  parent  in- 
strument in  purity  of  tone.  "Within  20  years 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
strument by  0.  J.  Sax  of  Paris,  whose  Sax  horn, 
modelled  after  the  antique,  affords  a  far  greater 
volume  of  sound  than  the  old  instrument.  The 
basset  horn  and  the  English  horn  are  not  prop- 
erly horns,  the  former  belonging  to  the  clar- 
ionets and  the  latter  to  the  hautboys.  The  Prus- 
sian horn  is  a  straight  brass  tube,  expanding 
toward  the  lower  end,  and  of  various  dimen- 
sions.    (See  Bugle  Hoen.) 

HORN,  Cape.     See  Cape  Hoen. 

HORN",  or  Hooene,  Philip  II.  de  Montmo- 
rency-Nivelle,  count  of,  a  Flemish  soldier  and 
statesman,  born  in  1522,  executed  at  Brussels, 
June  5,  1568.  His  father  was  descended  from 
the  noble  French  family  of  Montmorency,  and 
on  his  mother's  side  he  was  related  to  Lainoral 
Egmont,  with  whose  fate  his  own  was  destined 
to  be  unhappily  linked.  His  mother,  becoming 
a  widow  when  he  was  about  8  years  of  age, 
was  married  again  to  John,  count  of  Horn,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  nobles  of  the  Netherlands, 
who,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  left  his 
estates  to  his  wife's  children,  on  the  condition 
that  they  should  assume  his  name.  Philip 
count  of  Horn  thus  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  order, 
and  subsequently  received  from  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  from  Philip  II.  several  important 
trusts  and  distinctions,  including  the  decoration 
of  the  golden  fleece  and  the  appointments  of 
governor  of  Geldern  and  Zutphen,  admiral  of 
the  Flemish  fleet,  and  councillor  of  state.  He 
fought  with  reputation  in  the  battles  of  St. 
Quentin  and  Gravelines,  and  in  1559  accompa- 


nied Philip  II.  to  Spain,  where  during  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  he  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived information  of  the  designs  of  the  Span- 
ish court  against  the  Netherlands,  and  to  have 
communicated  them  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Returning  to  the  Netherlands,  he  joined  Orange 
and  Egmont  in  resisting  the  aggressive  policy 
of  Philip,  and  in  urging  him  to  recall  Cardinal 
Granvelle ;  and  with  them  lie  retired  from  the 
state  councils  until  the  departure  of  the  obnox- 
ious minister.  Like  Egmont  and  "William  of 
Orange,  he  also  declined  to  sign  the  compro- 
mise of  Breda  against  the  introduction  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  lesser  Flemish 
nobility  were  interested ;  but  his  accidental 
presence  with  his  friends  at  a  banquet  at  which 
the  signers  of  the  compromise  first  took  the 
name  of  gueax  or  "beggars"  (April,  15GG), 
proved  afterward  a  serious  charge  against  him. 
After  the  excesses  committed  by  the  iconoclasts 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting a  general  massacre  of  Catholics  at  Tour- 
nay  ;  but  his  permission  to  Protestants  to  wor- 
ship in  clothiers'  hall,  within  the  city,  subjected 
him  to  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  regent  Mar- 
garet, in  consequence  of  which  he  offered  to 
resign  all  his  offices,  and  wrote  a  blunt  letter  to 
the  king  complaining  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  Margaret,  and  protesting  that  he  would 
no  longer  treat  of  affairs  of  business  with  ladies. 
His  large  possessions  had  meanwhile  been  very 
considerably  reduced  by  disbursements  made  in 
the  king's  service,  for  which  he  had  received 
no  recompense  (his  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
having  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  400,000  florins)  ; 
and  he  retired  to  his  estates,  discontented  and 
smarting  under  many  injuries  real  or  fancied, 
but  still  loyal  to  the  crown  and  indisposed  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  resistance  already  broach- 
ed by  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  refused  at  first 
to  take  the  new  test  oath  exaqted  by  the  regent ; 
but  after  the  retirement  of  theprince  to  Germany 
he  made  her  an  offer  of  his  services,  and  agreed 
to  take  the  oath.  This  new  proof  of  loyalty  was 
of  no  avail  with  Philip,  who  had  long  decided 
upon  the  death  of  Horn  ;  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  Alva  in  Brussels,  both  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
enticed  to  that  city  and  there  arrested,  Sept.  9, 
1567,  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  other  high  of- 
fences. (See  Egmont.)  His  wife  and  mother 
made  ceaseless  efforts  to  obtain  for  him  a  fair 
trial,  and,  as  in  Egmont's  case,  appeals  for  royal 
clemency  in  his  behalf  Were  made  to  Philip  by 
potentates  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  ex- 
ecuted after  Egmont,  and  met  his  fate  with  per- 
fect composure,  although,  when  his  sentence  was 
first  made  known  to  him,  he  indignantly  pro- 
tested against  its  injustice,  exclaiming  that  it 
was  a  poor  requital  for  28  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vices to  his  sovereign.  He  was  a  man  of  impos- 
ing presence,  brave,  honest,  and  straightfor- 
ward; but  he  was  impatient  and  discontented, 
and  had  not  the  military  genius  nor  the  personal 
accomplishments  and  graces  of  his  companion 
in  misfortune. 
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HORNBEAM,  the  common  name  of  a  genus 
of  trees  (carpinus)  whose  wood  is  of  a  horny- 
texture,  and  whose  general  appearance  is  that 
of  the  beech,  the  leaves  in  particular  looking 
like  those  of  the  beech  or  birch.  The  hornbeams 
are  included  in  the  order  cupulifcrm,  to  which 
likewise  belong  the  oaks.  The  common  horn- 
beam (G.betulus,  Linn.)  is  indigenous  to  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and,  according  to  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  is  generally  a  rigid  tree  of  hum- 
ble growth.  Miller,  a  writer  on  gardening  in 
1735,  says  that  when  growing  under  favorable 
circumstances  it  will  reach  to  the  height  of  GO 
or  70  feet;  but  that  it  is  very  seldom  allowed 
to  become  a  timber  tree,  being  cut  into  what 
are  called  pollards,  and  is  so  patient  under  the 
knife  as  to  be  good  for  making  hedges.  The 
tree  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  was  called  by  the  .Greeks  fyyia  or 
yoke  tree,  from  the  use  made  of  its  wood.  Its 
comparatively  slow  growth  has  displaced  it  as  a 
hedge  plant,  for  which  beech  is  now  preferred. 
It  seems  to  be  liable  to  many  kinds  of  parasites 
in  the  forms  of  fungi  and  of  insect  larvae.  The 
oriental  hornbeam  (G.  orientalis,  De  Lamarck) 
is  only  a  dwarf  tree  or  shrub,  rising  to  the 
height  of  12  feet,  and  found  wild  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Levant.  Its  leaves  are  much  smaller, 
and  the  branches  grovv  closer  together,  than 
those  of  the  Euglish  hornbeam,  so  that  it  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for  hedges.  There  is  a  hornbeam  on 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  and,  according  to 
Royle,  also  at  Mussouree,  thriving  at  the  alti- 
tude of  6,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  wTood  is  considered  durable  and  valuable  for 
building  purposes.  The  beech-like  hornbeam 
(C '.  faginea)  is  nearly  allied  to  the  G.  orientalis, 
and  a  native  of  the  same  country.  In  the 
United  States  the  hornbeam  is  represented  in  a 
small  tree  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  growing 
along  streams,  its  trunk  covered  with  ridges, 
and  its  wood  white  and  very  hard.  It  is  the 
C-  Americana  of  Michaux.  Its  leaves  are  ovate- 
oblong,  doubly  serrate,  nearly  smooth ;  the  bar- 
ren flowers  are  borne  in  catkins  on  the  sides  of 
the  branches,  and  appear  before  the  leaves  ex- 
pand ;  the  fertile  flowers  come  out  of  the  same 
bud  with  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
When  mature,  the  fruit  heads  consist  of  a  series 
of  alternate  pairs  of  arrow-shaped  leaflets  co- 
hering at  the  base,  and  each  forming  a  cup, 
which  encloses  an  egg-shaped,  8-sided  nut.  The 
American  hornbeam,  wJiere  it  has  had  ample 
space  in  which  to  grow,  is  a  low  tree  with  a 
broad,  round,  crowded,  leafy  head,  -the  lower 
branches  bending  nearly  to  the  ground  on  every 
side.  It  is  thus  a  tree  of  some  claim  to  beauty, 
and  it  forms  an  interesting  object  in  the  forest. 
Easily  cultivated,  it  is  worthy  of  regard  in  ar- 
boriculture. Its  geographical  range  is  from  New 
England  to  Georgia. 

HORNBILL  (buceros,  Linn.),  a  genus  of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  of 
the  family  bucerotidce.  The  principal  genus  bu- 
ceros is  characterized  by  an  enormous  bill,  long, 
broad,  curved,  surmounted  by  helmet-like  prom- 


inences of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  with  com- 
pressed sides  and  acute  tip  ;  the  lateral  margins 
are  more  or  less  jagged  and  serrated  in  tho 
adult;  the  nostrils  are  basal,  lateral,  and  small ; 
the  wings  are  rather  short,  with  the  3d  quills 
nearly  as  long  as  the  4th  and  5th,  which  are 
equal  and  longest;  tail  long  and  broad,  more  or 
less  graduated;  tarsi  short,  robust,  covered  in 
front  by  large  transverse  scales ;  toes  broad  and 
long,  and  united  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  sole ;  the  hind  toe  large  and  flat,  giving  a 
firm  support  in  their  leaping  mode  of  progres- 
sion; claws  long,  curved,  and  sharp.  The  face 
and  throat  are  more  or  less  naked,  sometimes 
with  a  gular  pouch ;  above  the  eyes  are  a  few 
bristly  hairs,  like  lashes ;  tho  tongue  is  small 
and  cartilaginous.  Nearly  40  species  are  de- 
scribed, in  which  the  bill,  always  large,  has  a 
great  diversity  of  form,  varying  in  its  protuber- 
ances according  to  age;  bulky  though  it  be,  it 
is  of  a  light  and  cellular  structure,  and  by  no 
means  the  formidable  weapon  its  size  would  in- 
dicate ;  its  awkward  shape  and  slight  mechani- 
cal support  render  it  difficult  for  the  bird  to 
manage  except  for  seizing  objects  requiring 
slight  force  ;  its  thin  edges,  broken  by  use,  un- 
dergo a  constant  process  of  repair.  Most  of  the 
species  are  of  large  size ;  they  are  observed  sin- 
gly or  in  parties,  in  the  dense  jungles  and  woods, 
perched  on  the  highest  branches,  especially  on 
decayed  limbs  near  rivers;  they  feed  upon  pulpy 
fruits,  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  in- 
sects, which  they  crush  with  the  bill,  and,  after 
tossing  them  into  the  air,  swallow  whole ;  when 
hard  pressed  they  will  not  refuse  carrion.  The 
flight  is  heavy  and  straight,  generally  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  accompanied  by  a  remark- 
able noise  ;  the  cries  are  hoarse  croaks  or  harsh 
screams;  the  nest  is  hollowed  in  a  decayed  tree, 
and  the  eggs  are  about  4.  Tho  largest  species 
is  the  rhinoceros  hornbill  (B.  rhinoceros,  Linn.), 
nearly  4  feet  long  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of 
about  3  feet  ;  the  bill  is  nearly  a  foot  long,  tho 
upper  mandible  having  a  recurved  prominence 
like  a  rhinoceros  horn,  giving  the  head  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  top-heavy  ;  the  general  color 
is  black,  the  tail  being  tipped  with  dirty  white; 
the  bill  is  black  at  the  base,  reddish  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  light  yellow  at  the  point.  It  is  a  stu- 
pid and  cowardly  bird,  seldom  showing  any 
vivacity  except  when  in  search  of  food  ;  it  is 
found  in  India  and  its  archipelago,  and  is  com- 
mon in  collections  of  natural  history;  it,  is 
voracious,  and  in  captivity  is  decidedly  omni- 
vorous. The  red-billed  hornbill  (B.  erythrorhyn- 
chus,  Temm.),  a  native  of  Africa,  like  the  rest 
of  the  genus,  breeds  in  hollow  trees;  it  occu- 
pies holes,  according  to  Livingstone,  in  the  mo- 
pane  tree  (lauhinia),  a  very  hard  wood ;  the 
female  makes  her  nest  in  February,  lining  it 
with  her  own  feathers,  and  lays  4  or  5  eggs,  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's,  and  of  a  white  color  ;  she 
remains  a  close  prisoner  in  the  hole  until  the 
young  are  fully  fledged,  a  period  of  8  or  10 
weeks;  during  this  time  the  opening  is  plas- 
tered up  with  clay  by  the  male,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a  slit  3  or  4  inches  long  and  about  ^ 
an  inch  wide,  exactly  fitting  the  shape  of  his 
beak,  and  through  this  he  feeds  the  female  and 
the  young.  While  thus  imprisoned  she  gets 
very  fat,  and  is  esteemed  by  the  natives  a  dainty 
morsel ;  they  often  dig  her  out,  letting  alone 
the  lean  and  overworked  male.  The  female 
sometimes  hatches  out  2  young,  and  by  the 
time  these  are  fully  fledged  2  others  are  just 
out  of  the  egg  ;  she  then  leaves  the  nest  with 
the  2  oldest,  and  the  hole  is  again  plastered  up, 
both  parents  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  re- 
maining young  through  a  narrow  opening,  until 
they  too  are  able  to  come  forth. 

HORNBLENDE  (amphilole  of  Hauy),  a 
mineral  species  placed  by  Dana  in  the  augite 
section  of  the  anhydrous  silicates.  Its  compo- 
sition is  represented  by  the  general  formula, 
4RO  3Si03,  in  which  RO  may  be  either  lime, 
magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  or  manganese.  In 
some  varieties  the  silica  is  replaced  by  alumina. 
The  application  of  the  law  of  isomorphism  brings^, 
together  under  the  same  species  many  minerals 
that  were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct ;  and  thus 
actinolite,  tremolite,  ashestus,  and  others,  are 
now  properly  included  in  this  species.  In  com- 
mon use  the  name  is  limited,  as  it  was  formerly 
applied,  only  to  the  dark  crystalline  minerals, 
which  are  met  with  in  long  slender  prisms, 
either  scattered  in  quartz,  granite,  and  other 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  or  generally 
disseminated  throughout  their  mass;  constitut- 
ing with  feldspar  alone  greenstone  and  varieties 
of  the  trappean  rocks  and  also  hornblende  slate ; 
with  feldspar  and  quartz,  the  rock  syenite,  or 
if  mica  too  be  present,  syenitic  granite.  The 
crystals  are  also  aggregated  together  to  form 
rocks  called  hornblende  or  amphibole  rocks, 
the  texture  of  which  is  sometimes  granular. 
The  color  of  the  mineral  is  usually  black  or 
dark  green,  owing  to  the  presence  of  much  iron; 
its  hardness  is  5-6 ;  specific  gravity,  3.1-3.4. 
It  has  close  affinities  with  augite,  and  on  cool- 
ing after  fusion  it  has  been  found  to  assume  the 
form  and  cleavage  of  this  mineral.  It  appears 
to  have  been  produced  under  conditions  of 
fusion  and  cooling  which  cannot  be  imitated  in 
the  laboratory,  the  crystals  obtained  artificially 
being  of  the  augite  type. 

HORNE,  Geoege,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate 
and  author,  born  in  Otham,  Keut,  Nov.  1, 1730, 
died  in  Bath,  Jan.  17,  1792.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy, and  in  1753  took  orders,  and  soon  became 
distinguished  as  a  preacher.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  college  in  176S;  chaplain  to 
the  king  in  1771 ;  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1776 ;  dean  of  Canterbury 
in  1781 ;  and  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1790.  His 
writings,  which  are  numerous  and  on  various 
subjects,  were  collected  and  published  in  1795,  in 
6  vols.,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  &c,  by  his  chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  William  Jones.  Sympathizing  in 
the  views  of  John  Hutchinson,  his  first  publica- 
tion was  an  ironical  attack  on  the  philosophy  of 
Newton  in  1751,  in  which  he  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  heathen  notions  of  Cicero's  Somni- 


vm  Scipionis  and  the  Newtonian  doctrines. 
This  was  followed  by  other  similar  works  in 
the  next  10  years,  in  which  he  attacked  such 
men  asDrs.  KennicottandShuckford.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  sermons ;  letters  to 
Dr.  Priestley ;  letters  on  infidelity  ;  and  a  letter 
to  Adam  Smith  on  the  life,  death,  and  philoso- 
phy of  David  Hume.  His  great  work,  however, 
is  his  "Commentary  on  the  Psalms"  (2  vols. 
4to.,  Oxford,  1776),  on  which  he  bestowed  the 
labor  of  20  years. 

HORNE,  Riciiaed  Hexp.t,  an  English  author, 
born  in  London  in  1803.  Disappointed  in  the 
hope  of  securing  a  military  appointment  in  the 
East  India  company's  service,  he  entered  the 
Mexican  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  served  un- 
til the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  independence. 
Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to  literature 
in  London,  and  wrote  "Cosmo  de  Medicis," 
"The  Death  of  Marlowe,"  and  "The  Death 
Fetch,"  tragedies  founded  on  Elizabethan 
models ;  followed  by  the  "  Adventures  of  a 
Loudon  Doll,"  "The  Good-Natured  Bear,"  and 
"An  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium,  and 
Barriers  excluding  Men  of  Genius  from  the 
Public"  (8vo.,  1838).  Subsequently  he  pro- 
duced another  tragedy,  "Gregory  the  Seventh" 
(1840),  preceded  by  an  essay  on  tragic  influence 
which  has  been  much  commended  ;  a  "  Life  of 
Napoleon"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1841);  and  in  1843, 
"  Orion,  an  Epic  Poem,"  the  price  of  which  was 
announced  upon  the  title  page  to  be  one  far- 
thing. This  sarcasm  upon  the  public  apprecia- 
tion of  modern  epic  poetry  attracted  attention 
to  the  work,  and  3  large  editions  were  soon  sold 
at  a  farthing  per  copy.  In  the  4th  edition  the 
price  was  raised  to  a  shilling,  and  in  the  5th  to 
half  a  crown,  so  that  the  speculation  eventually 
proved  a  good  one.  The  poem  is  perhaps  his 
best  literary  production.  It  was  succeeded  by 
"A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  a 
series  of  criticisms  on  living  English  authors; 
"  Spirit  of  Peers  and  People"  (8vo.) ;  "  Ballads 
and  Romances"  (12mo.,  1846) ;  "Judas  Iscariot, 
a  Miracle  Play,  with  Poems"  (8vo.,  1848) ;  "  The 
Poor  Artist,  or  Seven  Eyesights  and  One  Ob- 
ject" (1850);  and  "The  Dreamer  and  the 
Worker"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1851).  In  1852,  in 
company  with  William  Ilowitt  and  others,  he 
left  England  to  settle  in  Australia,  and,  after 
digging  for  some  time  with  varied  success,  be- 
came consecutively  a  chief  of  mounted  police 
and  gold  commissioner  and  territorial  magis- 
trate. His  last  worjc,  "Australian  Facts  and 
Prospects,"  was  published  in  the  latter  part  of 
1859.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he 
is  the  author  of  articles  in  various  periodicals. 

HORNE,  Thomas  Haetwell,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish author,  born  Oct.  20,  1780.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  hospital,  where  he  remained 
from  1789  to  1795,  after  which  he  became  a 
clerk  in  a  barrister's  office,  and  devoted  his  leis- 
ure to  solitary  study.  In  his  19th  year  he  pub- 
lished his  "Brief  View  of  the  Necessity  and 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation."  Applying 
himself  with   great  diligence   to  the  study  of 
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Bacrcd  literature,  lie  produced  in  1818  his  "In- 
troduction to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge 
of  the   Holy  Scriptures,"  in  consideration  of 
which  lie  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  without 
the  usual  preliminaries.   He  received  the  degree 
of  B.D.  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
in  1833  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Edmund  the  King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lon- 
don, having  previously  been  made  a  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's.     In  this  office  he  has  found  time 
to  produce  a  great  number  of  theological  and 
bibliographical   works.      The   most   important 
of  them   is  his    "Introduction"   (10th  ed.,  4 
vols,  in  5,  London,  1856 ;  also  many  editions 
in  America),  one  of    the  most  elaborate  and 
highly  esteemed  critical  works  on  the  Scriptures. 
Among  his  other  publications  are:  an  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Bibliography"  (2  vols., 
1814) ;  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Hogarth  (2 
vols.,  1821) ;  "  Manual  for  the  Afflicted  "  (1832 ; 
3d  ed.  1842 ;  reprinted  in  Boston,  1833) ;  "  Prot- 
estant Memorial "  (1835 ;  10th  ed.  1850) ;  "  Man- 
ual of  Biblical  Bibliography"  (1839),  which  also 
formed  part  of  the  "  Introduction"  till  the  10th 
edition   of  the  latter ;    "  Mariolatry,  or  Facts 
and  Evidences  demonstrating  the  Worship  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Church  of  Rome"  (1840; 
edition  by  S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.D.,  Hartford,  1844); 
"  Popery  the  Enemy  and  Falsifier  of  Scripture" 
(1844) ;  and  numerous  articles  in  critical  period- 
icals and  in  the  " Encyclopaedia Metropolitana." 
HORNED  FROG,  or  Horned  Toad,  an  igua- 
nian  lizard  of  the  genus  pliri/nosoma  (Wieg- 
tnann).     In  its  general  aspect  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  frog,  and  in  its  sluggishness  a  toad, 
hence  the  common  names;  but  it  is  a  true  liz- 
ard, and  in  no  respect  a  batrachian.  The  genus, 
which  comprises  about  half  a  dozen  species,  all 
North  American,  is  characterized  by  a  more  or 
less  circular  or  oval  body,  flattened,  and  covered 
with  tuberculated  scales ;  head  short,  triangular, 
with  prominent  vertex,  and  sharp   spines  or 
rough  knobs;    the  temporal  region  much  de- 
veloped; neck  very  short,  and  witli  transverse 
folds    underneath;    nostrils    lateral,    near  the 
snout;  tympanum  visible  but  depressed;  den- 
tated  margin  on  the  flanks ;  no  spinal  or  caudal 
crest;  tail  short  and  conical,  with  similar  spiny 
scales;  legs  of  nearly  equal  length   and   size, 
with  5  toes  on  each,  moderate,   the   2d   the 
longest,  and  with  sharp  and  curved  nails;  fem- 
oral pores,  but  no  anal  present.     The  species 
are  found  in  California,  Oregon,  Mexico,  and 
the  S.  W.  states.     For  full  descriptions  of  the 
species  by  Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard,  see  Capt. 
Stansbury's  "  Expedition  to  Great  Salt  Lake," 
and  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Mexican  Boundary  Survey." 
The  best  known  species  is  the  P.  cornutwn, 
about  4J  inches  long ;  the  general  color  above 
is  a  dusky  gray,  with  black  bars  and  markings ; 
below,  silvery  white.     This  species  is  not  un- 
frequently  carried  to  the  north  from  Texas ;  in 
confinement  it  is  sluggish  and  will  rarely  take 
food,  but  is  said  to  be  active  in  pursuit  of  its  in- 
sect prey  in  the  wild  state ;  it  is  very  gentle  in 
its  disposition.     It  passes  the  winter  in  a  state 


of  lethargy  in  holes  dug  by  various  rodents,  ap- 
pearing about  April  and  disappearing  about  Oc- 
tober, at  which  seasons  travellers  are  frequently 
annoyed  by  their  seeking  shelter  from  the  cold 
night  air  in  the  folds  of  their  blankets;  their 
spiny  covering  makes  them  not  very  comfort- 
able bedfellows. — This  name  has  also  been 
given  to  a  true  batrachian,  a  frog  of  the  genus 
ceralophrys,  in  which  the  head  is  more  or  less 
roughened  and  spiny ;  it  is  3  times  as  large  as 
the  common  frog,  with  an  enormous  mouth; 
all  the  species  live  in  tropical  South  America, 
and  feed  upon  small  rodents,  birds,  other  frogs, 
toads,  and  mollusks. 

HORNEMANN,  Friedrich  Konrad,  a  Ger- 
man traveller,  born  in  Hildesheim  in  1772,  died 
in  Tripoli  in  1800.  In  1707  he  set  out  from 
Alexandria  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  was 
made  a  prisoner  during  his  stay  at  Cairo.  Re- 
leased by  the  French  and  provided  with  pass- 
ports by  Napoleon,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Fez- 
^an,  and  was  about  continuing  his  journey  when 
ne  died.  The  diary  of  his  journey  from  Cairo  to 
Moorzook  was  published  in  London  in  1802  in 
one  4to.  volume. 

HORNER,  Francis,  a  British  statesman  and 
essayist,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  12,  1778, 
died  in  Pisa,  Feb.  8,  1817.  He  was  educated 
at  the  high  school  and  university  of  Edinburgh, 
studied  for  the  bar  with  Henry  Brougham,  and 
was  one  of  the  originators,  with  him,  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Review."  His  articles  are  chiefly 
on  subjects  connected  with  politics.  His  native 
city  affording  too  limited  a  field  for  his  ambition, 
in  1802  he  removed  to  London,  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1807. 
He  became  intimato  with  the  leading  whigs, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
East  India  company  for  settling  the  nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  and  in  1800  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  the  ministerial  borough  of  St. 
Ives.  He  lost  his  seat  in  1807,  when  parliament 
was  dissolved  after  a  change  of  ministry,  but  3 
months  afterward  obtained  a  seat  as  member 
for  Wcndover.  Be  spoke  little  at  first,  and  then 
only  on  matters  of  business;  but  the  ability 
which  he  displayed  on  all  questions  of  political 
economy  soon  began  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion. Perhaps  his  greatest  effort  was  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  great  bullion  question  in  1810,  and 
it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  un- 
limited issue  of  paper  money  by  the  bank  of 
England  and  private  banks  was  stopped.  In 
1811  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Grenville  a  situa- 
tion as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 
but  declined  it.  In  the  general  election  of  1812 
he  was  not  returned  to  parliament,  but  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  Grenville  procured  him  a  seat 
for  the  marquis  of  Buckingham's  borough  of  St. 
Mawes.  He  became  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  whig  party  in  the  house,  but  disagreed  with 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  question  of  war  after  Na- 
poleon's return  from  Elba,  and  consequently 
tendered  the  resignation  of  his  seat,  which  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham  refused  to  accept.  His 
last  speech  was  on  June  25,  1816,  in  favor  of 
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the  Catholic  claims  and  deprecating  the  harsh 
treatment  of  Ireland ;  soon  after  which  lie  made 
a  visit  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
died  abroad.  His  private  character  was  no  less 
honorable  and  upright  than  his  public  life,  and 
his  premature  death  was  universally  lamented. 
His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  Sydney 
Smith  :  "  The  commandments  were  written  in 
his  face,  and  I  have  often  told  him  there  was 
not  a  crime  he  might  not  commit  with  impu- 
nity, as  no  judge  or  jury  who  saw  him  would 
ever  give  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  to  any 
evidence  against  him ;  there  was  in  his  look  a 
calm  settled  love  of  all  that  was  good  and  hon- 
orable—  an  air  of  wisdom  and  sweetness;  you 
saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  great  man,  whom 
nature  had  intended  for  a  leader  of  human  be- 
ings; you  ranged  yourself  willingly  under  his 
banners,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  sway." 
Lord  Cockburn,  in  his  "  Memorials  of  his 
Time"  (Edinburgh,  1856),  says  of  him:  "It 
was  the  force  of  his  character  that  raised  him  ; 
and  this  character  not  impressed  upon  him  by 
nature,  but  formed,  out  of  no  peculiarly  fine 
elements,  by  himself.  There  were  many  in  the 
house  of  commons  of  far  greater  ability  and 
eloquence,  but  no  one  surpassed  him  in  the  com- 
bination of  an  adequate  portion  of  these  with 
moral  worth."  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Romilly, 
Alison,  and  others  equally  eminent  in  literature 
and  in  public  life,  were  also  his  intimate  friends, 
and  in  their  speeches  and  by  the  pen  have 
borne  similar  testimony  to  his  virtues  and  his 
greatness.  Jeffrey  wrote  that  he  had  known 
no  instance  in  which  so  warm  and  so  honorable 
a  testimony  from  men  of  all  parties  had  been 
borne  to  the  merits  of  a  private  individual.  His 
monument  by  Chantrey  was  erected  in  "West- 
minster abbey.  His  "Memoirs-and  Correspond- 
ence" was  edited  by  his  brother  Leonard  (2  vols., 
London,  1843;  Boston,  1853);  in  the  appendix 
to  which  may  be  found  several  of  his  more 
important  speeches  in  parliament. — Leoxakd, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  Scottish 
author,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  ceutury.  He  was  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  an  early  age  manifested  a  taste  for 
geological  studies.  In  1827  lie  received  the 
appointment  of  warden  of  the  university  of 
London,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  largely 
participated ;  and  since  1S33  he  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  inspectors  under  the  factories  act, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  labored  with  benefit 
in  behalf  of  the  operatives  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets  on  social  questions,  of  papers  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  of  an  address  before  the 
geological  society  of  London,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1847.  In  1843  he  edited  the  "  Me- 
moirs and  Correspondence"  of  his  brother 
Francis  (2  vols.  8vo.). 

HORNET,  a  stinging  hymenopterous  insect, 
of  the  family  diploptera  and  tribe  of  vespiarice 
or  wasps,  under  which  title  their  family  and 
generic  characters  will  be  given.  The  Euro- 
pean hornet  (cespa  crabro,  Linn.)  is  about  an 


inch  long,  larger  than  the  common  wasp ;  the 
thorax  is  black  in  the  middle,  and  brown  else- 
where ;  the  abdomen  is  black  with  yellow 
borders,  and  below  yellow  with  black  spots; 
the  upper  lip  yellow,  and  the  eyes  blackish ; 
the  body  smooth ;  the  wings  are  longitudinally 
folded,  and  the  mandibles  strong  and  dentated. 
The  hornets,  like  the  wasps,  live  in  society,  in 
nests  containing  males,  females,  and  neuters, 
the  last  two  of  which  do  all  the  work  and  are 
armed  with  a  venomous  sting ;  their  societies 
are  republican,  several  females  and  their  broods 
living  and  working  harmoniously  together. 
The  nest  is  built  in  decayed  trees,  old  posts, 
and  in  almost  any  sheltered  place  in  barns 
and  porticoes;  it  is  of  a  rounded  form,  made 
of  coarse  materials,  and  of  the  color  of  faded 
leaves;  the  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  com- 
posed are  prepared  from  particles  of  old  wood 
or  bark  by  their  mandibles,  reduced  to  a  kind 
of  pcqner  mache  or  soft  pasteboard ;  with  this, 
after  the  inside  of  the  nest  has  been  thickly 
plastered,  they  make  horizontal  combs  suspend- 
ed from  above  by  strong  columns,  the  central 
being  the  largest ;  the  cells  are  hexagonal,  with 
the  opening  downward.  A  few  females,  or 
perhaps  a  single  one,  having  escaped  the  rigors 
of  winter,  begin  to  construct  a  few  cells,  and 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring,  the  first  broods  being 
neuters,  which  when  perfect  help  their  mothers 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  nest;  the  larva} 
are  footless,  each  enclosed  in  a  separate  cell, 
where  it  is  fed  on  insects  and  honey  stolen  from 
bees;  when  the  larva?  have  acquired  their  full 
growth,  they  line  the  cell  with  silk,  covering 
the  opening,  and  in  this  undergo  their  meta- 
morphosis. The  neuters  aid  in  building  the 
other  nests,  and  in  feeding  the  successive  broods 
of  larvre  ;  as  the  family  increases,  new  cells  and 
additional  platforms  are  constructed.  The  young 
females  and  young  males  come  forth  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  and  all  larvae  which  can- 
not become  perfect  before  cold  weather  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  neuters ;  the  males  perform  no 
labor ;  both  sexes  meet  on  the  trees  in  autumn, 
feeding  on  saccharine  juices,  and  soon  perish 
from  the  cold.  There  are  about  150  individ- 
uals in  a  nest.  Hornets  prey  upon  other  insects, 
especially  flies,  upon  flesh,  and  ripe  and  sweet 
fruits;  they  also  rob  bees  of  their  honey;  a 
hornet's  nest  suspended  in  a  place  infested  by 
flies  will  soon  perceptibly  diminish  their  num- 
bers. If  their  nest  be  disturbed,  they  fiercely 
attack  and  sting  the  intruder,  causing  a  painful 
and  frequently  dangerous  wound.  The  wasp 
called  hornet  or  "yellow  jacket "  in  New  Eng- 
land is  the  F.  macuhita  (Linn.)  ;  it  is  too  com- 
mon to  need  any  description,  and  its  habits  are 
those  of  the  family  ;  it  is  often  seen  on  tree*  in- 
fested with  aphides  or  plant  lice,  for  the  sake 
of  devouring  and  of  carrying  to  its  young  the 
honey  clew  or  sugary  excretion  of  these  insects. 
This  species  is  very  fierce  if  attacked.  The  nests 
of  some  of  the  South  American  species,  cleared 
of  the  platforms  of  cells,  are  used  as  baskets, 
being  light,  strong,  and  very  tight.     Hornets, 
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like  the  other  wasps,  make  no  honey.  Many 
large  wasps,  varied  with  Mack  and  yellow,  are 
called  hornets  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

HORNPIPE,  a  wind  instrument,  once  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  Welsh  peasantry,  and  prohably 
still  in  use  among  tliem,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
pipe  with  holes  at  stated  distances,  and  a  horn 
at  each  end.  The  tone  is  pleasing,  and  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  hautboy.  For  this 
instrument  was  composed  the  lively  dance  tune 
known  as  the  hornpipe,  a  name  applied  also  to 
the  dance  which  accompanies  it.  Roth  the  tune 
and  the  dance  are  supposed  to  be  of  English  in- 
vention, and  the  former  is  generally  in  triple 
time,  6  crotchets  in  a  bar. 

HOROLOGY.     See  Clocks  ahd  Watches. 

IIORROCKS,  or  Horrox,  Jkrkmtah,  an  Eng- 
lish astronomer,  born  in  Toxteth,  near  Liverpool, 
about  1619,  died  Jan.  3, 1G41.  At  Cambridge  he 
paid  particular  attention  to  astronomy,  and  he 
lias  described  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
finding  the  works  of  good  authors  on  the  subject. 
After  devoting  some  time  to  the  works  of  Lans- 
berg,  which  he  afterward  regretted,  he  found  the 
writings  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  and  stud- 
ied them  with  great  attention.  lie  was  the  first 
to  observe  the  planet  Venus  on  the  disk  of  the 
suit.  This  observation  was  made  Nov.  24, 1G39, 
and  his  account  of  it,  called  Venus  in  Sole  visa, 
was  printed  by  Ilevelius  at  the  end  of  his  Mcr- 
curius  in  Sole  visits  (Dantzic,  1002).  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  theory  that  the  lunar  mo- 
tions might  be  represented  by  supposing  an  el- 
liptic orbit,  if  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse 
were  made  to  vary,  and  an  oscillatory  motion 
given  to  the  line  of  apsides.  Newton  afterward 
verified  his  suppositions,  and  showed  that  they 
were  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  remaining  works  of  Horrocks  were  pub- 
lished by  Wallis  in  1672,  with  an  exposition  of 
his  lunar  theory  by  Flamsteed. 

HORPvY,  an  E.  district  of  S.  Carolina,  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  and  N.  Carolina,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Little  Pedee,  which  flows  into 
the  Great  Pedee  on  the  S.  W.  border  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  drained  by  the  Waccamaw  river ;  area, 
1,200  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,G4G,  of  whom 
2,075  were  slaves;  white  pop.  in  1859,  5,727. 
It  has  a  low  marshy  surface,  and  is  partly  cov- 
ered with  large  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  is 
generally  poor.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
127,1"00  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  137,303  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  484,970  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were 
50  grist  mills,  23  turpentine  distilleries,  33 
churches,  and  488  pupils  attending  public 
schools.     Capital,  Conwayborough. 

IIOKSA.     See  IIexgist. 

HORSE,  a  well  known,  simple-hoofed,  non- 
ruminating  quadruped,  constituting  the  soliped 
family  of  Cuvier's  order  of  pachydermata ;  and, 
in  Prof.  Owen's  system,  the  family  solidungula, 
of  the  order  perissodactyla  (odd-toed),  of  the 
group  ungulata  (hoofed),  and  of  the  mamma- 
lian sub-class  gyrencephala  (wave-brained). 
Zoologically  considered,  the  family  consists  of 
the  single   genus  eauv*  (Linn.),   distinguished 


from  all  other  quadrupeds  by  having  only  one 
apparent  toe  and  a  single  solid  hoof  on  each 
foot,  although  under  the  skin  on  the  sides  of  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  two  others  on  each  limb.  The  den- 
tition is :  6  sharp  and  cutting  incisors  in  each 
jaw;  6  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  with 
crowns  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  having  tho 
surface  intersected  by  deep  plates  of  enamel 
arranged  in  4  crescentic  masses,  and  with  a 
small  additional  disk  of  enamel  on  the  inner 
border  of  the  upper  teeth ;  there  are  also,  in 
the  males,  2  small  upper  canines,  and  sometimes 
lower  ones,  usually  absent  in  the  females ;  there 
is  a  considerable  space  between  the  canines  and 
the  molars,  opposite  the  commissure  of  the  lips, 
which  man  has  availed  himself  of  to  introduce 
the  bit,  by  which  this  powerful,  intelligent,  and 
useful  animal  is  subjugated  to  his  uses ;  in  the 
young  animal  there  are  also  deciduous  molars. 
The  different  species  of  equns,  as  the  zebras  and 
the  asses  (mentioned  in  the  article  Ass),  so  re- 
semble each  other  in  outward  form  and  inter- 
nal economy,  that  the  description  of  the  typical 
species,  the  horse,  will  answer  for  all,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  structural  peculiarities ;  they 
are  so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  that  they 
will  breed  together,  producing  more  or  less  fer- 
tile hybrids,  as  is  well  known  in  the  cases  of 
the  horse  and  ass,  and  both  with  the  zebras, 
&c.  The  skull  of  the  horse  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  width  between  the  orbits,  its  flatness, 
the  length  of  the  face  compared  with  the  crani- 
um, and  the  vertical  depth  of  the  lower  jaw; 
the  intermaxillaries  project  considerably  beyond 
the  nasal  bones,  the  latter  overhanging  tho 
cavity  of  the  nostrils;  the  temporal  arch  is 
short,  straight,  and  situated  in  the  posterior 
third  of  the  skull.  The  cervical  vertebra)  are 
of  large  size,  and  the  posterior  are  oblong  with 
short  processes,  so  as  to  secure  great  freedom 
of  motion  in  the  neck ;  the  dorsals  are  18,  with 
short  transverse  processes,  and  very  long  spinous 
anteriorly  to  afford  origins  for  the  ligament 
which  supports  the  head ;  the  lumbar  are  6 
(but  5  in  the  ass),  broad  and  firmly  joined  to- 
gether, with  remarkably  well  developed  pro- 
cesses, especially  the  transverse;  the  sacrum  is 
a  single  bone,  made  up  of  5  consolidated  verte- 
brae, in  a  continuous  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
spine,  and  united  to  the  last  lumbar  by  the  very 
large  articulating  oblique  processes  of  the  lat- 
ter, securing  a  springiness  in  this  region  in  leap- 
ing and  galloping;  the  caudals  vary  from  17  to 
21,  having  the  form  of  vertebra  only  in  the 
upper  ones.  The  chest  is  capacious,  compressed 
laterally  in  front,  and  prolonged  in  advance  of 
the  first  rib  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the 
thorax  of  a  bird ;  in  the  middle  and  posterior 
portions  it  is  rounded,  and  extends  far  back 
toward  the  pelvis;  the  ribs  are  18  pairs,  the 
anterior  broad  and  massive  (8  being  true),  and 
the  posterior  more  slender.  The  clavicle  is 
absent,  and  the  coracoid  process  very  rudiment- 
ary; the  shoulder  blades  are  triangular,  with  a 
prominent  spine,  closely  approximated  to  the 
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chest,  transmitting  the  weight  of  this  half  of 
the  body  perpendicularly  to  the  ground;  the 
arm  bone  is  short  and  strong;  the  forearm  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  tbe  greatly  developed 
radius,  the  ulna  being  a  mere  appendage  con- 
solidated in  the  adult  animal  to  its  posterior 
surface,  though  its  olecranon  process  is  of  large 
size,  affording  a  powerful  purchase  to  the  ex- 
tensor muscles ;  there  are  no  movements  of 
pronation  and  supination,  but  only  of  hinge- 
tike  flexion  and  extension.  The  carpus  or  wrist 
has  7  Ixmes  in  2  rows,  4  in  the  upper  and  3  in 
the  lower;  the  metacarpus  consists  of  a  single 
long  bone,  the  shank  or  cannon  bone,  and  of  2 
smaller  supplementary  pieces;  this  long  bone 
represents  the  middle  finger  metacarpal  of  the 
human  hand,  and  the  others  the  ring  and  fore- 
finger metacarpals,  those  of  the  thumb  and  lit- 
tle finger  being  absent.  The  fore  foot  is  made 
up  of  3  bones  representing  the  3  phalanges  of  a 
middle  finger,  called  respectively  the  great  and 
little  pastern  and  coffin  bones,  the  latter  large 
and  crescentic,  supporting  the  hoof;  there  are 
also  3  sesamoid  bones  implanted  in  the  flexor 
tendon  of  the  foot.  The  pelvis  is  remarkable 
for  the  elongation  of  the  ilium  and  the  outward 
extension  of  the  crest  and  spine  ;  the  thigh 
bone  is  massive,  and  so  short  that  it  is  entirely 
concealed  under  the  integuments  of  the  trunk, 
what  is  commonly  called  the  thigh  being  in 
reality  the  leg;  the  leg  is  formed  almost  entire- 
ly by  the  tibia,  which  is  very  strong  at  its  upper 
portion,  the  fibula  being  a  long  slender  bone 
among  the  muscles  lost  about  the  lower  third 
of  the  tibia ;  the  tarsus  consists  of  6  bones,  the 
astragalus  or  cockal  bone,  the  os  calcis  or  heel 
bone,  the  cuboid,  the  navicular,  and  the  middle 
and  lesser  cuneiform  bones,  the  internal  or  great 
cuneiform  being  absent  with  the  great  toe  which 
it  supports ;  the  metatarsus  and  the  hind  foot 
are  constituted  as  in  the  anterior  limb,  and  the 
bones  have  received  the  same  names.  The 
muscular  system  of  the  horse  is  very  different 
from  that  of  man,  and  has  been  described  mi- 
nutely in  treatises  on  veterinary  medicine.  The 
])anniculus  carnosus,  of  which  the  platysma 
myoides  of  man  is  a  rudiment,  is  greatly  devel- 
oped, and  very  movable,  affording  support  and 
protection  to  various  organs.  The  spinal  mus- 
cles are  of  great  extent  and  strength,  especially 
in  the  neck  and  tail,  which  admit  of  much  pre- 
cision and  grace  of  motion;  the  extensors  of 
the  forearm,  the  gluteus  medius  (the  kicking 
muscle),  and  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  extremi- 
ties, and  neck,  are  generally  very  powerful ;  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  those  of  the 
lips  and  nostrils,  are  largely  developed,  giving 
the  well  known  variety  of  facial  expression  in 
this  animal.  The  molar  teeth  of  the  horse  may 
be  known  from  those  of  other  herbivora  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  patches  of  enamel  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  by  their  great  length  before  they 
divide  into  fangs.  The  incisors  are  close  together 
in  a  circle  at  the  end  of  the  jaws,  slightly  curved, 
with  long  simple  fangs;  the  crowns  are  broad, 
thick,  and  short,  of  an  elliptical  form  before 


they  are  much  worn  ;  a  fold  of  enamel  pene- 
trates the  crown  like  the  inverted  finger  of  a 
glove,  which  presents  an  island  of  enamel  en- 
closing a  cavity  partly  filled  with  cement  and 
partly  by  the  food;  this  is  called  the  "mark," 
and  is  useful  in  determining  the  age  of  the 
animal,  disappearing  in  very  old  horses,  whose 
teeth  get  worn  below  the  penetrating  fold  ;  ac- 
cording to  Owen,  it  is  usually  obliterated  in  the- 
middle  incisors  of  the  2d  set  at  the  Cth  year, 
and  in  the  next  and  outer  pairs  in  the  7th  and 
8th  years  respectively  in  the  lower  jaw,  re- 
maining longer  in  the  upper,  and  in  both  it3 
place  is  indicated  for  years  by  the  darker  color 
of  the  cement,  even  to  the  age  of  lfi,  after  which 
the  summits  begin  to  assume  a  triangular  form  ; 
the  milk  incisors  are  all  shed  before  the  a^e  of  5 
years.  The  salivary  glands,  especially  the  pa- 
rotid, are  remarkably  developed;  the  stomach 
is  simple  and  capacious ;  the  intestinal  canal  is 
long,  but  short  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
ruminants ;  but  the  colon  is  of  enormous  ca- 
pacity, as  also  is  the  caecum,  apparently  occupy- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ; 
the  small  intestine  is  about  56  feet  long,  with  a 
circumference  of  from  21  to  6  inches;  the 
csecum  is  21  feet  long,  and  2  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  widest  part;  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum are  21  feet  long,  the  former  averaging  2 
feet  in  circumference;  the  whole  canal,  there- 
fore, is  about  80  feet  long.  The  liver  w<  g 
between  4  and  5  lbs.,  having  no  gall  bladder, 
and  the  spleen  12  ounces ;  the  urinary  bladder 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
animal,  its  circumference  when  moderately  dis- 
tended being  about  1^-feet;  the  mammary  nip- 
ples are  2,  inguinal,  and  have  at  the  base  a 
hollow  cavity  which  permits  the  accumulation 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk,  which  is 
often  removed  by  man  as  an  article  of  diet, 
especially  for  invalids.  The  hoof  of  the  horse 
presents  an  admirable  adaptation  to  secure  so- 
lidity and  elasticity  in  an  instrument  of  pro- 
gression ;  the  whole  exterior  horny  covering, 
to  which  the  shoe  is  attached,  composed  of 
modified  epidermic  structure  (see  Horn),  is  a 
hollow  cone  truncated  above,  into  which  the 
coffin  bone  is  received;  highe>t  in  front,  it 
gradually  diminishes  backward,  v\  here  it  is  sud- 
denly turned  inward,  becoming  mixed  with  the 
sole,  supporting  the  under  parts  of  the  foot,  and 
protecting  the  sole  and  the  frog  from  too  rough 
pressure  against  the  ground  ;  this  internal  wall, 
called  the  "  bars  of  the  foot,"  by  its  sloping  di- 
rection distributes  the  weight  of  the  body  to- 
ward the  sides  of  the  hoof,  with  whose  numer- 
ous perpendicular  horny  laminse  interdigitate 
similar  processes  from  the  vascular  surface  of 
the  coffin  bone.  In  the  triangular  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  foot  is  an  elastic  horny  mass  call- 
ed the  frog,  its  base  connecting  the  posterior 
curves  of  the  hoof,  the  sides  united  with  the 
bar,  and  the  point  extending  about  to  the  centre 
of  the  sole  ;  on  the  sides  are  deep  channels,  to  al- 
low of  its  expansion  and  render  the  foot  elastic; 
its   actual    thickness   in    horn  is  not  so  great 
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as  farriers  seem  to  think,  from  the  freedom 
with  which  they  use  the  paring  knife;  in  a 
well  formed  foot,  the  base  of  the  frog  ought  to 
occupy  a  Gth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  of  the  hoof;  in  the  centre  of  the  frog  is  a 
horny  conical  cavity  of  considerable  depth, 
Which  protects  the  partially  cleft  foot  from 
further  rupture,  adds  to  the  elasticity,  secures  a 
firmer  hold  on  loose  soils,  and  passing  above 
into  the  substance  of  the  sensitive  frog  serves 
to  unite  firmly  the  two  halves  of  the  foot,  which 
are  completely  divided  in  ruminants  ;  this  horny 
cone  has  been  called  the  frogstay  or  bolt.  The 
sensitive  frog  falls  into  the  inverted  arch  of  the 
horny  frog,  which  are  thus  held  mutually  in 
place  and  preserved  from  external  shock.  The 
sole  is  an  irregular  plate  of  horn,  closing  up  the 
lower  opening  of  the  foot,  of  an  arched  form, 
abutting  everywhere  against  the  sides  of  the 
wall,  another  contrivance  for  securing  elasticity. 
The  foot  of  the  horse,  therefore,  though  solid  in 
front,  is  partially  cleft  behind,  so  that  the  terms 
solidungula  and  solipoda  cannot  strictly  be 
applied  to  it ;  indeed  a  solid,  continuous,  un- 
yielding circle  of  horn  would  be  very  painful  if 
not  entirely  useless  as  an  instrument  of  active 
progression ;  this  beautiful  structure,  however, 
is  sadly  interfered  with  in  almost  ail  methods 
of  shoeing.  Immediately  under  the  hoof  are 
extensive  cartilages,  attached  to  the  last  two 
hones,  protecting  the  upper  part  of  the  struc- 
ture and  adding  greatly  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
foot,  and  permitting  the  movements  of  the 
coffin  bone  within  tho  hoof;  in  old  horses  these 
cartilages  may  become  partially  ossified,  and 
are  then  called  ring-bones.  Under  the  hoof  is 
also  a  very  sensitive  and  vascular  layer,  from 
which  the  hoof  originates,  analogous  to  the  soft 
core  of  hollow  horns  and  the  matrix  of  nails. 
The  eyes  of  the  horse  are  large,  and  the  sight 
excellent,  and  capable  of  distinguishing  objects 
b}r  night ;  the  ears  are  large  and  very  movable, 
and  the  sense  of  hearing  very  acute,  as  in  other 
timid  and  comparatively  defenceless  animals; 
the  sense  of  smell  is  also  acute,  as  is  seen  in 
their  selection  of  food  and  in  the  recognition  of 
their  masters ;  the  cutaneous  sense  is  very  fine, 
and  the  tactile  powers  of  their  movable  lips 
exquisite.  The  food  is  exclusively  vegetable,  in 
a  state  of  nature.  The  time  of  gestation  is 
about  11  months,  and  the  foal  in  tho  domes- 
ticated stale  sucks  0  or  7  months;  the  sexes 
are  separated  at  2  years,  at  3  they  may  be  bro- 
ken, and  at  4  be  ridden.  The  disposition  of  the 
horse  is. naturally  gentle  and  confident,  which 
qualities  have  made  it  the  most  useful  of 
animals  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war;  it  is 
bold,  however,  in  the  defence  of  its  young,  and 
occasionally  an  animal  is  vicious,  either  natur- 
ally or  from  bad  treatment  in  youth.  As  we 
have  horses  varying  in  size  from  the  Shetland 
pony  to  the  Flanders  dray  horse,  and  in  pro- 
portions from  the  thorough-bred  racer  to  the 
Canadian  cob,  with  every  variety  of  color,  so 
we  find  great  diversity  in  their  moral  qualities; 
Borne  are  bold,  intelligent,  or  good-natured,  and 


others  timid,  stupid,  or  cross,  and  by  care  ot 
from  neglect  each  of  these  qualities  becomes  the 
characteristic  of  a  race.  Their  movements  are 
many ;  beside  the  walk,  trot,  gallop,  and  am- 
ble, pace,  or  rack,  some  horses  gallop  with  the 
fore  legs  and  trot  with  the  hind,  others  move 
each  leg  separately  in  succession,  and  others 
execute  many  artificial  movements,  the  result 
of  education.  The  horse  is  quick  to  perceive 
and  has  an  excellent  memory,  two  qualities 
which  render  his  education  easy  and  extensive  ; 
he  is  capable  of  deep  and  lasting  attachment. 
The  neigh  or  voice  of  the  horse  is  well  known, 
the  females  exercising  it  less  frequently  than 
the  males.  The  horse  rarely  lives  to  a  greater 
age  than  30  years,  and  is  not  serviceable  for 
speed  or  very  hard  work  for  more  than  half 
this  period.  In  compact  form,  elegance  of  pro- 
portions, and  grace  of  movement,  combining 
speed  and  strength,  it  is  surpassed  by  no  animal; 
sculptors  and  painters  have  made  the  horse  the 
subject  of  their  chisels  and  pencils,  and  poets, 
sacred  and  secular,  have  sung  its  praises  from 
time  immemorial.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
horse  after  death  is  useful  to  man  ;  his  skin  is 
valuable  for  gloves,  his  hair  for  making  cloth, 
his  bones  for  buttons  and  for  grinding  into 
fertilizers,  his  flesh  as  food  for  hounds  if  not 
for  man,  his  hoofs  for  making  glue,  and  his  in- 
testines for  the  manufacture  of  delicate  mem- 
branous tissues;  so  that  the  horse,  said  in  an- 
cient fable  to  have  been  created  by  Neptune  as 
the  animal  most  useful  to  man,  can  safely  lay 
claim,  both  living  and  dead,  to  being  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  human  race.  The  expe- 
rience of  continental  Europe  has  amply  proved 
that  horse  flesh  is  a  savory,  nutritious,  and 
wholesome  article  of  food ;  in  France  scientific 
committees  appointed  by  government  have  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  subject,  and  have  pro- 
nounced from  specimens  before  them  on  the 
table  that,  whether  in  soup,  roasted,  boiled,  or 
otherwise  cooked,  it  is  fully  equal  to  beef. — 
The  original  native  country  of  the  horse  is  not 
certainly  known;  but  he  was  most  probably 
first  brought  under  the  subjection  of  man  in 
central  Asia  or  in  the  part  of  northern  Africa 
adjacent  to  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Useful  as  is  tho 
horse  to  man,  his  more  humble  brother,  the  ass, 
was  preferred  by  nations  of  remote  antiquity, 
from  its  easier  management,  hardier  nature, 
and  the  homelier,  cheaper,  and  less  abundant 
food  required  to  keep  it  in  good  condition; 
when  greater  wealth,  with  its  consequent  wars 
and  pursuits  of  distant  commerce,  became  com- 
mon, the  more  lordly,  strong,  swift,  and  expen- 
sive horse  was  highly  prized ;  the  number  ex- 
isting in  Egypt,  Asia,  Greece,  and  Eome,  and 
used  for  warlike  purposes,  was  very  great. 
Horses  exist  in  the  wild  state  in  northern  Asia 
and  in  America,  the  feral  descendants  of  indi- 
viduals formerly  domesticated ;  in  such  cases 
they  live  in  large  troops,  as  on  the  prairies  of 
the  "West,  the  pampas  of  South  America,  and  tho 
plains  of  Tartary,  conducted  in  their  wanderings 
and  battles  by  an  old  male  who  has  conquered 
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the  position  of  chief  by  superior  strength  and 
courage,  and  who,  when  his  powers  fail,  is  peace- 
fully superseded  by  another  possessing  the  same 
qualities.  When  danger  threatens,  they  close 
their  ranks,  and  present  an  unbroken  circle  of 
heels  to  the  enemy,  which  is  generally  some  of 
the  larger  carnivora.  The  horse  (eqv.us  cabal- 
lus,  Linn.),  whether  originating  in  northern 
Africa  or  in  northern  Asia,  probably  exists 
nowhere  at  the  present  time  in  its  original 
character ;  but  wild  horses,  which  have  lived 
independently  for  many  generations,  entirely 
exempt  from  the  influence  of  man,  afford  a  tol- 
erable idea  of  what  the  primeval  animal  was. 
Wild  horses,  as  now  met  with,  are  generally 
smaller  but  more  muscular  than  the  domestic- 
ated ones,  with  less  variety  of  color,  stronger 
limbs,  larger  head,  longer  and  less  erect  ears, 
more  bushy  mane,  less  sleek  coats,  and  smaller 
and  more  pointed  hoofs.  When  these  troops 
fall  in  with  domesticated  horses,  the  latter  are 
almost  certain  to  rush  after  in  a  wild  stampede 
and  to  be  irrecoverably  lost.  The  wild  horse, 
even  when  adult,  is  readily  brought  to  the  do- 
mesticated state ;  the  American  Indians  are  very 
dexterous  in  taking  them  on  the  prairies  and  the 
pampas  by  means  of  lassos,  and  much  of  the 
wealth  of  many  tribes  consists  in  their  herds  of 
these  animals  roaming  without  any  apparent 
control.  The  wild  troops  have  no  fixed  place 
of  abode  or  of  repose,  frequenting  the  richest 
pasturages,  and  resting  at  night  in  dry  and 
sheltered  situations;  they  have  great  dread  of 
storms  and  high  winds,  and  a  loud  thunder 
clap  will  put  them  to  flight  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion and  alarm. — Most  countries  have  peculiar 
breeds  of  horses,  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
wants  of  the  region.  In  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
we  find  a  horse  remarkable  for  fleetness,  en- 
durance, and  docility.  The  Arabian  horse  has 
been  described  under  that  title ;  its  blood  by 
intermixture  has  been  made  to  improve  other 
races  of  all  sizes  and  constitutions,  producing 
the  breeds  most  highly  valued  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  Tartar  horses  are  small 
and  ewe-necked,  but  hardy,  accustomed  to  in- 
clemencies of  weather  and  scarcity  of  food,  per- 
forming long  journeys  with  great  speed;  these 
are  almost  as  wild  as  their  masters,  little  cared 
for,  and  esteemed  only  for  speed,  endurance, 
and  as  food.  The  Persian  horse  is  descended 
from  the  Arab,  but  is  inferior  in  speed  and  less 
enduring;  it  has  a  finer  head  and  a  better 
turned  croup  than  the  Arab ;  it  was  brought 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
by  its  cross  produced  an  excellent  breed.  The 
showy  Barbary  horse  has  been  described  under 
Barb  ;  the  Spanish  breed,  mixed  with  the  barb, 
long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe 
both  for  civil  and  military  purposes  ;  their  pro- 
portions were  fine,  their  movements  elegant 
and  spirited,  and  their  disposition  mild  and  do- 
cile ;  they  have  now  much  degenerated  from 
want  of  care.  The  Turkish  horses  have  the 
chief  characters  of  the  Arab,  from  which  they 
are  descended.     The  horses  of  Germany  and 


Erance  have  been  modified  by  all  the  above 
breeds,  and  are  very  hardy,  and  able  to  endure 
the  services  of  military  campaigns  better  than 
any  horses  except  perhaps  the  English ;  the 
Dutch  breed  are  very  large,  and  excellent  for 
draught,  but  good  for  little  else.  The  English 
have  paid  the  most  attention  to  the  breeding 
of  horses,  and  have  surpassed  all  other  nation? 
in  the  one  quality  of  speed  ;  the  English  racer 
is  unequalled  for  quickness  and  endurance,  in 
which  respects  he  exceeds  the  best  horses  of 
the  original  oriental  stock.  America  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  best  breeds  of  the  old  world, 
and  can  compare  favorably  with  any  country; 
her  trotting  horses  have  no  superiors  in  their 
peculiar  gait.  The  race  horse  is  the  product  of 
the  Arabian  with  the  native  English  breed,  com- 
menced by  James  I.,  improved  by  Charles  II.. 
who  imported  barbs  and  Turkish  stallions,  ami 
crossed  by  the  Darley's  and  Godolphin  Arabian, 
to  the  blood  of  the  latter  of  which  may  be  traced 
the  best  racers  of  England.  The  best  height  for 
a  race  horse  is  from  5  feet  2  to  5  feet  3  inches ; 
If  minutes  is  firstrate  time  for  a  single  mile ; 
West  Australian's  Ascot  cup  race  in  185-Jr  was 
2imiles,  withSst.  5  lbs.,  in -iminutes  and  27  sec- 
onds. The  most  serviceable  hunter  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  crossing  of  a  stallion  of  the  first  blood 
with  a  less  pure  mare  ;  according  to  its  blood, 
it  is  famous  in  the  field,  on  the  road,  in  war,  and 
for  draught ;  the  hunter  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise his  powers  on  very  different  grounds  and 
with  heavier  weight  than  the  racer,  and  ought 
to  have  a  long  frame,  shorter  legs,  and  more 
vigorous  shape  than  the  latter,  with  moderate 
size,  firm  constitution,  and  great  courage.  Cross- 
ing the  thoroughbred  with  cold-blooded  mares 
produces  the  more  strong-limbed  varieties  used 
as  carriage  horses,  roadsters,  chargers,  and  cav- 
alry horses.  Another  and  a  different  race  is  seen 
in  the  different  kinds  of  dray  horses,  remarkable 
for  strength,  intelligence,  and  docility.  Eor  the 
various  local  breeds  of  this  and  other  countries, 
and  for  the  general  management  and  diseases  of 
horses,  the  reader  must  consult  the  numerous 
special  works  on  these  subjects. — There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  horse  was  unknown  to  the  natives 
of  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Eu- 
ropeans, and  it  is  certain  also  that  this  animal 
inhabited  this  country  during  the  postpliocene 
period,  contemporaneously  with  the  ma.-todon 
and  megalonyx ;  its  fossil  remains,  chiefly  molar 
teeth,  have  been  so  frequently  found,  especial- 
ly in  the  southern  states  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  have  been  so  carefully  examined  by 
Dr.  Lund,  Prof.  Owen,  Prof.  Leidy,  and  other 
competent  palaeontologists,  that  no  doubt  can 
remain  of  the  former  existence  of  the  horse  in 
the  western  world.  The  E.  neogceus  (Lund)  and 
E.  major  (De  Kay),  two  species  of  the  closely 
allied  genus  hijiparion,  and  one  of  Jtipjjotlterium, 
indicate  that  the  equine  family  were  well  repre- 
sented in  America  in  former  geological  periods ; 
whether  this  ancient  horse,  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  recent  one,  and  distinguished  by 
the  usually  more  complex  folds  of  the  enamel 
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of  the  molars,  became  entirely  extinct  before  the 
creation  of  man,  may  admit  of  question.  Prof. 
Leidy  says  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  former 
existence  of  the  horse  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, at  the  same  time  with  the  mastodon,  and 
that  "  man  probably  was  his  companion.1'  The 
fossil  horse  lias  also  been  found  in  the  old  world, 
in  the  pliocene  of  Europe  with  the  mastodon  and 
tapir  and  through  all  the  diluvial  period,  and  in 
the  upper  tertiary  of  Asia;  there  are  2  or  3 
species  described  in  Europe,  and  as  many  in  Asia. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  horse  inhabited 
the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new  before  the  ad- 
vent of  man ;  and  some  of  these  antediluvian 
species  may  have  become  extinct,  while  others 
persisted  in  a  declining  condition  during  the 
early  part  of  the  human  epoch. — See  Hamil- 
ton Smith,  on  the  natural  history  of  the  cquidce, 
in  the  "  Naturalist's  Library." — Horse  Break- 
ing, or  Training,  the  art  of  educating  the  horse 
for  use,  includes  in  its  full  sense  not  only  his 
6implo  familiarization  with  the  harness  and 
saddle,  but  the  preparation  of  the  race  horse 
and  the  refinements  of  the  manege.  The  pro- 
cess is  earliest  commenced  upon  the  race  horse, 
especially  in  England,  where  races  of  two-year- 
olds  occur  constantly  during  the  racing  sea- 
son. The  trainers  begin  with  the  weaning  of 
the  colt ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  race  horses, 
they  attend  chiefly  to  their  physical  condi- 
tion, which  they  bring  to  great  perfection  by 
high  feeding  and  sweating,  and  no  further  ed- 
ucation is  given  than  will  enable  the  animal  to 
bear  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  jockey  that  guides 
him  in  the  contest.  The  Arabs,  like  most  other 
equestrian  peoples,  commence  the  education  of 
their  horses  at  the  age  of  18  months,  advancing 
by  very  slow  degrees,  and  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion (the  bridle  and  saddle  are  first  put  on  at 
from  2-1  to  27  months),  their  object  being  not 
only  to  render  them  obedient  to  every  wish  of 
the  master,  but  to  confirm  their  strength  and 
develop  their  physical  qualities  to  the  highest 
degree.  A  thoroughly  educated  Arab  horse  of 
the  best  blood  will  not  only  endure  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  prolonged  effort,  but  possesses  a 
suppleness  and  docility  not  surpassed  by  the 
most  highly  educated  animals  of  the  civilized 
manege.  The  Arabs  treat  their  colts  witli 
great  kindness,  but  as  they  become  older  they 
are  subdued  by  a  severe  use  of  the  spur  and  by 
very  harsh  and  powerful  bits.  "With  his  savage 
spurs  the  skilled  Arab  horseman  punishes  a  rest- 
ive or  disobedient  steed  by  making  frightful 
scars  along  his  belly,  drawing  blood  at  every 
stroke.  In  civilized  countries,  the  breaking  of 
horses,  apart  from  those  intended  for  the  turf, 
generally  begins  at  the  age  of  about  3,  though 
it  should  properly  be  commenced  much  earlier. 
It  has  generally  been  performed  in  a  harsh  and 
brutal  manner,  until  Mr.  John  S.  Rarey  (born  in 
Madison,  Franklin  co.,  O.,  about  1825)  brought 
into  notice,  in  the  year  1856,  in  England,  a  more 
humane  and  scientific  system.  The  elements  of 
Mr.  Rarey's  method  are  derived  from  the  practice 
of  circus  trainers,  who  have  long  used  the  same 


devices  as  a  means  of  teaching  horses  the  tricks 
required  in  their  exhibitions ;  but  to  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  perfecting  them, and  of  being  the  first 
to  apply  them  to  breaking  horses  intended  for 
any  kind  of  work.  Mr.  Rarey,  who  is  not  only 
a  person  of  remarkable  coolness  and  quickness 
of  mind  and  of  movement,  but  who  possesses  in 
a  rare  degree  that  peculiar  magnetism  which 
gives  man  a  moral  power  over  animals,  has  re- 
peatedly by  his  voice  and  manner  soothed  the 
most  ferocious  horses  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
has  been  able  to  approach  them  without  injury. 
His  process  consists  in  fastening  one  fore  leg  by 
a  strap  (which,  like  all  his  utensils,  he  first  al- 
lows the  horse  to  see  and  smell)  passed  around 
the  pastern  and  buckled  close  to  the  forearm. 
Another  strap  is  then  fastened  to  the  pastern  of 
the  other  fore  leg,  and  is  either  passed  under  a 
surcingle,  previously  buckled  about  the  horse's 
body,  and  its  end  held  in  one  hand,  or  it  may  be 
held  over  his  back.  The  horse  is  then  gently 
urged  forward,  and  as  he  raises  his  free  fore 
foot  to  step,  it  is  pulled  from  under  him  by 
the  operator.  This  brings  him  upon  his  knees. 
A  struggle  ensues,  in  which  the  man  is  sure  to 
be  the  victor.  Next,  by  a  sufficient  pressure, 
the  horse  is  thrown  upon  his  side  and  lies  help- 
less. The  operator  then  soothes  him  with  the 
hand  and  voice,  removes  the  straps,  and  after  a 
short  period  allows  him  to  rise.  A  single  ap- 
plication is  generally  sufficient  to  reduce  even  a 
vicious  horse  ;  but  the  repetition  of  the  process 
is  sometimes  necessary,  and  if  judiciously  em- 
ployed is  never  injurious.  In  extreme  cases  a 
strap  fastened  around  the  gullet  and  the  top  of 
the  head  and  gently  choking  the  animal  is  very 
efficacious.  In  taming  a  zebra  in  London  in  1858 
Mr.  Rarey  also  resorted  to  severe  punishment 
with  the  whip. — When  a  horse  is  thus  broken 
or  tamed,  his  elementary  education  only  is  com- 
pleted. For  the  subsequent  process  the  most 
scientific  and  rational  method  is  that  of  F. 
Baucher  of  Paris,  who  has  invented  a  complete 
system  of  equine  gymnastics,  calculated  to  give 
grace,  ease,  lightness,  and  docility  to  its  subjects. 
M.  Baucher  holds  that  by  proper  suppling  of 
the  neck  and  jaw  all  horses  may  be  freed  from 
the  disposition  to  lug  or  pull  upon  the  bit, 
which  renders  many  excellent  animals  so  disa- 
greeable to  the  rider  or  driver.  First,  standing  by 
the  head  of  the  horse,  on  which  a  double  bridle 
has  been  placed,  he  proceeds  to  teach  the  ani- 
mal quietness  in  mounting,  to  supple  the  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  bring  the 
head  into  the  proper  position,  namely,  the  face 
perpendicular  to  the  ground.  This  is  commenced 
by  standing  in  front  of  the  horse,  holding  1  he  reins 
in  the  left  hand  and  gently  tapping  on  his  breast 
with  a  riding  whip.  At  first  the  horse  endeav- 
ors to  retreat,  but  the  blows  are  continued  until 
he  comes  forward,  in  doing  which  his  head  nat- 
urally tends  to  the  perpendicular;  the  operation 
is  repeated  until  he  comes  toward  the  teacher 
at  the  mere  touch  of  the  whip.  Next  his  head 
is  still  further  brought  into  position,  and  his  un- 
der jaw  is  suppled  by  crossing  the  snaffle  reins 
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around  the  jaw,  and  drawing  them  tight  with  the 
hands  until  he  makes  the  movement  known  as 
champing  the  bit.  Next  with  one  hand  the  snaffle 
reins  are  held  before  the  face,  while  the  curb 
reins  are  drawn  gently  but  firmly  behind  the  jaw, 
till  he  champs  the  bit.  In  each  case  the  pres- 
sure must  be  continued  until  the  horse  ceases  all 
resistance  in  his  jaw,  when  the  pressure  should 
cease,  and  the  horse  be  gently  patted  as  a  reward. 
After  repeating  these  lessons  till  the  horse  has 
ceased  to  resist,  the  teacher  next  proceeds  to 
supple  the  muscles  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  by 
gently  drawing  the  head  with  the  reins  first  to 
one  shoulder,  then  back  to  the  natural  position, 
and  then  to  the  other  shoulder.  After  this  the 
teacher  mounts,  always  with  spurs,  and  begins 
to  teach  the  horse  to  back.  This  is  done  by  a 
pressure  of  both  spurs,  which  causes  the  horse  to 
bring  Ins  hind  legs  under  him  resting  his  weight 
on  his  haunches.  At  the  same  time,  by  gently 
bearing  on  the  reins,  the  fore  feet  are  drawn 
backward  and  he  learns  to  step  in  that  direction. 
This  lesson,  in  which  one  or  two  steps  only 
should  be  required  at  the  beginning,  is  of  the 
highest  utility  in  developing  the  hinder  muscles 
and  in  confirming  the  docility  of  the  animal ;  but 
at  first  it  is  very  fatiguing,  and  should  not  be 
prolonged  above  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time. 
At  the  same  time  the  lessons  in  walking  are 
carried  on,  care  being  constantly  taken  to  main- 
tain the  right  position  of  the  head  by  the  gentle 
use  of  the  curb.  The  animal  is  now  educated 
to  turn  either  way  by  the  simple  pressure  of  the 
rein  on  the  side  of  the  neck  opposite  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  is  required  to  turn,  while  a 
pressure  of  the  leg  and  spur  on  that  side  keeps 
him  well  together  and  facilitates  the  operation. 
His  quarters  are  now  suppled  by  walking  side- 
ways without  advancing  forward ;  this  he  is 
made  to  do  by. bearing  on  one  rein  and  by  the 
spur  on  the  flank.  Great  suppleness  is  also 
given  to  the  quarters  by  the  pirouette,  in  which 
the  fore  feet  stand  still  as  a  pivot,  while  with 
the  spur  the  hinder  parts  are  made  to  describe 
a  circle.  Next  he  is  educated  in  trotting,  the 
object  of  the  teacher  being  to  develop  perfect 
equilibrium,  which  is  indicated  by  the  proper 
position  of  the  head,  and  to  preserve  the  light- 
ness of  the  animal  and  make  him  free  from  any 
disposition  to  lug  upon  the  bit.  The  canter, 
the  gallop,  and  leaping  bars  and  ditches  come 
afterward,  and  must  be  taught  with  the  same 
cautious  advances  as  characterize  the  whole 
process.  When  a  horse  will  follow  the  slight- 
est indication  of  the  hand  and  leg  in  changing 
his  direction ;  when  he  will  trot  at  speed  with- 
out losing  his  equilibrium  ;  when  he  will  start 
in  the  canter  with  either  foot  foremost  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  rider ;  and  when  he  may  be 
stopped  short  even  when  at  speed  by  a  touch 
of  the  rider's  heels,  he  may  be  pronounced  suffi- 
ciently trained  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
the  saddle ;  though  instruction  in  the  higher  arts 
of  the  manege  will  still  further  improve  his 
muscular  powers,  and  increase  the  perfection 
of  his  general  docility.     In  training  carriage 


horses  a  much  less  complicated  process  is  re- 
quired, as  their  use  is  simpler ;  but  even  for 
them  the  flexions  of  the  jaw,  neck,  and  hind 
quarters,  which  we  have  indicated,  will  be  found 
to  be  very  useful.  See  F.  Baucher,  (Euvres 
comjyletcs  (Svo.,  Paris,  1854) ;  "  Method  of 
Horsemanship  Founded  on  New  Principles" 
(12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1852). — Horsemanship, 
or  Equitation,  the  art  of  riding  and  managing 
the  horse,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Though  the 
more  civilized  nations  who  have  left  us  any  rec- 
ords seem  first  to  have  used  this  animal  in  har- 
ness, there  are  indications  that  he  was  used  for 
riding  very  early.  In  the  oldest  Egyptian  paint- 
ings the  horse  is  seen  only  in  the  war  chariot.  At 
the  siege  of  Troy  we  read  only  of  the  charioteer, 
but  the  stories  of  the  centaurs  and  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  which  had  already  passed  into  mythol- 
ogy, lead  to  the  inference  that  the  horse  was 
ridden  by  some  other  people  at  a  far  antecedent 
period.  In  the  paintings  of  the  palace  of  Nim- 
roud,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  at  least  coeval 
with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which  Layard  the 
discoverer  referred  to  1500  years  B.  C,  horse- 
men are  exhibited  both  in  the  chase  and  war. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  horses  used 
by  the  Greeks  were  too  small  to  be  conveniently 
ridden.  The  horses  of  the  Quirinal,  like  several 
other  early  Greek  representations,  are  mere 
ponies  by  comparison  with  the  human  figure. 
In  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  though  mount- 
ed, they  are  yet  small.  The  ancients,  however, 
who  seem  usually  to  have  ridden  without  a  sad- 
dle, do  not  appear  to  have  known  the  use  of  the 
stirrup.  The  Parthians  were  among  the  most 
famous  of  ancient  horsemen,  and  in  battles  Avith 
the  Romans  were  exceedingly  efficient  as  archers 
on  horseback.  Frequently  the  mounted  steed 
is  represented  without  a  bridle,  and  the  Numid- 
ian  cavalry  are  said  to  have  guided  and  re- 
strained their  horses  without  it.  The  occasional 
practice  of  some  orientals,  and  of  the  wild  tribes 
roaming  over  the  western  prairies  of  North 
America,  renders  this  statement  less  improbable 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  Horses  in  the  East 
are  often  trained  to  stop  in  full  career  at  the 
mere  voice  of  the  rider ;  and  a  Comanche  Indian 
may  be  frequently  seen  to  jump  on  the  bare 
back  of  a  wild  and  untrained  horse  without 
bridle  or  halter,  and  guide  him  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  covering  with  his  hand  the  eye  of 
the  animal  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in  which 
he  wishes  to  direct  it.  In  modern  times,  when 
the  number  of  horses  has  been  immeasurably 
increased,  and  when  they  have  been  used  for 
different  objects  by  the  most  varied  nations,  the 
art  of  equitation  has  been  proportionally  de- 
veloped, while  its  practice  has  been  modified 
by  the  mere  fact  that  all  or  nearly  all  since 
the  middle  ages  habitually  employ  the  saddle 
and  the  stirrup. — In  feudal  times  the  kind  of 
horse  most  used  among  western  horsemen 
was  the  great  war  horse,  an  animal  preferred 
on  account  of  its  size  and  ability  to  carry  the 
heavily  armed  knights  and  overwhelm  adver- 
saries by  its  weight.     From  Barbary,  however, 
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a  mixture  of  oriental  blood  was  introduced 
among  the  horses  of  Spain,  from  which  the 
lighter  and  more  graceful  animal  known  as  the 
Spanish  jennet  was  derived;  and  with  a  view 
to  the  characteristics  of  these  different  kinds  of 
horses  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  systems 
of  equitation  were  devised.  In  the  riding  schools 
of  Italy  the  art  was  early  pushed  to  its  extreme 
of  fanciful  perfection.  There  the  rider,  with- 
out perceptihle  motion  of  the  hand  or  legs,  made 
the  steed,  as  if  in  obedience  to  mere  volition,  ca- 
priole, corvette,  piaff,  or  volt.  Its  chief  merit 
consisted  in  the  attitude  of  the  cavalier,  in  the 
exquisite  control  under  which  the  horse  was 
brought,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  brought 
out  the  points  the  animal  possessed,  or  artifi- 
cially simulated  graces  it  was  not  possessed  of. 
But  it  did  not  enable  the  rider  to  control  a 
horse  which  had  not  been  specially  educated 
for  the  purpose,  nor  any  wild  or  vicious  horse, 
nor  to  ride  fast,  nor  far,  nor  over  difficult  places. 
This  system  has  been  adopted  with  various 
modifications  by  all  scientific  riding  schools, 
and  by  all  regular  cavalry  in  the  world.  Its 
main  characteristic  is  riding  long,  or  with  the 
leg  straight.  In  the  original  Italian  and  Span- 
ish school  the  position  of  the  limb  was  as  per- 
pendicular as  if  standing,  and  though  since  grad- 
ually shortened  to  enable  the  rider  in  some 
measure  to  secure  his  seat  by  compression  of 
the  thigh,  knee,  and  calf,  it  still  obliges  him  to 
depend  chiefly  on  preserving  the  centre  of 
gravity  by  balancing  his  body.  This  style  of 
riding  necessitates  the  placing  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot  to  the  toe  points  in  the  stirrup, 
which  constitutes  a  double  spring,  one  formed 
by  the  toe  point  and  ankle,  the  other  by  the 
knee.  The  opposite  system  is  that  of  riding 
short,  that  is,  with  the  leg  considerably  bent, 
whereby  the  rider  depends  on  cohesion  or  what 
is  called  the  cling,  rather  than  the  balance. 
This  mode  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all 
equestrian  nations,  or  those  among  whom  the 
use  of  the  horse  is  most  habitual,  and  by  all 
those  who  ride  horses  of  a  vigorously-motioned 
breed,  viz. :  the  Arabs,  Turks,  Tartars,  Persians, 
Magyars,  Cossacks,  English  fox  hunters,  Circas- 
sians, and  Egyptians.  With  the  Circassians, 
from  whom  the  Mamelukes  were  recruited, 
it  is  pushed  to  the  extreme,  the  leg  being 
doubled  in  the  form  of  a  V  placed  horizontally 
(<),  whereby  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh 
are  thrown  into  the  greatest  possible  promi- 
nence and  develop  their  utmost  adhesive  power. 
It  has  been  tested  that,  seated  in  this  manner, 
a  weak  man  can  easily  pull  from  the  saddle  a 
strong  one  riding  with  the  leg  extended.  This 
tenacity  of  hold  has  been  found  not  only  useful 
but  indispensable  in  resisting  the  various  move- 
ments of  horses  of  certain  breeds,  especially  in 
traversing  broken  ground  and  in  violent  leaps ; 
beside  which  in  some  cases  the  position  of  the 
horseman,  as  for  instance  in  the  drop  or  leap 
down  a  high  bank,  enables  him  by  throwing 
his  body  back  to  preserve  an  equilibrium 
which  would  be  impossible  in  riding  long. — 


The  Arabs  and  most  of  the  Mohammedan  na- 
tions for  the  most  part  allow  their  horses  only 
to  walk,  to  gallop,  or  to  canter,  and  rein  them 
up  suddenly  by  means  of  powerful  curbs  in  full 
career.  From  the  high  caste  Arab  horses  im- 
ported into  England  descends  the  thorough-bred 
now  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
and  alone  distinguishable,  like  his  parent  stock, 
by  his  capability  for  training,  i.  e.,  reduction  to 
a  condition  in  which,  through  sweating,  feeding 
on  high  food,  and  comparative  abstinence  from 
water,  he  gets  rid  of  all  superfluous  fat,  while 
retaining  the  necessary  amount  of  muscle  for 
prolonged  exertion.  But  in  Great  Britain,  bred 
at  first,  solely  for  racing  and  the  chase,  encour- 
aged to  his  fullest  stride,  and  never  checked  sud- 
denly, this  horse  became  larger  boned  and  more 
angular  than  the  Arab,  uniting  roughness  as 
well  as  vigor  in  his  motions.  Hence,  and  for 
the  uses  to  which  he  was  put,  the  short  system 
of  riding  was  indispensable;  and  when  it  was 
found  that  his  blood,  either  pure  or  mixed, 
showed  an  equal  superiority  in  trotting  as  in 
running,  there  arose  the  habit  of  rising  in  the 
seat  to  the  trot.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
thereby  both  horse  and  man  are  eased ;  and 
though  the  motion  is  commonly  ungraceful, 
accomplished  riders  time  the  rise  so  well  as 
to  render  it  almost  imperceptible.  The  Eng- 
lish equitation,  or  that  of  the  fox  hunter,  the 
jockey,  and  the  groom,  though  undoubtedly 
the  best  by  which  to  sit  a  vicious  horse,  to  ride 
him  fast  or  far,  or  lift  him  over  obstacles,  was 
long  thought  entirely  inapplicable  to  cavalry 
from  not  allowing  over  him  sufficient  control. 
Thorough-bred  horses,  or  those  having  a  large 
share  of  thorough-bred  blood,  are  usually  ridden 
with  the  bridoon  or  snaffle,  and  sometimes,  for 
want  of  the  proper  suppling  of  the  neck  and 
jaw,  cannot  be  restrained  by  the  curb,  which  by 
over  afflicting  only  maddens  the  animal.  From 
these  causes,  in  the  Peninsular  war  the  British 
squadrons,  when  filled  with  blooded  horses, 
were  often  inefficient  or  uncertain  in  comparison 
with  the  French  cavalry,  then  miserably  mount- 
ed, but  moving  with  a  unity  which  insured 
superiority.  Though  the  British  cavalry  rode 
with  the  long  stirrup,  it  was  held  that  by 
shortening  it  like  the  fox  hunters  such  a  kind 
of  horse  would  still  be  unmanageable  for  pur- 
poses of  war.  But  the  Circassians,  who  use 
nothing  but  the  snaffle  to  ride  high-bred,  and 
often  thorough-bred  horses,  are  the  most  dexter- 
ous in  their  management  in  the  world,  wheeling 
in  the  shortest  turns  and  stopping  at  full  speed. 
At  a  gallop  they  will  hit  the  figure  of  a  man 
behind  them  with  a  rifle,  or  a  coin  on  the  ground 
with  a  pistol,  and  pick  it  up  from  the  ground 
as  they  return.  But  occasionally  they  hold 
the  reins  in  both  hands  without  quitting  their 
weapon,  and  one  stirrup  is  rather  longer 
than  the  other  to  enable  them  to  fire  behind 
them  as  they  fly.  The  Cossack,  with  a  short 
stirrup  and  snaffle  bit,  manages  very  dexter- 
ously a  horse  inferior  to  the  Circassian,  and  rides 
him  by  this  method  great  distances  with  ease. 
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A  marked  advantage  of  the  very  short  stirmp 
is  that  the  rider's  heel  touching  the  flank  of  the 
horse  enables  him  to  use  the  spur  with  rapidity 
and  without  motion  of  the  leg.     The  orientals 
ride  with  the  foot  borne  in  their  shovel  stirrups, 
and  the  fox  hunter  and  steeple-chase  rider  thrust 
it  in  up  to  the  instep  in  hard  riding,  rather 
sinking  the  toe  to  prevent  the  irons  from  being 
jerked  away  by  the  violence  of  the   motion, 
and  to  bring  the  spurred  heel  into  a  more  con- 
venient position.     The  Mexicans  and  Spanish 
Americans  generally  have  derived  both  their 
horses  and  equitation  from  old  Spain.     They 
are  very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  lariat  or 
lasso,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  tolas,  a  missile 
consisting  of  three  balls  separating  at  the  end 
of  three  cords  meeting  in  the  centre.    As  horse- 
men they  are  however  far  surpassed  by  the 
Comanches,  Apaches,  and  various  tribes  of  In- 
dians, who  at  a  gallop  make  a  shield  of  the 
horse  by  hanging  by  a  leg  and  arm  along  its 
side,  and  who  on  inferior  and  grass-fed  horses 
perform  generally  the  same  feats  as  the  Circas- 
sians upon  thorongh-breds  often  in  full  training. 
The  cavalry  style  is  well  adapted  to  enable  the 
soldier  soon  to  learn  the  management  of  an 
inferior  horse,  the  movements  of  which,  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  thorough-bred,  are  like 
the  spring  of  a  piece  of  cane  to  that  of  a  steel 
foil.     But  an  accomplished  manege  or  circus 
rider  is  often  dismounted  from  or  carried  away 
by  a  wild  thorough-bred, which  a  boy  of  10  years 
old  rides  with  ease  and  safety.     By  the  long 
mode  a  very  little  instruction  enables  the  rider 
to  present  a  very  respectable  appearance  on  an 
inferior  horse,  or  on   one  thoroughly  broken, 
whereas  in  riding   short  the  pupil  has  often 
become  an  efficient  horseman  before  he  ceases 
to  be  grotesque,  and  sometimes  always  continues 
so.     The  latter  also  requires  long  practice  and 
proficiency  before  it  becomes  available  for  any 
other  purpose  than  mere  locomotion.     Hence 
probably  another  reason  why  it  is  so  extensively 
but  exclusively  adopted  by  equestrian  nations. 
— Baucher  of  Paris,  the  inventor  o£  the  sys- 
tem of  educating  the  horse,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed above,  has  also  introduced  a  mode  of 
instruction  in   equitation,  which  is  especially 
worthy  of  attention.     He  begins  by  a  regular 
course  of  gymnastics  designed  to  give  strength 
and  flexibility  to  all  the  muscles  brought  into 
play  in  riding.     Thus  by  a  progressive  series  of 
exercises,  he  develops  and  supples  the  muscles 
of  the  loins,  the  thighs  and  legs,  the  back,  the 
arms,  and  the  wrist,  brings  forward  the  chest, 
and  undertakes  to   give    the   body  the  most 
graceful  as  well  as  the  most  adhesive  position 
in  the  saddle.     These  exercises,  which  are  pro- 
tracted through  a  great  number  of  lessons,  are 
commenced  upon  the  ground,  continued  upon 
a  horse  standing  still,   and    completed    upon 
horses  in  movement.    The  object  of  the  teacher 
is  so  to  train  the  pupil  that  he  shall  possess  at 
once  a  perfect  balance  and  as  much  cling  as  is 
possible  with  long  stirrups.     Upon  this  part  of 
his  system  however  M.  Baucher  has  written  very 
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briefly,  having  devoted  his  pen  mainly  to  the 
science  of  training  horses  for  the  saddle. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT  (asctdvs,  Linn.),  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  asculacem,  comprising  a  large 
number  of  species,  of  which  tho  most  common 
and  best  known  is  JE.  hippocastanum  (Linn.), 
a  handsome  tree,  with  broad,  digitate  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  handsome  flowers,  the   corollas 
white,  spotted  with  crimson  and  yellow,  culti- 
vated for  ornamenting  parks  and  streets.     This 
species  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  and 
has  passed  through  Europe  to  America.     Its 
exact  habitat  has  never  been  ascertained.  There 
have  been  at  least  two  varieties,  one  with  blotch- 
ed yellow  or  yellowish  white  foliage,  not  how- 
ever very  handsome,  and  the  other  with  double 
flowers.     The  tree  has  been  sometimes  known 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  though  ordi- 
narily it  does  not  attain  to  more  than  40.     Its 
wood  is  soft  and  of  little  value ;  its  bark  is  as- 
tringent, and  abounds  in  tannin  ;  its  fruit  con- 
tains much  starch,  and  has  been  used  in  fatten- 
ing cattle,  and  given  to  horses  afflicted  with 
colds  and  coughs.     From  this  circumstance,  or 
else  from  its  large  size,  it  has  received  its  com- 
mon name.      It  is  unfit  for  the  food  of  man. 
The  nuts  germinate  freely,  and  penetrate  the  soil 
at  once,  by  means  of  a  strong  tap  root.     The  ex- 
tremity of  this  is  sometimes  broken  off  before 
they  are  set  out,  or  sown  after  germination, 
thereby  insuring  the  growth  of  more  lateral 
roots.     If,  however,  large   trees  are  desired,  it 
is  best  to   allow  the  tap  root  to  descend  as  it 
will,  in  quest  of  aliment  and  moisture.     The 
fruit  of  the  horse  chestnut  consists  of  its  polish- 
ed seed  covered  with  a  thick  husk  that  divides 
into  several  segments  before  it  falls.     In  some 
species  this  husk  or  envelope  is  covered  with 
prickles  or  spines,  and  in  others  its  surface  is 
perfectly  smooth.     To  the  first  of  these  kinds 
belongs  the  common  Asiatic  horse  chestnut,  and 
the  Ohio  buckeye  (M.  glabra,  Willd.).      The 
latter  is   a  smaller  tree,  with  flowers  having 
pale  yellow  inelegant  corollas,  growing  on  river 
banks,  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and 
Ohio ;  its  bark  exhales  an  unpleasant  odor,  and 
its  fruit  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  common  horse 
chestnut.     To  the  second  kind,  with  smooth  or 
unarmed  fruit,  belongs  the  small-flowered  buck- 
eye {JE.parviflora,  Walter),  asmall  dwarf  shrub, 
blooming  in. July  and  bearing  numerous  flowers 
on  long  spikes  which  impart  an  agreeable  per- 
fume.   It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  shrubbery. 
A  specimen  in  cultivated  ground,  12  years  old 
and  8  feet  high,  has  attained  a  spread  of  foliage 
60  feet  in  circumference,  and  others  nearly  as 
much.     The  red  buckeye  (JE.  pavia,  Linn.)  is 
an  ornamental  species,  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  which  both  in  calyx  and  corolla 
are  of  a  bright  red ;  it  is  a  small  tree  growing 
spontaneously  from  Virginia  to  Arkansas.     The 
JE.  discolor  of  Pursh  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
sweet  buckeye  (sE.JIava,  Aiton),  a  large  tree 
with   pale  yellow  blossoms,  occurring  in   rich 
woods  from  Virginia  to  Indiana  and  southward, 
where,  according  to  Elliott,  it  assumes  tho  size 
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of  a  shrnb  4  to  6  feet  in  height.  The  process 
of  cross  impregnation  between  those  species 
whoso  flowers  are  quite  diverse,  has  enabled 
gardeners  to  produce  from  seeds  many  new, 
ourious,  and  ornamental  varieties,  both  in  style 
of  foliage  and  in  deeper  shades  of  the  flowers. 
All  species  of  the  horse  chestnut  family  are  easy 
of  cultivation,  and  are  much  admired. 

HORSE  FLY.     See  Diptera,  genus  tdbanus. 

HORSE  MACKEREL.     See  Tunny  (Ameri- 
can). 

HORSE  POWER,  in  machinery,  a  measure 
by  which  the  capacity  of  engines  is  rated,  es- 
tablished by  Boulton  and  Watt  at  33,000  lbs. 
raised  one  foot  high  per  minute.  On  this  basis 
Watt  reckoned  the  force  of  his  steam  engines, 
and  the  term  has  continued  in  use  for  want  of 
a  better.  It  is  unsatisfactory  when  applied  to  a 
steam  engine,  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  power 
of  the  machine  varies  with  the  pressure  of 
Bteam  employed.  A  small  steam  cylinder  of 
great  strength  furnished  with  abundant  boiler 
room  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  much 
larger  engine  with  little  boiler  capacity ;  and  it 
may  also  be  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word, 
that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  quantity  of  fuel 
the  engine  may  consume  in  working  up  to  the 
power  named.  The  expression  is  moreover 
defective,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  a  horse  does 
not  continue  in  action,  as  may  that  of  the  en- 
gine, but  is  interrupted  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hours,  the  length  of  which  varies  with  the  force 
exerted.  Boulton  and  Watt  allowed  in  their 
estimate  8  hours  as  the  period  of  work  for  the 
horse.  If  the  measure  then  is  regarded  as  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  conventional  unit  and 
as  suggesting  an  actual  comparative  estimate, 
the  power  of  the  engine,  continuing  throughout 
the  24  hours,  should  be  called  3  times  as  great 
as  the  number  commonly  assigned  to  it.  Com- 
putations that  have  been  made  by  different  en- 
gineers of  the  average  power  of  horses  differ 
greatly  in  their  results.  This  is  to  be  expected 
in  consequence  of  the  various  modes  in  which 
their  strength  is  applied,  of  the  various  rates  of 
6peed  (the  effective  force  rapidly  decreasing 
with  the  increase  of  speed),  and  also  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  horses.  Watt  based  his 
calculations  upon  the  work  of  the  powerful 
draught  horses  employed  at  the  London  brew- 
eries. D'Aubuisson  estimated  the  work  done 
by  average-sized  horses  in  whims  or  hoisting 
machines  at  the  mines  at  Freiberg,  working  8 
hours  in  24  in  two  relays  of  4  hours  each, 
amounting  to  16,440  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high 
per  minute,  less  than  half  the  result  of  V. 
calculations;  while  Desaguliers  made  an  esti- 
mate of  44,000  lbs.,  under  similar  circumstances 
as  to  the  duration  of  work.  Smeaton's  estimate 
was  22,000  lbs.,  and  Tredgold's  27,500.  Dif- 
ferent formulas  are  given  for  computing  the 
horse  power  of  engines,  but  they  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  simple  rule  of  multiplying  the  ef- 
fective pressure  upon  the  piston  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  by  the  velocity  of  the  piston  in  feet 
per  minute,   and   dividing   by  33,000.      (See 


Steam  Engine.) — Horse  power  is  also  a  name 
given  to  various  machines  contrived  to  be 
worked  by  horses.  The  common  horse  whim 
in  use  at  mines  is  one  of  these.  It  consists  of  a 
large  drum  upon  a  vertical  shaft,  which  is  turned 
round  by  horses  attached  to  its  horizontal  arms. 
The  drum  is  elevated  sufficiently  for  the  horses 
to  pass  under  the  rope,  which  is  wound  and  un- 
wound by  its  revolutions.  Similar  machines 
are  made  of  cast  iron  in  portable  forms,  by 
which  toothed  wheels  or  belts  are  made  to  drive 
other  machinery.  Upon  ferry  boats  the  horse 
power  has  usually  consisted  of  a  revolving  cir- 
cular platform,  upon  which  the  horse,  generally 
a  blind  one,  travels,  pushing  this  round  under 
his  feet  as  he  draws  upon  the  traces,  which  are 
fastened  to  a  fixed  object.  For  turning  a  cir- 
cular saw  for  sawing  wood,  machines  are  in  use 
in  which  the  horse  works  upon  a  narrow  plat- 
form, that  is  supported  by  endless  chains,  and 
is  carried  round  two  drums ;  the  chains  are  also 
supported  upon  friction  rollers. 

HORSE  RADISH  (cochlearia  armoracea),  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  cruciferas  or  brassi- 
cacem.  Its  root  is  perennial,  and  its  stem  round 
and  smooth,  rising  to  the  height  of  2  to  3  feet 
from  the  midst  of  numerous  large  radical  leaves. 
The  stem  supports  smaller  leaves  and  clusters 
of  white  flowers,  which  bloom  in  June.  The 
pod  is  small,  of  elliptical  form,  2-celled,  and 
coutains  4  to  6  seeds.  The  plant  was  brought 
from  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a  condi- 
ment, and  also  to  some  extent  as  a  medicine. 
It  has  when  freshly  scraped  a  hot,  biting  taste, 
and  a  pungent  odor.  It  is  highly  stimulating  in 
its  effects,  promoting  the  secretions  and  invig- 
orating digestion.  These  qualities  have  led  to 
its  occasional  use  as  a  medicine  in  dropsical 
complaints,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  Applied 
externallv,  the  grated  root  acts  as  a  rubefacient. 

HORSE  SHOE,  a  strip  of  iron  bent  around 
in  the  form  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  and  fast- 
ened upon  the  bottom  of  the  same  by  nails 
driven  through  the  outer  corneous  layer,  and 
clinched  upon  the  outside.  An  additional  se- 
curity is  sometimes  given  to  it  by  turning  up  a 
piece  of  iron  welded  to  the  front  part  of  the 
shoe  and  fitting  this  closely  into  the  toe  of  the 
hoof;  this  serves  also  still  more  to  protect  the 
hoof  from  wear.  For  use  upon  icy  roads,  the 
shoes  are  provided  with  steel  points  called  corks, 
one  at  each  heel  of  the  shoe  and  one  at  the 
toe.  Oxen  also  are  furnished  with  iron  shoes, 
each  of  which  is  made,  on  account  of  the  cleft 
in  the  foot,  in  two  parts,  shaped  to  fit  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hoof.  The  need  of  such  a  protection 
to  the  feet  of  the  horses  and  mules  employed 
in  war  was  greatly  felt  by  the  ancients,  and  the 
value  of  sound  and  strong  hoofs  was  much  more 
appreciated  by  them  than  by  the  moderns. 
Xenophon,  Vegetius,  and  other  authors  gave 
certain  methods  of  rendering  the  hoofs  harder ; 
but  no  clear  intimation  is  anywhere  to  be  found 
that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  made  a  prac- 
tice of  shoeing  horses  to  protect  their  hoofs 
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from  wear.  In  several  military  campaigns  the 
cavalry  were  rendered  useless,  and  the  horses 
were  sent  away  till  their  hoofs  could  be  restored. 
Camels  were  sometimes  provided  on  long  jour- 
neys and  in  war  with  leather  coverings  for  the 
feet,  and  Aristotle  calls  these  by  the  same  name 
in  use  for  the  socks  or  soles  of  ox-hide  worn  by 
the  common  people.  The  feet  of  oxen  also 
were  protected  when  injured  by  a  sort  of  band- 
age woven  or  plaited  with  the  fibres  of  plants. 
In  the  life  of  Nero  by  Suetonius  it  is  stated  that 
this  emperor  on  short  journeys  was  drawn  by 
mules  which  had  silver  shoes,  and  some  of  the 
mules  also  had  shoes  of  gold.  These  evidently 
were  not  of  the  class  of  shoes  intended  for  wear, 
but  must  have  been  merely  an  ornamental  cover 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof.  The  Japanese 
have  long  used  straw  shoes  or  socks  to  protect 
the  feet  of  horses  travelling  on  stony  roads. 
These  are  rapidly  worn  out,  but  are  everywhere 
easily  replaced  at  little  cost.  Beckmann  is  of 
opinion  that  modern  horse  shoes  when  first 
introduced  were  known  by  the  Greek  name 
aeXrjvaia,  from  their  moon  shape;  and  the  ear- 
liest use  of  this  that  he  could  discover  was  in  the 
works  of  the  emperor  Leo  of  the  9th  century.  It 
is  expressly  stated  that  these  are  made  of  iron, 
and  that  nails  belong  to  them.  Horse  shoeing  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  Henry  de  Ferres 
or  Ferrers,  who  came  over  with  him,  is  supposed 
to  have  owed  his  surname  to  his  office  of  in- 
spector of  farriers;  upon  the  family  coat  of 
arms  are  6  horse  shoes.  In  the  graves  of  some 
old  Germans  and  Vandals  of  unknown  antiquity 
m  the  northern  countries,  Beckmann  states  that 
horse  shoes  have  been  found  with  other  horse 
furniture. — Horse  shoes  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  a  singular  superstition.  They  were 
thought  to  be  a  protection  against  evil  spirits 
and  witches,  preventing  these  from  passing  the 
threshold  at  which  one  was  nailed.  Aubrey  in 
his '%  Miscellanies"  states  that  in  his  time  (the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  17th  century)  most  of  the  houses 
of  the  west  end  of  London  were  thus  protected. 
Horse  shoes  were  always  made  by  hand  until 
the  introduction  of  the  machines  invented  by 
Henry  Burden  of  Troy,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  notice  of  his  life  in  this  work. 
Horse  shoe  nails  by  a  late  American  invention 
are  now  produced  by  machinery,  and  their 
manufacture  by  this  i?nproved  method  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  Birmingham  and 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

HORSFIELD,  Thomas,  an  English  traveller 
and  naturalist,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century.  He  went  to  Java  in  1802  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  colonial  government, 
and  remained  there  during  its  temporary  occu- 
pation by  the  East  India  company  until  1817. 
After  having  thoroughly  studied  the  natural 
history  of  the  island,  he  returned  to  England 
with  a  large  collection  of  animals  and  plants. 
The  former  are  described  in  his  "  Zoological 
Researches  in  Java  and  the  Neighboring  Islands" 
(1821-'4).     His  plants,  which  he  had  committed 


to  the  care  of  the  late  Robert  Brown  of  the 
British  museum,  were  described  by  that  gentle- 
man, assisted  by  Mr.  I.  I.  Bennett,  in  a  work 
entitled  Plantce  Jaranicce,  &c. 

HORSLEY,  Samuel,  an  English  prelate  and 
mathematician,  born  in  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields 
in  1733,  died  in  Brighton,  Oct.  4,  1806.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after  taking  orders 
in  1759  held  successively  several  important  liv- 
ings. In  1 788  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
inl793  of  Rochester,  and  in  1802  of  St.  Asaph. 
For  this  rapid  and  unusual  preferment  he  was 
in  part  indebted  to  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Priestley  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  which  he 
displayed  vast  learning  and  great  ability  as  a 
writer.  In  1769  he  published  an  edition  of 
Apollonius  Pergseus,  and  in  1775  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Newton.  From  1773  he  was  for 
several  years  secretary  of  the  royal  society. 
Among  his  works  were :  a  "  Critical  Dissertation 
on  the  18th  Chapter  of  Isaiah  ;"  "  Hosea,  a  New 
Translation,  with  Notes;"  a  ';  Translation  of 
the  Psalms ;"  "  Biblical  Criticism  ;"  elementary 
treatises  on  mathematics ;  essays  on  the  proso- 
dies of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and 
numerous  papers  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions." His  theological  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  8  vols.  8vo. 

HORTENSE,  Queen.  See  Beauhaenais, 
Hortense  Eugenie. 

HORTENSIUS,  Quintus,  a  Roman  orator, 
born  in  114  B.C.,  died  in  50  B.C.  At  the  age  of 
19  he  made  a  speech  in  the  forum,  and  gained 
the  applause  of  the  orators  Crassus  and  Scaavola. 
He  joined  the  side  of  Sylla  in  the  civil  war,  and 
afterward  was  a  constant  supporter  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party.  TVhen  Cicero  first  came  to  the 
forum  Hortensius  was  called  the  rex  judiciorum. 
Though  professionally  rivals,  they  seem  to 
have  lived  on  friendly  terms ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  De  Oratoribus  Claris,  Cicero 
pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hortensius.  "When  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on 
account  of  the  impeachment  of  Clodius,  how- 
ever, Cicero  was  bitter  against  the  supposed 
duplicity  of  Hortensius,  and  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  his  return  that  he  was  convinced  of 
the  injustice  of  his  suspicion.  In  81  B.C.  Hor- 
tensius was  made  qnsastor  ;  in  75,  aedile  ;  in  72, 
prsetor ;  and  in  69,  consul,  with  Q.  Cecilius 
Metellus.  The  year  before  his  consulship  oc- 
curred the  trial  of  Verres,  in  which  the  two  rival 
orators  were  opposed.  After  his  consulship, 
Hortensius  took  an  active  part  in  the  support 
of  the  optimates  against  Pompey,  opposing  the 
Gabinian  law,  which  gave  Pompey  the  control 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  Manilian  law, 
which  transferred  to  his  command  the  army 
against  Mithridates.  Cicero  subsequently  joined 
the  same  party,  and  we  find  them  pleading  often 
in  common.  Thev  defended  together  C.  Rabi- 
rias,  L.  Munpna,  and  P.  Sylla.  In  60  B.C.  Hor- 
tensius withdrew  from  public  life.  He  had  ac- 
quired great  wealth,  and  owned  villas  at  Tus- 
culum,  B&uli,  and  Laurentum. 

HORTICULTURE,  the  most  perfect  method 
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of  tilling  the  earth  so  as  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  form  of  fruits,  food,  and  objects  of 
beauty  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Horti- 
culture or  gardening  has  been  pursued  from 
the  earliest  times  of  civilization  or  national 
refinement.  Among  the  Romans,  according  to 
Pliny,  small  gardens  filled  with  roses,  violets, 
and  other  sweet-scented  flowers,  were  in  repute ; 
while  many  of  the  choicest  plants  and  flowers 
which  we  now  cherish  were  cultivated  by  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Horticultural  art  declined, 
however,  with  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  not  until 
long  after  did  it  revive  under  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions. A  part  of  the  policy  of  Charlemagne 
was  the  establishment  of  gardens  by  royal 
edict,  prescrihing  the  very  plants  which  were 
to  be  grown.  In  the  16th  century  several  bo- 
tanic gardens  were  founded  by  Alfonso  d'Este, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  in  consequence  many  other 
noblemen  had  fine  gardens  of  their  own.  The 
Venetians  and  Paduans  followed  the  example, 
and  in  1555  a  garden  founded  at  Pisa  by  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  had  become  so  rich  in  plants  as  to 
excite  admiration.  The  garden  at  Montpellier 
in  France,  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  contained 
before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  upward  of 
1,300  French,  Alpine,  and  Pyrenean  plants. 
At  this  time  the  garden  at  Breslau  in  Germany, 
to  which  the  celebrated  botanist  Fuchs  was  at- 
tached, was  in  existence;  and  in  1577,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Bontius,  was  founded  the  garden 
at  Leyden.  In  England,  pleasure  gardens  with 
fountains  and  shady  walks,  with  hedges  and  de- 
signs, were  known  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, but  it  was  not  until  the  construction  of 
conservatories  for  the  preservation  of  tender 
plants  that  much  more  progress  had  been  effect- 
ed. According  to  Loudon,  it  was  not  until 
1717  that  such  structures  were  furnished  with 
glass  roofs,  and  from  this  time  a  new  era  in 
gardening  began.  The  education  and  training 
of  young  persons  to  the  practice  of  gardening 
raised  the  occupation  to  an  art,  and  has  brought 
English  horticulture  to  a  high  rank. — We  have 
considered  horticulture  as  the  acme  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  how  productive  land  can  be  made  when 
husbanded  by  practical  gardening.  Vegeta- 
tion is  increased  by  means  of  abundance  of 
manuring,  tillage,  and  supply  of  moisture.  In 
some  districts  and  countries  the  latter  has  to 
be  artificially  applied  by  irrigating  processes  ; 
but  when  this  is  not  considered  expedient, 
the  deep  ploughing,  digging,  or  spading  of 
the  earth,  and  plentiful  manuring,  with  careful 
weeding,  will  allow  a  great  diversity  of  crops 
upon  the  same  area.  In  the  United  States, 
a  liberal  policy  has  stimulated  horticulture  by 
premiums.  State  and  county  and  town  hor- 
ticultural societies  have  also  been  instituted, 
and  within  the  last  25  years  an  extraordinary 
change  in  gardening  has  been  perceptible.  In- 
deed, in  every  department  of  horticulture  there 
has  been  a  steady  advance,  promotive  of  a  cor- 
rect tasto  and  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  in 
buildings,  grounds,  and  ornament,   and  in  an 


increasing  love  for  trees  and  flowers ;  and  a 
literature  pertaining  to  the  science  and  practice 
of  horticulture  has  sprung  up,  establishing  a  sys- 
tem specially  adapted  to  the  climate  and  wants 
of  the  country.  Valuable  treatises  upon  fruit, 
as  well  as  manuals  for  the  raising  of  flowers, 
with  magazines  and  journals  containing  commu- 
nications of  different  methods,  mark  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  taste.  Of  these,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important :  "  New  England 
Farmer"  (Boston),  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  gardening,  commenced  in  1823 ; 
the  "  New  American  Gardener,"  by  Thomas  G. 
Fessenden  (12mo.,  Boston,  1828);  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety" (1829-,37,  and  1847-52);  "Magazine  of 
Horticulture,  Botany,  and  all  Useful  Discoveries 
and  Improvements  in  Rural  Affairs,"  by  C.  M. 
Hovey  (Boston),  a  monthly  journal  commenced 
in  1835  ;  the  "American  Flower  Garden  Com- 
panion, adapted  to  the  Northern  States,"  by  Ed- 
ward Sayers  (12mo.,  Boston,  1838);  Buist's 
"  Flower  Garden  Directory"  (Philadelphia, 
1839);  the  "Theory  of  Horticulture,"  &c,  by 
John  Lindley  (American  edition,  with  notes  by 
A.  J.  Downing  and  Asa  Gray,  12mo.,  New  York, 
1841) ;  "  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Landscape  Gardening,  adapted  to  North 
America,"  by  A.  J.  Downing  (New  York  and 
London,  1841-8),  with  a  supplement  by  H.  "W. 
Sargent  (Ne\v  York,  1859) ;  "  The  Young  Gar- 
dener's Assistant,"  by  Thomas  Bridgeman  (10th 
ed.,  8vo.,  New  York,  1844)  ;  "  The  Horticultur- 
ist," edited  successively  by  A.  J.  Downing,  P. 
Barry,  and  J.  Jay  Smith  (New  York),  a  monthly 
journal,  commenced  in  1846  ;  "  The  Fruits  of 
America,"  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  with  colored  plates 
(2  vols.,  and  2  numbers  of  vol.  iii.,  4to.,  Boston, 
1847-59);  "Fruitsand  Fruit  Trees  of  America," 
by  A.  J.  Downing,  revised  by  Charles  Down- 
ing (8vo.,  New  Yor>,  1859) ;  "  The  Gardener's 
Monthly  and  Horticultural  Advertiser,"  Thomas 
Meehan,  editor  (Philadelphia,  1859). 

HORTUS  SICCUS.     See  Herbarium. 

HORVATH,  Mihaly,  a  Hungarian  historian, 
statesman,  and  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  born  at  Szentes,  county  of  Csongrad,  in 
1809.  He  became  professor  of  the  Hungarian 
language  and  literature  at  the  Theresianum  of 
Vienna  in  1844,  bishop  of  Csanud  in  1848,  and 
as  such  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  diet, 
and  in  1849,  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
dence  at  Debreczin,  minister  of  state  for  public 
worship  and  education  in  the  Szemere  ministry. 
The  fall  of  the  revolution  made  him  an  exile, 
and  he  has  since  resided  alternately  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  His  principal  work 
is  A  Magyaroh  Tortenete  ("  History  of  the  Hun- 
garians," 4  vols.,  Papa;  German  translation, 
Pesth,  1850-52),  which  is  regarded  as  the  most 
accurate  and  impartial  history  of  his  nation. 

HOSACK,  David,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
physician  and  author,  born  in  New  York,  Aug. 
31, 1769,  died  Dec.  23, 1835.  His  father,  Alexanr 
der  Hosack,  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman.  David, 
after  attending  school  in  Newark  and  Hacken- 
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sack,  entered  Columbia  college  in  1786,  in  1788 
proceeded  to  Princeton  college,  and  was  there 
graduated  in  1789.  While  in  attendance  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  Columbia 
college  be  was  also  engaged  in  the  study  of  med- 
icine and  surgery  with  Dr.  Richard  Bayley. 
The  medical  faculty  of  Columbia  college  having 
been  broken  up  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
no  collegiate  organization  then  existing  to  confer 
medical  bonors  on  its  students,  young  Hosack 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  be  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1791.  At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Rush  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
physic  in  Alexandria,  Va. ;  but  after  somewhat 
more  than  a  year's  trial  he  returned  to  New 
York.  With  a  view  to  further  medical  studies, 
be  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  be  became  ac- 
quainted witb  Dugald  Stewart,  Beattie,  Henry 
Mackenzie,  Principal  Robertson,  the  poet  Burns, 
and  Hugh  Blair.  We  next  find  Dr.  Hosack 
in  London  about  the  close  of  1793,  a  pupil  in  the 
•study  of  anatomy  under  Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  in 
the  study  of  the  practice  of  physic  witb  George 
Pearson,  with  Curtis  and  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  on  botany,  with  Abernetby  and  Sir  James 
Earle  on  surgery,  and  with  Schmeisser,  a  pupil 
of  "Werner,  on  mineralogy.  From  this  last  named 
teacher  he  obtained  a  cabinet  of  minerals  which 
be  brought  home  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  as  the  first  collection  of  that  nature  intro- 
duced in  America  ;  and  to  this  cabinet  of  natural 
6cience  he  had  added  a  collection  of  the  duplicate 
specimens  of  plants  from  the  herbarium  of  Lin- 
naeus, procured  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  president  of  the  Linnaean  society  of  Lon- 
don. This  interesting  collection  of  dried  plants 
gathered  by  Linnajus  himself  now  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  museum  of  the  lyceum  of  natural 
history  of  New  York.  While  in  London  Dr. 
Hosack  wrote  for  the  "  Annals  of  Medicine"  a 
paper  on  the  communication  of  the  virus  of  small 
pox  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  one  on  vision,  in 
which  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  theory  that 
the  eye  adapts  itself  to  the  view  of  objects  at 
different  distances  by  means  of  its  external  mus- 
cles. This  was  printed  in  the  ''Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society"  in  1794.  Young  about  that  time 
had  attributed  that  power  of  accommodation  to 
the  muscularity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  this 
vexed  question  gave  origin  to  several  other  papers 
in  the  "  Transactions."  He  returned  to  New 
York  in  1794.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  botany  in  Columbia  college,  and  soon  after 
published  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures.  In  1796 
be  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard, 
which  lasted  until  1800,  when  Dr.  Bard  retired. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  William  P.  Smith  the  chair 
of  materia  mediea  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Hosack, 
who  held  it  with  that  of  botany  until  1807,  when 
he  accepted  the  department  of  materia  mediea 
and  of  midwifery  in  the  newly  created  school 
established  by  the  regents,  the  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  under  the  presidency  of 
Nicholas  Romayne.  This  new  school  being  re- 
modelled in  1811,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Bard,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory 


and  practice  of  physic  and  clinical  medicine,  to 
which  were  afterward  added  obstetrics  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  He  retained  his 
post  after  the  union  of  the  two  rival  medical 
faculties  of  Columbia  college  and  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  Sept.  1S13.   The  ano- 
malous government  of  the  institution,  however, 
led  to  many  feuds  and  embarrassments  between 
the  trustees  and  professors,  which  ultimately 
caused  the  resignation  of  the  entire  faculty  in 
1826.   Drs.  Hosack,  Mott,  Macneven,  and  Fran- 
cis determined  to  organize  another  medical  insti- 
tution, and  accordingly  obtained  from  Rutgers 
college,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  such  rights  as 
would  enable  them  to  grant  degrees.     The  Rut- 
gers medical  department  went  into  operation  in 
the  autumn  of  1S26  under  that  authority,  and 
subsequently  received  similar  powers  from  Ge- 
neva college,  N.  Y.     After  4  years,  however, 
the   Rutgers   medical   school   ceased  its   func- 
tions.    Legislative  enactments  interposed,  and 
the  faculty  was  dissolved.     Dr.  Hosack  held  at 
different  times  several  public  trusts,  as  physician 
to  the  alms  house,  the  New  York  hospital,  and 
the  Bloomingdale  asylum,  resident  physician  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  &c.     He  was  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  prominent  public  characters  of 
New  York,  and  was  among  the  original  pro- 
jectors of    the  New   York  historical  society, 
of  the  horticultural   society,  and  of  the  New 
York  literary  and  philosophical  society.     He 
early  supported  the  formation  of  the  library  of 
the  New  York  hospital.     His  great  enterprise, 
the  establishment  of  the  Elgin  botanic  garden, 
gives  evidence   of  his  spirit  in  advancing  the 
taste  and  culture  of  natural  knowledge ;  but  the 
undertaking  failed.     His  Hortus  Elginensis,  a 
scientific  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  plants 
indigenous  and  exotic  which  he  had  brought  to- 
gether, is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  high  position 
as  a  botanist.     He   was  a  devoted  physician, 
with  great  clinical  skill ;  in  seasons  of  pestilence 
he  was  foremost  among  those  most  ready  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  causes  of  endemic  and  epidemi- 
cal disorders,  and  suggest  the  best  means  of  re- 
lief.    He  was  enrolled  a  fellow  of  the   royal 
society  of  London,    and  in  1817  of  the  Edin- 
burgh royal  society.     He  proscribed  politics  as 
being  without  the  bounds  of  a  medical  life ;  and 
yet  such  was  his  devotion  to  works  of  public 
importance  in  the  arts,  science,  and  humanity, 
that  it  became  almost  a  proverb  that  the  great 
institutions  of  the  city  were  mainly  under  the 
control  of  the  memorable  trio,   Clinton,  Ho- 
sack,   and  Hobart.     His   writings   are  chiefly 
on  medical   subjects,  and   of  a  practical  na- 
ture.   He  wrote  most  abundantly  on  fevers,  and 
on  that  type  denominated  yellow  fever.     He 
was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  foreign  origin 
of  the  disease,  and  of  its  communicable  char- 
acter, sub  modo.  His  paper  on  the  laws  of  conta- 
gion and  of  contagious  disorders  obtained  a  wide 
celebrity.     In    1810,   in  conjunction   with  his 
pupil  John  W.  Francis,  afterward  his  associate 
in  business  for  many  years,  he  projected  a  new 
medical  journal,  entitled  the  "  American  Medical 
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and  Philosophical  Register,"  which  was  con- 
tinued 4  years.  Among  his  other  works  may 
he  mentioned  :  "  A  Biographical  Memoir  of 
Hugh  Williamson,  M.D.,  LL.D."  (8vo.^  1820) ; 
"Essavs  on  Various  Subjects  of  Medical  Science" 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  1824-'30);  "System  of  Practical 
Nosology''  (8vo.,  1829) ;  "Memoirs  of  De  Witt 
Clinton"  (4to.,  1S29)  ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  II. 
W.  Ducachet,  M.D.  (8vo,  1838). 

HOSANNA  (Heb.,  save,  we  pray),  in  Jewish 
antiquity,  a  form  of  acclamation  on  joyous  and 
triumphal  occasions.  At  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles it  was  customary  to  sing  Ps.  cxviii.  25, 
26,  which  begins  with  the  word  hosanna,  while 
the  people  carried  green  boughs  of  palm  and 
myrtle.  From  this  circumstance  the  boughs 
and  prayers  were  called  hosanna,  and  the  7th 
day  of  the  feast  the  great  hosanna.  The  term 
was  employed  as  a  triumphal  salutation  to 
Christ  (Matt.  xxi.  9),  on  his  public  entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

HOSEA,  the  first  of  the  minor  prophets, 
supposed  to  have  commenced  his  prophecy 
about  780  B.  C,  and  to  have  exercised  his  office 
at  intervals  for  about  60  years.  Most  of  his 
prophecies  are  directed  against  the  children  of 
Israel,  rebuking  and  threatening  them  for  their 
sins,  and  exhorting  them  to  repentance.  His 
style  is  concise,  sententious,  and  abrupt ;  and 
his  prophecies  are  in  one  continued  series,  with- 
out any  distinction  as  to  the  times  when  they 
were  delivered  or  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate. 

HOSHJS,  Statoslas,  a  Polish  prelate,  born 
in  Cracow,  May  5,  1504,  died  in  Caprarola,  near 
Rome,  Aug.  5, 1579.  He  studied  law  at  Padua 
and  Bologna,  and  had  been  employed  in  im- 
portant political  affairs  in  Poland  before  he 
received  holy  orders.  He  was  soon  raised  to 
the  episcopate,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  faith 
in  Poland  was  often  called  from  him  the  Hosian 
faith.  He  was  legate  of  the  pope  at  the  council 
of  Trent;  in  1561  he  was  made  cardinal;  in 
1564  he  founded  the  first  college  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Poland ;  and  he  was  afterward  invited  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  Rome.  He  published 
in  1551  a  confession  of  faith,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and 
his  Opera  Omnia  (2  vols.)  appeared  at  Cologne 
in  1584. 

HOSMER,  HAnniET,  an  American  artist,  born 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1831.  Being  of  a 
naturally  delicate  constitution,  she  was  en- 
couraged by  her  father,  a  physician,  to  pursue 
a  course  of  physical  training  at  variance  with 
the  usages  of  her  sex,  but  which  she  adopted 
with  enthusiasm.  At  a  comparatively  early 
age  she  was  an  adept  in  shooting,  swimming, 
rowing,  riding,  skating,  and  other  out-of-door 
sports,  and  began  also  to  give  much  attention 
to  modelling  figures  in  clay.  Having  complet- 
ed her  school  education,  she  studied  anatomy 
for  some  months  with  her  father,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1850  repaired  to  the  medical  college 


of  St.  Louis,  where  she  went  through  a  rcgula? 
course  of  anatomical  instruction,  preparatory 
to  attempting  sculpture.  In  the  summer  of 
1851  she  returned  home,  and  commenced  her 
first  original  work,  a  bust  of  "Hesper,"  which, 
upon  its  completion  in  marble  in  the  succeeding 
year,  attracted  much'  attention  in  Boston,  and 
encouraged  her  father  to  place  her  under  a  com- 
petent master  in  Rome.  Upon  arriving  in  that 
city  late  in  1852,  she  almost  immediately  gained 
admittance  as  a  pupil  to  the  studio  of  Gibson 
the  sculptor,  and  passed  her  first  winter  in 
modelling  from  the  antique.  Her  busts  of 
"  Daphne"  and  "  Medusa"  were  the  first  fruits 
of  her  attempts  at  original  design  in  Rome,  and 
were  followed  by  a  statue  of  "  (Enone"  for  a 
gentleman  in  St.  Louis.  For  the  public  library 
of  the  same  city  she  also  executed  her  best 
known  work,  the  reclining  figure  of  "  Beatrice 
Cenci,"  which  has  won  many  encomiums  from 
art  critics  in  Europe  and  America.  In  the 
summer  of  1855  she  modelled  a  charming  statue 
of  "  Puck,"  the  popularity  of  which  has  pro- 
cured her  orders  for  several  copies,  one  of  which 
is  for  the  prince  of  Wales  and  another  for  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.  Pecuniary  reverses  having 
overtaken  her  father,  she  determined  to  rely 
entirely  upon  her  art  for  a  support,  and  is  now 
permanently  established  among  the  professional 
sculptors  of  Rome,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  visit  to  America  in  1857,  she  has 
continued  to  reside.  Among  her  more  recent 
works  are  a  full-length  reclining  figure  of  a 
young  girl  for  a  funeral  monument  in  the  church 
of  Sant' Andrea  della  Fratte  in  Rome,  a  foun- 
tain with  figures  illustrating  the  myth  of  Hy- 
las  and  the  water  nymphs,  and  a  "  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp,"  designed  as  a  pendant  to  "Puck."  In 
the  latter  part  of  1859  she  finished  a  statue  of 
"  Zenobia  in  Chains"  as  she  appeared  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian,  a  work  on 
which  she  had  labored  enthusiastically  for 
nearly  two  years  previous,  and  the  execution 
of  which  in  marble  so  seriously  impaired  her 
health  that  her  physicians  sent  her  to  Switz- 
erland to  save  her  life.  It  is  of  colossal  size, 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  far  the  best  of  her 
works. 

HOSMER,  "William,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  May  29,  1810.  He 
spent  some  time  in  the  Franklin  academy, 
Prattsburg,  "S.  Y.,  but  his  education  was  ob- 
tained mostly  by  private  study.  He  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  1831,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Genesee 
conference.  He  filled  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant stations  in  the  conference,  and  served  a 
term  as  presiding  elder.  For  8  years  he  was 
chosen  by  the  general  conference  editor  of  the 
"Northern  Christian  Advocate,"  published  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  of  which  paper  he  had  been 
corresponding  editor  for  several  years  previous. 
He  is  at  present  editor  of  the  "  Northern  Inde- 
pendent." He  is  the  author  of  "Self-Educa- 
tion, or  the  Philosophy  of  Mental  Improve- 
ment,"   "  Principles    of   Female    Education." 
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"The  Iligher  Law,"  and  "Christian  Benefi- 
cence," beside  numerous  articles  in  quarterly 
reviews  and  other  periodicals.  The  paper  which 
he  edits  is  the  advocate  of  changes  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  Dut  particularly  that 
which  relates  to  slavery,  urging  the  adoption  of 
a  rule  of  discipline  which  will  prohibit  slave- 
holding  by  the  members  of  that  church. 

HOSMER,  William  HexryCuylei;,  an  Amer- 
ican poet,  born  in  Avon,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1814. 
He  studied  first  at  Temple  Hill  academy,  Gene- 
seo,  and  subsequently  at  Genesee  college.  He 
had  at  this  period  acquired  such  a  reputation 
by  his  poems  as  to  have  the  degree  of  M.A.  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  both  Hamilton  college  and 
the  university  of  Vermont  before  he  received 
it  from  his  owu  alma  matt)-.  He  afterward 
studied  law,  and  succeeded  the  late  Hon.  John 
Young  as  master  in  chancery.  In  1S36  he 
travelled  extensively  in  "Wisconsin,  where  he 
studied  the  Indians  who  were  then  almost  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  territory;  and  during 
183S-'9  he  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
peculiarities  of  the  southern  aborigines  while 
visiting  for  his  health  the  everglades  of  Florida. 
In  1854  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  has  held  for  some  time  an  office  in  the 
custom  house.  His  principal  works  are :  "  The 
Fall  of  Tecumseh"  (New  York.  1830) ;  "  Yo- 
nondio,  or  the  Warriors  of  the  Genesee"  (1846) ; 
"The  Months,"  "Bird  Notes,"  "Legends  of  the 
Senecas,"  and  "  Indian  Traditions  and  Songs" 
(1850).  A  complete  collection  of  his  "  Poetical 
Works"  appeared  in  1S53. 

HOSPITAL,  a  public  institution  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick  and  infirm.  The  ancients  took 
little  public  care  of  these  classes  of  persons. 
The  hospitalia  of  the  Romans  were  intended, 
not  for  invalids,  but  solely  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  guests.  More  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  the  infirm  by  the  early  Christians,  although 
the  hospitals  founded  under  their  auspices  were 
not,  like  most  of  the  modern  institutions,  ex- 
clusively places  of  refuge  for  the  sick,  but  for 
all  kinds  of  persons  in  distress.  A  famous  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  was  founded  in  Ca?sarea  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  The  next 
notable  hospital  was  that  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
built  at  his  own  expense  in  Constantinople.  One 
of  the  finest  hospitals  of  Rome  was  founded  by 
Fabiola,  a  Roman  lady,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerome. 
The  pilgrimage  to  holy  places  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  places  of  refuge  or  hospitals 
for  travellers.  St.  Jerome  built  such  a  hospital 
at  Bethlehem,  and  his  friend  Paula  several  on  the 
road  to  that  village.  The  Scots  and  Irish  found- 
ed several  in  France  for  the  benefit  of  their 
countrymen  who  might  pass  through  that  coun- 
try on  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Many  were 
built  in  mountainous,  desolate,  or  dangerous 
localities,  where  travellers  stood  most  in  need 
of  them.  The  hotel  Lieu  in  Paris  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  7th  century.  Iu  the 
9th  century  there  were  24  hospitals  in  Rome 
alone.  In  the  11th  century  brotherhoods  for  the 
relief  of  eick  pilgrims  were  formed  in  the  Holy 


Land ;  they  increased  in  number  and  wealth 
during  the  progress  of  the  crusades.  The  hos- 
pitals in  Palestine  then  afforded  better  accom- 
modation than  any  other  institutions  of  the  kind, 
and  many  persons,  on  returning  to  their  own 
countries,  took  them  as  models  for  similar  es- 
tablishments. In  the  hospitals  at  Jerusalem 
the  knights  and  brothers  officiated  as  physi- 
cians, although  their  medical  knowledge  was 
limited.  Hospitals  intended  for  the  sick  alone 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  establish- 
ed before  the  11th  century,  although  a  few 
may  probably  have  existed  at  an  earlier  period. 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  caused  a 
hospital  to  be  built  there  in  1070,  with  separate 
departments  for  men  and  women.  Since  that 
time  hospitals  have  been  established  in  all  civil- 
ized countries,  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  town,  while  large  cities  contain  a 
number  of  them.  There  are  general  hospitals 
for  all  kinds  of  invalids  excepting  those  infected 
with  contagious  diseases,  and  special  hospitals 
for  the  accommodation  of  patients  laboring 
under  diseases  of  a  sufficiently  frequent  occur- 
rence to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial institution  for  their  treatment.  One  of 
the  earliest  hospitals  for  invalid  soldiers  was 
founded  in  Constantinople  by  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  in  the  11th  century.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed hospitals  for  invalid  soldiers  at  the  present 
day  are  the  hotel  des  incalides  in  Paris  and 
Chelsea  hospital  in  England.  Field  hospitals 
or  flying  hospitals  were  known  as  early  as  the 
6th  century,  and  perhaps  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  (See  Ambli-ance.)  The  exertions  of 
the  clergy  and  many  benevolent  women  have 
had  a  great  influence  in  the  promotion  of  these 
institutions. — Hospice  is  the  name  given  to  the 
places  of  refuge  for  travellers  in  the  passes  of 
Mt.  St.  Bernard,  St,  Gothard,  the  Simplon,  and 
other  great  mountains. 

HOT  SPRING,  a  centra]  co.  of  Ark.,  drained 
by  Sabine  and  Washita  rivers;  area,  1,020  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  3,654,  of  whom  423  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  or  mountainous  surface. 
Excellent  oil  stone  is  found  in  the  county,  and 
is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  magnetic  iron  ore  is  so  abundant  in  a  cer- 
tain locality  that  the  land,  it  is  said,  cannot  be 
surveyed  with  a  compass.  Hot  and  mineral 
springs  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  at  Hot  Springs,  tlft  capital, 
6  m.  from  the  Washita  river.  There  are  35 
here,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  from  135* 
to  160°.  The  soil  of  the  county  is  very  fertile 
in  the  river  bottoms.  The  productions  in  1854 
were  173,488  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  6,197  of 
wheat,  and  16,301  of  oats.  There  were  3  saw 
mills,  1  grist  mill,  and  309  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic and  private  schools. 

HOTBED,  in  gardening,  a  bed  of  earth  so 
prepared  as  to  bring  forward  at  early  periods  of 
the  year  various  kinds  of  plants  by  means  of 
artificial  heat.  The  fall  of  temperature  iu  au- 
tumn is  met  by  the  readiness  of  plants  to  fall 
into  repose,  and  in  those  used  to  climatic  changes 
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no  Berious  effect  can  be  produced.  Such,  how- 
ever, as  are  not  acclimated  cease  to  grow  dur- 
ing any  fall  in  the  usual  temperature,  and  com- 
mence again  on  its  rise.  Unlike  animals,  plants 
have  very  little  power  to  generate  heat,  aud  are 
therefore  dependent  on  the  mediawhich  surround 
them  for  whatever  degree  of  warmth  they  re; 
quire.  The  earth  may  be  heated  many  degrees 
more  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  yet  prove 
in  no  way  injurious  to  vegetation.  The  unusual 
vigor  of  plants  growing  near  hot  springs,  and  in 
places  artificially  heated  by  subterranean  fires,  is 
also  worthy  of  attention.  A  species  of  moss,  the 
only  living  thing  found  within  4,000  feet  of  the 
terminal  crater  of  Mauna  Loa,  was  noticed  by 
Wilkes ;  its  existence  there  being  due  to  the 
steam  which  escaped,  and  which  supplied  it 
with  warmth  and  moisture.  This  heated  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  thus  natural  to  seasons  and  to 
regions  of  the  globe,  would  suggest  what  is  call- 
ed bottom  heat  in  gardening.  Many  seeds,  espe- 
cially those  of  tropical  plants,  will  not  germi- 
nate unless  in  more  than  ordinary  temperatures 
of  the  earth,  and  to  excite  them  some  kind  of 
stimulus  is  requisite.  It  is  not  an  unusual  practice 
in  America  to  sow  such  seeds  in  midsummer  in 
the  open  ground,  which  becomes  so  heated  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  as  to  retain  much  of  the 
warmth  during  the  entire  night.  The  hotbed, 
then,  is  a  provision  by  which  a  constant  and  gen- 
tle warmth  is  maintained ;  and  the  external  struc- 
ture, which  preserves  this  warmth,  is  called  the 
frame.  Many  tropical  plants  will  neither  flower 
nor  grow  unless  they  are  surrounded  by  an  ele- 
vated atmosphere,  and  are  planted  in  such  heated 
soil  as  they  are  accustomed  to  ;  and  the  same 
holds  true  with  many  aquatic  plants.  Meyen 
found  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  rice 
fields  where  the  red  nelumbium  flourishes  to  be 
113°.  Hence  the  hothouse  or  stove  is  erected  for 
their  special  accommodation,  and  by  a  system  of 
hot-water  pipes  or  some  similar  contrivance  the 
required  heat  is  procured.  The  hotbed  differs 
from  the  stove,  however,  in  having  the  space 
between  the  sash  and  the  surface  of  the  bed 
very  shallow,  and  in  having  its  heat  maintained 
by  fermentation.  The  work  of  the  gardener  in 
the  early  spring  months  is  directed  to  the  hot- 
beds or  frames,  and  in  these  he  forces  such 
vegetables  as  he  wishes  to  have  prematurely  fit 
for  the  table.  The  art  of  framing  or  manage- 
ment of  the  hotbed  depends  much  upon  the 
accuracy  and  care  taken  in  its  construction. 
The  ground  where  it  is  to  stand  should 
be  defended  from  cold  and  cutting  winds, 
and  enclosed  by  a  tight  and  well-built  fence, 
or  by  live  hedges.  The  frame  can  be  made 
of  any  suitable  material,  but  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  the  top  surface  a  proper 
slope  to  the  sun,  as  well  as  a  declivity  to  carry 
off  the  wet  when  covered  with  the  sashes  or 
lights.  It  is  essential  that  they  be  made  as 
tight  as  possible,  so  that  none  of  the  warm  air 
from  within  or  cold  air  from  without  shall  pen- 
etrate through  cracks.  On  this  declivity  or 
slope  the  sashes  6hould  be  laid,  and  in  such  a 


way  that  they  can  easily  move  or  slide  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  bed  that  is  to  be  covered  by 
such  frames  must  be  composed  of  good  horse- 
stable  dung,  selecting  that  which  is  fresh,  moist, 
and  full  of  heat.  After  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
such  is  procured,  it  should  be  forked  into  a 
heap,  so  as  to  mix  it  well,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main 8  or  10  days  to  ferment  equally;  a  neces- 
sary precaution  lest  the  bed  become  too  hot  and 
thereby  destroy  the  germinating  seeds.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  dung  should  be  shaken 
and  mixed,  and  formed  into  a  bed  4  feet  thick, 
beating  it  down  firmly  with  the  back  of  the 
fork.  It  is  calculated  that  this  thickness  will 
be  diminished  by  settling  at  least  8  inches  in  a 
fortnight,  when  the  frame  and  sashes  are  to  be 
put  on  and  kept  closed  until  the  heat  comes  up, 
when  the  glass  is  to  be  raised  behind  to  allow 
the  steam  to  pass  away.  This  accomplished,  the 
manure  is  to  be  covered  with  soil,  which  has 
been  previously  prepared  in  the  form  of  compost, 
of  equal  parts  of  light,  rich  garden  earth,  the 
mellow  surface  loam  of  old  pasture  ground,  and 
a  portion  of  very  rotten  or  old  horse  dung.  This, 
having  been  well  incorporated  and  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  several  months  before,  is  to  be 
spread  to  the  thickness  of  about  6  inches  in  a 
level  manner,  when  the  hotbed  is  ready  for  use. 
The  seeds  of  most  vegetables  are  sown  in  drills 
upon  this  compost,  those  of  melons  and  cucum- 
bers in  small  pots  which  are  plunged  into  the 
soil.  After  the  seeds  are  sown  and  the  sashes 
are  closed,  the  heat  of  the  bed  raises  much 
steam  from  the  moisture  beneath ;  this  should 
be  suffered  to  escape  by  raising  the  corner  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  sashes.  An  hour  before 
sunset  the  sashes  should  be  shut  and  covered 
with  matting  or  with  some  suitable  protecting 
substance ;  and  this  is  to  be  taken  off  regularly  an 
hour  or  so  after  sunrise.  Great  caution  is  requi- 
site, in  a  climate  like  that  of  the  northern  United 
States,  in  order  to  keep  up  proper  warmth  and  to 
exclude  any  frost.  After  the  seeds  have  vege- 
tated and  the  young  plants  have  come  up,  the 
sashes  should  be  raised  a  little  in  the  day  time, 
so  as  to  admit  fresh  air ;  and  if  the  surface  of 
the  bed  appears  to  be  dry,  it  should  be  moder- 
ately moistened  with  warm  water  of  about  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  enclosed  air  of 
the  frame.  After  a  while  thoheat  will  sensibly 
diminish,  when  it  is  customary  to  line  the  exte- 
rior of  the  bed  with  fresh  dung  and  cover  these 
linings  with  litter. 

HOTTENTOTS,  a  people  of  South  Africa, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  British  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  name  Hottentot  is  of  Dutch 
fabrication,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 
to  the  people  by  the  first  Dutch  explorers  of  the 
Cape  from  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  native 
language  of  clicking  sounds  resembling  the 
words  "  hot"  and  "tot,"  or,  as  the  Dutch  would 
say,  hot  en  tot.  The  people  call  themselves  Qui- 
quae.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  their 
origin.  They  are  unlike  all  other  African  races, 
and  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  or 
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to  the  Mongols  than  to  the  negroes,  haying 
broad  foreheads,  high  cheek  bones,  oblique 
eyes,  thin  beards,  and  a  yellow  complexion. 
Their  hair  is  harsh  and  wiry,  and  grows  in  dis- 
tinct tufts  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  They 
are  erect  and  well  proportioned,  and  some  of 
the  women  when  young  are  beautifully  formed, 
though  after  child-bearing  they  become  hide- 
ously ugly.  The  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  joints 
of  both  sexes  are  remarkably  small.  Their 
native  dress  consists  of  a  strip  of  the  skin  of 
some  animal  tied  round  the  waist,  from  which 
before  and  behind  depends  a  sort  of  apron  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  In  cold  weather 
they  wrap  themselves  in  cloaks  made  of  sheep 
skins,  and  in  hot  weather  they  protect  their 
bodies  from  the  sun  and  from  insects  by  a  liberal 
coating  of  grease.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  Cape 
Colony  they  are  now  tolerably  civilized,  and 
wear  European  clothing.  They  are  a  lively, 
good-natured,  mild,  and  timid  people,  and  mani- 
fest considerable  intellectual  powers.  In  their 
wild  state  they  show  great  patience  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  being  often  reduced  to  severe  straits 
for  subsistence,  and  obliged  to  live  upon  roots, 
insects,  and  the  pith  of  the  palm  tree.  When 
freely  supplied  with  animal  food,  they  are  glut- 
tonous to  excess.  Their  native  weapons  are  the 
assagai  or  javelin  and  the  bow  with  poisoned  ar- 
rows. Their  only  native  arts  were  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  earthenware,  of  their  skin  cloaks, 
of  their  weapons,  and  of  a  rude  guitar  with  3 
strings,  and  a  flute  made  of  bark.  Their  dwell- 
ings were  low,  circular  huts,  made  of  rods  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  covered  with  mats.  These 
were  arranged  in  a  circle  to  form  a  kraal  or  vil- 
lage. They  had  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  showed  considerable  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  oxen.  By  the  colonists  they  are  now 
much  employed  as  herdsmen  and  drivers.  Their 
language  is  peculiar,  and  is  remarkable  for  a 
strong  clicking  sound  which  is  made  by  suddenly 
withdrawing  the  tongue  from  the  teeth  or  pal- 
ate; it  has  been  compared  to  the  noise  made 
by  a  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  egg.  Many  of 
the  words  are  exact  imitations  of  the  cries  of 
animals,  as,  for  instance,  brook  is  their  word  for 
frog,  mnoo  for  ox,  and  meau  for  cat.  Capt. 
Wilkes  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  who 
visited  Cape  Town  in  1842,  says  of  the  Hotten- 
tots :  "  Those  that  we  saw  were  remarkable  for 
very  high  and  prominent  cheek  bones  and  a  sharp 
chin  ;  they  are  not  much  inclined  to  steady  em- 
ployment; the  tending  of  cattle,  and  the  indo- 
lent and  wandering  life  in  which  they  pass  their 
time,  suit  their  disposition.  They  at  times  hire 
themselves  out  to  the  farmers,  receiving  cattle  as 
wages.  In  the  colony  they  do  not  bear  a  very, 
high  character  for  honesty  and  faithfulness. 
They  are  expert  drivers  of  wagons,  but  are 
otherwise  careless  and  inattentive.  They  are 
deemed  an  improvident  race,  though  there  are 
some  instances  of  their  showing  great  attach- 
ment to  individuals  who  have  treated  them  well. 
Their  numbers  are  now  variously  stated  ;  but 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  accounts 


given,  as  is  evident  by  their  varying  from  10,000 
to  30,000."  Dr.  Prichard  in  his  ■*  Natural 
History  of  Man"  says:  "Although  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race  display  ferocity  and 
all  the  other  vices  of  savage  life.  \et  we  have 
abundant  proof  that  these  people  are  not  insus- 
ceptible of  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  No  uncultivated  people  appear  to 
have  received  the  instructions  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  more  readily  than  the  Hottentots, 
or  to  have  been  more  fully  reclaimed  and  Chris- 
tianized." Latrobe,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  in  South  Africa,  who  long 
resided  there,  says :  "  Whoever  charges  the  Hot- 
tentots with  being  inferior  to  other  people  of  the 
same  class  as  to  education  and  the  means  of  im- 
provement, knows  nothing  about  them.  They 
are,  in  general,  more  sensible  and  possess  better 
judgments  than  most  Europeans  equally  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  instruction."  The  Hotten- 
tot race  is  found  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  irregu- 
larly to  a  great  distance  in  the  interior.  It  was 
first  made  known  to  Europeans  in  1509,  when  a 
Portuguese  viceroy  returning  from  India  landed 
at  the  cape,  and  getting  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
natives  was  killed  with  70  of  his  men.  The 
Dutch  made  a  settlement  at  Cape  Town  in  1650, 
and  reduced  the  Hottentots  to  slavery.  They 
were  emancipated  by  Great  Britain  in  1833. 

HOTTENTOTS'  BREAD,  the  popular  name 
of  the  testudinaria  elepliantipes  (fierit.),  an  en- 
dogenous plant  of  the  family  dioscoreacece,  and 
a  native  of  South  Africa.  It  presents  a  very 
odd  appearance,  a  delicate  vine-like  stem,  well 
furnished  with  rounded  leaves  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter arising  from  the  top  and  between  the 
interstices  of  a  large  rough  mass,  divided  into 
many-sided,  deeply  separated  scales  or  plates, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  large  tor- 
toise (whence  the  scientific  name) ;  this  is  what 
botanists  call  a  rhizoma  or  root  stock,  and  is 
partly  above  and  partly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  the  plates  are  only  the  dried  rind  or 
exterior  surface,  cracked  and  pushed  outward 
by  the  interior  growth ;  the  roots  proper  grow 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  central  mass, 
which  in  the  plants  usually  seen  is  about  In- 
fect in  diameter  and  more  than  a  foot  above 
the  earth.  The  interior  is  soft,  abounding  in 
farinaceous  matter,  like  the  yams,  to  which 
family  it  belongs ;  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  For  the  singularity 
of  its  appearance  and  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 
and  flowers,  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  green- 
houses. For  a  further  account  of  it,  see  "Bur- 
chell's  Travels  in  South  Africa,"  vol.  ii. 

HOTTINGER,  or  Hottikgtjer,  JonANN  Hein- 
Kicn,  a  Swiss  philologist  and  biblical  scholar, 
born  in  Zurich,  March  10,  1620,  drowned  June 
5,  1667.  He  studied  at  Groningen,  and  after- 
ward at  Leyden,  where  he  became  teacher  of  the 
children  of  the  orientalist  Golius.  In  1653  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
scriptural  theology  at  Zurich.  In  1655  he  was 
permitted,  at  the  request  of  the  elector  palatine, 
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to  accept  the  professorship  of  eastern  languages 
and  biblical  criticism  at  Heidelberg.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Zurich  in  1061  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
university.  His  increasing  reputation  led  to  an 
invitation  from  the  university  of  Leyden  in 
1667,  which  he  was  ready  to  accept,  when,  while 
crossing  the  river  Limmath  in  the  vicinity  of 
Zurich,  he  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat,  with  several  of  his  children.  Among  his 
works  are:  Thesaurus  Philologicus,  sen  C'lavis 
Scripturm,  a  sort  of  introduction  to  scriptural 
studies  (Zurich,  1644),  and  Etymologicum  Ori- 
entale,  site  Lexicon  Harmonicum  Ileptaglotton 
(Frankfort,  1661). — The  most  eminent  of  his 
sons  was  JonANN  Jakob,  born  Dec.  1,  1652, 
died  Dec.  18,  1735,  the  author  of  Helvetische 
Kirchengeschichte  (Zurich,  1708-'29).  One  of 
the  latter's  great-grandchildren,  of  the  same 
name  (born  1750,  died  1819),  was  favorably 
known  as  an  editor  of  several  classical  works, 
and  as  a  writer  of  taste  and  ability. — Another 
member  of  the  same  family,  Johank  Koxrad 
von,  born  in  Zurich  in  1764,  died  near  Paris, 
Sept.  11,  1841,  was  the  founder  of  the  banking 
establishment  of  Hottinger  at  Paris  and  Am- 
sterdam. During  the  revolution  he  fled  from 
Paris  to  America.  Under  the  consulate  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  founded  his  banking  es- 
tablishment. He  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  president  of  the 
bank  of  France,  colonel  of  the  national  guard, 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Reformed  church 
in  France. — The  most  noteworthy  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Hottinger  family  is  Johann  Jakob, 
born  May  18,  1783,  in  Zurich,  where  he  offici- 
ates as  a  professor  of  history,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the  govern- 
ment and  town  council.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Geschichte  der  Schweizerischen  Kirchentren- 
nung  (Zurich,  1825-7),  a  continuation  of  Johan- 
nes von  Midler's  history  of  Switzerland. 

HOUDIN,  Eobert,  a  French  conjurer,  born 
in  Blois,  Dec.  6,  1805.  His  father,  a  watch- 
maker, gave  him  a  good  education  at  the  col- 
lege of  Orleans,  and  at  18  years  of  age  placed 
him  in  a  lawyer's  office.  Having  had  from  boy- 
hood an  extraordinary  taste  for  mechanics  and 
ingenious  amusements,  he  neglected  his  studies, 
so  that  his  father,  understanding  that  he  could 
only  make  an  indifferent  lawyer,  consented  that 
he  should  learn  watchmaking.  While  engaged 
in  this  occupation,  the  perusal  of  some  works 
on  natural  magic  and  a  friendship  formed  with 
a  travelling  conjurer  inspired  him  with  an  in- 
clination for  juggling.  Having  married,  he  went 
to  Paris  and  engaged  in  his  trade,  but  soon  be- 
came absorbed  in  mechanical  wonders.  He  em- 
ployed himself  for  a  year  in  reconstructing  an 
exceedingly  complicated  machine,  and  so  over- 
strained his  mind  as  to  lose  all  mental  power  for  5 
years.  After  recovering  he  devoted  himself  for 
sometime,  with  great  success,  to  making  mechan- 
ical toys  and  automata,  two  of  which  attracted 
much  attention.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1844  he  obtained  a  medal  for  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  several  curious  figures  of  this  kind.  On 


July  3, 1845,  he  opened  the  series  of  exhibitions 
in  juggling  which  became  so  famous  throughout 
Europe.  His  mechanical  and  scientific  abilities, 
aided  by  study,  enabled  him  to  invent  new  feats, 
and  these  he  performed  in  a  simple  and  novel 
manner,  avoiding  the  mountebank  style  of  his 
predecessors.  In  1848,  the  revolution  having 
put  an  end  for  the  time  to  the  exhibitions  of 
Paris,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  perform- 
ed before  the  queen  and  in  many  of  the  thea- 
tres with  great  success.  He  extended  his  exhi- 
bitions to  other  countries  before  returning  to 
Paris.  Here,  in  1855  at  the  great  Paris  exhi- 
bition, he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  his  scientific 
application  of  electricity  to  clocks,  and  shortly 
after  relinquished  his  exhibition  to  his  brother- 
in-law  Hamilton,  retiring  with  a  fortune  to 
Blois.  In  1857  the  French  government,  finding 
that  the  Arabs  in  Algeria  were  frequently  stir- 
red up  to  rebellion  by  the  pretended  miracles  of 
their  marabouts  or  priests,  invited  Houdin  to 
visit  that  colony,  and  if  possible  excel  the  ma- 
gicians in  their  own  tricks.  He  completely  suc- 
ceeded, passing  through  several  very  singular 
adventures  while  so  doing.  In  1857  he  pub- 
lished Robert  Houdin,  sa  tie,  ses  ccuvres,  son 
theatre,  and  in  1859  his  Confidences,  a  most  en- 
tertaining and  curious  work,  an  English  trans- 
lation of  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  P.  Shelton 
Mackenzie  (Philadelphia,  1859). 

HOUDON,  Jean  Axtoixe,  a  French  sculp- 
tor, born  in  Versailles,  March  20,  1741,  died  in 
Paris,  July  15,  1828.  Having  gained  the  first 
prize  for  sculpture  in  the  royal  academy  at  Paris, 
he  visited  Italy  at  a  time  when  the  excavation 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  the  writings 
of  Winckelmann,  had  given  a  new  impulse  to 
art.  He  passed  10  years  in  Rome  in  the  study 
of  the  antique,  and  finished,  among  other  works, 
the  noble  statue  of  St.  Bruno  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  of  which  Clement  XIV. 
is  recorded  to  have  said:  "It  would  speak,  if 
the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  prescribe  silence." 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  executed  during  the  next 
15  years  admirable  busts  of  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Franklin,  Turgot,  Mirabeau,  Gluck, 
and  many  other  distinguished  men ;  statues  of 
Voltaire  and  Tourville;  the  celebrated  ''Diana" 
for  the  empress  of  Russia;  the  Frileuse,  and 
other  works,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  French  sculptors,  and  procured  his  admission 
to  the  academy.  In  1785  he  accompanied 
Franklin  to  the  United  States,  to  prepare  the 
model  for  the  statue  of  Washington  ordered  by 
the  state  of  Virginia,  and  passed  two  weeks  at 
Washington's  residence  at  Mt.  Vernon  for  that 
purpose.  The  statue,  bearing  the  sculptor's 
legend,  Fait  par  Houdon,  citoyen  Franpais, 
1788,  and  which  now  stands  in  the  hall  of  the 
capitol  of  Virginia  at  Richmond,  is  clad  in  the 
uniform  of  an  American  revolutionary  officer, 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lafayette 
and  other  personal  friends  of  Washington,  is  in 
many  respects  the  best  representation  of  him 
ever  made.  Among  his  later  works  were  busts 
of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  and  other  celebrities 
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of  the  first  empire,  and  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Cicero  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 

HOUGHTON,  a  K  W.  co.  of  the  upper  pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, indented  by  Keweenaw  bay,  and  drained 
by  Sturgeon  river;  area,  1, 920  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  708.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  peninsula 
called  Keweenaw  point,  projecting  into  the  lake. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  rocky.  Copper  is 
found  nearly  in  a  pure  state,  and  several  mines 
have  been  opened.     Silver  and  iron  abound. 

HOUND  (canis  sagax),  the  name  of  several 
varieties  of  large  and  powerful  dogs  hunting  by 
scent,  and  trained  to  pursue  the  stag,  the  fox, 
the  hare,  and  other  animals,  and  even  man. 
The  progenitors  of  the  hound  races  were  prob- 
ably, according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  the  jun- 
gle koola  {lyciscus  tigris,  H.  Smith)  and  the 
buansu  (canis  primcevus,  Hodg.),  both  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia.  (See  Dog.)  These  were 
domesticated  after  the  more  wolf-like  varie- 
ties, and  display  in  all  the  breeds  a  tendency 
to  the  three  colors  of  white,  black,  and  tan, 
characterizing  them  in  their  wild  state.  The 
cranium  has  a  larger  cerebral  cavity  than  in 
less  sagacious  dogs,  with  a  more  convex  fore- 
head, wider  space  between  the  eyes  for  the  or- 
gan of  smell,  and  broader  jaws ;  most  varieties 
have  also  a  wide  nose,  full  and  prominent  eyes, 
large  hanging  ears,  a  raised  and  truncated  tail, 
and  often  a  spurious  toe  on  the  hind  feet.  There 
are  two  races,  the  one  with  short  hair,  the 
hounds  proper,  and  the  other  with  long  hair, 
like  the  setter  and  spaniel,  and  used  as  gun  and 
water  dogs ;  the  pointer  seems  to  occupy  an  in- 
termediate place  between  them.  The  faculties 
which  make  the  hounds  so  useful  in  hunting 
must  have  existed  in  the  original  species,  and 
have  been  cultivated  in  regard  to  special  game 
according  to  the  fancy  of  man  ;  the  blood,  stag, 
and  fox  hounds  have  no  intuitive  tendency  to 
pursue  respectively  man,  the  deer,  and  the  fox, 
■and  these  onlyflbnt  have  been  trained  with 
great  care  to  hunt  a  single  game.  ■  The  most 
ancient  form  of  hound  figured  upon  the-  Egyp- 
tian monuments  resembles  much  the  blood- 
hound, which  was  formerly  so  much  esteemed 
for  its  sagacity,  strength,  and  olfactory  acute- 
ness.  The  bloodhound,  once  employed  to  trace 
felons,  enemies,  and  fugitives,  or  to  bring  the 
huntsman  to  the  retreat  of  a  wounded  animal,  has 
been  fully  described  under  that  title  ;  it  is  now 
kept  in  civilized  countries  rather  for  show  than 
use ;  the  height  of  the  best  breed  is  about  28 
inches  at  the  shoulder,  the  color  tan  with  black 
clouds,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  stern  and 
noble.  The  stag  hound  is  but  little  smaller 
than  the  bloodhound,  and  like  it  is  slow,  sure, 
and  steady;  in  fact  it  is  a  mongrel  bloodhound, 
the  cross  being  either  some  greyhound  or  swift 
fox  hound ;  it  has  a  large,  rather  short  and 
sharp  head,  long  hanging  ears,  muscular  limbs, 
small  feet,  and  tail  carried  high ;  the  color  is 
always  more  or  less  white  with  fulvous  mark- 
ings. Stag  hunting,  as  performed  in  the  fa- 
tiguing and  cruel  manner  of  the  17th  and  18th 


centuries,  is  now  rare,  and  this  form  of  hound 
has  become  nearly  if  not  entirely  extinct.  The 
fox  hound  of  the  present  day  is  a  perfect  model, 
of  a  hunting  dog,  and  is  a  carefully  bred  cross 
between  the  bloodhound  and  the  greyhound, 
probably  with  the  intermixture  of  the  southern 
English  and  perhaps  other  hounds  ;  exactly  how 
it  has  attained  its  present  character  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  It  is  lower  at  the  shoulders 
and  more  slenderly  built  than  the  stag  hound, 
with  shorter  hair,  and  the  color  is  white,  with 
larger  clouds  of  black  and  tan,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  covering  the  ears,  another  on  each 
flank,  and  a  third  at  the  root  of  tho  tail.  It9 
speed  is  such  that  none  but  a  thorough -bred 
hunter  can  keep  up  with  it,  and  its  endurance  so 
great  that  a  pack  has  been  known  to  run  for  10 
hours,  tiring  out  3  changes  of  horses,  and  se- 
verely testing  the  strength  of  the  sportsmen. 
Breeders  differ  as  to  the  best  size  for  fox  hounds, 
but  from  22  to  24  inches  high  at  the  shoulder 
is  generally  considered  the  most  advantageous. 
The  best  food  is  thought  to  be  oat  meal  and  well 
boiled  horse  flesh,  attention  being  paid  to  their 
constitution,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  amount 
of  work  to  be  done.  The  cry  of  a  pack  of 
hounds,  once  so  cheering  and  melodious,  has 
lost  much  of  its  romantic  interest  from  the 
change  man  has  effected  in  the  character  of 
these  animals ;  the  other  good  points  of  a  hound, 
such  as  pureness  of  stock,  beauty  of  form,  speed, 
endurance,  and  acuteness  of  smell,  are  more 
highly  prized  in  a  pack  than  harmonious  voices. 
The  average  value  of  an  established  pack  of  i 
fox  hounds  may  be  set  down  at  about  £1,000, 
though  some  have  been  sold  for  more  than 
twice  that  sum ;  single  hounds  are  often  sold  as 
high  as  100  guineas.  (See  Beagle,  Bloodhound, 
Dog,  Greyhound,  and  Harrier.) 

HOUR  (Gr.  wpa ;  Lat.  hora),  a  measure  of 
time  equal  to  T,V  of  a  mean  solar  day,  or  this 
proportion  of  the  period  between  sunrise  and 
sunrise  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  Thus  ap- 
plied, it  becomes  a  definite  measure ;  but  as  em- 
ployed by  tho  ancients  to  designate  T\  of  the 
natural  day,  it  was  an  indefinite  period,  varying 
with  the  times  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
times  which  continually  changed  with  the  sea- 
son, and  between  increasing  extremes  as  the 
observations  were  made  in  higher  and  higher 
latitudes.  Even  in  the  latitude  of  Rome  the 
length  of  the  hour  on  June  25  was  about  y5 
part  of  15  hours  6  minutes,  as  now  reckoned, 
and  on  December  23  it  was  only  TV  part  of  8 
hours  54  minutes.  At  the  two  equinoxes  only 
would  the  hour  agree  with  its  present  measure. 
Hours  thus  divided  were  known  as  "temporary 
hours,"  in  reference  to  their  constant  change  of 
length.  When  the  day  was  thus  first  divided  is 
unknown.  Herodotus  states  that  the  Greeks  ob- 
tained the  practice  from  the  Babylonians.  Wil- 
kinson, however,  states  that  "there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  tho  day  and  night  were  divided,  each 
into  12  hours,  by  the  Egyptians,  some  centuries 
before  that  idea  could  have  been  imparted  to 
the  Greeks  from  Babylon."     The  division  of  the 
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night  as  'well  as  of  the  day  into  12  eqnal  parts 
was  not  practised  by  the  Romans  until  the  time 
of  the  Punic  -wars,  and  the  use  of  equinoctial 
hours  was  not  adopted  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
4th  century ;  the  first  calendar  known  to  have 
been  made  after  this  system  is  the  Calendar ium 
Rmticum  Famesianum.  Hours  are  now  reck- 
oned in  common  practice  in  two  series  of  12 
each,  from  midnight  to  midday,  and  from  this  to 
midnight,  which  corresponds  to  the  supposed 
divisions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Astronomers 
count  24  hours  from  one  midday  to  the  next ; 
and  the  Italians  24  hours  from  one  sunset  to  the 
next,  changing  the  commencement  of  the  day 
■with  the  season.  In  the  early  use  of  clocks  in 
the  11th  century  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sacris- 
tans of  the  churches  to  regulate  the  horologia 
each  morning. 

HOUR  CIRCLES,  or  Horary  Circles,  great 
circles  of  the  sphere,  passing  through  the  poles, 
and  consequently  perpendicular  to  the  equator. 
They  are  meridians  at  every  -^s  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference, their  planes  thus  making  angles  of 
15°  "with  each  other. 

HOURIS,  the  black-eyed  damsels  of  the 
Mohammedan  paradise,  formed  of  pure  musk, 
and  made  by  a  peculiar  creation  perpetual  vir- 
gins. They  dwell  in  green  gardens  and  pearl 
pavilions,  among  lotus  and  acacia  trees,  with 
fruits  in  abundance,  near  flowing  streams,  re- 
posing on  lofty  couches  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Some  of  the  pavilions  which 
they  occupy  are  60  miles  square.  The  very 
meanest  of  the  faithful  will  have  72  houris,  be- 
6ide  the  wives  which  he  married  when  living. 
They  join  in  concert  with  the  angel  Israfil,  the 
most  melodious  of  God's  creatures,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  give  an  iEolian  accom- 
paniment. They  may,  if  tbey  desire,  have 
children,  which  within  an  hour  shall  be  con- 
ceived, born,  and  grow  to  maturity.  Algazzali 
regards  the  descriptions  of  the  houris  in  the 
Koran  as  allegorical,  and  designed  to  convey  an 
impression  of  the  spiritual  beatitude  of  the  saints; 
and  the  orientalist  Hyde  affirms  that  a  more  en- 
lightened belief  than  the  literal  interpretation 
prevails  among  the  wiser  Mohammedans. 

HOURS  (Gr.  'ilpai  •  Lat.  Hora>),  in  classical 
mythology,  the  goddesses  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture. In  Homer  they  are  the  ministers  of  Zeus, 
guardians  of  the  gates  of  Olympus,  and  rulers  of 
the  clouds  and  weather.  In  Hesiod  they  are 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis  (Justice), 
who  provide  not  only  the  fruits  in  their  season, 
but  give  to  a  6tate  good  laws,  justice,  and  peace.  ■ 
They  are  usually  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  graces  and  the  nymphs  as  attendants  on  the 
Olympian  divinities,  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
flowers,  and  bringing  blessings  to  men.  Their 
number  was  indefinite  ;  in  Athens  two  only 
were  worshipped,  Thallo  and  Carpo,  the  Hours 
of  spring  and  of  the  harvest  season.  On  works 
of  art  they  appear  as  blooming  maidens,  carry 
ing  the  products  of  the  seasons.  The  Hour  of 
spring,  the  Chloris  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Hora 
of  the  Romans,  is  especially  celebrated  in  sculp- 


tures as  the  attendant  of  Venus  rising  from  the 
sea,  and  of  Proserpine  on  her  ascent  from  the 
lower  world. 

HOUSATONIC,  a  river  of  New  England, 
which  rises  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  and,  flow- 
ing S.,  enters  the  state  of  Connecticut.  After 
winding  through  Litchfield  co.,  and  forming 
the  boundary  between  New  Haven  co.  and 
Fairfield  co.,  it  falls  into  Long  Island  sound 
below  Milford.  Its  entire  length  is  about  150 
m.  Its  scenery  in  general  is  very  picturesque, 
and  on  its  banks  are  numerous  large  mills. 
The  Housatonic  railroad  follows  its  course  for 
nearly  40  m. 

HOUSELEEK  (semperrivvm,  Linn.),  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  crassulacea',  hav- 
ing thick  succulent  stems  and  leaves,  and  or- 
namental flowers,  either  yellow  or  red.  The 
houseleeks  are  to  be  found  wild  from  Siberia  to 
Italy  and  the  Canary  islands,  and  are  to  be 
met  with  in  almost  every  garden.  The  most 
common  is  S.  tectorum  (Linn.),  having  very 
thick,  succulent  leaves,  disposed  about  a  short 
stem  in  a  circular  manner.  It  will  grow  in  the 
most  scanty  soils  and  where  it  is  exposed  to 
drought,  patches  of  it  several  feet  in  circum- 
ference thriving  for  years  upon  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  rocks  that  are  partially  shaded.  In 
Smaland,  according  to  Linnoeus,  it  is  made  a 
preservative  to  the  covering  of  houses.  The 
following  are  the  most  remarkable  kinds.  The 
hen  and  chicken  houseleek  (S.  soboliferum, 
Linn.)  is  so  called  from  the  main  plant  being  sur- 
rounded by  small  offsets,  each  resembling  the 
parent,  but  younger.  The  tree  houseleek  (S. 
arioreum)  assumes  somewhat  the  form  of  a  tree 
by  the  branching  of  its  stem  ;  its  leaves  grow 
upon  the  extremities ;  its  flowers  are  in  a  spike, 
and  are  of  a  pleasing  yellow.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  a  common  parlor  plant,  but  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  discredit.  The  globular  house- 
leek (S.  globiferum,  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, having  large,  showy,  yejfow  flowers,  and 
proves  to  be  hardy  under  cultivation.  The 
one-flowered  houseleek  (S.  monanthes,  Aiton) 
has  very  small,  tufted  stem  leaves,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  single  reddish  flower ; 
it  is  a  native  of  the  Canaries.  The  cobweb 
sedum  of  the  older  gardeners  (S.  arachnoideum, 
Linn.)  proves  to  be  a  houseleek  with  small, 
tufted  stem  leaves,  the  tips  of  which  are  woven 
over  with  filaments  like  spiders'  threads.  This 
species  in  cultivation  does  best  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  the  flower  stems  and  the  blos- 
soms assuming  a  beautiful  roseate  hue.  It 
grows  naturally  upon  the  Italian  Alps. — The 
houseleeks  are  not  remarkable  for  any  very  ex- 
tensiveljr  useful  qualities.  The  fresh  leaves  of 
the  ensdo  of  Madeira  (S.  glutinosum,  Aiton)  are 
used  by  the  fishermen  to  rub  upon  their  nets, 
rendering  them  as  durable  as  if  tanned.  Malic 
acid  combined  with  lime  exists  in  S.  tectorum. 
Its  juices  are  considered  cooling,  and  its  bruised 
leaves  are  used  as  applications  to  burns,  ulcers, 
and  inflammation,  and  from  them  also  a  simple 
and  cooling  salve  is  prepared. 
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HOUSSA,  or  Hattsa,  a  country  of  central 
Africa,  bounded  N.  by  the  Sahara,  E.  by  Bor- 
noo,  S.  by  Nun  or  Tappa,  and  "W.  by  the  Joliba. 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Sackatoo.  The 
people  are  negroes,  and  the  Foolabs  or  Fellatahs 
are  the  ruling  race.  According  to  Dr.  Bartb, 
the  country  is  divided  into  10  provinces,  viz. : 
Kano,  Boshi,  Zegzeg,  Khadedsha,  Katagum, 
Kafesena,  Daura,  Zanfara,  Gober,  and  Kebbi. 
Kano,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  the 
principal  city  in  point  of  commerce,  and  has 
about  40,000  inhabitants;  it  is  in  lat.  12° 0'  19" 
N.  and  long.  8°  30'  E.  Katagum,  E.  of  Kano, 
has  from  7,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  Sackatoo, 
in  the  "W.  part  of  the  country,  has  upward  of 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  has  one  of  the  best  sup- 
plied markets  in  central  Africa.  "Wurno,  15  m. 
N.  E.  of  Sackatoo,  on  tbe  river  Eima,  is  a  new 
town  founded  in  1831 ;  its  population  is  about 
12,000.  Zaria,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Zegzeg,  is  in  lat.  10°  59'  N.  and  long.  8°  0'  E. ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  highly  cul- 
tivated country,  and  its  population  is  estimated 
at  50,000.  Houssa  is  well  watered,  being  trav- 
ersed by  the  rivers  Sackatoo,  Mariadi,  Zirmie, 
Bugga,  Zoma,  and  other  branches  of  the  Niger. 
It  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  and 
its  climate  is  consequently  cooler  and  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  other  countries  of 
central  Africa.  The  land  is  well  cultivated, 
the  principal  crop  being  Indian  corn,  of  which 
two  harvests  are  annually  produced.  Cotton  is 
largely  raised,  and  Kano  is  famous  throughout 
central  Africa  for  its  dyed  cloths.  Tobacco, 
indigo,  rice,  and  various  kinds  of  grain  and 
fruits,  are  diligently  cultivated.  At  Sackatoo 
there  are  extensive  manufactures  of  leather, 
iron,  and  cotton  cloths;  and  an  active  com- 
merce is  carried  on  in  all  the  cities  by  means 
of  open  markets,  which  are  frequented  by 
,  traders  from  the  neighboring  countries  and 
from  remote  parts  of  the  continent.  The  peo- 
ple of  Houssa  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  They 
have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization, 
have  a  written  language,  and  have  historical 
records  reaching  back  to  the  13th  century  of 
our  era.  They  were  converted  to  Mohammed- 
anism in  the  16th  century,  and  were  conquered 
by  the  Foolahs  in  1807,  when  Katsena,  then 
their  principal  city,  surrendered  after  a  desper- 
ate defence  of  7  years. 

HOUSSA  YE,  Arsene,  a  French  miscellane- 
ous writer,  born  in  Bruyeres,  near  Laon,  in 
1815.  "While  a  young  man  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  two  light  novels  introduced  him  to  the 
literary  world  in  1836,  and  he  afterward  pub- 
lished a  number  of  humorous  tales,  as  Les 
aventurcs  de  Margot,  Le  serpent  sous  Phcrbe, 
La  vertu  de  IZosine,  and  Les  trois  scaurs ;  bio- 
graphical sketches,  as  Galerie  de  portraits  du 
18'  siecle  and  Philosophes  et  comediennes ;  light 
poems,  as  Les  sen-tiers  perdus  and  Lafjoesie  dans 
les  oois  ;  and  critical  notices  in  various  periodi- 
cals, all  which  gave  him  a  standing  among  the 
literary  fraternity.  In  1846  his  Histoire  de  la 
peinture  Hollandaise,  in  1  vol.  fol.,  with  100 


engravings,  was  aided  by  a  subscription  of  50,- 
000  francs  from  the  government.  From  1844 
to  1849  he  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
L'artiste,  a  periodical  especially  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts.  He  abandoned  it  to  become  man- 
ager of  the  theatre  Francais,  which  post  he 
still  retains.  Since  1856  he  has  been  inspector- 
general  of  the  provincial  museums.  His  official 
functions  have  not  interfered  with  his  literary 
pursuits.  His  more  recent  works  are :  Le 
voyage  d  ma  fenetre,  Les  Jilles  d'Eve,  Le  violon 
de  Franjole,  and  above  all  VMstoire  du  41* 
fauteuil,  and  Le  roi  Voltaire.  The  first  number 
of  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  to  be  published 
monthly,  appeared  in  Dec.  1859,  and  his  new 
works  on  Mile,  de  la  Valliere  and  Mme.  de 
Montespan  are  announced  for  1860. 

HOUSTON,  the  name  of  3  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Georgia, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river,  which  is 
navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  875  sq.  m.  ;  pop. 
in  1852,  16,842,  of  whom  10,762  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil,  of  lime- 
stone formation,  is  very  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  662,600  bushels  of  Indian  .corn, 
46.830  of  oats,  188,224  of  sweet  potatoes,  19,- 
362  bales  of  cotton,  and  71,720  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  6  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  a  cotton 
factory,  a  woollen  factory,  24  churches,  and  616 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  south- 
western and  Muscogee  railroad  passes  through 
the  county.  Capital,  Perry.  II.  An  E.  co.  of 
Texas,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Neches  river,  and  "W. 
by  Trinity  river;  area,  1,090  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1857,  5,929,  of  whom  1,666  were  slaves.  It  has 
a  highly  fertile  soil,  and  a  rolling  surface  diver- 
sified in  some  places  with  hills,  and  well  tim- 
bered with  oak,  pine,  ash,  hickory,  black  walnut, 
&c.  The  productions  in  1850  were  71,495  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  21,707  of  sweet  potatoes,  750 
bales  of  cotton,  82  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
44,476  lbs.  of  butter.  Trinity  river  is  navigable 
in  this  part  of  its  course.  Value  of  real  estate 
in  1858,  $681,284.  Capital,  Crockett.  III.  A 
new  co.  in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Minnesota, 
bordering  on  Iowa  and  separated  from  Wiscon- 
sin by  the  Mississippi  river  ;  area,  about  600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  5,264.  It  is  drained  by 
'Hokah  or  Root  river  and  several  small  streams. 
Capital,  Caledonia. 

HOUSTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Harris 
co.,  Texas,  situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  Buffalo  bayou,  45  m.  above  its 
mouth  in  Galveston  bay,  and  200  m.  E.  S.  E. 
from  Austin;  pop.  in  1850,  2,390;  in  1858, 
4,815.  It  is  built  on  the  left  side  of  the  bayou, 
surrounded  by  an  excellent  grazing  country. 
Steamboats  give  it  easy  communication  with 
Galveston,  which  is  about  80  m.  distant  by 
water,  and  it  is  the  principal  shipping  point  for 
several  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  central  railroad,  now  completed 
35  in.  N.  "W.  from  Houston,  will  open  an  inter- 
course with  the  northern  parts  of  the  state ;  the 
Buffalo  bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  is  finished 
from  Harrisburg,  5  m.  below  this  city,  to  Rich- 
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mond  on  the  Brazos,  and  is  connected  with 
Houston  by  a branch  ;  and  the  Galveston,  nous- 
ton,  and  Henderson  is  being  rapidly  constructed. 
Houston  contains  churches  of  5  or  6  denomina- 
tions, a  number  of  schools,  4  or  5  newspaper 
offices,  iron  fonnderies,  machine  shops,  cotton 
presses,  and  several  manufactories.  It  was  set- 
tled in  1836,  and  during  the  following  year  was 
temporarily  the  seat  of  government. 

HOUSTON,  George  Smith,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Williamson  co.,  Tenn.,  Jan. 
17,  1811.  In  his  youth  his  parents  removed 
to  Alabama,  and  settled  in  Lauderdale  co.  After 
completing  his  scholastic  course,  he  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  practised 
his  profession  with  great  success  at  Florence. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  Alabama  legislature.  In  1838  he  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  state's  attorney  for  the  Flor- 
ence judicial  district.  In  the  spring  of  1841  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  and  by  successive  re- 
elections  he  has  continued  a  member  of  congress 
up  to  the  present  time  (18G0),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  term  (1849-5 1),  when  he  de- 
clined a  nomination.  In  politics  Mr.  Houston 
is  a  conservative  democrat.  He  was  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  was  an  early 
and  active  advocate  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
He  was  a  defender  of  the* leading  measures  of 
Mr.  Polk's  administration;  and  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  1846,  he 
had  a  large  part  in  framing  the  tariff  of  that 
year.  At  the  organization  of  the  house  in  1851, 
Mr.  Houston  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion for  4  years.  As  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee in  1854  he  reported  a  bill  making  the  appro- 
priation for  carrying  into  effect  the  Gadsden 
treaty  with  Mexico.  The  bill  gave  rise  to  a 
protracted  debate,  the  leading  opponent  of  the 
measure  being  the  late  Thomas  II.  Benton.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  35th  congress  (1857)  Mr. 
Houston  became  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee. 

HOUSTON,  Sam,  general,  governor  and  ex- 
president  of  Texas,  born  near  Lexington,  Rock- 
bridge co.,  Va.,  March  2, 1793.  He  is  descend- 
ed from  Scottish  Covenanters  who  took  refuge 
from  persecution  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whence 
their  descendants  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  His 
father  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
held  the  post  of  inspector  of  brigade  till  hia 
death  in  1807.  The  mother  of  Sam  Houston,  a 
tall,  strong,  intelligent,  and  energetic  woman, 
after  her  husband's  death  boldly  plunged  into 
the  wilderness  with  her  6  sons  and  3  daugh- 
ters, and  settled  in  Blount  co.,  E.  Tennessee,  on 
the  very  edge  of  civilization,  within  8  miles  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  Sam,  who  had  learned 
to  read  and  write  in  Virginia,  was  sent  to  an 
academy  which  had  just  been  opened  in  the 
settlement.  Ho  had  read  a  few  books,  among 
them  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  which  he 
had  studied  eo  thoroughly  that  he  could  repeat 
nearly  the  whole  poem  from  memory.     He  ar- 


dently desired  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  but  on 
asking  permission  from  the  master  to  add  those 
languages  to  his  list  of  studies,  was  refused,  upon 
which  he  declared  that  he  would  never  recite  a 
lesson  of  any  other  kind  while  he  lived.  He 
left  the  school,  and  was  compelled  by  his  elder 
brothers  to  enter  a  store  as  a  clerk.  This  oc- 
cupation, however,  he  had  no  relish  for;  and 
speedily  absconding,  he  crossed  the  Tennessee 
river  and  took  up  his  abode  with  the  Indians, 
by  whom  he  was  kindly  received,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  after  their  own  fashion  for  about 
3  years.  Though  under  18  years  of  age,  he  was 
6  feet  in  height,  and  an  expert  and  active  hunt- 
er, and  consequently  stood  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  savage  associates.  Oolooteka,  one  of 
their  chiefs,  adopted  him  as  his  son.  In  1811 
he  abruptly  returned  to  his  family,  and  to  main- 
tain himself  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon 
thronged  with  pupils  at  what  was  then  consid- 
ered the  exorbitant  rate  of  $8  a  year,  one  third 
to  be  paid  in  corn,  one  third  in  cash,  and  one 
third  in  domestic  cotton  cloth.  In  1813,  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  after 
serving  for  some  time  on  the  southern  frontier 
was  promoted  to  be  an  ensign,  and  fought  in  that 
capacity  under  Gen.  Jackson  against  the  Indians 
at  the  battle  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa, 
March  24,  1814.  Here,  while  leading  a  forlorn 
hope  in  storming  the  Creek  fortification,  he  re- 
ceived an  arrow  in  his  thigh  and  two  rifle  balls 
in  his  right  shoulder.  Bis  intrepidity  in  this 
action  attracted  the  notice  and  secured  to  him 
the  lasting  friendship  of  Gen.  Jackson.  But  it 
was  more  than  a  year  before  he  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  which  the  surgeons  had  pronounced 
mortal,  and  which  only  an  uncommonly  vigor- 
ous constitution  could  have  survived.  After 
the  ratification  of  peace  in  1815  he  was  promot- 
ed to  be  a  lieutenant,  and  was  stationed  with  , 
his  regiment  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  after- 
ward at  New  Orleans.  At  the  latter  place  the 
wound  in  his  shoulder  broke  out  afresh,  and  he 
underwent  a  painful  and  dangerous  operation 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  After  a  winter 
of  extreme  suffering,  he  sailed  for  New  York  in 
April,  1816,  where  he  remained  several  weeks, 
and  witli  health  somewhat  improved  returned  to 
Tennessee  by  way  of  Washington.  He  was  sta- 
tioned at  Nashville,  Jan.  1, 1817,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  was  appointed  a  subordinate 
Indian  agent  to  carry  out  the  treaty  with  the 
Cherokees  which  had  just  been  ratified.  In  the 
following  winter  he  conducted  a  delegation  of 
Indians  to  Washington.  On  arriving  at  the 
capital  he  found  that  complaints  had  been  made 
against  him  to  the  government  on  account  of 
the  zeal  with  which  he  had  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  the  unlawful  importation  of  African 
negroes  through  Florida,  then  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince, into  the  southern  states.  He  was  acquit- 
ted of  all  blame  by  the  government ;  but  con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  ill  treated  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  tiie  army,  March  1,  1818,  and 
returning   to  Tennessee   settled   in  Nashville 
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and  began  to  study  law.  He  applied  himself 
with  such  diligence  to  his  studies  that  in  six 
months  he  was  able  to  pass  a  rigid  examination, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  purchased  a 
small  library  on  credit,  and  began  practice  in 
Lebanon,  Wilson  co.,  30  miles  east  of  Nash- 
ville. He  was  soon  appointed  adjutant-general 
of  the  state,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  after  he  began  to  practise  he 
was,  in  Oct.  1819,  elected  district  attorney  of 
the  Davidson  district,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Nashville. 
He  was  remarkably  successful  in  prosecution, 
and  notwithstanding  his  inexperience  he  was 
able  to  cope  with  the  most  formidable  antag- 
onists that  were  brought  against  him  from  a 
professional  circle  of  unusual  talent,  such  as 
then  composed  the  bar  of  Nashville.  In  Dec. 
1821,  he  was  elected  major-general  of  militia, 
and  in  1823  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  congress  without  opposition.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1S25  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
and  in  Aug.  1827,  was  chosen  governor  of 
Tennessee  by  a  majority  of  12,000.  His  personal 
popularity  was  very  great,  and  it  is  said  that  on 
his  accession  to  office  he  had  not  a  single  oppo- 
nent in  the  state  legislature.  In  Jan.  1829,  Gov. 
Houston  was  married,  and  in  April,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  the  public,  separated  from  his  wife, 
resigned  his  office,  and  abandoning  civilization 
went  to  the  west  of  Arkansas,  to  which  his 
former  friends  the  Oherokees  had  removed, 
and  presented  himself  before  Oolooteka,  by 
whom  when  a  boy  he  had  been  adopted,  and 
who  had  become  the  principal  chief  of  the 
tribe.  He  was  kindly  received,  and  by  an  offi- 
cial act  of  the  ruling  chiefs,  Oct.  21,  1829,  was 
formally  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Cherokee  nation.  For  years  he 
remained  among  the  Indians,  until,  his  indig- 
nation being  powerfully  aroused  by  the  frauds 
and  outrages  practised  upon  them  by  the  whites, 
he  proceeded  to  Washington  in  1832,  and  made 
such  a  representation  in  their  behalf  that  the 
president  ordered  an  investigation,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  removal  of  5  government  agents 
from  office.  A  great  clamor,  however,  was 
raised  by  the  removed  parties  and  their  friends, 
and  Gen.  Houston  became  involved  in  a  series 
of  personal  and  legal  contests  of  a  disagreeable 
and  harassing  nature.  He  was  openly  accused 
in  the  house  of  representatives  of  having  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  government  a  fraudu- 
lent contract  for  Indian  rations.  This  charge 
led  to  a  personal  rencontre  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue  between  Gen.  Houston  and  W.  R.  Stans- 
bury  of  Ohio,  the  member  by  whom  it  was  made, 
who  was  severely  beaten  in  the  affair.  For 
this  he  was  arrested,  brought  before  the  house, 
and  publicly  censured  by  the  speaker.  He  was 
also  indicted  and  tried  for  assault,  and  fined 
$500  and  costs.  The  sentence  of  the  court, 
however,  was  not  enforced,  and  the  fine  was 
afterward  remitted  by  President  Jackson.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  house  to  inves- 
tigate the  charge  of  fraud  in  procuring  a  con- 


tract for  furnishing  Indian  rations.    Mr.  Stans- 
bury,   his    recent    antagonist,   was    appointed 
chairman,  but  after  a  thorough  investigation 
the  committee  reported  that  not  the  slightest 
evidence  appeared  to  sustain  the  charge.     Wea- 
ried and  disgusted  with  these  broils,  Houston 
quitted  Washington  and  returned  to  his  wig- 
wam near  the  Arkansas  river.      He  did  not, 
however,  long  remain  there,  but  in  Dec.  1S32, 
he  set  out  for  Texas,  with  a  few  companions, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  herds- 
man on  the  prairies,  but,  as  was  commonly  re- 
ported, with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  then  organizing  there 
against  the  Mexican  government.     Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Texas  the  town  of  Nacogdoches, 
where  he  had  settled,  elected  him  delegate  to 
the  convention  called  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  the  new  state.     It  met  April  1,  1833,  and 
Houston  exercised  over  its  deliberations  a  con- 
trolling influence.     When  the  war  with  Mexico 
began  he  was  chosen  general  of  the  military 
district  east  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  Oct.  1835, 
mustered  his  forces  and  led  them  to  the  camp 
of  Gen.  Austin,  who  was  besieging  Bexar.     On 
his  arrival,  Austin,  who  had  been  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief, offered  to  resign  the  command 
to  him,  but  Houston  declined  to  accept  it.     A 
council  of  the  officers  held  soon  afterward,  how- 
ever,  elected  him   commander-in-chief  of  the 
Texan   army,   with   only  one   dissenting  vote 
among  50  members.     He  accepted  the  post,  and 
promptly  proceeded  to  organize  the  forces  of 
the  state.     He  was  much  impeded  in  this  by 
jealousies  and  dissensions  among  the  leaders  of 
the^  civil  government,  by  some  of  whom  he  was 
accused  of  seeking  to  establish  a  military  des- 
potism.    Consequently,  after  the  declaration  of 
independence,  which  took  place  on  his  birth- 
day, March  2,  1836,  and  by  which  the  state  of 
Texas  finally  severed  her  connection  with  the 
Mexican  confederation,  of  which  to  that  time 
she  had  been   at  least  nominally  a  member, 
Houston  resigned  his  command,  as  the  provi- 
sional government  by  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed had  ceased  to  exist.     The  convention 
which  declared  the  state  independent   imme- 
diately reelected  him   commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  new  republic.     Again  there 
was  but  one  dissenting  vote.     On  March  10  he 
went  to  the  camp  at  Gonzalez  aud  took  com- 
mand of  the  army.     It  consisted  of  37-1  men, 
ill  organized,  poorly  armed,  and  without  sup- 
plies for  a  campaign.     The  fort  of  the  Alamo, 
which  against  Houston's  orders  had  been  held 
by   Col.   Travis,  had  just   been  taken  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  whole  of  its  garrison  of  185 
men  put  to  death.     On  March  12  information 
reached  the  camp  of  this  massacre,  accompa- 
nied by  the  statement  that  the   president  of 
Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  was  close  at  hand  with  an 
army  pi  5,000  men.     The  wildest  panic  seized 
the  Texan  camp.     Some  of  the  officers  set  fire 
to  the  tents,  and  many  of  the  men  mounted 
their  horses  and  fled.      Houston  was  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  camp  when  the  news 
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arrived.  Returning,  he  promptly  restored  or- 
der, sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  who  were 
mostly  overtaken  and  hrought  back,  directed 
the  fires  to  be  extinguished,  and  fell  back  10 
miles  to  Peach  creek.  There  he  received  a  re- 
enforcement  of  about  100  men.  He  continued 
his  retreat  until  he  reached  the  Colorado,  re- 
ceiving from  time  to  time  small  reinforcements, 
till  at  length  the  entire  number  of  his  force  was 
650  men.  But  he  had  no  artillery,  and  was  un- 
willing to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  till  he  had 
received  supplies  of  ammunition  and  cannon. 
Col.  Fannin,  who  was  stationed  at  Goliad  with 
500  men  well  armed  and  supplied  with  artil- 
lery, had  been  ordered  by  Houston  to  aban- 
don the  place  and  join  him.  But  Fannin 
had  neglected  to  obey  until  too  late.  He 
was  intercepted  on  the  march  by  the  Mexi- 
cans under  Gen.  Urrea  with  a  vastly  superior 
force,  and,  after  a  desperate  defence  of  two  days 
behind  an  intrenchment  of  wagons,  baggage,  and 
earth,  he  capitulated,  March  20,  Gen.  Urrea 
agreeing  that  the  Texans  should  be  humanely 
treated  and  sent  to  the  United  States.  On 
March  27,  however,  they  were  shot  in  cold 
blood  to  the  number  of  357.  This  dreadful 
massacre  spread  consternation  over  Texas.  Santa 
Anna,  flushed  with  his  success,  continued  to 
advance  till  he  reached  Harrisburg,  the  capital, 
which  he  laid  in  ashes,  and  marched  upon  the 
town  called  [New  Washington.  Here  upon  the 
San  Jacinto  he  wa3  encountered  by  Houston, 
who  had  at  length  received,  on  April  10,  two  6- 
pounders  sent  to  him  from  Cincinnati.  His  force 
had  been  increased  till  it  numbered  783  men,  all 
volunteers,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  a 
battle,  while  that  of  the  Mexicans  was  about 
1,600,  and  consisted  of  veteran  troops  trained  in 
the  long  civil  wars  of  their  country.  The  battle 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  April  21.  It 
began  with  a  fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  the 
Texan  6-pounders,  which  was  followed  by  a 
general  charge  led  by  Houston  in  person,  amid 
shouts  of  "Remember  the  Alamo!"  "Remem- 
ber Goliad!"  The  Mexicans,  sheltered  by 
breastworks,  received  them  with  a  heavy,  fire 
of  musketry  and  artillery.  A  bullet  shattered 
Houston's  ankle,  and  his  horse  was  wounded  by 
several  shots  in  the  breast,  but  he  spurred  the 
dying  animal  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ene- 
my's intrenchment,  over  which  the  Texans, 
having  first  poured  in  a  terribly  destructive  fire 
from  their  rifles,  forced  their  way  in  spite  of  a 
stout  resistance.  Having  no  bayonets,  and  not 
stopping  to  reload  their  rifles,  the  Texans  used 
them  as  clubs,  and  with  their  pistols  and  bowie 
knives  attacked  the  Mexicans  with  such  fury 
that  in  a  few  minutes  after  their  camp  was  en- 
tered they  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  fled 
totally  routed  to  the  swamps  and  woods  in  their 
rear.  Very  few  escaped  ;  630  were  killed,  208 
wounded,  and  730  taken  prisoners.  The  Texan 
loss  was  8  killed  and  25  wounded.  Houston 
rode  about  the  field  exerting  himself  to  stop  the 
carnage,  regardless  of  his  own  wound,  until 
exhausted  by  loss  of  blood  he  fell  from  his 


horse,  and  was  carried  by  his  aids  and  laid  at 
the  foot  of  an  oak  which  had  served  as  his  head- 
quarters before  the  battle.  The  next  day  Pres- 
ident Santa  Anna,  disguised  as  a  common  sol- 
dier, was  captured  on  the  prairie,  and  brought 
before  Houston,  who  rebuked  him  for  the  cruel 
and  perfidious  massacres  of  Goliad  and  the  Ala- 
mo, but  treated  him  with  the  consideration 
due  to  his  rank,  and  protected  him  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Texans,  some  of  whom  were  dis- 
posed to  put  him  to  death  in  retaliation  for  the 
slaughter  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  At 
Houston's  recommendation  the  Texan  govern- 
ment made  a  treaty  with  the  captive  president, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted, and  orders  given  to  the  Mexican  forces 
immediately  to  evacuate  her  territory.  As  his 
wound  rendered  him  nearly  helpless,  he  re- 
quested to  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  to  have  Gen.  Rusk  appointed  in  his 
stead.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and,  to 
obtain  proper  medical  attendance,  he  sailed  for 
New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived  May  28,  almost 
in  a  dying  condition,  his  wound  having  begun 
to  show  symptoms  of  mortification.  In  July, 
his  wound  having  greatly  improved,  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Nacogdoches.  On  July  23  a 
general  election  for  president,  vice-president, 
and  members  of  congress  of  the  republic  of 
Texas  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  following  September.  Gen. 
Houston  was  solicited  to  be  a  candidate,  but 
positively  declined.  There  were  two  candi- 
dates, both  men  of  distinction  in  Texas,  Stephen 
F.  Aubtin,  the  leader  of  the  first  colonists,  and 
Henry  Smith,  who  had  been  governor  during  the 
late  revolution.  Houston  did  not  wish  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  either  of  these  candidates ;  but 
as  the  day  of  election  approached  the  popular 
feeling  in  his  favor  became  so  manifest  that  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  accept.  In  a  letter 
dated  Nov.  15,  1852,  he  thus  gives  his  reasons 
for  accepting :  "  It  was  not  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  office  of  president  which  ultimately  caused 
me  to  let  my  name  be  used;  but  there  were 
two  parties  in  Texas,  which  were  known  as  the 
Austin  and  Wharton  parties.  Gov.  Smith  was 
the  ostensible  head  of  the  Wharton  party.  So 
far  as  I  could  judge,  the  parties  were  pretty 
equally  balanced.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  I 
was  firmly  impressed  with  a  belief  that,  if  either 
of  the  gentlemen  should  be  elected,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  organize  and  sustain  a 
government ;  as,  whoever  he  might  be,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  fill  all  the  offices  with 
his  own  friends,  and  those  of  opposite  feelings 
would  of  course  oppose  the  administration, 
which,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  country, 
could  only  be  sustained  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  community.  Not  being  identified  with 
either  of  the  parties,  I  believed  I  would  be  en- 
abled so  to  consolidate  the  influence  of  both,  as 
to  form  an  administration  which  would  triumph 
over  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  out- 
set of  the  constitutional  government  of  Texas." 
He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  was 
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inaugurated  Oct.  22, 1836.  In  forming  his  cab- 
inet, he  gave  the  two  most  important  offices  to 
his  rivals  for  the  presidency.  Gen.  Austin  was 
made  secretary  of  state,  and  Gov.  Smith  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  This  magnanimous  act  put 
an  end  for  the  time  to  party  strife,  and  gave  the 
new  administration  the  universal  support  of  the 
country.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  liberate 
Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  kept  in  captivity 
in  constant  peril  of  his  life,  and  to  send  him  to 
Washington  to  confer  with  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  Gen.  Jackson.  He  next  opened 
negotiations  with  the  U.  S.  government  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  but  the  meas- 
ure encountered  such  strong  opposition  in  the 
United  States  that  it  did  not  succeed  till  several 
years  later.  President  Houston's  term  expired 
Dec.  12,  1838 ;  and  as  the  constitution  made 
him  ineligible  for  the  next  term,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar.  He  went  out 
of  office  leaving  the  republic  with  a  government 
perfectly  organized,  with  her  finances  in  a  good 
condition,  at  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  com- 
mercial intercourse  restored  with  Mexico  by 
the  wise  moderation  of  his  views  and  actions, 
and  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and  population 
rapidly  increasing.  During  the  3  years  of  the 
next  presidential  term  Texas  became  involved 
in  desolating  wars  with  the  powerful  Indian 
tribes  on  her  borders,  in  rash,  costly,  and  dis- 
astrous expeditions  against  the  Mexican  territo- 
ries, and  in  debt  to  an  enormous  amount.  The 
expenditures  for  the  year  1841  amounted  to 
$1,176,286,  while  the  receipts  were  only  $442.- 
604.  The  result  was  a  general  demand  that 
Sam  Houston,  who  had  meanwhile  been  twice 
elected  to  congress,  should  return  to  office  and 
restore  order  and  economy  to  the  finances,  peace 
with  the  Indians  and  with  Mexico.  He  became 
a  candidate,  and  was  elected  in  Sept.  1841,  by 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  votes.  In  his 
inaugural  address,  sketching  the  state  of  the 
finances,  he  said  :  'l  There  is  not  a  dollar  in  the 
treasury.  The  nation  is  involved  in  debt  from 
10  to  15  millions.  The  precise  amount  of  its 
liabilities  has  not  been  ascertained.  We  are  not 
only  without  money,  but  without  credit,  and, 
for  want  of  punctuality,  without  character." 
After  a  stormy  administration,  beset  at  the 
outset  with  difficulties  of  the  gravest  character, 
which  were  met  with  firmness  and  overcome 
with  great  judgment  and  ability,  Houston  re- 
tired from  his  second  presidential  term  in  Dec. 
1844.  He  had  paid  off  a  large  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  had  kept  the  expenditures  far 
within  the  revenues,  restored  peace  and  trade 
with  Mexico,  made  treaties  with  all  the  hostOe 
Indian  tribes,  and  lastly  had  negotiated  success- 
fully the  great  measure  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  though  its  final  consummation 
did  not  take  place  till  after  the  expiration  of 
his  constitutional  term  of  office,  when  he  be- 
came again  ineligible  by  the  clause  which  lim- 
ited the  president  to  one  term.  Texas  became 
one  of  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  Sam  Hous- 
ton and  Thomas  J.  Rusk  were  the  first  senators 
vol.  ix. — 20 


she  sent  to  Washington.  Houston  was  reelect- 
ed at  the  end  of  his  term  in  1833,  and  remained 
in  the  senate  till  March  4,  1859.  As  a  senator, 
he  was.  as  he  ever  had  been,  the  zealous  advo- 
cate of  justice  and  humanity  to  the  Indians. 
He  opposed  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill, 
against  which  he  made  one  of  his  most  elabo- 
rate speeches.  March  3,  1854,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise was  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  which 
would  involve  the  country  in  interminable 
agitation  and  difficulty.  In  the  same  debate 
he  defended  the  3,000  New  England  clergymen 
who  had  sent  to  congress  a  memorial  remon- 
strating against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  which 
they  had  been  assailed.  In  his  speech  of  March  3 
he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  "  Know-Nothing" 
or  American  party.  By  many  of  the  news- 
papers of  that  party  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency  was  at  this  time  warmly  advocated, 
and  in  Oct.  1854.  the  general  committee  of  the 
democrats  of  New  Hampshire  issued  an  ad- 
dress, recommending  him  as  a  candidate  in  the 
election  of  1850.  In  the  Lecompton  contro- 
versy of  1853  he  voted  with  those  who  upheld 
the  legality  of  the  Lecompton  constitution.  In 
1858,  the  democrats  opposed  to  Houston  having 
a  majority  in  the  Texas  legislature,  J.  W.  Hemp- 
hill was  elected  senator  in  his  place.  But  on 
returning  to  Texas  in  1S59,  Houston  became  a 
candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  and  was 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  people  on  Aug.  1. 

HOYEDEX.  Roger  de,  an  old  English  chron- 
icler, born  in  Yorkshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  he  was 
employed  in  visiting  monasteries,  and  in  watch- 
ing over  the  revenues  that  accrued  to  the  king 
on  the  death  of  the  superiors.  His  history, 
Annate  JSerum  Anglicarum,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Bede,  beginning 
where  he  left  off  (731),  and  extending  to  1202, 
the  3d  year  of  the  reign  of  Xing  John.  The 
history  is  written  with  great  care  and  detail, 
and  its  accuracy  is  attested  by  the  best  anti- 
quaries, Sir  Henry  Savile,  Selden,  Leland,  and 
Nicolson.  It  was  published  in  Savile's  Scrip- 
tores  post  Bedam  (London,  1595),  and  has  been 
translated  by  II.  F.  Pciiey,  for  Bonn's  "Anti- 
quarian Library." 

HOVEY,  ALVAn,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Greene,  Chenango  co.,  X.  Y.,  in 
1820.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
in  1S43.  Having  taught  in  the  academy  at  New 
London  one  year,  he  studied  theology  at  Xew- 
ton,  completing  the  regular  course  in  1848; 
spent  a  year  as  minister  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  Xew  Gloucester.  Me.,  and  in  1850  returned 
to  Xewton  theological  institution,  and  taught 
in  the  department  of  biblical  literature  till  1853. 
He  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
1853  and  of  Christian  theology  in  1855.  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  univer- 
sity in  1856.  He  has  published  a  translation 
from  the  German  of  Perthes'  "  Life  of  Chrysos- 
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torn,"  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Ford 
(Boston,  1854) ;  u  The  Christian  Pastor,"  a  ser- 
mon (1857) ;  "  Life  and  Times  of  Backus " 
(1858) ;  "  The  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead  " 
(1859) ;  beside  various  contributions  to  reviews. 

HOWARD,  Jhe  name  of  4  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Md.,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  the  Patapsco  river,  and  S.  W.  by 
the  Patuxent;  area,  225  sq.  m.  It  has  an  un- 
even surface,  rising  in  some  places  into  hills. 
The  valleys  are  generally  fertile,  and  the  pro- 
ductions are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
tobacco.  The  county  was  formed  from  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Anne  Arundel  co.  in  1851.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  El- 
licott's  Mills,  the  capital.  II.  A  central  co.  of 
Ind.,  traversed  by  Wildcat  creek,  an  affluent  of 
the  Wabash;  area,  279  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
6,657.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  an  excellent 
soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  238,853 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  27,930  of  wheat,  6,063 
of  oats,  569  tons  of  hay,  and  60,896  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  16  saw  mills,  10  churches, 
and  1  newspaper  office.  The  county  originally 
formed  part  of  the  Miami  Indian  reservation. 
It  was  organized  in  1844,  and  was  at  first  called 
Richardville  co.  The  Peru  and  Indianapolis  and 
the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  railroads  intersect 
at  Kokorno,  the  capital.  III.  A  central  co.  of 
Mo.,  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the  Missouri  river, 
and  drained  by  some  of  its  small  tributaries; 
area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  15,085,  of  whom 
5,684  were  slaves.  It  abounds  in  anthracite 
coal,  and  has  quarries  of  limestone  and  sand- 
stone. The  surface  is  rolling,  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  939,048 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  114,196  of  wheat,  97,534 
of  oats,  5,401  tons  of  hay,  3,188,122  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, and  48,590  of  wool.  There  were  9  saw 
mills,  19  churches,  4  newspaper  offices,  and 
2,053  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
Fayette.  IV.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Minnesota,  and  intersected  by  Upper  Iowa 
river ;  area,  about  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
3,017.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  tracts  of 
prairie..  Little  more  than  £  of  the  land  is  im- 
proved. The  productions  in  1859  were  19,983 
bushels  of  wheat,  58,892  of  Indian  corn,  21,778 
of  oat?,  47,382  of  potatoes,  2,377  tons  of  hay, 
and  69,975  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  New  Oregon. 

HOWARD,  Ciiarles,  Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham, lord  high  admiral  of  England,  born  in 
1536,  died  Dec.  14,  1624.  His  father,  William 
Howard,  a  son  of  the  2d  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  first  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Russia,  was  in  1554  created  Baron  Howard  of 
Effingham  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England, 
and  died  in  1573.  Charles  Howard  entered 
the  public  service  in  1559,  being  sent  to  France 
to  congratulate  Francis  II.  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  Adopting  the  profession  of  arms, 
he  served  with  credit  on  land  and  sea  for  many 
years,  and  in  1585  was  appointed  lord  high  ad- 
miral, in  which  capacity  he  succeeded  by  his 
prudence  and  bravery  in  averting  from  the 
English  coasts  the  attack  of  the  Spanish  armada, 


and  in  defeating  and  dispersing  the  fleet.  (See 
Akmada.)  In  1596  he  participated  with  the 
earl  of  Essex  in  the  capture  of  Cadiz  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  shipping  there,  for 
which  service  he  was  created  in  October  of  the 
same  year  earl  of  Nottingham.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Essex  in  the  succeeding  year  to  be 
hereditary  earl  marshal,  with  precedence  over 
the  lord  high  admiral,  induced  Lord  How- 
ard to  resign  the  latter  office ;  but  he  subse- 
quently resumed  it,  and  in  1599,  during  the 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  another  Spanish  in- 
vasion, and  of  an  insurrection  under  Essex  in 
Ireland,  was  appointed  by  the  queen  lieutenant- 
general  of  England,  with  the  command  of  all 
forces  on  land  and  at  sea,  an  office  which  he 
held  during  6  weeks.  He  commanded  the 
party  which  captured  Essex  in  London,  Avhom 
he  treated  with  great  courtesy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  relations  between  them  were  far  from 
friendly.  He  retained  his  office  under  James  I. 
until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  he 
resigned  it  in  favor  of  Buckingham,  receiving  in 
compensation  a  pension  of  £1,000,  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  debt  due  the  crown.  He  was  held 
in  great  estimation  by  Elizabeth  and  James 
for  upward  of  50  years,  and,  according  to  Ful- 
ler, though  "  no  deep  seaman,"  Avas  "  an  hearty 
gentleman,  cordial  to  his  sovereign,  and  of  most 
proper  person." 

HOWARD,  Hexrt,  earl  of  Surrey,  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  born  about  1517,  beheaded  on  Tower 
hill,  London,  Jan.  21,  1547.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Howard,  3d  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
passed  his  youth  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
where,  in  intimacy  with  the  young  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  king's  natural  son,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  was  edu- 
cated as  one  of  the  royal  pages.  In  his  19th 
year  he  was  knighted  by  the  king.  In,  conse- 
quence of  irregularities  of  conduct  ho  was  on 
two  occasions  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Fleet.  In  1542  he  first  saw  active  military  ser- 
,  vice  on  a  marauding  expedition  into  Scotland, 
headed  by  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
also  participated  in  the  wars  with  France  be- 
tween 1544  and  1546.  An  attempt  to  intercept 
a  convoy  of  provisions  near  St.  Etienne,  which 
failed  through  a  panic  among  his  troops,  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  to  his  rival,  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford, afterward  the  protector  Somerset,  to  in- 
duce the  king  to  recall  him  to  England.  His 
imprudent  comments  upon  what  he  considered 
an  unmerited  disgrace  having  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Henry,  he  was  sent  to  the  tower,  from 
which  however  he  was  released  after  a  short 
imprisonment.  But  the  Hertford  faction  evi- 
dently lost  no  opportunity  to  excite  the  fears  of 
the  king,  then  sinking  into  the  grave,  and  on 
Dec.  12, 1546,  Surrey  with  his  father  was  again 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  for  having 
quartered  the  royal  arms  with  his  own.  The 
depositions  of  Elizabeth  Holland,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  mistress,  and  of  his  own  sister,  were 
procured  to  substantiate  this  charge.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Surrey  in   an  eloquent  defence 
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proved  conclusively  his  right  to  assume  the 
royal  arms.  His  death  had  heen  decided  upon, 
and  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed  about 
a  week  before  the  death  of  the  king.  His 
works,  consisting  of  sonnets,  amatory  verses, 
elegies,  paraphrases  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
translations  of  the  2d  and  4th  books  of  the 
^Eneid,  form  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  lan- 
guage, from  which  the  Elizabethan  period  prop- 
erly dates,  and  afford  the  first  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  sonnet  and  of  blank  verse  in  English 
poetry.  They  circulated  in  great  numbers  in 
printed  copies  and  in  manuscript  for  many  years 
after  his  death,  and  recently  excellent  editions 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Nott  (2  vols.  4to., 
1815— '16),  with  a  memoir,  &c,  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  forming  part  of  Pickering's  Aldine  edi- 
tion of  the  British  poets ;  and  by  Prof.  Child 
(12mo.,  Boston,  1854). 

HOWARD,  Jonx,  an  English  philanthropist, 
born  in  Enfield,  Sept.  2,  1726,  died  in  Kherson, 
Russia,  Jan.  20,  1790.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  passed  his  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  country,  receiving  a  tolerable 
education,  but  evincing  little  intellectual  bril- 
liancy or  ambition.  At  16  years  of  age  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  London;  but  upon 
the  death  of  his  father  soon  after,  he  purchased 
his  indentures  and  departed  on  a  tour  of  the 
continent.  Returning  to  England,  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  occupied 
himself  with  medical  and  scientific  studies.  At 
about  the  age  of  25  he  experienced  a  severe  at- 
tack of  illness,  and  upon  his  recovery  testified 
his  gratitude  to  the  woman  who  had  nursed 
him,  and  who  was  nearly  30  years  his  senior, 
by  marrying  her.  She  died  at  the  end  of  3 
years,  and  Howard,  moved  by  the  accounts  of 
the  horrors  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  em- 
barked for  that  place  with  a  view  of  doing 
something  to  alleviate  the  calamity.  On  the 
voyage  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  pri- 
.  vateer  and  carried  into  Brest,  where  he  became 
a  witness  of  the  inhuman  treatment  to  which 
prisoners  of  war  were  subjected.  Having  by 
his  personal  exertions  procured  the  exchange 
of  himself  and  his  fellow  captives,  he  returned 
to  England,  married  a  second  time  in  1758,  and 
settled  upon  an  estate  at  Oardington,  Bedford- 
shire, which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father. 
His  career  of  active  philanthropy  may  be  said 
to  date  from  this  time.  Observing  the  low 
moral  condition  of  the  neighboring  peasantry, 
he  built  schools  and  model  cottages,  the  latter 
the  first  erected  in  England,  for  their  benefit ; 
and  being  after  a  while  aided  by  the  neighbor- 
ing gentry,  among  whom  was  his  friend  Samuel 
Whitbread,  the  well  known  brewer,  he  succeed- 
ed in  effecting  such  changes  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  and  in  the  appearance  of  their  residen- 
ces, that  Oardington,  formerly  a  wretched  and 
filthy  village,  attracted  the  attention  of  strangers 
by  its  neatness,  the  healthful  appearance  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  general  aspect  of  thrift 
which  it  presented.  In  1767  his  second  wife 
died,  and  for  several  years  he  was  employed  in 


his  studies  and  reformatory  plans,  and  in  travel- 
ling on  the  continent.  Returning  to  England 
in  1773,  he  accepted  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Bed- 
fordshire, for  which  he  had  been  named  in  his 
absence,  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  assizes  in 
Bedford  visited  in  his  official  capacity  the  town 
gaol,  the  same  in  which  John  Bunyan  was  con- 
fined for  12  years,,  and  where  he  wrote  his 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  The  filthy  state  of  this 
building,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
.prisoners,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
But  the  fact  that  many  innocent  persons  were 
detained  there  for  months  and  sometimes  for 
years,  from  inability  to  pay  their  fees  of  gaol 
delivery,  so  shocked  his  notions  of  justice  that 
he  instantly  proposed  to  the  magistrates  to  re- 
lease such  persons,  and  to  provide  against  their 
future  detention  by  paying  regular  salaries  to 
the  gaolers,  in  place  of  the  fees  they  were  ac- 
customed to  collect  from  the  prisoners.  The 
magistrates,  unprepared  for  such  an  innovation 
in  gaol  economy,  asked  for  a  precedent,  and 
Howard  spent  many  months  in  fruitless  exer- 
tions to  find  one,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visit- 
ed every  town  in  England  containing  a  prison. 
He  nevertheless  collected  a  mass  of  information 
respecting  the  abuses  in  the  management  of  pris- 
ons, which  he  communicated  in  a  report  to  the 
house  of  commons,  who  thanked  him  for  his  zeal 
and  humanity,  and  in  June,  1774,  passed  bills 
"for  the  relief  of  acquitted  prisoners  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fees"  and  "for  preserving  the  health  of 
prisoners."  Subsequently  at  his  own  expense  he 
caused  copies  of  the  new  laws  to  be  sent  to  every 
gaoler  in  the  kingdom.  The  prominence  thus 
given  to  his  name  suggested  him  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Bedford  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends 
he  offered  himself,  with  his  friend  Whitbread, 
to  the  electors  of  that  borough.  His  sympathy 
with  the  American  cause  in  the  controversy 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
which  he  was  not  backward  in  expressing, 
aroused  the  ministry  to  oppose  him ;  s^pd  al- 
though he  was  elected,  a  parliamentary  scrutiny 
subsequently  unseated  him.  He  never  after- 
ward participated  in  political  life,  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  interests  of  humanity,  was 
enabled  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  philan- 
thropic plans  in  which  he  had  embarked.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  subject  of  prison  abuse,  he  re- 
examined the  principal  penal  establishments  of 
England,  and  then  visited  those  of  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  •  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  information  thus  acquired,  he 
made  a  new  tour  through  England,  examining 
the  operation  of  the  new  gaol  act  and  relieving 
much  distress  among  poor  debtors,  and  revisit- 
ed a  large  portion  of  the  continent.  The  result 
of  these  laborious  researches  subsequently  ap- 
peared in  his  "  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  Preliminary  Observations  and 
an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons"  (4to., 
1777),  a  work  of  profound  interest,  and  which 
caused  him,  says  his  biographer  Aikin,  "to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  characters 
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of  the  age,  and  the  leader  in  all  plans  o  melio- 
rating the  condition  of  that  wretched  part  of  the 
community  for  whom  lie  interested  himself." 
One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  publication  was  the 
determination  of  the  ministry  to  make  a  trial 
of  the  discipline  of  hard  labor  in  one  of  the 
large  prisons.  But  as  no  building  was  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  Howard  undertook  in  1778  an- 
other tour  over  the  continent  to  collect  plans 
and  such  information  as  should  be  necessary,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and  travelled  up- 
ward of  4,600  miles.  In  the  succeeding  year  he 
made  another  survey  of  English  prisons,  and  in 

1780  published  an  appendix  to  his  work.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  Edmund  Burke  in  a  speech  to 
the  electors  of  Bristol  thus  eloquently  summed 
up  the  public  services  of  Howard :  ';  He  has  visit- 
ed all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness 
of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples  ;  not  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  cu- 
riosity of  modern  art ;  not  to  collate  medals  or 
collect  manuscripts; — but  to  dive  into  the  depths 
of  dungeons ;  to  plunge  into  the  infections  of 
hospitals  ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow 
and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of 
misery,  depression,  and  contempt;  to  remember 
the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit 
the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries."  The 
information  contained  in  his  appendix  having 
been  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  a  bill, 
drafted  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  Mr. 
Eden,  was  passed  for  building  two  peniten- 
tiaries on  the  hard  labor  system,  of  which 
Howard  was  appointed  the  first  supervisor. 
Finding  that  his  time  was  in  danger  of  being 
uselessly  consumed  in  discussions  with  one  of 
his  colleagues  as  to  the  site  of  the  proposed 
buildings,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  between 

1781  and  1784  travelled  through  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Eussia,  Pohmd,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
on  hi%  errand  of  inquiry  and  reform,  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  his  investigations  in  1784 
in  a  second  appendix,  together  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  worlf,  containing  much  additional 
matter.  The  first  great  series  of  his  labors, 
which  had  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than 
10  years,  terminates  here;  and  in  consideration 
of  his  impaired  pecuniary  resources  and  shatter- 
ed health,  he  might  have  been  considered  en- 
titled to  repose  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  sense  of  duty,  however,  allowed  him  no 
rest,  and  he  embarked  upon  his  second  series 
of  philanthropic  researches  with  a  zeal  far  sur- 
passing his  physical  powers.  The  subject  of 
hospitals  and  lazarettos  had  to  some  extent 
occupied  his  attention  during  his  researches 
among  European  prisons,  and  in  1778  he  had 
witnessed  the  terror  with  which  the  approach 
of  contagious  diseases  was  regarded  in  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  He  therefore  readily  volunteered 
to  procure  for  the  British  government  whatever 
information  relating  to  quarantine  establish- 
ments was  available.    Designing  first  to  visit  the 


new  lazaretto  of  Marseilles,  he  endeavored  in 
vain  to  procure  a  passport  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment, which  was  incensed  against  him  for 
having  published  in  1780  a  translation  of  a  sup- 
pressed French  account  of  the  interior  of  the 
Bastile.  He  therefore  travelled  through  the 
country  in  various  disguises,  and,  after  a  series 
of  romantic  adventures  and  several  narrow 
escapes  from  the  police,  who  were  constantly 
on  his  track,  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  Ho 
proceeded  thence  to  Malta,  Zante,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople,  visiting  prisons,  pest  houses, 
and  hospitals,  and  in  the  two  latter  cities  gra- 
tuitously dispensing  his  medical  services,  and 
often  with  great  benefit,  to  the  poor.  The  free- 
dom with  which  he  exposed  his  person  in  in- 
fected places,  whither  his  attendants  refused  to 
follow  him,  was  characteristic  of  his  fearless 
and  self-sacrificing  character  ;  but  as  if  by  a 
miracle  he  escaped  all  contagion.  His  most 
daring  act,  however,  has  yet  to  be  recorded. 
Feeling  that  he  could  not  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject  of  pest  houses  until  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  discipline  of  one,  he  went  to 
Smyrna,  sought  out  a  foul  ship,  and  sailed  in 
her  for  Venice.  After  a  voyage  of  CO  days, 
during  which  by  his  energy  and  bravery  he 
assisted  the  crew  in  beating  off  an  attack  of  pi- 
rates, he  arrived  at  his  destination  and  was  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the  Vene- 
tian lazaretto,  under  which  his  health  suffered 
severely.  After  recovering  his  strength  he  de- 
parted for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  Feb. 
1787,  after  an  absence  of  16  months.  In  1789 
was  published  his  second  great  work,  "  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  of  Eu- 
rope, with  various  Papers  relating  to  the 
Plague,  together  with  farther  Observations  on 
some  Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  and  addi- 
tional Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  those  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "  (4to.),  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  announced  his  intention  to  pursue 
his  inquiries  in  the  same  direction,  observing : 
"  Should  it  please  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  design,  let  not  my  conduct 
be  imputed  to  rashness  or  enthusiasm,  but  to  a 
serious  conviction  that  I  am  pursuing  the  path 
of  duty."  In  the  summer  of  1789  he  started 
on  his  last  continental  tour,  meaning  to  pass 
through  Russia  to  the  East,  but  was  cut  off 
by  camp  fever  which  he  contracted  from  a  par 
tient  at  Kherson,  on  the  Black  sea.  He  ex- 
pended nearly  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  in 
various  benefactions.  In  his  private  relations 
he  was  pure-minded,  pious,  and  upright ;  and 
the  intimation  that  he  treated  his  only  son  with 
harshness  (who  survived  him  9  years  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum),  has  been  effectually  disproved 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
whose  "Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  Eu- 
rope" (2d  ed.,  8vo.,  London,  1850)  affords  an 
able  view  of  his  character  and  services  to  hu- 
manity. See  also  the  memoirs  by  Dr.  Aikin,  J. 
B.  Brown,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Field,  and  T.  Taylor. 
A  marble  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  London. 
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HOWARD,  Joiin  Eager,  an  American  rev- 
olutionary soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  Bal- 
timore co.,  Md.,  June  4,  1752,  died  Oct.  12, 
1827.  His  father,  Cornelius  Howard,  acquired 
a  handsome  fortune  by  his  marriage  with  the 
granddaughter  of  George  Eager,  whose  estate 
now  forms  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  he 
took  up  arms  on  the  patriotic  side,  and  in  1776 
commanded  a  company  in  the  flying  camp,  un- 
der Gen.  Mercer,  in  which  capacity  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains.  Upon  the 
disbanding  of  his  corps  in  1770,  he  accepted  the 
commission  of  major  in  one  of  the  Maryland 
regiments  of  the  line,  joined  the  army  under 
Washington  at  Middlebrook,  N.  J.,  in  the  spring 
of  1777,  and  subsequently  fought  at  German- 
town  and  Monmouth.  In  1T80,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  5th  Maryland  regiment,  he 
followed  De  Kalb  to  the  South,  fought  in 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden  under  Gates 
(Aug.  l(i),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
joined  the  army  under  Greene.  In  the  battle 
of  Cowpens,  fought  Jan.  17,  1781,  he  dis- 
played great  gallantry,  and  the  bayonet  charge 
of  the  Maryland  troops  under  his  command, 
whereby  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  and  secured 
victory  to  the  Americans.  At  one  period  of 
the  day  he  held  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  7 
British  officers  who  had  surrendered  to  him, 
one  of  whom  clung  to  his  stirrups,  asking  for 
quarter.  This  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  oc- 
casion in  the  war  on  which  the  bayonet  was  ef- 
fectively used  by  the  American  troops,  and  the 
Maryland  line,  under  Howard's  command,  sub- 
sequently became  famous  in  the  practice  of  it. 
For  his  services  in  this  battle  Col.  Howard  re- 
ceived from  congress  a  silver  medal.  He  fought 
with  great  valor  at  Guilford  Court  House  (March 
15),  materially  aiding  Greene  in  effecting  his  re- 
treat in  an  orderly  manner,  and  again  at  Hob- 
kirk's  hill  (April  25).  After  the  latter  battle  he 
succeeded  Lieut.  Col.  Ford  in  the  command  of 
the  2d  Maryland  regiment.  At  Eutaw  Springs 
(Sept.  8)  his  troops  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
and  in  their  attempts  to  dislodge  the  enemy  were 
so  cut  up  that  the  command  was  reduced  to  Col. 
Howard,  a  single  commissioned  officer,  and  30 
men.  With  this  small  force  he  was  returning 
to  the  charge  when  he  was  disabled  by  a  severe 
wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
retired  to  his  estate  near  Baltimore,  and  in  1788 
was  elected  governor  of  Maryland,  a  position 
which  he  filled  for  3  years."  From  1796  to 
1803  he  represented  his  native  state  in  the 
U.  S.»  senate,  and  in  1798  was  selected  by  Wash- 
ington, then  recently  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  forces  in  anticipation  of 
a  rupture  with  France,  for  one  of  his  brigadier- 
generals.  During  the  panic  in  Baltimore  sub- 
sequent to  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the 
British  troops  in  1814,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  opponents  of  the  capitulation  of  the  city, 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  see  his  property 


in  ashes,  and  his  sons,  who  had  taken  the  field 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  iu  their  graves,  than 
consent  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  He  was 
esteemed  for  his  amenity  of  manners  and  nu- 
merous social  accomplishments,  and  died  uni- 
versally lamented.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
valiant  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Gen.  Greene  deserved  "a  statue  of 
gold  no  less  than  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes." 

HOWARD,  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  an 
English  statesman  and  soldier,  born  in  1473, 
died  in  Aug.  1554.  He  was  grandson  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  killed  at  Bosworth, 
fighting  for  Richard  III.  In  1513  he  became 
high  admiral  of  England,  and  in  the  same  year 
aided  his  father  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Flodden 
field,  for  which  he  was  created  earl  of  Surrey. 
He  was  afterward  instrumental  in  quelling  an 
insurrection  in  Ireland  under  O'Neal,  and  one 
incited  by  the  Catholics  in  the  north  of 
England.  Though  a  stanch  Catholic,  he  suc- 
ceeded by  his  prudent  conduct  in  disarming  for 
a  long  time  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his 
capricious  master,  Henry  VIII.  He  was  finally 
accused  of  treason  and  condemned  to  be  behead- 
ed ;  but  the  monarch's  death  intervening  before 
his  execution,  a  respite  was  granted  him,  and 
he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  On  the  accession  of  Mary 
he  was  restored  to  his  rank  and  property. 

HOWARD,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  an  Eng- 
lish diplomatist  and  antiquary,  born  in  1586,  died 
at  Padua  in  1646.  He  was  frequently  employed 
by  Charles  I.  on  foreign  missions,  but  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  celebrated  collection  of  antiquities, 
which  was  procured  for  him  at  great  expense  by 
agents  who  travelled  over  Greece  and  Italy.  It 
was  dispersed  at  his  death,  but  the  larger  por- 
tion came  into  the  possession  of  Henry,  10th 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  in  1667  presented  it  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  where  it  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Arundelian  marbles. 

HOWE,  Elias,  ji:.,  an  American  inventor, 
born  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  in  1819.  He  lived  with 
his  father,  who  was  both  fanner  and  miller,  till 
1836,  working  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  mill  and 
attending  the  district  school  during  the  winters. 
He  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist,  and 
experimented  in  inventing  a  sewing  machine. 
The  model  was  completed  and  the  patent  issued 
Sept.  10,  1846.  A  patent  was  also  taken  out  in 
England,  but  from  this  the  inventor  has  realized 
nothing.  After  constructing  4  machines  in  the 
United  States,  he  visited  England  in  1847,  re- 
maining two  years.  He  returned  to  Boston  en- 
tirely destitute,  and  resumed  his  trade  for  the 
support  of  his  family.  From  this  period  until 
1854  he  was  involved  in  expensive  lawsuits, 
when  the  principal  infringers  of  his  patents 
acknowledged  his  rights,  and  arranged  to  man- 
ufacture sewing  machines  under  licenses  from 
him.  Up  to  1854  less  than  8,000  good  sewing 
machines  had  been  made ;  the  number  now 
manufactured  is  nearly  100,000.  Of  these  47,360 
were  sold  during  1859.    (See  Sewing  Machine.) 

HOWE,  John,  an  English  nonconformist  di- 
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vine,  born  in  Loughborough,  Leicestershire, 
May  17,  1630,  died  in  London,  April  2,  1705. 
His  father,  being  ejected  from  his  living  for  non- 
conformity, retired  to  Ireland.  Returning  in 
1641,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lancaster, 
where  he  directed  the  studies  of  his  son,  -who 
in  his  18th  year  was  graduated  at  Christ's  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  While  pastor  of  a  noncon- 
formist church  in  Great  Torrington,  he  was 
Selected  by  Cromwell  in  1657  for  his  domestic 
chaplain,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  death 
of  Cromwell.  After  the  restoration  he  return- 
ed to  Great  Torrington,  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  uniformity  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and 
continued  to  preach  in  private  houses.  He  pass- 
ed 5  years  in  Ireland,  enjoyed  great  distinction 
as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  London  from 
1676  to  1684,  travelled  on  the  continent  with 
Lord  Wharton  in  1685,  became  pastor  of  the 
English  church  at  Utrecht,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1687,  and  in  the  following  year  headed 
the  procession  of  nonconformist  divines  who 
congratulated  William  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  He  has  been  called  the  most  profound 
and  philosophical  thinker  of  all  the  Puritans.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  appeared  in  London  in  8 
vols.  (1810-22),  and  with  a  life  by  Edmund 
Calamy  in  1  vol.  (1838).  A  biography,  with  an 
analysis  of  his  writings,  by  Henry  Bogers,  was 
published  in  1836. 

HOWE,  Joseph,  a  British  colonial  statesman, 
born  in  Halifax  in  1804.  He  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a  printer,  assisting  occasionally  his 
eldest  brother  John,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  postmaster-general.  In  1827  he  pur- 
chased conjointly  with  Mr.  Spike  the  "  Weekly 
Chronicle"  newspaper,  which  was  continued 
under  the  title  of  the  "Acadian,"  and  in  Jan. 
1828,  he  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  ''Nova  Scotian."  In  1829  he  published 
Haliburton's  "  History  of  Nova  Scotia."  In  1835 
he  was  tried  for  libel  on  account  of  statements 
in  his  paper  against  the  local  government  of 
Halifax,  but  acquitted,  immediately  after  which 
all  the  magistrates  of  that  town  resigned.  This 
became  the  signal  of  an  increased  agitation  for 
the  reforms  which  had  long  been  advocated  by 
Mr.  Howe,  who  insisted  upon  incorporation  acts 
for  the  cities  of  the  British  provinces,  which  up 
to  that  time  were  all  governed  by  magistrates 
who  held  their  commission  from  the  crown,  and 
were  entirely  independent  of  popular  control. 
In  18391ie  was  challenged  by  John  C.  Haliburton, 
son  of  the  chief  justice,  for  words  spoken  in  de- 
bate. The  duel  was  fought  at  Point  Pleasant, 
Mr.  Howe  receiving  his  adversary's  fire  and 
discharging  his  pistol  in  the  air.  In  1840  he 
became  a  member  of  the  provincial  cabinet, 
and  soon  afterward  the  old  system  which  he 
had  attacked  and  exposed  was  abolished,  and 
Halifax  received  a  municipal  charter.  Mr. 
Howe  has  been  a  member  of  the  provincial 
parliament  for  over  20  years.  He  has  officiated 
on  several  occasions  as  colonial  agent  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  gov- 


ernment for  many  years  until  1854,  when  he 
relinquished  his  office  of  provincial  secretary 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  first  rail- 
road in  Nova  Scotia.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  idea  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  British  colonies,  and  his  most 
important  political  letters,  addressed  to  Lord 
John  Bussed,  relate  to  that  subject.  See  his 
"  Speeches  and  Public  Letters"  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
Halifax,  and  London,  1858). 

HOWE,  Samuel  Gbidlby,  an  American  phy- 
sician, born  in  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1801.  From 
the  Boston  Latin  school  he  was  sent  to  Brown 
university,  Avhere  he  was  graduated  in  1821. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  Bos- 
ton, and  when  the  Greek  war  of  independence 
broke  out,  he  desired  to  join  the  insurgents, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  Ins  father's  consent. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  Byron,  and  when  the 
latter  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence,  Howe  embarked  in  1824,  and 
landed  at  Monembasia,  in  Peloponnesus.  He 
accompanied  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  the 
army  sent  to  oppose  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  at- 
tempted to  organize  hospitals  and  ambulances; 
but  the  capture  of  Navarino  threw  every  thing 
into  confusion.  Dr.  Howe  then  joined  one  of  the 
guerilla  bands  that  hovered  about  the  enemy, 
and  was  in  active  service  about  two  years,  taking 
his  full  share  of  all  its  hardships  and  sufferings. 
In  1826  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Crete, 
and  was  some  time  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of 
Grabusa,  from  which  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 
In  1827  he  embarked  with  Hastings  on  board 
the  steamer  Karteria,  and  was  in  the  actions  of 
Pirams,  Oropos,  Volo,  and  others.  He  was  in- 
duced by  Mavrocordato  to  organize  a  regular 
surgical  service,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was 
placed  with  the  title  of  arcliichirurgus.  The 
Greeks  being  now  threatened  with  famine,  Dr. 
Howe  returned  to  America  to  procure  help. 
The  greatest  enthusiasm  seconded  his  efforts  ; 
money,  clothing,  and  provisions  to  a  large 
amount  were  contributed  ;  and  Howe  hastened 
back  to  Greece  as  soon  as  a  vessel  could  be  pro- 
cured to  carry  these  supplies.  He  superintended 
the  distribution  personally,  establishing  depots 
at  convenient  places.  He  obtained  from  the 
government  a  tract  of  land  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  he  established  a  colony,  most 
of  the  means  for  which  enterprise  came  from 
America.  Dr.  Howe  united  in  his  person  the 
functions  of  governor,  legislator,  clerk,  con- 
stable, and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military. 
In  one  of  his  journeys  he  took  the  swamp  fever, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  the 
spring  of  1830.  He  visited  Switzerland,  was 
in  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  July,  witness- 
ed in  Brussels  the  revolution  which  separated 
Belgium  from  Holland,  in  the  winter  of  1831 
attended  lectures  in  Paris,  and  in  the  following 
summer  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  had 
some  negotiations  about  taking  charge  of  the 
colony  of  Liberia,  but  they  fell  through.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  became  interested 
in  the  project  for  establishing  an  institution  for 
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the  blind  in  Boston.  He  accepted  the  charge 
of  it,  and  embarked  at  once  for  Europe,  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  information  and  engage 
teachers,  visiting  the  schools,  of  France  and 
England  for  this  purpose.  "While  in  Paris 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Polish  com- 
mittee, and  undertook  to  carry  and  distrib- 
ute funds  for  the  relief  of  the  detachment 
of  the  Polish  army  which  had  crossed  into 
Prussia.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  about  6  weeks  by 
the  Prussian  government.  He  was  then  liber- 
ated, and  escorted  over  the  French  frontier  by 
night.  In  1832  the  institution  for  the  blind 
was  put  in  operation,  and  it  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Howe  ever  since.  His  greatest 
achievement  in  this  institution  is  the  education 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf  and  blind  mute. 
(See  Bridgmax,  Laura.)  Dr.  Howe  has  invent- 
ed an  alphabet  for  the  blind,  and  has  also  organ- 
ized a  school  for  idiots.  In  politics  he  has  been 
for  many  years  prominent  in  the  anti-slavery 
party  in  Massachusetts.  In  1S46  he  was  the 
free  soil  candidate  for  representative  to  con- 
gress from  the  Boston  district,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was  elected.  Dr.  Howe  is 
the  author  of  a  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek 
Revolution''  (1  vol.  8vo.,  New  York,  1828).— 
Julia  Ward,  an  American  poetess,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  New  York,  May  27,  1819. 
She  was  carefully  educated  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  her  father,  Samuel  Ward,  and  the 
range  of  her  studies  and  of  her  reading  was 
much  wider  than  is  usual  with  young  girls  of 
her  age.  At  an  early  age  she  wrote  plays  and 
poems,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  were  pub- 
lished. In  1S43  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Howe, 
and  immediately  accompanied  him  upon  an 
extended  tour  in  Europe.  Upon  her  return 
she  lived  some  years  in  Boston,  prosecuting 
her  studies  in  spite  of  household  occupations 
and  the  care  of  her  children,  but  publishing  no- 
thing. In  1850  she  visited  Europe  again,  and 
remained  absent  about  14  months,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  this  period  being  passed  in  Rome. 
After  her  return  she  published  in  1854  a  small 
volume  of  poems  called  "  Passion  Flowers." 
Two  years  later  appeared  her  second  volume, 
'•Words  for  the  Hour."  A  play  by  her,  called 
'•  The  World's  Own,"  was  brought  out  in  the 
winter  of  1855-6,  and  afterward  published.  In 
1S58  she  published  uHippolytus,"  a  tragedy. 
During  the  winter  of  lS58-'9  she  accompanied 
her  husband  on  a  trip  to  Cuba,  of  which  she  has 
published  an  animated  account. 

HOWE,  Richard,  earl,  a  British  admiral,  born 
in  1725,  died  Aug.  5,  1799.  He  was  the  2d  son 
of  Emanuel  Scrope  Howe,  Viscount  Howe  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  Eton, 
whence  at  the  age  of  14  he  went  on  board  the  Sev- 
ern, then  fitting  out  to  join  the  squadron  under 
Anson,  destined  to  operate  against  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Spanish  South  America.  He  was  promot- 
ed in  1745  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  the 
same  year,  in  command  of  the  sloop  Baltimore, 
aided  the  Greyhound  frigate  in  defeating  two 


French  vessels  of  superior  force,  which  were  car- 
rying troops  and  ammunition  to  the  pretender 
in  Scotland.  For  this  exploit  he  was  made  a 
post-captain.  In  1755  he  joined  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen's  fleet  under  orders  to  follow  the  French 
armament  designed  for  Louisburg,  and  with  his 
ship,  the  Dunkirk,  captured  off  Newfoundland 
the  Alcide  and  Lys,  the  former  a  64  gun  ship, 
an  action  wliich  helped  to  precipitate  the  7 
years'  war.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  destruction  of  Cherbourg  and  the  rescue 
of  the  retreating  British  rear  guard  at  St.  Cast, 
and  in  June,  1759,  aided  Admiral  Hawke  in 
defeating  the  French  squadron  under  Conflans 
at  Quiberon  bay.  Returning  to  England,  he 
was  publicly  complimented  by  George  II.,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  obtained  a  seat 
at  the  admiralty  board.  In  1765  he  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  entered 
parliament  for  Dartmouth.  Five  years  later  ho 
was  promoted  to  be  rear  admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1776  he  sailed  for  North  America  with  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  as  joint 
commissioner  with  bis  brother  for  restoring 
peace.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  made  several 
attempts  to  secure  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
the  strife  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  and  expressed  sorrow  at  his  want  of 
success,  having,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary, 
come  to  America  "as  a  mediator,  not  as  a  de- 
stroyer." He  was  variously  employed  against 
the  American  forces  for  two  years,  and  in  Aug. 
1778,  had  an  indecisive  encounter  with  a  supe- 
rior French  fleet  under  Count  D'Estaing,  off  the 
coast  of  Rhode  Island,  both  fleets  being  much 
shattered  by  a  severe  storm.  In  April,  1782, 
lie  was  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 
title  of  Viscount  Howe,  having  since  1758  borne 
the  Irish  title  of  the  same  grade,  inherited  from 
his  brother,  who  was  killed  at  Ticonderoga.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1782  he  succeeded,  against 
overwhelming  odds,  in  bringing  into  the  harbor 
of  Gibraltar  the  fleet  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gen. 
Eliott,  then  besieged  there  by  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  forces.  For  these  and  pre- 
vious services  he  was,  in  Aug.  1788,  created 
Earl  and  Baron  Howe  of  Langar.  In  1790  he 
was  put  in  command  of  the  channel  fleet.  On 
June  1,  1794,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
French  off  the  western  coast  of  France,  captur- 
ing 7  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  6  were  safely 
brought  into  Portsmouth  harbor.  For  this  ex- 
ploit he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
the  king,  who  visited  his  ship,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, presented  him  with  a  valuable  sword  and 
gold  chain,  to  which  was  appended  a  medal 
commemorative  of  the  occasion.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
the  chief  distinction  in  the  British  navy,  and  in 
1797  a  knight  of  the  garter.  His  last  important 
service  was  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  mu- 
tiny in  the  fleet  at  Spithead  in  1797.  Shortly 
afterward  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  active  duty,  and  he  died  of  an  at- 
tack of  the  gout.    In  person  Lord  Howe  was 
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tall  and  well  proportioned,  of  a  grim  and  even 
forbidding  expression  of  countenance,  and  bo 
swarthy  of  complexion  that  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  the  sailors  Black  Dick.  His  coolness, 
courage,  and  impartiality  invariably  inspired 
confidence  in  bis  men,  among  whom,  notwith- 
standing a  natural  reserve  of  manner  and  strict 
notions  of  discipline,  he  was  popular.  In  par- 
liament Walpole  says  he  was  "  silent  as  a  rock," 
except  when  naval  affairs  were  under  discussion, 
when  lie  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point.  He 
left  a  daughter  who  inherited  his  baronial 
honors,  and  is  now  represented  in  the  British 
peerage  by  his  grandson,  Richard  Curzon-Howe, 
who  was  in  1821  created  Earl  Howe.  A  me- 
moir of  Lord  Howe,  from  his  journals  and  pa- 
pers, has  been  published  by  Sir  John  Barrow 
(8vo.,  London,  1838). — Geoege  Augustus,  eld- 
est brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1724,  served 
as  brigadier-general  in  the  first  American  war, 
commanded  5,000  British  troops  which  arrived 
at  Halifax  in  July,  1757,  and  fell  at  Ticonderoga, 
July  5,  1758.  In  him,  it  was  said,  "  the  soul 
of  the  army  seemed  to  expire."  The  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  granted  £250  for  a  mon- 
ument, which  that  province  caused  to  be  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey. — Sir 
William,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  British 
general,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  America  from  1775  to  1778,  died  in  1814. 
He  commanded  the  light  infantry  under  Wolfe 
in  the  battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  (1759). 
He  landed  in  Boston  in  May,  1775,  as  successor 
of  Gen.  Gage,  retired  to  Halifax  after  the  evac- 
uation of  that  town,  defeated  the  Americans  on 
Long  island,  Aug.  27,  1776,  took  possession  of 
New  York,  Sept.  15,  directed  the  movements  in 
the  Jerseys  and  in  Pennsylvania,  repelled  the 
American  attack  at  Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777, 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  May, 
1778,  and  soon  after  returned  to  England.  Leo 
characterized  him  as  "the  most  indolent  of 
mortals." 

HOWELL,  James,  an  English  author,  born 
near  Brecknock,  Wales,  in  1596,  died  in  1666. 
He  was  educated  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  and 
passed  many  years  on  the  continent,  as  a  mer- 
cantile agent,  as  travelling  tutor,  or  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  clerk 
to  the  council  at  Whitehall,  but  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Fleet,  where  he  languished  until  after  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  After  the  restoration  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  royal,  an  office  which 
lie  retained  until  his  death.  Howell's  publica- 
tions number  about  40,  the  greater  part  as  well 
as  the  best  of  them  being  in  prose.  His  Epistolas 
Ho-Elianm,  or  "  Familiar  Letters,"  first  printed 
in  1645-55,  and  of  which  many  editions  have 
appeared,  was  the  second  published  collection 
of  epistolary  literature  in  the  English  language. 

HOWITT,  William,  an  English  author,  born 
at  Heanor,  Derbyshire,  in  1795.  His  parents 
were  members  of  the  society  of  Friends.  Upon 
leaving  school  he  devoted  a  number  of  years  to 
reading  and  study,   and  was  meditating  the 


career  of  an  author  when  he  was  married  in 
1823  to  Miss  Mary  Botham,  also  a  Friend.  In 
the  same  year  the  two  published  "  The  Forest 
Minstrel  and  other  Poems,"  their  joint  produc- 
tion, and  for  several  years  the  husband  and  wife 
cooperated  in  their  literary  labors.  In  1831 
Mr.  Howitt  published  his  "Book  of  the  Sea- 
sons." his  exclusive  production.  Its  popularity, 
bowever,  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  "Popular 
History  of  Priestcraft,"  published  two  years 
later,  which  went  through  9  or  10  large  editions, 
and  so  recommended  him  to  the  dissenters  and 
reformers  of  Nottingham,  of  which  he  was  then 
a  resident,  that  he  was  made  one  of  its  alder- 
men. Disliking  the  publicity  attached  to  his 
office,  he  removed  to  a  quiet  village  in  Surrey, 
where  he  wrote  "Rural  Life  of  England"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1837);  "Colonization  and  Christian- 
ity" (8vo.,  1838),  the  publication  of  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  India  so- 
ciety ;  the  "Boy's  Country  Book"  (12mo., 
1839);  and  the  first  series  of  "Visits  to  Re- 
markable Places"  (8vo.,  1839).  In  1840  he  re- 
moved to  Heidelberg  for  the  education  of  his 
children,  and  during  a  residence  of  two  years  in 
Germany  published  the  "Student  Life  of  Ger- 
many" (8vo.,  1841),  a  translation  of  a  work 
written  for  him  by  Dr.  Cornelius ;  "  German 
Experiences,  addressed  to  the  English"  (Svo., 
1844),  and  "Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Ger- 
many" (8vo.,  1842).  After  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  resumed  his  active  literary  life,  and 
published  "The  Aristocracy  of  England" 
(12mo.,  1846);  "Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
British  Poets"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847);  the 
"Year  Book  of  the  Country;"  "The  Hall 
and  the  Hamlet"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847);  and  a 
variety  of  novels  and  juvenile  tales.  In  1846 
he  became  part  proprietor  of  the  "  People's 
Journal,"  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  class.  Having  lost  mon- 
ey in  the  enterprise,  he  established  "  Ilowitt's 
Journal,"  a  weekly  publication,  which,  after 
going  through  3  volumes  (8vo.,  1847-9),  was 
purchased  and  merged  in  the  "People's  Jour- 
nal." Both  are  now  extinct.  In  1852  Mr. 
Howitt  visited  Australia,  and  spent  many  months 
in  the  gold  region,  where  in  company  with  his 
two  sons  he  dug  for  gold.  His  "Land,  Labor, 
and  Gold  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855),  published  on  his 
return  to  England,  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
his  adventures.  He  has  since  Avritten  some 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  convicts 
to  infant  colonies.  Among  his  other  works 
are :  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jack  of  the  Mill " 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1844) ;  "Stories  of  English  Life," 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  and  pub- 
lished in  Bohn's  "Illustrated  Library"  (8vo., 
1853);  and  translations  of  Hothaus's  "Wander- 
ings of  a  Journeyman  Tailor"  (8vo.,  1844),  and 
Ennernoser's  "  Natural  History  of  Magic"  (2 
vols.  12mo.,  1854),  the  latter  for  Bohn's  "Sci- 
entific Library."  He  has  also  projected  a  life  of 
George  Fox,  and  is  now  engaged  upon  a  "  His- 
tory of  England,"  which  is  published  in  weekly 
numbers  to  the  amount  of  100,000  copies,  and 
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which  will  probably  employ  him  for  several 
years  to  come.  He  and  his  wife  have  become  be- 
lievers in  spiritualism,  in  support  of  which  they 
have  published  statements. — Mary  Botham, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  an  English  authoress,  born 
in  Uttoxeter  about  1804.  She  is  descended  on 
the  father's  side  from  an  ancient  family  of  Friends, 
and  her  life,  until  her  marriage  with  William 
Howitt,  was  passed  in  retirement.  Since  then 
her  history  has  been  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  her  husband,  in  conjunction  with  whom  she 
published  her  earliest  works,  and  whom  she  has 
accompanied  in  all  his  travels,  except  to  Aus- 
tralia. While  the  family  were  domiciled  in 
Germany  she  cultivated  the  German,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  languages  and  literature,  and  to 
her  studies  in  the  two  latter  we  are  indebted 
for  translations  of  the  best  works  of  Frederika 
Bremer  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  which 
gained  great  popularity  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  Her  published  writings  of  all 
kinds  are  probably  as  numerous  as  those  of 
her  husband.  In  1847  an  edition  of  her  poems 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Ballads  and 
other  Poems,"  and  since  that  time  she  has 
been  a  steady  contributor  of  fugitive  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse  to  a  variety  of  periodicals.  Her 
first  novel,  "Wood  Leighton"  (3  vols.  8vo., 
183G),  which,  in  contrast  to  the  ordinary  works 
of  fiction  of  the  day,  sought  to  establish  an  in- 
terest in  the  aspects  of  country  life,  met  with  a 
decided  success.  Her  stories  for  children  have 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  the  series 
entitled  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Chil- 
dren," addressed  to  the  laboring  classes  and  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  dignity  of  labor,  is  very 
popular  in  England.  Her  studies  in  Scandi- 
navian literature  led  her  to  compile,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  husband,  a  "History  of  the  Lit- 
erature and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1852),  including  specimens  in  prose 
and  verse. — Anna  Mary,  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Howitt,  has  of  late  years  appeared 
before  the  public  both  as  artist  and  author. 
Her  "Art  Student  in  Munich"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1853)  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  truest  pictures 
of  German  domestic  life  recently  published. 
Her  "School  of  Life,"  first  published  in  the 
"London  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Art,"  records 
her  experience  as  an  artist.  In  1859  she  married 
Mr.  A.  A.  Watts,  son  of  the  poet  of  that  name. 
HOWITZER  (Germ.  Haubitze),  a  form  of 
ordnance,  attached  to  a  carriage  and  used  in 
field  service  for  throwing  shells ;  first  made  in 
Germany,  after  the  introduction  of  the  mortar, 
and  improved  by  the  Dutch  and  English.  How- 
itzers are  short  and  light,  especially  adapted  for 
mountain  and  active  service  in  the  field.  Com- 
pared with  the  24-pounder  gun  of  18.^  calibers, 
which  in  the  English  service  weighs  48  cwt.  and 
is  charged  with  8  lbs.  of  powder,  the  24-pound- 
er howitzer  weighs  12£  cwt.,  and  is  charged 
with  2£  lbs.  of  powder.  So  the  8-inch  shell 
gun  of  13  calibers  weighs  65  cwt.,  and  the  8- 
inoh  howitzer  only  20  cwt.  Chambers  are  pro- 
vided for  tho  reception  of  the  cartridge  of  less 


diameter  than  that  of  the  bore  of  the  piece 
where  the  ball  or  shell  is  received. 

HOWTH,  Hill  of,  a  peninsula  of  Irelandv 
co.  of  Dublin,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Dub- 
lin bay.  It  is  a  rocky  and  picturesque  eleva- 
tion, rising  to  the  height  of  563  feet,  3  m.  long 
and  2  m.  broad,  having  at  its  extremity  a  light- 
house. Howth  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  descendants  of  its 
Anglo-Norman  conquerors.  On  June  1,  1852, 
a  submarine  telegraph  was  laid  from  Howth  to 
Holyhead.  A  harbor  of  52  acres  has  been  formed 
by  government  at  Howth  at  a  cost  of  £500,000. 

HOYLE,  Edmund,  an  English  writer  on 
games,  born  in  1672,  died  in  1769.  So  gener- 
ally is  his  principal  work  accepted  as  authority 
in  card  playing,  that  "  according  to  Hoyle"  has 
become  a  proverb.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  editions  of  his  book,  among  the  latest  of 
which  are  "  Hoyle's  Games,  Improved  and  En- 
larged by  G.  H."  (London,  1853),  and  "Hoyle's 
Games  made  Familiar,"  by  Eidrah  Trebor  (Lon- 
don, 1855). 

HOYT,  Gen.  Epaphras,  an  American  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  writer,  born  in  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1765,  died  there,  Feb.  8,  1850. 
Much  of  his  life  was  passed  in  perfecting  the 
volunteer  and  militia  systems  of  the  country. 
He  published  "Military  Instructions,"  "  Cavalry 
Discipline,"  and  a  valuable  historical  work  en- 
titled "Antiquarian  Researches;"  beside  which 
he  left  completed  with  maps  for  publication  a 
work  to  be  entitled  "  Burgoyne's  Campaigns," 
and  had  partially  finished  a  history  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  He  held  many  civil  as  well 
as  military  offices,  among  the  latter  that  of 
major-general  in  the  militia  of  Massachusetts, 
and  received  an  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  army 
under  Gen.  Washington,  which  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  decline. 

HOYT,  Ralph,  an  American  clergyman  and 
poet,  born  in  New  York  in  1810.  His  earlier 
life  was  passed  in  the  country,  on  Long  island. 
After  receiving  a  good  education,  he  was  for 
some  years  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
afterward  became  well  known  as  a  teacher,  and 
as  a  contributor  to  several  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Having  studied  theology,  he  was  or- 
dained presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  1842,  and  in  1846  became  rector  of 
the  church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  organized  in 
consequence  of  his  arduous  missionary  labors. 
His  principal  works  are :  "  The  Chaunt  of  Life, 
and  other  Poems"  (1st  part,  New  York,  1844; 
2d  part,  1845) ;"  Sketches  of  Life  and  Land- 
scape," a  new  edition  of  which,  with  additions, 
was  published  in  1858,  the  proceeds  of  whose 
sale  were  devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  his 
church,  destroyed  by  a  tornado. 

HUACA,  a  Peruvian  word,  signifying  thing 
sacred,  a  temple,  sepulchre,  or  any  thing  wonder- 
ful, applied  particularly  to  the  monticular  tombs, 
sepulchral  mounds,  or  cairns  of  distinguished 
personages.  Among  the  Peruvians  all  histori- 
cal persons,  remarkable  for  their  inventions,  or 
for  having  in  any  way  ameliorated  the  condi- 
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tion  of  mankind,  were  the  recipients  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  hero  worship,  generally  local.  Few 
if  any  had  temples,  their  shrines  being  gener- 
ally their  tombs,  called  huacas.  The  Peruvians 
made  sacrifices  to  the  huacas,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  respond  to  petitions  and  questions 
supported  by  appropriate  offerings  made  in  a 
proper  spirit.  The  inner  chambers  of  these 
oracular  tombs  were  sometimes  inhabited  by 
priests ;  and  generally  they  seem  to  have  been 
devices  whereby  an  inferior  class  of  priests  ob- 
tained their  support.  A  Frenchman  established 
himself  in  one  near  Limatamba,  with  great  suc- 
cess, as  late  as  1573,  when  he  was  taken  out 
and  burned  by  the  inquisition.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  huacas  of  a  district  or  province  had 
peculiar  attributes,  and  was  consulted  for  spe- 
cial objects  by  a  particular  class  of  persons. 
The  silver  workers  of  a  district  had  their 
huaca,  the  potters  theirs,  &c.  Some  were  of 
great  extent,  and  erected  over  the  remains  of 
the  incas,  who  were  entitled  to  divine  honors 
after  death,  and  over  the  chiefs  of  provinces. 
In  accordance  with  an  invariable  custom,  the 
wealth  of  these  high  personages  was  buried  with 
them.  As  a  consequence,  the  violation  of  their 
tombs  was  commenced  soon  after  the  conquest, 
and  was  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards  with  all  the 
zeal  and  energy  that  avarice  inspires.  From 
some  of  them  vast  treasures  were  taken.  A 
single  huaca  among  the  ruins  of  Chimu,  near' 
the  port  of  Truxillo  in  Peru,  opened  in  1563  by 
one  Garcia  Gutierrez  of  Toledo,  afforded  so 
large  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver,  that  he  paid 
85,547  castellanos  of  gold,  as  the  royal  5th,  into 
the  treasury  of  Truxillo.  But  he  did  not  obtain 
the  whole  of  it,  for  in  1592  it  was  again  opened, 
and  47,020  castellanos  of  gold  paid  into  the 
treasury,  in  the  form  of  the  royal  5th.  So  it 
seems  that  not  less  than  677,600  castellanos  of 
gold,  equal  to  $931,000,  were  taken  from  this 
single  huaca.  The  name  huaca,  as  applied  to 
aboriginal  graves,  gradually  became  extended  to 
the  provinces  adjacent  to  Peru  on  the  north, 
where  they  were  also  found  to  contain  more  or 
less  of  treasure.  Herrara  informs  us  that  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Zenu,  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  Chagres,  "  the  Spaniards  found  abun- 
dance of  graves,  some  of  them  so  ancient  that 
they  were  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  within 
them  was  found  an  immense  quantity  of  gold, 
beside  what  the  Indians  had  taken  out." 
Lately  the  name  lias  become  familiar  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  Indian  graves  in  the  district 
of  Chiriqni,  province  of  Veraguas,  whence  a  va- 
riety of  golden  ornaments  and  images  have  been 
obtained  by  Americans  and  local  adventurers. 
It  seems  that  the  accounts  given  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
graves  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  rich  as 
they  were  represented  in  the  statements  at  first 
made.  The  various  articles  found  in  them  coin- 
cide exactly  in  character  with  those  which  Co- 
lumbus andliis  followers  describe  as  in  common 
use  among  the  Indians  whom  they  encountered 
on  the  coast  of  Veraguas. 


HUASTECAS,  or  Gttastecas,  the  name  of 
an  interesting  aboriginal  family  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  occupied  the  country 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco  river  in  Mex- 
ico. They  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  same  language 
with  the  people  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  and  Guate- 
mala generally,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
been  an  offshoot  or  colony.  According  to  tra- 
dition, they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco 
by  sea  from  the  eastward,  and  there  have  not 
been  wanting  fanciful  writers  who  have  sought 
to  identify  them  with  the  Phoenicians  or  Car- 
thaginians. They  were  dressed,  says  Torque- 
mada,  in  flowing  robes,  like  the  Turks,  which 
exposed  the  throat,  and  had  short  and  broad 
sleeves.  They  were  industrious  and  peaceable, 
and  when  they  penetrated  into  the  country,  they 
did  so  without  collision  with  the  people  whom 
they  found  in  occupation.  They  finally  reached 
Tulha,  and  afterward  Cholula,  where  they  erect- 
ed a  great  temple,  the  remains  of  which  are 
visible  to  this  day  in  the  form  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cholula.  At  their  head  was  a  per- 
sonage, combining  the  offices  of  priest  and  law- 
giver, named  Quetzalcoatl,  who,  after  a  life  of 
beneficence,  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
Guatemala,  where  he  went,  as  he  said,  to  visit 
the  seats  of  his  ancestors.  Both  Quetzalcoatl 
and  his  followers  were  great  artificers,  skilled 
in  cutting  precious  stones  and  wrorking  gold 
and  silver,  and  were  called  Tultecatl,  a  name 
which  came  to  signify  architects  or  skilful 
men,  and  in  our  days  has  been  corrupted  into 
Toltec.  Quetzalcoatl  (a  Mexican  name,  signify- 
ing literally  feathered  serpent,  or  serpent  deco- 
rated with  the  plumes  of  the  quetzal  or  trogan 
resplendens)  was  adored  by  the  Cholulans  after 
his  death  or  departure  as  a  god,  and  temples  or 
altars  were  raised  to  him  in  other  parts  of  the 
Mexican  empire.  The  probability,  deducible  from 
concurrent  traditions  and  established  philolo- 
gical and  other  facts,  seems  to  be  that  a  colony 
from  Yucatan  or  Chiapas,  perhaps  the  remnants 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nachan  or  Palenque,  emi- 
grated by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco, 
whence  they  spread  to  the  place  called  Tulha, 
and  afterward,  under  their  elective  or  hered- 
itary leader,  who  combined  the  characters  of 
"  prophet,  priest,  and  king,"  to  Cholula.  Leav- 
ing his  people  there,  and  acting  perhaps  under 
the  pressure  of  hostile  neighbors,  this  leader 
subsequently  returned  to  Huehue-Tollan,  or  the 
old-old  Tolha,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  some- 
where in  Central  America.  The  name  Quetzal- 
coatl is  only  a  translation  into  the  Mexican 
language  of  Cuculcan,  the  name  of  the  corre- 
sponding demi-god  of  the  Central  American  na- 
tions. It  should  be  explained,  however,  that 
the  designation  of  Quetzalcoatl,  like  that  of 
Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians,  was  probably 
borne  by  a  succession  of  priestly  and  political 
functionaries,  and  that  a  number  of  such  chief- 
tains intervened  between  the  landing  of  the 
Huastecas  at  Panuco  and  the  final  departure 
of  the  ultimate  Quetzalcoatl  for  the  "land  of 
his  fathers."     The  Huastecas  of  Panuco  were 
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reduced  under  the  Aztec  or  Mexican  authority 
by  Netzahualcoyotzin,  king  of  Tezcuco,  in  1440. 
A  grammar  and  brief  vocabulary  of  their  lan- 
guage was  published  by  the  padre  Tapia  Zentino 
in  1767,  in  the  appendix  of  which  he  recounts  a 
number  of  their  superstitious  practices,  which 
are  coincident  with  those  still  perpetuated 
among  the  Indians  of  Guatemala.  Various 
sculptured  statues  or  monoliths  of  stone  have 
been  found  on  the  Rio  Panuco,  which  also  sus- 
tain a  certain  relationship  with  those  of  Central 
America,  whence  it  may  now  be  considered  as 
established  that  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
called  Mexican  civilization  was  derived. 

HUBBARD,  "William,  an  American  divine 
and  historian,  born  in  England  in  1621,  died  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1704.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1642,  and  was  or- 
dained about  1656  as  minister  at  Ipswich,  where 
he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  A  Narrative  of  the 
Troubles  with  the  Indians  from  1607  to  1677, 
with  a  Discourse"  (4to.,  Boston,  1677),  the  map 
accompanying  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
executed  in  America ;  he  left  also  in  manuscript 
a  general  history  of  New  England,  for  which  the 
colony  paid  him  £50,  and  which  has  been  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  Mather,  Hutchinson, 
Holmes,  and  other  American  historians  and  an- 
nalists. It  was  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society  in  1815  (8vo.,  Cambridge). 

HUBBARDTON,  a  township  of  Rutland  co., 
Vt.,  noted  for  a  battle  between  the  British  and 
Americans,  July  7,  1777.  The  American  army 
under  Gen.  St.  Clair  having  been  forced  to 
evacuate  Ticonderoga,  July  6,  their  main  body 
marched  through  Hubbardton  to  Castleton, 
leaving  a  rear  guard  of  1,000  half  equipped  men 
under  Cols.  "Warner,  Francis,  and  Haile,  to  wait 
at  Hubbardton  for  the  stragglers.  Here  on  the 
following  morning  they  were  overtaken  by 
about  double  their  number  of  British  command- 
ed by  Gen.  Fraser.  The  battle  began  at  7  A.  M. 
The  impetuous  charge  of  the  Americans  at  first 
forced  the  enemy  to  give  way,  but  they  soon 
formed  again,  while  at  the  same  time  Col. 
Francis  was  mortally  wounded,  his  men  fell 
back,  and  Gen.  Riedesel  appeared  on  the  field 
with  a  heavy  reenforcement  for  the  British. 
This  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  Warner 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  30  of  his  men 
killed  and  294  wounded  and  prisoners,  while 
the  British  acknowledged  a  loss  of  183  killed 
and  wounded,  or,  according  to  Ethan  Allen,  of 
300.  Col.  Haile  withdrew  from  the  field  with 
300  men  without  coming  into  action,  but  was 
subsequently  made  prisoner.  He  demanded 
a  court  martial  to  investigate  the  charge  of 
cowardice  brought  against  him,  but  died  in  cap- 
tivity before  it  could  be  held.  A  monument  on 
the  battle  field  was  inaugurated  July  7,  1859. 

HUBER,  FiiAxgois,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  born  in 
Geneva,  July  2,  1750,  died  in  Lausanne,  Dec. 
21, 1831.  At  15  years  of  age  a  too  close  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  which 
he  had  followed  from  childhood,  affected  his 


health  and  eyesight,  and  he  was  taken  to  Paria 
for  medical  treatment.  His  health  was  soon 
restored,  but  the  disease  of  his  eyes  was  pro- 
nounced incurable,  and  he  soon  after  became 
totally  blind.  Fortunately  before  that  time  he 
had  won  the  affections  of  a  young  lady,  Mile. 
Lullin,  who,  notwithstanding  his  misfortune, 
and  against  the  remonstrances  of  her  parents, 
willingly  married  him,  and  until  the  close  of  his 
life  was  unremitting  in  her  devotion  to  him. 
Being  left  by  his  father  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, he  forthwith  resumed  his  investigations 
in  natural  science,  in  which  he  was  aided"  by  his 
wife,  and  a  faithful  attendant  named  Burnens, 
who  ultimately  became  his  reader  and  aman- 
uensis. He  had  previously  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  habits  of  bees,  and  believing  that 
many  of  the  statements  of  Reaumur  and  Bon- 
net on  the  subject  were  erroneous,  he  proceeded, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  attendant, 
to  make  a  vast  number  of  original  observations, 
which,  having  been  digested  and  systematically 
arranged  by  him,  were  first  published  in  his 
Lett  res  d  Ch.  Bonnet  (1792).  The  work  was 
reprinted  in  1796,  and  again  in  1814,  under  the 
title  of  JVouielles  observations  sur  les  abeilles, 
both  times  with  important  additions.  The  last 
edition  contained  his  Memoir  e'  sur  Vorigine  ile 
la  cire,  in  preparing  which  he  was  assisted  by 
his  son,  Pierre  Huber.  The  impregnation  of  the 
•queen  bee,  and  many  other  important  facts  in 
the  economy  of  the  bee  hive,  were  first  made 
known  in  this  work,  which  from  its  intrinsic 
merits,  as  well  as  the  unusual  circumstances 
uhder  which  it  was  prepared,  made  Huber's 
name  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  which 
for  general  information  on  the  subject  has  never 
been  superseded.  Subsequently,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Senebier,  he  produced  a  Memoirs 
sur  V influence  de  V air  et  des  diverses  substances 
gazeuses  dans  la  germination  des  differentes 
plantes  (Geneva,  1801).  He  endured  his  blind- 
ness with  patience  and  cheerfulness,  and  to  the 
close  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to  his  favor- 
ite scientific  studies.  His  son  Pierre,  who  in- 
herited much  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  natural  science,  published  a  number  of 
valuable  papers  on  ants,  butterflies,  bees,  &c. 
He  died  in  1840. 

HfJBNER,  Joseph  Alexander,  an  Austrian 
diplomatist  of  plebeian  origin,  born  in  Vienna, 
Nov.  26,  1811,  was  educated  at  the  university 
there,  and  was  patronized  by  Metternich,  who 
in  1833  employed  him  in  the  state  paper  office. 
Having  shown  some  ability  and  much  loyalty  for 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  various  consular  and 
diplomatic  capacities,  he  was  intrusted  in  March, 
1849,  with  a  mission  to  Paris,  and  appointed  in 
September  extraordinary  ambassador.  In  1853 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron.  He  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  March  30,  1856.  and  was 
formally  accredited  as  Austrian  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Napoleon  III.  on  May  22.  His  unfavor- 
able reception  by  the  emperor  on  New  Years' 
day,  1S59,  was  the  signal  of  the  rupture  between 
France  and  Austria,  and  of  the  Italian  war. 
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Hubner  withdrew  from  Paris  in  the  following 
spring;  and  in  July  he  was  appointed  Austrian 
ambassador  in  Rome. 

HUBNER,  Kaim.,  a  German  painter,  born  in 
Konigsberg  in  1814.  lie  is  a  disciple  of  the 
Diisseldorf  school,  and  excels  in  genre  pictures 
of  a  reformatory  tendency.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States. 

HUBNER,  Rudolph  Juurs  Bexno,  a  Ger- 
man historical  painter,  born  in  Prussian  Silesia 
in  1806,  studied  in  Berlin  under  Schadow,  and  fol- 
lowed his  master  to  Diisseldorf  in  company  with 
Hildebrand  and  Lessing.  x\mong  his  earlier 
works  were  illustrations  of  Goethe's  ballad  of  the 
"Fisherman,"  and  "Orlando  delivering  Isabella," 
after  a  scene  in  Ariosto's  epic.  His  "Simeon" 
and  his  "Christ  and  the  Evangelists"  (1835) 
show  a  further  progress  of  his  talent ;  and  no- 
ticeable among  his  more  recent  works  are  "Job 
and  his  Friends,"  "Felicitas  and  Sleep,"  after 
Tieck's  "Octavianus,"  and  several  others.  He 
has  also  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  painter 
of  cartoons  and  portraits.  He  has  been  a  res- 
ident of  Dresden  since  1839,  and  professor  at 
the  academy  there  since  1841.  At  the  Brussels 
exhibition  of  1851  he  received  the  great  gold 
medal  for  a  picture  representing  the  golden  age. 

HUC,  Evariste  Regis,  a  French  Catholic  mis- 
sionary, born  in  Toulouse,  Aug.  1, 1813.  lie  stud- 
ied theology  in  his  native  city,  and  taught  in  the 
seminary  there  for  a  while,  after  which  he  en- 
tered the  order  of  Lazarists,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  Paris  in  Feb.  183S.  Resolving  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  Chinese  missions,  he  set  sail 
from  Havre  a  few  days  after  his  ordination,  and 
reached  Macao  about  the  month  of  August.  He 
passed  18  months  in  the  Lazarist  seminary  at 
this  place,  preparing  himself  for  the  work  he 
was  about  to  undertake,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1840,  shaving  his  head  with  the  exception 
of  the  queue  which  he  had  carefully  cultivated 
since  his  arrival,  dyeing  his  skin,  and  putting 
on  the  Chinese  costume,  he  started  from  Can- 
ton for  the  interior  of  the  empire.  After  di- 
recting a  Christian  mission  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces, he  went  to  Peking,  where  he  perfected 
himself  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  subse- 
quently established  himself  at  He-Chuy  (valley 
of  Black  Waters),  in  Mongolia,  just  north  of  the 
great  wall  and  not  far  from  Peking,  where  there 
was  a  considerable  population  of  Chinese  Chris- 
tians. He  visited  various  parts  of  Mongolia, 
and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  acquiring  the  dia- 
lect of  the  country,  and  translating  into  Mongol 
several  little  books  of  prayer  and  instruction. 
In  1844  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Mongolia  directed 
M.  Hue  and  another  French  Lazarist,  Joseph 
Gabet,  to  make  a  journey  through  the  vicariate, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  extent  and 
studying  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Tar- 
tars. Adopting  the  costume  of  the  Thibetan 
lamas  or  priests,  and  accompanied  by  a  young 
lama  convert  named  Samdadchiemba,  they  set 
out  in  September,  travelling  S.  W.  along  the 
Mongolian  side  of  the  great  wall.  Their  cara- 
van consisted  of  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  3  camels. 


Their  only  guides  were  a  map  and  a  compass. 
At  night  they  slept  in  tents,  and  their  food  dur- 
ing 18  months  was  generally  confined  to  tea 
and  a  little  meal.  After  a  few  days'  journey 
they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Tolon-uoor,  where 
they  completed  their  outfit.  At  the  large  new 
town  of  Chagan-kouren  they  crossed  the  Iloang- 
ho  river  and  entered  the  sandy  steppes  of  the 
Ortous  country,  where  they  suffered  for  want 
of  water  and  forage.  While  crossing  this  desert, 
hearing  that  a  lama  of  the  Buddhist  convent 
or  lamasery  of  Rache-churin  was  to  cut  himself 
open,  take  out  his  entrails,  and  then  in  a  moment 
resume  his  former  sound  condition,  the  mission- 
aries, who  attributed  this  feat  (not  an  uncom- 
mon one,  they  were  told,  in  those  parts)  to  the 
action  of  the  devil,  resolved  to  be  present  and 
publicly  forbid  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ; 
but  fortunately  for  their  own  lives,  they  lost 
their  way  and  did  not  arrive  in  time.  Crossing 
the  Iloang-ho  again  with  great  difficulty  at  a 
season  of  inundation,  they  entered  the  N.  E. 
part  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Ean-su  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  and  remained  two  days 
at  a  frontier  town.  In  Jan.  1845,  they  reached 
Tang-keou-eul,  on  the  boundary  between  Kan- 
su  and  the  territory  of  Koko-nor.  From 
Lha-ssa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  their  point  of 
destination,  they  were  yet  distant  4  months' 
journey  across  a  desert  utterly  uninhabited 
except  by  robbers.  They  consequently  re- 
solved to  wait  here  8  months  for  the  arrival 
of  a  Thibetan  embassy  on  its  way  home  from 
Peking,  under  whose  escort  they  might  travel 
in  safety.  During  their  stay  they  studied 
the  Thibetan  language  and  Buddhist  books 
with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  and  after 
a  while  they  were  invited  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  famous  lamasery  of  Koun-boum, 
about  30  m.  distant.  In  this  establishment, 
which  numbers  about  4.000  lamas,  they  re- 
mained 3  months,  treated,  as  they  were  in  all 
parts  of  Mongolia,  with  great  kindness.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  removed  to  Chogor- 
tan,  a  summer  establishment  belonging  to  the 
lamasery.  Toward  the  end  of  September  the 
embassy  arrived,  and  having  laid  in  a  stock  of 
provisions,  purchased  a  camel  and  a  horse,  and 
engaged  another  servant,  the  missionariesjoined 
the  caravan,  which  consisted  of  2,000  men  and 
3,700  animals.  In  crossing  the  desert  and 
climbing  the  snow-covered  mountains  over 
which  their  route  led  them,  they  suffered  the 
most  terrible  hardships.  M.  Gabet  fell  ill  and 
was  every  moment  expected  to  die,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  press  on  with  the  sick  man 
fastened  to  his  camel.  At  last,  Jan.  29,  1846, 
they  entered  Lha-ssa  and  hired  rooms  at  a 
wretched  lodging  house  where  there  were  50 
other  lodgers.  After  a  few  days  they  were 
summoned  before  the  Tcalon  or  regent,  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country  under  the  nominal  suprem- 
acy of  the  grand  lama,  who  received  them  well, 
gave  them  a  residence  of  his  own,  and  allowed 
them  to  preach  and  set  up  a  little  chapel.  The 
Chinese  ambassador,  Ke-shen,  the  distinguish- 
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ed  statesman,  who  had  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  at  Canton  in  1840-41, 
soon  interposed  on  political  grounds,  and  in 
spite  of  the  regent's  protection  had  sufficient 
power  to  cause  thein  to  be  conveyed  to  Ching- 
tu-fou,  capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Se- 
chuen,  and  their  neophyte  Samdadchiemba  to 
he  sent  back  to  his  own  country.  MM.  Hue 
and  Gabet  left  Lha-ssa  March  15,  and  travelled 
in  palanquins  with  great  state,  having  a  man- 
darin and  a  body  of  soldiers  for  escort.  They 
wore  the  richest  Chinese  robes,  and  insisted 
upon  putting  on  the  yellow  cap  and  red  girdle 
reserved  for  members  of  the  imperial  family. 
These  precautions  had  their  due  effect,  and  they 
were  treated  throughout  their  journey  with 
profound  respect.  Their  expenses  were  de- 
frayed by  government.  At  Ching-tu-fou  they 
were  put  on  trial,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 
them  to  Canton.  The  rest  of  their  journey  was 
performed  in  the  same  state  as  the  former  part, 
sometimes  over  land,  sometimes  on  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  and  other  navigable  rivers.  Their 
incessant  conflicts  with  the  mandarins,  in  which 
the  amusing  effrontery  of  the  shrewd  mission- 
aries never  failed  to  baffle  Chinese  trickery, 
give  to  the  narrative  of  this  part  of  their 
travels  all  the  interest  of  a  comedy.  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  Christian  had  been  arrested 
for  an  imaginary  crime,  they  not  only  insisted 
upon  entering  the  court  room,  but  actually 
usurped  the  judge's  seat  and  conducted  the 
trial  themselves  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  people. 
In  Oct.  1S46,  they  arrived  at  Canton  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Dutch  factory,  where  their  escort 
left  them.  Two  days  afterward  they  went  to 
the  Lazarist  seminary  at  Macao.  Here  M.  Hue 
remained  between  2  and  3  years,  occupying  his 
leisure  in  arranging  for  publication  his  notes  of 
travel.  M.  Gabet  returned  to  Europe  in  No- 
vember, and  thence  proceeded  to  South  America, 
where  be  died  soon  afterward  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
In  1849  M.  Hue  set  out  for  Peking,  intending  to 
revisit  the  missions  in  Mongolia ;  but  an  inunda- 
tion obliged  him  to  remain  G  months  at  a  Chris- 
tian station  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital  the  shat- 
tered state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  return 
home.  He  sailed  from  Macao  Jan.  1, 1852,  visited 
Oeylon,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and 
landed  at  Marseilles  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
He  subsequently  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris. 
His  Souvenirs  cVun  voyage  clans  la  Tarlarie,  le 
Thibet  et  la  Chine  appeared  in  1852  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris),  and  was  translated  into  English  by 
William  Hazlitt  the  younger  (London,  1852). 
This  work  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing books  of  travel  which  have  been  written 
during  the  present  generation,  but  is  stored 
with  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the 
history,  inhabitants,  and  geography  of  the 
previously  almost  unknown  region  of  Mon- 
golia. The  Empire  Ghinois  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1854; 
English  translation,  2  vols.,  London,  1855)  re- 
lates the  adventures  of  the  missionaries  during 
their  journey  from  Lha-ssa  to   Canton.     It  is 


written  in  an  attractive  style,  enlivened  with 
much  humor,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  devoted 
to  a  general  account  of  the  manners,  customs, 
government,  laws,  and  internal  condition  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  which  no  recent  European 
travellers  have  had  so  good  opportunities  for 
observing  as  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet.  In  1857  M. 
Hue  published  Le  Christianisme  en  Chine,  which 
has  also  been  translated  into  English  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1857). 

HUCKLEBERRY.     See  Whortleberry. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  a  market  town  and  par- 
liamentary borough  of  England,  in  the  W.  rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Colne,  35  m.  S.  W. 
from  York,  and  204  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W. 
from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  30,880.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
in  England,  of  which  nearly  every  variety  is 
produced.  It  has  an  extensive  cloth  hall, 
where  a  fair  is  held  each  Tuesday  attended  by 
upward  of  GOO  manufacturers.  There  are  also 
cotton  mills,  breweries,  chemical  works,  and 
dye  houses.  Huddersfield  sends  one  member 
to  parliament. 

HUDSON",  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Hudson  river  and  New  York  bay,  S.  by 
Passaic  river,  Newark  bay,  and  the  Kills,  and 
W.  by  Passaic  river ;  area,  75  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1855,  41,823.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  ris- 
ing into  hills  on  each  side  of  the  Hackensack 
river,  which  flows  E.  through  the  county.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  37,155  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  32,885  of  potatoes,  9,673  of  oats, 
3,663  of  wheat,  4,161  tons  of  hay,  and  49,891 
lbs.  of  butter,  beside  nearly  $100,000  worth  of 
garden  vegetables.  There  were  10  factories 
and  machine  shops,  21  churches,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  1,641  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Limestone,  copper,  and  magnetic  iron 
ore  are  found.  The  Ramapo  and  Paterson  and 
the  New  Jersey  railroads  and  the  Morris  canal 
pass  through  the  county.     Capital,  Jersey  City. 

HUDSON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Columbia 
co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  E.  or  left  bank  of 
the  Hudson  river,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation, 
116  m.  above  New  York  city  and  29  m.  below 
Albany;  pop.  in  1855,  6,720.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  rising  ground,  and  presents  a  highly 
picturesque  appearance,  especially  when  seen 
from  the  river  at  a  distance.  A  slate  bluff 
rises  abruptly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  60 
feet,  whence  a  ridge  slopes  upward  for  14,  m., 
terminating  in  Prospect  hill,  500  feet  above  the 
river.  The  principal  street  runs  along  this 
ridge,  from  Prospect  hill  to  a  public  square 
laid  out  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  The  city 
is  a  terminus  of  the  Hudson  and  Boston  rail- 
road, and  an  important  station  on  the  Hudson 
river  railroad.  It  has  regular  steamboat  com- 
munication with  Albany  and  New  York.  The 
wharves  are  built  on  two  bays  at  either  side  of 
the  public  square,  and  are  accessible  by  largo 
ships.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  Hudson 
owned  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  than  New 
York.  It  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1795, 
had   an   extensive   commerce  with  the  West 
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Indies  and  Europe,  and  owned  a  number  of 
whaling  and  fishing  vessels.  Its  commerce  was 
destroyed  during  the  embargo  and  the  war  of 
1812,  and  although  the  whaling  business  was 
resumed  it  has  since  been  entirely  abandoned. 
Its  trade,  however,  is  still  important,  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export  being  pressed  hay  for  the 
New  York  market.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  iron  and  clothing.  The  Hudson  iron  com- 
pany and  the  Columbia  iron  works  together 
turn  out  from  60  to  75  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day. 
There  are  2  machine  shops,  2  iron  fbunderies, 
a  stove  foundery,  a  manufactory  of  cutlery,  a 
grist  mill,  a  brewery,  and  a  brick  yard.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  court  house, 
a  handsome  marble  and  limestone  building,  116 
feet  long  and  00  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
dome  and  faced  by  an  Ionic  portico ;  and  the 
city  hall,  a  brick  edifice,  occupied  in  part  for 
shops.  The  city  also  has  11  churches  (1  Bap- 
tist, 1  Episcopal,  2  Friends',  3  Methodist,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Reformed  Dutch,  1  Roman 
Catholic,  and  1  Universalist),  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, supported  mainly  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  maintaining  from  40  to  60  children,  2 
academies,  4  public  schools  attended  by  1,095 
pupils,  11  private  schools,  2  public  libraries,  3 
banks,  and  3  newspaper  offices.  A  lunatic 
asylum  was  established  here  in  1832,  but  given 
np  on  the  opening  of  the  state  asylum  at  Utica. 
Hudson  is  supplied  with  water  brought  in  iron 
pipes  from  a  spring  2  m.  distant.  The  streets 
are  regularly  laid  out,  all  except  those  fronting 
on  the  river  crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles.  A  steam  ferry  connects  the  city  with 
Athens  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Hudson  was  settled  in  17S3,  and  was  originally 
known  as  Claverack  Landing.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1785. 

HUDSON,  a  river  of  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  important  in  the  United 
States.  Its  remote  sources  are  in  the  Adiron- 
dac  mountains,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state, 
more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  principal 
head  streams  rise  in  Hamilton  andEssex  counties, 
serving  as  the  outlets  to  a  great  number  of  small 
highland  lakes.  Several  of  these  streams  unite 
in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Essex  co.,  and  the  river 
formed  by  their  junction  flows  in  a  tortuous 
course  S.  E.  to  about  the  centre  of  "Warren  co., 
where  it  receives  the  outlet  of  Scroon  lake  on  the 
E.,  8  or  10  m.  W.  of  the  S.  part  of  Lake  George. 
It  runs  from  this  point  nearly  S.  to  the  town  of 
Corinth,  on  the  boundary  between  Warren  and 
Saratoga  counties,  receiving  on  its  way  the  Sa- 
condaga  river  from  the  "W.  and  some  smaller 
streams,  and  then  turns  sharply  to  the  E.,  fol- 
lowing that  general  direction  with  several  bends 
until  it  reaches  Glen's  Falls,  where  it  has  a  fall  of 
50  feet.  Soon  after  passing  this  point  it  sweeps 
around  to  the  S.,  and  flows  in  that  direction  with 
little  deviation  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  about 
190  m.,  separating  Washington,  Rensselaer,  Co- 
lumbia, Dutchess,Putn am,  Westchester,  and  New 
York  counties  on  the  E.,  from  Saratoga,  Albany, 
Greene,  Ulster,  Orange,  and  Rockland  counties, 


and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  W.  From 
Glen's  Falls  to  Troy  its  course  is  much  broken 
by  rapids,  but  at  the  latter  place,  151  m.  from 
its  mouth,  it  is  affected  by  the  tide  and  becomes 
a  broad,  deep,  sluggish  stream.  From  Albany, 
6  m.  below  Troy,  its  general  width  is  from  300 
to  700  yards,  though  it  greatly  exceeds  this  in 
certain  places.  Its  banks  are  elevated  and  pic- 
turesque throughout  nearly  its  whole  course. 
The  upper  part  of  the  river  is  bordered  by  gen- 
tle eminences,  covered  with  cultivated  fields, 
interspersed  with  pleasant  towns  and  villages, 
while  in  Greene  and  Ulster  counties  its  valley 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Catskill  mountains, 
which  in  the  former  approach  within  7  m.  of 
the  river.  A  short  distance  below  Newburg, 
61  m.  from  New  York,  it  begins  its  passage 
through  the  beautiful  hills  called  the  highlands, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water;  in  some 
places  vessels  following  the  channel  pass  so 
near  the  shore  that  one  can  almost  touch  the 
cliffs  from  their  decks.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  hills  are  Break-Neck  (1,187  feet  in  height), 
Beacon,  so  named  from  the  signal  fires  which 
used  to  burn  on  its  summit  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  (1,685  feet),  Butter  (1,500  feet), 
Crow  Nest  (1,428  feet),  Sugar  Loaf  mountain, 
Bull  hill,  Anthony's  Nose  (1,128  feet),  and  Dun- 
derberg,  or  Donderbarrack  (the  "  thunder  cham- 
ber"). The  highlands  cover  an  area  of  about  16 
by  25  m.,  and  the  river  flows  through  them  with 
many  windings  which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
In  the  midst  of  them,  on  a 'bold  promontory 
commanding  magnificent  views  both  N.  and  S., 
is  West  Point,  the  seat  of  the  U.  S.  military 
academy.  Fort  Putnam,  the  ruins  of  which 
remain,  was  built  here  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Americans,  and  a  chain  was 
stretched  across  the  river  at  this  place  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  British  ships.  Several  other  sites 
memorable  in  the  history  of  that  period  are 
pointed  out  to  tourists  in  various  parts  of  the 
river.  Shortly  after  emerging  from  the  high- 
lands the  Hudson  widens  into  the  expanse 
known  as  Haverstraw  bay,  immediately  below 
which  is  Tappan  bay,  extending  from  Teller's 
Point  to  Piermont,  about  12  m.  long  and  3  to  4 
m.  wide.  On  the  W.  shore  arange  of  trap  rock 
called  the  Palisades  rises  perpendicularly  from 
the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  from  300  to  500 
feet,  extending  from  the  New  Jersey  boundary 
just  below  Piermont  to  Fort  Lee,  9  m.  from 
New  York  bay,  the  range  being  thus  about  15 
m.  long.  From  this  place  to  its  mouth  the 
Hudson  is  between  1  and  2  m.  wide.  It  falls 
into  New  York  bay  in  hit.  40°  42'  N.,  long.  74° 
1'  30"  W.,  its  whole  length  being  a  little  over 
300  m.,  and  its  fall  147  feet  within  the  last  156 
m.  On  the  E.  side  of  its  mouth  lies  New  York 
city,  on  the  W.  Jersey  City  and  Iloboken.  The 
Hudson  has  few  tributaries,  the  largest  being 
the  Hoosic,  Mohawk,  Walkill,  and  Croton. 
Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  connects  it  with  the  Har- 
lem river,  which  flows  into  the  East  river,  form- 
ing the  N.  boundary  of  Manhattan  island.  The 
basin  of  the  Hudson  occupies  about  £  of  the  E. 
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border  of  the  state,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
interior.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Lansingburg,  Troy,  Hudson,  Pough- 
keepsie,  Peekskill,  Sing  Sing,  Tarrytown,  Yon- 
kers,  and  New  York  on  the  E.,  and  Waterford, 
West  Troy,  Albany,  Catskill,  Kingston,  Rondout, 
Newburg,  Haverstraw,  Piermont,  Hoboken,  and 
Jersey  City  on  the  W.  It  is  navigable  by  ships  to 
Hudson,  by  steamboats  to  Troy,  and  by  sloops, 
by  means  of  a  dam  and  lock,  to  Waterford,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk.  The  passenger 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy 
are  noted  for  their  elegance  and  fine  proportions. 
A  little  below  Albany  the  navigation  is  at  times 
obstructed  by  shifting  sands  called  the  Over- 
slaugh, for  the  removal  of  which  large  expen- 
ditures have  been  ineffectually  made  by  the  U. 
S.  government.  New  York  is  indebted  for  much 
of  its  prosperity  to  this  river,  which  forms  one 
of  the  principal  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween the  East  and  West,  and  is  connected  with 
the  great  lakes  by  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  New 
York  and  Erie  and  New  York  central  railroads, 
with  Lake  Champlain  and  Canada  by  canal  and 
railroad,  and  with  the  Delaware  river  and  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  region  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal.  The  Hudson  river  railroad  runs 
along  its  E.  bank  from  New  York  to  Troy.  The 
total  value  of  property  sent  from  the  seaboard 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  river  is  about  $100,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  the  value  of  property  exported 
through  it  from  the  interior  is  about  $75,000,- 
000.— In  1524  Verazzano,  sailing  under  a  com- 
mission from  Francis  I.  of  France,  entered  the 
bay  of  New  York  and  sailed  a  short  distance  up 
the  river  in  a  boat.  Henry  Hudson  discovered 
it,  Sept.  11,  1609,  explored  it  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  called  it  "river  of  the 
mountains."  This  name  was  soon  changed  to 
Mauritius,  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Nassau,  and 
about  1G82  it  was  generally  known  as  the  North 
river,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware  or 
South  river.  The  term  Hudson's  river  had  been 
applied  to  it  by  the  English  not  long  after  its 
discovery  in  1609.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have 
called  it  Shatemuc  and  Cahohatatea.  The  first 
successful  attempt  at  steam  navigation  was  made 
on  the  Hudson  by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807. 

HUDSON,  Henry,  a  British  navigator  and 
discoverer,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  first  employed  by  a  com- 
pany of  London  merchants  to  search  for  the  N. 
W.  passage  in  1607,  when  he  sailed  in  a  small 
vessel  with  a  crew  of  only  10  men  and  a  boy  to 
the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  80°,  where  he 
was  stopped  by  ice.  After  3  months  of  fruit- 
less exploration  he  returned  to  England,  whence 
he  sailed  again,  April  21, 1608,  hoping  to  find 
the  passage  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  but  was  again  hindered  by  ice,  not  being 
able  to  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  former  land. 
On  April  6, 1609,  he  began  another  voyage  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Asia  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  company;  but  his  crew  being  unable  to 
endure  the  climate,  he  crossed  to  the  American 
coast,  where  he  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river 


which  has  received  his  name.  Having  sailed 
up  the  river  to  the  head  of  navigation  and  ex- 
plored it  in  a  boat  for  some  miles  further,  he 
returned  to  England.  In  April,  1610,  he  began 
his  4th  voyage,  passing  in  June  and  July  through 
the  strait  and  discovering  the  bay  which  now 
bear  his  name.  Finding,  however,  that  this 
did  not  give  him  an  open  route,  he  resolved  to 
winter  there  and  resume  explorations  in  the 
spring.  But  a  mutiny  on  the  part  of  his  men 
compelled  him  to  return,  and  eventually  proved 
fatal  to  him.  On  the  voyage  home,  while  yet 
in  the  strait,  he  was  seized  and  placed  with  8 
who  remained  faithful  to  him  in  an  open  boat, 
and  abandoned.  Nothing  was  ever  afterward 
heard  of  the  daring  navigator.  "A  Collection 
of  Documents  forming  a  Monograph  of  the 
Voyages  of  Henry  Hudson,"  edited,  with  an  in- 
troduction, by  George  Asher,  was  published  in 
London  by  the  Hakluyt  society  in  1859. 

HUDSON,  Henry  Norman,  an  American 
essayist  and  clergyman,  born  in  Cornwall,  Vt., 
Jan.  28,  1814.  His  early  youth  was  passed  on 
a  farm ;  from  his  18th  to  his  21st  year  he  lived 
in  Middlebury  as  an  apprentice  at  the  trade  of 
coachmaking,  during  which  time  he  prepared 
himself  for  college.  He  was  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury college  in  1840,  and  went  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  remained  a  year  engaged  in  teaching, 
an  occupation  which  he  subsequently  followed 
for  two  years  in  Hnntsville,  Ala.  Having 
during  this  time  applied  himself  especially  to 
the  study  of  Shakespeare,  he  wrote  and  deliv- 
ered at  Huntsville  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
great  dramatist,  which  he  subsequently  delivered 
with  success  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  finally  printed  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York, 
1848).  In  1844  Mr.  Hudson  became  a  com- 
municant of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham  in  Trinity  church,  New  York,  in  1849.  He 
has  since  edited  the  works  of  Shakespeare  (11 
vols.  12mo., Boston,  1850-57), been  engaged  for 
a  short  time  in  editing  the  "Church  Monthly," 
and  contributed  articles  to  various  monthly  and 
quarterly  periodicals.  He  is  now  rector  of  tho 
Episcopal  church  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 

HUDSON,  Jeffery.     See  Dwarf. 

HUDSON'S  BAY,  the  largest  body  of  water 
on  the  continent  of  America,  lies  in  British 
North  America,  between  lat.  51°  and  64°  N., 
long.  77°  and  95°  W.  It  is  exceedingly  irregu- 
lar in  shape ;  its  greatest  length  N.  and  S.  is 
about  850  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  600  m. 
Its  S.  extremity  is  called  James's  bay.  On  the 
N.  E.  it  communicates  with  Davis's  strait  by 
means  of  Hudson's  strait  and  Cumberland  strait, 
and  on  the  N.  Fox  channel  opens  into  it.  Op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Hudson's  strait  lie  the 
Southampton  islands.  A  great  number  of 
smaller  islands  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  bay.  The  coasts  are  generally  bold  and 
indented  with  many  inlets. — The  bay  takes  its 
name  from  its  discoverer  Henry  Hudson,,  who 
on  his  last  voyage  entered  it  by  the  strait  which 
has  also  since  borne  his  name.     Following  up 
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his  discovery,  the-  English  in  1612  fitted  out  two 
vessels,  provisioned  for  18  months,  under  the 
command  of  Thomas  Button.  Entering  the  hay, 
he  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  river,  on 
theW.  shore,  and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. After  wintering  there,  Button  directed 
his  course  S.  along  the  W.  coast,  to  which  the 
name  of  New  South  "Wales  was  given.  When 
France  was  disputing  with  England  the  rights 
claimed  in  and  along  the  borders  of  Hudson's 
bay,  some  French  writers  affected  to  discredit' 
the  story  of  Button's  voyage;  but  its  correct- 
ness is  well  established.  For  over  50  years 
these  discoveries  were  not  turned  to  practical 
account.  The  charter  of  Charles  II.,  granted 
in  1670,  purported  to  give  to  the  Hudson's  bay 
company  the  sole  right  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
fishery  in  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  its  tributa- 
ries, together  with  the  royalty  of  the  sea  within 
certain  limits.  The  company  have  exercised 
control  in  Hudson's  bay,  but  have  not  deemed 
it  worth  while  to  keep  up  any  kind  of  fisheries 
there.  They  once  had  a  fishery  for  the  white 
whale  (not  much  larger  than  the  porpoise)  at 
Richmond  harbor,  near  East  Main,  James's  bay ; 
but  7  of  their  servants  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  establishment  was  given  up. 
Although  whales  frequented  the  bay  in  im- 
mense numbers  in  early  times,  it  is  now  al- 
leged by  the  company  that  there  is  too  much 
ice  both  in  the  bay*  and  straits  to  make  fishing 
profitable.  The  bay  is  seldom  entirely  free  from 
ice  fixed  or  floating,  and  navigation  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  more  than  2  months  in  the  year,  al- 
lowing of  only  one  voyage.  The  company's  ves- 
sels generally  arrive  about  Aug.  10  or  15,  and 
leave  by  Sept.  25.  By  the  time  the  vessels  leave, 
the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  16°, 
and  the  straits  leading  to  the  bay  become  im- 
practicable by  barriers  of  ice.  The  inward  pas- 
sage through  the  straits,  in  the  month  of  August, 
takes  from  4  days  to  5  weeks.  There  are  seals 
in  the  straits,  but  the  company  makes  no  at- 
tempts to  capture  them.  Within  125  years 
navigators  have  described  Hudson's  bay  as  con- 
taining, in  spring  and  autumn,  whales  and  seals 
in  larger  numbers  than  were  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  waters.  The  season  of  the  whale 
fishery  would  not  last  over  9  weeks,  from  the 
beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  The 
French  traders  used  to  obtain  whale  fin,  blub- 
ber, and  oil  from  the  Esquimaux,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  sold,  retained  a  winter's  stock 
for  themselves.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is 
now  so  well  understood,  that  for  the  last  25 
years  no  vessel  has  been  frozen  up.  In  1836  a 
vessel  with  an  outward  bound  cargo  had  to  re- 
turn on  account  of  the  ice.  Except  the  vessels 
of  the  company,  there  are  none  trading  to  Hud- 
son's bay. — In  1663  the  English  had  erected  Fort 
Rupert,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  James's  bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  Rupert  river.  At  two  other 
points  they  also  erected  forts.  In  France  and 
Canada  these  operations  were  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye.  Colbert,  though  wishing  to  make 
good  the  claims  of  France  to  that  region,  ab- 


stained from  making  any  remonstrance  or  set- 
ting up  any  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
French  crown  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay. 
But  an  accident  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
minister.  Some  Indians  waited,  as  a  deputa- 
tion from  their  tribe,  upon  M.  Talon,  intendant 
of  Canada,  to  ask  him  to  send  missionaries  to 
that  distant  region.  It  was  thought  that  an 
easy  road  to  Hudson's  bay  might  be  found  by 
way  of  the  Saguenay  river;  and  that  if  the 
missionaries  were  sent  by  this  route,  England 
might  be  prevented  from  acquiring  any  pre- 
scriptive rights  in  that  quarter.  On  Aug.  27, 
1671 — the  year  after  the  charter  was  granted  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  Hudson's  bay  company — 
Father  Albanel  and  two  Canadians  set  out  on 
their  mixed  mission  of  religion  and  national  as- 
cendency. News  had  already  reached  Canada 
that  two  English  vessels  had  arrived  in  the  bay 
and  were  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Having  wintered  at  Lake  St.  John,  less  than 
half  the  distance  of  their  journey,  the  mission- 
aries continued  their  voyage  by  Lake  Mistis- 
sinny  and  Lake  Nemiscau.  On  arriving  at 
James's  bay,  they  went  through  the  form  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
French  sovereign,  according  to  orders,  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  assemble  as  witnesses 
the  chiefs  of  10  or  12  nations  of  Indians.  The 
next  year  the  French  sent  two  vessels  to  attack 
the  English  forts  on  the  bay ;  and  thus  com- 
menced a  protracted  contest  for  supremacy  in 
that  quarter,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  exclusive  possession  of  the  fur  trade, 
which  in  a  few  years  swelled  to  very  important 
dimensions.  Though  the  contest  was  carried 
on  with  varied  success,  the  English  maintained 
the  footing  they  had  obtained ;  and  the  Hud- 
son's bay  company  have  ever  since  kept  pos- 
session of  the  country.  The  principal  depot  of 
the  company  on  Hudson's  bay  is  York  Factory, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  river,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  bay.  This  river  forms  the 
leading  highway  from  Hudson's  bay  into  the 
vast  territory  N.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  mountains.  From  Moose 
Factory,  near  the  head  of  James's  bay,  there 
is  another  means  of  communication  into  the 
country.  Lake  Superior  is  sometimes  reached 
by  this  route,  in  which,  for  a  part  of  the  distance, 
Moose  river  is  used,  the  rest  of  the  distance  be- 
ing overland.  The  north-west  company,  before 
its  junction  with  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  had 
depots  on  two  islands,  Charlton's  and  Hayes,  in 
James's  bay.  Montreal  being  the  head-quarters 
of  the  north-west  company,  and  the  scene  of 
their  operations  lying  chiefly  N.  W.  of  Lake 
Superior,  it  was  found  that  Hudson's  bay  was 
not  an  advantageous  point  for  them  to  trade 
from ;  and  those  stations  were  accordingly  aban- 
doned before  the  year  1814.  It  is  different,  how- 
ever, with  the  Hudson's  bay  company.  Their 
head-quarters  is  London  ;  and  from  York  Fac- 
tory their  canoes  ascend  Nelson's  river,  en- 
countering 34  portages  on  the  passage,  directly 
to  Norway  House,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Winni- 
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peg,  the  central  point  of  all  their  operations  in 
the  territory. — Early  navigators  committed  the 
error  of  supposing  that  there  were  two  tides  in 
Hudson's  bay,  one  coming  from  the  E.  and  the 
other  from  the  W. ;  that  the  E.  tide  did  not 
exert  its  influence  beyond  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  This  error,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  tide  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  led 
to  the  belief  that  it  flowed  from  a  western 
sea,  which  was  supposed  to  be  not  far  dis- 
tant. At  Port  Nelson  and  Hayes  river  the 
tide  rises  16  feet,  At  Albany  road  there  is  a 
full  sea  under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  8 
feet  at  ordinary  tide.  The  same  is  true  of  Moose 
river  road,  except  that  the  ordinary  tide  does 
not  rise  above  7  feet.  These  heights  do  not 
make  allowance  for  the  influence  of  ice  and 
winds,  though  in  both  cases  it  is  considerable. 
In  James's  bay,  for  instance,  where  the  tides 
are  languid,  N.  and  W.  winds  will  bring  12  to 
14  feet  of  water.  At  Fort  York  the  water 
sometimes  rises  to  20  feet.  The  influence  of 
local  attraction  deranges  the  compasses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hayes  river ;  the  existence 
of  iron  ore  is  said  to  be  the  cause.  Before  the 
navigation  of  the  bay  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood, it  was  visual  to  take  two  seasons  for  a 
voyage  from  England  ;  and  the  captain  who 
succeeded  in  returning  the  same  year  was 
awarded  a  prize  of  £50. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY,  a  vast  re- 
gion of  British  North  America,  comprising 
nearly  all  the  British  possessions  N.  and  "W.  of 
Canada,  bounded  N.  by  the  polar  regions,  E.  by 
Labrador,  Davis's  strait,  and  Baffin's  bay,  S.  by 
Canada  and  the  United.  States ;  its  "W.  limits 
are  undetermined.  The  charter  under  which 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  claim  a  variety  of 
privileges  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, in  1670,  to  Prince  Rupert,  Christopher 
duke  of  Albemarle,  William  earl  of  Craven, 
Henry  Lord  Arlington,  Anthony  Lord  Ashley, 
Sir  John  Robinson,  Sir  Robert  Viner,  Sir  John 
.Griffith,  and  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  James  Hayes, 
John  Kirke,  Francis  Millington,  "William  Pret- 
tyman,  John  Fenn,  and  John  Portman,  and 
their  successors.  Its  purpose  was  to  encourage 
the  associates  to  prosecute  the  search  after  a 
new  passage  to  the  South  sea,  and  to  establish 
a  trade  in  furs,  minerals,  and  "  other  consider- 
able commodities."  It  conveyed  to  the  com- 
pany a  grant  of  "  the  sole  trade  and  commerce 
of  all  those  seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers,  lakes, 
creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they 
shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the 
straits  commonly  called  Hudson's  straits,  to- 
gether with  all  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the 
countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  sea,  bays, 
lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds  aforesaid," 
that  were  not  previously  granted  to  or  in  the 
possession  of  any  British  subjects,  or  those  of 
any  other  Christian  prince.  All  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  gems,  or  precious  stones,  discovered  or 
to  be  discovered,  within  those  territories  and 
limits,  were  also  conveyed  to  the  company.  Of 
the  territory  they  were  constituted  absolute 
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proprietors,  in  free  and  common  socage,  saving 
the  faith,  allegiance,  and  sovereignty  due  to  the 
crown.  For  all  this,  the  company  was  to  pay 
yearly  to  the  sovereign  two  elks  and  two  black 
beavers  ;  but  this  only  whenever  the  sovereign 
should  happen  to  be  within  the  territories 
granted.  The  company  had  power  to  make 
laws,  constitutions,  and  ordinances,  and  to  pro' 
vide  pains,  penalties,  and  punishments  for  their 
violation.  Fines  for  the  breach  of  laws  thus  made 
were  to  go  to  the  company.  There  was,  however, 
one  limitation  to  these  powers ;  the  laws,  con- 
stitutions, orders,  and  ordinances  which  the 
company  might  make,  and  the  fines  and  amerce- 
ments which  they  might  impose,  were  required 
to  be  "  reasonable,  and  not  contrary  or  repug- 
nant, but  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the) 
laws,  statutes,  or  customs"  of  the  realm.  How 
complete  was  the  monopoly  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Charles  II.  may  be  seen  from  the 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  king  that  no  other 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  except  the  few  indi- 
viduals forming  the  company,  should  visit  the 
ports,  havens,  islands,  or  territories  granted, 
contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  charter,  that 
is,  for  trading  purposes.  All  other  subjects  of  the 
crown  were  expressly  forbidden  to  visit  or  trade 
at  any  of  these  places,  unless  specially  licensed 
by  the  company,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  royal 
indignation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  goods  which 
might  be  taken  to  or  from  the  territories  iD 
question.  Offenders  might  be  bound  in  the 
penalty  of  £1,000  not  again  to  trade  within  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  company.  The  com* 
pany  had  full  power  to  send  vessels  of  war, 
with  men  and  ammunition,  to  any  of  their 
forts,  factories,  or  places  of  trade,  for  the  de- 
fence and  security  of  the  same,  appointing  com- 
manders and  officers,  by  commission  under 
their  common  seal.  They  had  the  right  of 
making  war  or  concluding  peace  with  any  non- 
Christian  prince  or  people  within  the  territo- 
ries covered  by  their  charter.  They  might 
build  castles,  fortifications,  forts,  or  garrisons, 
and  plant  colonies,  and  lay  out  and  build  vil- 
lages or  towns.  Any  persons  not  members  of 
the  company,  whether  English  subjects  or  not, 
who  should  sail  into  Hudson's  bay  or  enter  the 
company's  territories  without  leave,  were  liable 
to  be  seized  and  sent  to  England.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  company  were  made  liable  for  any 
offence  they  might  commit  to  such  punishment 
as  the  president  and  council,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  governor  and  company,  should  see  fit. 
In  case  the  party  convicted  should  appeal 
against  the  sentence,  he  might  be  seized  and 
sent  a  prisoner  to  England,  to  be  tried  by  the 
laws  of  the  nation.  The  governor  and  com- 
pany might  examine  upon  oath  any  persons  in 
their  employment,  upon  any  matter  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Extraor- 
dinary as  many  of  these  powers  and  privileges 
are  at  the  present  day,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  the  company  do  not-  still  claim 
the  right  to  exercise.  The  claim  to  ex- 
clusive trade,  though  understood  to  be  legallj 
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void,  is  nevertheless  insisted  on  by  the  com- 
pany, and  except  at  a  very  few  points,  such  as 
Red  river  and  the  Labrador  coast,  is  enforced. 
In  the  reign  following  that  in  which  it  was 
granted,  the  charter  received  the  confirmation 
of  parliament;  but  it  was  specially  provided 
that  the  act  of  confirmation  should  only  remain 
in  force  for  the  period  of  7  years,  "and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, and  no  longer."  After  this  no  reconfir- 
mation of  the  charter  by  parliament  ever  took 
place,  though  its  existence  has  frequently  been 
incidentally  recognized  in  acts  of  that  body. 
By  an  act  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain  (43 
George  III.,  cap.  exxxviii.),  passed  in  Aug.  1803, 
it  was  provided  that  crimes  committed  within 
the  Indian  territories — which,  though  not  con- 
veyed by  charter  to  the  company,  have  long 
been  leased  to  them — should  be  cognizable  by 
the  courts  of  Upper  or  Lower  Canada.  The 
preamble  of  this  act  recites  that  crimes  and  of- 
fences committed  within  the  Indian  territories 
were  not  cognizable  by  any  jurisdiction  what- 
ever. In  1821  an  act  (1  and  2  George  IV., 
cap.  lxvi.)  was  passed,  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  above  named  act  to  crimes  and  ofiences 
committed  within  the  territory  covered  by  the 
company's  charter,  any  thing  "in  any  grant  or 
oharter  to  the  company  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." This  hitter  act  also  gave  to  the  Cana- 
dian courts  a  right  of  jurisdiction  within  the  In- 
dian territories,  as  well  as  over  Rupert's  Land, 
which  is  covered  by  the  company's  charter.  But 
the  crimes  for  which  this  new  jurisdiction  was 
provided  were  to  be  adjudicated  upon  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  the  local  statutes 
of  Canada.  The  Canadian  government  never 
availed  itself  of  this  act  to  appoint  persons  to 
administer  justice  in  those  distant  territories. 
Under  this  act  the  company  claim  a  right  of  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  Canadian  courts, 
and  their  claim  has  been  admitted.  As  the 
limits  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  company's 
charter  are  disputable,  so  necessarily  are  those 
of  the  Indian  territory,  where  it  bounds  the 
chartered  territory  of  the  company,  on  the  west. 
Accordingly,  in  1821,  the  British  government 
gave  to  the  late  north-west  company  a  license  of 
exclusive  trade  over  the  Indian  territories,  in 
which  their  boundaries  were  very  loosely  stated. 
By  this  grant  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
with  the  Indians  was  given  to  Widiam  McGil- 
livray,  Simon  McGillivray,  and  Edward  Ellioe, 
"in  all  such  parts  of  North  America  to  the 
northward  and  to  the  westward  of  the  said 
lands  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  should  form  no  part  of  his  majesty's 
provinces  in  North  America,  or  of  any  lands  or 
territories  belonging  to  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  or  any  European  government,  state, 
or  power."  On  May  30,  1838,  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  with  the  Indians  thus  conferred 
by  the  above  named  grant  was  renewed  to  the 
Hudson's  bay  company  for  a  period  of  21  years, 
this  company  having  acquired  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  whom  the  previous  grant  had  been 


made.  The  consideration  was  an  annual  rental 
of  5*. ;  the  company  binding  themselves  in  a 
penalty  of  £5,000  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  due  execution  of  all  criminal  and  civil  pro- 
cess within  the  territory,  and  to  give  up  to  jus- 
tice any  of  their  servants  within  the  territory 
who  might  be  charged  with  any  criminal  of- 
fence. They  also  agreed  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  her  majesty  the  rules 
which  they  might  frame  for  the  management 
of  the  fur  trade,  the  conduct  of  their  servants, 
and  the  diminution  and  ultimate  prevention  of 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  spirituous  liquors  to 
the  Indians. — At  the  time  of  the  acquisition 
of  Canada  (17G0),  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory 
was  generally  described  on  English  maps  as  far 
less  extensive  than  it  is  noAv  understood  to  be. 
The  company's  territory  was  then  represented 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  with  the  toe  to 
the  south.  Commencing  at  Grimmington  on 
the  Labrador  coast  of  Davis's  strait,  near  lat. 
57°  N.,  the  line  takes  a  sweep  toward  the 
S.  "W.,  coming  with  but  a  slight  curvature 
as  far  as  Lake  Mistissinny,  along  the  S.  E. 
side  of  which  it  skirts ;  thence  curving  more 
directly  toward  the  W.,  it  passes  on  the  di- 
viding ridge  between  Lake  Temiscaming  on 
the  S.  and  Lake  Abbitibbe  on  the  N.,  after 
which  it  reaches  its  most  southern  bend  be- 
tween long.  75°  and  85°  W. ;  from  the  latter 
point  it  begins  to  take  a  N.  direction,  pass- 
ing near  long.  92°  W.  about  half  a  degree  N. 
of  Lac  Sal;  continuing  its  course  in  a  N.  W. 
direction,  it  crosses  Nelson's  river  a  little  be- 
low its  intersection  with  lat.  56°  N. ;  thence 
continuing  its  course,  with  about  the  same 
curve  in  a  N.  W.  direction.  In  1750  the  com- 
pany, called  before  the  lords  of  trade,  gave  the 
S.  boundary  of  their  territory  at  Norway  House, 
on  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  above  lat. 
54°.  Now  they  claim  that  their  charter  covers 
territory  6°  S.  of  that  point.  One  reason  why 
they  make  this  extended  claim  seems  to  be  that 
the  Indian  territories  in  1750  belonged  to  the 
French,  and  could  not  therefore  conveniently 
be  claimed  by  the  company ;  but  by  the  cession 
of  Canada  to  England  the  Indian  territory  be- 
came English,  and  being  unoccupied,  the  com- 
pany had  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  claims. 
When  it  is  considered  that  they  have  since 
claimed  all  the  country,  the  waters  of  which 
run  into  Hudson's  bay,  and  that  nearly  all  the 
rivers  which  traverse  the  territory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mackenzie,  the  Coppermine, 
and  the  Black  or  Great  Fish  rivers,  which  flow 
into  the  Polar  sea,  take  their  rise  near  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  discharge  into  Hudson's  bay, 
the  magnitude  of  their  pretensions  will  be  at 
once  comprehended.  The  question  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  charter  has  been  much  discussed, 
both  in  England  and  Canada,  during  the  last  two 
years.  Both  Canada  and  the  mother  country 
appear  to  have  been  waiting  each  for  the  other 
to  initiate  legal  proceedings.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  crown  having  granted  the  charter, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  reluctance  to  make 
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it  the  plaintiff  in  proceedings  initiated  for  the 
purpose  of  impeaching  the  validity  of  the  grant. 
The  law  officers  of  the  crown  recently  suggest- 
ed a  mode  by  which  this  anomaly  might  be 
prevented:  that  the  Canadian  government 
should  proceed  by  scire  facias  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  the  charter.  Such  proceedings,  it  was 
added,  might  be  taken  in  the  name  of  any  indi- 
vidual subject  of  her  majesty.  After  full  con- 
sideration, the  Canadian  government  definitely 
refused,  April  4,  1859,  to  take  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  English  law  officers  of  the  crown. 
In  Jan.  1858,  the  government  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  proposed  to  refer  the  question  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  company's  territory  between  Cana- 
da on  the  S.  and  the  Indian  territories  on  the 
W.  to  the  privy  council  for  decision.  In  this 
reference  the  validity  of  the  charter  was  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted.  Canada,  however,  de- 
clined to  become  a  party  to  such  an  inquiry ; 
and  the  matter  fell  through.  The  objection  to 
the  decision  of  the  isolated  question  of  boundary 
was  stated,  March  9, 1859,  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
then  secretary  of  the  colonies,  to  be  that  it 
would  leave  the  larger  question  of  the  monopoly 
of  trade  unsettled ;  for  although  it  is  the  gener- 
al opinion  among  English  lawyers  that  a  grant 
of  such  monopoly  is  invalid,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  as  landlords  the  company  could  exclude 
rival  traders  from  their  territory.  The  com- 
pany, on  Feb.  S,  1859,  refused  to  accept  a  re- 
newal of  the  lease  of  the  Indian  territories  for  a 
period  of  two  years ;  but  they  were  willing  to 
accept  a  renewal  of  the  license  for  21  years. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  respective  boundaries  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  the  Indian  territo- 
ries, and  Canada,  it  will  be  more  convenient  here 
to  treat  the  whole  country  between  the  eastern 
coast  of  Hudson's  bay  on  the  E.  and  the  Rocky 
mountains  on  the  W.,  and  from  the  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  frontier  on  the  S.  to  .the  Polar  sea  on 
the  N.  The  Rocky  mountains  have  an  inclined 
base  on  the  E.  about  150  m.  wide,  with  a  sum- 
mit about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Then  to 
the  E.  comes  a  sloping  belt  of  prairie  land,  from 
600  to  800  in.  wide,  called  rolling  prairie,  on 
which  there  are  occasional  bluffs,  but  neither 
peaks  nor  hills  of  any  note  ;  this  belt  is  mostly 
covered  with  grass.  Going  still  further  to  the 
E.,  there  is  next  a  tract  of  rocky  country,  ex- 
tremely uneven,  with  mountains  1,000  feet  high 
in  places,  about  200  m.  wide,  bounding  a  chain 
of  lakes  which  separates  it  from  the  prairie  land. 
A  small  extent  of  wooded  country  intervenes  be- 
tween these  lakes  and  the  prairies.  Between  the 
lakes  and  Hudson's  bay  there  is  a  very  uneven 
country,  about  200  m.  in  width,  of  granitic  for- 
mation, containing  numerous  small  lakes  and 
Bwamps,  and  being  of  very  little  value.  Except 
where  alluvial  spots  appear,  very  little  of  this 
belt  is  suitable  for  cultivation.  For  600  m.  W. 
(though  at  some  points  it  is  less)  from  Hudson's 
bay  there  is  a  rise  of  two  feet  to  the  mile.  Be- 
tween the  lakes  and  Hudson's  bay,  about  equidis- 
tant at  some  points,  is  a  dividing  ridge,  whence 
the  waters  run  E.  and  W.  Northward  from  about 


lat.  56°  there  is  a  descent  for  a  distance  of  about 
1,200  m.  into  the  Polar  sea.  Above  this  point 
the  descent  is  rather  to  the  N.  than  the  E. ;  but 
the  lowest  line  of  N.  slope  comes  down  as  far  as 
lat.  53°  N.,  which  it  crosses  diagonally,  ascend- 
ing toward  the  E.  At  long.  90°  W.  the  N.  slope 
only  commences  about  50  m.  N.  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  Rocky  mountains  throw  out  spurs  to  the  E., 
commencing  between  the  upper  branches  of  the 
South  Saskatchewan  and  the  Pembina.  They 
divide  near  long.  104°  W.,  the  lower  one  passing 
below  the  Beaver  river,  thence  almost  due  E.to 
the  neighborhood  of  Duck  lake;  and  the  other 
passing  below  the  lower  bend  of  the  Elk  river, 
and  across  Prairie  Portage  to  beyond  "VYollaston 
lake. — There  is  perhaps  no  country  of  which 
the  character  and  capabilities  are  so  much  dis- 
puted as  this.  The  actual  occupants,  who  find 
the  fur  trade  profitable,  represent  it  as  unsuited 
for  settlement;  and  a  progressive  party,  who 
believe  that  the  interests  of  civilization  rer 
quire  that  this  vast  territory  should  be  put  to 
another  use,  present  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 
According  to  one  party,  the  prairie  country  has 
but  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  and  in  some  places 
none  at  all;  the  grass  is  scanty  and  almost 
eaten  up  with  moss ;  the  alluvial  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  flooded  at  times  for  miles,  and  fright- 
ful swamps  impede  the  progress  of  the  traveller. 
According  to  the  other,  the  whole  country,  as 
far  as  Athabasca  lake  and  Peace  river,  is  calcu- 
lated to  become  an  earthly  paradise ;  the  fine 
black  alluvial  soil,  on  a  limestone  formation, 
producing,  in  the  wooded  portions,  beech, 
birch,  and  maple  in  profusion,  and  being  emi- 
nently fitted  for  cultivation.  Dr.  King,  sur- 
geon and  naturalist  to  the  expedition  that  went 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Ross  in  1833,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  aldhg  "the  whole  of  the  Great 
Fish  river,  down  to  the  sea  [an  estuary  of  the 
Polar  sea]  is  the  finest  grazing  country  in  the 
world."  Its  alluvial  soil,  based  upon  sand,  is, 
he  admits,  not  capable  of  being  rendered  ara- 
ble. Of  the  region  lying  between  Hudson's  bay 
and  the  Labrador  coast  but  little  is  known, 
and  certainly  that  little  is  not  favorable. 
The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the 
earth  has  been  made  known,  in  its  more  gen- 
eral features,  through  the  collection  of  fos- 
sils and  rock  specimens  procured  by  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  the  several  Arctic  explor- 
ing expeditions.  From  these  it  would  appear 
that  a  belt  of  azoic  rocks,  150  or  200  m.  in 
width,  stretches  away  in  a  X.  "VT.  direction  from 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  until  it  reaches  the 
coast  of  the  Polar  sea,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Coppermine  river  and  long.  95°  "W.  .The 
exact  age  of  these  rocks  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed, but  from  their  lithological  characters  and 
geographical  position  in  relation  to  the  Huro- 
nian  and  Laurentiau  series,  it  is  probable  that 
they  belong  to  these  two  formations.  In  that 
case  they  would  be  older  than  the  lower  Silu- 
rian. Proceeding  W.,  we  next  have  a  vast  region 
of  an  irregular  oblong  shape,  bounded  E.  by  the 
belt  of  azoic  rocks  above  mentioned,  S.  by  tlid 
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United  States,  W.  by  the  chain  of  the  Rocky- 
mountains,  and  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean.  The 
length  of  this  tract  is  about  1,500  in.  and  its 
width  400  m.  The  whole  area  appears  to  con- 
stitute an  immense  plain,  of  which  a  large  por- 
tion is  prairie  land,  and  the  remainder  clothed 
with  forest.  Although  many  small  collections 
of  fossils  have  been  brought  from  different 
localities  in  this  extensive  region,  yet  for  the 
greater  part  its  geological  age  is  unknown.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  along  the  E.  side  there 
is  a  margin  of  silurian  and  devonian  rocks, 
which  are  first  met  with  at  the  lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  have  been  traced  N.  W.  to  Great 
Bear  lake.  The  fossils  collected  by  the  explor- 
ing party  sent  out  by  the  Canadian  government 
in  1857  and  1858  show  that  on  the  Assiniboin, 
150  m.  W.  of  Fort  Garry,  there  is  an  exposure 
of  cretaceous  rocks,  and  it  is  probable  therefore 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  be- 
longs to  that  formation.  Fragments  of  lignite 
are  found  throughout  the  whole  area  and  along 
the  W.  side,  and  on  the  Mackenzie  river  several 
beds  of  the  same  substance  have  been  discov- 
ered. Mr.  Hind,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Canadian  exploring  party,  discovered  iron  ore 
in  large  quantities  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Assiniboin,  yielding  from  29  to  32  per  cent,  of 
iron.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  great  region  of  the  N.  W. 
yet  remains  a  sealed  book  to  the  science  of 
geology.  On  the  E.  coast,  Labrador  and  East 
Main  are  composed  principally  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  formation  ;  but  from  James's  bay  around 
the  W.  side  of  Hudson's  bay,  there  is  a  broad 
margin  of  the  silurian  and  devonian  rocks, 
which  have  been  traced  all  the  way  to  the 
Northern  ocean,  and  are  exposed  on  the  shores 
of  some  of  the  islands  between  lat.  70°  and  75° 
N.  The  lignite  or  tertiary  coal  has  not  been 
used  to  any  great  extent;  but  it  is  described  as 
being  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  burn,  from  its 
emitting  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  vapor. 
It  is  described  by  depredators  of  the  territory  as 
unfit  to  make  iron,  and  incapable  of  being  used 
in  any  of  the  arts.  There  are  true  coal  fields 
on  Parry's  island,  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  lat. 
74°  and  75°. — The  whole  of  this  vast  extent  of 
territory  is  well  watered  by  lakes,  rivers,  and 
small  streams.  There  are  lakes  larger  than 
Ontario,  and  at  least  one  river  that  might  com- 
pare with  the  Mississippi.  Of  the  Jakes,  Win- 
nipeg is  the  largest.  Situated  between  lat.  50° 
and  54°  N.  and  long.  96°  and  100°  W.,  it  has  a 
length  of  264  in.,  and  an  average  width  of  35  m. ; 
area,  9,000  sq.  m. ;  altitude  above  the  sea,  628 
feet.  By  canoe  route,  it  is  616  m.  from  Lake 
Superior.  To  the  S.  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  navigable  channel, 
is  Lake  Manitoba.  N.  of  this  latter  lake,  and 
almost  due  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  lies  Lake 
Winnipegoos,  between  which  and  Lake  Mani- 
toba there  is  a  navigable  connection.  Thus  is 
completed  the  connection  between  the  3  lakes, 
all  of  which  have  a  general  direction  from  N. 
to  S.     Their  united  area  probably  equals  that 


of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  combined.  Over 
the  surface  of  Lake  Winnipeg  several  islands 
are  scattered.  An  area  of  400,000  sq.  m.  is 
drained  by  its  tributaries,  most  of  which,  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  are  used  as  canoe  or  boat 
routes.  Of  these  the  Winnipeg  river,  300  m. 
long,  and  connecting  with  the  lake  of  the 
Woods,  is  the  widest,  to  the  S.  ;  and  to  the 
N.  the  continuation  of  Nelson's  river,  which 
empties  into  Hudson's  bay,  forms  the  main 
highway  of  the  company  into  their  territory. 
But  the  largest  tributary  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is 
the  Saskatchewan,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  courses  for  some  1,000  m. 
along  a  formation  offering  few  obstructions,  and 
through  which  it  has  cut  a  clear  course  in  its  en- 
tire length.  In  this  respect,  it  presents  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  E.  portion  of  Churchill  river,  the 
next  considerable  stream  to  the  N.,  which  ex- 
tends across  the  country  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E., 
flowing  into  Hudson's  bay.  In  many  places  it 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  succession  of  lakes, 
some  of  which  are  15  m.  wide.  It  is  studded 
with  myriads  of  islands,  from  which,  as  well  as 
falls,  the  Saskatchewan  is  almost  entirely  free. 
Running  through  a  primitive  formation  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  mouth,  the  hard 
crystalline  rocks  appear  to  have  forced  it  to  take 
refuge  in  the  most  fantastic  and  abrupt  sinuosi- 
ties. Red  river,  with  a' direction  nearly  due 
S.,  enters  Lake  Winnipeg  by  4  different  chan- 
nels ;  and  extending  down  to  about  lat.  46°,  it 
overlaps  the  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi,  between  which  it  runs  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  Assiniboin,  a  branch  of  Red 
river,  running  at  first  W.  and  then  S.  W.,  is  near- 
ly as  extensive  as  the  main  stem.  Several  rivers, 
taking  their  rise  in  the  E.  belt  of  granitic  rock 
which  separates  the  valley  of  Winnipeg  from 
Hudson's  and  James's  bays,  flow  into  this  lake. 
Among  them  are  Little  Black  river,  Great  Black 
river,  Poplar,  Leaf,  Beren,  and  Goose  rivers. 
Reindeer  lake  lies  N.  of  Churchill  river,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  Reindeer  river,  in 
about  long.  103° ;  its  direction  is  from  N.  to  S. ; 
it  is  84  m.  long  by  36  wide.  Into  Reindeer 
lake  enter  the  waters  of  Wollaston  lake  by  a 
river  connection.  Wollaston  lake  is  about  60 
m.  by  40.  Athabasca  lake,  about  230  m.  long  and 
40  m.  wide  in  its  widest  part,  empties,  through 
the  Elk  and  Clear  Water  rivers,  into  Churchill 
river,  near  long.  108°  W.  Clear  Water  river 
traverses  3  small  lakes  in  its  course,  Methye, 
Buffalo,  and  La  Crosse.  Churchill  river,  W.  of 
its  intersection  with  Elk  river,  divides  into  2 
branches,  on  the  upper  of  which  is  situated  the 
Lesser  Slave  lake,  a  little  above  lat.  55°  N., 
about  4  degrees  of  long.  E.  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. Peace  river  enters  into  Slave  river,  in 
which  there  are  frequent  interruptions,  just 
above  the  N.  W.  point  of  Athabasca  lake.  Its 
general  direction  is  from  W.  to  E.,  its  sources 
being  W.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  through  a 
pass  in  which  its  upper  branches  run  ;  that  of 
Slave  river,  into  which  it  empties,  is  from  S.  to 
N.,  terminating  in  the  Great  Slave  lake.     The 
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current  is  frequently  swift,  and  the  navigation 
is  often  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids  of  a 
dangerous  character.  At  some  places,  Macken- 
zie describes  it  as  "  flowing  between  stupendous 
rocks,  from  whence  huge  fragments  sometimes 
tumble  down,  and,  falling  from  such  a  height, 
dash  into  small  stones  with  sharp  points,  and 
form  the  beach  between  the  rocky  projections." 
When  the  waters  are  high,  the  navigation  is 
entirely  impracticable  at  several  points.  In  the 
pass  of  the  mountains,  Mr.  Kay  reports  the  ex- 
istence of  several  chasms,  which  emitted  smoke 
and  heat  and  diffused  a  strong  sulphurous  stench. 
In  long.  120°  30'  W.  the  mountains  along  the 
course  of  the  river  are  1,500  feet  high  in  places, 
though  generally  not  over  half  that  height.  In 
some  places  the  limestone  rocks,  which  give  a 
white  color  to  the  water,  are  entirely  destitute 
of  trees;  in  others  they  are  thickly  wooded. 
The  Great  Slave  lake,  about  300  m.  long  by  50 
wide,  flows  through  the  Mackenzie  river  into 
the  Polar  sea,  a  little  E.  of  long.  135°  W.  The 
Great  Bear  lake,  which  also  flows  into  the  Mac- 
kenzie river,  lies  between  lat.  64°  30'  and  66° 
30',  and  long.  117°  30'  and  122°  30',  being  about 
200  m.  long  by  115  m.  at  its  widest  point,  in- 
cluding Vicar  bay,  a  considerable  S.  projection. 
The  Great  Bear  river,  through  which  the  water 
of  this  lake  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  river,  is 
about  100  yards  wide  ;  its  clear  waters  have 
the  green  hue  of  the  sea.  Lake  Aylmer,  which 
flows  into  Great  Slave  lake,  through  Artillery 
lake,  lies  between  lat.  63°  and  64°,  and  long. 
106°  and  110°  15'  W.,  having  a  length  of  120  m. 
and  a  breadth  of  38  m.  E.  of  the  granitic  belt 
which  lies  about  equidistant  from  Hudson's  bay 
on  the  E.,  and  Winnipeg,  Deer,  Wollaston,  and 
Athabasca  lakes  on  the  W.,  are  several  smaller 
lakes :  Lake  St.  Joseph,  which  flows  into 
James's  bay,  through  Albany  river ;  Cod's  lake, 
which  flows  through  Hayes  river  into  Hud- 
son's bay;  Assean  lake,  which  flows  through 
Nelson's  river  into  Hudson's  bay ;  Was-kay- 
ow-wah-cow  lake;  Lake  Barazan  ;  North  Lined 
lake,  which  flows  through  Thlediaza  river 
into  Hudson's  bay;  Lake  Theyeholekyed ;  Lake 
Maguse,  which  flows  through  the  river  of  the 
same  nam©  into  Hudson's  bay ;  Lake  Yath- 
kyed,  which,  together  with  Dubaunt  and  Na- 
pashish  lakes,  flows  into  Chesterfield  inlet. 
This  inlet  extends  from  the  bay  to  long.  108° 
30',  having  a  width  of  about  20  m.  Moose 
river,  which  falls  into  James's  bay  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, is  the  line  of  communication  used  by 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  to  Lake  Superior. 
By  this  route  15  months  are  consumed  in  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  though  by  the  lake  route 
they  can  be  landed  at  Lake  Superior  ports  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  week  in  June. 
This  route  has  been  considerably  improved 
during  the  last  40  years.  There  are  several 
portages  between  the  source  of  Moose  river  and 
Lake  Superior.  The  Albany  river,  which  also 
flows  into  James's  bay,  takes  its  rise  in  Lake 
St.  Joseph,  near  lat.  51°  and  long.  89°.  It 
di-ains,  according  to  Deviue,  an  area  of  56,160 


sq.  m.  It  forms  one  of  the  routes  of  commu- 
nication between  Hudson's  bay  and  the  Red 
river,  though  there  are  several  portages  before 
Lake  Winnipeg  is  reached.  York  Factory,  at 
the  confluence  of  Nelson's  river,  which  en- 
ters the  bay  8  miles  above  Hayes  river,  on 
Hudson's  bay,  is  the  company's  centre  of  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  N.  department  of 
their  territory.  Norway  House,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  is  the  central  depot  of  that 
department.  From  this  point  the  company's 
"brigades"  of  boats  start  for  the  Athabasca 
lake,  the  Peace,  the  Mackenzie,  the  Saskat- 
chewan, and  even  the  Red  river  and  Rainy 
lake.  It  is  more  especially  the  depot  for  Atha- 
basca lake  and  the  Mackenzie  river.  The 
goods  for  the  latter  are  sent  in  by  a  brigade  of 
boats  from  the  Red  river ;  and  leaving  Norway 
House  in  June,  they  are  met  by  the  Mackenzie 
river  boats  at  Methye  portage,  or  Portage  la 
Cloche.  Here  cargoes  are  exchanged,  and  the 
boats  from  Mackenzie  river  carry  off  the  stores 
to  Fort  Simpson,  the  head-quarters  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  belong.  »-The  Red  river 
boats  return  with  their  freight  to  York  during 
the  same  season,  in  time  for  the  furs  to  be 
shipped  for  the  London  market.  The  season  is 
barely  long  enough  to  make  the  trip,  and  have 
the  furs  secured  in  time  for  shipment  before 
the  navigation  of  Hudson's  bay  closes.  In  like 
manner,  the  Athabasca  supplies  are  taken  from 
Norway  House  in  the  same  boats  that  bring 
down  the  furs.  Boats  are  everywhere  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods,  in  preference  to 
canoes,  except  in  the  Abbitibbe  and  Temis- 
caming  districts,  both  of  which  are  Canadian 
posts  of  the  company.  The  Churchill  and 
Severn  rivers  are  supplied  by  boats  from  York 
Factory.  The  Mackenzie  is  a  fine  large  river, 
practicable  for  steamboat  navigation  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  From  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
at  the  Great  Slave  lake,  it  has  only  one  ob- 
struction, and  that  not  material,  situated  near 
Fort  Hope,  about  lat.  66°.  The  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  river,  on  the  Polar  sea,  is 
at  times  approachable  from  Behring's  straits. 
Franklin  passed  from  the  river  to  the  straits ; 
and  Patten  and  others  have  sailed  from  the 
straits  to  the  river.  The  ice  breaks  up  at  Fort 
Simpson,  lat.  61°  51',  about  the  beginning  or 
the  middle  of  May ;  and  the  river  is  open  at  its 
mouth  about  the  end  of  the  month.  It  closes 
about  October.  The  floating  ice  would  gener- 
ally prevent  the  navigation  of  even  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river  before  the  beginning  of 
June ;  and  the  shallow  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  sometimes  covered  with  ice,  out  of  the 
channel,  in  the  middle  of  July.  A  shallow  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Great  Slave  lake  into  Mac- 
kenzie river  would  interrupt  the  navigation  of 
any  kind  of  craft  drawing  more  than  2  or  3 
feet,  when  the  water  is  low.  The  S.  branch  of 
the  river  is  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Simpson,  the 
point  where  the  head  streams  unite.  One  of 
its  sources  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  through  one  of  the  passes  of  which 
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it  forces  its  way.  This  branch  is  called  the 
Liard  river.  Its  current  is  remarkably  strong ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  on  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  its  waters  rush  down  upon  the  Mac- 
kenzie with  all  the  force  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
The  ice  of  the  latter,  resisting  for  some  time, 
at  length  breaks  by  the  force  of  the  flood,  the 
noise  of  the  concussion  resembling  thunder.  The 
broken  ice  is  swept  along  by  the  furious  current, 
until  it  accumulates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  dam 
the  river.  The  country  is  then  overflowed  for 
miles,  and  the  largest  trees  are  washed  up  by  the 
roots.  Fort  Hope  was  once  swept  away,  and  its 
occupants  only  saved  themselves  by  great  exer- 
tions and  difficulty.  The  width  of  the  river,  in 
many  places,  is  over  a  mile ;  but  at  one  point  be- 
low the  Great  Bear  river  it  contracts  to  a  width 
of  300  yards,  for  a  distance  of  3  m.  Its  length, 
from  its  W.  source,  is  about  2,500  m. ;  and  from 
the  Great  Slave  lake  to  its  embouchure  about 
1,700.  In  many  places  its  banks  are  high  with- 
out being  precipitous,  here  naked  and  there 
covered  with  verdure.  Coppermine  river  rises 
near  lat.  66°  N.,  and  falls  into  the  Coppermine 
gulf,  an  estuary  of  the  Polar  sea,  in  long.  120° 
W.,  according  to  Hearne,  by  whom  it  was  dis- 
covered and  surveyed.  Its  breadth  varies  from 
20  to  500  yards.  The  two  sides  of  the  solid  rocky 
banks  present  a  marked  correspondence,  suggest- 
ing the  idea  that  the  river  was  produced  by  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature.  There  are  various 
falls  in  its  course  of  from  4  to  40  feet  each.  Nu- 
merous small  streams  flow  into  it.  In  the  val- 
leys between  the  hills,  patches  of  good  grass 
are  met  with,  on  a  stiff  loam  and  clay  soil, 
within  8  m.  of  the  sea.  About  30  m.  from  the 
sea  copper  has  been  found  on  the  Coppermine 
river,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Before  the 
use  of  iron  was  known  to  them,  the  northern 
or  Coppermine  Indians  used  the  copper  for 
hatchets,  ice  chisels,  and  arrow  heads. — The 
3  routes  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Winnipeg 
have  lately  attracted  considerable  attention; 
the  Canadian  government  having  in  3  succes- 
sive years  sent  out  an  exploring  party  into  that 
region.  The  central  or  current  river  route,  by 
Dog  lake,  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs,  and  the  river 
Seine,  has  been  more  completely  explored  than 
the  others.  An  official  report  of  the  explo- 
ration undertaken  by  the  Canadiau  govern- 
ment thus  divides  the  distance  : 

Land  carriage,     Norigable, 
miles.  miles. 

From  Thunder  bay  to  I)o<;  hiko 23 

Through  Dog  lake  and  river  to  the  Prairie 
portage 35 

Land  road  past  Prairie  and  Savanne  port- 
ages to  Savanne  river 5 

Through  Savanne  river,  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs, 
and  the  river  Seine  to  the  Little  Falls. .   . .  65 

Broken  navigation  on  river  Seine 59} 

Land  carriage  past  the  12  portages  on  river 
Seine 7 

From  the  Seine  to  the  western  extremity 
of  Lac  Plat,  navigable  with  only  one 
break  at  Fort  Francis 208 

Thence  to  Fort  Garry  by  land 91 J 

Total 181^  3G7i 

It  is  estimated  that  if  certain  improvements 


were  made,  the  entire  distance  could  be  travelled 
in  a  little  more  than  3  days.  The  Kaministau- 
gua  river,  which  flows  into  Lake  Superior  at 
Fort  William,  is  impracticable  for  navigation 
by  any  larger  craft  than  canoes.  The  E.  or 
Nipigon  route  was  explored  by  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  present 
any  special  advantages.  It  has  probably  more 
land  and  less  water  than  either  of  the  other 
routes.  The  Pigeon  river  or  "W.  route  contains 
13  portages,  one  of  which  is  9  m.  long.  The 
route  by  the  Red  river  (whether  that  river  be 
approached  from  Lake  Superior  or  the  state  of 
Minnesota)  and  the  Saskatchewan  seems  des- 
tined to  become  familiar  to  overland  travellers 
to  the  Eraser  river  gold  region,  parties  of  emi- 
grants having  already  begun  to  test  its  prac- 
ticability. At  the  top  of  the  S.  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  is  a  pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
practicable  for  horses,  and  through  which  a 
railroad  might  be  constructed.  Mr.  David 
Thompson,  late  astronomer  and  surveyor  to  the 
north-west  company,  went  through  it  from  the 
E.  in  1807.  It  lies  in  the  same  gorge  in  which 
Capt.  Palliser,  in  the  employ  of  the  British 
government,  announced,  as  a  new  discovery 
made  in  1858,  the  existence  of  a  practicable 
pass.  The  north-west  company,  making  use  of 
this  pass,  established  a  trading  post  called  Koo- 
tanae  House,  on  the  W.  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
as  early  as  1807.  Dr.  Hector,  one  of  Capt.  Pal- 
liser's  exploring  party,  deducing  the  summit 
level  in  the  Vermilion  pass  from  the  rise  in  Ver- 
milion river,  calls  it  940  feet;  it  is  in  lat.  51° 
8'  30",  long.  113°  35'.  The  slope  in  this  pass  is 
only  40  feet  to  the  mile.  On  either  side  are  the 
outlying  shoulders  of  the  snow-clad  mountains. 
Capt.  Palliser  crossed  at  a  more  elevated  portion 
of  the  gorge,  between  the  Ranauaskis  and  the 
Kootanae  rivers,  where  the  summit  level  is 
1,885  feet  above  Bow  river  and  2,985  above  the 
sea.  "W.  of  this  point  there  is  a  precipitous 
slope  of  900  feet  over  loose,  angular  fragments 
of  rock.  Capt.  Palliser  also  met  with  dense 
masses  of  charred  timber,  which  caused  consid- 
erable obstruction  to  the  horses,  and  which  he 
supposed  to  have  resulted  from  lightning.  The 
Saskatchewan  river,  the  largest  section  of  this 
overland  route,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  2 
branches  a  little  W.  of  long.  105°.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  and  least  favorable  account  of 
it,  given  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of 
the  Hudson's  bay  company,  the  N.  branch  is 
navigable  in  stretches  bv  steamboats  as  high  as 
Edmonton  House,  lat,  53°  40'  N.,  long.  113° 
TV.  He  speaks  of  the  existence  on  this  branch 
of  several  long  rapids,  which  might  be  over- 
come by  canals.  The  grand  rapid,  3  m.  long, 
below  the  fork  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with 
Lake  Winnipeg,  is  so  shallow  when  the  waters 
are  low  that  the  company's  boats  cannot  pass 
over  it.  After  the  waters  produced  by  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snow  come  down,  from 
May  10  or  15  to  June  1,  the  navigation  of  the 
river  becomes  good  till  September,  when  it  is 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  winter.     Mr. 
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Hind  traversed  a  river  south  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan a  considerable  distance,  -which  he  thinks 
can  be  made  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  nav- 
igation, and  that  its  valley  will  become  the  line 
of  the  overland  route  to  the  Fraser  river  gold 
mines. — The  climatology  of  the  region  of  which 


we  are  treating  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, owing  to  the  paucity  of  published  observa- 
tions. Blodget,  in  his  "  Climatology  of  the  United 
States,"  has  crowded  into  the  following  table 
nearly  all  the  information  regarding  the  mean 
temperature  of  this  part  of  the  world : 


Stntio 


Edmonton  House,  Sask'an  river 
Carlton  House,  "  " 

Cumberland  House,     "  " 

Norway  House 

Oxford  House,  Nelson's  river.. . 
York  Factory,  Hudson's  bay  . . . 

Rupert  House,  James's  bay 

Fort  Churchill,  Hudson's  bay  .. 
Prince  of  Wales  Ft.,  "         " 

Fort  Hope,  Repulse  bay 

Lake  Athabasca 

Fort  Chippewyan,  L.  Athabasca 

Fort  Reliance,  Slave  lake 

Fort  Resolution,  "        "    

Fort  Enterprise 

Fort  Confidence,  Gt.  Bear  lake. 
Fort  Franklin,  "  "  "  . 
Fort  Simpson,  Mackenzie  river. 


Lat. 

Long. 

Alt.,  ft. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.  j  April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

53°  40' 

113'  00 

1,800 

11.0 

..    I       .. 

52    51 

106    13 

1,100 

5.65 

11.92  29.75 

47.92 

53    57 

102    20 

900? 

—7.0 

-^.60 

15.20  31.00 

51.30 

58.8 

61.8 

59.5 

45.8 

35.0 

17.2 

5.6 

54    00 

93    00 

400 

—7.0 

2.40 

7.00'  27.10 

44.00 

54.9 

63.5 

61.2 

46.4 

31.1 

12.3 

l.T 

54    55 

96    23 

&50? 

—22.1 

1.90 

8.60  2S.60 

33.00 

17.5 

13.3 

23.1 

57    00 

92    26 

20 

5.1 

6.60 

4.80  19.20 

33.50 

47.7 

60.0 

54.8 

41.9 

33.4 

25.2 

8.7 

51    21 

78    40 

20 

4.1 

0.70 

7.60  21.10 

34.8 

23.3 

15.6 

59    02 

93    10 

20 

21.2 

7.30 

4.60  16.30 

28.40 

44.7 

56.8 

53.4 

36.0 

26.5 

3.3 

14.0 

59    00 

93    10 

25.6 

17.50 

9.20  21.20 

3S.00 

50.0 

564 

53.0 

44.0 

28.0 

1  7 

15.5 

62    32 

86    56 

00 

29.3 

26.70 

28.10     3.90 

17.00 

31.4 

41.5 

46.3 

28.6 

12.6 

0.7 

19.3 

5S    43 

111    4S 

700 

23.0 

4.80 

2.40  35.10 

44.80 

539 

21.5 

9.8 

0.4 

53    43 

111    48 

700 

8.7 

4.00 

3.10  19.80 

45.40 

55.0 

63.0 

58.1 

43.5 

33.0 

19.1 

'2.8 

62    4G 

109    00 

650 

25.0 

18.90 

6.10     8.20 

20.7 

13.4 

17.1 

61    10 

113    51 

500 

0.4 

25.60 

9.90  12.90 

40.10 

26.1 

12.1 

2.6 

64    23 

113    06 

850 

15.6 

25.90 

13.15    5.80 

31.20 

21.7 

1.7 

30.5 

66    54 

118    49 

500 

21.6 

21.50 

20.20     4.70 

19.4 

3.7 

38.7 

65    12 

123    13 

500 

23.3 

16.70 

5.40  12.40 

35.20 

48.0 

52.1 

50.6 

41.0 

22.5 

0.1 

10.9 

01    51 

121    57 

400 

12.5 

9.10 

5.50  20.30 

43.20 

63.6 

01.0 

53.8 

49.1 

24.3 

8.5 

8.4 

The  depth  of  snow  in  these  high  latitudes, 
where,  from  its  dryness,  an  equal  quantity  will 
make  nearly  twice  the  depth  that  it  would  fur- 
ther S.,  is  seldom  as  great  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. At  Cumberland  House,  Dec.  15,  1789, 
the  snow  was  18  inches  deep ;  from  that  date 
it  snowed  only  4  days  during  the  whole  winter, 
viz. :  Jan.  8,  Feb.  3,  March  6,  April  5 ;  at  the 
latter  date  the  greater  part  of  the  snow  had 
melted.  At  Seepaywisk  House,  in  l792-'3, 
snow  fell  Oct.  3,  Nov.  1,  Dec.  11,  Jan.  10,  Feb. 
8,  March  7,  and  April  1 ;  the  depth  of  snow 
was  greatest  on  Feb.  8,  being  3£  feet.  At 
Buckingham  House,  in  1793,  there  was  20 
inches  of  snow  on  Feb.  6  ;  from  the  beginning 
of  Dec.  1792,  to  the  close  of  winter,  it  snowed 
only  5  days.  At  Reindeer  lake,  in  the  winter 
of  1796-7,  it  snowed  6  times  from  Oct.  6  to 
March  5,  when  the  snow  reached  its  greatest 
depth,  50  inches  ;  by  May  4  it  had  "packed" 
down  to  3  feet.  The  greatest  depth  of  snow 
at  Reed  Lake  House  in  1794  occurred  in  March, 
and  was  30  inches ;  snow  fell  on  7  days  this 
winter.  At  Duck  Portage  House,  in  1795-6, 
the  greatest  depth  of  snow  was  40  inches ;  after 
the  commencement  of  December  snow  fell  6  days 
during  tins  winter,  and  the  ice  in  Duck  lake,  a 
small  body  of  water,  broke  up  May  5.  At  the 
Rocky  Mountain  House,  in  1807,  snow  fell  on 
4  different  days,  from  Jan.  16  to  April  5.  At 
New  Brunswick,  about  midway  between  Moose 
Factory  and  Lake  Superior,  the  lowest  winter 
temperature  in  1814  was  50°  below  zero.  At 
East  Main,  on  the  E.  side  of  James's  bay,  the 
lowest  winter  temperature  in  1815  was  the 
same.  At  Fort  Reliance,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Great  Slave  lake,  lat.  62°  46'  N.,  the  tempera- 
ture in  winter  has  been  known  to  touch  70° 
below  zero  for  a  few  hours ;  while  on  the  Great 
Bear  lake,  which  is  4°  further  N.  and  about  5° 
further  W.,  the  lowest  recorded  temperature  is 
—52°  ;  at  Fort  Franklin,  —65.20° ;  and  at  the 
"W.  extremity  of  tho  Great  Bear  lake,  — 57°.  In 
summer,  at  the  coldest  of  these  places,  the  tem- 


perature rises  to  102°  in  the  sun,  and  from  48° 
to  60°  in  the  shade.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  summer  sun,  the  snow  entirely  disappears, 
leaving  the  whole  country  open  to  the  Polar 
sea.  At  Nain,  Labrador,  the  mean  temperature 
of  3  years  was  23.7°  for  spring,  48.6°  for  sum- 
mer, and  26.5°  for  the  year.  In  1768,  the  mean 
heat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  river  was 
78.7°,  the  least  45°  and  the  greatest  85°.  The 
effect  of  configuration  upon  the  climate  is  known 
to  be  great.  If  we  are  to  assume  as  approximate- 
ly correct  the  isothermal  line — 5°  cent.,  equal 
to  41°  F. — over  this  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, drawn  by  Kamtz,  some  extraordinary  in- 
fluences will  be  required  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  mean  annual  temperature 
at  James's  bay,  lat.  55°  N.,  is  no  higher  than 
at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river,  some  12° 
further  N.  Starting  at  the  same  point,  other 
writers  on  meteorolo  -y  make  the  isothermal  line 
intersect  Mackenzie  r.  ver,  near  its  junction  with 
Bear  river,  and  cross  about  5°  further  W.  by  the 
time  it  strikes  the  parallel  of  latitude  in  which 
the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river  is  placed.  Of  the 
climate  of  tho  regions  along  the  lower  course  of 
the  Mackenzie  we  must  judge  mainly  by  tho  pro- 
ductions which  they  are  capable  of  maturing. 
From  lat.  56°  N.  on  Hudson's  bay,  the  boundary 
line  of  wood  takes  a  N.  W.  direction,  and  be- 
fore reaching  long.  120°  rises  to  lat.  67°  N.  on 
the  Great  Bear  lake.  Another  test  may  bo 
found  in  the  range  of  the  musk  ox;  which, 
commencing  a  little  below  Chesterfield  inlet,  on 
Hudson's  bay,  about  lat.  52°  30',  descends  with 
the  increasing  elevation  of  the  surface,  till,  at  the 
S.  border  of  the  Great  Slave  lake,  it  reaches  lat. 
51°  ;  whence  taking  a  sweep  to  the  N.  W.,  it 
touches  the  Polar  sea  in  long.  141°,  tho  N.  E. 
boundary  of  Russian  America.  The  N.  limit 
of  the  moose  deer,  commencing  on  Hudson's 
bay  near  lat.  61°,  sweeps  to  the  N.  W.,  crossing 
the  arctic  circle  and  closing  at  the  Polar  sea 
about  68°  30',  a  little  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river.     A  belt  of  low  evergreens  ex- 
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tends  for  a  considerable  width  around  Hudson's 
bay.  The  ice  in  the  bay  has  a  chilling  influence 
upon  the  surrounding  country  during  nearly  the 
entire  year,  though  to  how  great  an  extent  this 
influence  is  felt  seems  not  to  be  accurately  de- 
termined. The  buffalo  does  not  find  the  winter 
too  severe  on  the  upper  Athabasca  and  the 
Peace  river,  in  the  woods  of  which  it  obtains 
the  needful  shelter.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  Rocky  mountains,  whether  in  shutting  out 
the  influence  of  the  Pacifio  ocean,  or  in  lower- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  adjacent  region,  is 
undoubtedly  very  considerable.  Some  of  their 
peaks  are  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  high  ;  and 
their  summit,  of  which  the  prevailing  character 
is  sharp,  the  plateau  form  rarely  occurring,  va- 
ries in  width  at  different  points.  Then  there  is 
the  E.  plateau  basin,  of  which  the  elevation 
above  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  moun- 
tains is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Richardson  at  8,000  feet. 
The  width  of  the  plateau  base  of  the  mountains 
is  less  in  the  British  territory  than  at  lat.  42° 
N.  This  gives  a  larger  extent  of  valley  and  of 
cultivable  land;  and  according  to  Blodget  there 
is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  time  at  which 
spring  opens  along  the  extensive  line  of  plains 
from  St.  Paul  to  Mackenzie  river.  At  an  equal 
distance  from  the  mountains  with  the  desert 
regions  of  the  S.  lie  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
productive  plains  above  the  frontier  line  of  the 
United  States.  In  point  of  production  and  ca- 
pacity it  has  been  asserted  on  good  authority 
that  a  line  S.  from  Fort  Liard,  in  lat.  60°,  is  not 
inferior  to  a  line  S.  from  St.  Petersburg.  How- 
ever the  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  the  high 
latitudes  are  not  always  subject  to  a  loss  of  heat 
corresponding  in  time  or  degree  to  what  occurs 
in  the  S.  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
trary has  sometimes  occurred.  According  to 
Butler,  the  oceanic  current  in  the  Pacific,  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  Gulf  stream  in  the 
Atlantic,  tends  to  elevate  the  isothermal  lines 
on  the  N.  TV.  coast  of  America.  Beside  the  as- 
certained depth  of  rain  at  Red  river,  the  fact 
that  of  the  upper  plains  the  entire  surface  is 
covered  with  grass  or  wood  attests  the  pres- 
ence of  sufficient  moisture.  The  N.  E.  por- 
tions of  this  territory  are  permanently  frozen, 
except  some  few  feet  at  the  surface,  which  is 
thawed  by  the  summer's  sun.  At  Lake  La  Crosse, 
about  lat.  54°,  long.  97°,  we  have  the  S.  limit  of 
perpetual  frost ;  in  the  far  N.  the  trees  are  frozen 
in  winter  to  the  heart ;  the  European  axe  breaks 
upon  them  like  glass.  The  range  of  perpet- 
ual frost  follows  the  curve  of  the  isothermals, 
and  rises  as  we  proceed  TV.  much  further  N., 
following  the  line  of  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  about  32°.  Sir  John  Richardson  says 
of  the  isothermal  of  32°  that  in  crossing  the 
American  continent  it  ascends  to  the  N.  as  it 
goes  TV. ;  it  comes  much  lower  upon  the  side  of 
Hudson's  bay,  and  ascends  obliquely  from  Ru- 
pert's House,  lat.  51°,  near  the  bay,  crossing  Bea- 
ver lake  in  lat.  55°,  and  following  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Isle  a,  la  Crosse,  in  lat  56°; 
but  the  mean  limit  may  be  considered  as  55°. 


At  Fort  Simpson,  the  permanent  frost  reaches 
down  about  17  feet,  but  the  surface  thaws  to  a 
depth  of  11  feet.  At  Moose  Factory,  the  per- 
petual frost  extends  about  15  feet  deep.  At 
York  Factory  the  summer  thaw  only  reaches  3 
feet  deep.  This  perpetual  frost  does  not  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  trees,  but  merely  causes  them 
to  spread  their  roots  over  the  subsoil,  which,  in 
summer,  is  thawed.  At  Fort  Franklin,  on 
Great  Bear  lake,  the  snow  remains  on  the  ground 
for  10  months,  according  to  Sir  John  Richard- 
son. On  the  Rocky  mountains,  Col.  Lefroy  no- 
ticed snow  in  June ;  he  thinks  it  permanent,  as 
no  doubt  it  is  on  the  higher  peaks. — In  th© 
368,000  sq.  m.  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan, 
there  is  much  land  capable  of  cultivation  ;  and 
to  the  "W.  some  of  the  cereals  may  be  grown  to 
advantage  considerably  further  N.  Barley  and 
garden  vegetables  can  be  grown  and  cattle  raised 
at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  lat.  61°  51'. 
The  northernmost  point  at  which  barley  has 
been  grown  on  this  continent  is  at  Fort  Norman, 
on  the  same  river,  lat.  64°  31'.  At  Cumberland 
House,  the  late  frosts  render  wheat  an  uncertain 
crop.  Wheat  has  been  raised  at  Fort  Liard,  a 
little  below  lat.  60° ;  its  cultivation  has  not 
been  tried  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  has  at  Fort  Norman.  According  to  Sir 
George  Simpson,  the  crops  on  the  Red  river  and 
the  Saskatchewan  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
frost,  but  the  failure  is  exceptional.  In  1826, 
and  again  in  1847,  the  Red  river  overflowed 
its  banks  and  swept  the  habitations  of  the 
settlers  away.  In  1818,  '19,  '20,  the  locust 
passed  over  the  colony,  literally  eating  up  every 
green  thing.  In  1857  it  reappeared,  but  too 
late  to  do  much  mischief. — Red  river,  where 
Lord  Selkirk  planted  his  colony,  is,  with  its  TV. 
branch  the  Assiniboin,  the  only  part  of  this 
vast  region  where  any  thing  deserving  the  name 
of  colonization  has  been  attempted.  Except  at 
one  or  two  other  points,  nothing  has  been  done 
beyond  cultivating  a  few  acres  around  the  Hud- 
son's bay  company's  posts,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  traders.  The  entire  colony  on  the  Red 
river  and  the  Assiniboin  does  not  number  7,000 
souls.  Some  of  the  Red  river  settlers,  to  the 
number  of  120,  went  to  Prairie  Portage,  60  m. 
TV.  of  Fort  Garry ;  500  more  have  gone  to  St. 
Joseph's,  Turtle  mountain ;  and  some  have 
gone  in  other  directions.  There  has  of  late 
been  hardly  any  foreign  immigration  to  Red 
River;  while  over  100  families  have  left  the 
colony  during  the  last  10  years.  In  1856  the 
population  comprised  316  natives  or  half-breeds, 
116  Scotch,  92  Canadians,  40  English,  13  Irish, 
2  Swiss,  and  1  Norwegian.  As  the  foreign  ele- 
ment is  withdrawn,  the  population  declines  in 
civilization.  Increased  numbers  crowd  into  a 
house,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  families  to 
support  themselves  separately.  The  average 
number  of  each  family,  which  in  1849  was 
above  5,  had  risen  in  1856  to  above  6.  At  the 
former  date  there  were  137,  and  at  the  latter 
73  more  males  than  females ;  a  change  in  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  accounted  for  by 
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the  fact  that  young  men  of  enterprise  had 
crossed  the  line  with  a  view  of  bettering  their 
circumstances  in  the  United  States.  The  set- 
tlement is  scattered  along  the  river  hanks,  for 
a  distance  of  about  40  m.,  upon  narrow  strips 
of  farms  which  have  a  depth  of  about  £  of  a 
mile.  The  houses  are  generally  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  table-land  close  to  the  channel  of 
the  river.  At  one  point,  however,  the  eleva- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  protect  them  against 
floods  when  tbe  waters  rise  30  feet  above  their 
ordinary  level.  On  the  W.  is  a  boundless  prairie. 
The  half-breeds  are  careless  and  improvident, 
while  gradual  decay  marks  the  cottages  of  the 
hunters  and  trappers.  The  only  good  houses 
are  in  the  occupation  of  the  retired  officers  of 
the  company,  the  traders,  and  the  clergy. 
More  thau  half  the  colony  live  by  fishing  and 
hunting.  Where  farming  is  well  conducted,  56 
bushels  of  wheat  have  been  grown  to  the  acre, 
and  40  on  new  land  is  common ;  potatoes  grow 
to  a  prodigous  size,  and  Swedish  turnips  have 
reached  as  high  as  70  lbs.  Indian  corn  suc- 
ceeds much  better  than  in  Canada ;  it  is  usually 
planted  about  May  23,  and  hardly  ever  fails 
to  ripen.  Onions  reach  extreme  dimensions. 
Melons  grow  well  in  the  open  air.  At  present 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  extended  cul- 
tivation is  the  want  of  a  market ;  potatoes  sell 
for  10  cents  a  bushel  when  carted  10  m.  Spring 
wheat  ripens  in  about  100  days,  and  the  wheat 
fly  is  unknown.  Barley  sown  May  28  was 
reaped  Aug.  18;  peas  sown  May  7  were  reaped 
Sept.  25.  Tomatoes,  which  are  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  frost,  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
sheltered  positions.  Every  variety  of  vegetable 
that  grows  in  Canada  flourishes  here.  The 
prairies,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  produce  excellent 
crops  of  hay.  Timber  is  met  with,  in  narrow 
strips,  on  the  Red  river  and  the  Assiniboin, 
comprising  elm,  oak,  maple,  and  poplar.  There 
are  trees  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter;  but 
there  is  not  a  saw  mill  in  the  settlement.  The 
want  of  fuel  is  severely  felt  on  Red  river.  The 
settlement,  in  1857,  possessed  2,799  horses,  2,726 
oxen,  3,883  cattle,  2,644  calves,  4,674  pigs,  and 
2,429  sheep.  There  had  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  for  the  last  8  years ;  a  circum- 
stance ascribed  to  the  absence  of  any  means  of 
manufacturing  wool,  there  being  but  one  card- 
ing mill  in  the  settlement,  and  that  not  in  or- 
der. The  agricultural  implements  in  use  are 
of  English  and  American  manufacture;  and 
produce  is  hauled  in  carts  into  the  construction 
of  which  not  a  particle  of  iron  enters.  Hay 
limits  on  the  prairies  are  established  and  recog- 
nized by  the  settlers,  each  having  exclusive 
rights  within  his  own  limits. — There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  country  E.  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg is  capable  of  supporting  a  considerable 
population.  At  York  Factory  the  soil  is  not 
adapted  to  cultivation ;  it  consists  principally 
of  mossy  swamp.  Even  turnips  are  often  killed 
by  the  summer  frosts.  But  where  cultivation 
is  possible,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  company 
not  to  allow  agricultural  settlement  near  their 


posts.  On  the  Churchill  and  Severn  rivers 
vegetables  can  be  raised  in  favorable  years ;  but 
the  proximity  of  the  ice  in  the  bay  renders 
every  kind  of  crop  uncertain.  At  Moose  Fac- 
tory barley  does  not  ripen  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  and  the  highest  yield  of  potatoes  is 
sixfold.  At  Fort  Norman,  on  the  Mackenzie,  a 
little  below  the  arctic  circle,  barley  cannot  be 
grown,  but  potatoes  can.  At  Fort  Hope,  further 
N.,  potatoes  have  been  tried,  but  without  success. 
At  New  Brunswick,  nearly  midway  between 
Moose  Factory  and  Lake  Superior,  barley  has 
been  grown  on  an  excellent  soil ;  wheat  is  said 
also  to  have  been  raised.  At  East  Main,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Hudson's  bay,  turnips  and  potatoes  are 
raised  upon  a  sandy  soil,  exposed  to  the  bleak 
winds  of  the  sea  and  Hudson's  strait.  Cattle  kept 
there  by  the  company,  as  a  resource  in  case  of 
their  ships  having  to  winter  in  the  bay,  are  fed 
upon  hay  taken  from  the  salt  marshes  around 
that  water.  Vetches,  strawberries,  and  currants 
grow  wild.  The  same  vegetable  productions 
are  cultivated  on  Big  river,  further  N.  Around 
Rupert's  House,  S.  of  East  Main,  the  soil  is  bet- 
ter adapted  for  gardening,  and  the  situation  is 
more  sheltered ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  culti- 
vation is  not  equal  to  one  ordinary  farm.  Moose 
Factory,  the  chief  depot  of  the  S.  department 
of  the  company's  operations,  has  a  good  soil,  and 
is  sheltered  from  the  N.  winds.  Here  barley 
ripens  well,  and  vegetables  are  abundant ;  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  has  not  been  tried.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  kept  at  this  depot. 
Fort  Albany,  about  100  m.  further  N.,  where  the 
climate  is  about  the  same,  obtains  from  the 
neighboring  marshes  ready  supplies  of  fodder 
for  cattle.  At  Henly's  and  Martin's  Falls,  Os- 
naburg,  and  Lac  Seul,  potatoes  are  raised  for  the 
company's  servants.  Wheat  is  not  raised  at 
Norway  House,  though  other  descriptions  of 
grain  might  be.  That  a  productive  region  of 
vast  extent  exists  between  the  Rocky  mountains 
on  the  W.  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  Deer  lake,  and 
Wollaston  lake  on  the  E.,  and  Athabasca  lake 
and  Peace  river  on  the  N.,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  As  a  general  rule,  wherever  alluvial 
spots  occur  on  the  Saskatchewan,  there  is  more 
or  less  of  wood.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
company's  posts,  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  produc- 
tive. Portions  of  the  prairies  are  light  and 
sandy,  and  less  capable  of  bearing  heavy  grains. 
Portions  of  the  alluvial  flats  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan change  their  position  from  time  to  time  by 
the  action  of  floods;  the  Indian  villages  are 
generally  placed  upon  bluffs  4  or  5  feet  above 
the  level  to  which  the  floods  rise.  The  region 
through  which  the  Red  river  and  the  Assinihoin 
run,  and  between  them  and  Lake  Winnipeg, 
presents  a  singular  and  important  combination 
of  prairie  and  wood  land.  The  isolated  groves 
of  trees  on  the  rolling  prairie  look,  in  mnny 
places,  like  the  results  of  careful  culture.  Near 
the  W.  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  the  limestone 
often  rises  near  the  surface,  the  immediate  shore 
of  the  lake  being  little  else  than  naked  rock.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  rock  contains  a  quan- 
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tity  of  magnesia  which  would  be  injurious  to 
agriculture.  The  same  authority  asserts  that 
below  Cumberland  House,  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan, there  is  very  little  laud  that  could  be 
made  productive,  sandstoue  rising  near  the  sur- 
face in  some  places,  and  others  being  liable  to 
spring  flooding.  Between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  prairie  country,  there  is  a  district  less 
adapted  to  settlement.  Dr.  King  reports  having 
seen,  from  Lake  La  Crosse  to  Athabasca,  a  well 
wooded  country,  with  a  black  alluvial  soil  and 
rank  vegetation.  Among  the  kinds  of  wood 
he  enumerates  are  birch,  beech,  and  maple,  of 
large  and  splendid  growth  ;  but  Col.  Crofton 
declares  that,  on  the  E.  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  tree  5  feet  in 
diameter.  While  Sir  John  Richardson  thinks 
the  sandy  soil  of  the  prairies  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing grain,  another  writer  says  experience 
has  proved  that  20  crops  can  be  taken  from  it 
in  succession  without  manuring.  One  describes 
the  prairie  soil  as  spongy  and  extremely  reten- 
tive of  moistures ;  another  says  it  grows  stunted 
grass,  and  less  of  that  than  of  moss;  while 
others  expatiate  on  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
with  which  it  is  covered.  Fur  traders  could 
not  be  expected  to  desire  the  advancement  of 
colonization ;  and  accordingly  the  Hudson's  bay 
company  have  decried  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  a  territory  of  which  they  desired  to 
keep  exclusive  possession. — The  catalogue  of 
quadrupeds  in  the  territory  embraces  94  differ- 
ent animals.  Those  in  the  pelts  of  which  the 
company  trade  are  confined  to  the  raccoon, 
beaver,  chinchilla,  bear,  fisher,  5  kinds  of  foxes 
(red,  cross,  silver,  white,  and  gray),  lynx,  marten, 
mink,  muskrat,  otter,  wolf,  stone  and  brown 
marten,  squirrel,  fitch,  kolinski,  ermine,  rabbit, 
wolverene,  skunk,  and  sea  otter. — The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  distribution  of  profits  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company 
for  the  years  1847  to  1856,  inclusive: 


1847 
1843 
1849 
I860 

1851 
1852 

1S53 

1854 
1855 
1856 


Market  priceB  of  stock, 
ex  dividend. 


January. 


10  per  cent 

10       "       

10       "       

20        "       of  which  10  per  cent. 

was  added  to  stock 

10  per  cent 

15        "       of  which  5  per  cent. 

was  added  to  stock 

£18  4s.  6d.  pr.  ct.,  of  which  £S  4*. 
Cd.  pr.  ct.  was  added  to  stock . . 

10  per  cent 

10        "       

10        "       


£    s.  d . 

200  00  0 
200  00  0 

200  00  0 
205  00  0 

205  00  0 

220  00  0 
220  00  0 
202  10  0 
195  00  0 


July. 


£  s.d. 
200  00  0 
200  00  0 
200  00  0 

210  00  0 
210  00  0 

215  00  0 

225  00  0 
210  00  0 
207  10  0 
200  00  0 


The  profits  of  a  portion  of  the  stockholders  are 
below  what  these  figures  indicate ;  for  of  268 
proprietors  there  were,  in  July,  1858,  196  who 
had  purchased  at  220  to  240  per  cent.  The 
profits,  however,  have  been  so  enormous  that  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  hide  the  truth 
by  nominal  additions  to  the  stock.  For  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  monopoly  the  company  relies 
thiefly  upon  the  political  influence  of  its  leading 


members.  The  great  argument  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  monopoly,  apart  from  that  drawn 
from  soil  and  climate,  is  that  the  Indians  would 
Buffer  under  a  competition  of  trade ;  liquor 
would  be  supplied  to  them  in  destructive  quan- 
tities, and  the  whole  race  would  soon  disappear. 
There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this ;  for  the 
company  have  taken  steps  to  discourage  the 
use  of  spirits  among  the  Indians,  though  it  is  an 
exaggeration  to  represent  them  as  excluding 
spirituous  liquors  altogether  from  the  territory. 
In  1851  the  council  of  the  department  of  Ru- 
pert's Land  passed  an  order  to  discontinue  the 
issuing  of  spirits  at  Moose  depot,  whether  to  the 
company's  servants,  strangers,  or  Indians ;  and  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  Russian  American 
company  prohibiting  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
on  the  K  W.  coast,  In  1850  Mr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, the  D.  S.  minister  at  London,  was  in- 
structed to  make  a  friendly  remonstrance  to  the 
British  government  against  the  practice,  in  which 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  was  said  to  indulge, 
of  distributing  large  quantities  of  liquor  every 
year  to  the  Indians  on  the  N.  W.  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  and  asking  that  instructions 
might  be  given  to  the  company  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  abuse.  The  colonial  secretary,  on  referring 
the  matter  to  the  company,  Avas  met  by  a  de- 
nial, which  Lord  Palmerston  communicated  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  existence  of  the  abuse 
complained  of.  The  Indian  population  over 
which  the  company  has  control,  E.  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  is  estimated  by  Sir  George 
Simpson  at  only  12,730  ;  a  figure  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  is  below  the  truth.  There 
are  25,000  Indians  on  the  plains  between  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  over 
whom  the  company  has  no  control.  Other 
official  statements  place  the  number  of  thick- 
wood  Indians  E.  of  the  Rocky  mountains  at 
35,000,  the  plain  tribes  (Blackfeet)  at  35,000, 
and  the  Esquimaux  at  4,000.  Sir  George  Simp- 
son thinks  the  Indians  are  decreasing  on  the 
plains  and  increasing  in  the  wooded  country; 
while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  also  the 
advantage  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, is  of  opinion  that  they  are  increasing  where 
they  are  settled,  decreasing  as  nomads;  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  becoming  less 
numerous.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  real 
number  of  a  migratory  tribe,  but  the  company 
have  the  means  of  knowing  how  many  visit  their 
posts.  The  wrhole  number  is  365,367  ;  but  this 
includes  the  posts  W.  as  well  as  E.  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  in  the  former  division  they 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  latter.  The 
post  at  Avhich  the  largest  number  of  Indians 
visit  is  Edmonton,  where  7.500  come  to  trade; 
6,000  to  Carlton  House;  7,000  to  Fort  Pitt;  6.000 
to  the  Rocky -Mountain  House;  and  1,500  to 
Rainy  lake.  To  none  of  the  other  posts  do  more 
than  a  few  hundreds  go,  except  at  Red  river  set- 
tlement and  Pembina;  at  the  former  of  which, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  place,  there  are  7,000,  and  at  the  latter  1,000. 
There  are  7  posts  to  each  of  which  not  more  than 
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50  Indians  resort.  The  small  pox  has  at  differ- 
ent times  produced  terrible  havoc  among  them. 
The  company  contribute  toward  the  support 
of  missionaries  of  different  denominations,  in- 
cluding an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op. The  Indians  are  dependent  on  the  com- 
pany for  fire-arms  and  ammunition ;  and  the 
company,  holding  a  monopoly  both  as  buyers 
and  sellers,  are  able  to  fix  their  own  prices.  In 
this  respect  the  advocates  of  open  trade  and 
colonization  contend  that  the  Indians  would 
benefit  by  a  change.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
preservation  of  the  Indian  race  is  declared  to  be 
of  paramount  importance ;  and  as  it  is  assumed 
that  this  cannot  consist  with  colonization,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  settlement  of  those  portions  of  the 
territory,  such  as  the  great  valley  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, which  are  undoubtedly  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose, must  be  prohibited.  There  are  no  causes 
of  war  between  the  compay  and  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  the  preservation  of  peace  is  not  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  The  extent  of  the  Indians' 
hunting  ground  is  not  abridged,  and  no  treaties 
are  forced  upon  them  by  which  they  are  obliged 
to  alienate  portions  of  their  land.  The  com- 
pany have  not  been  fortunate  in  their  attempts, 
such  as  they  were,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture.  There  is  a  small  Indian 
settlement  between  Canada  and  the  Red  river; 
and  there  is  or  was  another  at  Cedar  lake,  on 
the  Saskatchewan.  The  company  have  made  no 
systematic  efforts  to  collect  the  Indians  into  vil- 
lages, their  interest  lying  in  their  continuing  to 
follow  the  chase. — The  Red  river  settlement  was 
founded  by  Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  peer,  in 
1812.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  from 
the  Hudson's  bay  company.  The  first  settlers 
left  Sligo  in  1811,  and,  going  by  Hudson's  bay, 
wintered  at  York  Factory,  proceeding  to  their 
destination  in  the  ensuing  spring  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Macdonald,  formerly  belonging 
to  a  veteran  corps  in  Canada.  To  this  settle- 
ment Lord  Selkirk  gave  the  name  of  Osna 
Boia  (Ossian's  Town).  From  the  first,  the  col- 
ony was  provided  with  cannon,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1814  it  received  a  quantity  of  small 
arms  from  the  government.  The  north-west 
company,  who  had  carried  on  the  fur  trade  in 
this  quarter  before  their  competitors  had  ex- 
tended so  far  westward,  denied  the  rights 
claimed  by  the  Hudson's  bay  company  there. 
The  former  company,  who  had  for  several 
years  extended  their  trading  operations  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  where  they  had  300  voy- 
agettrs,  looked  with  jealousy  upon  their  rivals. 
Quarrels  arose  between  the  two  companies, 
leading  to  open  hostilities.  Each  accused  the 
other  of  being  the  aggressor.  Many  of  the  Red 
river  colonists  left  for  Canada  in  1815,  under 
the  escort  of  the  north-west  company.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  they  were  enticed  away 
by  promises  made  to  them  by  agents  of  the 
north-west  company  that  they  would  receive 
grants  of  land  in  Canada,  and  asserted  that  if 
they  did  not  leave  Red  river  the  Indians  would 
massacre  them.     The  north-west  company,  on 


their  part,  said  they  had  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  colonists  to  serve  as  their  escort,  and 
save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  savages, 
which,  once  excited,  might  effect  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  white  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Several  of  the  colonists,  before  leaving, 
assisted  to  carry  off  the  cannon  that  guarded 
the  place,  and  placed  it  in  possession  of  the 
north-west  company,  not  far  distant.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  colonists  were  dispersed  to  the 
foot  of  Lake  Winuipeg,  whence  they  returned 
in  the  autumn  of  1815.  In  the  spring  of  1816, 
Lord  Selkirk  demanded  troops,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  colony,  from  Sir  Gordon  Druminond, 
governor  of  Lower  Canada.  The  latter  refused, 
and  on  April  25,  1816,  wrote  to  Lord  Selkirk 
enjoining  him  to  use  his  influence  over  the  ser- 
vants and  agents  of  the  company  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  those  violent  proceedings  which 
had  been  committed  on  both  sides;  and  in- 
forming him  that  it  was  the  determination  of 
his  majesty  to  punish  every  one  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  excesses  which  had  brought 
dishonor  on  the  name  of  Englishmen.  A  simi- 
lar communication  was  addressed  to  Mr.  McGill- 
vray,  the  head  of  the  north-west  company.  In 
1816,  Gov.  Semple,  who  in  the  previous  year 
had  been  appointed  over  the  territories  of  the 
Hudson's  bay  company,  sent  a  number  of 
armed  men  to  Qui  Appelle  river,  near  one  of 
the  trading  posts  of  the  rival  company,  and  a 
collision  occurred.  While  at  Fort  Douglas,  in 
June,  1816,  Gov.  Semple  gave  orders  to  inter- 
cept the  progress  of  some  of  the  north-west 
company's  men,  who  were  passing  within  about 
4  miles  of  the  fort.  An  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  Gov.  Semple  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  most  of  his  men  lost  their  lives.  In  the 
course  of  that  summer  Lord  Selkirk  set  out  with 
a  reenforcement ;  and  after  the  rival  companies 
had  inflicted  further  injury  upon  one  another, 
without  either  of  them  being  entirely  vanquished 
or  destroyed,  they  were  amalgamated.  From 
that  period  the  united  company  reigned  supreme 
from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  till  the  formation 
of  the  colony  of  British  Columbia.  The  infant 
colony  of  Red  river  gathered  its  scattered  forces, 
and  has  since  maintained  a  sickly  existence,  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  only  other 
attempt  to  establish  a  colony  within  any  part 
of  this  territory  was  on  the  Labrador  coast; 
but  it  failed  from  the  murderous  hostility  of 
the  Esquimaux.  (See  Labrador.) — The  ques- 
tion of  constructing  a  railway  N.  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior,  along  the  great  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  across  the  Rocky 
mountains  at  the  head  of  Bow  river,  to  the  Paci- 
fic ocean,  has  been  mooted.  The  route  is  believed 
to  be  favorable ;  but  there  has  been  no  survey. 

HUDSON'S  STRAIT,  in  British  North 
America,  a  strait  connecting  Hudson's  bay  with 
the  ocean  and  Davis's  strait,  between  hit.  60° 
and  64°  N.,  long.  65°  and  77°  W.  Its  length  is 
about  450  m.,  its  average  breadth  100  m.,  and 
its  least  breadth  60  m. 

HUE,  Thua-Thien,  or  Phuxtjax,  a  city  of 
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Asia,  capital  of  the  empire  of  Anam,  and  of 
the  province  of  Cochin  China,  on  the  river 
Hue,  about  10  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  China 
sea  ;  lat.  16°  28'  N.,  long.  107°  12'  E.  ;  pop. 
estimated  at  from  60,000  to  80,000.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  cities,  an  outer  and  an  inner.  The 
former  is  surrounded  by  the  river,  and  by  walls 
5  m.  in  circumference  and  60  feet  high,  fortified 
in  the  European  manner.  It  is  entered  by  10 
bridges  and  as  many  corresponding  gates,  and 
contains  the  palaces  of  the  king's  near  relatives, 
the  different  public  offices,  barracks,  prisons, 
magazines,  granaries,  and  the  dwellings  and 
shops  of  the  citizens.  In  the  centre  of  the 
outer  city  is  the  inner  one,  which  is  also  walled, 
and  in  which  are  the  palaces  and  seraglio  of 
the  king,  the  palac$  of  his  mother,  the  palace 
wherein  the  sovereign  receives  his  mandarins, 
and  guard  rooms  for  the  sentinels  on  duty.  Hue 
is  a  naval  station,  and  has  extensive  ship  yards, 
and  a  large  cannon  foundery.  The  streets  are 
traversed  by  navigable  canals.  The  roadstead 
of  Hue  is  an  excellent  and  well  sheltered  har- 
bor. The  citadel  is  fortified  after  the  Euro- 
pean fashion,  and  can  hold  40,000  men.  The 
commercial  and  manufacturing  activity  of  Hue 
is  extensive.  In  1787  the  city  was  formally 
ceded  to  the  French,  but  has  never  been  occu- 
pied by  them. 

HUESCA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Aragon, 
bounded  N.  by  France,  E.  by  Lerida,  S.  and 
S.  W.  by  Saragossa,  and  "W.  and  N.  W.  by  Na- 
varre ;  area,  7,526  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  270,- 
157.  The  N.  part,  which  is  covered  by  offsets 
of  the  Pyrenees,  is  rugged  and  mountainous;  but 
the  S.  is  level  and  fertile.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Cinca,  Essera,  Alcanadre,  Gallyo,  Ara- 
gon, and  Arva,  all  tributaries  of  the  Ebro.  The 
climate  of  the  highlands  is  cold  and  moist,  that 
of  the  lowlands  mild  and  healthful.  Wine,  oil, 
and  cattle  are  produced.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead 
are  found,  but  there  is  little  mining.  The  manu- 
factures are  linen,  woollen,  and  hempen  fabrics, 
&c. — Htjesca  (anc.  Osca),  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  on  the  Isuela,  35  m.  N".  E.  from 
Saragossa,  pop.  about  9,000,  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  Here  Sertorious  founded  a  college 
for  the  instruction  of  Iberian  youth  in  Greek 
and  Roman  learning.  Julius  Caesar  subsequent- 
ly raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  municipium, 
and  honored  it  with  the  title  of  Osca  Urbs  Vic- 
trix.  In  1096  Pedro  I.  of  Aragon  recovered 
this  city  from  the  Moors,  and  annexed  it  to  his 
dominions. 

HUET,  Pierre  Daniel,  a  French  scholar, 
bishop  of  Avranches,  born  in  Caen,  Feb.  8, 
1630,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1721.  He  studied 
with  distinguished  success  at  Caen  and  Paris, 
travelled  in  Holland  and  Sweden  in  1652,  be- 
came on  his  return  a  member  of  the  newly  found- 
ed academy  of  Caen,  and  in  1662  instituted 
there  another  academy  of  sciences.  He  was 
celebrated  for  various  learned  works  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  principal  learned  men  of  France, 
when  in  1670  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
Bub-preceptor  under  Bossuet  of  the  dauphin. 


He  directed  for  his  royal  pupil  the  preparation 
of  the  Delphin  edition  of  the  classics  (ad  Usum 
Delpkini).  He  was  received  into  the  French 
academy  in  1674,  and  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Avranches  in  1689,  which  he  resigned  after 
10  years,  in  order  to  enter  an  establishment  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  and  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  studies.  He  took  part  in  the  most 
important  literary,  theological,  and  philoso- 
phical discussions  of  his  time.  His  principal 
works  are:  De  Interpretatione  (Paris,  1661); 
Lettre  sur  Vorigine  des  romans  (1670),  full  of 
curious  researches ;  Demonstratio  Evangelica 
(1679);  Censura  Philosophies  Cartesian®  (1689), 
in  which  he  appears  as  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable opponents  of  Cartesianism,  of  which 
he  had  formerly  been  an  advocate ;  Histoire  du 
commerce  et  de  lanavigation  des  anciens  (Lyons, 
1716);  Traite  philosophique  de  la  faiblesse  de 
Vesprit  humain  (Amsterdam,  1723),  which,  ac- 
cording to  Voltaire,  was  regarded  by  many  as  a 
refutation  of  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  and 
has  caused  him  to  be  classed  among  sceptics ;  and 
several  elegant  Greek  and  Latin  poems.  D'Olivet 
published  in  1722  a  Euetiana.  He  wrote  me- 
moirs of  his  life  in  Latin  (1718  ;  translated  into 
English  by  Aikin,  London,  1726,  and  into 
French  by  Nisard,  Paris,  1854). — See  Bartholo- 
mess,  Huet,  ou  le  scepticisme  theologique  (Paris, 
1849),  and  Gournay,  Suet,  sa  vie  et  ses  outrages 
(Paris.  1854). 

HUFELAND,  CnmsTOPn  Wilhelm,  a  Ger- 
man phvsician,  born  at  Langensalza,  Thuringia, 
Aug.  12,  1762,  died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  25,  1836. 
He  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1783,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  at  Jena  in  1793. 
In  1798  he  removed  to  Berlin,  and  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  university  of  Berlin  (1809)  he 
became  professor  there  of  special  pathology  and 
therapeutics.  He  was  as  much  distinguished  for 
his  humane  disposition  as  for  his  remarkable  skill 
as  a  practitioner  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  almost  all  branches  of  medical  science.  His 
work  on  the  art  of  prolonging  life  (Makrobiotil; 
oder  die  Kunst  das  menschliche  Leben  zu  verlan- 
gem,  Jena,  1796;  6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1842)  was 
translated  into  Italian  (Venice,  1789),  into  Eng- 
lish (London,  1797;  Boston,  1854),  and  be- 
tween 1798  and  1824  by  6  different  writers 
into  French ;  also  into  Servian,  Hungarian, 
Hebrew,  and  other  languages.  Among  his 
other  great  works  is  one  on  scrofulous  dis- 
eases (  Ueber  die  IFatur,  Erkenntnissmittel  und 
Heilart  der  Skrophelkrankheit,  Jena,  1795). 
His  work  on  the  physical  training  of  infants 
(Guter  Rath  an  Mutter  uber  die  wichtigsten 
Punkte  der  physischen  Erziehung  der  Kinder  in 
den  ersten  Jahren,  Berlin,  1799;  5th  ed.  1844) 
produced  many  reforms  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  while  his  Enchiridion  Medicum  (Berlin, 
1836 ;  9th  ed.  1851),  which  gives  the  experiences 
of  his  50  years  of  practice,  is  still  consulted  with 
great  advantage  by  the  profession.  Among 
his  numerous  other  works  peculiar  merit  must 
be  awarded  to  his  System  der  praktischen 
Heilkunde  (Jena  and  Leipsic,  1800-'5),  and  hia 
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Geschichte  der  Gesundheit  (Berlin,  1S12;  3d  ed. 
1816).  He  founded  the  polyclinical  institute 
and  medico-chirurgical  society  of  Berlin,  and 
the  Journal  der  praktischen  Heillcunde  ;  intro- 
duced the  system  of  mortuary  houses  (for  the 
prevention  of  burying  alive),  the  first  of  which 
was  erected  at  Weimar  under  his  superintend- 
ence; was  a  zealous  advocate  of  inoculation 
as  a  protection  against  the  small  pox;  and 
called  into  existence  and  endowed  charitable 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  poor  physicians 
and  of  physicians'  widows. 

HUGEL,  Karl  Alexander  Anselm.  baron,  a 
German  traveller,  born  in  Ratisbon,  April  25, 
1796.  He  studied  law  in  Heidelberg,  fought  as 
an  Austrian  officer  in  1813— '1*4,  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy,  and  held  an  appointment  in  the 
embassy  sent  to  induce  Christian,  the  tempo- 
rary king  of  Norway,  to  resign.  In  1821  he 
went  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  Naples,  but 
after  returning  from  Italy  lived  privately  several 
years  in  Vienna,  devoting  himself  to  natural 
sciences  and  gardening.  In  1831  he  began  an 
extensive  course  of  travel  with  scientific  ob- 
jects, visiting  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Bar- 
bary,  and  very  remote  portions  of  India  and 
central  Asia.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1837, 
bringing  with  him  a  collection  of  extraordinary 
value  and  extent,  illustrating  ethnography  and 
natural  history.  The  catalogue  of  his  specimens 
of  natural  history  alone  numbered  32,000.  Not 
less  remarkable  for  value  were  the  antique  coins, 
MSS.,  jewelry,  paintings,  and  silver  vessels  which 
he  had  brought  with  him.  The  whole  collection 
was  purchased  for  the  imperial  museum  and 
library  in  Vienna.  Several  German  scholars 
have  written  descriptions  of  different  portions 
of  Hiigel's  collection,  but  the  specimens  of  nat- 
ural history  are  not  yet  exhausted  by  them. 
After  his  return  he  devoted  himself  again  to 
gardening,  became  president  of  the  Austrian  hor- 
ticultural society,  and  was  sent  in  1850  as  am- 
bassador from  Wiirtemberg  to  Berlin.  He 
wrote:  Botanisches  Archie  (Vienna,  1837); 
Kaschmir  v.nd  das  Ixcich  der  SiMs  (Stuttgart, 
1840)  ;  and  Das  Becken  von  Kabul  (Vienna, 
1851-'2). 

HUGER,  Isaac,  an  American  revolutionary 
general,  born  about  1725,  died  in  South  Caro- 
lina about  1782.  He  was  one  of  5  patriot 
brothers  active  in  the  revolution.  His  first 
military  service  was  as  a  subordinate  of  Col. 
Middleton  in  the  expedition  against  the  Chero- 
kees  in  1760.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general in  1777,  he  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  engagements  connected  with  the  siege  of 
Savannah  in  1778,  commanded  a  force  of  cavalry 
at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780  which  was 
surprised  and  dispersed  by  Tarleton,  and  com- 
manded the  Virginia  brigade  which  formed  the 
right  wing  in  the  battles  of  Guilford  Court 
House,  March  15,  1781,  and  Hobkirk's  hill, 
April  25,  1781. — Francis  Kinxock,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  an  American  officer,  born  in 
1764,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Feb.  15,  1855. 
His  father,  Major  Benjamin  Huger,  was  killed 


before  the  lines  of  Charleston  in  1780.  After 
being  a  pupil  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  and  a  fellow 
student  of  Dr.  Physick  in  Philadelphia,  he 
joined  with  Dr.  Eric  Bollman  of  the  latter  city 
in  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing the  rescue  of  Lafayette  from  the  dungeons 
of  Olmutz,  his  father  having  been  the  first  to 
receive  that  general  on  his  arrival  in  George- 
town in  1777.  The  enterprise  resulted  in  their 
protracted  imprisonmeut.  Huger  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  U.  S.  army  in  1798,  was  a  colonel  in 
the  war  of  1S12,  and  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  of  his  state. 

HUGH  CAPET,  king  of  France  and  the 
founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  born  about 
946,  died  Oct.  24,  996.  When  still  a  child  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  Hugh  the  Great,  the 
duchy  of  France  and  the  county  of  Paris,  thus 
taking  rank  among  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
his  country.  On  the  death  of  Louis  V..  the  last 
of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  a  number  of  nobles 
and  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  country  being 
assembled  at  Senlis,  to  settle  the  succession, 
selected  Hugh  Capet,  in  preference  to  the  Car- 
lovingian duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  nncle 
of  the  late  king.  Hugh  was  consequently  crown- 
ed at  Noyon,  July  1,  987,  by  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims.  Notwithstanding  this  election,  Charles 
supported  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
the  sword,  and  after  4  years'  hostilities  was 
apparently  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  he 
was  treacherously  made  prisoner  by  Adalberon, 
bishop  of  Laon,  who  delivered  him  to  his  rival. 
The  unfortunate  prince  was  sent  to  Orleans, 
where  he  soon  breathed  his  last  in  a  dungeon. 
Hugh,  having  thus  secured  possession  of  the 
crown,  associated  his  son  Robert  in  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  settled  on  the  principle  of  he- 
reditary succession.     (See  Capetians.) 

HLGHES,  Ball,  an  English  sculptor,  born 
in  London,  Jan.  19,  1S06.  He  early  exhibited  a 
decided  taste  for  modelling,  and  at  12  years  of 
age  made  out  of  wax  candle  ends  a  bass-relief 
copy  of  a  picture  representing  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  which  was  afterward  cast  in  silver. 
The  spirited  manner  in  which  it  was  executed 
decided  his  father  to  place  him  in  the  studio  of 
Edward  Hodges  Bailey,  where  he  remained  7 
years.  While  with  his  instructor  he  successfully 
competed  for  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  royal 
academy,  winning  the  large  silver  medal  for  the 
best  copy  in  bass-relief  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  ; 
also  the  silver  medal  of  the  society  of  arts  and 
sciences  for  a  copy  of  the  Barberini  faun,  the 
large  silver  medal  for  the  best  original  model 
from  life,  and  a  gold  medal  for  an  original  com- 
position, M  Pandora  brought  by  Mercury  to 
Epimetheus."  He  next  made  busts  of  George 
IV..  the  dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  and  Cambridge, 
beside  a  statuette  of  George  IV.,  which  was 
subsequently  cast  in  bronze.  During  a  profes- 
sional residence  with  Thomas  Coke  (afterward 
earl  of  Leicester),  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  Americans,  by  whose  advice  he  emigrated 
in  1S29  to  New  York.  His  first  work  of  im- 
portance was  the  marble  statue  of  Hamilton, 
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•which  was  destroyed  in  the  merchants'  ex- 
change in  New  York  in  the  great  fire  of  1835, 
and  was  the  first  work  of  its  class  executed  in 
America.  In  Trinity  church  in  the  same  city 
is  his  monumental  alto-relief,  of  life  size,  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Hobart.  In  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  arc  his  casts  of  "Little  Nell"  and 
the  group  "  Uncle  Toby  and  "Widow  W  adman," 
neither  of  which  has  been  carved  in  marble.  A 
Btatue  of  "  Oliver  Twist"  is  in  the  collection  of 
his  early  patron,  the  late  duke  of  Devonshire. 
Among  his  remaining  works  are  a  model  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  intended  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia;  a  u  Crucifixion  ;"  the 
statue  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  in  bronze,  in  the 
Mt.  Auburn  cemetery  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  a 
spirited  statuette  of  Gen.  Warren,  and  a  bust  of 
Washington  Irving.  Within  a  few  years  he  has 
attracted  attention  by  some  remarkable  sketches 
done  with  a  hot  iron  upon  wood.  Mr.  Hughes 
also  appeared  for  a  season  as  a  lecturer  upon 
art.  He  has  for  some  years  resided  in  Dor- 
chester, near  Boston,  where  he  is  now  engaged 
upon  a  statue  of  "Mary  Magdalen." 

HUGHES,  John,  an  English  essayist  and 
poet,  born  1n  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  in  1677, 
died  Feb.  17,  1720.  He  was  educated  at  a  dis- 
senting academy  in  London.  At  the  age  of  19 
he  wrote  a  tragedy,  never  printed  or  played, 
called  "  Almasont,  Queen  of  the  Goths."  His 
numerous  contributious  to  the  literature  of  the 
day,  in  the  shape  of  occasional  verses  and  trans- 
lations, brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Addison, 
Pope,  Congreve,  and  other  literary  men,  and 
Addison  requested  him  to  write  one  act  of 
his  "  Cato."  In  1717  Earl  Cowper  appointed 
him  to  the  position  of  clerk  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  Hughes  was  the  author 
of  a  tragedy  called  "The  Siege  of  Damascus," 
which  was  acted  for  the  first  time  while  he 
lay  on  his  death-bed.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  papers  in  the  "  Spectator,"  to  which  he  con- 
tributed 11  essays  and  13  letters.  He  wrote  also 
a  few  papers  for  the  "  Tatler"  and  the  "  Guard- 
ian." His  works  contain  several  occasional 
poems,  among  them  "  The  Court  of  Neptune," 
and  a  "Pindaric  Ode  on  the  House  of  Nassau." 
He  was  often  employed  also  to  write  poetical 
pieces  to  be  set  to  music,  and  among  them  were 
English  operas  on  the  Italian  model.  He  trans- 
lated Font  eneWe's  Dialogues  des  morts,  Vertot's 
devolutions  du  Portugal,  the  Lettres  cTAlelard 
et  d?  Ilelolse,  and  Moliere's  Misanthrope,  and 
edited  the  works  of  Spenser  (1715). 

HUGHES,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  Catho- 
lic prelate,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1798. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  of  small 
means,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1817  on 
account  of  the  disabilities  to  which  hie  religion 
was  subjected  in  his  native  country.  His  father, 
who  had  preceded  him  to  the  United  States, 
placed  him  with  a  florist  to  learn  the  art  of  gar- 
dening; but  having  little  taste  for  such  pursuits, 
he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  study,  and,  as  soon 
as  his  engagement  expired,  entered  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmits- 


burg,  Md.,  where  he  remained  for  several  years, 
being  employed  almost  from  the  first  as  a  teacher. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  Philadelphia  in  1825, 
and  was  settled  in  a  parish  in  that  city.  la 
1830  he  accepted  a  challenge  from  the  Rev.  John 
Breckinridge,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, to  discuss  the  question  :  "  Is  the  Prot- 
estant religion  the  religion  of  Christ?"  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  newspapers 
for  several  months,  and  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion that  the  articles  were  subsequently  col- 
lected in  a  volume,  which  had  for  a  time  a 
wide  circulation.  In  1834  Mr.  Breckinridge 
renewed  the  encounter  by  proposing  an  oral 
discussion  on  the  question:  "Is  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  any  or  in  all  its  principles 
and  doctrines,  inimical  to  civil  or  religious  lib- 
erty ?"  Mr.  Hughes  immediately  came  forward 
as  the  champion  of  his  creed,  and  the  debate, 
which  was  published  in  book  form  in  1836,  was 
regarded  with  great  interest  by  the  public  of 
both  parties.  In  1832  Mr.  Hughes  founded  St. 
John's  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  its  rec- 
tor as  long  as  he  remained  in  that  city.  In  1837, 
Bishop  Dubois  of  New  York  having  demanded 
on  account  of  age  and  infirmity  some  relief  from 
the  cares  of  the  episcopate,  the  holy  see  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hughes  coadjutor.  He  was  conse- 
crated in  New  York,  Jan.  9,  1838,  and  about 
two  weeks  afterward  Bishop  Dubois  was  at- 
tacked by  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered.  In  the  following  year  the  pope 
appointed  Bishop  Hughes  administrator  of  the 
diocese  ;  and  although  he  did  not  succeed  to  the 
full  dignity  of  bishop  until  the  death  of  Bishop 
Dubois  in  1842,  the  government  of  that  portion 
of  the  church  was  thenceforth  entirely  in  his 
hands.  His  first  measures  were  directed  to 
a  reform  in  the  tenure  of  church  property, 
which  was  then  vested  in  lay  trustees,  a  system 
that  had  more  than  once  given  rise  to  scandal- 
ous conflicts  between  the  congregations  and  the 
episcopal  authority.  All  the  8  churches  in  the 
city  were  heavily  in  debt,  and  5  were  bankrupt 
and  on  the  point  of  being  sold.  Bishop  Hughes 
resolved  to  consolidate  the  church  debts,  to  re- 
move them  from  the  management  of  laymen, 
and  to  secure  the  titles  in  his  own  name.  In 
this  undertaking  he  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  trustees,  and  was  only  partially  successful, 
but  the  most  pressing  debts  were  paid  off"  and 
harmony  was  eventually  restored.  In  1839 
Bishop  Hughes  visited  France,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  for  his  diocese. 
On  his  return  he  applied  himself  with  great 
energy  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education.  Al- 
ready during  the  previous  year  he  had  purchased 
property  at  Fordham,  in  Westchester  co.,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college.  He  now 
completed  its  organization,  and  it  was  opened 
in  1841  under  the  name  of  St.  John's  college. 
The  dispute  on  the  school  question  about  this 
time  brought  the  bishop  still  more  prominently 
before  the  public.  It  was  charged  by  Catholics 
that  the  common  schools  were  sectarian  in  char- 
acter, and  they  complained  of  the  injustice  of 
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taxing  them  for  the  support  of  schools  to  which 
they  could  not  conscientiously  send  their  chil- 
dren. Public  meetings  were  held,  and  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  obtaining  relief.  It  was 
demanded  either  that  the  taxes  should  be  re- 
moved, or  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the 
system  of  education.  The  Catholics  petitioned 
the  common  council  in  Sept.  1840,  to  designate 
7  Catholic  schools  as  "  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  common  school  fund,  upon  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law."  Eemonstrances 
to  this  petition  were  sent  in  by  the  public  school 
society  and  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  and  on  Oct.  29  both  parties  ap- 
peared before  the  common  council.  The  public 
school  society  was  represented  by  counsel, 
Messrs.  Theodore  Sedgwick  and  Hiram  Ket- 
chum,  and  on  subsequent  evenings  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Eev.  Drs.  Bond,  Bangs, 
Reese,  Knox,  and  Spring.  Bishop  Hughes  an- 
swered them  in  an  elaborate  speech,  but  the 
petition  was  rejected.  The  Catholics  now  car- 
ried the  matter  before  the  legislature.  A  bill 
in  their  favor,  having  passed  the  assembly,  was 
lost  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  ensuing  election 
the  school  question  assumed  a  striking  promi- 
nence in  the  political  canvass.  The  Catholics, 
by  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  nominated  an  inde- 
pendent ticket,  and  the  result  of  the  election 
showed  them  to  be  so  strong  that  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  school  system  was  soon 
effected.  Throughout  this  exciting  controversy 
Bishop  Hughes  was  the  animating  spirit  of  his 
party,  and  was  called  on  at  times  to  defend  him- 
self through  the  press  against  the  personal  at- 
tacks of  his  opponents.  In  18-41  he  established 
at  Fordham  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. In  Aug.  1842,  he  held  the  first  diocesan 
synod  of  New  York,  and  in  a  pastoral  letter 
dated  Sept.  8  enforced  its  decrees  respecting 
secret  societies  and  church  property.  His 
"Rides  for  the  Administration  of  Churches 
without  Trustees,"  published  in  1845,  embody 
the  system  adopted  by  this  synod.  About  1843 
the  extent  of  his  diocese  led  him  to  ask  for  a 
coadjutor,  and  the  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  now 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Albany,  was  accord- 
ingly appointed,  and  was  consecrated  March  10, 
1844.  In  Dec.  1845,  Bishop  Hughes  sailed  again 
for  Europe  in  order  to  procure  the  services  of 
some  of  the  Jesuits,  brothers  of  the  Christian 
schools,  and  sisters  of  mercy.  He  was  successful 
in  his  efforts,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1846. 
A  few  months  afterward  he  was  solicited  by 
President  Polk  to  accept  a  special  mission  to 
Mexico,  but  declined.  In  1847,  at  the  request 
of  both  houses  of  congress,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
in  the  hall  of  representatives  at  "Washington,  on 
"Christianity  the  only  Source  of  Moral,  Social, 
and  Political  Regeneration."  In  this  year  his 
diocese  was  divided  by  the  erection  of  the  sees 
of  Albany  and  Buffalo,  Bishop  Hughes  retaining 
all  the  counties  of  New  York  south  of  the  par- 
allel of  42°,  with  a  part  of  New  Jersey.  In  1850 
New  York  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  arcbi- 
episcopal  see,  and  Archbishop  Hughes  went  to 


Rome  to  receive  the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  the 
pope.  The  first  provincial  council  of  New  York 
was  held  in  1854,  and  attended  by  7  suffragans, 
the  new  bishoprics  of  Brooklyn  and  Newark 
having  been  created  the  preceding  year.  Soon 
after  its  close  the  archbishop  made  another  visit 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  definition 
of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception.  On 
his  return  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  editor  of  the  New 
York  '"Express,"  and  member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate, growing  out  of  the  church  property  ques- 
tion. At  the  petition  of  the  trustees  of  St. 
Louis's  church,  Buffalo,  a  bill,  which  subse- 
quently became  a  law,  had  been  introduced  into 
the  legislature  designed  to  vest  the  titles  to  all 
church  property  in  trustees.  In  supporting  this 
measure  Mr.  Brooks  stated  that  Archbishop 
Hughes  owned  property  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,000,000.  The 
archbishop  at  once  came  forward  to  attack  both 
Mr.  Brooks  and  the  trustees  of  St.  Louis's  church, 
and  a  long  discussion  through  the  newspapers 
was  the  result.  The  archbishop  subsequently 
collected  the  letters  on  both  sides  and  published 
them  in  a  volume,  with  an  introduction  review- 
ing the  trustee  system  (New  York,  1S55).  On 
Aug.  15,  1858,  he  laid  the  corner  stoue  of  a  new 
cathedral,  designed  to  be  one  of  the  grandest 
church  edifices  in  America.  Beside  his  contro- 
versial works  already  mentioned,  he  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  lectures  and  pamphlets. 

HUGI,  Fp.axz  Joseph,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  born 
at  Grenchen,  Soleure,  in  1795,  chiefly  known  by 
his  works  on  glaciers,  Ueber  das  Wesen  der  Glet- 
scher  (Stuttgart,  1842)  and  Die  GleUcher  und  die 
erratisclitn  DlocJce  (Soleure,  1S43).  The  result 
of  his  annual  explorations  in  the  Alps  is  embod- 
ied in  his  Katurhistorische  AJpenreisen.  In 
1835  he  explored  northern  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
Italy,  and  his  observations  on  the  phenomena 
of  the  sea  are  contained  in  his  Grundzuge  zu 
einer  allgemeinen  Xaturansicht,  of  which  the 
1st  volume  appeared  under  the  title  of  Die 
Erde  als  Organismus.  He  lost  his  position  as 
professor  at  the  lyceum  of  Soleure  in  1837,  on 
account  of  his  secession  from  the  church  of 
Rome. 

HUGO,  Gtjstav,  a  German  professor  of  law 
and  writer  on  jurisprudence,  born  in  Lorrach, 
Baden,  Nov.  23,  1764,  died  Sept.  16.  1S44.  He 
studied  at  Gottingen  from  1782  to  1785,  and  first 
became  known  to  the  world  by  his  edition  of  the 
"Fragments  of  Ulpian"  (Gottingen,  17S8).  In 
1788  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary 
and  in  1792  regular  professor  of  law  at  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  Previous  to  his  death 
he  became  privy  councillor.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  follow  the  example  of  Leibnitz  and  of 
Putter,  presenting  the  Roman  law,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  succession  of  chapters,  which  had  long 
been  the  established  German  university  method, 
but  classified  with  reference  to  the  principal 
eras  of  its  history.  He  shares  with  Haubold 
and  Savigny  the  reputation  of  having  been  one 
of  the  principal  agents  of  the  progress  which 
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the  study  of  Roman  law  has  made  of  late  years. 
His  principal  works  are :  Lehrbuch  der  6c- 
schichte  des  Bomischen  Bechts  (Berlin,  1790- 
1824)  ;  Lehrbuch  eines  civilistischen  Cursus 
(1799-1812) ;  Beitrdge  zur  civil istischenBucher- 
Eenntniss  (1829). 

HUGO,  Marie  Victor,  a  French  poet  and 
novelist,  born  in  Besancon,  Feb.  26,  1802.  The 
son  of  an  officer  .whose  military  duties  called 
him  out  of  France,  he  was  carried  in  childhood 
to  Elba,  Corsica,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In 
1809  he  was  brought  to  Paris  ;  and  here,  for 
two  years,  in  a  quiet  and  secluded  house,  which 
had  been  a  convent  of  Feuillantines,  under  the 
exclusive  supervision  of  his  mother  and  the  care 
of  an  old  priest,  he  commenced  his  classical 
studies  in  company  with  an  elder  brother,  Eu- 
gene, and  a  young  girl  who  was  afterward  to 
become  his  wife.  Ilis  mother,  although  she  had 
married  a  republican  soldier,  was  a  royalist  at 
heart  ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  years  only 
that  Victor  returned  gradually  to  the  principles 
of  his'  father.  In  1811,  his  father  having  been 
made  a  general  and  appointed  major-domo, of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  new  king  of  Spain,  Vic- 
tor went  to  Madrid,  and  entered  the  seminary 
of  nobles  with  a  view  of  becoming  one  of  the 
pages  of  Joseph  ;  but  subsequent  events  defeat- 
ed this  design.  In  1812  Mme.  Hugo  returned  to 
the  Feuillantines  in  Paris  with  her  two  sons, 
and  had  their  classical  education  continued  by 
the  same  clergyman  who  had  already  instructed 
them.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire,  family  difficul- 
ties embittered  by  opposite  political  feelings 
brought  about  a  separation  between  the  general 
and  his  wife ;  and  thenceforth  the  young  man 
was  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
former.  He  entered  a  private  academy  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to  the  poly- 
technic school ;  here  he  evinced  some  taste  and 
ability  for  mathematics,  but  much  stronger  in- 
clination toward  poetry.  His  first  attempts  in 
this  line,  which  date  as  far  back  as  1815,  gave 
promise  of  such  talent  that  his  father  was  finally 
persuaded  to  allow  him  to  follow  literature  as 
liis  vocation.  In  1817  he  presented  to  the 
French  academy  a  poem  upon  Les  avantages  de 
Vetude.  He  afterward  won  three  prizes  in  suc- 
cession at  the  Toulouse  academy  of  floral  games. 
His  first  volume  of  Odes  et  ballades  (1822)  cre- 
ated a  sensation,  even  after  Lamartine's  Medita- 
tions. Two  novels,  Han  d'lslande  (1823)  and 
Bug-Jargal  (1825),  exhibited  him  as  an  original 
and  forcible  prose  writer.  His  second  volume 
of  Odes  et  ballades  appeared  in  1 82G.  About  this 
period,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Ste.  Beuve,  An- 
toine  and  Emile  Deschamps,  A.  de  Vigny,  Bou- 
langer  the  painter,  and  David  the  sculptor,  he 
formed  a  kind  of  literary  association,  called  the 
Cenacle,  in  the  meetings  of  which  new  literary 
and  artistic  doctrines  were  debated.  They  also 
established  a  periodical,  called  La  muse  Fran- 
faise,  which  however  attracted  little  attention. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  the  preface  to  the 
drama  of  Cromwell,  promulgated  in  1827.  This 
play,  although  unsuitable  for  the  stage,  was  pre- 


sented as  a  specimen  of  the  literary  reforms  aim- 
ed at  by  the  new  school ;  but  it  had  much  less 
importance  than  the  preface,  which  was  in  fact 
a  treatise  on  aesthetics.  Thenceforth  Victor  Hugo 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  romanti- 
cists, who  waged  earnest  war  against  their 
opponents,  the  classicists.  His  claims  to  thi9 
distinction  were  strengthened  in  1828  by  the 
publication  of  Les  orientates,  a  performance 
unrivalled  in  point  of  artistic  brilliancy.  Le 
dernier  jour  d'un  condamne,  which  followed, 
fascinated  the  public  by  its  vivid  delineation 
of  the  mental  tortures  of  a  man  doomed  to  exe- 
cution. The  contest  between  the  two  opposite 
schools  reached  its  climax  when,  on  Feb.  26, 
1830,  the  drama  of  Hernani  was  produced  at 
the  French  theatre.  From  this  period  the  lit- 
erary reformers  triumphed  in  every  encounter. 
The  year  1831  was  perhaps  the  brightest  in 
the  literary  life  of  Hugo,  who  then  won  an- 
other dramatic  triumph  with  Marion  Delorme, 
while  his  lyrical  poems  Les  feuilles  d'aulomne 
and  his  novel  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  were 
received  with  enthusiasm.  His  subsequent 
publications  have  all  been  received  with  great 
attention.  The  performance  of  his  dramas, 
Lucrece  Borgia  and  Marie  Tudor  (1833),  An- 
gelo,  tyran  dePadoue  (1835),  Buy  Bias  (1838), 
and  especially  Les  burgraves  (1843),  drew  forth 
marked  approbation ;  his  poetical  pieces,  Les 
chants  du  crepuscule  (1835),  Les  xoix  interi- 
eures  (1837),  and  Les  rayons  et  les  ombres  (1840), 
were  highly  popular;  and  his  miscellaneous 
waitings,  Claude  Gueux,  Etude  sur  Mirabeau, 
Litterature  et  philosophic  melees  (1S34),  and 
Z<?  Bhin  (1S42),  were  scarcely  less  successful. 
His  literary  influence  had  secured  his  election 
to  the  French  academy  in  1841,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  members  attached  to 
the  old  classic  school ;  and  having  thus  reached 
the  highest  distinction  in  literature,  he  now  in- 
dulged in  political  aspirations,  which  were  part- 
ly gratified  by  his  being  created  in  1845  a  peer 
of  France  by  King  Louis  Philippe.  He  improv- 
ed his  elevation  to  advocate  liberal  measures. 
On  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  was  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly,  where  he 
generally  voted  with  the  conservative  party. 
On  his  reelection  to  the  legislative  assembly,  he 
evinced  more  democratic  and  socialistic  tenden- 
cies. In  vehement  speeches  he  denounced  the 
secret  policy  of  President  Bonaparte,  foretelling 
the  reestablishment  of  the  empire.  On  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  Hugo  was  among  those 
deputies  who  vainly  attempted  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  assembly  and  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution. His  conduct  led  to  his  proscription ; 
he  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  where, 
while  resuming  his  literary  pursuits,  ho  con- 
tinued his  opposition  to  Louis  Napoleon,  pub- 
lishing in  succession  his  Napoleon  le  Petit 
(1852),  and  his  bitter  satires  Les  chdtiments 
(1853).  Two  years  later  he  was  compelled,  on 
account  of  some  hostile  manifestation  to  the 
French  goyernment,  to  remove  to  Guernsey. 
He  refused  to  accept  the  amnesty  offered  to 
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political  exiles  in  1859.  In  1856  he  published, 
under  the  title  of  Les  contemplations,  a  collec- 
tion of  lyrical  and  personal  poems  which  are 
among  his  best  performances.  In  Nov.  1859, 
he  published  La  legende  des  slides  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Paris),  a  series  of  poems  mainly  of  an  epical 
character.  He  has  ready  for  the  press  a  novel, 
Les  miserables,  previously  announced  under  the 
name  of  Les  miseres.  His  most  important  polit- 
ical speeches  were  published  in  1851,  in  1  vol. 
8vo.  There  are  many  editions  of  his  literary 
works;  among  them  are  those  in  22  vols.  8vo. 
(Paris,  1819-38)  ;  the  illustrated  edition  (13 
vols.,  1840-'41)  ;  and  the  last  in  12  vols.  12mo. 
(1856-8). — Two  sons  of  the  preceding,  Charles 
Victor,  born  in  1826,  and  Francois  Victor, 
born  in  1829,  distinguished  themselves  as  pupils 
of  the  Charlemagne  college,  and  in  1848,  '9,  '50 
contributed  to  the  newspaper,  Fevenement, 
which  supported  the  politics  of  their  father. 
The  elder,  on  account  of  an  article  on  the  death 
•penalty,  was  sentenced  to  6  months'  imprison- 
ment. Both  accompanied  their  father  in  his 
exile,  and  have  since  devoted  their  leisure  hours 
to  literature.  Charles  has  published  several  light 
novels,  among  which  La  Boheme  doree  was  espe- 
cially successful.  Francois,  after  translating 
with  considerable  success  the  sonnets  of  Shake- 
speare into  French,  has  undertaken  a  translation 
of  his  dramas;  "Hamlet"  has  already  appeared. 
— One  of  the  two  brothers  of  Victor  Hugo,  Jules 
Abel,  born  in  1798,  died  in  1855,  deserves  men- 
tion as  a  literary  man.  Among  his  many  publi- 
cations were:  Histoire  de  lacampagne  a V  Fspagne 
en  1823  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1824) ;  France  pit- 
torcsque,  ou  description  des  departements  et  colo- 
nies de  la  France,  &c.  (3  vols.  4to.,  1833);  France 
militaire,  histoire  des  armees  Francaises  de  lerre 
et  de  mer  de  1792  a  1833  (5  vols.  4to.,  1884); 
France  historique  et  inonumcntale,  histoire  gene- 
rale  de  France  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recules 
jusqii'd  nos  jours,  illustree  et  expliquee  par  les 
monuments  de  toutes  les  epoques,  &c.  (5  vols. 
4to.,  with  maps  and  plans,  1836-43). 

HUGUENOTS,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin, 
first  applied  to  all  heretics  in  France,  and  sub- ' 
sequently  to  Calvinists.  Some  derive  it  from 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  called  Hu- 
gons,  at  which  these  Protestants  held  their  first 
assemblies ;  others  from  the  words  ILuc  nos, 
with  which  their  protest  commenced  ;  others 
from  aignos  (Germ.  Eidgenoss),  a  confederate. 
As  the  term  apparently  came  from  the  people,  it 
Avas  probably  derived,  as  the  Dictionnaire  de 
Trevoux  suggests,  from  the  hiding  in  secret 
places  and  appearing  at  night  like  King  Hugon, 
the  great  hobgoblin  of  France.  The  reforma- 
tion, which  was  far  from  being  entirely  religious 
even  in  Germany,  was  much  more  the  result 
of  secular  and  local  causes  in  France.  It  was 
consequently  but  little  influenced  by  Luther,  and 
before  Calvin  took  the  lead  was  almost  entirely 
self-developing.  "  It  was  not,"  says  D'Aubigne, 
"  a  foreign  importation.  It  was  born  on  French 
soil ;  it  germinated  in  Paris ;  it  put  forth  its 
shoots  in  the  university  itself,  that  second  author- 
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ity  in  Romish  Christendom."  In  no  country  had 
there  been  more  anti-Catholic  influences  at 
work  from  an  early  age.  Since  the  days  of  the 
troubadours  the  national  tendency  to  mirth  and 
satire  had  shown  itself  in  songs  and  legends  lev- 
elled at  the  priesthood,  and  even  in  relics  of 
French  ecclesiastical  art  are  found  vestiges  of 
a  freedom  unknown  to  other  countries.  The 
existence  of  secret  doctrines  and  sects  remote- 
ly oriental  in  their  origin  and  heretical  in 
their  tendency  is  manifest,  not  only  in  this 
ecclesiastical  art,  but  in  many  minor  political 
and  social  rebellions  against  the  church.  In 
time  the  orientalism  and  wild  superstitions  dis- 
appeared, but  the  opposition  to  the  established 
order  of  things  and  its  abuses  was  vigorously 
continued,  and  new  sects,  or  new  forms  of  old 
ones,  arose,  which  vigorously  advocated  theso 
innovations.  Thus  there  resulted  a  constant 
change  from  the  obscure  sects  of  the  middle 
ages  to  the  Catharists  and  Waldenses,  the  re- 
sult being  a  constantly  increasing  spirit  of  re- 
volt, based  on  purely  moral  grounds  and  on  an- 
tagonism to  political  and  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
until  there  arose  such  bold  thinkers  as  Lefevre 
d'Etaples,  who  has  been  described  as  "the  link 
connecting  ancient  times  with  modern  history, 
the  man  in  whom  the  transition  is  made  from 
the  theology  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  theology 
of  the  reformation."  To  these  influences  was 
added,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  the  very 
important  aid  of  courtly  fashion,  or  rather  the 
sympathy  of  those  nobles  and  scholars  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
by  whom  classic  art  and  literature  were  culti- 
vated with  a  zest  which  was  all  the  keener  be- 
cause such  studies  were  opposed  by  the  ortho- 
dox majority  of  the  monks.  There  was  in  Ger- 
many a  powerful  secular  and  merelyliterary  side 
to  the  reformation,  which  attacked  the  priest- 
hood, first  in  biting  Tannhauser  songs,  and  later 
in  the  Epistolm  Obscurorum,  Virorum.  But  all 
these  elements  of  courtly,  scholarly,  or  popular 
prejudice  were  far  exceeded  in  spirit  and  ener- 
gy in  France,  where  they  gave  birth  not  merely 
to  the  humor  of  Rabelais,  but  to  the  poetry  and 
philosophy  which  sprung  up  around  the  beauti- 
ful Marguerite  of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre, 
from  whom  the  spirit  of  the  reformation  was 
transmitted  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of 
Henry  IV.  At  this  court  all  poets,  scholars, 
and  clergymen  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the 
spirit  of  reform,  such  as  Lefevre,  Farel,  and 
Roussel,  were  welcome ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  severe  form  which  Protestantism  soon  as- 
sumed, it  was  at  one  time  the  true  centre  of  the 
French  reformation.  But  it  was  indirectly  this 
worldly  and  festival  character  of  the  first  friends 
of  the  Protestant  cause  in  France,  with  their 
political  position,  which  subsequently  reacted 
on  it  and  prevented  it  from  becoming  the  state 
religion.  The  celebrated  concordat  agreed  upon 
between  Pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  relative  to 
the  nomination  and  consecration  of  bishops, 
&c,  was  also  a  cause  of  this  want  of  success. 
The  parliament  of  Paris,  and  with  it  the  univer- 
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pity  and  many  of  the  clergy,  warmly  opposed 
the  concordat  as  an  innovation  on  the  part  of 
Rome;  a  movement  which  had  the  effect  of 
alarming  the  king  lest  he  should  be  supposed  to 
sympathize  with  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
agitations.  It  was  therefore  easy  for  the  papal 
nuncio  to  persuade  the  king  that  "a  new  reli- 
gion disseminated  among  a  people  must  result 
in  a  change  of  kings."  It  was  in  the  city  of 
Meaux,  around  its  bishop  Briconnet,  that  a 
large  body  of  men  inclined  to  the  new  faith 
began,  without  formally  professing  schism,  to 
act  as  reformers.  Among  these  were  Gerard 
Roussel,  Francois  Vatable,  Martial  Mazurier, 
Josse  Clicthou,  Michel  d'Arande,  andGuillaume 
Farel.  Their  labors,  joined  to  the  political  and 
social  agitations  of  the  day,  soon  attracted  per- 
secution. It  is  remarkable  that  this  persecution 
in  France  acted  so  effectually  on  the  French 
reformation  as  to  free  it  in  a  great  measure 
from  excesses  such  as  those  of  the  Libertines 
and  Anabaptists  in  Germany.  Yet  it  would 
probably  have  fallen  away  had  not  the  strong 
hand  of  Calvin  taken  it  up.  Hence  we  find  the 
French  reformers  embodying  Calvin's  ideas  of 
church  government  and  discipline  in  a  common 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  formally  done  at 
the  celebrated  general  synod  in  May,  1559.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1547-'59) 
that  the  Huguenots  gathered  such  strength  as  to 
entertain  hopes  of  becoming  the  dominant  po- 
litical party;  hopes  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  royal  family,  such 
as  the  king  of  Navarre,  his  brother  the  prince  de 
Conde,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  including  the 
Chatillons  and  Admiral  Coligni,  favored  the 
reformation.  From  this  blending  of  religious 
reform  with  politics  arose  the  conspiracy  of 
Amboise,  whose  object  Avas  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  Duke  Francois  of  Guise  and  his  broth- 
er the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  with  Mary  of 
Scotland  ruled  the  kingdom  through  the  imbe- 
cile boy-king  Francis  II.  The  king  of  Navarre 
and  prince  de  Conde  were  deeply  involved  in  this 
plot,  and  would  have  suffered  death  with  their 
Calvinist  friends  had  it  not  been  for  the  unex- 
pected demise  of  the  king.  This  caused  a  pause 
in  persecution,  of  which  the  queen  mother, 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  the  ruling  party  avail- 
ed themselves  for  political  purposes,  becoming 
more  moderate  in  their  treatment  of  reformers. 
By  extending  toleration  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  shrewdly  fo- 
mented quarrels  between  the  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans.  This  state  of  affairs,  which  led  to 
terrible  commotions,  was  again  temporarily 
checked  by  the  edict  of  January,  15G2.  At  this 
time,  during  the  reigns  of  two  successive  kings 
whose  intellectual  inferiority  rendered  a  regency 
always  necessary  (after  1559),  Catharine  de' 
Medici  held  the  reins  of  authority,  while  the 
dukes  of  Guise  supported  by  the  Catholics,  and 
the  princes  of  Bourbon  by  the  Huguenots,  con- 
tended for  the  regency.  Some  liberal  conces- 
sions, made  for  policy's  sake  by  Catharine  and 
the  Guises  to  the  Huguenots,  excited  the  anger 


of  the  Catholics,  and  to  allay  these  feelings  war 
was  renewed  and  raged  till  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain  (1570),  when  full  liberty  was  guaran- 
tied the  Huguenots,  and  the  king's  sister  given 
as  -wife  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  leading 
Protestants  were  invited  to  Paris  to  the  nup- 
tials, where  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
1572,  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants  was 
attempted  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  moth- 
er. The  Huguenots,  with  Henry  of  Navarro 
as  leader,  now  battled  against  the  holy  league 
formed  by  the  Guises  and  Philip  II.  Charles 
IX.  died  a  victim  to  nervous  excitement  (1574), 
and  Henry  III.,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of 
the  league,  had  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  and  the 
cardinal  put  to  death,  and  fled  for  safety  to 
the  Protestant  camp.  He  was  himself  assas- 
sinated by  the  Dominican  Clement  (1589),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  to 
pacify  these  terrible  disorders  in  France,  be- 
came a  Catholic,  but  secured  full  freedom  of 
conscience  and  all  political  and  religious  rights 
to  the  Huguenots  by  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1598). 
The  murder  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac  (1610) 
left  the  Protestants  without  a  protector.  Under 
his  young  son  and  successor  Louis  XIII.  their 
rights  were  soon  attacked.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
determined  to  build  up  royal  power  and  crush 
all  jarring  elements,  at  one  time  made  war  upon 
the  Protestants,  driving  them  into  an  unlucky 
league  with  England,  which  resulted  in  the  siege 
and  capitulation  of  Rochelle.  But  his  treatment 
of  them  was  on  the  whole  tolerant,  though  itg 
ultimate  result  was  to  greatly  diminish  their 
numbers  and  weaken  their  power.  From  1629 
to  1661,  under  Richelieu,  and  especially  under 
his  successor  Mazarin,  there  was  comparative 
rest,  which  the  Protestants  repaid  by  exemplary 
fidelity  to  the  government,  resisting  the  over- 
tures of  the  great  Conde,  and  actually  fighting 
against  him  to  sustain  the  throne  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.  But  this  service  was 
badly  repaid  by  Louis,  who,  after  ascending  the 
throne,  began  at  first  to  employ  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  their  creed  all  manner  of  means  both 
direct  and  indirect,  including  bribery  and  perse- 
cution. Having  thus  greatly  reduced  their  num- 
ber, he  resolved  to  take  a  step  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  banishing  them,  and  accordingly  in 
1685  published  the  celebrated  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  on  which  occasion  at  least  500,- 
000  Protestants  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries. 
From  this  time,  for  many  years,  their  cause  was 
completely  broken  in  France.  At  the  revolu- 
tion, however,  their  civil  rights  were  restored, 
and  of  late  years  their  number  has  been  con- 
siderably increased,  through  external  as  well 
as  internal  influences. — So  early  as  1555,  Coli- 
gni attempted,  but  without  success,  to  establish 
Huguenot  colonies  in  Brazil  and  Florida.  Many 
departed  for  North  America  even  before  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Some  settled 
in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  transmitting  to  us  the  fa- 
miliar names  of  Ilasbrouck,  Deyo,  Dubois,  Le- 
fevre,  Bevier,  and  Crispell.  As  early  as  1625 
several  Huguenot  families  settled  in  New  York 
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city,  then  New  Amsterdam.  Eminent  among 
these  were:  Pierre  Valette,  Thomas  Bayeux, 
Jean  Oazals,  J.  Jacques  Moulinars,  Jean  Bar- 
berie,  Abraham  Jounean,  Etienne  de  Lancey, 
D'Hariette,  Lafonds,  Girard,  Pineau,  David, 
Morault,  Ebrard,  Jay,  Gautier,  Bonrepaus, 
Tharze,  Barre,  Bodin,  Ravoux,  Richer,  Roussel, 
Beau,  and  Fresneau.  Others  founded  New 
Rochelle,  near  New  York,  named  in  honor  of 
the  Rochelle  where  their  cause  had  suffered. 
Many  settled  on  Staten  island,  among  whom 
were  the  Guions,  Bedells,  and  Disosways. 
Those  who  fled  to  Massachusetts  were  settled 
in  Oxford,  Worcester  co.,  hut  soon  removed  to 
Boston.  In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  South 
Carolina  the  exiles  were  treated  with  the  great- 
est kindness,  land  being  given  them,  and  even 
freedom  from  taxation  granted.  Virginia  also 
rceivcd  a  number,  among  them  the  Trabues, 
Guerans,  Chambons,  Maryes,  Chastains,  Dnpuys, 
Levilans,  Farsis,  and  others  whose  names  may  be 
found  in  "  Weiss's  History  of  the  French  Prot- 
estant Refugees."  Many  found  a  home  in  King- 
ston, R.  I.,  among  whose  names  occur  those  of 
Carre,  Berton,  Ayrault,  and  Godefroy  or  God- 
frey ;  a  few  in  Pennsylvania ;  while  Maryland  re- 
ceived a  large  number  in  1690.  But  Charleston, 
S.  O,  was  their  favorite  resting  place,  where 
there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  16,000.  Here 
they  added  whole  streets  to  the  city,  and  have 
even  at  the  present  day  a  church  following  the 
original  ritual.  A  large  proportion  of  the  first 
names  in  South  Carolina  are  of  Huguenot  origin. 
Among  those  who  were  from  the  beginning 
of  eminent  respectability,  and  of  whom  most  of 
the  descendants  still  hold  an  honorable  rank, 
were  distinguished  the  Bayards,  Bonneaus,  Be- 
noits,  Bocquets,  Bacots,  Chevaliers,  Cordes, 
Chastagniers,  Dupres,  Delisles,  Duboscs,  Du- 
bois, Dutarques,  De  laConsilieres,  Dubourdieus, 
Fayssoux,  Gaillards,  Gendrons,  Horrys,  Gui- 
gnards,  Hugers,  Legares,  Laurenses,  Lansacs, 
Marions,  Mazycqs,  Manigaults,  Mallichamps, 
Neuvilles,  Perroneaus,  Porchers,  Peyres,  Rave- 
nels,  Saint  Juliens,  and  Travezants.  No  class 
of  emigrants  has  contributed  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  a  greater  share  to  the  pros- 
perity, intellectual  progress,  and  refinement 
of  the  United  States  than  these  exiles.  They 
were,  almost  without  exception,  persons  of 
superior  social  standing  and  good  education, 
yet  accustomed  by  reverses  to  labor.  Their 
flourishing  farms  around  Mannikin  were  the 
wonder  of  Virginia,  and  they  introduced  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  important  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  South  Caro- 
lina they  established  magnificent  plantations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cooper,  bringing  thither  the 
olive  and  mulberry.  Many  of  the  favorite 
pears  of  North  America  derive  their  names 
from  them.  The  Huguenot  merchants  in  South 
Carolina,  among  whom  the  Laurenses,  Mani- 
gaults, and  Mazycqs  were  distinguished,  were 
Boon  regarded  as  the  most  active  and  thrifty  in 
the  province.  Wherever  they  settled  they  were 
noted  for  severe  morality,  great  charity,  and 


for  politeness  and  elegance  of  manners  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  English  ori- 
gin, but  which  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
character  of  their  joint  descendants.  Of  seven 
presidents  who  directed  the  deliberations  of  the 
congress  of  Philadelphia  during  the  revolution, 
three,  Henry  Laurens,  John  Jay,  and  Elias  Bou- 
dinot,  were  of  Huguenot  parentage. — Among 
the  copious  sources  existing  in  reference  to 
Huguenot  history,  the  reader  may  consult  Beza, 
Histoire  ecclesiastique  des  eglises  reformees  du 
royaume  de  France;  Weiss,  Histoire  des  re- 
fugies  Protestants  de  France  (Paris,  1843; 
translated  by  II.  W.  Herbert,  New  York,  1854) ; 
Gieseler,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (Bonn, 
1845-'7);  Berthold,  Deutschland  und  die  Huge- 
notten  (Bremen,  1848) ;  P.  D.  Felice,  Histoire 
des  Protestants  de  France  depnis  Vorigine  de 
la,  reformation  jusqu'au  temps  present  (Paris, 
1851);  Soldan,  Historisches  Taschenbuch  (Leip- 
sic,  1854) ;  the  Bulletin  de  la  societe  de  Vhis- 
toire  du  Protestantisme  Francais ;  and  La 
France  Protestante,  by  Eugene  and  Emile  Haag 
(9  vols.,  Paris,  1859). 

HULIN,  or  Hullin,  Pierre  Atjgustin,  count, 
a  French  general,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  6,  1758, 
died  Jan.  9,  1841.  He  enlisted  in  the  army 
when  scarcely  13  years  old,  entered  the  regi- 
ment of  French  guards,  and  was  a  sergeant 
when  the  revolution  broke  out.  He  sided  with 
the  people,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor 
and  humanity  at  the  taking,  of  the  Bastile,  July 
14, 1789,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment 
of  captain  in  the  national  guards  under  Lafay- 
ette. During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  incar- 
cerated, but  was  liberated  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  In  1796  he  joined  the  army  of 
Italy  under  Bonaparte,  who  appointed  him  ad- 
jutant-general ;  he  held  the  governorship  of 
Milan  in  1797-8,  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
Genoa  in  1799,  and  was  in  Paris  on  the  18th 
Brumaire,  when  he  supported  his  general.  He 
followed  Bonaparte  in  Italy  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Marengo;  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  commander  of  the  foot  grenadiers  in  the 
consular  guard  in  1803 ;  presided  over  the  court 
martial  which  sentenced  the  duke  d'Enghien 
to  death,  March  20,  1804;  received  the  rank  of 
general  of  division  and  the  command  of  the  1st 
military  division  in  1807 ;  and  was  the  next 
year  created  count  of  the  empire.  He  held  the 
command  of  Paris  until  the  first  restoration ; 
and  although,  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
he  had  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new 
government,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Bour- 
bons. He  resumed  his  post  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  was  arrested  on  the  second  restoration, 
and  compelled  to  leave  France',  but  was  allowed 
to  return  in  1819.  Under  the  title  of  Explica- 
tions offertes  aux  hommes  impartiaux  au  sujct 
de  la  commission  militaire  instittitee  en  Van 
XII.  pour  juger  le  due  d'Enghien  (Paris,  1823), 
he  published  a  plain  account  of  the  part  he 
acted  in  that  tragedy. 

HULL,  or  KiNGSTON-TTPON-Hr/LL,  a  municipal 
and    parliamentary   borough   and   seaport    of 
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England,  in  the  E.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
river  Hull,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Ilumber,  38  in. 
S.  E.  from  York,  174  in.  X.  from  London,  and 
20  m.  from  the  sea;  pop.  in  1851,  84,690.  It 
is  built  on  a  low  plain,  protected  against  inunda- 
tion by  artificial  means,  and  extends  more  than 
2  m.  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hull,  and  nearly 
tbe  same  distance  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Hinnber.  The  streets  are  very  irregular,  but 
are  mostly  well  paved,  lighted,  and  drained. 
The  residences  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  are 
principally  in  the  parish  of  Sculcoates  and  the 
new  quarter  called  My  ton.  A  part  of  the  town 
built  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hull  is  connect- 
ed with  the  remainder  by  a  bridge  of  4  arches. 
On  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers  there  is  a  garrisoned  citadel 
mounting  21  guns  which  commands  the  whole 
harbor.  Adjoining  it  is  the  new  Victoria  dock. 
The  old  dock,  opened  in  1778  on  the  Hull,  is 
1,703  feet  long,  254  feet  wide,  9  acres  in  extent, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  100  square-rig- 
ged ships.  The  Humber  dock  was  built  in  1807 
-'9,  and  has  an  area  of  7  acres  with  accommo- 
dation for  70  ships  ;  and  the  junction  dock,  con- 
structed in  1827-9,  has  an  area  of  6  acres,  can 
receive  60  ships,  and  opens  into  both  the  Hum- 
ber dock  and  the  old  dock.  There  is  also  a 
new  railway  dock  at  the  terminus  of  the  Hull 
and  Selby  railway.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings of  the  town  are  the  custom  house,  ex- 
change, post  office,  mansion  house,  courts  of 
law,  gaol  and  house  of  correction,  assembly 
rooms  and  museum,  concert  rooms,  2  theatres, 
several  banks,  and  over  50  churches  and  chapels. 
A  new  corn  exchange  was  opened  in  1856.  The 
Holy  Trinity  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform 
edifice  of  several  dates ;  the  oldest  portion  was 
built  in  1270.  The  town  has  several  charitable 
schools,  one  of  which  educates  36  boys  to  be 
seamen,  and  is  connected  with  the  Trinity  house 
founded  in  1366  for  the  relief  of  decayed  sea- 
men and  the  widows  of  seamen.  There  is  a 
marine  hospital  attached  to  it.  Hull  college, 
founded  in  1838,  occupies  a  fine  Grecian  build- 
ing. There  are  also  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  general 
infirmary,  a  school  of  medicine  and  anatomy, 
various  literary  associations  with  libraries,  and 
botanic  and  zoological  gardens.  Among  the  emi- 
nent persons  born  in  Hull  was  "William  Wilber- 
force.  The  manufactures  include  canvas,  chains, 
machinery,  earthenware,  chemicals,  leather, 
sugar,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  &c.  There  are 
ship  building  yards,  rope  walks,  saw  mills,  grist 
mills,  bone  mills,  and  oil  mills.  The  principal 
exports  are  hardware  and  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton and  woollen  ;  the  imports,  timber,  tar,  pitch, 
rosin,  grain,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  iron,  hides,  tallow, 
horns,  bones,  &c.  The  trade  is  chiefly  along  the 
coast,  with  the  Baltic  ports,  and  with  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  Hull  is  an  im- 
portant station  for  steam  packets  which  connect 
it  with  various  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent,  and  also  has  railway  communication 
■with  nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
gistered shipping  of  the  port,  Dec.  31,   1856r 


consisted  of:  steam  vessels  62,  tonnage  14,096; 
sailing  vessels  432,  tonnage  50,073;  total,  ves- 
sels 494,  tonnage  64,196.  In  1850  the  entrances 
of  vessels  were  4,410,  tonnage  811,067  ;  clear- 
ances 4,155,  tonnage  749,145. 

HULL,  Isaac,  a  commodore  in  the  American 
navy,  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  March  9, 1775,  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  3,  1843.  He  commenced 
his  career  in  the  merchant  service,  and  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  the  navy  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  France  in 
1798.  In  1800  he  was  1st  lieutenant  of  the  frig- 
ate Constitution,  and  performed  a  very  gallant 
achievement  in  cutting  out  a  French  letter  of 
marque  from  under  the  guns  of  a  strong  battery 
in  the  harbor  of  Port  Platte,  St.  Domingo.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Commodore  Talbot,  who 
commanded  the  squadron,  to  go  in  with  the 
Constitution,  and  capture  the  letter  of  marque, 
after  silencing  the  battery ;  but  as  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  was  difficult,  he  abandoned  that 
idea.  A  small  sloop  which  had  sailed  from 
Port  Platte  a  few  days  before  was  detained, 
and  manned  at  sea  from  the  Constitution,  with 
about  90  seamen  and  marines,  under  Hull's 
command,  who  ran  into  Port  Platte  at  noonday, 
boarded  and  carried  the  letter  of  marque,  and 
then  landed  and  spiked  the  guns  of  the  battery, 
before  the  commanding  officer  could  prepare 
for  defence.  During  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
1802-5,  Hull  served  with  distinction  in  the 
squadrons  of  Commodores  Preble  and  Barron,  in 
command  of  the  schooner  Nautilus  and  brig 
Argus,  participating  in  the  several  attacks  on 
the  city  of  Tripoli  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  and  subsequently  cooperating 
with  Gen.  Eaton  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Derne.  In  May,  1804,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  master  commandant,  and  in  April,  1806, 
to  that  of  captain.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
of  1812  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  Capt.  Hull  was  in  command  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  and  in  July  of  that  year, 
while  cruising  off  New  York,  he  fell  in  with 
a  British  squadron  consisting  of  a  razee  of  64 
guns  and  4  frigates,  which  chased  the  Con- 
stitution closely  for  nearly  3  days  and  nights. 
The  wind  was  light  and  baffling,  with  occasional 
squalls,  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  at  one  period 
of  the  chase  Hull  resorted  to  a  novel  and  suc- 
cessful expedient.  The  ship  being  in  26  fathoms 
water,  the  boats  were  lowered,  and  all  the  spare 
rope  on  board,  fit  for  the  purpose,  was  coiled 
into  them,  and  bent  to  a  kedge,  which  was  car- 
ried out  nearly  a  mile  ahead  and  let  go.  The 
ship  was  warped  up  to  this  kedge,  which  was 
weighed  while  another  was  carried  out.  In 
this  way  she  left  her  pursuers  before  they  dis- 
covered the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  rlhe 
English  frigates  were  several  times  within  gun  , 
shot  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  seamanlike 
manner  in  which  she  was  handled,  and  advan- 
tage taken  of  every  puff  and  flaw  of  wind,  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  British  officers.  For 
62  hours  the  officers  could  only  catch  a  few 
moments'  sleep  at  long  intervals  by  throwing 
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themselves  on  deck,  while  every  man  slept  at 
his  gun.  It  should  he  mentioned  that  not  an 
anchor  was  cut  away  from  the  Constitution,  or 
a  gun  lost,  or  a  boat  stove,  though  they  were 
much  used  in  towing  and  hedging.  After  this 
remarkable  escape,  Hull  went  into  Boston  for  a 
few  days,  whence  he  sailed  Aug.  3,  and  on  Aug. 
19,  in  lat.41°  41'  N.,  long.  55°  48'  W.,  discovered 
a  ship  to  leeward,  which  was  soon  made  out  to  be 
an  English  frigate.  The  course  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  shaped  to  close  with  this  vessel,  which 
hove  to  to  await  an  engagement.  At  5  P.  M.  the 
English  frigate  opened  her  fire  at  very  long 
range,  and  at  a  little  after  6  the  Constitution 
closed  with  her,  when  both  ships  bore  up  and 
ran  off  under  easy  sail,  with  the  wind  on  the 
quarter,  and  a  fair  action  commenced,  yard  arm 
to  yard  arm,  at  about  half  pistol  shot  distance. 
In  10  minutes  the  mizzen  mast  of  the  English 
frigate  was  shot  away,  and  soon  after  the  two 
ships  fell  foul  of  each  other ;  but  as  the  sea  was 
very  heavy,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  severe, 
it  was  impossible  for  either  party  to  board. 
In  a  few  moments  the  ships  separated,  and  as 
the  Constitution  shot  ahead,  the  fore  mast  of 
her  antagonist  fell,  carrying  with  it  the  main 
mast,  thus  reducing  her  to  a  wreck.  She  soon 
afterward  surrendered,  andproved  to  be  H.B.M. 
frigate  Guerriere,  Capt.  James  A.  Dacres,  one 
of  the  ships  which  had  so  recently  chased  the 
Constitution.  Possession  was  taken  of  her 
soon  after  7  P.  M.,  and  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  as  she  had  4  feet  of  water  in  her  hold, 
and  was  evidently  in  a  sinking  condition,  the 
removal  of  the  prisoners  was  commenced,  and 
completed  by  3  P.  M.  The  wreck  was  now  set 
on  fire,  and  in  about  15  minutes  she  blew  up. 
The  Constitution  suffered  somewhat  aloft  in 
this  action,  though  but  little  in  her  hull.  Her 
loss  was  14  killed  and  wounded,  including  Lieut. 
Bush  of  the  marines  among  the  former,  and 
Lieut.,  afterward  Commodore  Morris,  and  Sail- 
ing Master  Aylwin,  among  the  latter.  The  loss 
of  the  Guerriere  in  killed  and  wounded  was  79. 
About  two  hours  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  fire  at  long  range  until  she  struck, 
though  the  close  action  lasted  but  about  30 
minutes.  The  Constitution  was  the  larger  and 
heavier  ship,  mounting  54  guns,  long  24s  and  32- 
pounder  carronades,  the  Guerriere  mounting  49 
guns,  long  18s  and  32-pounder  carronades.  As 
this  was  the  first  naval  action  of  the  war,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  very  important  one.  Capt.  Hull 
carried  his  prisoners  into  Boston,  where  he  was 
enthusiastically  received.  Congress  at  its  next 
session  presented  a  gold  medal  to  him,  and  sil- 
ver ones  to  each  commissioned  officer  under  his 
command  in  this  engagement.  After  the  war 
his  principal  services  were  in  command  of  the 
navy  yards  at  Boston  and  Washington,  of  our 
squadrons  in  the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  board  of  navy  commissioners. 

HULL,  William,  an  American  revolutionary 
officer,  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  June  24,  1753, 
died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1S25.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1772  studied  law 
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at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1775.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  rev- 
olution at  Cambridge  in  1775  as  captain  of  a 
Connecticut  company  of  volunteers;  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  8th  Massachu- 
setts regiment  in  1777,  and  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1779,  and  made  inspector  of  the  army 
under  Baron  Steuben.  He  was  in  the  battles  at 
White  Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Stillwater, 
Saratoga,  Monmouth,  and  Stony  Point.  Ho 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Morrisania, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  congress.  His  services  throughout 
the  war  received  the  approbation  of  his  superior 
officers,  and  neither  his  courage  nor  patriotism 
was  ever  doubted.  After  the  wrar  he  was  major- 
general  of  the  3d  division  of  Massachusetts  mili- 
tia, and  a  state  senator,  and  was  appointed  by 
Jefferson  governor  of  Michigan  territory  in  1805. 
He  remained  in  this  office  till  1812,  when  he  was 
appointed  as  brigadier-general  to  the  command 
of  the  north-western  army.  He  marched  his 
troops  through  the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  heard 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  of  the  fall  of 
Michilimackinac,  which  let  loose  the  Indians  of 
the  north-west  upon  him,  crossed  into  Canada, 
but  found  his  communications  cut  off,  recrossed, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Brock  surrendered  to 
that  officer  the  post  of  Detroit  and  the  territory. 
For  this  act  he  was  tried  two  years  after  by  a 
court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the 
president  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  rev- 
olutionary services.  The  time  which  has  pass- 
ed since  these  events,  and  the  facts  which  have 
been  brought  to  light,  have  materially  modified 
the  opinions  of  the  public  concerning  this  trans- 
action. Historians  are  now  agreed  that  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  Gen.  Hull  were 
so  great  that  we  need  not  ascribe  his  surrender 
either  to  treason  or  to  cowardice.  In  1824 
Gen.  Hull  published  a  series  of  letters  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  in  this  campaign.  They 
had  a  wide  circulation ;  and  shortly  after,  a 
public  dinner  was  given  to  him  in  Boston.  In 
1848  a  volume  was  published  in  New  York  on 
his  revolutionary  services  and  the  campaign  of 
1812,  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maria 
Campbell  of  Georgia,  and  his  grandson,  the 
Eev.  James  F.  Clarke  of  Massachusetts. 

HULLAH,  John,  an  English  composer  and 
teacher  of  music,  born  in  Worcester  in  1812. 
His  comic  opera  of  the  "Village  Coquettes," 
written  in  conjunction  with  Dickens,  and  pro- 
duced in  1830,  first  made  him  known  to  the 
public.  But  after  the  production  of  two  other 
operas,  he  turned  his  attention  about  1838  to 
the  establishment  in  England  of  popular  sing- 
ing schools,  similar  to  those  which  had  proved 
so  successful  in  Paris.  Since  1841  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  10,000  pupils  have  been 
under  his  personal  instruction  in  London,  beside 
many  thousands  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
By  his  own  exertions  and  the  aid  of  his  friends 
and  pupils  was  erected  in  1847-'o3  the  spacious 
singing  hall  in  Long-acre,  London,  known  as 
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St.  Martin's  hall,  in  which  12  concerts  are  given 
annually  by  his  pupils. 

HUMBER,  a  river  of  England,  separating  the 
counties  of  York  and  Lincoln.  It  is  principally 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  the 
Trent.  Its  course  is  nearly  E.  as  far  as  Hull,  and 
S.  E.  thence  to  where  it  falls  into  the  North  sea. 
It  is  about  40  m.  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  2  to  7  m.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks 
are  Hull,  Goole,  and  Great  Grimsby.  By  means 
of  its  numerous  tributaries  it  drains  an  area  of 
10,000  sq.  m.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
ships  to  Hull,  20  m.  from  the  sea,  and  through- 
out for  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 

HUMBOLDT.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  inter- 
sected by  the  Des  Moines  river,  which  receives 
Lizard  river  near  Humboldt,  the  capital;  area, 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  519.  It  has  an  un- 
dulating surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1859  were  813  bushels  of  wheat,  1,721 
of  oats,  11,542  of  Indian  corn,  5,791  of  potatoes, 
1,012  tons  of  hay,  820  gallons  of  molasses  made 
from  sorghum,  and  7,862  lbs.  of  butter.  II. 
A  IS".  TV.  co.  of  Cal.,  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  drained  by  Eel  river  and  its  branches; 
area,  about  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated 
at  4,020.  Humboldt  bay  lies  on  the  N.  TV.  cor- 
ner of  the  county.  A  large  part  of  the  surface 
is  covered  with  excellent  redwood,  pine,  spruce, 
and  other  timber.  The  productions  in  1858 
were  40,000  bushels  of  wheat,  2,230  of  Indian 
corn,  48,000  of  oats,  10,000  of  bailey,  25,000  of 
peas,  25,000  of  potatoes,  and  100,000  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  9  saw  mills  and  4  grist 
mills.     Organized  in  1853.     Capital,  Eureka. 

HUMBOLDT,  a  river  of  the  TV.  part  of  Utah, 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams  which  rise 
on  the  TV.  slope  of  the  Humboldt  mountains,  a 
range  extending  from  the  Snowy  mountains  on 
the  N.  border  of  the  territory  about  250  m.  in 
a  S.  S.  TV.  direction.  The  river  flows  first  TV. 
by  S.,  then  N.  by  TV.,  S.  TV.,  and  for  the  last  50  m. 
of  its  course  due  S.,  falling  into  Lake  Humboldt, 
a  fine  clear  sheet  of  water  about  15  m.  long  and 
40  m.  in  circumference,  in  Tooele  county.  This 
lake  is  known  as  the  "  sink"  of  Humboldt  river ; 
it  has  no  outlet.  The  river  is  350  m.  long,  but 
is  in  no  place  larger  than  a  mill  stream,  and  not 
even  a  canoe  has  ejer  navigated  it.  Its  sources 
are  pure,  but  it  soon  becomes  impregnated 
w'ith  alkaline  matter.  Its  banks  are  destitute 
of  timber  and  almost  without  shrubs,  and  are 
among  the  barrenest  parts  of  the  great  basin  of 
Utah.  It  has  no  tributary  except  one  small 
brook.  As  the  only  considerable  stream  flow- 
ing E.  or  TV.  through  the  great  basin,  it  is  the 
ordinary  emigrant  route  from  the  Great  Salt 
lake  to  California. 

HUMBOLDT,  Friedrich  Heixrich  Alexan- 
der vox,  baron,  a  German  naturalist,  the  most 
distinguished  savant  of  the  19th  century,  born 
in  Berlin,  Sept.  14,  1769,  died  there,  May  6, 
1859.  He  was  less  than  10  years  old  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  adjutant  of 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  the  7  years' 
war,  and  afterward  a  Prussian  royal  councillor. 


He  and  his  elder  brother  William  were  educat- 
ed at  home,  with  special  care  in  the  natural 
sciences,  and  heard  private  lectures  from  Prob- 
er in  mathematics,  Engel  in  philosophy,  and 
Dohm  in  politics.  In  1787  he  studied  at  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  returned 
to  Berlin  in  tfie  following  year,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  technology  of  manufactures  and  to 
the  Greek  language.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  young  botanist  TVilldenow  led  him  to  grat- 
ify his  tastes  in  the  study  of  the  crypt ogamous 
plants  and  of  the  numerous  family  of  grasses, 
He  passed  a  year  (1789-90)  at  the  university  of 
Gottingen,  studying  philology  under  Heyne,  and 
extending  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  by 
the  instructions  of  Blumenbach,  Beckmann, 
Lichtenberg,  and  Link,  and  by  excursions  on 
the  Ilartz  mountains  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
His  first  literary  attempt,  on  the  art  of  weaving 
among  the  Greeks,  was  never  published.  His 
first  published  work,  the  fruit  of  an  excursion 
from  the  university,  was :  Ueberdie  Basalte  am 
lihein,  nebst  Untersuchungen  uber  Syenit  und 
Basanit  der  Alten  (Berlin,  1790).  A  rapid  but 
very  instructive  journey  which  he  made  in 
1790,  in  company  with  George  Forster,  through 
Belgium,  Holland,  England,  and  France,  gave 
him  a  sudden  passion  for  seafaring  and  a  desire, 
which  he  constantly  cherished,  to  visit  the  trop- 
ics. He  returned  to  Germany  with  the  purpose 
of  devoting  himself  to  finance  as  a  business,  and 
repaired  to  a  mercantile  academy  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  heard  lectures  on  the  functions  of 
money,  learned  bookkeeping,  familiarized  him- 
self with  counting-house  affairs,  and  practised 
the  modern  languages  with  the  numerous  stu- 
dents from  various  parts  of  Europe.  He  also 
came  into  contact  with  Klopstock,  Voss,  Clau- 
dius, and  the  two  Stolbergs.  On  a  visit  to  his 
mother  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  change  his  career  and  to  engage  in 
practical  mining ;  and  he  went  to  the  mining 
academy  at  Freiberg,  where  for  8  months  he  en- 
joyed the  private  instruction  of  TVerner,  and  the 
friendship  of  Freiesleben,  Von  Buch,  and  Del 
Rio,  the  last  of  whom  12  years  later  he  found 
settled  in  Mexico.  He  wrote  while  there  a  de- 
scription of  the  subterranean  flora,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiments  on  the  color  of  plants 
withdrawn  from  the  light  and  surrounded  by 
irrespirable  gases,  entitled  Flora  Subterranea 
Fribergemis,  et  Ajyhorimii  ex  Physiologia  Chem- 
ica  Plnntarum,  which  first  appeared  in  1793. 
With  Freiesleben  he  made  the  first  geognostic 
description  of  one  of  the  Bohemian  mountain 
ranges.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  by  the  min- 
ister Von  Heinitz  assessor  in  the  mining  depart- 
ment, and  accompanied  that  statesman  to  tho 
margraviate  of  Baireuth,  where  lie  was  promot- 
ed to  the  post  of  superior  mining  officer  in  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  in  the  Franconian  principalities; 
and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  a  mountain 
hamlet  near  Naila.  This  office  he  held  5  years 
(1792-7),  with  numerous  interruptions.  In 
1793-4  he  explored  the  mining  districts  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  Galicia,  and  southern  Prussia.  In  1794 
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ho  accompanied  the  baron  von  Hardenberg  to 
Frankfort  at  his  solicitation,  and  was  employed 
in  his  cabinet  correspondence  and  in  missions 
to  tbe  head-quarters  of  Field  Marshal  von  Mol- 
lendorf.  On  his  return  he  experimented  on  the 
nature  of  fire-damp  in  mines,  and  made  danger- 
ous researches  with  a  lamp  and  a  respiratory 
machine  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Bed- 
does,  in  spaces  artificially  filled  with  irrespirable 
gases.  In  1795  he  made  a  geognostic  journey 
through  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  Switzerland, 
gaining  instruction  from  Volta  in  Como  and 
Scarpa  in  Pavia.  In  1796  he  was  sent  on  a  dip- 
lomatic mission  to  the  head-quarters  of  Gen. 
Moreau  in  Swabia,  and  was  urged  by  Gen.  De- 
saix  to  abandon  his  intended  visit  to  the  trop- 
ical regions  of  the  new  world  in  order  to  attach 
himself  to  the  already  meditated  French  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt.  From  the  time  when  he  first 
heard  of  Galvani's  discovery  he  had  accumulated 
materials  for  his  work  Ueber die  gereizte  Muskel- 
und  Nervenfaser,  nebst  Vermuthungen  xiber  den 
chemiscJien  Process  des  Lebens  in  der  Thier-  und 
Pfianzenioelt  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1797-'9).  He  also 
familiarized  himself  with  practical  astronomy, 
especially  with  the  use  of  the  sextant  for  deter- 
mining geographical  positions.  On  the  death 
of  his  mother  he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  pur- 
pose of  a  great  scientific  expedition.  Leaving 
Baireuth  in  1797,  he  passed  3  months  at  Jena, 
in  intimate  relations  with  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
studied  anatomy  under  Loder,  and  then  began 
a  second  journey  to  Italy,  with  a  desire  to  see 
the  volcanoes  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna 
before  his  departure  from  Europe.  The  revolu- 
tionary condition  of  Italy  made  his  purpose  im- 
practicable, and  he  passed  the  winter  in  Saltzburg 
and  Berchtesgaden,  occupied  with  meteorologi- 
cal observations.  There  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Lord  Bristol  to  accompany  him  on  an 
excursion  to  Upper  Egypt,  intending  also  to 
proceed  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  visited 
Paris  to  procure  tbe  requisite  scientific  instru- 
ments, when,  in  the  month  (May,  1798)  of  Na- 
poleon's departure  from  Toulon  for  Alexandria, 
he  heard  that  Lord  Bristol  was  arrested  at  Mi- 
lan charged  with  having  secret  political  designs 
in  Egypt.  Remaining  in  Paris,  he  was  received 
with  favor  by  the  most. distinguished  scholars, 
and  became  intimate  with  the  future  companion 
of  his  travels,  the  young  botanist  Bonpland. 
At  this  time  the  members  of  the  institute,  the 
professors  of  the  jardin  des  plantes,  and  the 
whole  learned  public  were  interested  in  the  voy- 
age of  circumnavigation  which  the  directory  had 
decreed  and  put  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Baudin.  The  expedition  was  to  explore  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  South  America 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Panama,  to  touch  at 
many  islands  of  the  South  sea,  New  Zealand, 
and  Madagascar,  and  to  return  by  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Humboldt  received  from  the  di- 
rectory permission  to  join  the  expedition  with 
his  instruments,  and  to  leave  it  when  and  where 
he  wished.  After  several  months  of  suspense, 
the  necessities  of  war  obliged  the  government 


to  postpone  indefinitely  the  whole  undertake 
ing.  Thus  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  travel, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  the 
Swedish  consul  Skjoldebiiand,  who  had  been  ' 
appointed  by  his  court  to  carry  presents  to 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  he  intended  to  proceed 
by  way  of  Tunis  to  Egypt.  The  delay  of  the 
Swedish  frigate,  and  the  news  from  Barbary 
that  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
French  every  person  arriving  from  a  French 
port  was  thrown  into  prison,  thwarted  this 
purpose.  He,  therefore,  in  company  with  Bon- 
pland, resolved  to  spend  the  winter  in  Spain ; 
and  passing  leisurely  through  Perpignan,  Bar- 
celona, Montserrat,  and  Valencia,  making  botan- 
ical, astronomical,  and  magnetic  observations 
by  the  way,  they  reached  Madrid  in  Feb.  1799. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  first  secretary  of 
state,  Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  favor  at  court ;  and 
from  merely  personal  confidence,  since  he  was 
recommended  by  no  other  court,  all  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  America  and  the  East  Indies 
were  opened  to  him.  He  received  two  pass- 
ports, one  from  the  first  secretary  of  state,  the 
other  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  which  per- 
mitted him  the  free  use  of  all  instruments  for 
astronomical  and  geodetic  observations,  the 
measurement  of  mountains,  the  collection  of 
objects  of  natural  history,  and  investigations 
of  every  kind  that  might  lead  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Such  extensive  privileges  had 
never  before  been  granted  to  any  traveller. 
He  left  Madrid,  measuring  the  elevations  on 
his  way  through  Old  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia, 
and  on  June  5,  1799,  embarked  with  Bonpland 
in  the  frigate  Pizarro  from  Corunna.  Happily 
avoiding  the  English  cruisers,  they  reached 
Teneriffe  on  June  19,  where  they  tarried  to 
ascend  the  peak  and  to  make  many  observa- 
tions on  the  natural  features  of  the  island, 
and  arrived  at  Cumana,  in  Venezuela,  July  16, 
1799.  After  exploring  the  Venezuelan  prov- 
inces for  18  months,  residing  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  at  Caracas,  they  set  out  for  the  in- 
terior from  Puerto  Cabello  over  the  grassy 
plains  of  Calabozo  to  the  river  Apure,  a  branch 
of  the  Orinoco.  In  Indian  canoes,  consisting  of 
hollow  trunks  of  trees,  they  made  their  way  to 
the  most  southern  post  of  the  Spaniards,  Fort  San 
Carlos,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  within  two  degrees 
of  the  equator.  They  could  have  advanced  only 
by  taking  their  boats  over  land,  and  therefore 
returned  through  the  Cassiquiare  to  the  Orinoco, 
which  they  followed  to  Angostura,  proceeding 
thence  to  Cumana.  This  journey  through  wild 
and  unfrequented  regions  was  the  first  which 
furnished  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  long 
disputed  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco.  They 
sailed  to  Havana,  but  after  a  few  months  hast- 
ened to  seek  some  southern  port,  hearing  a  false 
report  that  Baudin,  whom  they  had  promised 
to  join,  bad  appeared  on  the  western  coast  of 
South  America.  From  Batabano,  on  the  S.  of 
Cuba,  they  embarked  in  March,  1801.  The 
season  of  the  year  forbade  the  execution  of  their 
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plan  of  going  to  Carthagena  and  Panama,  and 
they  sailed  for  54  days  up  the  river  Magdalena 
to  Honda,  in  order  to  reach  the  high  plateau  of 
Bogota.  Thence  they  made  excursions  to  the 
most  remarkable  natural  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  Sept.  1801,  in  spite  of 
the  rainy  season,  they  began  to  journey  south- 
ward, passed  Ibagua,  the  Cordillera  de  Quindiu 
(at  an  altitude  of  11,500  feet,  their  highest  en- 
campment by  night),  Cartago,  Popayan,  Alma- 
guer,  and  the  lofty  plain  of  Los  Pastos,  and 
reached  Quito  after  experiencing  the  greatest 
difficulties  for  4  months,  Jan.  6,  1802.  The 
next  5  months  passed  in  comprehensive  investi- 
gations of  the  elevated  vale  of  Quito,  and  of  the 
chain  of  snow-capped  volcanoes  'which  surround 
it.  Favored  by  circumstances,  they  ascended 
some  of  these  to  heights  not  before  attained. 
On  Chimborazo  they  reached  (June  23,  1802) 
the  unprecedented  altitude  of  18,096  feet,  about 
3,276  feet  higher  than  the  point  reached  by  La 
Condamine  on  the  Corazon  in  1738,  and  they 
were  prevented  only  by  a  deep  crevasse  from 
advancing  to  the  summit.  They  were  joined 
at  Quito  by  an  enthusiastic  young  French 
scholar,  Carlos  Montufar,  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Selvalegre,  who  attended  them  throughout  their 
wanderings  in  Peru  and  Mexico  and  back  to 
Paris.  Over  the  pass  of  the  Andes  in  the  para- 
mo of  Assuay,  by  Cuenca  and  Loja,  they  de- 
scended into  the  vale  of  the  upper  Amazon  at 
Jaen  de  Bracamoras,  and  traversing  the  plateau 
of  Caxamarca,  by  the  mountain  city  Micuipampa 
(11,140  feet  high,  near  the  silver  mines  of 
Chota),  they  reached  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes.  From  the  summit  of 
Guangamarca  (9,000  feet  high)  they  enjoyed  for 
the  first  time  the  long-sought  view  of  the  Pa- 
cific. -They  reached  the  coast  at  Truxillo,  and 
travelled  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  lower 
Peru  to  Lima.  After  one  of  the  principal  de- 
signs of  their  Peruvian  journey,  the  observation 
of  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun,  was  ful- 
filled, they  embarked  from  Callao  in  Dec.  1802, 
and  after  a  wearisome  voyage  reached  Acapulco 
in  Mexico,  March  23,  1803.  They  arrived  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  in  April,  remained  there  a 
few  months,  and  then  visited  Guanajuato  and 
Valladolid,  the  province  of  Michoacan  near  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  which 
had  first  broken  out  in  1759,  and  returned  by 
way  of  Toluca  to  the  capital.  They  remained 
in  that  city,  then  distinguished  for  wealth  and 
the  culture  of  its  better  class  of  citizens,  long 
enough  to  arrange  their  rich  collections  and  to 
reduce  their  various  observations  to  order.  In 
Jan.  1804,  after  having  measured  the  volcano 
of  Toluca  and  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  they  de- 
scended through  the  oak  forests  of  Jalapa  to 
Vera  Cruz,  where  they  escaped  from  the  prev- 
alent yellow  fever.  'They  compared  their  baro- 
metric measurement  of  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  highland  of  Mexico  with  that  which  they 
had  formerly  completed  of  the  western  declivity, 
and  made  a  profile  of  the  country  from  sea  to 
sea,  the  first  that  was  ever  given  of  any  entire 


country.  On  March  7,  1804,  Humboldt  sailed 
from  the  coast  of  Mexico  for  Havana,  where 
during  a  two  mouths'  residence  he  completed 
the  materials  for  his  Essai  politique  sur  Vile 
de  Cuba  (Paris,  1826).  He  embarked  thence 
with  Bonpland  and  Montufar  for  Philadelphia, 
enjoyed  a  friendly  reception  at  "Washington  from 
President  Jefferson,  and  leaving  the  new  world 
landed  at  Bordeaux,  Aug.  3,  1804,  having  spent 
about  5  years  in  America,  and  gained  a  larger 
store  of  observations  and  collections  in  all  de- 
partments of  natural  science,  in  geography, 
statistics,  and  ethnography,  than  all  previous 
travellers.  He  selected  Paris  for  his  residence, 
no  other  city  offering  so  many  aids  to  sci- 
entific study  or  having  so  many  distinguished 
savants,  and  remained  there  till  March,  1805, 
arranging  his  numerous  collections  and  manu- 
scripts, and  experimenting  with  Gay-Lussac  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  polytechnic  school  on  the 
chemical  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Gay-Lussac,  who  exerted  a 
lasting  influence  on  his  chemical  studies,  in  a 
visit  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  also  by  Von 
Buch  on  his  return  through  Switzerland  to 
Berlin,  where,  after  an  absence  of  9  years,  he 
arrived.  Nov.  16,  1805.  In  the  hope  of  modify- 
ing the  ignominious  treaty  of  Tilsit  by  negotia- 
tion, the  government  resolved  in  1808  to  send 
the  young  brother  of  the  king,  Prince  William 
of  Prussia,  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris. 
During  the  French  occupation  of  Berlin  Hum- 
boldt had  been  busy  in  his  garden  making 
hourly  observations  of  the  magnetic  declination, 
and  he  now  unexpectedly  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  king  to  accompany  Prince  William 
on  his  difficult  mission,  and  to  aid  him  by  his 
greater  knowledge  of  influential  persons  and 
experience  of  the  world.  As  the  condition  of 
Germany  made  it  impracticable  to  publish  there 
his  large  scientific  works,  he  was  permitted  by 
King  Frederic  William  III.,  as  one  of  the  8 
foreign  members  of  the  French  academy  of  sci- 
ences, to  remain  in  Paris,  which  was  his  resi- 
dence, excepting  brief  periods  of  absence,  from 
1808  to  1827.  There  appeared  his  Voyage  aux  re- 
gions equinoxiales  du  nouveau  monde  (3  vols,  fol., 
with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1809-'25;  translated  into 
German,  6  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1825-32).  When 
in  1810  his  elder  brother  resigned  the  direction 
of  educational  affairs  in  Prussia  to  become  am- 
bassador at  Vienna,  the  former  post  was  urged 
upon  Humboldt  by  Hardenberg ;  but  he  de- 
clined it,  preferring  his  independence,  espe- 
cially as  the  publication  of  his  astronomical, 
zoological,  and  botanical  works  was  not  yet  far 
advanced.  Though  the  position  was  one  of  the 
highest  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  he  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  society  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
then  made  Paris  the  centre  of  intellectual  culture. 
There  he  became  one  of  the  celebrated  societe 
d'Arciuil.  He  had  also  already  decided  upon  a 
second  scientific  expedition  through  upper  India, 
the  region  of  the  Himalaya,  and  Thibet,  in  pre- 
paration for  which  he  was  diligently  learning 
the  Persian  language  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 
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nnd  Andre  do  Nerciat.  He  accepted  from  Count 
Eomanzoff  in  1812  an  invitation  to  accompany  a 
Russian  expedition  over  Kashgar  and  Yarkand 
to  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  but  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  Russia  and  France  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  plan.  The  political  events 
between  the  peace  of  Paris  and  the  congress  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  gave  him  occasion  for  several  ex- 
cursions. He  went  to  England  in  the  suite  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  1814,  again  in  company  with 
Arago  when  his  brother  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  London,  and  again  in  1818  with  Valen- 
ciennes from  Paris  to  Loudon  and  from  London 
to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  the  king  and  Har- 
denberg  wished  to  have  him  near  them  dur- 
ing the  congress.  He  also  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  congress  of  Verona  and  thence 
to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  in  1827,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  monarch,  gave  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  and  returned  by  w\ay  of  London 
and  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  where  in  the  following 
winter  he  delivered  public  lectures  on  the  cos- 
mos. In  1829  began  a  new  era  in  bis  active 
career,  lie  undertook,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  czar  Nicholas,  an  expedition  to  northern 
Asia,  the  Chinese  Soongaria,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  was  magnificently  fitted  out  by  the 
influence  of  the  minister,  Count  von  Cancrin. 
The  exploration  of  mines  of  gold  and  platinum, 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  outside  of  the  tropics, 
astronomical  and  magnetic  observations,  and 
geognostic  and  botanical  collections,  were  the 
principal  results  of  this  undertaking,  in  which 
Humboldt  was  accompanied  by  Ehrenberg  and 
Gustav  Rose.  Their  course  lay  through  Mos- 
cow, Kazan,  and  the  ruins  of  old  Bulghari  to 
Ekaterinburg,  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural,  the 
platinum  mines  at  Nijni  Taghilsk,  Bogoslovsk, 
Verhoturye,  and  Tobolsk,  to  Barnaul,  Sehlang- 
enberg,  and  Ustkamengorsk  in  the  Altai  region, 
and  thence  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  From  the 
snow-covered  Altai  mountains  the  travellers 
turned  toward  the  southern  part  of  the  Ural 
range,  and,  attended  by  a  jndk  of  armed  Cos- 
sacks, traversed  the  great  steppeof  Ischim,  passed 
through  Petropavlovsk,  Omsk,  Miask,  the  salt 
lake  of  Ilmen,  Zlatoosk,  Taganay,  Orenburg,  Ur- 
alsk (the  principal  seat  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks), 
Saratov  Dubovka,  Tzaritzyn,  and  the  beautiful 
Moravian  settlement  Sarepta,  to  Astrakhan  and 
the  Caspian  sea.  They  visited  the  Calmuck  chief- 
tain Sered  Dshab,  and  returned  by  Voronezh, 
Tula,  and  Moscow.  The  entire  journey  of  over 
10,000  miles  was  made  in  9  months;  its  results 
are  given  in  Rose's  Mincralogisch-geognostische 
Eeise  nach  dem  fral,  Altai  und  dem  Kaxpischen 
Heerc  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1837-'42),  and  in  Hum- 
boldt's Asic ecu trale,  recherches  sv r  les  chaincs  do 
montagnes  ct  la  climatologie  comparee  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1843  ;  translated  into  German  by  Mahl- 
mann,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1843-4).  It  extended  the 
knowledge  of  telluric  magnetism,  since  in  con- 
sequence of  it  the  Russian  imperial  academy 
established  a  series  of  magnetic  and  meteoro- 
logical stations  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Peking, 
an  example  Avhicb  was  afterward  followed  by 


the  British  government  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  convulsions  of  1830  gave  a  more 
political  direction  to  Humboldt's  activity  for 
several  years,  without  interrupting  his  scien- 
tific career.  He  had  accompanied  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia  in  May,  1S30,  to  "Warsaw,  to 
the  last  constitutional  diet  opened  by  the  em- 
peror Nicholas  in  person,  and  he  attended  the 
king  to  the  baths  of  Toplitz.  9  On  the  news  of 
the  French  revolution  and  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe,  be  was  selected,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  his  long  intimacy  with  the  house  of 
Orleans,  to  convey  to  Paris  the  Prussian  recog- 
nition of  the  new  monarch,  and  to  send  political 
advices  to  Berlin.  The  latter  office  fell  to  him 
again  in  1834-,5,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  ful- 
fil it  5  times  in  the  following  12  years,  residing 
4  or  5  months  in  Paris  on  each  mission.  To 
this  period  belongs  the  publication  of  bis  Exa- 
onen  critique  de  la  geographic  du  nouvcau  con- 
tinent (5  vols.,  Paris,  1835-8 ;  translated  into 
German  by  Ideler,  5  vols.,  Berlin,  1836  et  seq.). 
He  made  a  rapid  journey  with  King  Frederic 
William  IV.  to  England  in  1841,  to  attend  the 
baptism  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  Denmark  in 
1845,  and  resided  in  Paris  several  months  in 
1847-'8,  from  which  time  he  lived  in  Prussia, 
usually  in  Berlin,  pursuing  his  scientific  labors 
in  bis  advanced  age  with  undiminished  zeal  and 
energy. — Humboldt  is  distinguished,  as  a  man 
of  science,  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
researches,  and  especially  for  the  skill  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  be  connected  bis  own 
observations  with  all  the  stores  of  previous 
knowledge,  and  for  the  clearness  with  which  he 
expounded  facts  in  their  relations.  This  tenden- 
cy appeared  in  one  of  bis  earliest  works  on  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  in  which, 
after  the  progress  of  physiology  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  may  still  be  seen  the  sagacity  of 
his  experiments  on  galvanism,  aud  the  truth  of 
most  of  the  inferences  which  he  drew.  In  his 
travels  he  measured  elevations,  and  investigated 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  thermometrical  re- 
lations, at  the  same  time  collecting  herbariums, 
and  founding,  by  a  combination  of  the  materials 
in  bis  hands,  the  new  science  of  the  geography 
of  plants.  Linnseus  and  some  of  his  successors 
bad  observed  some  of  the  more  palpable  phe- 
nomena of  the  migrations  of  plants,  without, 
however,  considering  elevation  or  temperature. 
It  remained  for  Humboldt  to  bring  together  the 
vast  series  of  facts  collected  from  the  most  re- 
mote points,  to  combine  them  with  his  own  ob- 
servations, to  show  their  connection  with  the 
laws  of  physics,  and  to  develop  the  principles  in 
accordance  with  which  the  infinitely  numerous 
forms  of  the  vegetable  world  have  been  spread 
over  the  earth.  He  was  the  first  to  see  that 
this  distribution  is  connected  with  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air,  as  well  as  with  the  altitudes  of 
the  surface  on  which  they  grow,  and  he  system- 
atized his  researches  into  a  general  exposition 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  distribution  of  plants 
is  regulated.  Connected  with  this  subject  he 
made  those  extensive  investigations  into  the 
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mean  temperature  of  a  large  number  of  places 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  which  led  to  the 
drawing  of  the  isothermal  lines,  so  important 
in  their  influence  in  shaping  physical  geography 
and  giving  accuracy  to  the  mode  of  representing 
natural  phenomena.  Before  Humboldt  we  had 
no  graphic  representations  of  complex  natural 
phenomena,  which  make  them  easily  compre- 
hensible, even  to  minds  of  moderate  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  mode 
of  representing  natural  phenomena  has  rendered 
it  possible  to  introduce  into  the  more  element- 
ary works  the  broadest  generalizations  from  the 
investigations  of  Humboldt  in  South  America. 
By  associating  many  important  questions  with 
botany,  he  made  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  natural  sciences.  He  showed  the  pow- 
erful influence  exercised  by  vegetable  nature 
upon  the  soil,  upon  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  upon  the  historical  development  of  the 
human  race.  This  new  view  of  the  connection 
between  the  physical  sciences  and  human  his- 
tory opened  a  path  which  has  been  followed 
by  a  school  of  subsequent  investigators  with 
novel  and  important  results.  Though  wholly 
free  from  mystical  meanings  and  obscure  phra- 
seology, his  works  are  marked  by  poetical  con- 
ceptions of  nature  wherever  it  is  his  aim  to 
present  broad  and  complete  pictures.  His 
delineations  of  the  tropical  countries  give  de- 
light to  readers  who  have  no  special  knowl- 
edge or  interest  in  natural  history.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  even  the  coasts  of  the 
immense  Spanish  colonies  in  America  were 
Bcarcely  known,  and  but  little  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  best  maps.  More  than  700  places 
of  which  he  made  astronomical  measurements 
were  calculated  anew  by  Oltmann,  whose  work 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1808-10)  forms  the  4th  part  of 
Humboldt's  "Travels."  He  himself  made  the 
map  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  atlas  of  Mexico.  It  was  with 
the  barometer  in  his  hands  that  he  travelled  from 
Bogota  to  Lima,  ascended  the  peaks  of  Teneriffe, 
Cbiuiborazo,  and  numerous  other  mountains,  and 
he  made  459  measurements  of  altitude,  which 
were  often  confirmed  by  trigonometrical  calcu- 
lations. His  measurements  in  Germany  and  Si- 
beria, combined  with  those  made  by  other  trav- 
ellers, furnished  valuable  results  to  geography, 
and  were  the  foundation  of  theories  of  the  dis- 
persion of  plants  and  animals.  Climatology  was 
intimately  connected  with  his  researches.  By 
his  daily  record  of  the  meteorological,  ther- 
mometrical,  and  electrical  phenomena  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  he  gave  a 
model  to  Bonssingault,  Pentland,  and  others, 
and  instituted  the  science  of  comparative  cli- 
matology. Originally  educated  to  be  a  geolo- 
gist, he  early  emancipated  himself  from  the  pre- 
vailing views  of  the  last  century,  and  not  only 
made  special  observations,  but  gave  comparative 
views  of  the  geological  formation  of  continents. 
He  was  the  first  to  entertain  the  idea  of  es- 
timating the  average  elevation  of  continents 
above  the  sea,  previous  geographers  and  geol- 


ogists having  considered  only  the  altitude  of 
mountain  chains  and  of  the  lower  lands.  His 
principal  works  in  this  department  are  :  Phy- 
sique generate  et  geologie  (Paris,  1807) ;  Essai 
geognostique  sur  le  gisement  des  roches  dans  les 
deux  hemispheres  (Varinarul  Strasbourg,  1823-"'6); 
and  Fragments  de  geologie  et  climatologie  A-sia- 
iique  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1831 ;  translated  into  (ier- 
man  by  Lowenberg,  Berlin,  1832).  The  phenom- 
ena of  the  volcanoes  of  South  America  and  Italy 
ho  keenly  observed  and  explained.  In  connection 
with  Bonpland,  he  made  very  important  observa- 
tions on  the  sites,  uses,  and  structure  of  plants, 
which  he  also  regarded  in  their  relations  to  man 
and  from  a  politico-economical  point  of  view. 
His  principal  botanical  works  are  on  the  geog- 
raphy of  plants :  Essai  s'ur  la  geographie  des 
plantes  (Paris,  1805),  and  De  Distribution  Geo- 
graphica  Plantar  um  secundum  Cozli  Temperiem 
et  Altitudinem  Montium  (Paris,  1817).  The  rich 
herbarium  collected  by  him  and  Bonpland  con- 
tained more  than  5,000  species  of  phaneroga- 
mous plants,  of  which  3,500  were  new.  They 
were  arranged  and  illustrated  by  Humboldt, 
Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  in  the  following  works, 
which  form  the  0th  part  of  his  "Travels:" 
Plantes  equinoxiales,  recueillies  au  Mexique  et 
dans  Vile  de  Cuba  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1809  et  seq., 
with  144  plates);  Monographic  des  luelastomes 
et  autres  genres  du  meme  ordre  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1809-'23,  with  120  colored  plates);  NovaGenera 
et  Species  Plantarum,  &c.  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1815— 
'25,  with  700  plates);  Mimoses  et  autres  plantes 
legumineuses  du  nouteau  continent  (Paris,  1819- 
'24,  with  CO  plates);  Synopsis  Plantarum,  &c. 
(4  vols.,  Strasbourg  and  Paris,  1823-'6) ;  Revi- 
sion des  graminees  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1829-'34,  with 
220  colored  plates).  The  zoological  results  of 
his  travels  are  contained  in  his  Recueil  d^obser- 
vations  de  zoologie  et  d'anatomie  comparee  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1805-32),  in  the  publication  of 
which  he  was  aided  by  Cuvier,  Latreille,  .and 
Valenciennes.  Another  costly  work,  the  Vues 
des  Cordilleres  et  monuments  des  peuples  in- 
digenes de  VAmerique  (Paris,  1810,  with  69 
plates),  contains  elaborate  pictures  of  the  scen- 
ery of  the  Andes  and  of  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  civilization  of  the  aborigines.  They 
were  the  first  examples  of  landscapes  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  truth  of  natural  history. 
The  study  of  the  great  architectural  works  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  led  Hum- 
boldt to  investigations  of  their  languages,  rec- 
ords, early  culture,  and  migrations.  Statistics 
and  ethnography  were  greatly  advanced  by 
him,  he  being  the  first  foreigner  to  whom  the 
archives  of  the  colonies  were  opened.  In  this 
department  his  treatment  was  peculiar,  for  his 
E.ssai  politique  sur  le  royaume  de  la  Nouvelle 
Espagne  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1811)  contained  statis- 
tics united  with  the  facts  of  natural  history,  and 
presented  various  doctrines  of  political  econo- 
my from  a  new  point  of  view.  Especially  ori- 
ginal and  influential  were  his  reflections  on  the 
culture  of  the  soil  under  different  climates  and 
on  its  effects  upon  civilization,  and  on  the  circu- 
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lation  of  the  precious  metals,  as  if  by  ebb  and 
flow,  when  rich  mines  are  anywhere  discovered 
or  new  relations  established  between  different 
peoples.  Beside  his  general  works,  he  made 
many  special  investigations,  as  his  treatise  on 
the  geography  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  he 
appears  at  once  as  historian,  astronomer,  and 
savant,  his  chemical  labors  with  Gay-Lussac, 
his  system  of  isothermal  lines,  his  experiments 
on  the  gymnotus  and  on  the  respiration  of  fishes, 
and  numerous  contributions  to  physical  geogra- 
phy. Soon  after  his  return  from  America  he  gave 
a  general  sketch  of  the  results  of  his  inquiries 
in  his  Ansichten  der  Xatur  (Stuttgart,  1808),  in 
which  he  aimed  to  present  a  picture  of  the  phys- 
ical world  exclusive  of  every  thing  that  relates 
to  the  turmoil  of  human  society  and  the  ambi- 
tions of  individual  men ;  and  in  the  eveniug  of  his 
life  he  determined  to  give  a  systematic  view  of 
the  results  of  his  investigation  and  thought  in 
the  Avhole  domain  of  natural  science.  This  was 
the  design  of  his  "Kosmos"  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1845-58),  which  explains  the  physical  universe 
according  to  its  dependencies  and  relations, 
grasps  nature  as  a  whole  moved  and  animated  by 
internal  forces,  and  by  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion shows  the  unity  which  prevails  amid  its 
variety.  It  was  translated  into  all  the  European 
languages,  and  has  been  without  an  equal  in 
giving  an  impulse  to  natural  studies.  Imita- 
tions, explanations,  complements,  and  confuta- 
tions have  since  appeared  in  great  numbers.  The 
best  works  designed  to  give  it  a  more  general 
and  effective  character  were  by  Schaller,  Cotta, 
and  Bromine.  To  the  personal  influence  of 
Humboldt  is  due  nearly  all  that  the  Prussian 
government  did  for  science  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  He  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen for  many  a  young  student,  was  the  protector 
of  many  unfortunate  scholars,  and  by  an  irre- 
proachable and  generous  life  obtained  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  men  of  learning,  while  he  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  princes.  The  personal  hab- 
its of  Humboldt  were  very  peculiar.  He  slept 
but  4  hours,  rose  at  6  in  the  winter  and  5  in  the 
summer,  studied  two  hours,  drank  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  returned  to  his  study  to  answer  let- 
ters, of  which  he  received  at  a  low  estimation 
100,000  annually.  From  12  to  2  he  received 
visits,  and  then  returned  to  study  till  the  dinner 
hour.  From  4  till  11  he  passed  at  the  table, 
generally  in  company  Avith  the  king,  but  some- 
times at  the  meeting  of  learned  societies,  or  in 
the  company  of  friends.  At  11  he  retired  to 
his  study,  and  his  best  books  are  said  to  have 
been  written  at  midnight.  lie  died  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  two  weeks,  and  in  the  long  pro- 
cession which  followed  his  funeral  car  to  the 
tomb  were  the  ministers  of  state,  generals  of 
the  army,  professors  in  the  university,  officers 
of  the  court,  the  diplomatic  corps,  academicians, 
students,  aud  citizens ;  and  the  coffin  was  re- 
ceived at  the  church  by  the  prince  regent  and 
the  princes  of  Prussia.  "  The  influence  he  ex- 
orted  upon  science,"  says  Agassiz,  "  is  incal- 
culable.    With  him  ends  a  great  period  in  the 


history  of  science,  a  period  to  which  Cuvier, 
Laplace,  Arago,  Gay-Lussac,  De  Oandolle,  and 
Robert  Brown  belonged." — The  life  of  Hum- 
boldt was  written  by  Klencke  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1852).  His  "  Travels,"  "  Kostnos,"  and  "  Views 
of  Naturo"  form  9  vols,  in  Bonn's  "Scientific 
Library."  A  volume  of  his  "  Life,  Travels,  and 
Books  "  was  prepared  by  P.  II.  Stoddard  (New 
York,  1859). 

HUMBOLDT,  Karl  Wilhelm  voir,  baron, 
a  German  scholar  and  statesman,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Potsdam,  June  22,  1767,  died 
at  Tegel,  April  8, 1835.  His  early  education  was 
conducted  by  Canrpe,  celebrated  for  his  writings 
on  education,  and  later  by  the  philosopher  Engel, 
whoso  instructions  appear  strongly  marked  in 
the  literary  style  formed  by  Humboldt,  and 
which  is  shown  in  his  first  essay,  written  at  tho 
age  of  18,  on  God,  providence,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  In  1788  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  thence 
to  Gottingen,  where  he  studied  philology  under 
the  care  of  Heyne.  He  here  became  intimate 
with  George  Forster,  and  through  him  with 
Jacobi  and  Johannes  von  Midler.  When  the 
French  revolution  broke  out,  Wilhelm  Hum- 
boldt, who  had  long  been  a  reader  of  Pousseau, 
went  to  Paris  (July,  1789),  in  company  with 
Campe  ;  and  the  result  of  his  observations  there 
was  a  great  distrust  of  many  theories  and  ab- 
stract ideas  which  he  had  previously  held.  Two 
years  later  he  published  his  first  work  on  the 
subject,  a  memoir  in  the  Berliner  Monatsclirift 
(1792),  entitled  Ideen  ilier  Staatsnerfassung 
durch  die  neue  Franzosische  Constitution  veran- 
lasst,  in  which  he  combated  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  constitution  on  untried  theories. 
He  discussed  the  subject  more  fully  at  a  later 
date  in  a  separate  book :  Idees  sur  un  essai 
de  determiner  les  limites  de  faction  que  doit 
exercer  Vetat.  After  completing  this  work  he 
lost  the  manuscript,  Avhich  Avas  not  found  or 
published  until  after  his  death.  In  it  he  com- 
bats the  theory  of  subordinating  the  individual 
to  the  state,  contending  for  individual  liberty. 
About  this  time  philology  and  archaeology  Avere 
becoming  prominent  objects  of  investigation, 
and  Humboldt,  under  the  guidance  of  Ileyne 
and  Wolf,  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  tho 
study  of  Greek  literature  and  art.  Tho  result 
appeared  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Greeks"  (1792), 
which  Avas  warmly  praised  byDahlberg  and  Schil- 
ler, while  Wolf  himself,  14  years  later,  admitted, 
in  his  Darstellung  der  Alterthums-  Wissenschaft, 
his  great  obligations  to  Humboldt.  In  July, 
1791,  Humboldt  married  Caroline  Dacheroden, 
a  brilliant  Avoman,  avIio  shared  Avith  him  his 
Greek  studies.  In  1793,  at  Jena,  he  contracted 
Avith  Schiller  an  intimacy  which  had  great  in- 
fluence on  his  studies,  the  poet  inducing  him  to 
apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophy  and 
aesthetics.  To  this  intimacy  Avas  added  that  of 
Goethe,  Avho  Avas  then  writing  "Hermann  and 
Dorothea."  This  work  owed  much  to  tho 
criticisms  and  care  of  Humboldt,  who  not  only 
superintended  its  printing,  but  Avrote  a  com- 
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mentary  on  it  which  ranks  as  a  masterpiece  of 
German  criticism.  In  17(J7,  having  lost  his  fa- 
ther, he  began  his  travels.  Goethe  and  Wolf  sup- 
plied him  with  copious  notes  and  programmes 
of  study  to  be  used  in  Italian  travel.  Having 
remained  with  his  family  sometime  at  Dresden, 
visiting  Korner,  he  went  to  Vienna  and  thence 
to  Paris,  whore  he  arrived  in  Nov.  1797.  After 
remaining  a  year  and  a  half  in  Paris,  lie  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  travelled  during  G  months.  At 
this  time  he  was  occupied  with  his  system  of 
comparative  anthropology,  or  a  philosophical 
history  of  mental  development,  in  which  every 
phase  of  literature  should  be  traced  to  a  cor- 
responding civilization.  This  he  based  on  phi- 
lology, and  his  first  studies  were  directed  to  the 
old  Spanish  languages,  and  particularly  the 
Basque.  Ho  returned  to  France  with  a  vast 
amount  of  material.  So  earnestly  did  lie  pursue 
these  studies  that  one  day,  wishing  to  acquire  cer- 
tain information,  he  left  his  family  in  Paris  and 
departed  abruptly  for  the  Basque  provinces  to 
obtain  it.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1801,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  Prussian  resident  min- 
ister in  Koine,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
as  much  in  diplomacy  as  in  letters.  His  knowl- 
edge of  art  enabled  him  to  cultivate  friendly 
personal  relations,  and  his  hotel  became  a  point 
of  union  for  the  most  intelligent  men  in  Eome. 
His  letters  to  Goctl  ie  and  Sch  iller,  his  translations 
of  Pindar  and  ^Eschylns,  and  the  poems  written 
during  this  period,  indicate  great  activity  and 
versatility.  In  1806  the  defeat  of  Prussia  at 
Jena  rendered  his  political  position  a  most  try- 
ing one.  He  remained  unwillingly  at  Rome 
during  1807,  being  desirous  of  contributing  his 
aid  to  his  country  while  recovering  from  its 
disasters.  In  1808  he  was  recalled  by  family 
affairs,  and  was  immediately  appointed  min- 
ister of  state  for  the  departments  of  religion, 
public  education,  and  medical  establishments. 
He  was  called  under  very  trying  circumstances, 
in  Jan.  1809,  to  reorganize  public  instruction 
in  Prussia;  and  the  prominent  position  which 
that  cftuntry  at  present  holds  in  education  is 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  him.  He  also  aided 
in  founding  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810. 
All  his  reforms  were  effected  during  a  period 
of  general  confusion,  and  in  the  face  of  op- 
position which  demanded  great  firmness,  and 
often  severity.  When  they  were  fairly  es- 
tablished, he  reentered  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  on  June  14,  1810,  was  appointed  minister 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.  At  Prague  he  met 
Avith  the  minister  Stein,  who  was  then  flying 
from  the  pursuit  of  Napoleon,  and  with  him 
concerted  the  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  polit- 
ical struggles  of  the  day.  Stein  ha*d  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  energetic  reforms  of 
Humboldt,  and  now  gave  him  his  full  confi- 
dence. His  task  at  the  court  of  Austria  was  to 
effect  the  reconciliation  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
to  consolidate  the  strength  of  Germany,  and  to 
excite  it  against  Napoleon.  The  difficulty  of 
the  effort  was  greatly  increased  during  the  resi- 
lience of  Humboldt  at  Vienna  by  the  passive 


position  assumed  by  Austria  after  the  campaign 
of  1809,  and  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa  to 
Napoleon  in  1810.  Finally  in  1813,  when  Prus- 
sia rose  against  Napoleon,  the  conference  of 
Prague  was  held.  At  this  most  critical  period 
the  perseverance  of  Humboldt  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  doubts  of  Metternich.  After 
the  treaty  of  Aug.  10,  1813,  which  united  the 
powers  of  Europe  against  Napoleon,  and  which 
was  decided  by  Austria,  Stein  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  count  of  Miinster  declaring  that  the  course 
taken  by  Austria  was  entirely  duo  to  Humboldt. 
Talleyrand  said  of  him  that  there  were  not  in  Eu- 
rope three  men  of  his  ability.  He  manifested 
the  same  shrewdness,  reserve,  and  energy  at  the 
conferences  of  1813-14  at  Frankfort,  Chatillon, 
Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna.  During  his 
diplomatic  career  he  showed  great  genius  in  de- 
bate, quickness  of  reply,  and  a  most  delicate, 
cutting  irony.  In  1816  he  went  to  Frankfort 
as  minister,  and  in  1818  to  London  and  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  the  min- 
istry, and  charged  with  settling  the  territorial 
difficulties  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  At  this  time  the 
king  of  Prussia  determined  not  to  introduce  the 
representative  system  promised  to  the  people. 
Other  points  of  difficulty  arose,  and  Humboldt 
disagreed  with  his  colleagues.  By  a  decree  of 
Dec.  31,  1819,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  min- 
istry and  deprived  of  his  state  appointments. 
He  now  retired  to  private  life,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  contributions  to  phi- 
lology from  this  time  were  very  extensive, 
and  of  such  importance  that  it  has  been  said 
that  before  him  great  minds,  such  as  Herder, 
Adelung,  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  had  led  the 
way,  but  Humboldt  was  the  first  who  made  of 
philology  a  science.  Having  formed  the  inten- 
tion to  follow  all  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  in 
detail  in  order  to  establish  the  connection  be- 
tween India  and  Europe,  he  began  with  his 
work  TJeber die  Kawi-Sprache  avf  der  InselJava 
(Berlin,  1836),  in  which  he  traces  the  languages, 
history,  and  literature  of  the  Malay  races.  His 
principal  works  are  a  number  of  criticisms  col- 
lected in  the  Acsthetische  Versuche  (Brunswick, 
1799);  a  translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of 
yEschylus,  a  work  containing  also  valuable  re- 
searches into  the  Greek  language  and  metres; 
the  Bcrichtigungcn  und  Zusdtze  zu  Adehtng's 
Mithridates  (Berlin,  1817);  Prufungdcr  Unter- 
suchungen  uber  die  Urbewohner  Spaniens,  &c. 
(1821);  BhagavadgUta  (1820);  and  TJeber  den 
Dualis  (1828).  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished by  his  brother  Alexander  (4  vols.  8vo., 
1841).  His  collection  of  MSS.  and  books  he 
bequeathed  to  the  royal  library  of  Berlin. 

HUME,  David,  a  Scottish  metaphysician  and 
historian,  born  in  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711, 
died  Aug.  25,  1776.  His  father,  Joseph  Hume, 
was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Ninewells  in 
Berwickshire,  which  had  long  been  in  the  fam- 
ily. He  died  during  the  infancy  of  the  histo- 
rian, leaving  three  children,  who  were  brought 
up  by  their  mother  with  great  strictness,  ten- 
derness, and  frugality.     Hume,  having  early 
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shown  a  fondness  for  study,  "was  intended  for 
the  bar.  He  passed  through  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  but  was  drawn  away  from  bis  legal 
studies  by  that  love  for  literature  which  became 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  and  the  great  source 
of  his  enjoyments.  At  16  he  began  to  govern 
his  conduct  by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and 
prepared  himself  to  meet  with  composure  the 
strokes  of  fortune.  He  was  already,  too,  a  scep- 
tic in  matters  of  religion.  His  inheritance  as  a 
younger  son  being  small,  in  1734  he  entered  a 
counting  room  at  Bristol,  whence  after  a  few 
months  he  passed  over  into  France,  and  lived  for 
three  years  with  great  economy  while  compos- 
ing his  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature/'  In  1738 
he  printed  his  work  in  London.  It  was  noticed 
with  some  favor  by  a  literary  periodical  of  the 
day,  but  Hume,  in  his  "  Own  Life,"  states  that 
it  "fell  dead  born  from  the  press."  Returning 
to  live  at  Ninewells,  he  printed  anonymously 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1742,  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Essays,"  which  was  well  received.  He  next 
sought  a  professorship  in  the  Edinburgh  univer- 
sity, but  his  sceptical  principles  prevented  his 
success.  In  1745  he  went  to  live  as  companion 
to  the  marquis  of  Aunandale,  on  a  yearly  sal- 
ary of  £300 ;  but  the  marquis  was  insane,  and 
Hume  soon  found  his  position  in  the  family  ex- 
ceedingly painful.  He  remained  here  a  year. 
In  1746  Gen.  St.  Clair  invited  him  to  become 
his  private  secretary,  in  an  expedition  designed 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  but  which  was 
finally  directed  against  the  coast  of  France. 
Hume  was  also  made  judge  advocate  in  the 
army,  and  was  highly  popular  with  his  military 
associates.  When  St.  Clair  went  as  minister  to 
Turin,  he  took  Hume  with  him  as  his  secretary. 
On  his  way  to  Italy  he  passed  through  Germa- 
ny, sailed  down  the  Danube,  and  at  Vienna  was 
presented  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Lord 
Charlemont,  who  met  the  philosopher  in  the 
court  circles  of  Turin,  describes  him  as  tall,  un- 
gainly, and  fat,  with  an  unmeaning  face,  heavy 
features,  and  spiritless  eyes;  he  wore  awk- 
wardly a  military  dress,  and  spoke  with  a  broad 
Scotch  accent ;  but  his  good  humor,  simplici- 
ty, and  real  benevolence  won  general  regard. 
While  at  Turin,  his  "Inquiry  concerning  the 
Human  Understanding,"  a  new  casting  of  the 
unfortunate  "Treatise,"  was  printed  at  London 
with  indifferent  success.  On  his  return  from 
Italy  in  1749,  he  lived  with  his  brother  and 
sister  at  Ninewells,  his  mother  being  now  dead, 
and  there  wrote  his  "Political  Discourses"  and 
the  "  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals."  These  were  printed  in  1752,  and  the 
"Discourses"  were  generally  admired.  His 
brother  having  married,  Hume  and  his  sister 
commenced  housekeeping  on  a  frugal  scale  at 
Edinburgh,  and  he  now  boasted  to  his  friends, 
with  philosophic  good  humor,  that  he  was 
worth  £1,000,  and  wanted  nothing.  In  1752, 
after  strong  opposition,  ho  was  chosen  librarian 
of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh,  and 
now  began  his  "History  of  England."  He 
wrote  rapidly,  and  without  laborious  research. 


The  first  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,"  containing  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  came  out  toward  the  end  of 
1754  amid  general  disapprobation,  and  the  au- 
thor relates  that  in  bis  disappointment  he 
thought  of  changing  his  name  and  hiding  in 
some  obscure  retreat  iu  Frauce.  His  tory  lean- 
ings and  his  open  scepticism  displeased  the  rul- 
ing political  and  religious  parties  of  the  day. 
The  history,  however,  had  a  sale  in  Edinburgh, 
but  in  London  only  45  copies  were  taken  in  a 
year.  Dr.  Herring,  primate  of  England,  and 
Dr.  Stone,  primate  of  Ireland,  sent  word  to  the 
author  not  to  be  discouraged.  In  1756  he  pub- 
lished a  second  volume,  embracing  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  which  was  better  re- 
ceived. Hume  had  now  formed  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  the  professional  and  literary  men 
of  Scotland,  his  amiable  manners  and  pure  mor- 
als having  conquered  the  prejudices  excited  by 
his  sceptical  opinions.  The  general  assembly 
of  1755,  however,  condemned  his  writings,  and 
even  threatened  him  with  excommunication; 
but  the  moderate  party,  led  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
turned  aside  the  blow.  In  1757  appeared  his 
-  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  which  Dr.  Hurd 
attacked  in  a  violent  pamphlet.  Hume  mean- 
while became  the  patron  of  the  rising  literature 
of  Scotland.  He  aided  the  blind  poet  Blacklock, 
and  encouraged  Wilkie,  author  of  the  "Epigo- 
niad."  He  had  no  literary  jealousy,  and  labored 
Avith  ardor  to  advance  the  fame  of  Robertson, 
Adam  Smith,  and  almost  every  Scottish  author 
of  his  time.  Toward  the  end  of  1758  he  went 
to  Loudon  to  publish  the  "History  of  the  House 
of  Tudor."  It  appeared  in  1759,  and  was  se- 
verely criticized,  while  Robertson's  "  Histo- 
ry of  Scotland"  was  everywhere  praised.  In 
1*761  Hume  published  two  volumes  contain- 
ing the  earlier  portion  of  the  English  annals. 
He  proposed  to  write  two  more  volumes  to  em- 
brace the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  but 
this  design  was  not  fulfilled.  By  the  sale  of  his 
copyrights,  for  which  he  received  large  prices, 
he  had  now  gathered  a  moderate  fortune,  and 
lived  in  James  court,  Edinburgh,  in  philosophic 
ease.  But  in  1763  the  marquis  of  Hertford  in- 
vited him  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  where 
the  marquis  was  appointed  minister  ;  he  prom- 
ised Hume  that  he  should  be  made  secretary 
to  the  embassy.  Hume  at  first  declined  the 
invitation,  fearing  to  lose  happiness  in  ambi- 
tion, but  finally  attended  the  marquis,  and  was 
received  at  Paris  with  signal  distinction.  The 
whole  royal  family,  the  French  philosophers, 
the  nobility,  and  particularly  the  ladies  of  high 
rank  and  fashion,  overwhelmed  him  with  their 
attentions,  and  Hume  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
Scotland  that  Louis  XIV.  had  never  suffered 
so  much  flattery  in  three  weeks  as  he  had  done. 
In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  however,  he 
still  retained  his  moderation,  simplicity,  and 
composure.  When  Lord  Hertford  left  Paris, 
he  became  charge  d'affaires,  and  conducted 
several  diplomatic  measures  with  prudence  and 
skill.     In  the  beginning  of  1766  he  returned  to 
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England,  bringing  with  him  Rousseau,  who 
60ught  there  a  refuge  from  persecution.  Hume 
provided  Rousseau  with  retired  lodgings  in 
Derbyshire,  and  obtained  for  him  a  pension 
from  the  king.  But  this  singular  person  soon 
afterward  wrote  a  letter  to  Hume,  accusing 
him  of  desiring  to  destroy  his  fame.  Their 
quarrel  made  a  great  sensation,  and  Hume  in 
self-defence  published  the  letters  that  had  pass- 
ed between  them.  In  1766  Hume  went  to 
Edinburgh,  but  was  invited  by  Gen.  Conway 
the  next  year  to  become  under  secretary  of 
state.  He  remained  in  London  until  Conway 
wras  superseded,  and  in  1769  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  now  rich,  being  worth  £1,000  a 
year,  and  employed  himself  in  building  a  house, 
and  in  the  pleasures  of  society.  By  March  23, 
1775,  his  health  began  to  decline.  The  next 
spring  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Gib- 
bon, who  had  sent  him  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Decline  and  Fall."  In  April,  1776,  he  fin- 
ished his  "  Own  Life,"  a  concise  narrative  of 
his  literary  career.  After  a  journey  to  Bath, 
in  company  with  John  Home,  he  returned- to 
Edinburgh  to  die.  Five  days  before  his  death 
he  wrote  to  the  countess  de  Boufflers  :  "  I  see 
death  gradually  approach  without  any  anxiety 
or  regret.  I  salute  you  with  great  affection  and 
regard  for  the  last  time."  He  died  cheerfully 
and  easily,  without  apparent  pain,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  Calton  hill  grave  yard,  Edinburgh,  where 
a  monument  to  him  was  erected.  Hume's 
character  was  singularly  pure  and  beneficent. 
He  was  charitable  when  he  had  little  to  spare, 
his  temper  was  mild  and  even,  and  his  friends 
spoke  of  him  as  wise  and  good  above  other 
men.  His  enemies  have  accused  him  of  insin- 
cerity, arid  of  inculcating  principles  dangerous 
to  human  happiness.  As  a  historian  he  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  Eng- 
lish writers.  His  narrative  is  interesting,  his 
style  almost  faultless,  and  with  happy  ease  he 
blends  profound  thought,  distinct  portraiture, 
and  skilful  appeals  to  the  feelings,  ne  wants, 
however,  accuracy  and  impartiality.  His  "Es- 
says" are  clear,  thoughtful,  and  novel,  but  show 
little  imagination  or  inventive  power.  He  founds 
his  ethical  system  upon  utility,  and  would  de- 
termine the  moral  value  of  actions  by  their 
consequences.  His  metaphysical  speculations 
cannot  be  said  to  form  a  complete  or  a  well 
ordered  system.  He  asserts  that  the  mind  is 
conscious  only  of  impressions  and  ideas,  and 
that  the  impression  always  precedes  the  idea; 
there  are  therefore  no  cognitions  but  those 
derived  from  external  sources.  He  adopts  the 
representative  theory,  and  infers  that  there  is 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  existence  of  mind  than 
there  is  of  matter.  Belief  is  only  a  vivid  idea. 
He  traces  the  course  of  thought  to  the  law  of 
association,  which  he  founds  upon  three  princi- 
ples, resemblance,  contiguity,  and  cause  and  ef- 
fect. But  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  is  only 
a  habit  of  the  mind,  resulting  from  experience. 
There  is  no  proof  that  similar  causes  will  always 
produce  similar  effects.     Thus  all  is  uncertain- 


ty, and  the  mind  is  reduced  to  general  scepti- 
cism. To  these  theories  the  Scottish  philoso- 
phers, led  by  Reid,  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
common  sense,  accepting  as  true  whatever  is 
generally  believed.  Kant  and  his  German  fol- 
lowers, excited  by  Hume's  doubts,  invented  on 
the  other  hand  the  theory  that  the  mind  creates, 
by  its  own  action,  a  certain  number  of  cogni- 
tions, which  they  have  attempted  to  define.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  again,  destroying  the  theory 
of  representation,  asserts  that  of  immediate  per- 
ception. Each  of  these  schools  of  metaphysics 
therefore  had  its  origin  in  the  scepticism  of 
Hume.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
effect  of  his  writings,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Hume's  intellect  presents  a  rare  example  of  the 
union  of  high  philosophical  power  with  great 
refinement,  and  a  clear  and  almost  faultless 
mode  of  expression. — Hume's  history  was  con- 
tinued by  Smollett  from  the  revolution  to  the 
death  of  George  II.,  and  an  addition  has  since 
been  made,  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1835, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes.  One  of  the  latest 
editions  is  in  18  vols.  12mo.  (London,  1856). 
The  best  editions  of  his  philosophical  works 
are  those  of  Edinburgh,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1836,  and 
of  Boston,  U.  S.,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1854.  The  latter 
is  the  more  complete.  See  the  "Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  David  Hume,"  edited  by  John 
Hill  Burton  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1847). 

HUME,  James  Deacon,  an  English  civil- 
ian, born  in  Newington,  Surrey,  April  28, 
1774,  died  in  Reigate,  Jan.  12,  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  the  age 
of  16  received  a  clerkship  in  the  custom  house. 
Be  married  in  1798,  and  a  few  years  later 
removed  to  Pinner,  near  Harrow,  where  he 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  at  the  same 
time  fulfilling  his  official  duties  in  London.  He 
relinquished  his  farming  occupations  in  1822. 
A  report  written  by  him  for  the  use  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  custom  house  introduced 
him  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  ifuskisson.  With 
the  sanction  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  ho 
began  in  1823  the  task  of  consolidating  the 
laws  of  the  customs,  which  had  accumulated 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  number  of 
1,500  often  confused  and  contradictory  statutes. 
After  nearly  3  years  of  labor  by  night  and  day, 
he  produced  his  compilation  and  revision,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  1825,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Huskisson  "  the  perfection  of 
codification."  In  11  intelligible  statutes  he 
contrived  to  preserve  all  that  was  requisite. 
The  government  immediately  voted  him  £6,000 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  He  soon 
became  connected  with  the  board  of  trade, 
where  he  was  so  much  in  request  at  the  consul- 
tations that  in  1828  the  office  of  joint  secretary 
was  created  for  him.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  controller  of  the  customs, 
which  he  had  held  for  38  years.  "  The  history 
of  the  board  of  trade,"  says  Sir  James  Graham, 
"  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  close 
of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume's  services  at  that  board, 
may  be  considered  as  the  history  of  Mr.  Deacon 
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Hume  himself ;  for  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
that  department,  and  every  good  measure 
which  was  adopted  in  rapid  succession  at  that 
period  either  received  his  earnest  support,  or 
may  he  traced  to  his  wise  suggestion."  It  was 
through  him  that  the  forgeries  of  Fauntleroy 
were  discovered  in  1824.  In  1840,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strain  of  his  long  and  severe  labors 
upon  his  health,  he  retired  from  the  hoard  of 
trade,  received  an  annual  pension  from  the  gov- 
erment  of  £1,500,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Eeigate.  He  was,  however,  often  consulted  by 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  his  evidence  before  the 
import  duties  committee  in  1840  had  great 
weight  with  the  leading  men  of  all  parties.  Be- 
side his  numerous  and  important  official  papers, 
he  wrote  occasionally  for  periodicals  on  politico- 
economical  subjects.  A  memoir  of  his  life  has 
been  written  by  Charles  Badham  (London,  1859). 
HUME,  Joseph,  a  British  statesman  and  re- 
former, born  in  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  Jan. 
1777,  died  in  Burnley  hall,  Norfolk,  Feb.  20, 
1855.  At  about  the  age  of  9  he  lost  his  father, 
the  master  of  a  small  fishing  or  trading  vessel, 
but  was  enabled  by  the  thrift  and  industry  of  his 
mother,  who  established  a  retail  crockery  shop 
in  Montrose  for  the  support  of  her  children,  to 
receive  a  tolerable  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  town.  About  1790  he  was  placed 
with  a  surgeon  apothecary  of  Montrose,  and  3 
years  later  he  became  a  student  of  medicine  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
until  1796,  when  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  college  of  surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  Being 
appointed  as  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman, 
he  made  two  voyages  to  India  in  the  com- 
pany's vessels,  and  in  1799  joined  the  medical 
establishment  in  Bengal.  In  his  second  voyage 
out  he  had  given  evidence  of  his  energy  and 
capacity  by  acting  temporarily  as  purser  upon 
the  death  of  that  functionary ;  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  India  his  temperate  habits,  his  regular- 
ity in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  his  excel- 
lent judgment,  combined  to  recommend  him  for 
advancement.  Finding  that  few  of  the  com- 
pany's servants  had  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire 
the  native  languages,  he  at  once  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  them,  and  was  soon  able  to  speak 
them  with  fluency — a  circumstance  which  un- 
doubtedly laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1802  he  was 
attached  to  the  division  of  the  army  under  Gen. 
Powell,  and  upon  a  sudden  emergency  officiated 
as  Persian  interpreter  with  so  much  efficiency, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  office  permanently.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff,  and  for  long  pe- 
riods acted  as  paymaster,  postmaster,  prize  agent, 
and  commissary-general.  These  multifarious 
employments  brought  him  not  merely  reputa- 
tion but  handsome  and  fairly  earned  emoluments ; 
and  in  1808  he  was  able  to  retire  from  profes- 
sional life,  and  return  to  England  with  a  fortune 
of  between  £30,000  and  £40,000.  For  several 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  travel  and  study, 
visiting  every  place  of  importance,  and  particu- 


larly the  manufacturing  towns,  in  the  United 
Eingdom,  and  in  1810-'ll  making  an  extended 
tour  throughout  southern  Europe  and  Egypt. 
Too  energetic  to  pursue  the  career  of  a  man  of 
leisure,  he  immediately  set  about  the  acquisition 
of  seats  in  parliament  and  in  the  East  India 
board,  with  a  view  of  devoting  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  public  business.  In  Jan.  1812,  he 
was  for  a  valuable  consideration  returned  to  the 
house  of  commons  as  one  of  the  members  for 
"Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Eegis,  commencing 
his  political  career  as  a  tory.  Before  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved,  however,  in  the  succeed- 
ing July,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  independent 
character  by  opposing  a  ministerial  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  Nottingham  frame-work 
knitters,  on  the  ground  that  the  masters  would 
be  thereby  so  much  injured  that  the  workmen 
would  be  reduced  to  a  worse  state  than  before. 
The  reputation  for  independence  and  determi- 
nation which  Mr.  Hume  acquired  during  the 
first  6  months  of  his  legislative  career  alarmed 
the  conservative  patrons  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Eegis,  and  at  the  succeeding  election 
they  refused  him  a  seat,  notwithstanding  he  had 
bargained  for  a  second  return.  This  proceeding 
probably  opened  the  eyes  of  the  new  member 
to  the  evils  of  the  borough  system,  for,  although 
offered  seats  from  other  boroughs,  he  refused  to 
enter  parliament  again  except  as  a  perfectly  free 
member,  a  contingency  which  did  not  occur  for 
several  years.  During  this  interval  he  busied 
himself  with  a  variety  of  projects  for  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  la- 
boring classes,  for  whose  benefit  he  also  advocat- 
ed the  establishment  of  savings  banks.  His  chief 
efforts,  however,  were  directed  against  the  abuses 
perpetrated  by  the  East  India  direction,  for  a 
seat  in  which  he  was  an  indefatigable  though 
invariably  an  unsuccessful  candidate.  In  Jan. 
1S19,  he  reentered  parliament  as  a  radical 
member  for  the  Aberdeen  district  of  burghs, 
comprehending  his  native  town,  Montrose  ;  and 
during  the  first  session  on  several  occasions  he 
recorded  his  views  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
usury  laws,  of  the  corn  laws,  and  of  other  restric- 
tions upon  commerce  and  manufactures.  He 
continued  to  represent  the  Scotch  burghs  until 
1830,  when  he  was  returned  unopposed  as  one 
of  the  members  for  Middlesex.  In  1837  he  was 
defeated  by  a  small  majority,  but  was  imme- 
diately returned  through  the  interest  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  for  Eilkenny,  which  he  represented 
until  1841,  when  in  the  great  conservative  re- 
action of  that  year  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  town  of  Leeds.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year  he  offered  himself  once  more  to  the 
electors  of  Montrose,  in  whose  service  he  died. 
In  variety  and  importance  his  legislative  labors 
were  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  they  were  equal- 
led, by  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  speeches  alone  would  fill  many  volumes  of 
"Hansard's  Debates,"  and  his  motions,  returns, 
reports,  and  other  acts  in  the  house  of  commons, 
independent  of  his  vigorous  agitation  of  public 
measures  outside  of  its  doors,  were  almost  in- 
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numerable.  Possessing  an  unusual  degree  of 
patience,  courage,  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  he 
proposed  and  advocated  sweeping  reforms  in  all 
departments  of  government,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical,  with  a  perseverance  which  repeat- 
ed defeats  and  the  coarsest  ridicule  could  never 
overcome,  lie  early  advocated  the  abolition 
of  military  flogging,  naval  impressment,  and 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and,  almost  unaided, 
effected  the  repeal  of  the  acts  prohibiting  the 
export  of  machinery  and  the  emigration  of  work- 
men. His  efforts  against  colonial  abuses,  elec- 
tion expenses,  the  licensing  system,  and  duties  on 
paper,  tea,  tobacco,  &c,  were  not  the  less  stren- 
uous because  futile;  while  those  against  Orange 
lodges  and  close  vestries  were  completely  suc- 
cessful. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
Catholic  emancipation,  the  repeal  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acts,  and  the  reform  act  of  1832 
found  in  him  an  energetic  supporter.  As  a  keen 
unraveller  of  accounts  he  had  no  superior,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  in  1S21  he  procured 
from  the  ministry  a  pledge  that  the  ordnance  esti- 
mates should  be  submitted  to  the  house  in  detail, 
he  was  publicly  complimented  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  other  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Commencing  his  career  as  a  reformer  al- 
most single-handed,  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
a  real  minority  which  was  subsequently  devel- 
oped into  an  undoubted  majority,  and  which 
gave  the  key  note  to  various  species  of  reform. 
In  the  face  of  neglect,  contempt,  and  almost 
open  insult,  he  worked  his  way  up  to  a  first- 
rate  position  as  a  legislator,  and  lived  to  see 
nearly  every  important  measure  which  he  had 
advocated,  and  which  at  the  outset  had  been 
met  by  insolent  opposition,  ultimately  adopted. 
Although  several  times  invited  to  take  office,  he 
invariably  declined,  preferring  his  independent 
position ;  and  notwithstanding  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties  he  frequently  ex- 
pended large  sums  from  his  private  purse,  "  he 
passed  the  whole  of  a  long  life,"  to  adopt  the 
words'  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  in  serving 
the  people  without  fee  or  reward."  His  private 
character  was  without  a  stain,  and  his  gentle- 
ness and  consideration  for  others  extorted  the 
admiration  even  of  his  opponents,  among  others 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  also  publicly 
eulogized  his  integrity,  and  the  valuable  charac- 
ter of  his  long  services.  His  capacity  for  labor 
was  almost  proverbial,  and  probably  no  man  of 
his  time  attended  parliamentary  sessions  so  reg- 
ularly or  sat  upon  such  a  variety  of  committees. 
As  a  speaker  he  never  rose  to  eloquence,  and 
even  in  the  most  heated  debates  so  completely 
preserved  his  equanimity  that  it  was  said  of 
him  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  noticing  his  decease, 
that  "  any  feeling  excited  by  his  party  conflicts 
never  went  even  to  the  door  of  the  house."  A 
statue  of  him  was  in  1859  erected  in  his  native 
place,  to  commemorate  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  people. 

HUMMEL,  JonAsrN'  Nepomuk,  a  German 
composer,  born  in  Presburg,  Nov.  14,  1778, 
died   in  Weimar,  Oct.  17,  1837.     At  7  years 


of  age  he  exhibited  such  remarkable  precocity 
that  Mozart,  contrary  to  his  custom,  offered  to 
direct  his  musical  education.  At  the  age  of  9 
he  could  play  so  skilfully  on  the  piano  that  his 
father  was  induced  toexhibit.his  talents  in  con- 
certs. He  excited  universal  admiration  through- 
out Germany  and  subsequently  in  England,  and 
returned  home,  after  an  absence  of  G  years,  the 
most  brilliant  pianist  of  the  German  school, 
lie  save  his  attention  for  several  years  to  the 
study  of  harmony,  accompaniment,  and  coun- 
terpoint, and  soon  rendered  his  name  famous 
in  Germany  by  his  operas  and  masses,  and 
particularly  by  his  instrumental  compositions. 
He  retained  his  supremacy  as  a  pianist  until  the 
close  of  his  life. 

HUMMING  BIRD,  the  common  name  of  a 
large  family  (trocJiilidce)  of  slender-billed  birds, 
found  in  America  and  its  adjacent  islands.  There 
are  3  sub-families,  grypince or  wedge-tailed  hum- 
ming birds,  lampornince  or  curved-billed  hum- 
ming birds,  and  trocMlince  or  straight-billed 
humming  birds.  These  delicate  and  beautiful 
creatures,  peculiar  to  America  as  the  sun  birds 
are  to  the  old  world,  have  always  attracted  at- 
tention even  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
this  continent ;  the  ancient  Mexicans  worked 
their  feathers  into  mantles,  pictures,  and  various 
ornamental  articles.  No  epithet  has  been  spared 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  coloring  of 
these  birds,  and  yet  all  fail  in  comparison  with 
the  reality  ;  "  the  lustres  of  the  topaz,  emeralds, 
and  rubies,"  "the  hue  of  roses  steeped  in  liquid 
fire,"  "the  locks  of  the  star  of  day,"  the  "beams 
of  the  sun,"  and  similar  expressions,  fall  far 
short  of  the  changing  tints  of  their  "gorgeous 
plumcry."  The  most  brilliant  species  live  in 
the  tropical  forests,  amid  the  rich  drapery  of 
the  orchids,  whose  magnificent  blossoms  rival 
the  beauty  of  the  birds  themselves.  As  we 
leave  the  tropics  their  numbers  decrease,  and 
but  a  few  species  are  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  some  however  reaching  as 
high  as  lat.  57°  N.  In  whatever  latitude,  their 
manners  are  the  same ;  very  quick  and  active, 
almost  constantly  on  the  wing,  as  they  dart 
in  the  bright  sun  they  display  their  brilliant 
colors. 

Each  rapid  movement  gives  a  different  dye ; 
Like  scales  of  burnishM  gold  they  dazzling  show, 
Now  sink  to  shade,  now  like  a  furnace  glow. 

"When  hovering  over  a  flower  in  which  they  are 
feeding,  their  wings  are  moved  so  rapidly  that 
they  become  invisible,  causing  a  humming 
sound,  whence  their  common  name,  their  bodies 
seeming  suspended  motionless  in  the  air.  They 
rarely  alight  on  the  ground,  but  perch  readily 
on  branches;  bold  and  familiar,  they  frequent 
gardens  in  thickly  settled  localities,  even  enter- 
ing rooms  and  flitting  without  fear  near  passers 
by  ;  they  are  very  pugnacious,  and  will  attack 
any  intruder  coming  near  their  nests.  The  nest 
is  delicate  but  compact,  and  lined  with  the 
softest  vegetable  downs ;  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  same  in  depth,  and  placed  on 
trees,   shrubs,   and  reeds.     The  eggs,   one  or 
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two  in  number,  are  small  in  proportion,  averag- 
ing about  £  by  £  of  an  inch,  generally  of  a  white 
color,  and  hatched  in  10  or  12  days.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  these  birds  in  cages ;  but  they 
ha.-e  been  kept  in  rooms  and  conservatories, 
even  in  New  England,  for  months,  feeding  on 
sugar  or  honey  and  water  and  the  insects  at- 
tracted by  these,  and  have  become  so  tame  as 
to  take  their  sweetened  fluids  from  the  end  of 
the  finger.  They  are  incidentally  honey-eaters, 
but  essentially  insectivorous ;  their  barbed  and 
viscid  tongue  is  admirably  adapted  for  drawing 
insects  from  the  depths  of  tubular  flowers,  over 
which  they  delight  to  hover.  The  family  of 
trochilidce  may  be  recognized  by  their  diminu- 
tive size,  gorgeous  plumage,  long,  slender,  and 
acute  bill,  but  little  cleft  at  the  base,  and  pecu- 
liar tongue ;  the  species  are  very  numerous, 
probably  as  many  as  400,  some  of  which  have  a 
very  limited  range.  The  bill  when  closed  forms 
a  tube,  through  which  the  long,  divided,  and 
thread-like  tongue  may  be  protruded  into  deep 
flowers  ;  there  are  no  bristly  feathers  around  its 
base,  as  in  birds  which  catch  insects  on  the 
wing ;  the  tongue  has  its  cornua  elongated  back- 
ward, passing  around  the  back  to  the  top  of  the 
skull,  as  in  woodpeckers ;  the  wings  are  long 
and  falciform,  with  very  strong  shafts,  the  1st 
quill  of  the  10  the  longest;  the  secondaries 
usually  6;  the  tail  is 'of  various  forms,  but  al- 
ways strong,  and  important  in  directing  the 
flight;  the  tarsi  short  and  weak;  the  toes  long 
and  slender,  and  capable  of  sustaining  them  in 
a  hanging  position,  as  is  known  from  their  be- 
ing not  unfrequently  found  hanging  dead  from 
branches  in  the  autumn  after  a  sudden  cold  change 
in  the  weather.  The  sub-family  grypince  have 
the  bill  slightly  curved,  and  the  tail  long,  broad, 
and  wedge-shaped;  of  these  the  ganus  phmtornis 
(Swains.)  is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
America,  and  is  numerous  in  species;  oreotro- 
chilus  (Gould)  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the 
western  side  of  South  America  immediately  be- 
neath the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  feeding  upon 
the  small  hemipterous  insects  Avhich  resort  to 
the  flowers ;  grypus  (Spix)  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  curved-billed 
humming  birds,  more  than  100  species,  are  not 
represented  in  the  United  States,  unless  the 
mango  humming  bird  (lampomis  mango, 
Swains.)  be  admitted;  this  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  common  species  by  the  ab- 
sence of  metallic  scale-like  feathers  on  the 
throat,  and  by  the  serrations  of  the  end  of  the 
bill ;  the  prevailing  colors  are  metallic  green  and 
golden  above,  and  velvety  bluish  black  below, 
with  a  tuft  of  downy  white  feathers  under  the 
wings.  The  common  species  throughout  the 
eastern  states,  extending  to  the  high  central 
plains  and  south  to  Brazil,  is  the  ruby-throated 
humming  bird  (irochilus  colubris,  Linn.).  The 
length  of  this  "glittering  fragment  of  the  rain- 
bow" (as  Audubon  calls  it)  is  about  Z\  inches, 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  4£  inches;  the 
upper  parts  are  uniform  metallic  green,  with  a 
ruby  red  gorget  in  the  male,  a  white  collar  on 
vol.  ix. — 23 


the  throat,  and  the  deeply  forked  tail  brownish 
violet ;  the  female  has  not  the  red  throat,  and 
the  tail  is  rounded,  emarginate,  and  banded  with 
black.  The  corresponding  species  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  the  black-chinned  T.  Alexandri  (Bourc. 
and  Mulsant).  The  last  two  belong  to  the  sub- 
family of  trochiliruB  or  mellisuginw,  having 
straight  bills  ;  their  genus  is  given  by  Gray  as 
mellisuga  (Briss.),  of  which  there  are  more  than 
100  species.  The  largest  of  the  humming  birds 
belongs  to  this  sub-family,  and  is  the  hylocharis 
gigas  (Vieill.) ;  it  is  nearly  8  inches  long,  brown- 
ish green  above  and  light  reddish  below ;  the 
wings  are  longer  than  the  deeply  forked  tail, 
and  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  brilliant 
swallow,  with  a  long  straight  bill.  Species 
of  the  genera  selasphorus  (Swains.)  and  atthis 
(Reich.),  2  of  each,  are  described  by  Prof.  Baird 
in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports.  Those 
wishing  to  study  in  detail  the  complicated  ar- 
rangement of  this  beautiful  family  are  referred 
to  the  illustrated  works  of  Lesson  (Histoire  na- 
turelle  des  oiseaux-mouches,  and  Les  trochilidees 
ou  les  colibris),  Temminck  {Planches  coloriees), 
Audebert  and  Vieillot,  and  especially  to  Gould's 
monograph  on  the  Trochilidce  ;  also  to  vols.  xiv. 
and  xv.  of  the  "  Naturalists'  Library." 

HUMPHREY,  Hema^,  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  born  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  March  26, 
1779.  From  the  age  of  16  he*  was  engaged  for 
several  successive  winters  as  a  teacher  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  state.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1805,  and  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  first 
under  President  D wight,  and  afterward  under 
the  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker  of  Goshen,  Conn.  He 
was  ordained  in  1807  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
10  years.  Resigning  this  charge  in  1817,  he  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Six  years  afterward  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Amherst  college,  and  was 
inaugurated  to  that  office  in  Oct.  1823.  "When 
called  to  that  institution,  it  was  contending 
against  adverse  influences  for  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, and  its  success  in  the  succeeding  year 
was  greatly  due  to  his  influence  and  energy- 
He  presided  over  Amherst  college  22  years,  and 
resigned  his  office  in  1845,  leaving  the  institu- 
tion firmly  established,  and  retired  to  his  former 
home  in  Pittsfield,  where  he  has  since  devoted 
his  leisure  chiefly  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  the 
promotion  of  the  religious  and  benevolent  en- 
terprises of  the  age.  President  Humphrey  has 
been  for  50  years  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  his  times.  His  earlier 
papers  appeared  chiefly  in  "  The  Panoplist"  and 
"  Christian  Spectator."  In  1830  he  published  a 
volume  of  prize  essays  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
was  republished  in  England.  His  other  princi- 
pal works  are  :  "  Tour  in  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Belgium"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1838); 
"Domestic  Education"  (1840);  "Letters  to  a 
Son  in  the  Ministry"  (1845) ;  "  Life  and  "Writings 
of  Prof.  "W.  Fiske"  (1850)  ;  "  Life  and  Writings 
of  T.  H.  Gallaudet"  (1857)  ;   "  Sketches  of  the 
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History  of  Revivals"  (1859).  A  collection  of  his 
public  addresses  and  reviews  has  also  been  pub- 
lished, and  a  volume  entitled  "  Revival  Conver- 
sations." Dr.  Humphrey  was,  if  not  the  first, 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  modern  tem- 
perance reformation.  In  1810  he  preached  6 
sermons  on  the  ravages  of  intemperance;  and 
in  1813,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Swan  and  Bonney,  drew  up  a  report  to  the 
Fairfield  consociation,  which  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation, and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
tract  published  on  that  subject. 

HUMPHREYS,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bound- 
ed E.  by  Tennessee  river,  and  intersected  near 
its  S.  border  by  Duck  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
former  stream ;  area,  375  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1850, 
6,422,  of  whom  1,097  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  419,387  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  30,173  of  oats,  23,149  of  sweet 
potatoes,  11,045  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  89,656  of 
butter.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills, 
21  churches,  and  1,922  pupils  attending  public 
schools.     Capital,  "Waverlev. 

HUMPHREYS,  David,  'an  American  poet, 
born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1753,  died  in  New 
Haven,  Feb.  21, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
college,  where  he  was  connected  with  Dwight 
and  Trumbull,  entered  the  army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  1780  became  a 
colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington. 
He  resided  more  than  a  year  with  Washington 
after  his  retirement  toVirginia,  and  again  in  1788. 
In  1784  he  accompanied  Jefferson  to  Europe  as 
secretary  of  legation,  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Connecticut  in  1786,  and  was  soon  asso- 
ciated with  Hopkins,  Trumbull,  and  Barlow  in 
the  composition  of  the  "  Anarchiad,"  being  thus 
one  of  "  the  four  bards  with  Scripture  names" 
satirized  in  London.  He  was  minister  to  Lis- 
bon from  1791  to  1797,  and  afterward  min- 
ister to  Spain  till  1802,  and  on  his  return  im- 
ported from  Spain  100  merino  sheep,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  He  held 
command  of  two  Connecticut  regiments  in  the 
war  of  1812,  after  which  he  lived  in  retirement. 
His  principal  poems  are:  an  "Address  to  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States"  (1772);  a  "Poem 
on  the  Happiness  of  America;"  a  tragedy,  en- 
titled the  "  Widow  of  Malabar,"  translated  from 
the  French  of  Le  Mierre ;  and  a  "Poem  on 
Agriculture."  His  "  Miscellaneous  Works " 
(New  York,  1790  and  1804)  contain  beside  his 
poems  a  biography  of  Gen.  Putnam  and  several 
orations  and  other  prose  compositions. 

HUMUS  (Lat.  humus,  the  ground),  a  name  of 
no  definite  signification,  that  has  been  applied 
to  various  compounds  resulting  from  the  decay 
of  woody  fibre  or  of  different  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  pulverulent  substance,  as  that  which 
forms  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  mould. 
Boullay  regarded  it  as  identical  withulmic  acid, 
but  no  definite  compound  is  now  recognized  by 
this  name,  nor  by  that  of  humic  acid,  formerly 
separated  from  it. 


HUMUYA,  a  river  of  Honduras,  rising  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Comayagua,  and 
flowing  due  N.  for  a  distance  of  about  80  m.  to 
a  point  near  the  town  of  Yojoa,  where  it  unites 
with  the  rivers  Blanco  and  Santiago  or  Venta, 
forming  the  great  river  Ulua,  which  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  about  25  m.  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  port  of  Omoa.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  it  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  only 
navigable  for  canoes.  It  is  principally  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  the  proposed  interoceanic 
railway  through  Honduras,  which  is  laid  out 
through  its  valley.  Comayagua,  the  capital  of 
Honduras,  stands  on  its  E.  bank. 

HUNDRED,  the  name  given  in  some  parts 
of  England  to  the  subdivision  of  a  shire,  which 
may  have  received  the  appellation  from  having 
comprised  100  families,  100  warriors,  or  100 
manors.  The  existing  divisions  of  this  name 
differ  greatly  in  area  and  population.  The  hun- 
dred is  by  some  considered  to  have  been  a  Danish 
institution,  adopted  by  King  Alfred  about  897, 
each  county  being  divided  into  tithings,  of 
which  10  or  12  made  a  hundred,  presided  over 
by  a  decanus,  head  borough,  or  hundred-man. 
The  hundreds  were  represented  in  the  "shire- 
mote,"  which,  under  the  presidency  of  its  earl 
and  bishop  or  sheriff,  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
county.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred  was 
vested  in  the  sheriff,  although  it  was  sometimes 
a  special  grant  from  the  crown  to  individuals, 
and  he  or  his  deputy  held  a  court  baron,  or 
court  leet.  The  hundred  was  held  responsible 
for  felons  until  delivered  up. 

HUNGARY  (Hung.  Hagyarorszdg,  Magyar 
land;  Germ.  Ungarn),  a  country  of  Europe, 
formerly  an  independent  kingdom,  subsequently 
united  with  Austria,  and  since  1849  a  qrownland 
or  province  of  the  latter.  Before  1849  it  em- 
braced in  a  constitutional  sense,  beside  Hungary 
proper,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Hungarian 
Littorale  (coast  land  on  the  Adriatic),  and  in  its 
widest  acceptation  also  Transylvania,  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier,  and  Dal  mat  ia,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  about  15,000,000.  All  these  de- 
pendencies having  been  detached,  and  beside 
them  from  Hungary  proper  the  counties  of 
Middle  Szolnok,  Zarand,  and  Kraszna,  snd  the 
district  of  Kovar,  to  be  reunited  with  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  counties  of  B;ics,  Torontal,  Temes, 
and  Krasso,  to  form  the  new  crownland  of  the 
Servian  Waywodeship  and  Banat,  the  crownland 
of  Hungary  in  its  most  limited  sense  under 
Francis  Joseph  is  bounded  N.  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E. 
by  the  Carpathians,  which  separate  it  from  Mo- 
ravia, Austrian  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Bukovina,  S. 
E.  and  E.  by  Transylvania,  S.  by  the  Waywode- 
ship and  Banat  (from  which  it  is  partly  separat- 
ed by  the  Maros),  by  Slavonia  and  Croatia  (from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Drave),  and  W.  by 
Stvria  and  Austria,  being  situated  between  lat. 
45°  30'  and  49°  40'  N.,  and  long.  16°  and  25°  E. ; 
pop.  about  9,000,000.  Hungary  in  its  chief  parts 
forms  a  large  basin  surrounded  almost  entirely 
by  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  principal  are, 
the  Carpathians,  which  encircle  the  north,  with 
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their  various  offshoots,  the  ore  mountains  be- 
tween the  "Waag  and  the  Eipel,  the  Matra,  E. 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  wine-growing  He- 
gyalja  between  the  Tbeiss  and  tlie  Hernad; 
the  Leitha  range,  tbe  wooded  Bakony,  and 
the  Vertes,  mostly  continuations  of  the  Noric 
and  Carnic  Alps,  in  the  S.  "W.  division,  and 
the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  the  S.  E.  frontier. 
The  chief  artery  of  the  country  is  the  Danube, 
which  enters  it  between  Vienna  and  Presburg, 
and  oh  its  course  to  the  Black  sea  receives  the 
waters  of  all  the  other  rivers,  excepting  only 
the  Poprad,  which  rises  near  the  N.  boundary 
and  flows  to  the  Vistula.  The  principal  of  these 
affluents  of  the  Danube  are,  on  the  right,  the 
Leitha,  Raab,  Sarviz,  and  the  Drave,  which 
separates  Hungary  proper  from  Slavonia,  with 
the  Mur,  its  affluent ;  on  the  left,  the  March, 
Waag,  Neutra,  Gran,  Eipel,  and  the  Theiss, 
which  rises  in  the  N.  E.,  in  the  county  of  Mar- 
maros,  with  its  affluents,  the  Bodrog,  Hernad, 
Sajo,  and  Zagyva  on  the  right,  and  the  Szamos, 
Koros,  and  Maros  on  the  left.  Most  of  the  riv- 
ers of  the  now  detached  provinces  also  flow  into 
the  Danube,  among  others  the  Save  on  the 
Turkish  frontier  and  the  Alt  from  Transylvania. 
The  S.  W.  division,  which  has  the  fewest  rivers, 
includes  the  two  great  lakes  of  the  country,  the 
Balaton  and  the  Neusiedler.  Various  marshes, 
moors,  soda  lakes,  and  swamps  extend  near  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  especially  of  the 
Theiss.  There  are  also  numerous  mountain  lakes 
called  "eyes  of  the  sea,"  and  caverns,  of  which 
that  of  Agtelek  in  the  county  of  Gomor  is  the 
most  remarkable.  Extensive  islands  are  formed 
by  the  branches  of  the  Dauube,  among  others 
the  Great  Schiittand  Csepel  in  its  upper  course. 
The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  owing  to  the 
great  -  northern  barrier  of  the  Carpathians. 
Often,  when  snow  covers  the  northern  mountain 
regions,  the  heat  is  considerable  on  the  lowlands 
of  the  south,  especially  near  the  Maros.  The 
climate  of  the  great  central  plain  resembles 
that  of  N.  Italy ;  its  sandy  wastes,  however, 
greatly  contribute  to  the  aridity  of  the  summer 
winds.  Blasts  of  wind  and  hail  storms  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Carpathians.  The  spring 
is  the  most  agreeable  season,  but  the  autumn 
often  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Indian 
summer  in  the  United  States. — The  fertility 
of  the  soil,  with  the  exception  of  several  moun- 
tainous and  sandy  regions,  is  almost  extra- 
ordinary. Among  the  vegetable  productions 
are :  the  different  species  of  grain,  especially 
wheat,  which  is  equally  abundant  aud  excel- 
lent; mnize,  pulse,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips, 
hemp,  flax,  rapeseed ;  exquisite  melons,  often 
of  immense  6ize,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  and 
plums;  cherries,  mulberries,  chestnuts,  filberts, 
and  walnuts;  tobacco,  which  is  now  monopo- 
lized by  the  crown;  poppies  cultivated  for  oil; 
wine  of  the  most  various  kinds,  including  the 
delicious  Tokay  of  the  Hegyalja;  almonds,  figs, 
and  olives,  on  the  southern  border ;  anise,  Turk- 
ish pepper,  sweet  wood,  safflower,  madder,  and 
other  dye  plants;  numerous  species  of  berries 


in  the  greatest  abundance ;  oaks,  which  yield 
large  quantities  of  galls,  the  beech,  fir,  pine,  ash, 
alder,  and  numerous  other  forest  trees,  often 
covering  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  Among  tbe  animals  are  the 
bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wild  cat,  boar,  chamois,  mar- 
mot, deer,  fox,  hare  ;  many  fine  breeds  of  horses 
and  cattle  (including buffaloes),  dogs,  sheep,  and 
swine,  the  last  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  for- 
ests on  acorns.  The  birds  comprise  the  golden 
and  stone  eagle,  hawk,  kite,  bustard,  heron,  par- 
tridge, woodcock,  nightingale,  lark,  and  the  com- 
mon varieties  of  poultry  in  great  abundance. 
Fish,  bees,  and  leeches  abound.  Of  minerals,  there 
are  gold,  iron,  and  copper  in  large  quantities ; 
silver,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  cobalt,  nitre,  antimony, 
arsenic,  sulphur,  alum,  soda,  saltpetre,  potassium, 
marble,  crystal,  chalk;  salt  in  immense  mines, 
especially  in  Miirmaros;  jasper,  chalcedony,  hya- 
cinths, amethysts,  agates,  and  beautiful  varieties 
of  opal  (in  Saros).  There  are  more  than  300  min- 
eral springs,  of  which  those  of  Buda,  Trentschin, 
Posteny,  Bartfeld,  Panid,  and  Szobrancz  are 
among  the  most  renowned.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  wheat,  rapeseed,  galls,  honey,  wax, 
wine,  tobacco,  copper,  alum,  potash,  wood,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  swine,  hides,  wool,  dried  fruits,  and 
brandies,  especially  slivovitza  or  plum  liquor. 
For  imports  and  manufactures  Hungary  relies 
mainly  on  Austria,  the  chief  home  manufac- 
tures, beside  the  working  of  metals,  being  linen 
and  woollens,  leather,  paper,  pottery  and  clay 
pipes,  soap  and  candles,  and  tobacco.  The 
means  of  communication  are  still  very  scanty, 
good  roads  being  rare,  and  only  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  sufficiently  improved  for  navigation. 
Steamers  ply  on  the  Danube  and  Theiss;  a  cen- 
tral railroad  with  various  branches  connects  the 
capital  and  chief  commercial  city  Buda-Pesth 
with  Presburg,  Debreczin,  Szegedin,  &c.  The 
principal  seats  of  learning  are  atPesth,  which  is 
also  the  literary  centre,  Presburg,  Kaschau,  De- 
breczin, Patak,  Papa,  Veszprein,  Miskolcz,  Szege- 
din, Stuhl-Weissenburg,  and  Grosswardein.  The 
higher  grades  of  education,  especially  classical, 
are  better  provided  for  than  elementary  instruc- 
tion.— The  variety  of  nationalities  and  languages 
rivals  that  of  productions.  There  are  Magyars  or 
Hungarians  proper,  the  predominant  race  (about 
4,500,000  in  the  limited  crownland),  chiefly 
in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  centre  and  in  the 
S.  "W. ;  Slovaks "(1,800,000)  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  the  N.  W.  and  K,  Ruthenians  ("450,000) 
in  those  of  the  N.  E.,  Rascians  (Servians),  Sla- 
vonians, and  Illyrians  (together  100,000)  in  the 
S.,  Croats  and  Wends  (100,000)  in  the  S.  W., 
all  of  Slavic  race;  Wallachs  (650,000)  in  the 
S.  E. ;  Germans  (1.000,000)  aud  Jews  (350,000), 
chiefly  in  the  towns  of  all  regions;  gypsies 
(50,000),  settled  in  towns  and  villages,  or  mi- 
gratory ;  beside  Szeklers  (properly  Szekelys)  or 
Magyar  borderers,  Armenians,  French,  Bul- 
garians, &c,  in  the  detached  provinces.  These 
various  elements  are  distinguished  not  only  by 
language,  but  also  by  peculiar  costumes,  man- 
ners, and  moral  characteristics.     The  character 
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of  the  principal  races  is  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Eraeric  Szabad  in  a  recent  sketch  of  the  statis- 
tics and  history  of  his  country:  "  The  Magyars, 
both  nobles  and  peasants,  are  marked  by  ori- 
ental pride  and  nobleness,  by  love  of  liberty, 
hospitable  customs,  conviviality,  and  warlike 
spirit.  Clinging  with  filial  affection  to  his  su- 
periors, the  peasant — a  gentleman  in  language 
and  bearing — is,  at  the  same  time,  alive  to  the 
sense  of  his  own  worth.  In  field  labor  and 
horsemanship,  the  Magyars  surpass  all  the 
rest.  The  Slavi  of  N.  W.  Hungary  are  mild, 
frugal,  and  industrious.  The  Rascians  are  in 
character  very  much  like  the  Greeks,  being, 
moreover,  merry,  warlike,  and  of  fierce  dispo- 
sition. The  Croats  partake  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Rascians  than  of  that  of  the  north- 
western Slavi ;  and  as  to  the  Germans,  they  pre- 
serve their  usual  traits  of  industry  and  peace- 
ableness.  The  most  neglected  race  is,  perhaps, 
the  Wallachs.  Strongly  resembling  in  physiog- 
nomy the  Italians,  a  fact  clearly  verifying  their 
intermixture  with  the  Romans,  they,  like  the 
Slavi,  are  bony,  and  of  a  tall  stature,  and  are 
considered  as  one  of  the  least  active  races."  Of 
the  inhabitants  about  4,700,000  are  Roman 
Catholics,  750,000  United  Greeks,  550,000  non- 
united  Greeks,  1,750,000  Calvinists  (Reform- 
ed, popularly  Hungarian  church),  900,000  Lu- 
therans, and  350,000  Jews. — Politically,  Hun- 
gary proper  was  divided  down  to  1849  into 
4  natural  divisions  or  circles,  called,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Pesth,  the  Cis-Danubian  (1ST.  and 
E.  of  the  Danube),  Trans-Dan ubian  (S.  and  W. 
of  the  Danube),  Cis-Tibiscan  (N".  and  W.  of  the 
Theiss),  and  Trans-Tibiscan  (S.  and  E.  of  the 
Theiss),  and  subdivided  into  counties.  Since 
the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph,  however,  the 
crownland  is  divided  into  the  5  circles  of  Pres- 
burg,  Oedenburg,  Pesth,  Kaschau,  and  Gross- 
wardein,  named  after  their  capitals,  the  sub- 
divisions being  maintained  with  few  alterations. 
The  following  table  exhibits  both  the  historical 
and  present  divisions : 

Cis-Danubian  Circle. 

Counties.  Principal  Towns. 

Presburg  (Poziony).    Presburg. 
Neutra  (Nyitra).  Neutra. 

Trentschin        (Tren-  Trentsehin. 
cseny). 


ClS-TlBISCAN   ClECLE. 
Counties,  Principal  Towns. 


ClP.CLE 
OF 

Pbesbueq. 


Arva. 
Turocz. 

Bars. 

Lipto. 

Sohl  (Zblyom). 
Hont. 
(  Nugrad. 


l.OFPESTn.j?' 


VOIVODINA. 


Gran  (Etszlerg&m). 
Bacs. 


Kubin. 

Kosenbcrg  (Sze-nt  3fdr- 

toii). 
Kremnitz  (Kdrnwcz), 
Szent  Miklos. 
Schcmnitz  (Selmacz). 
Jpolysag. 
Losoncz. 
Buda-Pesth. 
Gran. 
Zombor. 


Teans-Danubian  Circle. 
'  Wieselburg  (MosonyX  Altenburg  {Magyar 

(h&r). 
Oedenburg  (Soprony).  Oedenburg. 


Circle 

of 

Oedenbueg 


C.  of  Peesb. 

C.  OF  PE6TIL 


Eisenburg  (  Van). 

Zala. 

Somogy. 

Baranya. 

Tolna. 

Veszprem. 

Raab  (Gynr\ 

Comorn  (Kom&rorn). 

Weissenburg  (Fejer). 


Guns  (Koszeg). 
Kanisa. 
Kaposvar. 

Funfkirchen  (Pecs). 
Szekszard. 
Papa. 
Raab. 
Comorn. 

Stuhl- Weissenburg 
(Szekes  fejerv&r). 


Cieclb 

OF 

KAScnAr/. 


'Heves. 
Borsod. 

Oumiir. 

Zips  (Szepes). 

Saros. 

Torna. 

Abauj. 

Zemplen. 

Ung. 

Bereg. 


Ciecle 

OF 
GSOSS- WAR- 
DED 

(Nagy    V<i- 

rud ). 
C.  of  Pesth. 

Banat. 


Eeannex'dto 
Teansylya- 

NIA. 


Trans-Tibiscan  Circle. 


Erlau  (Eger). 

Miskolcz. 

Kosenau  (liozsnyd). 

Leutschau  (I.ocne). 

Eperies  (Eperjes). 

Torna. 

Kaschau  {Kassa). 

Ujhely. 

Ungvar. 

Munkacs. 


Nagy  Szollos. 

Sziget. 

Szatinar. 

Nyiregylu'iza. 

Dcbreczin  (Vebreczen) 

Gyula. 

Old  Arad. 

Mako. 

Szegedin  {Szeged). 

Beeskerek. 

Ternesvar. 

Lugos. 

Annexed  parts. 


Ugocsa. 
Marmaros. 
Szatmar. 
Szabolcs. 
Bihar. 
Bekes. 
Arad. 
Csanad. 
Csongrad. 
I  Tororital. 
■<  Temcs. 
(  Krasso 
Middle  Szolnok, 
Kraszna. 
Zan'ind. 
Kuvar  (region). 

Enclosed  Districts 
(on  both  sides  of  the  middle  and  lower  Theiss). 
Great  and  Little  Cumania  (Kunsdg). 
Jazygia  (.Ja.izxag). 
Hayduk  towns  (ffajdu-varosok). 

— Among  the  nations  who  occupied  parts  of 
Hungary  before  its  conquest  by  the  Magyars  or 
Hungarians,  we  find  the  Dacians,  Bastarnse,  Illy- 
rians,  Pannonians,  Sarrnatians,  Vandals,  Bulgari- 
ans, Jazyges,  Alans,  Avars,  Huns,  Marcomanni, 
Gepidas,  Longobards,  Goths,  and  Khazars.  The 
Romans  held  the  S.  "W.  part  of  the  country  under 
the  name  of  Pannonia,  while  the  S.  E.  helonged 
to  their  province  of  Dacia.  Various  Slavic 
tribes,  together  with  Wallachs,  Bulgarians,  and 
Germans,  were  the  chief  occupants  at  the  time 
of  the  Magyar  invasion.  The  Magyars,  a  war- 
like people  of  Turanian  race,  had  made  various 
migrations,  and  long  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  and  afterward  in  the  re- 
gion between  the  Don  and  Dniester,  before  they 
approached  and  crossed  the  Carpathians  (about 
887)  under  the  lead  of  Almos,  one  of  their  7 
chiefs  (vezer),  and  elected  head  (fejedelem)  or 
duke.  They  were  divided  into  7  tribes  and  108 
families,  had  a  compact,  consecrated  by  oaths, 
which  guarantied  justice  and  equality  among 
themselves,  and  a  religion  which  in  various  feat- 
ures resembled  the  Aryan  element  worship  of 
the  Medo-Persiaus,  but  also  included  the  notion 
of  a  supreme  Being  {Men;  Gr.  to-™,  Lat.  est, 
Heb.  yesh,  Germ,  ist,  Slavic  yesl,  is).  Arpad, 
the  son  of  Almos,  conquered  the  whole  of  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  organized  the  govern- 
ment, and  also  made  various  expeditions  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  countries,  among  others 
against  Svatopluk  of  Moravia,  being  invited  by 
the  emperor  Arnulph.  These  expeditions  were 
further  extended  under  his  son  Zoltan  (907-946) 
and  grandson  Taksony  (946-972),  spreading  ter- 
ror and  devastation  as  far  as  the  German  ocean, 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Black  sea. 
But  various  bloody  defeats,  especially  near  Mer- 
seburg  (933)  by  the  emperor  Henry  I.,  on  the 
Lech  (955)  by  Otho  I.,  and  in  Greece  (970),  final- 
ly broke  the  desire  of  the  Hungarians  for  booty 
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and  adventurous  exploits,  and  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  their  princes  to  the  consolidation  of  their 
power  within  the  natural  limits  of  the  country. 
Gejza  (972-997),  the  son  of  Taksony,  who  mar- 
ried a  Christian  princess,  promoted  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  which  was  begun  by  numerous 
slaves  and  priests  from  the  west  and  south,  and 
almost  completed  under  his  son  Stephen  I. 
(997—1038),  whose  religious  zeal  gained  him  a 
crown  and  the  title  of  apostolic  king  from  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  (1000),  and  afterward  the  appel- 
lation of  saint.  Assisted  by  Roman  priests, 
German  knights,  and  numerous  monks,  he  pro- 
claimed the  freedom  of  Christian  slaves,  in- 
troduced Latin  schools,  established  bishoprics, 
built  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  elevated 
the  bishops  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  state, 
compelled  the  people  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
new  clergy,  and  subdued  the  rebellious  adher- 
ents of  the  national  religion.  The  political  and 
administrative  institutions  of  the  state  were 
also  organized,  receiving  already  at  that  early 
period  the  principal  features  of  the  recently 
abolished  Hungarian  constitution.  The  origi- 
nal equality  of  the  conquerors  was  limited  by 
imitations  of  the  western  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
their  various  relations  to  the  subdued  people 
caused  the  introduction  of  numerous  lower  di- 
visions. The  higher  clergy,  the  higher  nobility, 
consisting  of  distinguished  national  families 
and  of  foreign  lords,  and  the  common  nobility, 
embracing  the  bulk  of  the  national  warriors, 
were  the  ruling  classes;  the  two  former,  to- 
gether with  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  the  pal- 
atine (nddor),  the  court  judge  (afterward  land 
judge),  «&c,  formed  the  senate,  or  the  higher 
division  of  the  legislative  body.  The  chiefs 
of  the  royal  castle-environs  (var-megye),  out  of 
which  the  counties  were  afterward  developed, 
were  the  principal  executive  officers  of  the  king. 
Against  this  new  order  of  things,  which  includ- 
ed a  foreign  religion,  a  foreign  language,  numer- 
ous foreign  institutions,  and  the  frequent  inter- 
meddling of  foreigners,  the  national  party  more 
than  once  violently  rose  both  under  Stephen  aud 
his  successors,  Peter  (1038-46),  against  whom 
•  Aba  Samuel  was  elected  king,  and  who  twice 
lost  his  throne,  Andrew  I.  (1046-'61),  who 
perished  after  being  defeated  by  his  brother 
Bela,  and  Bela  I.  (1061-'C3),  under  whom  the 
resistance  of  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gion was  finally  broken.  The  frequent  bloody 
civil  strifes  were  not  only  kept  up  by  the  unde- 
fined succession  to  the  throne  of  the  house  of 
Arpad,  but  also  fomented  by  the  intervention 
of  the  popes  and  the  emperors.  The  em- 
peror Henry  III.  in  the  reign  of  Andrew  re- 
peatedly invaded  the  country.  The  son  of  the 
latter,  Solomon,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  (1063 
-74),  lost  his  throne  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
his  ill  treatment  of  his  gallant  cousins  and  suc- 
cessors Gejza  (1074-,77)  and  Ladislas  (1077- 
'95),  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  some 
6plendid  victories  over  invaders;  and  he  vainly 
applied  for  aid  both  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
and  his  antagonist  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  each 


claimed  the  rights  of  suzerainty  over  Hungary. 
He  died  in  exile.  Ladislas  was  equally  brave 
and  pious.  He  is  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  his  victories  over  the  Cumanians,  who  in- 
vaded Transylvania  and  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, and  the  conquest  of  Croatia  and  Halicz 
(eastern  Galicia),  made  him  one  of  the  favorite 
princes  of  his  nation.  His  nephew  Coloman 
(1095-1114),  surnamed  the  Scholar,  was  an 
enlightened  and  able  ruler.  He  introduced  va- 
rious reforms,  refused  to  accept  the  lead  of  the 
first  crusade,  closely  watched  the  hosts  which 
passed  through  his  country,  and  routed  or  re- 
pulsed the  more  disorderly,  though  he  received 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  a  friend.  He  annexed 
Dalmatia,  but  stained  the  close  of  his  reign  by 
cruelty  toward  his  brother  Almos,  who  con- 
spired against  him.  His  son,  the  profligate  Ste- 
phen II.  (1114-31),  waged  war  against  almost 
all  his  neighbors.  Bela  II.,  the  Blind  (1131-'41), 
the  son  of  Almos,  and  like  his  father  the  victim 
of  Coloman,  took  bloody  revenge  on  his  former 
enemies  on  the  occasion  of  the  diet  at  Arad. 
Under  his  son  Gejza  II.  (1141— '61)  numerous 
Saxon  colonies  were  settled  in  the  Zips  and 
Transylvania,  while  their  countrymen  who  join- 
ed the  second  crusade  desolated  the  regions 
through  which  they  passed.  The  disputed  rights 
to  Galicia  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  often  changing 
relations  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  now 
sources  of  frequent  wars  in  the  north  and  south. 
Stephen  III.  (1161-'73),  Gejza's  youthful  son, 
who  overcame  the  intrigues  of  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  and  the  opposition  of  two  rivals,  Ladislas 
II.  and  Stephen  IV.,  but  succumbed  to  poison, 
"was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Bela  III.  (1173- 
'96),  who,  having  been  educated  at  the  Greek 
court,  and  supported  by  it,  introduced  various 
imitations  of  its  administrative  organization,  and 
was  successful  in  Galicia,  as  well  as  in  Dalmatia 
against  the  republic  of  Venice.  His  connection 
with  the  West  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  France  induced  numerous 
noble  youths  to  visit  the  chief  cities  and  schools 
of  France,  England,  and  Italy.  His  son  Emeric 
(1196-1205)  was  tormented  by  the  revolts  of  his 
brother  Andrew,  and  in  vain  had  his  son  Ladis- 
las III.  crowned  before  his  death.  Andrew  II. 
(1205-35)  was  successively  under  the  influence 
of  his  unscrupulous  wife,  who  finally  was  assas- 
sinated ;  of  the  pope,  who  compelled  him  to 
undertake  a  crusade;  of  his  financiers,  Chris- 
tian, Saracen,  and  Jewish,  who  monopolized 
the  revenues  of  the  impoverished  kingdom  ;  of 
the  nobility,  who  in  1222  extorted  from  him  the 
"golden  bull,"  a  Hungarian  "Magna  Charta" 
of  freedom  and  privileges,  including  the  right 
of  armed  resistance  to  tyranny ;  and  finally  of  a 
combined  violent  opposition,  to  which  belonged 
his  sou  and  successor  Bela  (IV.).  The  long 
reign  of  the  latter  (1235-70)  commenced  with 
salutary  reforms,  but  was  afterward  disturbed 
by  the  immigration  of  the  Cumanians  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Tartars,  who  annihilated  the 
Hungarian  army  on  theSajo  (1241),  and  marked 
their  Avay  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Adriatic 
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by  sword  and  fire,  famine  and  pestilence.  Bela 
did  his  best  to  restore  order  and  repeople  the 
country  by  new  immigrants,  bestowed  various 
rights  on  the  cities,  and  promoted  the  culture  of 
the  vine ;  but  his  wars  with  Austria,  Styria, 
&c.,  and  the  revolts  of  his  son  Stephen,  destroy- 
ed order,  and  promoted  only  the  usurpations  of 
the  high  nobility.  Stephen  V.  (1270-'72)  was 
successful  against  Ottokar  of  Bohemia.  His  son 
Ladislas  IV.  (1272-'90),  who  succeeded  at  the 
age  of  10,  caused  violent  commotions  and  end- 
less misery  by  his  Cumanian  amours  and  pre- 
dilections, and  was  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  one  of  his  mistresses.  A  nephew  of  Bela  IV., 
Andrew  HI.  (1290-1301),  was  the  last  of  the  Ar- 
p;ids,  and  after  a  disturbed  reign,  which  various 
diets  held  on  the  plain  of  Rakos  near  Pesth 
could  not  consolidate,  died  probably  by  poison. 
The  throne  was  now  open  for  competition,  and 
the  royal  dignity  became  purely  elective. 
Charles  Robert  of  Anjou,  a  nephew  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  by  his  mother  a  descendant  of 
the  extinct  dynasty,  being  supported  by  the  see 
of  Rome,  was  the  first  elected;  while  another 
party,  the  leader  of  which  was  the  powerful 
count  Matthias  Csak,  successively  elected  Wen- 
ceslas,  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  (1301-5),  and 
Otho  of  Bavaria  (1305-8),  both  of  whom  were 
by  a  similar  title  descendants  of  the  Arpads. 
Charles  Robert's  reign  (1309-42)  was  marked 
by  great  successes  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
regal  power  was  extended  and  consolidated 
chiefly  by  a  new  military  and  financial  organi- 
zation ;  western  refinement  and  luxury  made  the 
Hungarian  lords  more  docile,  and  the  succession 
to  the  thrones  of  Poland  and  Naples  was  secured 
to  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  Louis  and  Andrew. 
Visegrud,  however,  which  replaced  Stuhl- 
"Weissenburg  as  the  royal  residence,  witnessed 
many  a  princely  crime.  Buda  became  a  still 
more  splendid  residence  under  Louis,  surnamed 
the  Great  (1342-82),  who  further  developed  the 
regal  power,  but  with  it  the  oppressive  feudal  in- 
stitutions; and  excepting  his  repeated  expedi- 
tions to  Italy  to  revenge  the  assassination  of  his 
brother  Andrew  by  his  own  wife,  Johanna,  was 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings,  conquering 
among  other  territories  Moldavia  and  Bulgaria, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Casimir  the  Great 
of  Poland,  the  last  of  the  Piasts  (1370),  having  the 
Adriatic,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Baltic  as  bounda- 
ries of  his  states.  He  was  chivalrous,  luxurious, 
and  bigoted ;  he  promoted  commerce,  but  bur- 
dened the  peasants,  persecuted  the  Cumanian 
pagans,  and  expelled  the  Jews,  whom,  however, 
his  son-in-law  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg  brought 
back  into  the  country.  This  prince  having 
liberated  his  wife  Mary,  who  had  got  rid  of  a 
rival,  the  Neapolitan  Charles  the  Little,  by  as- 
sassination, but  subsequently  lost  her  throne 
and  freedom,  reigned  together  with  her  (1387- 
'95),  and  after  her  death  alone  (1395-1437),  be- 
ing also  elected  German  emperor,  and  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne  of  his  house  in  Bohemia.  His 
long  reign  was  full  of  civil  strife,  including  the 
Hussite  war  in  Bohemia,  a  revolt  in  Hungary, 


which  for  a  short  time  deprived  him  of  his  lib* 
erty,  and  a  rising  of  the  peasants  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  of  wars  against  Venice  and  tht 
Turks,  who  under  Bajazet  routed  him  in  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis ;  but  it  was  also  marked  by 
some  salutary  reforms  in  favor  of  the  lower 
classes.  Sigismund  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
in-law,  the  emperor  Albert  (II.)  of  Ilapsburg 
(1437-9),  who  soon  died  after  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  against  Sultan  Amurath,  leaving  his 
thrones  to  his  pregnant  wife  Elizabeth.  Unable 
to  defend  them,  Sigismund's  daughter  now  offer- 
ed her  hand  to  Ladislas  III.  of  Poland,  the  crown 
of  which  country  had  been  given  with  the  hand 
of  Hedvig,  the  younger  daughter  of  Louis  tho 
Great,  to  Jagiello  of  Lithuania,  the  father  of  Lad- 
islas. The  young  Polish  king  after  some  struggle 
became  also  king  of  Hungary  under  the  name  of 
Uladislas  I.  (Polish  Wladyslaw,  Hung.  Vlaszlo, 
not  Ldszlo,  Ladislas),  but  after  several  glorious 
victories  of  his  great  general  John  Ilunyady 
over  the  Turks,  fell  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Varna 
(1444),  having  broken  his  oath  of  peace  to  the 
infidels.  Ladislas  (V.),  the  posthumous  child 
of  Albert,  whom  his  mother  Elizabeth,  shortly 
before  her  death,  had  carried  together  with  the 
crown  to  her  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  Fred- 
eric III.,  was  now  acknowledged  as  king  (1445- 
'57),  the  heroic  Hunyady  being  appointed 
governor  or  regent  (1446-'53).  Frederic  of 
Hapsburg,  however,  had  to  be  compelled  to  re- 
store the  prince  ;  powerful  lords,  Giskra  in  the 
N.  W.,  Ulric  of  Cille  in  the  S.  W.,  Ujlaky, 
Garay,  and  others,  caused  endless  disturbances, 
and  the  Turks  menaced  Hungary,  while  pre- 
paring to  strike  the  last  blow  at  tho  Byzantine 
empire.  Hunyady  himself  was  defeated,  but 
made  good  his  escape,  and  died  victorious,  hav- 
ing repulsed  Mohammed  II.,  the  conqueror  of 
Constantinople,  from  the  walls  of  Belgrade 
(145G).  Of  his  two  sons,  Ladislas  was  treach- 
erously imprisoned  and  executed  by  command 
of  the  ungrateful  and  weak  king,  but  Matthias, 
surnamed  Corvinus,  ascended  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  and  a  protracted  election 
struggle.  The  ablest  monarch  of  Hungary 
(1458-90),  he  humiliated  its  enemies  at  home 
and  abroad,  subduing  the  rebellious  lords,  and 
alternately  vanquishing  in  numerous  campaigns 
the  emperor,  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
armies  of  Mohammed  II.  He  restored  order, 
law,  and  prosperity,  promoted  science  and  art 
more  than  any  other  prince  of  his  age,  and  ad- 
ministered his  kingdom  with  an  impartiality 
the  glory  of  which  survived  him  in  the  popular 
adage  :  "  King  Matthias  is  dead,  justice  gone." 
Not  only  justice,  but  also  the  might,  prosperity, 
and  splendor  of  the  country  were  gone  with 
Matthias  ;  the  flourishing  schools  decayed,  the 
scientific  collections  were  scattered.  The  in- 
dolent Uladislas  (II.)  of  Bohemia  (1490-1516) 
was  as  poor  as  he  was  contemptible,  and  let  his 
lords  do  as  they  chose.  Of  these  John  Zapolya, 
waywode  of  Transylvania,  suppressed  with 
dreadful  bloodshed  a  great  insurrection  of  tho 
peasantry  under  Dozsa  (1514).  Under  the  young 
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and  weak  son  of  Uladislas, Louis  II.  (1516-26), 
the  country  gradually  ripened  for  a  catastrophe. 
While  the  nobles  disputed,  Belgrade  fell,  and 
finally  the  battle  of  Mohacs  was  rashly  fought 
against  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  The 
Hungarian  army  was  destroyed,  Louis  perished 
on  his  flight,  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,  hastened  to  carry  the  crown 
to  her  brother.  This  prince  inaugurated  the 
still  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Hapsburgs,  being 
acknowledged  as  king  (1526-64)  by  the  no- 
bility of  the  western  counties,  while  the  national 
party  elected  John  Zapolya  (1526-40),  who 
prevailed  in  Transylvania  and  the  adjoining 
parts.  The  latter  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Solyman,  who  took  Buda  and  even 
besieged  Vienna  (1529).  Long  campaigns  and 
negotiations  and  short-lived  treaties  now  fol- 
lowed each  other,  the  final  result  of  which  was 
that  Hungary  was  for  about  150  years  divided 
into  3  parts  with  often  changing  limits,  under  the 
Hapsburgs  as  kings,  each  of  whom  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  constitution,  and  none  of  whom 
kept  his  oath,  the  pashas  of  the  sultans,  who 
■often  made  conquering  or  predatory  expeditions, 
and  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  who,  though 
under  the  vassalage  of  the  sultans,  became  the 
champions  of  Hungarian  nationality,  religious 
liberty,  and  Protestantism.  The  greater  part 
of  Hungary  proper,  however,  including  the 
whole  N.  W.,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  or 
imperial  armies,  the  monarchs  holding  also  the 
crown  of  Germany  after  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.,  and  finding  many  a  hero  among 
their  Hungarian  subjects.  Thus  during  the  war 
with  the  Turks  in  1552  Losonczy  immortalized 
himself  by  the  defence  of  Temesvar,  Szondy 
by  that  of  Dregely,  Dobo  by  that  of  Erlau. 
Maximilian  (1564-176)  was  saved  by  the  self- 
sacrificing  heroism  of  Zrinyi,  who  fell  with  his 
little  fortress  Sziget  and  the  last  of  his  men 
.  only  after  the  death  of  the  besieger  Solyman 
and  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  his  army  (1566). 
All  these  services  of  the  magnates,  as  well  as 
of  the  nation,  were  repaid  with  ingratitude  by 
the  Austrian  dynasty.  The  diets  of  Hungary, 
which  for  centuries  remained  the  blood-covered 
bulwark  of  Christendom,  more  than  once  had 
to  complain  that  the  imperial  soldiery  did 
more  to  devastate  the  country  and  famish  the 
people  than  the  infidel  conquerors.  Rudolph  I. 
(1576-1608)  commenced  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants.  These,  however,  not  only  had  a 
free  home  in  Transylvania  under  the  enlighten- 
ed Stephen  Bathori,  afterward  king  of  Poland 
(who  had  succeeded  the  younger  Zapolya),  but 
also  a  protector  of  their  rights  in  Hungary  in 
Bocskay,  the  Transylvanian  successor  of  Sigis- 
mund  Bathori,  who  suddenly  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  freedom,  sweeping  all  over  the  north, 
crushing  the  generals  of  Rudolph,  and  finally 
compelling  the  latter  to  the  humiliating  peace 
of  Vienna  (1606).  The  old  emperor  finally 
resigned  his  Hungarian  crown  to  his  brother 
Matthias  (II.),  whose  tolerant  reign,  however, 
was  too  short  for  the  pacification  of  the  country 


(1608-'19).  His  successor  Ferdinand  II.  (1619- 
'37),  who  commenced  his  bloody  reign  amid 
the  first  flames  of  the  30  years'  war,  was  pre- 
vented from  tearing  the  Hungarian  charter  of 
liberty,  as  he  did  the  Bohemian,  by  the  rekin- 
dled spirit  of  the  nation  and  the  victories  of  the 
Transylvanian  prince  Gabriel  Bethlen,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  profligate  tyrant  Gabriel  Bathori, 
who  soon  compelled  him  to  the  treaty  of  Nikols- 
burg  (1622),  which  again  sanctioned  the  rights 
of  the  Protestants.  A  similar  treaty  was  con- 
cluded by  Ferdinand  III.  (1637-57)  with  George 
I.  Rakoczy  of  Transylvania  at  Linz  (1645). 
Leopold  I.  (1657-1705),  whose  long  reign  in 
Hungary  was  but  a  series  of  wars,  insurrections, 
and  executions,  found  a  less  able  opponent  in 
the  ambitious  George  II.  Rakoczy  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  excellent  generals  against  the  Turks 
in  Montecuculi,  who  gained  the  battle  of  St. 
Gothard  (1664),  and  Nicholas  Zrinyi  (the  poet), 
but  made  an  ignominious  peace  with  the  sultan, 
and  had  the  distinguished  leaders  of  a  national 
conspiracy,  Peter  Zrinyi,  Frangepan,  and  Na- 
dasdy,  executed  in  Austria  (1671),  and  his  min- 
ister Lobkowitz  sent  against  the  insurgents  of 
the  northern  counties  the  bloodthirsty  for- 
eigners Spankau,  Kobb,  Caraffa,  and  Strasoldo. 
The  people  rose  again  "  for  God  and  freedom" 
under  Tokolyi  (1678),  who,  being  allied  with 
Apafi  of  Transylvania,  the  Porte,  and  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  was  near  uniting  the  whole  of  Hun- 
gary under  his  banner,  when  the  reverses  of  the 
Turks  before.  Vienna  (16S3),  where  John  So- 
bieski  of  Poland  saved  the  throne  of  the  imbecile 
emperor,  at  Parkany  and  Gran,  the  conquest  of 
Buda  (1686)  after  a  memorable  siege  under  Louis 
of  Baden  and  Maxmilian  of  Bavaria,  who  were 
assisted  by  the  choicest  Christian  warriors 
from  various  countries,  and  the  subsequent 
victories  of  the  imperialists,  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  insurrection.  Caraffa  made  the  scaffold 
permanent  in  Eperk  s  ;  the  diet  of  Presburg 
had  to  consent  to  the  demands  of  the  empe- 
ror in  making  the  throne  hereditary  in  the 
house  of  Austria  and  abrogating  the  clause  of 
the  golden  bull  which  guarantied  the  right  of 
resistance  to  oppression  (1687);  Prince  Eugene 
completed  the  victories  over  the  Turks,  and 
conquered  the  peace  of  Carlovitz  (1699)  ;  Tran- 
sylvania was  occupied,  and  Tokolyi,  who  tried 
in  vain  to  recover  it,  died  in  exile  in  Asia  Minor. 
His  heroic  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  executed 
Zrinyi,  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  her 
long  defended  fortress  Munkacs.  Hungary  was 
now  a  province  of  Austria,  and  treated  as  such, 
when  the  noble-hearted  Francis  Rakoczy,  who 
had  long  lived  in  exile,  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  N.  E.  borders  (1703),  and  renewed  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  flocked  to  his  banners, 
which  were  triumphantly  carried  into  the  very 
vicinity  of  Vienna,  when  the  emperor  died.  His 
son  Joseph  I.  (1705-'ll)  was  inclined  to  peace, 
and  Rakoczy  was  not  opposed  to  it,  though  as- 
sisted by  Louis  XIV.  and  the  perplexities  of  the 
new  emperor  in  the  war  of  Spanish  succession. 
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Diets  and  negotiations  followed  each  other,  but 
without  success,  while  the  victories  of  Eugene 
and  Marlborough  and  violent  dissensions  in  the 
camp  of  the  insurgents  enabled  the  emperor  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  Hungary. 
In  the  absence  of  Rakoczy,  who  after  various 
defeats  had  gone  to  Poland  to  procure  the  alli- 
ance of  the  czar  Peter,  now  victorious  over 
Charles  XII.,  a  peace  was  finally  concluded  at 
Szatmar  (1711)  by  Kurolyi  and  other  leaders 
of  the  insurgents,  with  the  patriotic  count 
Palfty,  who  acted  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
The  latter,  who  promised  toleration  and  a  strict 
observance  of  the  constitution,  had  died  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  his  successor  Charles  (VI.  as 
emperor,  III.  as  king,  1711-40)  ratified  the 
treaty,  while  Rakoczy  absolved  his  followers 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  The  new 
emperor's  favorite  scheme,  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, which  was  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
female  line  to  all  his  possessions,  was  agreed 
to  by  the  diet  of  1722,  which  also  enacted  va- 
rious other  important  laws.  The  peace  of  Pas- 
sarovitz  (1718),  the  result  of  Eugene's  new  vic- 
tories, enlarged  the  kingdom  with  the  Banat, 
the  last  province  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary ;  but 
after  another  war  Belgrade  was  ceded  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  that  city  in 
1739.  Charles's  mild  reign  disposed  the  nation 
to  defend  the  disputed  rights  of  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa  (1740-'80),  who  appeared  in  per- 
son before  the  diet  of  Rresburg,  and  was  greeted 
with  lively  acclamations  by  the  chivalric  nobles. 
Their  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  Maria  Theresa 
was  no  vain  promise,  for  Hungarian  blood  was 
shed  profusely  in  her  wars  against  Frederic  the 
Great  and  other  enemies.  She  rewarded  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  by  mildness,  and  various 
ameliorations  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
(the  Uroarium)  are  among  the  merits  of  her 
reign ;  but  she  too  was  far  from  strictly  observing 
the  constitution,  which  her  son  Joseph  II.  (1780- 
'90),  in  his  immoderate  zeal  for  reforms  and 
centralization,  was  eager  to  destroy.  To  avoid 
binding  himself  by  the  constitutional  oath,  he 
refused  to  be  crowned  in  Hungary,  autocratically 
dictated  his  liberal  reforms,  and  imposed  upon 
the  country  foreign  officials,  a  foreign  language, 
the  German,  and  foreign  official  costumes.  But 
his  violent  though  well  meant  measures  were 
opposed  everywhere,  and  the  rising  in  his  Bel- 
gic  provinces,  the  unfavorable  issue  of  his  war 
against  Turkey,  and  finally  the  threatening  events 
in  France,  compelled  the  philanthropic  despot  to 
revoke  his  decrees  shortly  before  his  death.  His 
mild  and  dissolute  brother  Leopold  II.  (1790- 
'92),  afraid  of  the  growing  storm  in  the  West,  has- 
tened to  appease  the  Hungarian  nation,  which 
had  beeu  aroused  by  ignominious  treatment  and 
the  spectacle  of  its  perishing  neighbor  Poland 
to  a  general  desire  of  national  regeneration. 
The  diet  of  1791  again  sanctioned  the  most 
essential  constitutional  rights  of  the  kingdom 
in  general,  and  of  the  Protestants  in  particular, 
and  for  a  series  of  years  Francis,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Leopold  (1792-1835),  was  satisfied 


during  his  long  wars  against  republican  and  im- 
perial France  with  the  continual  subsidies  of 
Hungary  in  money  and  men,  including  the  hus- 
sars, whom  even  Napoleon  acknowledged  to  bo 
the  bravest  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  The 
rare  manifestations  of  democratic  convictions 
he  stifled  in  the  dungeons  of  his  fortresses,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  priest  Martinovics  (1795), 
in  the  blood  of  the  offenders.  The  magnates 
were  flattered  and  remained  faithful.  Thus 
Napoleon  in  vain  called  upon  the  Hungarians  to 
rise  for  national  independence.  The  last  "  gen- 
eral rising"  of  the  nobility  was  the  answer  (1809), 
but  proved  at  the  same  time  how  incapable 
the  old  spirit  was  of  being  revived.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  changers  passed  which  so  long 
threatened  the  crowns  of  Francis,  when  his 
minister  Metternich  made  it  one  of  his  principal 
tasks  for  the  restoration  of  the  shaken  and 
bankrupt  Austrian  empire  to  undermine  the  con- 
stitution of  Hungary,  the  only  check  on  the  un- 
limited sway  of  the  rulers.  Every  means,  secret 
or  open,  was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  The  pro- 
gress of  enlightenment,  the  warning  example  of 
Galicia,  that  withering  limb  of  Poland  torn  from  I 
its  body  by  Austria,  and  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
rekindled  by  the  activity  of  Francis  Kazinczy  and 
others,  had  prepared  the  nation  for  a  struggle 
for  constitutionalism  and  liberal  reforms,  which 
Metternich,  both  under  Francis  and  his  imbecile 
son  Ferdinand  V.  (I.  as  emperor  of  .Austria, 
1835-'48),  was  unable  effectively  to  resist.  The 
Hungarian  constitution  had  during  the  last  few 
centuries  undergone  numerous  modifications, 
without  having  at  any  period  of  its  existence 
lost  its  vitality.  As  it  was  now,  it  was  at  Hie 
same  time  a  charter  of  freedom,  which  shielded 
the  people  at  large  against  the  tyrannical  sway 
of  the  princes  and  their  ministers,  against  op- 
pressive taxes  and  levies,  and  especially  the 
Protestants  and  Jews  against  the  prescriptive 
system  which  prevailed  in  Austria,  and  secured 
to  the  numerous  nobility  the  greatest  degree  of 
personal  liberty  and  immunity  enjoyed  by  any 
class  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  in- 
strument of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  no- 
bility against  all  plebeian  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  especially  the  peasantry,  which  was 
degraded  by  numerous  feudal  burdens.  The 
nobles  were  free  from  every  tax  and  personal 
service,  except  in  case  of  a  hostile  attack  on  the 
country  itself,  when  they  were  obliged  to  rise 
in  a  body  at  their  own  expense;  they  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
governed  the  counties  by  their  regular  assem- 
blies ("congregations")  and  court  sessions,  elect- 
ing the  vice-counts,  administrative  judges,  court 
assessors,  &c,  and  exercised  the  right  of  legis- 
lation by  their  deputies  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  diet,  two  from  each  county,  who  in  impor-' 
tant  questions  were  bound  by  the  instructions  of 
their  constituents.  The  higher  nobility,  or  mag- 
nates, dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  together  with 
the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  crown,  the  Catholic 
and  Greek  bishops  and  some  other  prelates,  and 
the  county  presidents  or  lord  lieutenants,  formed 
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the  tipper  house  of  the  diet  under  the  presidency 
of  the  palatine.  The  absent  magnates  were  rep- 
resented in  the  lower  house  by  proxies,  who, 
however,  like  some  other  minor  members,  had 
only  a  deliberative  vote ;  while  the  deputies  of 
all  free  royal  towns,  which  had  their  own  sep- 
arate domestic  administration,  could  cast  only 
one  decisive  vote.  The  diet,  which  in  the  earliest 
times  had  been  held  at  Stuhl-Weissenburg  or  on 
the  plain  of  Eakos  before  Pesth,  and  during  the 
Turkish  and  civil  wars  in  various  cities,  was 
now  regularly  convoked  by  the  monarch  at 
Presburg,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  3  years. 
Its  duration  was  unlimited.  Beside  general 
legislation,  it  voted  the  various  non-domestic 
contributions  of  the  country,  the  refusal  of 
which  was  the  most  effective  weapon  against 
the  Vienna  government.  The  concurrence  of 
both  houses  and  the  royal  sanction  were  neces- 
sary for  all  enactments.  The  chief  royal  organs 
of  general  administration  were  the  Hungarian 
aulic  chancery  at  Vienna,  and  the. royal  council 
at  Buda,  whose  decisions,  however,  very  often 
met  with  opposition  or  delay  in  the  county  as- 
semblies. This  vis  inertias  of  the  latter  was  the 
principal  check  on  all  despotic  or  unconstitu- 
tional attempts  of  the  ministers,  while  their  pub- 
licity and  jealously  guarded  freedom  of  debate 
were  the  chief  elements  of  progress  and  political 
enlightenment.  Gradually  to  abolish  the  im- 
munities of  the  nobles  and  the  feudal  burdens 
of  the  peasantry,  to  endow  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  with  political  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fortify  the  old  bulwarks  of  the  constitu- 
tion, now  became  the  task  of  the  patriots ;  and 
the  great  movement  offered  the  rare  spectacle 
of  an  aristocracy  contending  for  the  abolition 
of  privileges  and  the  equality  of  the  people. 
Paul  Nagy  and  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi  were 
the  champions  of  nationality  at  the  diet  of  1825, 
which  inaugurated  a  long  period  of  moderate  but 
gradual  reforms,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  carried  through  at  the  diets  of  1832-'6, 
1839-'40,  and  1843-'4.  The  rights  of  the  non- 
noble  citizens,  peasantry,  and  Jews,  the  equality 
of  the  Christian  confessions,  the  official  use  of 
the  Hungarian  language,  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  were  extended,  the  majority  of  the  edu- 
cated lower  nobility  and  a  minority  of  the  higher 
ardently  contending  against  old  abuses  and  aris- 
tocratic immunities,  against  bureaucratic  des- 
potism and  religious  intolerance.  Among  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  "liberal  opposition"  under 
Ferdinand  were  the  members  of  the  upper  house 
Count  Louis  Batthyanyi,  Count  Zay,  and  Baron 
Eotvos ;  the  deputies  Deak  of  Zala,  Bezeredy  of 
Tolna,  Beothy  of  Bihar,  Klauzal  of  Csongrad, 
Paloczy  and  Szemere  of  Borsod,  Szentkiral)  iand 
Raday  of  Pesth,  Balogh  of  Bars,  and  Kubinyi 
of  Nognid ;  the  great  Transylvanian  agitator 
Baron  Wesselenyi,  and  the  publicist  Kossuth. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  chose  the  last  five  as  its 
victims,  prosecuting  them  for  treason,  and  im- 
prisoning Wesselenyi  and  Kossuth  for  years. 
The  old  palatine  Joseph,  the  uncle  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  conservatives  under  the  lead  of 


Counts  Aurel  and  Emil  Dessewffy,  as  well  as  of 
the  moderate  Szechenyi,  in  vain  strove  to  check 
the  agitation.  It  reached  its  culminating  point 
when  Kossuth,  after  a  lively  struggle,  was 
elected  as  representative  of  Pesth  to  the  diet 
of  1847.  Europe  was  agitated;  the  last  rising 
of  Poland  (1846)  had  been  suppressed  by  a 
massacre  of  the  nobles  in  Galicia,  and  the  re- 
public of  Cracow  annihilated ;  the  Swiss  con- 
federation was  convulsed  by  a  civil  war;  Pius 
IX.  had  given  the  signal  for  constitutional 
movements  in  Italy ;  Sardinia  was  arming 
against  Austria,  and  France  preparing  for  anew 
struggle.  Kossuth  proposed  extensive  reforms, 
and  was  ardently  supported  by  the  house  of 
deputies  and  the  nation.  A  conflict  with  the 
government  seemed  imminent,  when  the  gen- 
eral shock  which  followed  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  February  overthrew  the  rule  of  Mctter- 
nich  (March  13,  1848).  Kossuth  was  greeted 
as  liberator  by  the  people  of  Vienna,  and  to- 
gether with  L.  Batthyanyi  intrusted  with  the 
formation  of  an  independent  Hungarian  ministry 
by  Ferdinand.  The  people  of  Pesth,  under  the 
lead  of  the  youthful  poet  Petofi,  delivered  in 
triumph  the  plebeian  martyr  for  freedom  Stan- 
csics,  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  radical  "wishes  of  the  nation"  (March  15). 
The  new  ministry  embraced  its  favorites;  Bat- 
thyanyi was  president,  Kossuth  was  minister  of 
finance,  Szechenyi  of  public  works,  Beak  of 
justice,  Eotvos  of  public  worship  and  education, 
Szemere  of  home  affairs,  Klauzal  of  commerce, 
and  Meszaros  of  war,  beside  Prince  Paul  Ester- 
hazy  as  quasi  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Vienna.  Having  enacted  the  abolition  of  feu- 
dality, a  new  election  law,  and  various  other 
radical  changes  in  the  constitution,  the  last  diet 
of  Presburg  dissolved,  the  new  national  assem- 
bly being  appointed  to  meet  in  July  at  Pesth. 
The  national  government,  however,  whose  ani- 
mating spirit  was  Kossuth,  was  from  the  be- 
ginning surrounded  by  open  and  secret  enemies, 
and  endless  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  commenced  its  intrigues 
against  the  new  order  of  things  on  the  very 
day  when  it  sanctioned  it.  Jellachich  and 
others  were  sent  openly  or  secretly  to  organize 
an  insurrection  of  the  southern  Slavic  tribes, 
which  had  long  been  worked  upon  by  a  three- 
fold national  agitation,  by  the  tools  of*  the  Aus- 
trian government  against  the  Magyars,  by  pop- 
ular enthusiasts  in  the  interest  of  a  democratic 
Pan-Slavic  union,  and  by  Russian  emissaries  in 
the  interest  of  a  similar  union  under  the  rule 
of  the  czar.  Secret  agents  prepared  a  rising  of 
the  Wallachs  in  Transylvania,  the  diet  of  which 
proclaimed  its  reunion  with  Hungary.  Danger- 
ous tumults  broke  out  in  various  German  cities 
and  among  the  Slovaks  of  the  Waag.  The  for- 
tresses and  the  foreign  soldiery  in  the  country 
were  commanded  by  Austrian  officers,  and  the 
Hungarian  regiments  were  retained  in  Italy  and 
Galicia.  There  were  no  national  finances,  no 
arms  nor  arm  founderies.  ,  Every  new  measure 
met  with   opposition    or  delay  through    the 
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Vienna  government  or  its  tools.    Negotiations 
had  no  result.     The  whole  south  of  the  coun- 
try was  soon  in  a  flame.     The  Rascians  rose  in 
the  Military  Frontier,  in  the  Banat  and  Biics, 
and  the  Wallachs  in  Transylvania,  the  Saxons 
also  declaring  for  Austria ;  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
proclaimed  their  independence  of  Hungary,  and 
Ban  Jellachich    occupied    the    Littorale,   and 
threatened  to  cross  the  Brave.     Against  all 
these  contingencies  the  only  resource  of  the 
government  was  its  own  zeal  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people.     Volunteer  troops  (honveds, 
defenders  of  the  land)  were  raised  in  the  coun- 
ties, rich  contributions  toward  a  national  treas- 
ury were  collected,  and  the  militia  was  organ- 
ized.    The  diet  assembled  in  July,  and  voted 
extensive  levies  and  ample  means  for  defence, 
but  Ferdinand  refused  to  sanction  its  resolu- 
tions.    The  Austrian  troops  which  wore  still 
sent  against  the  insurgents  were  led  by  traitors. 
Even  Meszaros  was  repulsed  from  Szent  Tamils 
by  the  Rascians  in  August;    the  new  troops 
were    slowly    gathering.       Jellachich    finally 
crossed  the  Drave,  and  the  Vienna  government, 
having   reconquered   Lombardy,  threw  off  its 
mask  in  September,  and  sent  Count  Lamberg 
to  disperse  the  diet  by  force.     The  Batthyanvi 
ministry  now  resigned,  and  a  committee  of  de- 
fence was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Kos- 
suth.    The  revolution  began.     The  old  troops 
were  transformed  and  blended  with  the  new. 
Kossuth's  ardent  eloquence  brought  the  people 
of  the  central  plain  under  arms.     Single  de- 
tachments of  Hungarian  troops  returned  with 
or  without  their  officers  from  abroad.     Comorn 
was  secured.      Archduke    Stephen,   the  new 
palatine,  fled  from  the  country.     Lamberg  was 
massacred  on  the  bridge  of  Pesth  by  a  mob. 
Jellachich  was  defeated  at  Pakozd  near  Buda 
by  the  motley  national  army  under  Muga  (Sept. 
29)  and  fled  toward  Vienna,  which  rose  in  rev- 
olution (Oct.  6).  Perczel  and  Gorgey  surrounded 
and  disarmed  at  Ozora  the  isolated  Croatian 
corps  under  Roth  and  Philippovics  (Oct.  7).  The 
fortresses,  Comorn,  Eszek,  Peterwardein,  Leo- 
poldstadt,  and  Munk&cs,  hoisted  the  national 
flag.     On  the  other  hand,  Rukavina  in  Temes- 
var  and  Bcrger  in  Arad  hoisted  that  of  Aus- 
tria, and  made  common  cause  with  the  Rascians, 
who  committed  frightful  massacres.     The  war 
of  races  raged  with  terrible-  fury  and  varying 
success.     Transylvania  was  entirely  lost.     The 
pursuit  of  Jellachich  was  executed  with  hes- 
itation by  Moga,  a  late  Austrian  general,  the 
frontier  river  Leitha  was  crossed  too  late,  and 
the   hastily   collected  volunteers  fled   after  a 
short  fight  at  Schwechat  (Oct.  30)  against  "Win- 
dischgratz  and  Jellachich,  who   thus  became 
masters  of  Vienna.     Katona,  sent  to  reconquer 
Transylvania,  was  routed  at  Dees  (Nov.).     The 
Polish  volunteers  under  Wysocki  made  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  capture  Arad.  Count  Schlick 
entered  Hungary  from  the  north,  dispersed  the 
Hungarian  militia  on  the  mountain  before  Ka- 
schau,  and  occupied  that  city  (Dec.  11).     The 
Rascian  Damjanics  alone  led  his  valiant  honveds 


to  victory  at  Lagerndorf  (Nov.  9),  and  Alibunai 
(Dec.  17)  on  the  S.  E.  frontier,  while  Perczel 
successfully  defended  the  line  of  the  Drave  />n 
the  S.  "W.  Unable  to  defend  the  W.  frontier 
against  "Windischgratz,  Simunich,  and  Nugent, 
Gorgey,  the  new  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  upper  Danube,  retreated  on  the  right  bank 
of  that  river,  evacuating  Presburg,  Raab,  and 
after  the  rout  of  the  equally  retreating  Perczel 
at  Moor  (Dec.  29),  and  the  engagement  at 
Teteny  (Jan.  3,  1849),  the  capital  Buda-Pesth 
itself  (Jan.  5).  The  day  before,  Schlick  dis- 
persed the  undisciplined  army  of  the  north  under 
Meszaros,  the  minister  of  war.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment and  diet,  which  transferred  their  seat 
to  Debreczin,  would  have  had  little  prospect  of 
security  if  the  Polish  general  Bern  had  not  be- 
gun in  the  latter  half  of  December  a  new  Tran- 
sylvanian  campaign,  which  cheered  the  patriots 
with  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  signal  suc- 
cesses over  the  imperialists  under  Urban  and 
Puchner.  Gorgey,  too,  who  according  to  a  new 
plan  of  operations  returned  westward  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  leaving  a  part  cf  his 
troops  with  Perczel  on  the  middle  Theiss,  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  the  Austrian  main  army 
under  "Windischgratz  from  a  march  toward  the 
latter  river,  though  not  in  rescuing  Leopold- 
stadt,  which  surrendered.  Then  turning  north- 
ward, he  skilfully  fought  his  way  through  the 
rugged  region  of  the  ore  mountains,  amid  con- 
tinual perils,  and,  after  a  signal  victory  of  his 
vanguard  under  Guyon,  who  had  already  proved 
his  heroism  in  many  a  previous  battle,  over 
Schlick's  corps  on  Mount  Branyiszko  (Feb.  5), 
finally  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the 
upper  Theiss,  which  under  Klapka  had  been 
successful  against  that  Austrian  general  (Jan. 
22,  23,  and  31).  Damjanics  was  recalled  with 
his  troops  from  the  south,  Perczel  defended  the 
middle  Theiss,  and  Asztalos  repulsed  the  Ras- 
cians on  the  Maros  (Feb.  10).  The  activity  of 
Kossuth  and  his  associates  in  supplying  all  these 
bodies  of  troops  with  men,  ammunition,  money, 
and  officers,  while  almost  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  alternately  crossed  by  imperial  and 
national  armies,  was  admirable.  The  zeal 
of  the  committee  of  defence,  however,  was 
worthily  responded  to  by  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  who,  even  when  two  thirds  of  the  coun- 
try were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  almost  as 
willingly  accepted  ''Kossuth's  bills"  as  specie, 
and  by  the  general  bravery  of  the  troops,  old 
and  new,  hussars,  honveds,  and  artillerists. 
Order  reigned  in  the  midst  of  Avar ;  the  prisons 
were  empty.  But  new  dangers  arose  with  the 
invasion  of  the  Russians  from  the  Danubian 
principalities  into  Transylvania,  where  Bern, 
after  a  triumphant  march  (January)  was  sud- 
denly checked  before  Hermannstadt,  repulsed, 
threatened  in  the  rear  by  Saxons,  Wallachs,  and 
the  garrison  of  Carlsburg,  and  could  save  his 
position  at  Piski  (Feb.  9,  10)  only  after  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  his  heroic  troops ;  and  within  the 
national  camp  by  the  stubborn  disobedience  and 
intrigues  of  Gorgey.  almost  bordering  on  trea- 
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son,  which  caused  the  escape  of  Schlick  from 
Kaschau,  the  unfavorable  issue  of  the  great 
battle  of  Kapolna  (Feb.  26,  27),  the  retreat  of 
the  united  main  army  beyond  the  Theiss,  the 
deposition  of  its  commander,  the  Pole  Dembin- 
ski,  at  Fured,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  time. 
Another  heavy  loss  was  that  of  the  isolated  for- 
tress Eszek,  which  was  surrendered  with  im- 
mense stores  by  its  cowardly  commanders. 
Elated  by  the  despatches  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz,  the  young  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who 
had  succeeded  his  uncle  at  Olmutz  (Dec.  2, 
184S),  now  promulgated  a  new  constitution 
(March  4),  which  with  one  stroke  annihilated 
the  constitution  and  national  independence  of 
Hungary,  making  it,  with  narrowed  limits,  a 
crownland  of  Austria.  But  the  next  few  days 
brought  a  new  series  of  Hungarian  victories. 
Crossing  the  Theiss  in  the  night,  Damjanics  sur- 
prised and  totally  routed  the  Austrians  at  Szol- 
nok  (March  5).  Bern  by  a  sudden  assault  took 
Hermannstadt  (11th),  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  "  day  of  Pesth"  (15th)  drove  the  Russians 
and  Puchner  through  the  Bed  Tower  pass  into 
Wallachia.  After  the  occupation  of  Cronstadt 
(20th),  all  Transylvania,  except  Carlsburg,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Polish  general,  under  whom 
Magyars  and  Szeklers,  Poles  and  Viennese  stu- 
dents fought  with  equal  bravery.  Perczel  swept 
over  the  Rascian  Vendee,  and  stormed  the  ram- 
parts of  Sz.  Tamils  (March,  April).  The  tempo- 
rary chief  commander  of  the  main  army,  Vet- 
ter,  having  fallen  ill,  Gorgey  finally  received  the 
command,  and  the  offensive  against  Windisch- 
gratz  was  resumed.  Commanded  under  him  by 
Damjanics,  Klapka,  Aulich,  Wysocki,  &c,  the 
army  crossed  the  Theiss  at  various  points,  and, 
advaucing  toward  the  capital,  defeated  the  ene- 
my at  Hatvan  (April  2),  Bicske  (4th),  and  Izsa- 
szeg(6th),  and,  leaving  a  corps  under  Aulich  be- 
fore Pesth  to  cover  the  main  body,  suddenly 
turned  toward  Waitzen,  took  it  by  assault  (10th), 
routed  tho  Austrians  at  Nagy  Sari  6  (19th),  res- 
cued Comorn,  which  had  withstood  a  long  siege 
and  bombardment,  and  crossing  the  Danube, 
gained  a  victory  at  Acs  (26th).  Schlick,  Win- 
dischgratz,  Jellachich,  Gotz,  who  fell  at  Waitzen, 
Wohlgemuth,  and  Welden  were  thus  successively 
defeated  in  this  short  campaign,  during  which 
the  diet  at  Dcbreczin  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  tho  country  (April  14),  appointing  Kos- 
suth its  governor,  and  Aulich  entered  Pesth. 
Benyiczky  and  a  younger  brother  of  Gorgey 
cleared  the  mountain  region  of  the  N.  W. 
Instead,  however,  of  continuing  his  victorious 
march  to  tho  capital  of  the  enemy,  Gorgey  re- 
turned with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the  siege 
of  Buda,  whicli  had  been  strongly  fortified  and 
was  strenuously  defended  under  Henzi,  while  a 
new  and  extensive  Russian  invasion  was  ap- 
proaching. Buda  was  finally  stormed  (May  21), 
Henzi  being  mortally  wounded,  the  government 
and  diet  returned  to  the  capital,  and  Gorgey  again 
took  the  field ;  but,  bent  on  intrigues  against 
Kossuth,  the  new  presiding  minister  Szemere, 
Dembinski,  who  commanded  in  the  north,  and 


his  own  generals,  he  chose  tho  N".  bank  of  tha 
Danube  for  his  new  campaign,  which  suited 
his  political  schemes,  and,  without  profiting  by 
Kmetty's  victory  at  Csorna,  S.  of  that  river 
(June  13),  wasted  the  blood  of  his  army  on  the 
Waag.  The  Russian  armies  and  fresh  Aus-  » 
trian  troops  under  Haynau  were  in  the  mean- 
while pouring  into  the  country  from  various 
quarters.  Wysocki,  the  successor  of  Dembin- 
ski in  command,  retreated  before  Paskevitch  ; 
Temesv;ir  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Ve- 
csey;  Bern  was  paralyzed  by  a  new  and  more 
terrible  rising  of  the  Wallachs.  while  his  prov- 
ince, too,  was  invaded  by  the  Russians.  After 
various  unsuccessful  struggles  on  the  line  of  the 
Waag  (June  10,  IT,  20,  21),  the  loss  of  Raab, 
(28th),  and  the  great  battle  of  Szony  (July  2), 
Gorgey,  leaving  Klapka  in  Comorn,  finally  re- 
treated toward  the  middle  Theiss ;  but  after  a 
bloody  fight  against  Paskevitch  at  Waitzen 
(loth),  he  turned  northward,  again  and  again 
repulsing  the  Russians,  and  crossed  the  Theiss 
at  Tokaj.  The  Russians  crossed  it  at  Fured, 
while  tho  central  Hungarian  forces  under  the 
chief  command  of  Dembinski  retreated  toward 
Szegedin,  where  they  were  joined  by  Guyon, 
who  had  routed  Jellachich  at  Kis  Hegyes  (14th). 
The  government  leaving  the  former  place, 
where  the  last  session  of  the  diet  had  been 
held,  retired  to  Arad,  which,  having  recently 
surrendered,  was  made  the  last  point  of  general 
concentration,  after  the  rout  of  Bern  at  Schas- 
burg  by  the  Russians  under  Ltiders  (29th),  of 
one  of  Gorgey's  divisions  under  Xagy-Sandor( 
before  Debreczin  by  the  army  of  Paskevitch 
(Aug.  2),  and  of  Dembinski  at  Szoreg  by  Hay- 
nau (5th).  Dembinski,  however,  retreated 
toward  Temesvar,  where  his  army  suffered  a 
terrible  defeat  (9th).  Gorgey,  who  now  ar- 
rived at  Arad,  summoned  Kossuth  to  resign, 
and  received  from  him  the  supreme  civil  and 
military  command  (11th),  Klapka's  sally  from 
Comorn  and  signal  victory  over  the  besieging 
Austrian  army  (3d)  being  unknown  at  Arad. 
Two  days  later  Gorgey  surrendered  his  army 
at  discretion  to  the  generals  of  the  czar  at  Vi- 
lagos  (13th).  Damjanics  followed  his  example, 
and  surrendered  Arad  (17th).  Kossuth,  tho 
late  ministers  Szemere  and  Casimir  Batthyan- 
yi,  the  generals  Bern,  Dembinski,  Meszaros, 
Vetter,  Perczel,  Guyon,  Kmetty,  Wysocki,  and 
others,  fled  into  Turkey.  Munkaes,  Peterwar- 
dein,  and  Comorn  capitulated.  But  scarcely 
had  the  tricolor  disappeared  from  the  ramparts 
of  the  last  named  fortress  (Oct.  4),  when  the 
work  of  revenge  commenced  on  the  side  of  tho 
victors.  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi,  who  had 
been  made  captive  on  a  mission  of  peaceful  me- 
diation, was  executed  at  Pesth  (6th).  and  the 
generals  Kis,  Aulich,  Damjanics,  Xagv-San- 
dor,  Torok,  Lahner,  Vecsey,  Knezich,  Polten- 
berg,  Leiningen,  Schweidel,  Dessowffy.  and  La- 
zar,  all  of  whom  had  surrendered  at  discretion, 
were  executed  on  the  same  day  at  Arad.  Tho 
old  president  of  the  upper  house  at  Debreczin, 
Baron  Perenyi,   Szacsvay,    Csernyus,    Giron, 
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Abanconrt,  the  young  Polish  prince  "Woroniecki, 
the  revolutionary  minister  Csanyi,  and  Baron 
Jessenak  were  executed  at  Pesth  a  few  days 
later,  like  most  of  the  preceding,  on  the  gallows. 
Col.  Kazinczy  was  shot  at  Arad.  Other  exe- 
cutions followed.  The  dungeons  of  the  empire 
'were  filled  with  prisoners  for  life  or  a  long 
term  of  years,  including  priests,  officers,  and 
government  officials  of  every  confession,  rank, 
and  age.  Gorgey  was  confined  at  Klagenfurth. 
The  remnants  of  the  Hungarian  troops  were 
impressed  into  the  Austrian  army,  and  the 
estates  of  the  rich  patriots  confiscated.  The 
country  remained  under  martial  law,  receiving 
new  divisions,  authorities,  and  tax  regulations, 
and  foreign  officials.  The  German  was  made  the 
language  of  the  reorganized  higher  courts,  of- 
fices, and  schools.  New  contributions,  military 
levies,  and  so  called  voluntary  loans,  followed 
each  other.  A  conspiracy  and  an  attempt  on 
the  emperor's  life  led  to  the  resumption  of 
wholesale  executions  in  1853,  among  the  more 
distinguished  victims  being  Libenyi,  Jubal,  Sdr- 
kozi,  Andrtisfi,  and  Noszlopi.  The  Protestants 
and  Jews  were  subjected  to  particular  restric- 
tions. Thus  in  spite  of  various  scanty  amnes- 
ties, and  two  journeys  of  the  emperor  through 
the  country,  the  feelings  of  the  nation  remained 
hostile  to  Austria,  and  the  attack  on  the  latter 
by  France  and  Sardinia  in  the  spring  of  1859  be- 
came the  signal  for  national  agitations  abroad 
(under  Kossuth,  Count  Ladislas  Teleky,  Klapka, 
and  others)  as  well  as  at  home,  which,  after 
the  sudden  discomfiture  of  all  sanguine  hopes 
by  the  agreement  of  Villafranca,  concentrated 
themselves  in  a  moderate  but  steady  opposition 
to  the  new  religious,  financial,  and  municipal 
measures  of  the  Vienna  ministry,  chiefly  under 
the  lead  of  the  "  old  conservatives,"  and  in 
peaceful  but  general  demonstrations  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  the  latter  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  birthday  of  Francis  Kazinczy  (Oct.  27, 
1859),  in  commemoration  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity, his  martyrdom  for  freedom  being  under- 
stood, was  the  most  significant.  Soon  after 
numerous  arrests  took  place  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  5th  Austrian  army  corps  was 
recalled  from  Italy  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  governor,  Archduke  Albert  (Dec.  1859). 
HUNGARY,  Language  and  Literatuee  of. 
The  Hungarian  language  (Hung.  Magyar  nyelv) 
is  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Altaic,  or  Uralo- 
Altaic,  or  Tartaro-Finnic  family,  constituting  a 
peculiar  group  with  the  now  extinct  idioms  of 
the  Uzes,  Khazars,  Petchenegs,  and  ancient 
Bulgarians.  Leo  Diaconus  (10th  century)  called 
the  Magyars  Huns,  and  the  people  liked  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  such,  being  proud  of  Etele 
(Attila)  and  his  brother  Buda.  The  chronicle 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Wandrill  and  Dankov- 
szki  connect  them  both  with  the  Huns  and  Avars ; 
but  De  Guignes  senior  distinguishes  them  from 
the  Huns,  who  were  of  Mongolian  race.  Some 
connect  the  Hungarians  with  both  the  Uigurs  or 
Ighurs  and  the  westerly  Ogors,  Ugurs,  or  Jugri. 
Both  theories,  based  on  the  similarity  of  sounds, 


are  less  probable  than  that  which  derives  Ungar 
from  Ung-vdr,  castle  on  the  river  Ung.  There 
are  also  various  derivations  of  the  name  Magyar 
from  roots  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  language, 
as  Mej-erS,  breast-strength,  and  Mag-gyar,  seed- 
maker,  agriculturist ;  but  none  of  these  is  gen- 
erally adopted  by  scholars.  The  Byzantine 
emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (905- 
959)  names  the  people  Turkoi.;  The  Magyars  and 
the  Osmanlis  agree  in  the  belief  that  they  are  kin- 
dred, and  the  former  are  called  "  bad  brothers" 
by  the  latter  for  having  resisted  them.;  Spittler 
contends  that  the  Magyars  are  Calmucks.  The 
Franciscan  Du  Plan  de  Carpin  (1246)  calls  Bash- 
kiria Magna  Uungaria,  and  the  Minorite  Ruys- 
broek  (1253)  says  that  the  Bashkir  and  Hunga- 
rian languages  agree.  Sajnovich  (Demonstra- 
tio  Ungarorum  et  Lapponum  Idioma  idem  esse, 
Copenhagen,  1770,  and  "Memoirs  of  the  Danish 
Academy,"  t.  x.),  Hire  Oehr  (Be  Convenientia 
Linguat  Lapponicai  cum  JIungarica,  Upsal,  1777), 
Sam.  Gyarmathy  (Affinitas  Linguce  Hungaricos 
cum  Linguis  Fennicm  Originis  grammatice  de- 
monstrata,  Gottingen,  1799),  Eccard,  Hell, 
Gatterer,  Schlozer,  Busching,  Hager,  &c,  sup- 
port the  Finno-Esthno-Lapponic  affinity ;  while 
Oertelius  (Harmonia  Linguarum,  speciatim 
Hungaricm  cum  Helra;a,~\Y ittenbevg,  1746),  Paul 
Beregsziiszy  (Ueler  die  Aclinliclikeit  der  unga- 
rischen  Sprache  mit  den  morgenlandischen,  &c, 
Leipsic,  1796),  Otrokotsi,  Kalmar,  Verseghy, 
&c,  contend  for  a  Semitic  pedigree  of  the  Ma- 
gyar language.  Klaproth  deduces  it  from  a  mix- 
ture of  Tartaric  or  Turkish  with  Finnic.  Malte- 
Brun  considers  the  Magyars  as  Finns  who  were 
subjected  to  the  Turks  and  to  an  unknown  Ura- 
lian  people.  J.  K.  Bese  found  that  the  Karatchai 
and  Bizinghi,  Balkar  tribes  in  the  Caucasus, 
boasted  of  being  Magyars,  and  that  the  ruins  of 
a  Magyar  town  were  yet  visible  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Astrakhan.  Orlay  reports  that  a  Caucasian 
tribe,  called  Ugrichi  by  the  Russians,  speak  a 
Hungarian  idiom.  Csoma  de  Koros,  who  went 
in  search  of  the  cradle  of  his  nation,  supposed 
an  analogy  to  exist  between  the  names  of  Sovar, 
Pennavar,  &c,  places  in  India  and  Hungary, 
and  found  several  words  in  the  Thibetan  and 
other  tongues  of  middle  Asia,  akin  in  sound  and 
sense  to  the  Magyar ;  without,  however,  being 
able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  original  home 
of  the  race.  F.  Thomas  (1806)  derives  the 
Magyars  from  the  ancient  Egyptians;  S.  Horvath 
from  the  Ionians,  or  rather  the  Jaszes. — Many 
Hungarian  writers  report  that  their  ancestors 
brought  from  Asia  works  written  in  their  na- 
tional 34  characters,  which  were  suppressed  at 
the  command  of  Pope  Sylvester  II.  and  with  the 
aid  of  Stephen  I.,  but  which  were,  however, 
taught  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  our  century  in 
remote  places  among  the  Szeklers,  and  may  be 
seen  in  S.  Gyarmathy's  grammar  as  well  as  in 
George  Hickes's  Linguarum  Veterum  Sejiteti- 
trionalium  Thesaurus  (3  vols,  fob,  Oxford, 
1703-5),  under  the  name  of  Eunnorum  litterce. 
The  language  is  now  accommodated  to  the  Latin 
alphabet,  and  consists  of  26  simple  and  0  com- 
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pound  sounds)  agreeing,  unless  otherwise  no- 
ticed, with  the  Italian,  viz. :  8  vowels :  a  (like 
English  a  in  what,  swallow),  e,  e  (French),  i(also 
y),  o,  u,  <5(Fr.  eu),  u  (Fr.  u);  18  consonants:  b, 
d,f,  g  hard,  h  (German),  j  (German),  k,  I,  m,  n,  p, 
r,  s  (Eng.  sh),  t,  v  (also  w),  z  (French),  sz  (Eng.  s), 
zs  (or  '*,  Fr.  j) ;  4  compounds  with  y :  gy  (dy,  as 
in  gydr,  factory,  pron.  dyar,  in  one  syllable),  ly 
(as  in  Fr.Jille),  ny  (Fr.  gn),  ty  ;  and  2  compound 
sibilants:  cs  (written  also  eh,  ts  ;  Eng.  tch)  and 
cz  or  tz  (Eng.  te).  "With  the  addition  of  the  vow- 
els marked  as  long  with  the  acute  accent,  as  for 
instance  a  (long  Italian  a),  i,  6,  o,  it,,  u,  there  are 
38  sounds  in  all,  beside  x,  which  is  used  only  in 
foreign  names,  as  in  Xerxes.  As  in  Turkish 
and  other  kindred  tongues,  the  whole  mass 
of  words  and  grammatical  forms  is  divided 
into  two  groups,  viz.,  into  those  of  high  and 
low  sound.  The  former  is  determined  by  the 
presence  of  e,  o,  u,  the  latter  by  that  of  a,  o,  u, 
in  the  roots  or  stems ;  those  with  e  or  i  consti- 
tute a  neutral  ground.  All  formative  and  rel- 
ative suffixes  have,  therefore,  a  double  form,  in 
harmony  with  the  roots  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached; thus:  nill,  shoulder,  vdllal,  undertakes, 
vdllalat,  enterprise  ;  but  lees,  worth,  beesul,  he 
respects,  becsulet,  respect.  Whatever  changes 
the  Magyar  language  may  have  undergone  un- 
der adverse  circumstances,  amid  hostile  nations, 
it  has  yet  retained  its  essential  peculiarities  of 
phonetism,  grammar,  and  construction.  Al- 
though it  contains  many  Slavic,  Latin,  German, 
Greek,  and  other  foreign  words,  it  has  digested 
them  in  its  own  way,  assimilating  them  other- 
wise than  the  western  nations  have  done  with 
the  same  element  ;  thus,  schola,  cerea  (can- 
dela),  Slav.  klas  (Lat.  arista,  spica),  TiruM, 
Germ.  Jioch,  Sclinur,  became  iskola,  gyertya, 
laldsz,  gorombn,  hegy  (mountain),  sinor.  The 
concurrence  of  harsh  sounds  and  of  consonants 
is  as  much  avoided  as  in  all  the  languages  of 
central  and  eastern  Asia.  The  roots  remain 
unaltered,  and  most  frequently  bear  the  accent 
in  all  their  derivatives. — The  most  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  Hungarian  grammar  is  its  system  of 
suffixes.  In  the  possessive  forms  of  nouns  they 
arc  varied  according  to  the  number  and  person 
of  the  possessor  and  the  number  of  the  object, 
giving  12  distinct  terminations,  as  follows  :  7id- 
zam,  my  house,  hdzaim,  my  houses  ;  hdzad,  thy 
house,  hdzaid,  thy  houses ;  luha,  his  or  her 
house,  hdzai,  his  or  her  houses ;  hdzunlc,  our 
house,  hdzaink,  our  houses  ;  hdzatok,  your 
house,  Ixdzaitoli,  your  houses  ;  hdzok,  their 
house,  hdzaik,  their  houses.  In  verbs  they  are 
made  to  indicate  not  only  the  voice,  mood,  and 
tense,  and  the  person  and  number  of  the  nomi- 
native, but  the  definiteness  or  indefiniteness  of 
the  object,  and  in  one  form  (indicative present, 
1st  person  singular)  the  person  of  the  object,  as 
vdrlik,  I  expect  thee  ;  kerlek,  I  ask  thee.  The 
following  tabla  exhibits  the  suffixes  of  the  in- 
dicative present,  the  root  being  always  the  3d 
person  singular  of  the  indefinite  form,  and  the 
vowels  varying,  as  above  stated,  in  consonance 
with  that  of  the  root  : 


Parson. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Definite.            |           Indefinite. 

2\l 

£  J3 

u  11 

(±     3 

-om,     -em  (-Cm) 
-od,       -ed  (-Od) 
-ja,        -i 
-juk,     -juk 
-l&tok,  -itek 
-jak,      -ik 

-ok,     -ek  (-Ok) 

(Eoot) 
-unk,   -iink 
-tok,    -tek  (-tok) 
-nak,    -nek 

-atom,     -etem 
-atol,       -etel 
-atik,       -etik 
-atunk,   -etunk 
-attok,    -ettek 
-atnak,    -etnek 

Examples :  vdrom,  I  expect  him,  her,  it,  them, 
or  the  man ;  vdrok,  I  expect,  wait ;  vdratom,  I 
am  expected  ;  Jeered,  thou  askest  him,  &c.  ; 
kersz,  thou  askest  ;  keretel,  thou  art  asked  ;  IdV 
ja,  he  or  she  sees  it ;  lat,  he  or  she  sees ;  lat- 
juk,  we  see  it ;  Idtunk,  we  see,  &c.  Other  moods 
and  tenses  are  formed  by  inserting  new  letters 
or  syllables  between  the  above  suffixes  and  the 
root,  or  in  a  few  cases  by  a  change  of  the  final 
vowel  or  consonant,  and  by  auxiliaries  ;  thus  : 
vara,  waited  ;  vdrdnk,  we  waited  ;  vdrtunk,  we 
have  waited  ;  vdrndnk,  we  would  wait ;  varan- 
dok,  I  shall  wait ;  vdrjatok,  that  ye  wait.  The 
auxiliaries  are  :  volt  or  vala,  for  the  pluperfect ; 
legyen,  for  the  conjunctive  past ;  volna,  for  the 
optative  past.  The  infinitive  is  formed  by  suf- 
fixing ni  to  the  root,  as  vdrni,  to  expect.  A 
combined  future  is  formed  by  the  infinitive  with 
the  auxiliary  verb  fog  ;  thus,  vdrni  fogok,  I  shall 
wait ;  vdrni  fogom,  I  shall  expect  it.  Possession 
is  indicated  by  the  irregular  verb  lenni,  to  be  ; 
van,  is ;  vannak,  are  ;  volt,  wras ;  lesz,  will  be,  &c. ; 
thus  :  anydm  van  (mother-ray  is),  I  have  a  moth- 
er ;  also  with  the  mark  of  the  dative,  nekem 
vannak  kerteim  (to-me  are  gardens-my,  mihi 
sunt  horti),  I  have  gardens.  Negation  is  ex- 
pressed  by  nem,  not;  nines,  is  not,  nincsenek, 
are  not;  sines,  is  neither.  Various  kinds  of 
verbs  are  made  by  affixing  certain  syllables, 
thus :  at  or  tat,  causative ;  gal,  gat,  &c,  fre- 
quentative ;  did,  inceptive  ;  inserting  n,  dimin- 
utive ;  hat,  potential  ;  it,  int,  &c,  transitive ; 
kodik,  reciprocal,  odik,  kozik,  reflexive,  &c.  Ex- 
amples :  ver,  he  beats  ;  verct,  he  causes  to  beat ; 
vcreget  (vcrdes,  verdcgel),  he  beats  often ;  verint, 
beats  softly;  verekedik,  fights  with;  verodik, 
beats  against ;  vergSdik,  beats  himself  (breaks) 
through ;  verhet,  can  beat ;  vereihet,  can  cause 
to  beat ;  verinthet,  can  beat  gently ;  verekedhelik, 
can  fight  with  somebody;  vcrodhetik,  can  knock 
against ;  vergodhetik,  can  break  through,  &c. 
All  these  and  similar  derivatives  can  bo  con- 
jugated throughout  in  the  same  way  as  the 
simple  verb.  There  are  beside  these  other 
compounds  with  prefixes :  aid,  down ;  dllal, 
through,  by ;  be,  in ;  bele,  into ;  el,  of,  away ; 
ellen,  against;  fcl,  up ;  ki,  out;  bssze,  together, 
&c. ;  and  especially  meg,  which  is  an  emphatic 
particle  denoting  attainment  of  the  aim,  ac- 
complishment (like  the  German  er  and  be  in  er- 
langen,  begraben). — There  is  no  gender  ;  he  and 
she  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  The  defi- 
nite article  az  or  a1  is  of  recent  use.  The  adjec- 
tive precedes  the  substantive,  and  receives  tho 
marks  of  relations  only  when  standing  by  itself. 
The  relations  called  cases  and  those  expressed  by 
prepositions  in  Indo-European  languages  arc  de- 
noted in  all  Altaic  tongues  by  suffixes.    The  plu- 
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ral  is  formed  by  Jc.  Cases :  e,  genitive ;  nak,  gen- 
itive and  dative;  t,  at,  accusative;  ban,  in;  ba, 
into  ;  bol,  out  of;  ert,  for;  hoz,  to ;  ig,  till ;  kent, 
like,  instead,  as;  kep,  in  manner  of;  lor,  at  the 
time  of  (about)  ;  ndl  (Latin  apud,  German  bei), 
at ;  on,  upon  ;  vol,  down  ;  ul,  instead,  as ;  vd 
(changed)  into;  val,  with,  &c.,  by  being  har- 
monized with  the  stem.  Examples :  szemeink- 
ben,  eyes-our-in  ;  ebedeikkor,  dinners-their-at- 
the-time-of.  The  separable  postpositions  are  of 
three  categories  :  1,  answering  to  three  ques- 
tions, where?  whither?  whence?  thus:  elott,  be- 
fore (where?)  ;  ele,  before  (whither?) ;  elol,  from 
before;  such  are  alatt,  below;  kdrbtt,  around; 
kozdlt,  between,  among;  megett,  behind ;  mellett, 
near  by ;  2,  of  two  forms,  as  hegyett,  hegye,  upon, 
&c. ;  3,  of  one  form,  as  cllen,  against ;  ir&nt, 
regarding,  &c.  The  comparative  degree  is 
formed  by  suffixing  bb  ;  the  superlative  by  pre- 
fixing leg  to  the  comparative ;  thus :  nagy,  great, 
nagyobb,  greater,  legnagyobb,  greatest. —  Pro- 
nouns: 1st  person,  en,  1 ;  enyem,  mine;  nekem, 
to  me;  engemet,  me;  mi,  we;  mienk,  ours; 
nekiink,  to  us ;  minket,  us ;  2d  person,  te,  tied, 
neked,  tegedet ;  ti,  tietek,  nektek,  titeket;  3d 
person,  of  both  genders,  6,  die,  neki,  ot ;  ok, 
bvek,  nekik,  bket.  These  are  joined  with  rela- 
tive prefixes, thus:  benncm,  in  me;  beloled,  out 
of  thee  ;  hozzujok,  to  them ;  alattam,  under  me; 
alattad,  under  thee,  &c.  In  addressing  a  per- 
son we  say  on,  plural  onbk,  or  kegyed,  plural 
kegyetck,  for  both  genders ;  or  az  ur,  sir  (the  lord 
or  gentleman) ;  urasdgod,  sirship-thy ;  az  asszony, 
lady  ;  asszonsdgod,  ladyship-thy ;  formerly  maga, 
self  ;  to  persons  of  lower  standing,  kend,  you. — 
Numerals  :  egy,  1 ;  kettS,  kit,  2 ;  lidrom,  3 ;  negy, 
4 ;  ot,  5;  hat,  6  ;  het,  7 ;  nyolcz,  8 ;  kilencz,  9  ; 
Viz,  10;  tizenegy,  11,  &c. ;  husz,  20;  Jiarmincz, 
30 ;  negyven,  40,  &c. ;  szdz,  100 ;  ezer,  1000. 
Ordinals:  elso,  1st;  mdsodik,  2d;  the  others 
are  formed  by  suffixing  dik,  as  neycdik,  s:dza- 
dlk,  &c.  All  other  varieties  are  formed  by 
suitable  suffixes. — The  formation  of  parts  of' 
speech,  and  of  various  categories  of  signification, 
is  extremely  luxuriant  by  means  of  suffixed 
letters  or  syllables,  so  that  an  indefinite  and 
yet  ever  intelligible  mass  of  words  may  be 
made  to  suit  all  conceptions  and  shades  of 
meaning.  This  plasticity  of  the  Magyar,  to- 
gether with  its  free  syntax,  renders  it  capablo 
of  expressing  the  turns  of  other  tongues  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  metres  with  more  ease 
and  fidelity  than  almost  any  other  language. 
We  subjoin  an  example  of  construction  and  of 
elegiac  distichs: 

Ferfiak  !  igy  fs-olott  Pannon       venz-iistene      hajdan : 
Men!         so    spake   Pannouia's  war-god   (its)  of  old: 
Bold os  f  bidet    adok,  v'ljotolc  erte  ha  kell, 
Blessed  country  give-I,  flght-ye  for-it  if  need, 
\S    mttanah  e.lsz&ntdn  nagy  Valor  vemzetek  erte 
and  fought      decidedly  great  brave  nations      for-it 
V?    verexen  a'    diadalt  vegre  kinyerte       maqyar. 
and  bloodily  the  victory  lastly  gained  (the)  Hungarian. 
Ah  de   viszdly  maradott  a'    nepek'    lelkein :   a' fold 
alas  but  discord  remained  the  nations' souls-in  :  the  land 
Boldoggd       nem  lud  lenni  az   dtok   alatt 

happy-made  not   knows  (can)  be       the  curse  under. 

(VorOsmarty.) 


— This  language  is  spoken  by  more  than  $  of 
the  population  of  Hungary  in  its  wider  sense,  by 
more  than  £  of  that  of  Transylvania,  and  in  some 
places  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bukovina. 
It  consists  of  four  dialects,  which  do  not  differ  so 
much  as  those  of  other  tongues,  viz. :  the  Gyori, 
of  Raab  or  Trans-Danubian,  and  the  Bihari 
on  the  Thciss,  both  represented  in  books;  the 
Palocz  in  the  Matra  mountains,  in  the  contiguous 
districts  of  the  counties  of  IIcvcs,  Borsod,  Go- 
mor,  Hont,  and  Nograd,  with  more  genuine  an- 
cient Magyar  words  than  the  preceding ;  and 
the  Szekely  in  Transylvania  and  the  contiguous 
countries,  with  many  Tartaric  words,  and  of  a 
drawling  pronunciation.  The  language  has  va- 
ried very  little  in  progress  of  time. — Hungari- 
an Literature  is  comparatively  of  late  date. 
The  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Rome  under 
King  Stephen  I.  (997-10313)  made  the  Latin,  the 
language  of  its  priests  and  teachers,  predomi- 
nant in  tho  court,  the  higher  institutions  for 
education,  administration,  and  justice,  and 
among  tho  higher  classes  in  general,  which 
found  it  the  most  convenient  medium  for  com- 
munication with  the  representatives  of  the  cul- 
tivated West  and  South  in  diplomacy,  literature, 
or  religion.  Of  the  time  of  the  Arpads  and  tho 
next  following  period  only  Latin  chronicles  are 
preserved,  of  which  those  of  the  "Anonymous 
Secretary  of  King  Bela"  (II.)  and  Simon  K6- 
za,  the  Chronicon  Budense,  and  the  Chronicon 
Rerum  Hungaricarum  of  John  Turoczy  (Thu- 
rocius),  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  court 
of  Matthias  Corvinus  (1458-90)  at  Buda  was 
adorned  by  some  distinguished  native  and  foreign 
scholars  of  that  age.  Of  the  latter,  Bonfinius 
wrote  an  interesting  though  often  legendary  his- 
tory of  Hungary  in  Decades  IV.,  which  was  pub- 
lished with  a  continuation  by  Sambucus  (Basel, 
1568).  Galeotus  wrote  on  Matthias  himself, 
whose  librarian  he  was,  and  Callimachus  on  At- 
tila  and  Uladislas  I.  Among  the  natives  the  poet 
Janus  Pannonius  holds  the  foremost  rank.  The 
preserved  remnants  of  Hungarian  writings  of 
that  period  are  very  scanty.  The  spread  of  the 
reformation  in  the  following  century,  as  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  promoted  '  tho  culture  of 
the  native  tongue.  But  the  simultaneous  dis- 
asters of  the  country,  the  Turkish  and  civil 
Avars,  and  chiefly  the  introduction  of  the  Ger- 
man element  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Ilapsburgs, 
checked  the  development  of  a  flourishing  na- 
tional literature.  Parts  of  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  Hungarian  during  the  IGth  cen- 
tury by  Komjati,  Erdosi,  llcltai,  Szekely,  Jn- 
hasz,  Karolyi,  and  others.  Gal,  Iuhasz,  Kulcsar, 
Telegdi,  Ducsi,  Karolyi,  and  otliers  distinguish- 
ed themselves  as  orators.  Tinodi,  Valkai,  Te- 
mesvari,  and  others  sang  the  warlike  exploits  of 
their  times  in  light  verses,  Kakonyi  the  deeds 
of  Cyrus,  Csaktornyi  the  heroes  of  the  siege  of 
Troy;  Balassa,  Rimai,  and  Erdosi  composed 
lyrical  poems  of  incomparably  higher  merit. 
In  the  17th  century  the  Hungarian  muse  found 
votaries  in  Zrinyi,  the  grandson  of  the  defender 
of  Sziget,  who  celebrated  in  rhymed  alexan- 
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drines  the  deeds  and  death  of  that  hero,  iu  Lisz- 
ti,  Pasko,  and  Kohary,  and  especially  in  Gyon- 
gyosi,  who  sang  the  defence  of  Murany  by  Maria 
Szecsi.  Molnar  and  Kaldi  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures :  the  primate  and  cardinal  Pazman  and 
Kecskem6ti  were  distinguished  as  orators ; 
Csere  even  published  a  cyclopaedia  of  sciences 
and  a  treatise  on  logic  in  Hungarian.  This  na- 
tional movement  iu  literature  was  paralyzed  by 
the  growing  influence  of  the  German  dynasty; 
the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  patriots  under 
Leopold  I.  (1657-1705)  suppressed  it  almost  en- 
tirely. The  Latin  again  became  prominent, 
being  cultivated  in  the  18th  century  by  a  large 
number  of  scholars  in  every  branch,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  purity  of  their  dead 
idiom,  and  compared  with  whom  the  Hunga- 
rian writers  Faludi  and  Bessenyei,  the  founders 
of  a  classical  and  a  French  school  in  poetry, 
Orczy,  Count  Teleky,  Baroczi,  Eevay,  and 
others,  formed  but  a  feeble  minority.  A  new 
and  fertile  period  began  about  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  des- 
potic measures  of  Joseph  II.  (1780-90)  for  the 
Germanization  of  the  country,  which  caused  a 
lively  and  general  reaction.  Societies  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  national  tongue  were  formed, 
literary,  political,  and  scientific  periodicals  start- 
ed, national  theatres  established,  and  various 
linguistic  theories  developed.  This  movement, 
being  identical  with  the  general  regeneration 
of  the  nation,  and  enthusiastically  promoted  by 
the  foremost  statesmen  and  orators  of  the  coun- 
try, became  triumphant  over  all  foreign  ele- 
ments after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, about  the  beginning  of  which  Francis 
Kazinczy,  the  great  reformer  of  the  language 
after  Revay,  and  the  popular  poet  Csokonai, 
appear  as  the  foremost  in  literature.  The  poets 
Dayka,  Verseghy,  and  Virag,  and  the  novelist 
Dugonics,  were  their  contemporaries.  The  ly- 
rical u  Loves  of  Hiinfy"  (Ilimfy  szerelmei),  by 
Alexander  Kisfaludy  (1801),  were  received  with 
general  admiration,  and  were  followed  by  his 
"Tales"  {Regek)  and  other  poems.  Berzsenyi 
wrote  glowing  odes  in  Roman  metre.  The 
poets  Andrew  Horvath,  Dobrentei,  Vitkovics, 
Kis,  and  Paul  Szemere,  belong  both  to  tlic  pe- 
riod of  regeneration  and  to  the  golden  age  of 
Hungarian  literature,  which  embraces  the  30 
years  preceding  the  revolution  of  1848-9. 
This  period  opens  with  tho  simultaneous  activ- 
ity of  5  classical  writers,  Charles  Kisfaludy, 
the  brother  of  Alexander,  Kolcsey,  Fay,  Czu- 
czor,  and  Vorosmarty,  of  whom  only  the  last  3 
survived  it.  Kisfaludy  may  be  regarded  as  the 
creator  of  the  Hungarian  drama  by  his  tragedies, 
and  still  more  by  his  really  national  comedies, 
some  of  which  are  as  yet  unsurpassed.  Kol- 
csey's  lyrical  poems,  ballads,  and  prose  writings, 
including  orations,  are  distinguished  by  a  spirit 
of  ardent  patriotism  and  philosophical  philan- 
thropy, as  well  as  by  a  rare  precision  and  har- 
mony of  diction.  Fay's  "  Fables"  {Mesek)  are 
excellent  specimens  of  that  kind  of  poetry,  in 
the  manner  of  Lessing.     Czuczor,  distinguished 


also  as  a  grammarian  and  lexicographer,  is  chiefly 
renowned  for  his  popular  songs  and  his  historical 
epics  in  hexameter,  the  "  Battle  of  Augsburg" 
(Augsburgi  utlcdzet)  and  "  Assembly  of  Arad  " 
(Aradi  gyuUs).  Tho  latter,  however,  were 
excelled  by  the  more  numerous  epics  of  Voros- 
marty, "  Cserhalom,"  "The  Flight  of  Zalan" 
{Zaldn  futdsa),  "Erlau"  (Bgcr~),  &c,  which, 
together  with  his  tragedies,  short  novels,  songs, 
and  especially  odes  and  ballads,  gave  him  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  writers  of  his  nation. 
In  lyrical  poetry,  next  to  Vorosmarty  and  Kol- 
csey we  find  Bajza,  who  is  also  remarkable  a3 
an  eesthetical  critic  and  historical  writer,  Peter 
Vajda,  John  Erdelyi,  Kunoss,  Alexander  Va- 
chott,  Csaszar,  and  especially  Garay,  whose  bal- 
lads also  rival  those  of  Vorosmarty.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  period  appear  the  three  youth- 
ful popular  poets  Tompa,  Arany,  and  Petofi,  of 
whom  the  first  two  excelled  chiefly  in  tales 
and  legends,  and  the  last  in  light  and  playful 
songs,  whoso  subjects  are  love,  liberty,  indepen- 
dence, nature,  and  all  that  can  touch  the  heart 
or  inspire  imagination.  Fictitious  literature  was 
chiefly  cultivated,  if  not  created,  by  Josika, 
whose  historical  novels,  "  Abafi,"  "  Tho  Last  of 
the  Bathoris"  (Utolso  Bdthory),  "The  Bohe- 
mians in  Hungary"  (Csehc7c  Magyarorszdgban), 
&c,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  Hungarian  prose  after  Kazinczy. 
Smaller  though  not  inferior  works  were  written 
by  Peter  Vajda.  In  many  respects  both  were 
surpassed  by  Eotvos,  whose  "  Carthusian"  {A 
carthausi),  a  philosophical  romance,  "Village 
Notary"  (Afalu  jegyzoje),  an  admirable  picture 
of  recent  political  life  in  Hungary,  and  "  Hun- 
gary in  1514"  (Magyarorszdg  I5l4fien),  a  his- 
'torical  novel,  place  him  among  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  his  age.  Kuthy  is  often  eminent  in 
pictures  of  nature,  and  Ignatius  Nagy  in  cari- 
caturing characters  ;  both  produced  imitations 
of  Sue's  "  Mysteries,"  taken  from  Hungarian 
life,  but  disfigured  by  unnatural  exaggerations. 
Kerne  ny  and  Jokai  belong  also  to  a  more  recent 
period.  The  principal  dramatic  authors  beside 
Kisfaludy  and  Vorosmarty  were  Katona  {Bank 
Bun),  Laurentius  Toth,  Garay,  Szigligeti.  who 
is  eminent  in  popular  plays,  Gal  ("  The  Notary 
of  Peleske"),  I.  Nagy,  Emeric  Vahot,  Paul 
Kovacs,  and  Czako.  Travels  were  written  by 
Belenyei  (America),  Csaszar  (Itah  )  ;  Barthol- 
omew Szemere,  Irinyi,  L.  Toth,  and  Gorove 
(western  Europe);  Mehes  (Switzerland),  Jer- 
ney  (south-eastern  Europe),  and  Reguly  (north- 
ern Russia),  the  work  of  Szemere  being  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  tho 
period ;  political  works  by  Szechenyi,  Wes- 
selenyi,  Kossuth,  Eotvos,  Szalay,  B.  Szemere, 
and  others ;  the  best  histories  by  M.  Horvath, 
Peczely,  and  Jaszay  (Hungary),  Bajza  (ancient 
world),  and  Toldy  (national  literature) ;  philo- 
sophical treatises  by  Szontagh,  Marki,  Gregus, 
and  others  ;  tho  best  statistical  works  by  Funyes, 
Viillas,  and  Kovary.  Natural  sciences,  theology, 
languages,  and  antiquities  also  found  numerous 
representatives.     The  best  grammatical  and  lex- 
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icographical  works  on  the  national  language 
■were  written  by  Czuczor,  Fogarassy,  and  Bloch. 
The  beautiful  songs  of  the  people  were  published 
in  various  collections,  among  others  by  Erdelyi ; 
miscellaneous  writings  by  Pulszky,  Lukacs, 
Frankenburg,  Gabriel  Kazinczy,  Gondol,  Berecz, 
Pompery,  Amelia  Bezeredy,  Theresa  Karacs, 
and  others.  Of  translators  we  will  mention 
only  Szabo,  who  published  an  admirable  metri- 
cal version  of  Homer.  During  the  revolution 
of  1848-'9  the  muses  were  silent,  excepting  only 
the  stirring  songs  of  war.  The  battle  field  closed 
many  a  glorious  career,  as  in  the  case  of  Petofi, 
and  destroyed  many  an  incipient  genius,  as  in 
that  of  the  eloquent  Vasvari.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  and  exile 
doomed  the  most  gifted  of  the  nation  to  silence. 
The  last  12  years  are  therefore  in  a  literary 
respect  far  behind  the  preceding  period,  although 
the  unabated  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the 
preservation  of  their  only  remaining  national 
treasure,  the  language,  has  given  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  productions  of  different  degrees  of 
merit.  Some  of  them,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
surviving  representatives  of  the  preceding  period, 
are  worthy  of  their  great  popularity.  In  poet- 
ry the  imitators  of  Petofi  have  been  numerous. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the 
last  12  years  are  the  poems  of  Tompa,  Arany, 
Sarossy,  Lisznyai,  Levai,  Gyulai,  Nicholas  Sze- 
mere,  Szasz,  Jambor  (Hiador),  Sukci,  Szelestei, 
Bozzai,  Losonczy,  Szekely,  and  others ;  the  nov- 
els of  Kemeny,  Josika,  Jokai,  Palfy,  Gyulai,  and 
Berczy  ;  the  humorous  writings  of  Bernat  and 
Radakovics  (Vas  Gereben) ;  the  historical  works 
of  Szalay,  Joseph  Teleky,  Jaszay,  Toldy,  Csen- 
gery,  Palugyai,  Meszaros,  Fejer,  Hunfalvy,  &c. ; 
the  political  writings  of  Eotvos  and  Kemeny ; 
the  translations  of  Stephen  and  Charles  Szabo, 
Hunfalvy, Csengery,  Irinyi,  Szasz,  and  Sukei;  the 
travels  of  Andnissy  (India),  Nendtwich  (Amer- 
ica), Podmaniczky  (northern  Europe),  Magyar 
(southern  Africa),  &c. ;  the  dramas  of  Szigligeti 
and  others.  Journalism  and  oratory,  both  of 
which  had  attained  their  highest  development 
during  the  later  period  of  Kossuth's  agitation, 
have  comparatively  suffered  the  most  noticeable 
decay  through  tho  complete  extinction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  speech,  after  the  revo- 
lution. This  sketch,  which  includes  various 
Magyar  productions  of  the  Transylvanian  press, 
excludes  all  more  modern  non-Magyar  literary 
productions  of  Hungary  belonging  to  the  Slavic, 
German,  "Wallachian,  or  other  literatures,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Hungarian  exiles  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pulszky,  Ludvigh,  Szarvady,  &c.)  in  for- 
eign languages. — Among  the  principal  works  on 
Hungarian  history-  (in  various  languages)  are 
those  of  Bel,  Pray,  Gebhardi,  Katona,  Fessler, 
Engel,  Majhith,  Horvdth,  Peczely,  Toldy,  A.  de 
Gerando,  and  Szalay ;  on  the  last  revolution,  the 
memoirs  or  sketches  of  Klapka,  Gorgey,  Czecz, 
Szemere,  Schlesinger,  Horn,  Szabad,  and  Iranyi 
and  Chassin. 

HUNGER,  the  sensation  by  which  the  neces- 
sity for  food  is  made  known  to  the  system,  re- 


ferred to  the  stomach,  but  indicating  tho  wants 
of  the  system  at  large ;  impelling  us  to  supply 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  consequent  on  all  vital 
acts,  and  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
animal  functions  from  exercise,  &c.  If  the  de- 
sire cannot  be  gratified,  or  if  absent  from  dis- 
ease, the  phenomena  of  inanition  or  of  starva- 
tion are  induced,  with  a  diminution  of  the  bulk 
of  nearly  all  the  tissues  and  proportionate  weak- 
ness. Hunger  is  greatest  in  the  young  and 
growing  state,  and  least  in  old  age,  when 
the  vital  operations  are  deficient  in  activ- 
ity. It  varies  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  bo 
generated  in  the  body  ;  external  cold  increases 
hunger,  while  heat  diminishes  it;  hence  the 
voracious  appetite  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  the 
general  use  of  stimulating  condiments  in  the 
tropics;  it  is  also  increased  by  any  unusual 
drain  upon  the  system,  as  in  profuse  suppura- 
tion, lactation,  and  diabetes,  in  the  last  of  which 
especially  hunger  is  almost  insatiable.  In 
health,  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  a  very  good  in- 
dication of  the  demands  of  the  system  for  food, 
and  it  becomes  the  stimulant  to  mental  opera- 
tions, automatic  in  infancy,  but  directed  by  in- 
telligence in  the  adult,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  gratification  of  the  desire.  Hunger 
depends  rather  upon  the  demand  of  the  system 
for  aliment  than  upon  the  state  of  emptiness  of 
the  stomach.  The  sense  of  hunger  may  be, 
however,  immediately  dependent  on  some  con- 
dition of  the  stomach ;  it  is  well  known  that 
the  swallowing  of  indigestible  and  non-nutri- 
tions substances  will  temporarily  relieve  it. 
Tho  wants  of  the  general  system  in  this  respect 
arc  probably  communicated  to  the  sensorium 
by  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  to  the  stomach 
by  the  sympathetic ;  through  the  latter  tho 
capillary  circulation  and  the  gastric  secretion 
are  excited,  the  latter  relieving  the  former, 
which  is  believed  by  Carpenter  to  be  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  hunger  by  its  action  on  the  ner- 
vous centres ;  the  act  of  secretion  unloads  the 
vessels,  and  relieves  the  hunger  for  the  time,  but 
if  the  food  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  feeling  of  hunger  returns  with  increas- 
ed intensity.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  empti- 
ness of  the  stomach  does  not  produce  hunger, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  an  ample  supply 
of  food  passes  entirely  from  the  stomach  hours 
before  this  sensation  is  felt,  and  that  in  disease 
there  may  be  no  desire  for  food  for  many  days 
with  total  abstinence  from  it.  The  stomach 
may  be  full  of  food,  and,  if  the  products  of 
digestion  cannot  pass  from  it  because  of  pyloric 
or  other  obstruction,  the  sense  of  hunger  is  not 
appeased  ;  moreover,  hunger  may  be  relieved 
by  the  injection  of  alimentary  fluids  into  the 
large  intestine,  in  cases  where  the  stomach  can- 
not receive  or  retain  food. 

HUNS  (Lat.  Hunni),  a  people  of  northern 
Asia  who  in  the  5th  century  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  great  part  of  Europe.  Of  their  origin 
little  is  known  with  certainty.  Under  the  name 
of  Chuni  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  early  as  'the  2d 
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century.  According  to  the  theory  of  De  Gui- 
gnes  in  his  Ilistoire  des  Huns,  a  theory  now 
nofc  entertained,  however,  by  competent  critics, 
the  I  Inns  wore  a  Tartar  nation,  the  Hioung-nou, 
whose  original  country  was  the  region  imme- 
diately north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which 
was  built  to  protect  that  empire  against  their 
incursions.  For  several  ages  they  carried  on 
successful  wars  against  the  Chinese  emperors, 
who  were  compelled  to  pay  them  tribute  in 
order  to  purchase  a  precarious  peace.  Their 
power  was  at  length  broken  by  the  arms  of  the 
emperor  Vouti  and  hy  their  own  dissensions, 
and  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
the  unconquered  remnant  of  the  nation  aban- 
doned their  country  and  marched  westward  in 
search  of  a  new  home.  The  course  of  their 
emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Chinese  monarchy  into  the  region  wa- 
tered by  the  Oxus.  One  division  established 
themselves  in  the  fertile  and  extensive  plains 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  in  time 
their  maimers  became  softened  and  their  feat- 
ures changed  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and 
by  mixture  with  the  nations  around  them,  so 
that  they  became  known  as  white  Huns.  The 
main  body  of  the  nation  advanced  toward  the 
north-west,  and  established  themselves  for  a 
while  in  Russia  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  In 
the  3d  century  they  crossed  the  Volga  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  and  families,  and  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Alani,  a  barbarous  nation, 
whom  they  conquered  and  amalgamated  with 
themselves.  The  united  nations  pressed  on- 
ward, and  attacked  the  Goths  in  376 13.  C.  The 
Goths  were  defeated,  their  king  Ilermanric  put 
to  death,  and  the  Gothic  nation  driven  to  seek 
an  asylum  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  Huns  established  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  and  in  Pan- 
nonia.  They  soon  became  involved  in  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  in  the  5th  century  under  the 
leadership  of  Attila  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  power  and  empire.  (See  Attila.)  Their 
dominion  fell  to  pieces  after  the  death  of 
Attila  (453),  and  the  people  themselves  were 
lost  and  swallowed  up  in  fresh  invasions  of 
barbarians  from  the  north  and  east.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  Huns  were  a  tribe  of 
Finnish  stock,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Hunga- 
rians or  Magyars.  They  are  described  by  the 
Roman  writers  as  hideous  in  appearance,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black 
eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  head.  "A  fabulous 
origin  was  assigned  to  them,''  says  Gibbon, 
"  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners:  that  the 
witches  of  Scythia,  who  for  their  foul  and  dead- 
ly practices  had  been  driven  from  society,  had 
copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal  spirits; 
and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of  this 
execrable  conjunction.  The  tale,  so' full  of  horror 
and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the 
credulous  terror  of  the  Goths;  but,  while  it 
gratified  their  hatred,  it  increased  their  fear, 
since  the  posterity  of  demons  and  witches 
might  be  supposed  to  inherit  some  share  of  the 
vol.  ix. — 24 


preternatural  powers  as  well  as  of  the  malignant 
temper  of  their  parents." — See  Ilistoire  generate 
des  Huns,  Turcs,  Mogols  et  autres  Tartars  oc- 
cidentaux,  by  Joseph  de  Guignes  (5  vols.  4to., 
Paris,  1750-'8). 

HUNT,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  trib- 
utaries of  Red  and  Sabine  rivers;  area,  935  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  4.963,  of  whom  359  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  rolling  and  in  some  places  hilly 
surface,  and  is  well  wooded  with  oak,  elm,  ash, 
and  other  timber.  The  soil  is  black  and  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  19,520 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  4,023  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  8,420  lbs.  of  butter.  Wheat  is  now  success- 
fully cultivated.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1858. 
$493,075.     Capital,  Greenville. 

HUNT,  Freeman,  an  American  author  and 
journalist,  born  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1804,  died 
in  New  York,  March  2,  1858.  He  commenced 
his  literary  career  in  Boston,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  "Ladies'  Magazine,"  the  "  Weekly 
Traveller,"  and  the  "Juvenile  Miscellany,"  and 
in  1830  published  "  Anecdotes  and  Sketches 
illustrative  of  Female  Character,  Original  and 
Selected  "  (2  vols.  12mo.).  Removing  in  1831 
to  New  York,  he  established  there  a  periodical 
entitled  the  "Traveller,"  which  was  the  vehicle 
for  the  publication  of  many  interesting  sketches 
by  himself,  a  series  of  whibh  subsequently  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "Letters  about  the 
Hudson  and  its  Vicinity."  In  July,  1839,  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  the  "Merchants' 
Magazine,"  a  monthly  magazine  which  he  or- 
ganized chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  mercantile 
classes,  and  of  which  he  remained  proprietor  and 
conductor  until  his  death.  From  the  outset  it 
was  conducted  with  ability,  and  the  38  volumes 
edited  by  him  constitute  a  valuable  repository 
of  commercial,  agricultural,  and  other  statistics. 
In  1S45  he  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Library  of  Commerce,"  and  in  1856-7  the 
"Lives  of  American  Merchants"  (2  vols.  8vo.). 
His  last  work  was  entitled  "Wealth  and  Worth, 
a  collection  of  Morals,  Maxims,  aud  Miscellanies 
for  Merchants." 

HUNT,  Henry,  an  Engh'sh  radical  politician, 
born  in  Upavon,  Wiltshire,  Nov.  6,  1773,  died 
in  Alresford,  Hants,  Feb.  12,  1835.  He  was  a 
wealthy  farmer,  and  in  early  life  was  noted  for 
extreme  loyalty,  having  in  1801,  during  the 
alarm  at  the  projected  French  invasion,  offered 
to  place  his  property,  valued  at  £20,000,  at  the 
disposal  of  government.  He  subsequently  re- 
tired in  disgust  from  the  Everly  troop  of  yeo- 
manry on  account  of  their  refusal  to  volunteer 
their  services  out  of  the  county,  and  joined  the 
Marlborough  troop.  Having  challenged  his 
commander,  Lord  Bruce,  he  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  and  to  be  impris- 
oned for  6  weeks  in  the  king's  bench.  During 
his  confinement  ho  was  visited  by  several  prom- 
inent reformers,  under  whose  influence  he  be- 
came a  fearless  champion  of  the  most  radical 
section  of  the  party,  and  the  political  associate 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Home  Tooke,  and  Wil- 
liam Cobbett.     For  many  years  he  attempted  to 
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secure  a  seat  in  parliament,  contesting  unsuc- 
cessfully Bristol,  Westminster,  and  Somerset- 
shire, and  addressing  popular  meetings  in  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  and  in  other  parts 
of-  the  kingdom.  In  Aug.  1819,  he  presided 
over  the  reform  meeting  in  Manchester,  which 
for  alleged  illegality  was  dispersed  by  the  mili- 
tary, after  11  persons  had  been  killed  and  up- 
Avard  of  600  wounded  ;  and  for  his  participation 
in  this  affair  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  was 
found  against  him.  Previous  to  the  trial  he 
was  honored  with  a  public  reception  in  London, 
at  which  it  is  said  a  greater  concourse  of  people 
was  collected  than  had  ever  before  been  assem- 
bled in  England.  He  was  sentenced  to  2£  years' 
confinement  in  Ilchester  gaol,  and  after  his  re- 
lease made  another  public  entry  into  London  on 
Nov.  11,  1822.  In  1830  and  1831  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  commons  from  Preston  ; 
but  failing  of  an  election  to  the  next  parliament, 
be  made  the  tour  of  England  in  a  handsome 
equipage,  speaking  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
offering  for  sale,  under  the  name  of  "  radical 
coffee,"  roasted  grains  of  wheat,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  heavily  taxed  coffee  of  the  West  and 
East  Indies.  Subsequently  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  London  in  a  coach  drawn  by  white 
horses,  from  which  he  sold  a  new  kind  of  black- 
ing invented  by  himself.  He  died  of  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  while  on  one  of  his  progresses 
through  the  kingdom. 

HUNT,  James  Henry  Leigh,  an  English  poet 
and  essayist,  born  in  Southgate,  Middlesex,  Oct. 
19,  1784,  died  there,  Aug.  28,  1859.  His  father, 
a  West  Indian  by  birth,  married  an  American 
lady,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  revolution  was 
established  in  that  city  in  the  practice  of  the 
law.  Having  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
crown,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and 
settled  in  England,  where  he  took  orders,  and 
for  some  time  officiated  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Leigh, 
the  nephew  of  the  duke  of  Chandos,  from  whom 
the  subject  of  this  notice  was  named.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  educated  at  Christ's  hospital,  London, 
•where  he  remained  flntil  his  15th  year,  at  which 
time  he  was  first  deputy  Grecian.  As  this  po- 
sition, however,  involved  the  necessity  of  de- 
livering a  speech  in  public,  and  of  entering  the 
church,  he  left  the  school,  and  after  remaining 
some  time  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  who  was 
an  attorney,  procured  a  situation  in  the  war 
office.  At  this  early  age  he  was  a  prolific  writer 
of  verses,  a  collection  of  which  was  published 
by  his  father  in  1801  under  the  title  of  "Juve- 
nilia, or  a  Collection  of  Poems  written  between 
the  Ages  of  12  and  16"  (12mo.,  London).  The 
author  in  later  life  characterized  these  juvenile 
performances  as  "a  heap  of  imitations,  all  but 
absolutely  worthless."  About  this  time  he  began 
also  to  contribute  to  the  periodicals,  and  subse- 
quent to  1805  he  furnished  theatrical  criticisms 
and  literary  articles  to  the  "  News,"  a  Sunday 
paper  established  in  that  year  by  his  brother 
John,  and  of  which  he  became  a  sort  of  co-editor. 
A  selection  from  his  theatrical  articles  was  pub- 


lished in  1S07  under  the  title  of  "Critical  Es- 
says on  the  Performances  at  the  London  Thea- 
tres" Q2mo.,  London).  Leaving  the  Avar  office 
in  1808,  he  established  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  the-  "Examiner,"  a  newspaper,  which 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Hunts  attained 
considerable  popularity  for  its  liberal  politics 
and  the  high  standard  of  its  literary  articles, 
and  which  is  still  one  of  the  leading  weekly 
journals  of  England.  At  that  period  of  tory  as- 
cendency, the  boldness  with  which  the  editors 
discussed  pubric  measures  did  not  fail  to  subject 
them  to  persecution,  and  on  three  several  oc- 
casions the  "Examiner"  was  prosecuted  by 
government.  On  the  first  occasion,  the  offence 
being  certain  reflections  on  the  rule  of  George 
III.,  the  prosecution  was  abandoned ;  on  the 
second,  for  an  article  against  the  practice  of 
flogging  in  the  navy,  the  Hunts  were  tried  be- 
fore Lord  Ellenborough,  but,  being  defended  by 
Brougham,  were  acquitted  ;  and  on  the  third, 
for  calling  the  prince  regent  "  an  Adonis  of  50," 
they  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  each, 
and  to  suffer  two  years'  imprisonment  .from 
Dec.  9,  1812.  The  latter  penalty  Avas  endured 
by  Leigh  Hunt  in  a  manner  which  converted 
punishment  into  a  pleasure.  By  his  oavii  taste 
and  the  attentions  of  his  friends,  his  prison  cell 
was  transformed  into  an  elegant  apartment, 
adorned  with  bookcases,  busts,  and  flowers, 
and  so  far  deprived  of  its  original  appearance 
that  Charles  Lamb  declared  thero  was  no  other 
such  room  except  in  a  fairy  tale.  A  small  yard 
upon  Avhich  the  cell  opened  in  like  manner  be- 
came a  garden  with  grass  plots,  flower  beds, 
and  shade  and  fruit  trees,  where  in  fine  Aveather 
he  was  accustomed  to  read  and  Avrite.  His 
captivity  Avas  cheered  by  visits  from  Byron, 
Moore,  Charles  Lamb,  Ilazlitt,  Shelley,  Keats, 
and  others,  with  several  of  Avhom  he  then  be- 
came acquainted  for  the  first  time;  and  so 
agreeable  did  his  life  prove  that  he  found  little 
reason  to  regret  having  rejected  the  offer  of  the 
government  not  to  press  the  penalties  if  he 
would  engage  that  no  similar  articles  should 
thereafter  appear  in  the  "Examiner."  Upon 
leaving  prison,  an  event  commemorated  by 
Keats  in  one  of  his  finest  sonnets,  he  published 
several  works  prepared  during  his  confinement, 
including  the  "  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  &c.  (8vo., 
London,  1814),  the  "Descent  of  Liberty,  a 
Mask"  (12mo.,  1815),  and  "The  Story  of 
Rimini "  (8 vo.,  1816),  his  longest  and  best 
poem ;  and  he  continued  as  before  to  conduct 
the  "Examiner."  In  1818  appeared  "  Foliage," 
a  melange  of  original  poems  and  translations 
from  Homer,  Theocritus,  Bion,  &c. ;  and  in  1819 
he  started  the  "  Indicator,"  a  small  weekly  jour- 
nal on  the  model  of  Addison's  "Spectator," 
which  Avas  for  tAvo  years  the  vehicle  of  some  of 
his  most  characteristic  essays,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1822  by  the  "  Indicator  and  Compan- 
ion (Selections)"  (2  vols.  8vo.).  His  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  prose  and  poetry  was  now  at  its 
height,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  the  tory 
press  and  the  fierce  ridicule  directed  against  the 
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school  of  poetry  of  which  his  "  Rimini"  was  an 
exemplar,  and  which  was  sneeriugly  called  the 
"  Cockney  school."  But  his  pecuniary  resources 
had  been  so  seriously  affected  by  his  imprison- 
ment and  by  the  expenses  of  the  suits  brought 
against  him,  that  he  gladly  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Byron  and  Shelley  to  visit  Pisa,  and 
assist  them  in  conducting  the  "Liberal,"  a  jour- 
nal intended  to  represent  ultra  liberal  opinions 
in  literature  and  politics — a  literary  partnership 
jeeringly  called  by  "Blackwood"  the  "holy 
alliance  of  Pisa."  He  arrived  in  Italy  in  June, 
1822,  and  within  a  few  days  after  meeting 
Shelley  witnessed  the  obsequies  of  his  friend  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Spezia.  lie  subsequent- 
ly resided  for  some  months  with  Byron,  but  the 
union,  without  the  cooperation  of  Shelley,  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  permanent.  Byron's  aris- 
tocratic friends  ridiculed  the  plebeian  connec- 
tion he  had  formed ;  the  journal  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  poets  parted  with  feelings  any- 
thing but  friendly.  After  Byron's  death  it  was 
found  that  in  his  presentation  copy  of  "  Rimini " 
he  had  erased  the  words,  "My  dear  Byron," 
with  which  Hunt  had  commenced  the  dedica- 
tion, and  had  written  on  the  opposite  margin  : 
"Impudent  varlet."  Hunt  continued  for  sev- 
eral years  to  reside  in  Italy  with  his  family,  and 
after  his  return  to  England  published  his  "Re- 
collections of  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Con- 
temporaries," &c.  (4to.  and  2  vols.  Svo.,  1828), 
a  work  which  excited  severe  strictures  from 
Byron's  friends,  who  accused  Hunt  of  ingrati- 
tude, although  the  latter  had  merely  given  vent 
to  his  disappointed  feelings  with  a  harshness 
which  he  subsequently  acknowledged  was  un- 
just. From  that  time  forward  his  life  was 
steadily  devoted  to  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  with  in- 
fluences foreign  to  his  nature  and  poetical  tem- 
perament, and  to  experience  various  mutations 
of  fortune.  He  was  not  of  that  practical  turn 
which  would  have  fitted  him  to  battle  success- 
fully with  the  world,  and  until  1847,  when  he 
received  from  the  crown  a  literary  pension  of 
£200,  he  was  frequently  involved  in  pecuniary 
difficulties.  Amid  all  kinds  of  reverses,  how- 
ever, he  preserved  his  cheerfulness  and  equa- 
nimity. Among  his  remaining  literary  produc- 
tions were:  a  prose  romance,  entitled  "Sir 
Ralph  Esher"  (3  vols.,  1832);  "Captain  Sword 
and  Captain  Pen"  (1839),  a  metrical  satiro  de- 
nouncing war;  the  "Legend  of  Florence" 
(1840),  a  play  produced  with  some  success  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre;  the  "Seer"  (1840-'41), 
a  collection  of  essays;  the  "Palfrey"  (1842),  a 
love  story  in  rhyme ;  "  Stories  from  the  Italian 
Poets,  with  Lives  of  the  Writers"  (2  vols.,  1846), 
a  charming  collection  of  translations;  "Men, 
Women,  and  Books"  (2  vols.,  1847),  a  selection 
from  his  uncollected  prose  writings;  the  "Town" 
(2  vols.,  1848),  which  with  the  "  Old  Court  Sub- 
urb" (2  vols.,  1855)  is  made  up  of  metropolitan 
tradition  and  anecdote;  his  "Autobiography" 
(3  vols.,  1850);  "Table  Talk,  with  Imaginary 
Conversations  of  Pope  and  Swift"  (12mo.,  1850) ; 


"Religion  of  the  Heart"  (1853),  &c.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  he  edited  "Imagination  and  Fan- 
cy" (Svo.,  1844)  and  "Wit  and  Humor"  (1846), 
containing  selections  from  the  English  poets; 
"  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mt.  Hybla"  (1847);  "A 
Book  for  a  Corner"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1849),  &c. ; 
and  was  at  different  times  editor  of  the  "Tat- 
ler,"  the  "London  Journal,"  &c,  and  a  contrib- 
utor to  many  leading  reviews  and  magazines. 
Among  his  numerous  translations  may  be  men- 
tioned Tasso's  Aminta,  Redi's  Bacco  in  Toscana, 
and  Boileau's  Lutrin.  To  dramatic  literature 
he  has  furnished  editions  of  Congreve,  Wycherly, 
Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  of  Sheridan,  and  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  latter  pruned 
of  all  passages  "  morally  objectionable."  He 
wras  also  a  contributor  to  "  Household  Words," 
and  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death 
wrote  an  occasional  article  for  the  "  Spectator" 
newspaper.  His  rank  as  a  poet  was  established 
by  the  publication  of  "  Rimini,"  which  exhibits 
his  sparkling  and  lively  fancy,  the  affluence  of 
his  imagination,  and  his  felicity  in  word  paint- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  also  those  affecta- 
tions, and  quaint,  far-fetched  conceits,  which 
characterize  all  his  poetry,  and  which  at  the  out- 
set subjected  him  to  the  ridicule  of  tory  critics. 
His  models  were  clearly  Italian,  and  his  transla- 
tions from  the  Italian  poets  are  pronounced  by 
Miss  Mitford  "  some  of  the  very  best  since 
Cowley."  Many  of  the  qualities  of  his  poetry 
pervade  his  prose  writings,  and  his  collections 
of  essays  have  gained  a  wide  popularity  by  their 
genial  and  colloquial  tone,  the  graceful  fancies 
with  Avhich  they  are  interspersed,  and  the  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  refinement  which  they  reveal. 
Of  this  class  of  his  works  Hazlitt  says  :  "Many 
of  his  effusions  in  the  '  Indicator'  show  that 
he  inherits  more  of  the  spirit  of  Steele  than 
any  man  of  his  time."  As  a  political  writer 
he  was  forcible,  just,  and  considerate,  and  in 
the  expression  of  his  liberal  opinions  utterly 
without  fear.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  was  collecting  a  complete  and  final 
edition  of  his  poetical  works,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  received  a  finishing  touch  only 
a  month  previous  to  his  death.  In  the  United 
States,  where  his  works  are  well  known,  an  edi- 
tion of  his  poems,  collected  and  arranged  by 
himself,  appeared  in  Boston  in  1857  (2  vols. 
32mo.),  and  in  the  same  year  an  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  New  York  (4  vols. 
12mo.). — TnoRNTOx,  an  English  journalist,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London,  Sept.  10, 
1810.  He  was  educated  to  be  a  painter,  a  pro- 
fession Avhich  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  the 
career  of  an  author.  Commencing  as  an  art 
critic,  he  was  subsequently  successively  employ- 
ed as  co-editor  on  several  provincial  newspapers, 
and  in  1840  established  himself  in  London, 
where  he  has  since  been  permanently  connected 
with  the  newspaper  press.  As  a  political 
writer  he  has  been  an  earnest  supporter  of 
the  British  constitution,  and  an  advocate  of  an 
extended  franchise.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  pamphlets,  he  has  published  but  one  work 
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under  his  own  name,  the  "Foster  Brother"  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  1845),  a  historical  romance  of  the 
14th  century.  He  has  recently  finished  for  the 
press  a  complete  edition  of  his  father's  poetical 
works,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  latter 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

HUNT,  Thomas  Sterry,  an  American  chem- 
ist, mineralogist,  and  geologist,  horn  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  Sept.  5,  1826.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  at  the  academy  and  grammar 
school  of  his  native  town.  He  studied  for  a 
while  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession, 
hut  was  subsequently  induced  to  devote  himself 
to  chemistry,  and  accordingly  in  1845  became  a 
private  student  with  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  jr.,  in 
Yale  college,  where  also  he  was  subsequently 
chemical  assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman  senior. 
During  his  medical  studies  in  Norwich,  being 
unprovided  with  any  means  for  the  pursuit  of 
chemical  research  beyond  tlie  humble  resources 
of  a  country  apothecary's  shop,  he  undertook 
the  analysis  of  monazite,  a  very  rare  mineral 
found  there,  and  of  an  intricate  constitution, 
containing  metallic  oxides  then  almost  unknown. 
This  difficult  problem  he  so  far  mastered  as  to 
make  known  the  composition  of  the  mineral 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  After  two  years'  study 
in  the  Yale  laboratory  he  was  offered  by  the 
late  Prof.  James  F.  W.  Johnston  the  post  of 
chemical  assistant  in  his  then  newly  established 
school  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Edinburgh  ; 
but  he  declined  this  overture  in  order  to  accept 
the  post  of  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the 
geological  commission  for  the  survey  of  Canada, 
still  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W. 
E.  Logan.  He  had  been  previously  named  also 
to  the  same  post  in  the  geological  survey  of 
Vermont,  then  in  progress,  which  he  declined. 
His  labors  in  the  Canadian  survey  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  advance  our  knowledge  both 
of  the  scientific  and  economical  geology  of  Can- 
ada. His  earlier  studies  were  especially  directed 
to  organic  chemistry,  then  assuming  shape  from 
the  labors  of  Liebig,  Dumas,  Laurent,  and  Ger- 
hardt.  It  was  as  the  reviewer,  interpreter,  and 
critic  of  these  chemists  that  Mr.  Hunt  first  be- 
came known.  Boldly  attacking  the  views  of 
the  rival  schools  of  Giessen  and  Montpellier,  he 
developed  from  the  germs  contained  in  some  of 
the  papers  of  Laurent  a  system  which  may  be 
said  to  be  essentially  his  own.  In  this  system 
he  deduces  all  chemical  compounds,  organic  and 
inorganic,  from  simple  types,  which  were  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  atoms  of  water  or  hy- 
.  drogen.  These  bold  views  he  maintained  at 
first  single-handed  in  a  series  of  papers  which 
appeared  in  successive  volumes  of  the  "  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science"  from  1848  to  1851 ; 
but  they  were  at  length  accepted  by  "Williamson 
and  Brodie  in  England,  by  Wurtz  in  Paris,  and 
at  last  by  Gerhardt  himself.  This  happy  con- 
ception of  Mr.  Hunt  will  rank  in  the  history  of 
the  science  with  the  compound  radical  theory 
of  Liebig  and  the  law  of  homologous  series  of 
Gerhardt.  The  author  has  now  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  generally  received,  although  it  is 


often  erroneously  attributed  to  the  chemists  last 
named,  who  were,  however,  led  by  Mr.  Hunt 
some  2  or  3  years,  and  who  historically  are  his 
followers.  Mr.  Hunt's  philosophical  views  in 
chemistry  and  physics  have  plainly  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  study  of  Kant,  and  still  more  of 
Hegel  and  Stallo.  This  may  bo  seen  in  his 
essays  on  "Solution,"  "Chemical  Changes," 
and  "Atomic  Volumes,"  which  appeared  first 
in  the  "  American  Journal,"  but  were  repub- 
lished in  England  and  Germany.  In  these  ho 
attacks  the  long  established  atomic  hypothesis 
and  all  its  consequences,  and  asserts  that  chemi- 
cal union  is  interpenetration,  or  rather  identifica- 
tion. His  researches  upon  the  atomic  volume 
of  liquids  and  solids  were  a  remarkable  antici- 
pation of  those  of  Dumas;  while  by  his  views 
on  the  polyme'rism  of  mineral  species  he  has 
opened  a  new  and  as  yet  unexplored  field  for 
mineralogy.  These  philosophical  studies  have 
however  been  only  incidental  to  Mr.  Hunt's 
more  serious  labors  of  research  in  chemical 
mineralogy  and  chemical  geology.  These  re- 
searches, still  in  progress,  on  the  sedimentary 
rocks  of  Canada  and  her  mineral  waters,  have 
already  contributed  essentially  toward  obtaining 
more  just  views  of  chemical  geology,  and  a  more 
rational  theory  of  rock  metamorphism,  while 
serving  to  elucidate  the  rocks  of  Canada  in  aid 
of  the  researches  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  in  the  strati- 
graphical  geology  of  that  country.  Thus  the 
analyses  and  chemical  researches  of  Mr.  Hunt 
have  demonstrated  that  the  wide-spread  altera- 
tion and  crystallization  of  the  sedimentary  rocks, 
constituting  what  is  known  as  normal  metamor- 
phism, have  been  produced  by  the  intervention 
of  alkaline  waters,  and  his  conclusions  were 
speedily  confirmed  by  the  recent  experiments 
of  Daubree.  In  some  of  his  more  recent  papers 
Mr.  Hunt  has  discussed  the  theory  of  igneous 
rocks  and  of  volcanic  phenomena  from  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  has  in  a  forcible  manner  re- 
vived the  almost  forgotten  views  of  Herschel 
and  Iveferstein,  who  place  the  seat  and  source 
of  all  these  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
earth's  crust.  He  undertakes  to  show  that  the 
chemical  reactions  established  in  these  sedi- 
ments by  the  ascending  heat  of  the  earth's 
nucleus  will  explain  all  volcanic  and  Plutonic 
phenomena.  He  has  further  discussed  the 
chemical  conditions  of  a  cooling  globe  such  as 
the  primal  earth  is  assumed  to  have  been,  and 
essays  to  show  how  the  present  chemical  condi- 
tions of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  solid 
rocks  have  been  produced  by  the  slow  operation 
of  natural  causes.  In  his  lately  published  re- 
searches on  the  formation  of  gypsum  and  mag- 
nesian  rocks  ("Journal  of  Science,"  [2]  xxviii.) 
he  has,  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  most  im- 
portant reactions  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, been  able  to  resolve  in  a  rational  way  the 
hitherto  knotty  problem  of  the  formation  of 
these  rocks,  and  refute  the  ordinary  hypothesis 
of  their  origin.  His  memoirs  on  the  serpentines 
or  ophiolites,  and  on  euphotide  and  serpentine, 
among  others,  in  chemical  lithology,  are  notice- 
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able  for  laborious  and  successful  research.  Be- 
side the  contributions  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  the 
"American  Journal  of  -Science"  and  to  the 
London  "  Philosophical  Magazine,"  the  royal 
:society,  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  &c, 
we  may  cite  his  share  in  the  reports  of  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  Canada  for  the  last  10  years. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  summary  of  organic 
chemistry,  forming  a  part  of  Prof.  Silliman's 
"First  Principles  of  Chemistry."  Mr.  Hunt 
was  one  of  the  English  members  of  the  interna- 
tional jury  at  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris  in 
1855,  when  lie  attracted  attention  by  his  com- 
munications to  the  geological  society  of  France 
and  the  French  academy.  At  that  time  he  was 
decorated  by  Napoleon  III.  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  geological  commission  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Hunt  is  professor  of  chemistry  to 
the  faculty  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Quebec, 
where  he  lectures  in  French.  In  1854  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Har- 
vard college,  and  in  1857  that  of  doctor  of  sci- 
ences from  Quebec.  He  is  a  member  of  various 
learned  bodies,  and  in  1859  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society  of  London.  A  complete 
list  of  Mr.  Hunt's  scientific  memoirs  would 
occupy  more  space  than  our  limits  permit.  In 
the  second  series  of  the  "Journal  of  Science" 
alone,  he  has  published  71  papers  since  18-46. 

HUNT,  William,  an  English  water-color 
painter,  born  in  London  in  1790.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  old  society  of  painters  in  water 
colors  in  1824,  and  since  that  time  has  pretty 
regularly  contributed  to  their  annual  exhibi- 
tions. •  As  a  colorist  he  ranks  among  the  first 
painters  of  the  day. 

HUNT,  William  Holmax,  an  English  paint- 
er, born  in  London  in  1827.  He  studied  in  the 
school  of  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1846  exhib- 
ited his  first  picture,  entitled  "Hark,"  which 
was  followed  by  a  scene  from  "  Woodstock" 
(1847),  the  "  Flight  of  Madeline  and  Porphyro," 
from  Iveats's  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  (1848),  and 
"Rienzi  vowing  to  obtain  Justice  for  the  Mur- 
der of  his  Brother,"  from  Bulwer's  novel  (1849). 
In  1850  appeared  his  "  Converted  British  Fam- 
ily sheltering  a  Christian  Missionary  from  the 
Persecution  of  the  Druids,"  the  first  fruits  of 
the  new  "pre-Raphaelite"  movement  in  Brit- 
ish art.  Impressed  with  the  insufficiency  of 
conventional  academical  rules  to  give  a  true  ex- 
pression to  the  forms  of  nature,  he  had  in  the 
previous  year  associated  himself  with  John 
Everett  Millais  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  two 
young  painters,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to 
the  art  of  painting  somewhat  of  the  earnestness 
and  conscientious  accuracy  that  had  animated 
the  painters  who  preceded  Raphael.  Medie- 
valism in  theology  and  architecture  was  the 
prevailing  mode  of  the  day,  and  the  young  art- 
ists showed  the  influence  which  it  had  perhaps 
unconsciously  exerted  upon  them,  by  styling 
themselves  the  "  pre-Raphaelites  ;"  although 
they  distinctly  avowed  their  object  to  be  chiefly 
the  study  of  nature,  to  which  they  looked  for 


inspiration,  and  the  minutest  details  of  which 
they  proposed  to  copy  with  scrupulous  accura- 
cy;  and  that  they  were  less  bent  on  imitating 
the  models  which  Giotto  or  Fra  Angelico  had 
bequeathed  them,  than  on  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples which  these  masters  had  observed.  By 
common  consent  Hunt  was  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  new  school,  which  was  shortly 
joined  by  Charles  Collins  and  other  young  art- 
ists ;  and  notwithstanding  much  hostile  criticism 
and  ridicule  from  those  who  refuse  to  recognize 
the  object  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  he  has  con- 
tinued year  by  year  to  develop  the  idea  with 
which  he  started.  In  1851  appeared  his  "Val- 
entine rescuing  Sylvia  from  Proteus,"  in  1852 
"The  Hireling  Shepherd,"  and  in  1853  "Clau- 
dio  and  Isabella"  and  "  Our  English  Coasts,"  a 
pre-Raphaelite  study  of  the  downs  at  Hastings, 
all  strongly  imbued  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  style.  In  1854  he  produced  two  pow- 
erful pictures,  the  "Awakened  Conscience" 
and  the  "Light  of  the  World,"  the  latter  of 
which,  a  symbolical  representation  of  Christ 
appealing  to  the  human  soul,  was  severely 
handled  by  the  critics.  Both  works  were  made 
the  subject  of  two  characteristic  letters  by  John 
Ruskin,  in  which  the  artist's  meaning  was  elab- 
orately explained.  A  small  copy  of  the  "Light 
of  the  World  "  was  exhibited  in  the  collection 
of  works  by  British  artists  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1857.  The  summer  of  1855  wras  spent 
by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea, 
where  he  took  studies  of  almost  painful  minute- 
ness of  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  were 
subsequently  embodied  in  his  picture  of  the 
"  Scape  Goat,"  exhibited  in  the  succeeding  year. 
He  has  since  been  almost  exclusively  engaged 
upon  a  picture  of  Christ  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  completed. 

HUNT,  William  Morris,  an  American  paint- 
er, born  in  Brattleborough,  Yt.,  March  31, 1824. 
He  entered  Harvard  college  in  1840,  but  went 
to  Europe  on  account  of  his  health  before  the 
completion  of  his  course,  and  in  1846  entered 
the  academy  at  Diisseldorf,  with  the  intention 
of  studying  sculpture.  At  the  expiration  of  9 
months  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1848  became 
a  pupil  of  Couture,  since  which  time  he  has 
followed  painting  as  a  profession.  He  contribut- 
ed to  the  annual  exhibitions  in  Paris  from  1852 
to  1855,  and  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  has  since  resided  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  His  paintings  comprise  history  and 
genre,  and  among  the  most  successful  are  sev- 
eral representing  picturesque  types  of  city  life 
in  Paris,  of  which  the  artist  published  a  series 
of  lithographs  executed  by  himself  in  1859. 

HUNTER,  Humphrey,  an  American  patriot 
and  clergyman,  born  near  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
May  14,  1755,  died  at  Steele  Creek,  N.  C,  Aug. 
21,  1827.  His  widowed  mother  emigrated  to 
Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  in  1759.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  listened  at  Charlotte,  May  20, 
1775,  to  the  famous  Mecklenburg  resolves.  In 
the  following  year  he  served  as  a  private  soldier 
in  a  corps  of  cavalry  against  a  force  of  toriea 
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near  Cross  Creek,  and  as  lieutenant  against  the 
Cherokee  Indians.     lie  studied  at  the  Queen's 
museum,  afterward  called  Liberty  Hall  academy, 
in  Charlotte,  till  after  the  surrender  of  Charles- 
ton, when  he  again  joined  the  army,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  hattle  of  Camden.     He 
effected  his  escape,  and  performed   a  gallant 
part  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.    Resuming 
his  classical  studies,  he  was  graduated  at  Mt. 
Zion  college  in  Winnsborough,  S.  C,  in  1787, 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1789,  and  after  holding  other  charges 
became  pastor  of  the  Steele  Creek  church  in 
1805,  in  which  office  he  remained  till  his  death. 
HUNTER,  Jonx,  a  British  surgeon  and  phy- 
siologist,   born    at  Long  Calderwood,    in  the 
parish  of  Kilbride  East,  Lanarkshire,  Feb.  13, 
1728,  died  in  London,  Oct.  1G,  1792.     He  was 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  10  children,  and 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  a  farmer,  remain- 
ed at  home  with  his  mother,  who  allowed  him 
to  enjoy  without  restraint  the  pastimes  pecu- 
liar to  boyhood.     At  the  age  of  17  he  was  sent 
for  the  first  time  to  school,  which  he  found  so 
irksome  that  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Glasgow',  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  cabinet 
maker  there,  to  extricate  himself  from  his  pecu- 
niary embarrassments.     The  fact  that  he  oc- 
casionally assisted  the  latter  at  his  trade  gave 
rise  to  the  statement  by  one  of  his  biographers 
that   at   one  time   of  his  life  he  had  been  a 
wheelwright  or  carpenter.    The  visit  to  Glasgow 
disgusted  him  with  his  idle  and  profitless  career, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Long  Calderwood 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  William,  then  rising  into 
eminence  as  an  accoucheur  in  London,  express- 
ing a  wish  to  study  medicine,  and  offering  to 
assist  him  in  his  anatomical  labors.     Receiving 
a  favorable  reply,  he  went  to  Loudon  in  Sept. 
1748,  and  almost  immediately  gave  his  brother 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  talents  for  anatomy. 
After  several  months1  tuition  in  the  dissecting 
room,  he  was  permitted  during  1749-50  to  at- 
tend the  practice  at  Chelsea  hospital,  then  un- 
der Cheselden,  a  man  of  great  celebrity  in  his 
profession,  and  from  whom  he  received  his  first 
instructions  in  surgery.     Upon  the  retirement 
of  Cheselden  he  became  in  1751  a  pupil  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital  under  Pott,  whose  lec- 
tures  and  operations  he  attended  for  several 
years,  employing  himself  in  the  interim  in  the 
dissecting  room  of  his  brother,  for  whom  he 
procured  subjects  for  dissection.     At  the  same 
time  he  indulged  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  city 
life,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  companions  and 
amusements  evinced  a  coarseness  of  taste  which 
was  always  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character. 
With  a  view  of  improving  his  habits  and  con- 
nections, and  also  of  fitting  him  to  become  a 
fellow  of  the  college   of    physicians,  William 
Hunter  caused  him  in  1753  to  be  entered  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  in  St.  Mary's  hall,  Ox- 
ford.    But  this  attempt  "  to  make  an  old  wo- 
man of  him,"  as  he   called  it,  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  in  the  following  year  ho  became 


surgeon's  pupil  at  St.  George's  hospital,  of 
which  institution  he  was  two  years  later  ap- 
pointed house  surgeon,  a  position  giving  him 
ample  opportunities  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
practical  surgery.  In  1755  he  was  admitted  to 
a  partnership  in  the  lectures  of  his  brother,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  course  being  allotted  to 
him.  He  discharged  this  duty,  however,  under 
considerable  embarrassment,  and  with  a  degree 
of  difficulty  for  which  the  neglect  of  his  early 
education  will  readily  account,  being  always 
most  at  home  in  the  dissecting  room,  where  he 
soou  became  unrivalled  among  the  surgeons  of 
the  day  for  his  skill  in  making  dissections  and 
anatomical  preparations.  Pursuing  at  the  same 
time  a  series  of  independent  investigations  in 
human  anatomy,  he  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
anatomy  of  the  first  pair  of  nerves  within  the 
nose,  and  in  discovering  the  functions  of  the 
lymphatics  and  the  cause  and  mode  of  descent 
of  the  testis  in  the  foetus.  Having  mastered 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  he  turned  his 
attention  about  1758  to  the  study  of  compara- 
tive anatomy ;  but  he  had  scarcely  embarked  in 
this  pursuit,  destined  to  afford  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  his  genius,  when  in  1759  he  was 
prostrated  by  a  severe  fit  of*  sickness,  which 
ended  in  symptoms  appearing  to  threaten  con- 
sumption, and  he  was  consequently  obliged  to 
seek  a  milder  climate.  Having  received  the 
appointment  of  staff  surgeon  in  the  army,  ho 
departed  in  the  early  part  of  1761  with  the  ex- 
pedition to  Belleisle,  and  after  the  siege  of  that 
place  served  in  Portugal  until  the  peace  of  1763, 
when  he  returned  to  England  and  was  put  on 
half  pay.  During  this  interval  he  amassed  the 
materials  for  a  work  on  gun-shot  wounds,  and 
pursued  his  anatomical  and  physiological  re- 
searches on  the  bodies  of  recently  killed  soldiers 
and  on  those  of  a  variety  of  animals.  Upon 
establishing  himself  in  London  as  a  surgeon, 
he  found  the  field  so  well  supplied  with  skilful 
operators,  that,  notwithstanding  his  talents  and 
professional  acquirements,  he  was  compelled  as 
a  means  of  subsistence  to  receive  pupils  in  anat- 
omy and  surgery.  With  the  pecuniary  means 
derived  from  this  source  and  from  his  half  pay 
he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  at  Earl's  Court, 
Brompton,  about  2  miles  from  London,  where 
he  built  a  house,  in  which  he  carried  on  his 
experiments  in  comparative  anatomy  with  una- 
bated ardor.  His  zeal  in  procuring  specimens 
amounted  to  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  in  tho 
habit  of  applying  to  the  keepers  of  menageries 
for  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  beside  present- 
ing rare  animals  to  such  collections  on  the  con- 
dition that  their  carcasses  should  be  restored  to 
him.  Every  addition  to  his  means  was  sure  to 
witness  a  corresponding  addition  to  his  museum, 
and  he  would  even  importune  his  friends  for 
money  to  further  this  object.  Subsequently  he 
added  many  rare  species  of  living  animals  to  his 
collection,  and  employed  much  time  in  watching 
their  peculiar  habits  and  instincts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
attack  them  playfully,  and  freely  expose  his  per- 
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son  to  them.  It  was  not  until  his  life  had  been 
several  times  imperilled  tbat  he  desisted  from 
this  dangerous  amusement.  His  original  papers 
on  the  changes  which  animal  substances  undergo 
in  the  stomach  when  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
juice,  on  the  growth  of  bones,  &c,  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  society,  and  the  occasional 
allusions  in  his  brother's  essays  in  the  "  Medical 
Commentaries"  to  his  experiments  and  observa- 
tions, having  drawn  attention  to  his  efforts,  he 
was  in  1767  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
and  in  the  following  year  surgeon  of  St.  George's 
hospital  and  a  member  of  the  college  of  sur- 
geons. His  professional  eminence  may  be  said 
to  date  from  this  time ;  but  he  still  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  physiological  and  pathological 
experiments,  for  conducting  which  his  position 
afforded  him  ample  opportunity.  In  these  he  was 
aided  by  several  pupils  who  afterward  acquired 
eminence  in  their  profession,  including  Jenner, 
the  discoverer  of  vaccination.  In  1771  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Home,  the  sister  of  Sir  Everard 
Home,  his  pupil  and  subsequently  his  biographer, 
and  iu  the  same  year  published  his  first  original 
work,  "Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth" 
(4to.,  London),  of  which  the  second  part  appear- 
ed in  1778.  In  1773  he  commenced  his  first 
regular  course  of  lectures,  a  task  which  he  sel- 
dom succeeded  in  discharging  with  satisfaction 
to  himself  or  his  pupils,  and  as  a  preparation  for 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  dose  himself  with 
laudanum.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
extraordinary  to  the  king,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  royal  humane  society  drew  up  a  paper  on 
the  best  mode  of  restoring  apparently  drowned 
persons,  which  was  published  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions."  His  researches  in  com- 
parative anatomy  had  not  been  allowed  to 
slumber  in  the  interval,  and  among  his  contri- 
butions to  this  science  were  papers  on  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  stomach  after 
death,  the  torpedo,  the  electric  eel,  &c.  His 
museum  increased  largely  year  by  year,  and  a 
talented  young  artist  named  Bell  whom  he  en- 
gaged about  this  time,  and  who  remained  with 
him  14  years,  enriched  it  with  many  accurate 
drawings  and  delicate  anatomical  preparations. 
In  the  spring  of  1777  he  experienced  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  accompanied 
with  alarming  symptoms,  the  result  of  mental 
anxiety,  and  went  to  recruit  at  Bath,"  where 
Jenner  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a  serious 
organic  affection  of  the  heart.  Between  this 
period  and  1785  appeared  his  papers  on  the 
heat  of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  structure 
of  the  placenta,  the  organs  of  hearing  in  fishes, 
&c,  and  the  6  Croouian  lectures  on  muscular 
motion.  The  paper  on  the  placenta,  claim- 
ing for  the  author  the  discovery  of  the  union 
between  the  uterus  and  placenta,  which  William 
Hunter  had  claimed  in  1775  in  his  "Gravid 
Uterus,"  caused  an  estrangemeut  between  the 
brothers  which  only  terminated  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  William.  In  1785  he  re- 
moved his  whole  museum  to  a  house  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  Leicester  square,  to  which  he 


admitted  the  public  in  May  and  October  of  each 
year.  It  had  now  assumed  enormous  dimen- 
sions, and  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  natural- 
ist that  no  new  animal  was  brought  to  the  coun- 
try which  was  not  shown  to  him.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  spasmodic 
attack,  a  new  form  of  the  cerebral  affection 
which  he  had  experienced  in  1777,  and  of  which 
the  first  symptoms  had  appeared  in  1773.  Ho 
was  again  obliged  to  relinquish  practice  for  a 
time,  and  thenceforth  until  his  death  he  was 
a  constant  sufferer,  his  paroxysms  occurring 
after  any  mental  excitement,  especially  anger, 
to  which  he  was  always  prone,  so  that,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "his  life  was  in  the  hands  of 
any  rascal  who  chose  to  annoy  and  tease  him." 
He  nevertheless  persevered  in  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  experiments,  and  in  his  sur- 
gical practice,  which  had  now  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Home, 
was  obliged  to  relieve  him  of  a  portion  of  it ; 
and  he  was  constantly  performing  operations 
then  new  to  the  art  of  surgery  with  a  boldness, 
skill,  and  judgment  equally  remarkable.  It 
was  soon  after  his  attack  in  1785  that  he  prac- 
tised the  new  method  of  tying  the  artery  for 
popliteal  aneurism,  which  has  been  called  the 
most  brilliant  surgical  discovery  of  the  century. 
In  1786  appeared  his  "Treatise on  the  Venereal 
Disease"  (4to.,  London;  4to.,  1809,  by  Sir  Ev- 
erard Home ;  4to.,  1S18,  by  Joseph  Adams), 
and  "Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the 
Animal  Economy"  (4to.,  London ;  8vo.,  1837, 
by  Prof.  Owen),  the  latter  a  republication  of 
papers  from  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
and  of  others  oh  anatomical  and  physiological 
discoveries  by  the  author.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  army, 
and  in  1787  he  received  the  Copley  gold  medal 
from  the  royal  society  for  papers  on  the  ova- 
rium, the  specific  identity  of  the  wolf,  jackal, 
and  dog,  and  on  the  structure  and  economy  of 
whales.  He  was  about  this  time  chosen  a 
member  of  the  American  philosophical  society, 
having  previously  received  distinguished  honors 
from  the  chief  European  scientific  associations. 
Soon  after  he  published  valuable  papers  on  the 
treatment  of  inflamed  veins,  on  introsusception, 
and  on  the  mode  of  conveying  food  into  the 
stomach  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus; 
and  in  1792  he  contributed  his  last  paper  to  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions,"  entitled  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Economy  of  Bees,"  a  subject 
he  had  carefully  studied  for  20  years,  and  on 
which  he  is  still  to  a  considerable  extent  an 
authority.  In  this  year  he  resigned  his  lecture- 
ship at  St.  George's  hospital,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  completion  of  his  work  on  inflam- 
mation. His  spasms  meanwhile  increased  in 
frequency  and  intensity,  and  were  excited  by 
the  most  trivial  occurrences.  On  Oct.  16,  1793, 
while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  St.  George's  hospital,  he  became  vio- 
lently excited  by  a  remark  made  to  him  by  one 
of  his  colleagues,  and  leaving  the  room  hastily 
to  conceal  or  repress  his  anger,  he  fell  with  a 
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groan  into  the  arms  of  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  society,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired.— As  a  surgical  operator  merely,  John 
Hunter  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time,  and  no  one  of  his  successors  has  ac- 
quired a  popularity  more  universal  or  deserved. 
As  an  anatomist  and  physiologist,  moreover,  he 
displayed  a  keenness  of  intellect,  a  faculty  of 
generalization,  and  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind, 
which  must  rank  him  among  the  greatest  of 
modern  natural  philosophers,  and  of  which  he 
has  left  an  enduring  monument  in  the  celebrat- 
ed museum  named  after  him,  and  which  was  in 
1799  purchased  by  the  nation  and  placed  in  the 
keeping  of  the  college  of  surgeons.  Of  this 
collection  Professor  Owen,  who  spent  10  years 
in  cataloguing  it,  says:  "Hunter's  genius  in- 
deed had  penetrated  far  back  into  the  zoology 
of  other  days,  and  in  his  museum  he  left  behind 
him  the  germ  of  all  the  surpassing  discoveries 
since  made  in  palaeontology ;  he  left  enough  to 
prove  that  his  acute  mind  had  embraced  even 
this  vast  subject,  and  had  appreciated  the  stores 
of  matter  to  be  derived  from  its  study."  In 
consideration  of  his  limited  resources,  his  shat- 
tered health,  and  arduous  professional  duties, 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  this  collection  is  al- 
most incredible.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it 
contained  upward  of  10,000  preparations  illus- 
trating human  and  comparative  anatomy,  phys- 
iology, pathology,  and  natural  history,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  exhibit  the  gradations  of  nature 
from  the  simplest  form  of  life  up  to  man.  The 
physiological  series,  which  comprised  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  collection,  contained 
1,000  skeletons,  3.000  animals  and  plants  illus- 
trating natural  history,  stuffed  or  preserved  in 
spirits,  and  1,200  fossils,  beside  monsters  and 
other  eccentric  forms  of  animal  life.  The  whole 
museum  now  contains  over  25,000  specimens 
arranged  in  two  apartments,  of  which  one 
is  devoted  to  physiological  or  normal,  and 
the  other  to  pathological  or  abnormal  struc- 
tures. He  left  in  addition  19  MS.  volumes  of 
materials  for  a  catalogue  of  his  museum,  the 
preparation  of  which  occupied  him  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  The  completion  of 
the  work  was  assigned  to  Sir  Everard  Home, 
his  executor,  who  was  intrusted  for  that  pur- 
pose with  the  10  most  valuable  volumes,  which 
he  subsequently  burned,  in  accordance,  as  he 
said,  with  Hunter's  express  desire ;  although  it 
is  now  pretty  certain  that  he  destroyed  them  to 
conceal  his  own  appropriation  of  their  contents 
in  the  preparation  of  the  anatomical  papers 
which  pass  under  his  name.  Hunter  was  a  man 
of  warm  and  impetuous  temper,  readily  pro- 
voked, and  when  irritated  not  easily  soothed; 
but  at  the  same  time  generous,  and  free  from 
reserve  or  deceit.  In  his  investigations  he  rigid- 
ly adhered  to  facts,  making  no  fanciful  excur- 
sions into  the  regions  of  speculation,  but  pur- 
suing the  truth  with  mathematical  precision. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  "  Treatise  on  the 
Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds," 
preceded  by  a  biography  by  Sir  Everard  Home 


(4to.,  London,  1794)  ;  and  in  1835-7  his  surgical 
works,  with  notes  by  J.  F.  Palmer,  were  pub- 
lished in  4  vols.  4to.  with  an  atlas  of  60  plates. 
Biographies  of  him  have  also  been  published  by 
Je-se  Foot  (8vo.,  London,  1794)  and  Joseph 
Adams  (8vo.,  1816).  Ili-s  remains,  after  a  re- 
pose of  more  than  half  a  century  under  the 
church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  were  in 
March,  1859,  disentombed  by  the  royal  college 
of  surgeons,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  de- 
posited with  much  ceremony  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey, next  to  the  remains  of  Ben  Jonson,  where 
a  monument  to  his  memory  is  to  be  erected. — His 
wife,  Axxe  Home  Hunter,  born  in  1741.  died 
in  1821,  was  a  woman  of  much  literary  culture, 
who  published  in  1802  a  volume  of  poems,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  set  to  music  by  Haydn. 
Among  the  pieces  attributed  to  her  is  the  "  Song 
of  Alknomock,"  which  is  also  included  in  the 
published  editions  of  the  American  poet  Philip 
Freneau. — William,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
Scottish  physician  and  anatomist,  born  at  Long 
Calderwood",  Lanarkshire,  May  23,  1718,  died 
in  London,  March  30,  1783.  He  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
view  of  studying  for  the  ministry  ;  but  mani- 
festing a  decided  distaste  for  theological  pur- 
suits, he  was  permitted  to  choose  his  own  pro- 
fession. The  example  of  Dr.  William  Cullen, 
then  established  in  practice  in  Hamilton,  and 
whose  acquaintance  he  formed  about  1737,  drew 
his  attention  to  medicine,  and  in  that  year  he 
went  to  reside  in  his  family  as  a  medical  student. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  a  partnership  was 
formed  between  them,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Hunter  was  to  take  charge  of  the  surgical  part 
of  the  practice.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
himself  for  this  duty,  he  went  through  a  course 
of  preparatory  study  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  while  in  the  latter  city  in  1741  gained  ad- 
mittance into  the  family  of  Dr.  James  Douglas 
as  dissector  for  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
bones  which  the  latter  was  preparing,  and  as 
tutor  to  his  son.  At  the  same  time  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  surgery,  anatomy,  and  dissection 
under  competent  masters.  Dr.  Douglas  died  in 
1742,  but  Hunter  continued  to  reside  in  the  fam- 
ily as  tutor  to  his  son,  and,  having  formed  the 
design  of  establishing  himself  in  London  as  a 
teaches  of  anatomy  and  a  general  practitioner, 
found  no  difficulty  in  cancelling  his  agreement 
with  Cullen,  between  whom  and  himself  a  warm 
friendship  existed  for  life.  In  the  winter  of 
1746  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  lecturer 
on  the  operations  of  surgery  before  the  society 
of  navy  surgeons,  and  such  was  the  favor  with 
which  he  was  received  that  he  was  invited  to 
extend  his  course  to  anatomy.  About  the  same 
time  he  began  to  acquire  an  extensive  practice 
both  as  a  surgeon  and  an  accoucheur;  but  hav- 
ing in  1748  received  the  appointment  of  surgeon 
accoucheur  to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  and  iu 
1749  to  the  British  lying-in  hospital,  he  aban- 
doned surgery,  a  line  of  practice  which  he  had 
alwaysdisliked,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  midwifery.     The  moment 
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was  auspicious,  as  the  chief  authority  in  obstet- 
rics, Smellie,  was  rude  in  manners  and  personally 
unpopular,  and  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Man- 
niugham  and  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Sandys,  who 
divided  between  themselves  the  most  lucrative 
part  of  the  practice,  left  the  field  in  a  measure 
open  to  Hunter.  The  latter,  having  obtained  in 
1750  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  soon  eclipsed  all  rivals  in  his  special- 
ity, and  for  the  last  30  years  of  his  life  probably 
held  the  first  rank  in  his  profession  as  a  practi- 
tioner and  lecturer  in  obstetrics.  About  this 
time  he  established  himself  in  a  house  in  Jermyn 
street,  where  he  commenced  the  formation  of 
a  large  anatomical  museum,  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Sandys,  which  he  had  recently  purchased, 
forming  the  nucleus.  In  1754  he  entered  into  a 
professional  partnership  with  his  brother  John, 
whose  industry  was  of  great  use  in  adding  to 
the  contents  of  the  museum.  In  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  John,  however,  the  partnership 
terminated  in  1759.  Subsequently  Hewson  and 
Cruikshank,  both  eminent  as  anatomists,  were 
successively  his  partners.  In  1762  he  officiated 
as  consulting  physician  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
two  years  later  was  appointed  her  physician  ex- 
traordinary. In  1762-*4  appeared  his  "  Medical 
Commentaries,  Part  L"  (4to.,  London),  which 
contained  also  an  account  of  his  controversy 
with  Professor  Monro  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
doctrine  of  absorbent  action  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  and  of  the  method  of  injecting  the  testes 
with  mercury.  The  latter  had  been  demon- 
strated by  Hunter  to  his  class  as  early  as  1752. 
In  1765,  being  then  in  the  receipt  of  large  pro- 
fessional emoluments,  he  took  the  first  step 
toward  carrying  into  effect  a  long  cherished 
scheme  for  appropriating  a  portion  of  his  sav- 
ings to  some  work  of  public  utility,  by  applying 
to  Mr.  Grenville,  then  minister,  for  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  Mews  for  the  site  of  an  ana- 
tomical museum.  Notwithstanding  that  he  of- 
fered to  expend  £7,000  on  the  building,  and  to 
endow  a  professorship  of  anatomy,  the  applica- 
tion was  unfavorably  received,  and  he  accord- 
ingly purchased  a  spot  of  ground  in  Great  Wind- 
mill street,  and  erected  the  necessary  buildings, 
into  which  he  removed  in  1770  with  his  whole 
collection.  Thenceforth  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  his  life  was  to  add  to  the  anatomical  speci- 
mens which  his  museum  contained.  From  time 
to  time  the  collections  of  eminent  practitioners 
offered  for  sale  were  purchased  and  incorporated 
in  it,  and  the  zeal  of  friends  and  pupils  whom  he 
had  enlisted  in  his  cause  procured  him  a  great 
number  of  morbid  preparations.  Not  contented 
with  his  anatomical  collection,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  he  presently  be- 
gan to  accumulate  fossils,  books,  coins,  and  other 
objects  of  antiquarian  research.  His  library  was 
said  to  contain  "  the  most  magnificent  treasure 
of  Greek  and  Latin  works  accumulated  since  the 
days  of  Mead  ;"  and  his  coins,  of  a  portion  of 
which  a  description  was  published  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Combe,  under  the  title  of  Nvmmorutn  Ye- 
terum  Populorum  et   Urbium,   qui  in  Muse-o 
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guris  Ilb.ixtro.ta,  cost  upward  of  £20.000.  In 
1781  Dr.  Fothergill's  collection  of  shells,  corals, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  was  added 
to  the  museum  at  an  expense  of  £1,200.  The 
whole  collection,  with  a  fund  of  £8,000  for  Ha 
support  and  augmentation,  was  bequeathed  after 
the  determination  of  certain  life  interests  to  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  where,  under  the  name 
of  the  Hunterian  museum,  it  is  now  deposired. 
In  1774  appeared  his  Anatomia  Hnmani  Uteri 
Oravidi,  Tabulit  (34)  Illustrata,  in  Latin  and 
English  (atlas  fob,  Birmingham ;  fob,  London, 
1828),  which  was  intended  to  form  the  second 
part  of  his  medical  commentaries,  and  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  since  1751.  It  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  splendid  medical  works 
of  the  age,  the  engravings,  which  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  beauty,  having  been  executed  by  the 
most  eminent  artists.  A  work  describing  the 
engravings,  entitled  "  An  Anatomical  Dis 
tiou  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  Con- 
tents" (4to.,  London),  was  published  in  1794  by 
his  nephew  Dr.  Baillie.  The  subsequent  claim 
of  John  Hunter  to  the  discovery  of  the  mode 
of  union  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus, 
as  described  by  William  in  this  work,  caused 
a  bitter  hostility  between  the  brothers,  which 
lasted  until  the  elder  was  on  his  death-bed, 
when  a  reconciliation  took  place.  William 
Huuter  was  the  recipient  of  various  professional 
honors  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  includ- 
ing the  appointment  by  the  king  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  anatomy  in  the  royal  academy  of  arts, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 
ability.  In  1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  and  two  years  before  bis  death  he 
became  president  of  the  medical  society.  In 
addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  contributed 
important  papers  to  the  medical  and  scientific 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  left  several  lectures 
and  unfinished  works  in  manuscript.  He  was 
universally  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  18th  century, 
and  by  his  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus,  his 
description  of  varicose  aneurism,  and  other  pro- 
fessional labors,  materially  advanced  the  sci- 
ences of  anatomy  and  midwifery.  Although 
naturally  irascible,  he  was  polished  and  court- 
eous in  manner,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  lecturer 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Without  being 
parsimonious,  he  exercised  a  careful  economy  in 
his  domestic  affairs,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 
expend  the  large  sum  of  £70,000  for  the  benefit 
of  science,  beside  leaving  an  ample  fortune. 

HUNTER.  Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro,  an 
American  statesman,  born  in  Essex  CO.,  Va., 
April  21,  1809.  He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and.  choosing  the  law  for 
his  profession,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  late 
Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  who  had  open- 
ed a  law  school  at  Winchester,  in  Frederic 
county.  In  1830,  just  after  reaching  his  ma- 
jority, Mr.  Hunter  returned  to  Essex  county, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  soon  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  poli- 
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tics,  and  at  the  ago  of  24  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  delegates.  His  first  vote  had  hecii 
given  for  Jackson  in  1S32,  but  the  doctrines  of 
the  proclamation  and  the  force  bill  had  driven 
him  in  common  with  many  of  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  president  from  his  party,  and  it 
was  as  an  opponent  ofthu.se  measures  that  Mr. 
Hunter  was  elected.  lie  remained  in  the  house 
of  delegates  for  3  sessions  until  1837,  when  he 
was  elected  as  the  representative  of  the  Essex 
district  in  congress.  In  the  discussions  growing 
out  of  the  commercial  convulsion  of  that  year, 
he  at  once  took  his  stand  on  the  side  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  favor  of  the  independent  treas- 
ury bill.  His  first  speecli  was  made  in  Oct. 
1837.  After  reviewing  the  evils  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  banking  in  America,  opposing  a 
national  bank  as  both  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous,  and  presenting  the  yet  weightier 
objections  to  the  private  bank  measure,  he  de- 
clared his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  bill, 
strongly  advocating  the  propriety  of  a  complete 
divorce  of  the  government  from  all  banks, 
whether  state  or  national.  In  this  speech  Mr. 
Hunter  developed  those  principles  of  free  trade 
to  which  he  has  consistently  adhered  through- 
out his  public  career.  At  the  subsequent  ses- 
sion of  congress,  be  again  spoke  at  length  in 
support  of  the  independent  treasury  bill,  dis- 
cussing elaborately  the  subjects  of  banking  and 
finance.  He  sustained  the  measure  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  a  salutary  check  to  the 
mischievous  operations  of  the  banking  system 
upon  foreign  trade;  that  it  took  away  the 
bounty  heretofore  offered  by  the  government 
to  the  states  for  the  depreciation  of  their  cur- 
rency, and  removed  the  unequal  operation  of 
the  fiscal  system  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
different  states  and  sections;  that  it  relieved 
the  general  government  from  its  dependence 
upon  the  state  institutions;  and  lastly,  that  it 
took  from  the  executive  an  immense  amount 
of  bank  patronage  and  the  power  to  alter  the 
standard  of  value.  At  the  closing  session  of  the 
same  congress  Mr.  Hunter,  as  chairman  of  a  select 
committee,  made  a  report  sustaining  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  in  his  speeches.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding congress  he  was  elected  to  the  speaker- 
ship ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  service, 
the  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  in  a  house  of  representatives 
which  was  perhaps  as  strongly  marked  by  par- 
tisan bitterness  as  any  other  in  the  history  of 
the  government.  The  extra  session  in  the  spring 
of  1841  was  the  scene  of  great  party  excite- 
ment and  conflict.  The  presidential  contest  of 
the  preceding  year  had  resulted  in  the  success 
of  the  whig  party;  and  having  decided  majori- 
ties in  both  branches  of  congress,  they  brought 
forward,  and  pressed  ardently,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Clay,  their  favorite  measures  of 
a  national  hank,  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  and  a  protective 
tariff.  To  these  was  added  a  general  bankrupt 
law.  The  contest  upon  these  measures  was 
prolonged  and  bitter.     The  initiative  measure 


of  the  whig  policy,  calculated  upon  the  pre- 
sumed adoption  of  the  others,  was  the  loan  bill. 
Mr.  Hunter  spoke  in  opposition  to  it  on  July 
10,  1841,  reviewing  at  length  the  whole  policy 
of  the  u  American  system,"  and  vigorously  op- 
posing it.  He  spoke  at  the  same  session  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
fiscal  bank  of  the  United  States.  At  the  regu- 
lar session  of  1841-*2,  Mr.  Hunter  spoke  upon 
President  Tyler's  veto  of  the  temporary  tariff 
bill,  sustaining  the  exercise  of  the  veto  in  this 
particular  instance,  and  denouncing  any  attempt 
to  modify  or  abolish  this  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution. A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Hunter  ad- 
dressed the  house  on  the  general  tariff  bill, 
stating  in  full  his  objections  to  the  bill,  which 
was  highly  protective  in  its  character,  and 
to  the  system  upon  which  it  rested,  and  con- 
tending that  the  greatest  results  for  American 
capital  and  labor  would  be  obtained  by  a  remov- 
al of  legislative  impediments  upon  commerce 
and  enterprise.  At  the  election  in  the  spring 
of  1843  for  members  of  the  28th  congress, 
Mr.  Hunter  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority, 
mainly  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  that 
clause  of  the  independent  treasury  scheme  re- 
quiring all  dues  to  the  government  to  be  paid 
in  specie.  At  the  next  congressional  election, 
which  was  in  1845,  Mr.  Hunter  was  successful. 
The  leading  questions  before  the  country  during 
his  absence  from  congress  were  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  the  various  measures  respectively 
represented  by  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  agi- 
tated in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1844.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  a  warm  friend  of  annexation,  and 
of  Mr.  Polk's  elevation  to  the  presidency.  He 
was  the  first  prominent  public  man  who  brought 
before  the  country  the  idea  of  immediate  an- 
nexation. This  was  done  in  speeches  at  dinners 
given  him  by  his  late  constituents  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  King  William  in  1843,  and  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  "Walker's 
well  known  letter.  At  the  session  of  1845-'6, 
the  Oregon  question,  which  had  gradually  been 
leading  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  verge  of  Avar,  was  formally  brought  to  the 
attention  of  congress  by  the  president.  The 
negotiation  begun  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  toward  the 
close  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and  renew- 
ed under  that  of  Mr.  Polk,  had  failed.  The 
offer  of  the  U.  S.  government  for  a  compromise 
on  the  line  of  49°  had  been  refused.  A  large 
party  in  the  country  were  for  immediate  meas- 
ures to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  by  the 
two  nations,  and  for  an  exclusive  occupation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  disputed  territory. 
Mr.  Hunter  was  of  the  number  of  those  who 
opposed  these  measures.  One  of  his  ablest 
speeches  was  made  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  in  support  of  a  reasonable  and  fair 
compromise.  After  a  long  and  excited  debate, 
both  branches  of  congress  by  large  majorities 
rejected  this  pacific  policy.  At  this  session 
Mr.  Hunter  also  took  a  leading  part  in  favor 
of  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria  to  the  state 
of  Virginia.     He  also  spoke  in  support  of  the 
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tariff  bill  of  184G,  which  was  based  upon  the 
revenue  principle,  and  abolished  the  specific  du- 
ties and  minimum  valuation  of  the  act  of  18-42. 
The  warehousing  system  was  at  this  session  first 
incorporated  into  the  revenue  laws.  By  this 
act  merchants  were  enabled  to  put  their  goods 
as  they  arrived  in  the  public  stores,  and  to  with- 
draw them  for  consumption  or  exportation  at 
such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  their  inter- 
ests and  the  state  of  the  market  might  suggest. 
The  duties  were  not  to  be  paid  until  the  goods 
were  withdrawn  for  consumption.  This  bill, 
which  benefited  the  merchant  without  dimin- 
ishing the  revenues  of  the  government,  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Hunter,  and  was  drawn  by  him. 
In  May,  184G,  the  United  States  had  become 
involved  in  successful  hostilities  with  Mexico, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  war  would 
result  in  large  acquisitions  of  new  territory  to 
the  Union.  The  free  soil  party  at  once  sought 
to  impose  as  a  condition  upon  any  grant  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  a  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico, that  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  by  such 
treaty  slavery  should  be  for  ever  interdicted. 
To  this  end  Mr.  Wilniot  of  Pennsylvania  of- 
fered his  celebrated  proviso.  Mr.  Hunter,  in 
common  with  other  southern  representatives, 
resisted  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
He  voted  for  all  the  measures  necessary  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  to  a  just  and  honorable  conclu- 
sion, but  altogether  opposed  the  project,  favored 
by  some,  of  incorporating  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  states  into  our  political  system.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  184G-'7  Mr.  Hunter  was  cho- 
sen by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  took  his  seat  in  Dec.  1847.  At  this 
time  tbe  slavery  agitation  had  greatly  increased 
throughout  the  country  ;  the  free  soil  party  aim- 
ing to  apply  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  all  the  new 
territory  to  be  acquired,  and  the  South  demand- 
ing the  right  to  go  there  with  their  slave  prop- 
erty, or  a  partition  of  the  new  territory  upon 
some  line  or  principle  of  division.  The  bill  for 
the  territorial  government  of  Oregon  brought 
the  "whole  subject  under  reviewr  and  discussion. 
Mr.  Hunter  spoke  upon  this  bill,  vindicating 
the  position  assumed  by  Virginia  and  the  other 
southern  states  in  reference  to  these  questions. 
While  the  debate  was  pending  Mr.  Clayton  of 
Delaware  brought  forward  his  proposition  for  a 
compromise,  afterward  known  as  the  "  Clayton 
compromise."  This  bill  provided  governments 
for  the  territories  of  Oregon,  California,  and 
New  Mexico,  free  from  any  restriction  as  to 
slavery,  and  based  on  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention— the  judicial  tribunals  to  determine  the 
vexed  questions  between  theNorth  and  the  South. 
Mr.  Hunter  gave  his  cordial  support  to  this  meas- 
ure, and  it  passed  the  senate  by  a  large  majority, 
but  was  lost  in  the  other  house.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  excitement  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  entered  largely  into  the  discussions 
of  the  presidential  election  of  1848.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  1848  an  effort  was  made,  by  Mr.  Walker's 
amendment,  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  California.     This  amendment  was 


sustained  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  passed  the  senate ; 
but  it  was  defeated  in  the  house  by  a  free  soil 
majority,  who  were  unyieldingly  bent  on  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  With 
the  first  session  of  Gen.  Taylor's  administration, 
the  slavery  agitation  reached  a  higher  point  of 
violence  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Mr.  Hunt- 
er took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  and  was 
willing  to  agree  to  any  fair  compromise  which 
should  save  the  honor  and  the  rights  of  the  South 
and  the  state  which  he  represented.  In  this 
spirit  he  had  voted  for  the  Walker  amendment, 
the  Clayton  compromise,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
But  he  condemned  the  executive  proceedings  in 
relation  to  California  and  the  Texas  boundary, 
and  opposed  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  or  any 
interference  with  that  institution  in  the  states 
or  territories.  He  voted  in  common  with  the 
body  of  southern  senators  against  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  regarding  the  proceedings 
attending  her  state  organization  as  a  lawless 
usurpation.  The  fugitive  slave  law  received  his 
cordial  support.  At  this  session  Mr.  Hunter  de- 
livered an  elaborate  and  important  speech  upon 
the  proposition  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations 
with  Austria.  This  movement  proceeded,  not 
upon  any  misunderstanding  or  conflict  between 
the  American  government  and  Austria,  but 
solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  Hungary.  Mr.  Hunter  strongly  opposed 
the  measure  in  question,  or  any  other  interven- 
tion in  European  politics.  The  non-intervention 
policy  marked  out  by  Washington  and  Monroe 
he  declared  to  be  the  true  theory  of  action,  and 
deprecated  any  departure  from  it.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  1850-'51,  Mr.  Hunter  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate,  a 
post  he  has  ever  since  retained.  In  this  impor- 
tant and  laborious  position  he  has  necessarily 
given  especial  attention  to  the  business  of  con- 
gress, and  has  been  noted  rather  for  hard  work 
than  for  displays  of  oratory.  At  this  session 
we  find  his  name  connected  with  the  debates  on 
appraisements  under  the  revenue  laws,  the  post- 
age bill,  and  bills  for  appropriation.  During  the 
sessions  of  1851-2  and  1852—3,  he  spoke  upon 
the  bill  granting  lands  to  Iowa  for  railroad  pur- 
poses ;  upon  the  deficiency  bill,  and  government 
expenditures  ;  upon  the  river  and  harbor  bill ; 
the  payment  of  the  Texas  debt,  &c.  As  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  he  made  an  elab- 
orate report  upon  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  the  country,  and  initiated  the  reduction  in 
the  value  of  the  silver  coins  of  50  cents  and 
less,  by  which  their  shipment  to  foreign  coun- 
tries was  arrested.  In  the  presidential  canvass 
of  1852,  between  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Pierce, 
Mr.  Hunter,  at  the  request  of  the  democratic 
association  of  Richmond,  delivered  an  address 
before  that  body  tracing  the  history  of  parties 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government,  and 
urging  powerfully  the  soundness  of  the  states' 
rights  school.  At  the  expiration  of  his  first 
term  in  the  senate  he  was  reelected  by  a  very 
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flattering  vote,  every  democrat  in  the  legislature 
supporting  him  with  a  single  exception,  and  one 
half  of  the  whigs.  The  most  important  topic 
before  this  congress  was  the  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas  in  the  senate,  providing  for  the  ter- 
ritorial organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction.  Mr. 
Hunter  spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill.  lie 
also  spoke  against  the  homestead  bill,  the  river 
and  harbor  bill,  the  president's  veto  on  the  bill 
granting  lands  to  the  indigent  insane,  upon  the 
Texas  debt  bill,  in  favor  of  the  project  of  a 
court  to  investigate  claims  against  the  United 
States,  Arc.  The  year  1854  was  marked  by  the 
organization  of  the  American  or  know-nothing 
party.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  democratic  body,  vigorously 
opposed  the  new  party,  as  prescriptive  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen,  and  as  hostile  to  repub- 
lican government.  He  took  the  field  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  when  Mr.  Wise  was  canvassing 
the  state  as  candidate  for  governor,  and  made 
elaborate  addresses  at  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
and  other  prominent  places  in  Virginia.  In  his 
speech  at  Petersburg  especially,  the  speaker 
strongly  inveighed  against  the  secret  feature, 
declaring  that  no  party  which  refused  to  sub- 
mit its  action  to  the  "  wholesome  jurisdiction" 
of  public  opinion  could  be  worthy  of  confidence. 
He  stigmatized  as  unrepnblican  the  anti-Catho- 
lic policy  of  the  Americans,  and  drew  an  elo- 
quent picture  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  sisters 
of  charity  and  of  the  character  and  merits  of 
the  Catholic  portion  of  the  community.  The 
canvass  terminated  in  the  election  of  Gov. 
Wise,  to  which  result  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Hunter  no  doubt  largely  contributed.  The  con- 
gressional session  of.  1855-6  was  marked  by 
a  continuance  of  the  slavery  agitation  which 
had  followed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act.  The 
republican  party  had  been  organized  with  a 
view  to  the  election  of  a  president  who  should 
represent  their  views,  and  the  session  was  char- 
acterized by  excited  feeling  and  debate.  Mr. 
Hunter  spoke  at  this  session  upon  the  admission 
of  Kansas,  upon  the  Massachusetts  resolutions 
in  respect  to  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Sumner,  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  claims,  the  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  the  power  of  congress  to 
make  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors,  &c. 
The  republican  majority  in  the  house  having 
made  an  attempt  to  compel  the  senate  to  con- 
cur in  their  amendment  to  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  forbade  the  employment  of  any 
portion  of  the  army  in  aiding  to  execute  the 
laws  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Hunter  took  a  prominent 
part  in  opposition  to  this  attempt.  A  few 
days  before  the  presidential  election  of  1856, 
Mr.  Hunter  addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
New  York  democrats  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  The 
session  of  1856-7  was  noted  for  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  a  bill  framed  by  Mr. 
Hunter.  By  this  act  the  duties  were  considerably 
lowered,  the  articles  used  as  component  parts  in 
manufactures  were  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and 


the  total  amount  of  revenue  reduced.  During 
the  winter  of  1857-'8,  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  third 
time  chosen  senator  by  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, only  10  out  of  about  160  members  voting 
for  other  candidates.  At  this  session  Mr.  Hunt- 
er advocated  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the 
Union  under  the  Lecompton  constitution.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  conference 
which  reported  the  proposition  commonly  called 
the  "English  bill,"  which  was  finally  adopted 
by  congress.  He  spoke  at  the  same  .session 
upon  the  treasury  note  bill,  the  admission  of 
Minnesota,  the  appropriation  bills,  &c.  At  the 
session  of  1858— ''J  an  effort  to  alter  the  tariff"  of 
1857,  and  to  increase  the  duties,  was  resisted 
by  Mr.  Hunter  in  an  elaborate  speech,  and  failed. 
In  addition  to  the  speeches  and  addresses  al- 
ready referred  to,  Mr.  Hunter  has  delivered 
others  of  a  character  less  exclusively  political, 
but  all  of  them  developing  his  philosophical 
theory  of  government.  The  most  important 
perhaps  of  these  was  an  oration  pronounced  at 
Richmond,  Feb.  22,  1858,  on  occasion  of  the  in- 
auguration of  Crawford's  statue  of  Washington. 
Upon  the  question  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
territories  the  views  of  Mr.  Hunter  were  thus 
expressed  in  a  speech  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  in  1854  :  "In  my  opinion,  the  government 
of  these  territories  ought  to  be  administered  with 
the  double  object  of  securing  the  rights  of  the 
states  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritories, and  to  these  last  should  be  given  all  the 
rights  of  self-government  'which  are  consistent 
with  the  limitation  that  they  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  equal  rights  of  the  states,  or  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  With  these 
limitations  all  the  power  that  could  possibly  be 
given  to  the  people  of  that  territory,  ought  to  be 
given  to  them And  if  they  should  as- 
sume powers  which  are  thought  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  constitution,  the  courts  will  decide 
that  question  whenever  it  may  be  raised.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of 
this  measure  as  to  the  extent  of  the  limits  which 
the  constitution  imposes  upon  the  territorial 
legislatures.  The  bill  proposes  to  leave  these 
differences  to  the  decision  of  the  courts.  To 
that  tribunal  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  decision." 
On  Jan.  31,  1860,  Mr.  Hunter  made  in  the  sen- 
ate an  elaborate  speech  in  defence  of  slavery 
and  of  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  carry  his  • 
slaves  into  the  territories.  He  maintained  that 
free  society  was  yet  only  an  experiment  of 
doubtful  success,  while  slavery  had  received 
the  sanction  of  ages  and  of  all  nations. 

HUNTERDON,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  J.,  separated 
from  Pennsylvania  on  the  W.  by  Delaware 
river,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Mnsconetcong,  E. 
in  part  by  the  Lamington,  and  drained  by 
branches  of  Raritan  river ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1855,  30,410.  The  surface  is  level  in 
the  centre  and  mountainous  toward  the  N.  and 
S.  Limestone  and  freestone  are  abundant,  and 
the  hills  are  well  timbered.  The  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
188,828  bushels  of  wheat,  954,788  of  Indian 
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corn,  133,662  of  rye,  679,589  of  oats,  32,247 
tons  of  hay,  60,481)  lbs.  of  wool,  and  975,679  of 
butter.  There  were  25  flour  mills,  24  straw- 
manufactories,  14  tanneries,  3  newspaper  offices, 
62  churches,  and  4,959  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  New  Jersey  central  and  the  Bel- 
videre  Delaware  railroads  traverse  the  county, 
a  branch  of  the  latter  extending  to  Flemington, 
the  capital. 

'  HUNTINGDON,  a  central  co.  of  Penn., 
drained  by  the  Juniata  river  and  its  tributaries ; 
area,  730  sq.  in.  ;  pop.  in  1850,  24,786.  It  has 
a  veiw  diversified  surface,  occupied  in  part  by 
mountains,  and  noted  for  its  fine  scenery.  Iron, 
lead,  coal,  salt,  and  alum  are  found,  and  timber 
is  abundant.  The  valleys  are  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  365.278  bushels  of  wheat, 
221,392  of  Indian  corn,  230,126  of  oats,  41,296 
of  potatoes,  51,384  lbs.  of  wool,  331,203  of  but- 
ter, and  17,842  tons  of  bay.  There  were  40 
grist  mills,  34  saw  mills,  16  tanneries,  a  large 
number  of  furnaces  and  factories,  2  newspaper 
offices,  57  churches,  and  5,925  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  Pennsylvania  central  rail- 
road passes  through  the  county,  and  connects 
with  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  railroad 
at  Huntingdon,  the  capital. 

HUNTINGDON,  a  co.  at  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  Canada  East,  bordering  on  New  York,  and 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  area 
in  1851,  488  sq.  m.,  pop.  40,645,  since  which 
time  its  territory  has  been  reduced  by  the  act 
of  1853.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a 
fertile  soil.     Capital,  Huntingdon. 

HUNTINGDON,  Selixa,  countess  of,  a  pa- 
tron of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  England, 
born  in  1707,  died  June  17, 1791.  She  was  one 
of  the  3  daughters  of  Washington  Shirley,  earl 
of  Ferrers,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  married  to 
Theophilus  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  man 
distinguished  for  piety.  His  sudden  death  in 
.1746,  and  also  the  death  of  4  of  her  children  in 
youth,  caused  her  to  become  deeply  religious. 
During  the  religious  revival  which  the  efforts  of 
Wesley  and  Whitelield  were  then  effecting,  she 
attached  herself  to  the  opinions  of  the  latter, 
and  by  her  zeal  and  wealth  exerted  so  much  in- 
fluence over  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  that  a 
branch  of  them  became  known  as  "  the  coun- 
tess of  Huntingdon's  connection."  She  built 
chapels,  supported  ministers,  and  by  the  aid  of 
opulent  persons,  many  of  them  members  of  her 
own  family,  established  a  college  at  Trevecca,  in 
South  Wales,  for  the  education  of  Calvinistic 
preachers.  This  college  was  removed  after  her 
death  to  Cheshunt,  Herts,  where  it  still  exists, 
and  for  the  support  of  it  and  also  of  her  chapels 
she  left  a  trust.  According  to  the  census  of 
1851,  there  were  109  chapels  belonging  to  her 
connection,  with  accommodations  for  38,727 
hearers.  The  congregational  polity  prevails 
among  the  societies,  some  of  which  have  for- 
mally identified  themselves  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

HUNTINGDON, William,  S.S.  (sinner saved), 
an  English  Antiuomiau  preacher,  born  in  Kent 


in  1744,  died  in  London  in  Aug.  1813.  The 
son  of  a  fanner's  laborer,  he  was  employed  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  as  a  coal-heaver  and  in 
other  menial  service.  AVhile  iudulging  in  vi- 
cious and  dissipated  courses  he  was  converted, 
became  a  zealous  preacher  among  the  Calvin- 
istic Methodists,  and  began  to  expound  the 
Scriptures  in  a  most  eccentric  and  curious  man- 
ner. He  possessed  considerable  uncultivated 
talent,' drew  together  a  large  number  of  follow- 
ers, denounced  all  other  ministers  as  heretical, 
and  wrote  a  vast  number  of  controversial  tracts. 
He  travelled  through  the  country,  gaining  dis- 
ciples wherever  he  went,  and  chapels  still  exist 
in  Sussex  and  other  counties  where  his  tenets 
continue  to  be  taught.  His  second  wife  was 
the  relict  of  a  wealthy  London  alderman,  and 
he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  affluence. 
He  gave  the  following  explanation  of  the  let- 
ters S.S.  which  he  added  to  his  name:  "As  I 
cannot  get  a  D.D.  for  the  want  of  cash,  neither 
can  I  get  an  M.A.  for  want  of  learning;  there- 
fore I  am  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  S.S.,  by 
which  I  mean,  sinner  saved.1'  His  writings, 
some  of  which  rank  among  the  curiosities  of 
theological  literature,  were  published  in  1820 
(20  vols.,  London).  His  select  works,  edited  by 
his  son,  appeared  in  0  vols,  in  1S3S,  and  were 
reprinted  in  1856. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of 
England, "surrounded  by  Cambridgeshire,  North- 
amptonshire, and  Bedfordshire,  29  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  20  m.  from  E.  to  W. ; 
area,  361  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1851,  64.183.  The 
N.  E.  portion  forms  part  of  the  fen  district  (see 
Bedford  Level),  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
grazing.  In  the  W.  and  S  parts  the  surface  is 
slightly  varied  by  the  swell  of  two  low  ridges 
of  hills.  In  the  S.  E.  is  an  extensive  plain  of 
fertile  land,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse 
and  Nene  are  rich  meadows  overflowed  at 
high  tides.  The  general  character  of  the  soil 
is  either  gravelly  or  clayey  loam.  Although  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  was  once  a  royal 
forest,  it  is  now  very  bare  of  timber.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  only  industry.  The  products  are 
wheat,  oats,  and  beans,  with  some  barley,  hops, 
hemp,  turnips,  and  mustard  seed.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Ouse  within  the  county,  and  the 
Nene  along  the  border,  with  their  tributaries. 
In  the  fen  district  are  2  lakes,  or  "  meres,"  viz. : 
Ramsey,  about  700  acres,  and  Ugg  mere,  of 
smaller  size.  These  meres  teem  with  fish,  and 
are  frequented  by  multitudes  of  water  fowl. 
Projects  have  been  broached  more  than  once  to 
have  these  lakes  drained,  as  the  Avater  is  shallow 
and  their  basins  are  composed  of  rich  alluvium. 
A  considerable  extent  of  marsh  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  other  portions  have  been 
planted  with  willows.  Huntingdonshire  is  the 
smallest  of  the  English  counties  excepting  Rut- 
land and  Middlesex.  It  sends  2  members  to 
parliament,  in  addition  to  2  from  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon.  The  chief  towns  are  Hunting- 
don, St.  Ives,  St.  Neots,  and  Ramsey.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hastings. 
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HUNTINGTON,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained 
by  Wabash  and  Salamonie  rivers ;  area,  384  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,850.  The  surface  is  slightly 
uneven  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  76,750  bushels  of  wheat,  216,173  of 
Indian  corn,  27,037  of  oats,  9,675  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  2,707  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills, 
8  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  6  churches, 
and  1,500  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash, 
and  western  railroad,  pass  through  Iluntingtou, 
the  capital. 

HUNTINGTON,  Daniel,  an  American  paint- 
er, born  in  New  York,  Oct.  14,  1816.  His 
predilection  for  painting  is  said  to  haye  been 
first  excited  during  a  visit  to  the  studio  of 
Trumbull,  whither  his  mother,  a  relative  of  the 
painter,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  him  occa- 
sionally. His  first  efforts  in  drawing,  however, 
failed  to  elicit  any  expression  of  approbation 
from  Trumbull,  who  decidedly  discouraged  the 
idea  of  his  attempting  to  become  an  artist.  Sub- 
sequently, while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Hamil- 
ton college,  N.  Y.,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Charles  L.  Elliott,  the  portrait  painter,  who  was 
then  travelling  in  the  practice  of  his  vocation, 
and  from  whom  he  received  a  decided  bias  for 
his  art.  Having  sat  to  Elliott  for  his  portrait, 
he  proceeded,  with  implements  borrowed  from 
him,  to  take  the  likenesses  of  his  college  com- 
panions, for  whose  amusement  he  also  painted 
a  number  of  comic  pieces.  In  1835  he  entered 
the  studio  of  Professor  Morse,  then  living  in 
New  York,  and  president  of  the  national  acad- 
emy of  design,  and  soon  after  produced  the  "  Bar- 
Boom  Politician,"  "  A  Toper  Asleep/'  &c,  be- 
side some  landscapes  and  portraits.  Leaving  Mr. 
Morse  in  1836,  he  spent  several  months  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hudson  highlands,  and  executed 
views  near  Verplanck's,  the  Dunderberg  moun- 
tain, and  Rondout  creek  at  twilight  and  sunset. 
In  1839  he  went  to  Europe,  and  in  Florence 
painted  the  "  Sibyl"  and  the  "Florentine  Girl," 
the  former  his  first  essay  in  history,  a  branch 
of  his  art  to  which  he  has  since  devoted  much 
attention.  Removing  to  Rome  soon  after,  ho 
painted  the  "Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Campagna" 
and  "Early  Christian  Prisoners,"  both  of  which 
were  purchased  by  New  York  collectors.  Upon 
his  return  to  New  York  he  was  employed  for  a 
long  time  almost  exclusively  upon  portraits,  his 
only  historical  pieces  of  importance  being  "  Mer- 
cy's Dream"  and  "  Christianaand  her  Children," 
from  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  For  two  years 
he  was  compelled  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  to  relinquish  his  labors,  and  in  1841  went 
again  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  succeeding 
winter,  and  whence  he  sent  back  to  America 
the  "Roman  Penitents,"  "Italy,"  the  "Sacred 
Lesson,"  the  "  Communion  of  the  Sick,"  and 
some  landscapes.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York 
in  1846  he  again  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  por- 
traits. During  the  last  few  years  he  has  made 
several  visits  to  England,  but  is  now  a  perma- 
nent resident  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  the 
works  above  mentioned,  he  has  painted  "  Lady 


Jane  Grey  and  Feckenham  in  the  Tower," 
"Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catharine  Parr,"  the 
"  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,"  "  Queen  Mary  sign- 
ing the  Death  Warrant  of  Lady  Jane  Grey," 
which  was  engraved  for  the  American  art  union, 
&c.  He  recently  painted  in  England  another 
picture  of  "  Mercy's  Dream,"  which  Barlow 
is  now  (1860)  engraving. — Jedidiah  Vincent, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  an  American  author, 
born  in  New  York  in  Jan.  1815.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  physician,  but  after  several  years' 
practice  he  became  in  the  latter  part  of  1839  a 
candidate  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  also  a  teacher  in  St.  Paul's  col- 
lege, at  College  Point,  Long  island.  After  offi- 
ciating for  a  short  time  as  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  he  travelled  in  Eu- 
rope, spending  several  years  in  Italy.  Since  1849 
he  has  been  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  edited  for 
some  time  the  Baltimore  "  Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine," and  subsequently  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  where  he  started  a  religious  weekly  news- 
paper called  the  "Leader,"  which  was  soon 
changed  to  a  daily  political  paper.  Ho  now 
resides  in  New  York.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  "Poems"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1S43)  ; 
"  Lady  Alice,  or  the  New  Una,"  a  novel  devoted 
to  art,  religion,  and  the  fashionable  world,  which 
was  published  during  his  residence  abroad  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1849),  and  which  is  the  most 
popular  of  his  works;  "Alban"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
New  York,  1850);  "The  Forest,"  a  sequel  to 
"  Alban"  (12mo.,  1852),  &c,  beside  a  number 
of  translations.  His  latest  work  is  "  Blonde  and 
Brunette"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1859),  published 
anonymously. 

HUNTINGTON,  Frederic  Dan,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  now  preacher  to  the 
university  and  Plummer  professor  of  Christian 
morals  in  Harvard  college,  Cambridge,  born  in 
Hadley,  Mass.,  May  28,  1819.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  in  1839,  and  studied  3  years  in 
the  divinity  school  of  Cambridge.  In  1842  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
church  in  Boston,  which  he  left  in  Sept.  1855, 
and  was  inaugurated  into  the  office  he  now  holds, 
which  includes  that  of  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Harvard  college.  In  his  doctrinal  views  he 
is  entirely  independent;  and  although  formerly 
calling  himself  a  Unitarian,  he  has  gradually, 
but  decidedly,  withdrawn  from  that  body.  • 
Among  his  measures  in  his  present  office  which 
have  attracted  most  attention,  is  the  relinquish- 
ment of  afternoon  preaching  in  the  college 
chapel,  and  the  substitution  of  a  service  formed 
from  those  in  use  in  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Christian  church,  with  some  novel  and  origi- 
nal additions.  He  has  published  a  great  number 
of  articles  in  prose  and  verse  in  the  various 
miscellanies  and  reviews  of  the  day,  and  many 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses  printed  sepa- 
rately, some  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished in  various  forms,  during  the  last  20  years. 
He  has  also  published  a  volume  of  "  Sermons 
for  the  People"  (1856),  which  has  already  passed 
to  the  6th  edition ;  and  recently  a  volume  of 
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"Sermons  on  Christian  Living  and  Believing" 
(12mo.,  1860),  and  a  volume  of  lectures,  being 
a  course  of  Graham  lectures  at  the  Brooklyn 
institute,  repeated  before  the  Lowell  institute 
in  Boston,  on  "Human  Society,  as  illustrating 
the  Wisdom.  Power,  and  Goodness  of  God" 
(8vo.,  1860). 

HUNTINGTON,  Samuel,  an  American  states- 
man and  jurist,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  born  in  Windham,  Conn., 
July  3,  1732,  died  in  Norwich,  Jan.  5, 1796.  He 
was  educated  to  the  law,  and  previous  to  1775 
held  the  offices  of  king's  attorney  and  associate 
justiceof  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut.  In 
Jan.  1776,  he  entered  the  continental  congress 
as  a  delegate  from  his  native  state.  In  Sept. 
1779,  he  succeeded  John  Jay  as  president  of 
congress,  and  discharged  the  functions  of  that 
office  until  July,  1780,  when  he  resumed  his  seat 
on  the  Connecticut  bench.  He  served  again  in 
congress  from  May  to  June,  1783,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  superior  court  of  Connecticut.  In  1785  he 
was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  in  1786  he  succeeded  Roger  Griswold  as 
governor,  to  which  office  he  was  annually  re- 
elected until  his  death. 

HUNTSVILLE.  I.  The  capital  of  Madison 
co.,  Ala.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  153  m.  N. 
N.  E.  from  Tuscaloosa ;  pop.  in  1854-,  about 
4,000.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad,  situated  about  10  m.  N. 
from  the  Tennessee  river,  i3  well  built,  and 
contains  a  handsome  brick  court  house  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $45,000.  The  other  principal  buildings  are 
the  bank  (which  cost  $80,000,  constructed  of 
hewn  stone,  with  an  Ionic  portico),  a  female 
seminary,  a  market  house,  and  6  or  7  churches. 
There  are  3  newspaper  offices.  II.  The  capital 
of  Walker  co.,  Texas,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
about  12  m.  S.  W.  from  Trinity  river,  and  180 
m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Austin;  pop.  in  1858,  892. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  cotton  region,  has  an  active 
business,  is  well  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  Austin 
college,  a  flourishing  institution  under  the  care 
of  the  Presbyterians,  of  the  Andrew  female  in- 
stitute (Methodist),  and  of  the  state  penitentiary. 
The  penitentiary  was  built  in  1848— '9.  Its  site 
embraces  an  area  of  5  acres,  and  a  timber  tract 
of  98  acres  belongs  to  it.  The  walls  enclose  an 
area  of  11,000  square  yards.  There  are  240 
cells,  workshops,  a  hospital,  and  a  building  for 
factory  purposes  2  stories  high,  270  feet  long, 
and  50  feet  wide.  An  appropriation  of  $35,000, 
since  raised  to  $69,000,  was  made  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1853-'4  for  the  purchase  of  machinery 
for  manufacturing  plantation  goods.  There  are 
40  looms  and  896  spindles  for  cotton,  and  200 
spindles  for  wool.  About  $80,000  worth  of 
fabrics  can  be  made  annually.  The  number  of 
convicts  in  1857  wa3  102. 

HUNYADY,  Janos  (John  Huxniades),  a 
Hungarian  general  and  statesman,  born  toward 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  died  in  1456. 


His  birth  and  youth  are  wrapped  in  legendary 
obscurity,  as  is  the  origin  of  his  surname  Cor- 
vinus  (Hollosi).  Under  the  reign  of  Albert 
(1437-'9)  he  became  ban  of  a  province  south 
of  the  Danube,  and  under  UladislasT.  (1439-'44) 
count  of  Temes  and  commander  of  Belgrade. 
Shortly  after  the  latter  appointment  he  repuls- 
ed a  Turkish  army  of  invasion  from  his  prov- 
ince, and  soon  after  routed  the  same  in  Transyl- 
vania (1442).  In  the  following  year  he  acquired 
new  glory  by  a  victorious  campaign  through 
Servia  and  across  the  Balkan,  which  conquered 
peace  from  the  Turks.  Uladislas,  however,  was 
induced  by  the  legate  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  break 
it,  and  perished  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  at  the  battle  of  Varna  (1444).  Hunyady, 
who  escaped,  was  made  governor  of  Hungary 
during  the  minority  and  absence  of  Ladislas  the 
Posthumous,  son  of  Albert,  Avho  was  detained  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  The  intrigues  of  va- 
rious powerful  lords,  however,  greatly  disturbed 
this  period  (1446-53).  In  1448  Hunyady  was 
defeated  by  Sultan  Amurath  at  Kossova,  on  the 
confines  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  but  in  1454  he 
wras  again  victorious  over  the  enemies  of  his 
country  and  Christendom,  whose  expulsion 
from  Europe  he  made  the  task  of  his  life.  The 
heroic  and  successful  defence  of  Belgrade  closed 
his  career.  Of  his  two  sons,  Ladislas  died  inno- 
cently on  the  scaffold,  and  Matthias  (Corvinus) 
ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

HUPAZOLI,  Francesco,  a  Piedmontese  cen- 
tenarian, who  lived  in  3  centuries,  born  in  Casale, 
March  15, 1587,  died  Jan.  27,  1702.  His  parents 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  educated,  and  obliged 
him  to  enter  holy  orders.  He  travelled  in  Greece 
and  the  Levant,  and  at  Scio  was  married  in 
1625,  and  engaged  in  commerce.  At  82  years 
of  age  he  was  appointed  consul  cf  Venice  at 
Smyrna.  His  habits  were  regular;  he  drank 
no  fermented  liquors,  ate  little,  and  chiefly  of 
game  and  fruits,  never  smoked,  and  went  to  bed 
and  rose  early.  He  was  of  a  mild  temper  and 
exact  iu  his  religious  observances,  attended  mass 
every  morning,  then  walked  for  several  hours, 
after  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  corre- 
spondence, and  gave  the  rest  of  his  time  to  so- 
ciety. He  was  sick  for  the  first  time  in  1701, 
when  he  had  a  fever  which  lasted  15  days,  and 
he  remained  deaf  for  3  months  after  his  recov- 
ery. At  the  age  of  112"  years  he  had  two  new 
teeth,  but  lost  all  his  teeth  before  his  death,  and 
lived  on  soup.  At  the  age  of  100  years  his  hair, 
beard,  and  eyebrows,  wdiich  were  white,  be- 
came again  black.  He  suffered  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life  from  the  gravel,  and  died  of  a  cold. 
He  was  5  times  married,  and  had  24  legitimate 
and  25  illegitimate  children.  By  his  5th  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  in  his  99th  year,  he  had 
4  children.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  full  journal 
of  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 

HURD,  RicriARD,  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Congreve,  Staffordshire,  in  1720,  died  at  Har- 
tlebury  in  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  of 
Staffordshire,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  college 
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in  1742.  In  174-0  ho  published  a  commentary 
on  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  and  while  en- 
gaged upon  this  became  intimate  with  Bishop 
"Warburton,  whose  life  ho  afterward  wrote.  lie 
continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge  till  1757, 
when  he  became  rector  of  Thurcaston.  He 
was  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1765  ;  archdeacon  of  Gloucester  in  1707 ;  bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1775;  preceptor  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  in 
1770;  and  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1781.  In 
1783  George  III.  offered  him  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  but  he  declined  it.  A  collection 
of  his  works,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  Avas  published  in 
London  in  1811. 

HURON.  I.  A  K  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by 
Huron  and  Vermilion  rivers;  area,  455  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  26,203.  It  has  a  nearly  level  sur- 
face and  an  excellent  sandy  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  666,416  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  301,892  of  wheat,  244,601  of  oats,  31,433 
tons  of  hay,  748,701  lbs.  of  butter,  and  255,134 
of  wool.  There  were  15  grist  mills,  57  saw 
mills,  9  iron  founderies,  12  tanneries,  42  church- 
es, 2  newspaper  offices,  and  7,380  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark,  and  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  railroads 
pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Norwalk. 
II.  An  E.  co.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
forming  the  extremity  of  a  point  of  land  be- 
tween Lake  Huron  on  the  E.  and  N.  E.  and 
Saginaw  bay  on  the  1ST.  W. ;  area,  850  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1850,  210.  The  surface  is  nearly  level, 
watered  by  Pigeon,  Willow,  and  Tappapoie 
rivers,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  Most  of 
the  county  is  covered  with  forests.  It  was  yet 
unorganized  at  the  date  of  the  last  census. 

HURON",  Lake,  one  of  the  great  lakes  on  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da. It  receives  at  its  N.  extremity  the  waters 
discharged  from  Lake  Superior  by  St.  Mary's 
river  or  strait,  and  also  those  of  Lake  Michigan 
through  the  straits  of  Mackinaw.  Its  outlet  at 
the  S.  extremity  is  the  St.  Clair  river,  the 
lake  suddenly  contracting  into  this  stream  in 
lat.  43°  JST.  Its  extreme  N.  limit  is  the  E.  end 
of  the  S.  coast  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan in  lat.  46°.  Its  boundary  on  the  W.  is  the  S. 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  on  the  E.  the  Canadian 
coast  and  a  group  of  islands  belonging  (except 
Drummond's,  the  most  western)  to  Canada, 
which  stretch  around  on  its  N.  side,  and  par- 
tially separate  the  lake  from  the  great  bodies  of 
water  that  are  in  fact  but  a  part  of  it,  though 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Georgian  bay  and 
Manitoulin  bay.  The  whole  width  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron, including  Georgian  bay,  is  estimated  at 
about  190  m.,  and  its  length  252  m.  Its  area 
is  computed  to  be  about  21,000  sq.  m.  Its  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  is  rated  by  the  state  engi- 
neers of  Michigan  at  578  feet;  the  Canadians 
make  it  3  feet  less.  The  level  of  its  waters 
fluctuates  scVeral  feet  at  irregular  periods,  as  is 
observed  also  of  the  other  lakes.  Various  esti- 
mates aro  made  of  its  average  depth,  the  least  be- 


ing 800  feet,  and  the  highest,  which  is  that  of 
the  Michigan  state  report  of  1838,  1,000  feet. 
In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  soundings  have 
been  made  in  the  lake  of  1,800  feet  without 
finding  bottom.  Few  harbors  are  found  along 
the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  About  70  m.  N. 
from  the  outlet  Saginaw  bay  sets  back  into  the 
land  a  distance  of  60  ra.  toward  the  S.  W.,  and 
under  its  islands  and  shores  vessels  find  shelter 
from  the  storms  which  prevail  from  the  N,  E. 
or  S.  W.  up  and  down  its  wide  mouth  and 
across  the  broadest  expanse  of  the  lake.  Thunder 
bay  is  a  much  smaller  extension  of  the  lake  into 
the  land,  about  150  in.  from  the  outlet.  Steamers 
usually  stop  here  for  supplies  of  wood,  chiefly 
pine  and  birch,  which,  with  the  white  pine  large- 
ly cut  for  lumber,  and  excellent  grindstones  ob- 
tained from  the  sandstone  rocks,  constitute  the 
only  valuable  products  of  these  shores.  At 
Presque  Isle,  28  m.  further  N.,  is  another  har- 
bor, where  the  land  turns  round  toward  the  N. 
W.,  and  a  straight  course  is  thence  made  for 
Mackinaw,  70  m.  distant.  This  island  is  famous 
as  a  trading  post  and  fort  in  the  history  of  the 
N.  W.  and  of  the  fur  trade,  and  is  still  the  chief 
point  of  importance  on  the  lake.  The  harbor 
is  deep  and  well  sheltered,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  island,  under  high  hills,  upon  which  stands 
the  U.  S.  fort.  The  fishing  business  is  exten- 
sively carried  on,  whitefish  of  excellent  quality 
abounding  in  the  lake  near  by,  and  those  of  the 
northern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  also  finding  a 
market  here. — The  shores  on  the  Michigan  side 
present  few  features  of  interest.  The  rock 
formations  are  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the 
several  groups  from  the  Helderberg  to  the  coal 
measures,  the  latter  being  found  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Saginaw  bay,  where,  however,  they 
are  of  little  importance.  Beaches  of  sand  alter- 
nate with  others  of  limestone  shingle,  and  the 
forests  behind  are  often  a  tangled  growth  of 
cedar,  fir,  and  spruce  in  impenetrable  swamps, 
or  a  scrubby  scattered  growth  upon  a  sandy 
soil.  Calcareous  strata  of  the  upper  Silurian 
stretch  along  the  E.  coast  from  the  outlet  nearly 
to  Georgian  bay,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
lower  members  of  the  same  series  down  to  the 
Hudson  river  slates  and  the  Trenton  limestone, 
which  last  two  stretch  across  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Georgian  bay.  In  the  metamorphic  rocks 
found  in  the  upper  portions  of  Manitoulin  bay 
copper  ores  begin  to  appear,  and  have  been 
worked  at  the  Bruce  mines.  With  the  change 
in  the  rock  formations  the  surface  becomes 
more  broken  and  hilly,  rising  to  elevations  600 
feet  or  more  above  the  lake. — The  rivers  that 
flow  into  Lake  Huron,  excepting  the  St.  Mary's 
and  the  Francois,  the  outlet  of  Nipissing  lake, 
are  of  little  importance.  Those  on  the  Canadian 
side  are  noticed  in  the  article  Canada,  vol.  iv. 
p.  330 ;  and  in  the  same  article,  p.  339,  the  rail- 
road route  recently  opened  between  the  head 
of  Georgian  bay  and  Lake  Ontario  is  mentioned.  • 
By  this  road  the  distance  between  Buffalo  and 
Mackinaw  is  reduced  by  about  the  whole  length 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  navigation  of  this  lake 
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and  of  the  chief  portion  of  Lake  Huron  is  saved 
by  a  passage  across  Lake  Ontario,  by  railroad 
across  the  Canadian  peninsula,  and  by  steam- 
boat through  Georgian  bay  to  Mackinaw.  The 
Canadians  have  also  a  line  of  travel  formerly 
much  used  by  the  canoes  of  the  N.  W.  traders 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Montreal,  by  the 
Francois  river,  Nipissing  lake,  and  the  river 
Mattawa,  into  the  Ottawa,  the  whole  distance 
being  about  400  m.,  instead  of  about  1,000  m. 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie.  The  season  of  navigation  in  Lake  Huron 
is  usually  from  the  last  of  April  or  early  part  of 
May  into  December ;  and  the  finest  season,  dur- 
ing which  the  waters  often  continue  smooth  and 
the  air  mild  and  hazy  for  2  or  3  weeks,  is  the 
latter  portion  of  November. 

HURONS.     See  Wyaxdots. 

HURRICANE,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  oc- 
casionally passing  over  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface ;  also  called  cyclone  and  tornado,  the 
latter  commonly  designating  a  hurricane  on 
land.  Hurricanes  prevail  more  particularly 
and  with  the  greatest  fury  in  the  torrid  zone, 
always  however  at  6ome  distance  from  the 
equator,  which  they  never  touch  nor  cross. 
They  also  occur  in  the  temperate  zones,  either 
independently  or  proceeding  from  the  torrid 
zone.  In  the  polar  regions  they  are  unknown. 
These  terrible  commotions  of  the  atmosphere 
are  naturally  objects  of  special  interest  to  nav- 
igators, and  to  landsmen  also  of  the  regions 
where  they  prevail,  whose  lives  and  proper- 
ty they  endanger.  But  though  this  interest 
has  been  felt  from  remote  periods,  little  was 
known  until  the  present  century  of  the  laws 
which  control  these  phenomena,  or  of  any 
means  of  foreseeing  and  guarding  against  their 
effects.  They  were  looked  upon  as  destructive 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  moving  onward  in 
a  direct  course,  and  exhibiting  whirls  and  eddies 
analogous  to  those  seen  in  impetuous  torrents 
of  water.  No  one  was  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole  phenomenon  in  one  view,  and  trace  out 
the  storm  from  the  time  and  place  of  its  begin- 
ning to  those  in  which  it  died  away.  Franklin 
first  observed  the  tendency  of  the  N.  E.  storms 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  to  advance  toward  the 
point  whence  the  prevailing  wind  comes,  and 
he  presented  a  greatly  exaggerated  estimate  of 
100  m.  an  hour  as  the  average  rate  of  this 
progress  ;  but  in  his  meteorological  papers  no 
evidence  is  found  of  his  having  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  hurricanes  than  was 
generally  possessed.  In  1801  Col.  Capper  pub- 
lished a  work  on  winds  and  monsoons,  in  which 
he  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  hurricanes  at 
Pondicherry  and  Madras  of  1760  and  1773  were 
of  the  nature  of  whirlwinds,  whose  diameters 
could  not  exceed  120  m. ;  that  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  at  any  point  was  due  to  the  rotary 
velocity  of  the  vortex ;  and  moreover,  that  the 
storm  had  a  progressive  motion.  In  1820 
Brandes,  in  his  "  History  of  the  "Weather  in 
1783,"  propounded  a  theory  which  was  after- 
ward advocated  by  Profs.  Espy,  Bache,  and 
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others  in  the  United  States,  that  the  currents 
of  air  in  great  storms  flow  in  all  directions  to- 
ward a  central  point,  which  is  a  point  of  dimin- 
ished pressure,  having  an  onward  motion  over 
the  surface.  He  urged  this  theory  also  in  hi9 
Dissertatio  Physica  de  repentinis  Yariationi- 
ivs  in  Pressione  Atinospharce  Observatis,  pub- 
lished in  1826,  respecting  a  storm  which  passed 
over  southern  Europe  in  Dec.  1821.  Prof.  Dove 
opposed  these  views  in  a  treatise  on  barometric 
minima,  published  in  PoggendoriFs  Annalen, 
vol.  xiii.,  1828,  and  explained  the  phenomena 
on  the  assumption  of  one  or  more  great  rotary 
currents  or  whirlwinds  moving  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  E. ;  and  in  this  paper  he  remarked  that  all 
the  hurricanes  that  had  come  under  his  notice 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  rotated  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  those  in  the  northern.  The 
cause  of  the  rotation  he  attributed  to  the  con- 
tinual opposition  which  the  winds,  set  in  motion 
by  any  agency  toward  the  poles,  experience 
from  masses  of  air  either  comparatively  inert 
or  like  the  trade  winds  moving  in  an  opposite 
course,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  throw 
the  winds  in  the  northern  hemisphere  around 
in  great  whirls  directed  S.  E.  and  N.  W.,  or  in 
the  contrary  direction  to  the  movements  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch  placed  face  upward  ;  and  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  in  whirls  turning  with 
the  hands  of  a  watch.  (See  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,"  vol.  xliv.,  1843,  p.  328.)  In 
April,  1831,  Mr.  William  C.  Redfield  of  New 
York  published  in  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Science"  the  first  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
papers  upon  the  phenomena  of  storms,  which 
was  continued  in  many  subsequent  numbers  of 
the  same  journal  to  the  period  of  his  death  in 
Feb.  1857,  and  particularly  in  those  of  1846. 
Entirely  unacquainted  with  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  Col.  Capper  and  with  those  of  Prof. 
Dove,  he  presented  in  his  first  paper  his  obser- 
vations, made  in  Sept.  1821,  upon  a  hurricane 
which  swept  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  crossed 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  which  he  then  resid- 
ed, and  from  this  passed  across  Massachusetts. 
Soon  after  its  occurrence  he  had  occasion  to 
follow  a  portion  of  its  track,  and  his  attention 
was  forcibly  directed  to  the  evidences  presented 
of  the  wind  having  blown  toward  different  points 
at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  and  also  in 
the  same  place  at  different  times.  Comparing  to- 
gether his  observations,  he  was  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  the  storm  was  a  progressive  whirl- 
wind ;  so  he  explained  it  at  the  time  to  his 
friends ;  and  in  the  paper  referred  to  he  pub- 
lished his  views  in  full,  supporting  them  by  de- 
tails afterward  collected  of  the  same  storm  in 
its  range  further  south,  and  of  other  great  storms 
ofthe  same  character.  The  novelty  of  the  views, 
and  the  clearness  and  ability  with  which  they 
were  sustained,  drew  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  to  the  subject.  About  that  time  Major 
Reid,  afterward  Gen.  Sir  William  Reid,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  British  government  at  Barbados 
in  restoring  the  buildings  laid  waste  in  the  great 
hurricane  of  1831,  and  was  earnestly  collecting 
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details  respecting  the  West  Indian  hurricanes. 
Tho  paper  of  Mr.  Redfield  came  to  his  notice, 
and,  as  ho  states,  "  was  the  first  he  had  met  with 
which  appeared  to  convey  any  .just  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  hurricanes."  His  observations 
confirmed  this  impression.  In  1838  lie  published 
his  first  paper  on  hurricanes  in  "Professional 
Papers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,"  vol.  ii. ;  not 
long  afterward  his  work  entitled  "An  Attempt 
to  develop  the  Law  of  Storms  by  means  of  Facts, 
arranged  according  to  Place  and  Time;"  and  in 
1849  another  work,  entitled  "  Tho  Progress  of 
the  Development  of  tho  Law  of  Storms  and  of  the 
Variable  Winds,  with  tho  Practical  Application 
of  the  Subject  to  Navigation." — One  of  the  most 
extensive,  rapidly  advancing,  and  destructive 
ooean  hurricanes  on  record,  which  well  exemp- 
lifies the  range  and  immense  areas  swept  over 
by  hurricanes,  was  first  observed  at  the  Wind- 
ward islands  about  Oct.  20, 1858.  It  passed  over 
Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and  the  Bahamas;  then  re- 
curving its  axis,  passed  on  the  24th  nearly  over 
Bermuda,  where  its  violence  was  extraordinary ; 
and  thence,  for  some  days  following,  it  pursued 
its  course  to  the  N.  E.  almost  or  quite  to  the 
shores  of  Europe.  No  storm  described  by  either 
Redfield  or  Reid  seems  to  have  had  the  enor- 
mous diameter  of  this.  It  was  severely  felt  TOO 
m.  eastward  of  Bermuda  in  tho  same  latitude, 
while  its  western  border  grazed  New  York,  af- 
fecting the  barometer  sensibly,  and  rolling  in 
tho  extraordinary  tides  of  Oct.  24  and  25. 
("American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1859,  p. 
155.)  Most  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  Atlantic 
commence,  like  the  one  described,  to  the  E.  of 
tho  Windward  islands,  and  proceed  toward  the 
W.  N.  W.,  sometimes  reaching  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  almost  invariably  curving 
around  in  lat.  25°  to  30°  toward  tho  N,  and 
then  toward  the  N.  E.,  following  after  making 
tho  bend  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast. 
Their  path  is  thus  an  approximation  to  a  para- 
bolic curve,  the  apex  of  which  is  near  lat.  30°. 
Of  15  hurricanes,  the  courses  of  which  are  de- 
lineated by  Mr.  Redfield  in  the  chart  accompa- 
nying his  paper  in  the  "  Journal  of  Science"  of 
Jan.  1846,  10  (all  of  the  months  of  August  and 
September)  follow  the  general  course  given;  of 
the  others,  those  belonging  to  the  tropics  were 
traced  only  on  their  western  course  from  the 
Windward  islands  through  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  two  of  October  passed  from  Central  Amer- 
ica N.  E.  into  the  Atlantic,  one  reaching  from 
Honduras  across  Cuba  and  beyond  Newfound- 
land. This  is  traced  more  than  3,000  m.,  and 
is  called  by  Mr.  Redfield  the  Cuba  hurricane. 
One  of  December  is  traced  from  Arkansas 
across  New  Jersey  into  the  Atlantic  ;  and  one  of 
November  from  Wisconsin  through  Lake  Onta- 
rio into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  places  of 
beginning  and  ending  of  these  storms,  somo  of 
which  were  traced  from  2,500  to  3,000  m.,  were 
undetermined.  They  covered  in  some  instances 
an  area  of  more  than  1,000  m.  in  width,  while 
in  the  low  latitudes  they  are  usually  limited 
to  100  or  150  in.     Their  progress  wa3  at  vari- 


able rates,  from  4  to  44  m.  an  hour,  commonly 
about  30  m.  But  the  motion  of  rotation, 
as  the  great  body  of  air  moved  forward,  was 
much  more  rapid.  It  was  found  greater  near 
the  centre  than  in  the  outer  whirls,  and  was  es- 
timated to  reach  a  velocity  of  from  100  to  300 
m.  an  hour.  As  the  storm  passes  over  any 
place  lying  near  the  centre  of  its  track,  the 
wind  blowing  from  right  to  left  across  tho  di- 
rection pursued  by  the  great  body  of  the  storm 
continues  to  increase  in  violence  and  the  ba- 
rometer to  fall,  till  the  latter  sometimes  reaches 
to  about  28  inches  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
lull  or  calm  then  ensues  for  a  short  time,  and 
the  storm  recommences  with  additional  fury. 
But  the  wind  now  blows  from  the  other  direction, 
the  axis  of  the  spiral  whirls  having  passed  be- 
yond the  place.  The  change  of  wind  is  very 
sudden  at  points  a  little  removed  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  track,  and,  occurring  on  tho  inner 
Avhirls,  where  the  wind  rages  with  the  utmost 
violence,  the  effects  are  most  disastrous  to  ves- 
sels at  sea  in  such  positions.  As  the  hurricane 
passes  onward,  the  mariner,  who  may  have  been 
contending  against  its  terrible  power  for  days 
together,  is  first  cheered  by  observing  the  rise 
of  the  barometer,  and  the  subsiding  of  the  tor- 
rents of  rain  which  it  poured  down  along  its 
front ;  and  if  acquainted  with  its  course,  he  so 
shapes  his  own  as  to  pass  in  the  shortest  time 
through  its  outer  whirls.  It  is  indeed  not  now 
unusual  for  skilful  seamen,  who  understand  the 
laws  of  these  storms  and  their  general  course, 
to  foresee  their  approach,  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  outer  winds  they  bring  along  to  waft 
them  awray  from  their  track.  But  an  inexperi- 
enced navigator  may  be  carried  around  in  their 
circuits  as  in  a  whirlpool ;  and  once  out  of  the 
storm,  he  may  by  a  wrong  course  overtake  it 
and  again  plunge  into  the  dangers  just  escaped. 
Mr.  Redfield  cites  the  case  of  the  clipper  Charles 
Heddle,  which,  sailing  from  Mauritius  to  Muscat 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  was  caught  by  one  which  was  slowly 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  less  than  4  m.  an  hour, 
and  was  kept  in  it  117  hours,  carried  round  and 
round  at  an  estimated  average  distance  of  45  m. 
from  the  axis  of  the  gale,  while  the  wind  veered 
5  complete  revolutions.  The  whole  distance 
sailed  by  log  was  1,373  m.,  while  that  made  on 
her  course  in  the  same  time  was  only  354  m. 
The  phenomena  observed  of  the  great  hurri- 
canes at  sea  are  more  uniform  than  of  the  smaller 
gales,  and  of  those  which  occur  upon  land. — 
Tho  season  most  subject  to  hurricanes  in  tho 
Atlantic  is  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  A.  Poey  of  Havana  has  found 
that  855  hurricanes  which  have  been  observed 
from  1493  to  1855  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Jan.,  5 ;  Feb.,  7 ;  March,  11 ;  April,  G  ;  May,  5  ; 
June,  10;  July,  42;  Aug.,  96;  Sept.,  80  ;  Oct., 
69  ;  Nov.,  17 ;  Dec,  7. — The  hurricanes  of  tho 
southern  hemisphere,  and  of  the  Indian  ocean 
and  China  sea,  have  been  studied  particularly 
by  Mr.  Piddington  and  Gen.  Reid,  and  by  Dr. 
Thom,  who  has  long  resided  at  the  island  of 
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Mauritius.  This  island,  and  those  of  Bourbon 
and  Rodriques,  lie  directly  in  the  track  of  the 
hurricanes  that  prevail  in  this  part  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  from  December  to  April.  Its  inhab- 
itants consequently  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  these  phenomena,  making  them,  as  stated 
by  Commodore  Perry,  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  season  of  their  occurrence,  talk- 
ing of  little  else,  and  keeping  meteorological 
instruments  of  every  kind  in  use  and  under  the 
most  careful  observation.  Mr.  Bosquet  of  the 
observatory  at  Mauritius  claims  to  be  able  to 
predict  the  approach  of  a  hurricane  and  describe 
the  course  it  will  take.  The  barometer  is  affected 
by  an  advance  aerial  wave,  which  causes  it  to 
stand  higher  than  usual.  The  inequality  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  causes  its  column  to  oscil- 
late, and  this  effect  has  been  noticed  in  the 
China  sea  24  hours  in  advance  of  a  typhoon.  A 
heavy  sea,  too  great  for  the  prevailing  weather, 
also  indicates  a  coming  gale.  The  hurricanes 
of  the  South  Indian  ocean  are  estimated  to  range 
from  150  to  600  m.  in  diameter;  their  rate  of 
progress  is  remarkably  slow,  varying  from  1£ 
to  12  m.  per  hour.  This  sIoav  progress  tends  to 
produce  sudden  shifts  of  wind  with  alternate 
lulls,  as  the  successive  whirls  sweep  several 
times  over  the  same  spot.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  recurvature  in  the  track  of  the 
cyclones  is  about  lat.  26°,  being,  as  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  at  the  polar  limit  of  the  trade 
winds.  The  path  is  directed  westward  from  the 
point  of  commencement  of  the  storm  near  the 
equator,  and,  turning  around  in  the  latitude 
named,  is  then  directed  toward  the  S.  E.  The 
most  dangerous  quarter  for  a  vessel  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  southern  typhoon  is  on  the  left  side 
as  it  is  advancing,  the  rotation  being  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  and  thus  tending  to  draw  the 
vessel  into  its  track,  while  on  the  right  side  the 
wind  would  permit  her  easily  keeping  off.  In 
the  northern  hemisphere,  owing  to  the  different 
direction  of  the  rotation,  the  right  hand  is  the 
dangerous  side  of  the  advancing  storm.  The  cy- 
clones of  the  Asiatic  seas  N.  of  the  equator  are 
equally  terrific  with  those  on  the  S.  side.  At  the 
Ladronc  islands,  in  long.  146°,  they  prevail  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  again  in  December 
and  January.  The  inhabitants  prepare  for 
them  by  lashing  down  and  securing  their  houses. 
In  Sept.  1855,  one  occurred  at  the  island  of 
Guam,  lat.  13°  2G'  N.,  by  which  more  than  8,000 
persons  were  left  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them. 
The  chief  notices  of  the  great  gales  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  China  sea  are  found  in  the 
works  of  Piddington.  These  accounts  show  a 
remarkable  similarity  in  these  gales  to  those  of 
the  Atlantic ;  the  rate  of  progress,  however, 
being  generally  much  slower  than  of  the  gales 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. — It  cannot 
fail  to  excite  surprise  that  'A  the  short  time 
since  we  have  learned  the  movements  of  the 
winds  in  hurricanes,  we  should  have  been  able 
to  turn  this  knowledge  to  such  good  account  in 
saving  lives  and  property.  The  most  intelligent 
navigators  gratefully  recognize  the  benefits  they 


derive  from  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Redfield  and 
Gen.  Reid.  It  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that 
the  fruits  of  these  are  not  yet  all  realized.  The 
telegraph,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Redfield,  is  likely 
to  prove  a  most  valuable  instrument  in  giving 
notice  of  the  approach  of  a  hurricane ;  and  to  the 
United  States  it  will  be  more  particularly  valu- 
able when  extended  to  the  West  India  islands. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.  The  laws  which 
govern  the  marital  relation,  and  determine  the 
mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  are 
among  the  most  important  of  those  which  pre- 
vail in  any  community ;  and  it  may  be  regretted 
that  in  the  United  States  they  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, less  accurately  determined  aud  less  ascer- 
tainable than  any  others  of  equal  consequence. 
The  reason  is,  that  we  received  from  England 
this  portion  of  the  common  law,  and  have  only 
of  late  years  perceived  its  repugnance  to  reason 
and  justice.  We  now  know,  and  probably  no 
one  denies,  that  the  feudal  system,  upon  which 
the  common  law  is  founded,  did  not  give  to 
woman  that  place  and  those  rights  which  she 
ought  to  have.  It  not  only  regarded  husband 
and  wife  as  one,  but  the  husband  as  that  one. 
The  sentiment  that  the  law  needs  vast  change 
in  this  respect  is  proved  to  be  universal  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  one  of  our  states  in  which  it 
has  not  undergone  great  modification ;  and  the 
difficulty  in  making  the  change  in  such  a  way 
that  the  essential  character  and  inestimable  good 
of  the  marriage  relation  may  not  be  endangered 
or  impaired,  is  proved  by  the  great  diversity  in 
the  provisions  recently  introduced,  in  the  fre- 
quent changes  among  them,  and  in  the  very  fre- 
quent expression  of  opinion  that  much  harm  has 
already  been  done.  In  the  East,  where  society 
began,  woman  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
servant  of  her  husband,  as  his  property,  and 
as  his  plaything  ;  and  man  has  always  been 
held  in  absolute  political  subjection.  In  Greece 
there  were  republics  and  democracies,  in  name 
at  least;  and  certainly  that  political  tyranny 
which  had  prevailed  among  eastern  nations  was 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  domestic  tyranny  of 
the  husband  over  the  wife  was  modified  about 
equally.  But  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  the  lib- 
erty of  comparatively  few  who  were  the  masters 
of  many  ;  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  wo- 
men of  Greece  were  those  who,  like  Sappho  and 
Aspasia,  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  gynaceum, 
but  had  not  found  a  home.  In  Borne  there  was 
a  wider  spread  and  better  protection  of  personal 
right,  for  even  under  the  most  despotic  empe- 
rors municipal  rights  and  privileges  wero  gen- 
erally preserved  throughout  the  Roman  world; 
and  woman  had  also  advanced  so  fir,  that  the 
Roman  matron  has  been  since  regarded  as  the 
type  of  female  dignity  and  purity.  But  much 
was  yet  wanted.  The  feudal  system,  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  western  Rome  by  the  Teulonio 
nations,  a  new  race,  acknowledging  the  new 
influence  of  Christianity,  made  an  immense 
advance,  because  it  gave  to  every  man,  even  the 
serf,  a  definite  place  and  definite  rights,  and 
in  theory  at  least  knew  nothing  of  unlimited 
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power ;  and  to  woman  it  gave  the  unspeakable 
advantage  of  Christian  marriage.  It  introduced, 
probably  as  a  means  of  remedying  or  of  mitigat- 
ing social  mischiefs  which  it  coidd  not  otherwise 
restrain,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  whose  controlling 
principle  was  the  sentiment  of  honor ;  and  while 
this  newly  developed  sentiment  exerted  a  very 
wide  and  beneficial  influence  upon  all  the  rela- 
tions and  all  the  departments  of  society,  in  no- 
thing was  it  more  useful  than  in  the  profound 
respect  and  tender  care  which  it  sought  at  least 
to  inspire  toward  woman.     It  was  under  this 
feudal  system  that  the  law  grew  up  which  forms 
at  this  moment  the  basis  of  the  law  under  which 
we  live.     It  was  by  the  gradual  elevation  of 
•woman  in  social  and  domestic  life,  by  the  side 
of  man  as  he  rose  toward  the  possession  of  politi- 
cal rights,  that  so  much  good  was  attained  as  ex- 
ists in  that  law.     That  the  law  of  husband  and 
■wife  in  the  United  States  is  in  advance  of  any 
that  has  existed  or  now  exists  elsewhere,  we  are 
confident.  The  tendency  of  the  law,  however  in- 
complete it  may  yet  be,  is  to  respect  and  secure 
the  rights  of  woman  in  such  wise  as  to  preserve 
her  influence  and  her  happiness ;  and  to  make  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  not  a  form  of  servi- 
tude or  the  means  of  oppression,  but  the  central 
origin  of  blessings  which  could  spring  from  no 
other  source,  and  may  pervade  the  whole  life 
of  both  sexes.     As  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
common  law  is  still  in  force  with  us,  and  what- 
ever laws  we  have  are  but  various  modifications 
of  that  law,  we  purpose,  first,  to  give  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  in  its  reference  to  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife;  and  then  to  present  a  brief  statement 
of  the  principal  variations  from  this  law  in  all 
the  states  of  this  Union.  In  this  article  we  shall 
not  treat  of  promises  to  marry,  or  of  the  con- 
tract of  marriage,  or  of  settlements  or  contracts 
in  view  of  marriage,  but  shall  present  what 
we  have  to  say  on  those  subjects  in  the  article 
Marriage.     Here  we  shall  treat  only  of  the 
effect  of  marriage  on  the  property  of  a  woman, 
and  of  the  husband's  liability  for  her  debts  con- 
tracted previous  to  marriage,  and  of  her  power 
to  bind  him  by  her  contracts,  and  of  his  obliga- 
tions for   her,   after   marriage. — First,   of  the 
effect  of  marriage    upon   the    property  of  a 
woman ;  for  a  single  woman  can  possess  almost 
every  kind    of  property  or   interest  which  a 
man  may,  either  real  or  personal.     1.  A  wo- 
man's real  estate  remains  her  own  after  mar- 
riage; but  her  husband  acquires  a  right  to  it 
(or,  in  law  language,  an  estate  in  it)  for  her  life, 
and  an  estate  in  it  for  his  own  life  as  soon  as 
a  living  child  is  born  to  them,  by  what  is  called 
tenancy  by  courtesy.     He  has  therefore  a  life 
estate  in  her  land  either  for  her  life,  or  for  his 
own  life  ;  but  when  this  life  estate  ceases,  her 
rights,  or  the  rights  of  her  heirs,  revive  abso- 
lutely.     He  cannot  transfer  her  land  by  his 
deed,  nor  can  she  by  her  deed;   but  in  this 
country  it  may  be  transferred  by  the  joint  deed 
of  the  two.     In  different  states  different  pre- 
cautions are  provided  by  law,  to  make  it  sure 


that  she  executes  such  a  deed  of  her  own  free 
will.    Thus,  she  must,  in  many  of  the  states,  be 
examined   apart  from  her  husband,  by  some 
magistrate,  as  to  her  willingness  and  her  mo- 
tives for  thus  disposing  of  her  land.     On  the 
other  hand,  by  her  marriage,  she  acquires  an 
indefeasible  right  of  dower  to  the  use  of  one 
third  of  his  lands  during  her  own  life,  of  which 
she  cannot  be  divested  but  by  her  own  act.     In 
this  country  she  usually  releases  her  right  of 
dower,  when  she  wishes  to  do  so,  by  adding  her 
release  to  her  husband's  deed  of  the  premises. 
But  his  creditors  cannot  generally  get  it  in  any 
way  without  her  consent.     (See  Doweb.)     2. 
A  woman's  personal  property  in  possession  be- 
comes absolutely  the  husband's   property   by 
marriage.     By  this  is  meant  all  the  money  in 
her  hands,  and  all  her  chattels,  as  furniture, 
plate,  pictures,  books,  jewels,  &c.     Nor  can  he 
by  common  law  give  to  her  either  of  these  chat- 
tels or  of  his  own  during  marriage,  because 
transfer  of  possession  is  essential  to  a  valid 
transfer  by  gift,  and  her  possession  is  his  pos- 
session in  law.     He  however  may  give  to  her 
by  his  will  what  he  chooses  to,  and  may  doubt- 
less make  a  valid  transfer  of  any  thing  in  pos- 
session, as  a  gift  causa  mortis.   (See  Gift.)    The 
reason  why  the  personal  property  of  the  wife 
is  thus  absolutely  transferred  to  the  husband 
may  have  been,  in  part,  the  lingering  influence 
of  the  falsity  which  regarded,  the  wife  herself 
as  only  the  property  of  the  husband ;  but  it  was 
much  more,  probably,  the  comparative  worth- 
lessness  of  personal  possessions  in  the  feudal 
ages,  when  the  common  law  began.     Whatever 
were  the  reasons,  they  have  little  force  or  ap- 
plication at  present.     A  single  woman  may,  in 
general,  make  whatever  contracts  a  man  can. 
If  by  such  a  contract  she  acquires  and  receives 
into  her  own  hands  any  property,  it  is  property 
in  possession,  of  which  we  have  spoken.    But  if 
the  tiling  which  she  purposes  to  obtain  by  the 
contract  be  money,  or  the  right  to  dividends, 
or  any  other  right,  and  it  remains  to  be  received 
or  acquired  after  her  marriage,  she  herself  pos- 
sesses not  the  thing,  but  a  right  to  demand  and 
receive  the  thing ;  and  this  right  is  a  thing  in 
action  (usually  called  by  the  Norman  French 
phrase,  a  chose  in  action),  and  not  a  thing  in 
possession.     This  chose  in  action,  belonging  to 
the  wife,  passes  by  marriage  to  the  husband, 
but  not  absolutely.     What  he  acquires  is  the 
right  to  reduce  it  to  possession,  and  thereby 
make   it   absolutely  his   own.     But  he  is  not 
obliged  to  reduce  it  to  possession;  and  if  he 
does  not,  and  dies,  the  wife  surviving  him,  all 
his  right  is  gone,  and  the  chose  in  action  re- 
mains as  absolutely  the  property  of  the  widow 
as  it  would  have  been  had  she  never  married. 
The  principal  chases  in  action  to  which  this  rule 
applies  are  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  evi- 
dences of  debt  generally,  and  scrip  or  stocks 
standing  in  her  name.     The  principal  ways  of 
reducing  it  to  his  possession  are  four :  by  col- 
lecting and  receiving  the  debt  for  his  own  use ; 
making  a  new  contract  with  the  debtor,  in  his 
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own  name,  in  substitution  for  her  name  ;  hav- 
ing the  scrip  or  certificates  or  other  evidences 
of  debt  transferred  to  himself  and  his  own  name ; 
or  suing  the  debt  and  recovering  a  judgment 
upon  it.     If  she  dies  before  him,  and  before  he 
has  reduced  them  to  his  own  possession,  he 
may  now  do  so  as  her  administrator,  and  then 
retain  them  for  his  own  benefit  as  her  next  of 
kin.     And  it  seems  now  that  if  he  obtains  pos- 
session of  them  and  their  proceeds,  after  her 
death,  without  taking  out  letters  of  administra- 
tion, his  title  is  perfect,  and  he  need  not  take 
them  out ;  but  this  is  not  certain.     If  he  dies 
(having  survived  her)  without  having  reduced 
them  to  possession,  his  next  of  kin  may  take  out 
letters  as  her  administrator,  and  reduce  the 
choses  in  action  to  possession  for  his  heirs.     In 
regard  to  the  wife's  contracts  against  herself, 
i.  e.,  the  debts  she  owes  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
the  general  rule   is  that  the  husband  is  an- 
swerable for  all  of  these.     The  creditor  may 
demand  payment  of  the  husband]  and  may  sue 
him.     This  is  equally  true  of  the  debts  which 
had  matured  and  become  due  before  marriage, 
and  of  those  which  were  not  payable  until  af- 
terward ;  and  his  liability  for  her  debts  is  the 
6ame,  whether  he  receives  much  with  her,  or 
little,  or  nothing.     But  this  liability  is  not  ab- 
solute ;  for  if  she  dies  before  he  pays  the  debt, 
and  before  a  judgment  is  recovered  against  him, 
his  liability  ceases.     But  if  she  leaves  choses  in 
action  not  reduced  to  the  husband's  possession, 
these  are  still  liable  for  her  debts,  and  the  hus- 
band, or  whoever  becomes  her  administrator, 
must  apply  them  to  pay  these  debts,  and  retain 
only  the  surplus  for  the  husband  or  his  next  of 
kin.     If  he  dies  before  he  pays  her  debts,  and 
before  judgment  .is  rendered  against  him,  his 
estate  is  not  liable,  but  the  wife's  liability,  which 
was  suspended  during  his  life,  revives  at  his 
death.    This  is  true  although  he  received  a  large 
property  with  her.     Thus,  if  a  single  woman 
owes  $50,000,  and  has  $25,000  in  her  hands, 
and  as  much  more  in  notes  or  other  choses  in 
action,  and  her  husband  takes  her  money,  and 
reduces  her  choses  in  action  to  his  own  pos- 
session, and  dies  before  he  can  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  debts,  and  gives  his  personal  prop- 
erty  by  will   to  others  (which  he  may  do), 
all  her  liability  revives,  while  all  her  means 
are  gone,  and  her  creditors-  have  no  way  of 
reaching  any  part  of  what  was  her  property. 
On   one  point  there  is  irreconcilable   conflict 
among  the  American  authorities.     All  admit 
that  the  husband  may  reduce  his  wife's  choses 
in  action  for  his  own  benefit;  but  can  he  trans- 
fer to  another  person  the  right  to  collect  them 
for  that  person's  own  benefit  ?     So,  if,  before 
reducing  them  to  possession  himself,  he  becomes 
insolvent,  can  his  assignees  or  creditors  collect 
these  choses  in  action  against  his  will,  and  ap- 
ply them  to  the  payment  of  his  debts?     There 
is  high  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  the  hus- 
band's right  over  his  wife's  choses  in  action  is 
a  purely  marital  right,  which  he  cannot  transfer 
to  another  to  exercise  excepting  as  his  agent, 


and  which  his  assignees  do  not  acquire  by  his 
insolvency  nor    his  creditors  by  attachment, 
and  which  he  cannot  be  made  to  exercise  him- 
self, except  at  his  own  pleasure.     But  the  pre- 
vailing authority  and  practice  of  the  country 
seem  to  be  in  favor  not  only  of  the  husband's 
own  power  to  transfer  his  mere  right  (regarding 
this  transfer,  especially  if  for  value,  as  a  reduc- 
tion to  possession  by  the  husband),  but  of  the 
principle  that  the  right  itself  is  a  vested  pecu- 
niary right,  which  his  creditors  may  acquire  and 
exercise,  by  due  process  of  law,  against  his  will. 
But  courts  having  equity  powers  do,  in  some 
cases,  interfere  in  favor  of  the  wife,  and  compel 
the  creditors  to  make  some  provision  for  her. 
3.  "We  will  now  consider  the  contracts  or  obli- 
gations of  the  wife  made  or  entered  into  during 
marriage.     In  the  first  place,  a  married  woman 
has,  at  common  law,  no  power  whatever  to 
make  a  valid  contract  which  shall  bind  herself 
or  her  husband.     If  money  is  due  for  her  ser- 
vices, or  for  money  lent  by  her,  it  is  due,  not 
to  her,  but  to  him.     Her  time  and  her  labor 
and  her  money  are  all  his.     But  she  may  act  as 
his  agent  in  making  a  contract,  and,  if  author- 
ized by  him,  he  is  bound.     This  authority  may 
be  express,  or  it  may  be  implied  from  frequent 
acts  of  agency  recognized  by  him,  as  when  she 
acts  as  his  clerk,  accepting  or  paying  bills,  &c. ; 
and  then  it  does  not  differ  in  law  from  a  com- 
mon agency.     There  is,  however,  an  important 
and  peculiar  agency  of  the  wife,  growing  out  of 
her  duties ;  and  this  is  an  implied  agency  for  the 
husband  in  all  domestic  matters,  as  the  hiring 
of  servants,  and  the  purchase  of  provisions  and 
of  clothing  for  the  family.     As  this  grows  out 
of  necessity,  it  is  measured  by  it ;  but  the  law 
means  a  reasonable  necessit}r,  and  this  is  only 
an  appropriateness.     For  any  contract  of  this 
sort  made  by  her,  which  is  in  due  conformity 
with  the  husband's  means,  station,  and  manner 
of  life,  would  bind  him,  and  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  deny  his  authority.     If  they  ex- 
ceeded this  necessity  or  appropriateness,  the 
husband  could  be  held  only  on  some  evidence 
of  authority  or  assent,  as  that  he  knew   the 
contract,  or  saw  the  things  bought,  and  made  no 
objection.     The  question  then  occurs,  How  far 
is  the  husband  bound  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  wife?     The  general  rule  on  this  subject 
is,  that  he  is  bound  to  supply  her  with  all  neces- 
saries, which  means  in  this  case  all  her  reason- 
able wants,  while  they  live  together.     If  they 
separate  because  he  drives  her  away  without 
sufficient  cause,  the  same  liability  continues  ; 
and  then  he  is  responsible  for  any  debts  she 
may   contract  for  this   purpose.     Even  Lord 
Eldon  declared  that  "  where  a  man  turns  his 
wife  out  of  doors,  he  sends  with  her  credit  for 
her  reasonable  expenses."     (3  Espinasse,  250.) 
There  can  hardly  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  thus 
casting  her  off  without  his  liability  for  her  sub- 
sistence, unless  it  be  her  adultery  ;  but  this 
certainly  is  sufficient.     If,  however,  she  volun- 
tarily leaves  him,  she  cannot  carry  his  credit 
with  her,  unless  she  leaves  with  sufficient  cause. 
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It  has  been  held  in  England  that  cruel  treat- 
ment, confinement  in  her  chamber  under  pre- 
tence of  her  insanity,  and  taking  a  mistress  into 
hi9  house,  were  not  sufficient  cause ;  and  that  if 
the  wife  then  escaped  and  fled,  the  husband  was 
not  liable  for  necessaries  supplied  to  her.  (3 
Taunton,  421.)  But  this  case  has  been  disap- 
proved in  England,  and  it  was  declared  in  New 
York  that  such  doctrine  cannot  be  law  in  a 
Christian  country.  (4  Denio,  46.)  While  the 
law  is  now  pretty  well  settled,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  as  to  when  the  husband  is 
liable  for  necessaries  furnished  to  the  wife,  and 
when  he  is  not,  a  question  of  much  moment 
remains,  and  of  late  years  has  been  much  con- 
sidered, viz.  :  On  what  ground  does  this  liability 
rest  ?  It  must  rest  upon  his  authority  as  proved, 
or  as  implied  by  law  ;  or  else  upon  his  marital 
duty  as  husband.  If  it  stands  upon  the  for- 
mer foundation,  it  must  follow  that  he  may 
always  prevent  his  liability  by  express  refusal 
and  prohibition;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
always  has  the  power  to  limit  or  prevent  his 
liability.  If  it  stands  on  the  foundation  of  his 
marital  duty,  this  he  is  bound  to  discharge,  and 
his  prohibitions  are  of  no  effect.  The  former 
was  the  unquestionable  rule  in  England  and 
here  until  very  recently,  no  other  ground  for 
the  husband's  liability  being  recognized  in  any 
way  than  his  authority  express  or  implied  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  held,  that  if  a  wife  lived  with 
her  husband,  no  one  could  recover  from  him 
the  price  of  any  necessaries  supplied  to  her,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  against  his  prohibition. 
Thus,  Chief  Justice  ITale  said  (1  Siderfin,  109): 
"The  law  will  not  presume  so  much  ill,  as  that 
a  husband  should  not  provide  for  his  wife's  ne- 
cessities." At  length,  however,  it  began  to  be 
seen  that  there  might  be  cases  of  incapacity, 
as  where  the  husband  was  wholly  insane,  and 
could  not  be  supposed  to  constitute  an  agent 
or  confer  authority  upon  any  one  ;  and  yet  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  wife  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
her  husband's  means  were  amply  sufficient  for, 
because  he  could  not  authorize  the  purchase  of 
them.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  husband 
who  drives  his  wife  abroad  sends  his  credit  with 
her  ;  but  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  he  con- 
stitutes her  his  agent  struck  the  court.  Baron 
Alderson  said  (Read  vs.  Legard,  6  Exch.  636)  : 
"It  is  a  monstrous  proposition  that  a  man  who 
drives  a  woman  out  of  doors,  who  hates,  who 
abominates  her,  actually  gives  her  authority  to 
make  contracts  for  him."  In  that  case  the  prin- 
ciple was  recognized,  that  the  right  of  a  wife  to 
a  proper  support  grows  out  of  the  marital  rela- 
tion, and  that  the  liability  of  the  husband  for 
necessaries  supplied  to  her  is  a  consequence  of 
that  right.  This  case  was  so  decided  in  1851 ;  but 
in  1834  the  same  doctrine  had  been  held  in  Mas- 
sachusetts (16  Pickering,  198),  and  it  has  been 
adopted  and  confirmed  in  New  York  (1  Sand- 
ford's  Sup.  Court  Rep.  483),  and  may  now  bo 
considered  as  the  settled  law  of  the  country. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is 


an  essential  difference  between  the  case  where 
husband  and  wife  cohabit,  and  that  where  they 
live  apart.  In  the  first,  the  presumption  of  law 
is  strong  against  the  husband  ;  and  he  can  resist 
payment  for  supplies  furnished  only  by  showing 
that  they  were  not  necessaries,  either  because 
they  were  unreasonable  and  inappropriate  in 
kind  or  in  amount,  or  that  the  wife  was  suffi- 
ciently supplied  elsewhere.  But  if  she  have 
separated  from  him,  no  such  presumption  exists. 
Whoever  supplies  the  wife  now,  takes  upon  him- 
self the  risk  of  being  able  to  show  that  she 
needed  what  he  gave  her,  and  that  there  was  no 
such  sufficient  cause  for  the  husband's  with- 
drawing his  support  of  her  as  would  destroy  his 
liability  for  what  was  furnished  to  her. — As  to 
the  separation  of  husband  and  wife  by  mutual 
consent,  the  law  has  always  regarded  it  as  a  kind 
of  voluntary  divorce,  and  has  formerly  refused 
to  admit  or  acknowledge  it  in  any  way.  Of 
late  years,  however,  in  England  certainly,  and 
perhaps  here,  it  seems  to  be  otherwise.  It  is 
still  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  husband 
and  wife  cannot  contract  with  each  other,  be- 
cause they  are  not  two  persons,  but  one.  Hence 
no  bargain  which  they  can  make  directly  with 
each  other  has  any  force  or  effect  at  law.  But 
if  they  make  their  bargain  through  and  by 
means  of  a  third  person,  by  way  of  trustee,  and 
enter  into  certain  covenants  with  him,  a  court 
of  equity,  and  for  some  purposes  a  court  of  law, 
would  permit  this  trustee  to  maintain  such 
actions  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  bargain,  although  its  only  purpose  were  to 
provide  for  the  separation  of  the  parties.  There 
are,  however,  two  qualifications  to  this  rule. 
One  is,  that  if  the  court  see  that  the  terms 
of  separation  are  catching,  oppressive,  or  un- 
reasonable, they  will  not  carry  them  into  effect. 
The  other  is,  that  the  locus  panitentia  is  al- 
ways kept  open.  Although  the  bargain  provides 
that  the  separation  shall  bo  perpetual,  and  all 
its  terms  are  founded  upon  this  supposition,  and 
are  clothed  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  strin- 
gent language,  yet,  as  soon  as  either  party  wishes 
the  separation  to  cease,  it  must  cease.  The 
husband  cannot  deprive  himself  of  his  right  to 
recall  his  wife ;  and  she  cannot  deprive  herself 
of  her  right  to  return.  By  the  "  custom  of  Lon- 
don," a  married  woman  may  bo  a  sole  trader 
there,  but  nowhere  else  in  England.  In  tho 
United  States,  partly  by  statute  and  partly  by 
adjudication,  a  married  woman  would  generally 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  business  on  her  own 
account,  much  as  a  single  woman  might,  in 
case  of  continued  abandonment,  or  long  im- 
prisonment of  the  husband,  or  alienage  and  non- 
residence,  or  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  husband,  which  might  be  inferred  from 
circumstances.  It  should  be  added,  that  tho 
husband  is  liable  for  the  wife's  wrong  doings 
(or  torts  and  trespasses,  as  tho  law  calls  them) 
in  many  cases;  as  for  her  libel,  slander,  fraud, 
cheating,  and  generally  for  injurious  miscon- 
duct. If  she  commit  a  crime  in  his  presence, 
the  law  presumes  that  he  ordered  it ;  but  he 
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may  remove  this  presumption  by  evidence  of  its 
falsity. — "We  shall  now  proceed  to  present  the 
principal  changes  in  the  common  law  as  to 
husband  and  wife,  made  by  statute  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  them.  Provisions  of 
this  kind  are  sometimes  inserted  in  laws  of 
which  the  title  and  general  purpose  are  wholly 
different ;  and  in  this  or  in  some  similar  way 
some  may  have  escaped  our  notice.  In  Maine 
a  married  woman  holds  as  her  separate  property 
whatever  was  hers  before  marriage,  or  comes 
to  her  in  good  faith  during  marriage,  and  her 
property  only  is  liable  for  her  debts ;  and  mar- 
riage makes  her  of  full  age  although  under  21. 
In  New  Hampshire,  after  3  months  of  deser- 
tion, or  any  cause  for  divorce,  she  becomes  a 
single  woman  as  to  all  rights  of  acquiring,  hold- 
ing, and  disposing  of  property;  and  the  will  of 
a  wife  passes  all  her  property,  saving  the  hus- 
band's tenancy  by  the  courtesy,  and  excepting 
that  her  devise  or  bequest  to  him  is  void.  In 
Vermont  the  superior  court  may  authorize  a 
married  woman  to  dispose  of  her  property  in 
case  of  desertion ;  and  her  will  passes  property 
as  in  New  Hampshire.  In  Massachusetts  the 
laws  are  complicated ;  but  in  general,  a  mar- 
ried woman  deserted  by  her  husband  has  the 
rights  of  a  single  woman  ;  and  contracts  made 
for  her  benefit  are  valid  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  trustee,  and  she  may  make  a  will 
with  the  husband's  assent,  or  for  some  purposes 
by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court,  or  with- 
out any  assent  or  authority.  In  Rhode  Island 
the  provisions  of  law  are  substantially  similar 
to  those  in  Massachusetts.  In  Connecticut  the 
property  held  by  or  coming  to  her  is  secured  to 
her  own  use,  the  husband  for  some  purposes 
being  her  trustee,  and  he  may  be  required  to 
give  bonds  ,•  and  if  he  abandons  her,  property 
coming  to  her  is  absolutely  hers.  In  New  York 
all  her  property,  whenever  acquired,  may  be 
held  and  disposed  of  by  her,  for  her  own  use, 
and  this  alone  is  liable  for  her  debts ;  and 
an  action  may  be  maintained  between  her  and 
her  husband.  In  New  Jersey  the  law  of  hus- 
band and  wife  is  much  as  in  New  York; 
but  the  wife  cannot  dispose  of  real  estate  by 
will,  and  if  she  does  not  dispose  of  her. personal 
estate  her  husband  may  administer  and  retain 
it.  In  Pennsylvania  a  wife  whose  husband  is 
at  sea  has  the  rights  of  a  single  woman  ;  all  her 
property  is  her  own,  and  is  liable  for  her  debts, 
and  her  husband  is  not  liable  ;  she  may  dispose 
of  it  by  will,  but  he  retains  his  tenancy  by  the 
courtesy.  In  Delaware  there  is  an  express  pro- 
vision that  the  widow  of  one  whose  will  was 
made  before  marriage  takes  the  same  share  as  . 
if  he  were  intestate.  In  Maryland  the  common 
law  is  not  changed  in  any  important  particulars. 
So  also  in  Virginia.  In  North  Carolina  there 
are  some  particular  provisions,  but  they  do  not 
vary  her  rights  materially.  In  South  Carolina 
the  principal  change  is  an  enlargement  of  her 
rights  and  obligations  as  sole  trader.  In  Georgia 
the  real  estate  of  the  wife -is  put  on  the  same 


footing  as  the  personal  estate ;  it  is  said  to  vest 
absolutely  in  the  husband,  but  his  power  of  dis- 
posing of  it  without  her  assent  is  much  restrain- 
ed ;  he  is  liable  for  debts  only  as  far  as  her  prop- 
erty goes.  In  Florida  the  wife's  property  is 
secured  to  her,  and  is  alone  liable  for  her  debts ; 
and  at  her  death  he  takes  the  same  interest  as  a 
child,  and  if  there  be  no  child  he  takes  the 
whole  ;  but  she  may  dispose  of  it  by  a  will.  In 
Alabama  her  property  is  secured  to  her,  and  is 
alone  liable  for  her  debts.  In  Mississippi  her 
property  is  secured  to  her,  but,  as  it  seems,  less 
perfectly  ;  her  husband  is  said  not  to  be  liable 
for  her  ante-nuptial  debts  until  her  separate 
property  is  exhausted,  nor  for  her  post-nuptial 
debts  if  she  has  a  separate  estate  ;  and  she  can- 
not make  a  will.  In  Louisiana  her  rights  and 
obligations  are  peculiar  ;  we  cannot  give  with- 
in a  reasonable  space  even  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  them ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
founded  on  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  as  that  is 
now  modified  wherever  it  prevails,  and  these 
rules  we  think  more  reasonable  than  those  of 
the  common  law.  In  Texas  her  property  is 
secured  to  her  ;  but  property  acquired  by  either, 
and  not  by  gift,  devise,  or  descent,  during  mar- 
riage, is  common  to  them  ;  if  there  are  no  chil- 
dren, the  survivor  of  the  two  takes  the  whole,  but 
the  husband  may  dispose  of  it  during  his  life. 
In  Arkansas  her  property  may  be  held  by  her  in 
her  own  right,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
wife's  personal  property  is  liable  for  the  hus- 
band's debts  contracted  after  marriage ;  she  can- 
not make  a  will  unless  empowered  by  settlement 
or  by  her  husband.  In  Tennessee  the  principal 
change  from  the  common  law  makes  her  prop- 
erty acquired  during  separation  not  liable  for  his 
debts,  unless  she  lives  with  him  again.  In  Ken- 
tucky it  is  difficult  to  state  the  general  effect  of 
the  peculiar  provisions ;  but  her  property  is  sub- 
stantially secured  to  her  (the  husband  having 
the  use  of  it  during  i  '.arriage),  and  is  alone  lia- 
ble for  her  debts.  In  Ohio  her  property  cannot 
be  taken  for  the  debts  of  the  husband,  except- 
ing her  choses  in  action  reduced  to  possession 
by  him.  In  Michigan,  a  woman  acquires  by 
desertion  of  the  husband  the  rights  of  a  single 
woman ;  her  property  is  secured  to  her,  but  she 
cannot  dispose  of  it  without  her  husband's  con- 
sent ;  she  may  however  devise  it.  In  Indiana, 
the  principal  change  limits  the  husband's  liabil- 
ity for  her  debts  to  the  amount  of  her  property. 
In  Illinois  the  common  law  is  not  materially 
changed.  In  Missouri  her  property  is  not  liable 
for  the  ante-nuptial  debts  of  her  husband  ;  and 
his  property  acquired  before  marriage  in  any 
way,  or  after  marriage  by  descent,  gift,  grant,  or 
devise,  is  liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts  ;  she 
cannot  make  a  will  unless  empowered  by  settle- 
ment or  by  her  husband.  In  Iowa,  the  law  as  to 
her  personal  estate  is  peculiar  and  intricate,  and 
amounts  to  an  imperfect  security  of  it  fur  her 
benefit;  the  property  of  neither  party  is  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  other ;  by  desertion  she  ac- 
quires the  rights  of  a  single  woman;  tenancy 
by  the  courtesy  is  abolished,  and  the  husband 
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has  the  same  right  of  dower  in  the  wife's  prop- 
erty that  she  has  in  his;  she  may  receive  gifts 
or  grants  from  him  without  the  intervention  of 
a  trustee.  In  Wisconsin  the  property  of  the  wife 
is  all  secured  to  her.  In  California  the  law  of  hus- 
band and  wife  is  minutely  provided  for  by  statutes 
which  leave  little  of  the  common  law  in  force. 
All  the  property  of  either  party  at  marriage, 
and  all  subsequently  acquired  by  gift,  descent, 
bequest,  or  devise,  is  the  separate  property  of 
that  party ;  all  property  subsequently  acquired 
by  either  party  otherwise  is  the  common  prop- 
erty of  both.  He  has  the  management  and 
control  of  her  separate  property,  but  cannot 
alienate  it  without  her  consent;  he  has  the  ab- 
solute disposition  of  the  common  property  and 
of  his  own  separate  property ;  dower  and  cour- 
tesy are  abolished;  upon  the  death  of  either 
party,  the  common  property  is  divided  between 
the  survivor  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  and 
this  latter  half  is  chargeable  with  the  debts  of 
the  deceased  :  her  separate  property  only  is 
liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts ;  they  may  con- 
trol these  provisions  by  marriage  contract ;  she 
may  make  a  will  with  the  written  consent  of 
her  husband ;  she  may  carry  on  trade  as  a  single 
person,  upon  complying  with  certain  require- 
ments, and  her  husband  is  not  liable  for  her  debts 
contracted  in  such  trading,  without  his  special 
written  promise. 

HUSBANDS,  Herman,  an  American  patriot, 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  died  near  Philadelphia 
about  1794.  Removing  to  Orange  co.,  N.  C, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  and 
leader  of  the  "regulators,"  a  party  which  was 
organized  in  1768  for  the  forcible  redress  of 
public  grievances.  He  published  in  1770  a  full 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  troubles.  A  battle 
took  place  in  1771  between  Gov.  Tryon  with 
1,100  men  and  2,000  of  the  insurgents  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alamance,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  Husbands  escaped  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  concerned  in  the  whiskey  insur- 
rection in  1794,  and  was  associated  with  Albert 
Gallatin,  Breckinridge,  and  others,  as  a  com- 
mittee of  safety. 

HUSKISSON",  William,  an  English  states- 
man, born  at  Birch-Moreton,  Worcestershire, 
March  11,  1770,  died  at  Eccles,  Lancashire, 
Sept.  15,  1830.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  in  his  14th  year 
went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies.  During  a 
residence  there  of  several  years  his  mind  be- 
came thoroughly  imbued  with  revolutionary 
doctrines  ;  and  he  carried  his  enthusiasm  so  far 
as  to  join  the  societe  de  1789,  from  which  how- 
ever he  withdrew  in  1790,  when  his  views  un- 
derwent a  change.  In  1792  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  British  ambassador,  Lord  Gower, 
whose  private  secretary  he  had  become,  and 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pitt,  Dundas, 
and  other  influential  men,  received  in  1795  the 
appointment  of  under  secretary  of  state  in  the 
departments  of  war  and  the  colonies  under  Mr. 
Dundas.  He  soon  evinced  so  great  a  capacity 
for  business  that  he  was  frequently  consulted  by 


Pitt  on  public  matters.  In  1796  he  entered  par- 
liament, of  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  from  1802  to  1804,  he  remained  a  mem- 
ber until  his  death.  Following  the  fortunes  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  retired  from  office  with  him  in 
1801,  and  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  on 
the  formation  of  the  new  Pitt  ministry  in  1804. 
In  the  same  manner  he  attached  himself  to  Mr. 
Canning,  taking  office  with  him  in  1807  and  re- 
tiring in  1809.  He  entered  the  cabinet  in  1823 
as  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  which  offices  he  retained  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Canning.  In  the  Goderich  cabi- 
net and  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  he 
held  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  colonies;  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  May,  1828, 
when  the  redemption  of  a  pledge  formerly 
given  obliged  him  to  vote  against  his  colleagues, 
and  he  resigned.  As  a  public  man  he  was 
chiefly  known  by  his  speeches  on  financial  and 
commercial  subjects.  In  1810,  as  a  member  of 
the  bullion  committee,  he  recommended  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  bank  of 
England,  and  the  suppression  of  bank  notes  un- 
der the  value  of  £5.  He  is  regarded  as  the  great 
pioneer  in  the  free  trade  movement,  although 
he  was  far  from  advocating  the  doctrines  of  the 
modern  free  traders  in  their  fulness.  In  1823 
he  carried  through  parliament  an  act  for  remov- 
ing various  restrictions  upon  commerce,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  duties  which  had  been  imposed 
for  the  protection  of  home  produce.  It  made 
him  the  object  of  much  abuse  from  interested 
parties ;  but  he  defended  his  measures  with  abil- 
ity, and  his  speeches  on  the  subject  are  among 
the  best  he  ever  delivered.  He  was  also  active 
in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws, 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
portation of  machinery.  Mr.  Huskisson  left 
London  on  Sept.  15, 1830,  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way ;  and  at  Parkside,  while  conversing  with 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  accidentally  run 
over  by  a  locomotive,  and  died  the  same  evening. 
HUSS,  John,  a  Bohemian  religious  reformer, 
born  July  6,  1373,  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Con- 
stance, July  6, 1415.  His  surname  was  derived 
from  his  place  of  birth,  the  small  town  of  Ilussi- 
netz,  on  the  border  of  Bavaria.  His  lineage 
was  not  noble,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 
liberal  studies,  at  first  in  his  own  town,  then  in 
Praschalitz,  and  finally  in  the  university  of 
Prague,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1393.  In 
1398  he  began  to  give  lectures  in  philosophy 
and  theology ;  in  1401  he  became  president 
of  the  university  faculty  of  theology ;  and  in 
1402  he  was  installed  preacher  in  the  Bethle- 
hem chapel,  which  had  been  established  10  years 
earlier  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  to 
hear  preaching  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  Bohe- 
mian tongue.  He  became  the  confessor  and 
friend  of  the  queen,  the  adviser  of  the  archbish- 
op, and  the  head  of  a  party  of  young  priests  and 
scholars  who  meditated  alike  reforms  in  disci- 
pline and  in  doctrine.  The  close  relations  of  the 
English  and  Bohemian  monarchies,  as  of  the 
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universities  of  Oxford  and  Prague,  had  brought 
the  latter  city  into  acquaintance  with  the  views 
of  Wyeliffe,  and  Huss  was  not  slow  to  embrace 
them.  His  first  polemical  treatise,  Be  Sanguine 
Christi  Glorijicato,  was  occasioned  by  the  pil- 
grimages to  Wilsnack  to  see  and  worship  the 
miraculous  blood  of  Christ  there  shown  on 
the  consecrated  host.  In  successive  sermons 
preached  before  the  archbishop,  Huss  next  ar- 
raigned  the  misconduct  of  the  clergy  even  in  high 
places ;  demanded  the  despoiling  of  the  churches 
of  useless  ornaments,  that  the  poor  might  be  fed 
and  clothed ;  and  called  upon  the  secular  officers 
to  hinder  and  punish  the  open  vices  of  ecclesias- 
tics. This  bold  severity  excited  strong  opposi- 
tion, which  was  greatly  increased  when  the  or- 
dinance of  Charles  IV.,  giving  special  privileges 
to  the  native  over  the  foreign  students,  was  re- 
vived by  Huss,  and  the  enraged  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans deserted  the  university,  depriving  the  city 
of  thousands  of  its  population  ;  soon  after  which 
he  became  rector  of  the  university.  If  this  act 
of  Huss  made  the  native  students  more  proud 
of  their  champion,  it  brought  upon  him  the  ill 
will  of  the  tradesmen  and  the  ecclesiastics,  whose 
revenues  were  by  this  means  curtailed.  Other 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  papal  schism, 
aided  to  embroil  Huss  with  the  archbishop  and 
his  friends.  It  became  a  warfare  between  the 
university  and  the  cathedral.  The  pope  inter- 
fered for  the  latter ;  and,  fortified  by  his  bull,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1409,  the  archbishop  Sby- 
nek  burned  200  volumes  of  the  works  of  Wye- 
liffe, which  had  been  deposited  in  his  palace. 
Against  this  act  Huss  protested,  in  a  spirited 
treatise  addressed  to  the  new  pope,  John  XXIII., 
with  arguments  of  such  weight  that  a  commis- 
sion of  doctors  condemned  the  archbishop  for 
irregular  action.  Especially  in  this  treatise  does 
Huss  insist  upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
spiritual  instruction,  and  to  use  even  the  works 
of  unbelievers  if  their  own  faith  remain  unharm- 
ed. The  cry  of  heresy  was  now  raised  against 
Huss,  and  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer 
this  charge.  The  court,  the  university,  and  even 
the  archbishop  sent  a  defence  of  his  orthodoxy, 
and  Huss  sent  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore the  cardinals,  but  they  were  not  heard.  He 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  to  quit 
Prague ;  and  the  city  was  placed  under  ban  so 
long  as  he  should  remain  there.  Finding  it  vain 
to  resist,  and  not  yet  prepared  for  an  open  war- 
fare with  Rome,  he  yielded  to  the  interdict  and 
left  the  city.  But  his  retirement  only  inflamed 
the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  The  books  which  he 
wrote  at  this  period,  half  apologetic,  half  polem- 
ic, tended  more  and  more  to  widen  the  breach 
and  to  arouse  acts  of  violence.  The  first  words 
of  the  treatise  De  Libris  Haret icorum  Legendis 
are :  u  We  ought  to  read  and  not  to  burn  the 
books  of  heretics,  if  there  is  possibly  any  truth 
in  them."  Protesting  his  orthodoxy,  Huss  vin- 
dicates reason  and  Scripture  as  the  best  and  high- 
est grounds  of  faith.  He  is  not  afraid  to  defend 
"Wyeliffe,  so  far  as  Wyeliffe  has  spoken  truth  ; 
and  he  is  willing  to  go  to  the  stake  in  defence 


of  what  he  believes  to  be  truth.  He  is  ready  to 
be  a  martyr.  Such  views  were  incendiary.  An 
outbreak  in  the  city  followed ;  the  partisans  of 
Huss  were  victorious,  the  archbishop  fled,  and 
the  heretic  came  back  to  his  chapel,  embolden- 
ed to  preach  more  vehemently  against  prevalent 
corruptions.  He  praised  the  king  for  uphold- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  and  purity  against  the 
mandates  of  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  in  his 
treatise  Contra  Occultum  Adversarium,  written 
at  this  time,  he  maintains  the  doctrine  that 
kings  have  the  right  to  rule  the  clergy  not  less 
than  the  laity.  Scarcely  had  this  commotion 
been  quieted  by  the  death  of  Sbynek  in  1411  and 
the  appointment  of  the  new  archbishop  Albic, 
when  a  more  serious  trouble  arose.  The  pope 
had  issued  bulls  of  excommunication  against 
King  Ladislas  of  Xaples.  Political  reasons  in- 
duced the  court  and  university  to  side  with  the 
pope ;  but  Huss  immediately  published  2  tracts 
against  the  papal  bulls.  A  reaction  followed. 
The  partisans  of  the  pope  were  insulted  in  the 
streets,  and  Huss  had  great  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing the  fury  of  his  followers.  This  blow  against 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  followed  by  an- 
other, in  tracts  which  maintained  that  the  clergy 
were  not  owners  but  only  stewards  of  the 
wealth  in  their  possession,  which  belonged  to 
the  people  and  not  to  the  church.  Huss  now 
denounced  auricular  confession,  the  veneration 
of  images,  prayers  to  the  saints  and  the  Vir- 
gin, and  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  maintained 
that  not  the  priest's  word,  but  the  power  of 
God,  wrought  the  change  of  transubstantiation ; 
claimed  that  any  one  moved  by  the  Spirit  had 
the  right  to  preach ;  and  asserted  the  right  of 
conscience  as  against  the  edicts  of  popes  and 
councils.  Many  of  his  former  friends  in  the 
university  now  left  him,  and  some  became  reso- 
lute adversaries.  He  was  again  summoned  to 
Rome,  but  took  no  heed  of  the  order,  and  only 
preached  more  zealously.  He  attended  as  chap- 
lain the  burial  of  3  young  artisans  of  Prague, 
who  were  executed  for  resisting  the  royal  edicts, 
and  celebrated  their  death  as  a  martyrdom. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  king  to 
compose  the  difficulties  and  to  moderate  the 
zeal  of  the  reformer,  but  without  success.  A 
decree  was  procured  from  Rome,  putting  Huss 
again  under  ban  as  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and 
requiring  all  the  parish  priests  of  Prague  to  de- 
nounce him.  The  archbishop  Albic,  unequal  to 
the  crisis,  retired,  and  left  to  his  successor, 
Conrad  of  Vechta,  the  task  of  enforcing  the  in- 
terdict. Huss  thought  it  best,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  king,  to  leave  Prague  for  a  time, 
and  found  shelter  in  his  native  town,  contenting 
himself  with  sending  tracts  and  placards  to  be 
hung  on  the  door  of  his  Bethlehem  chapel.  In" 
a  long  treatise  upon  "The  Church,"  he  holds 
that  the  papacy  began  to  exist  at  the  time  of 
Constantine.  and  that  its  usurpations  threatened 
to  secularize  and  so  to  destroy  the  gospel.  Fre- 
quent letters  and  occasional  secret,  visits  con- 
firmed the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  He  continued 
to  preach  in  the  cities  to  immense  crowds ;  and 
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after  a  time,  to  be  nearer  Prague,  he  removed 
his  residence  to  the  castle  of  Cracowitz,  which 
had  been  offered  him  as  a  refuge.  Prudence 
could  not  restrain  the  bitterness  of  his  invec- 
tive, and  the  numerous  treatises  and  sermons 
which  came  from  his  pen  at  this  period  are  all 
marked  by  the  same  sarcastic  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion. In  1414,  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  John  XXIII.  summoned  a  general 
council  at  Constance  to  consider  and  heal  the 
numerous  troubles  under  which  the  church  was 
laboring.  Huss  was  cited  to  appear,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  safe-conduct  which  the  emperor 
granted  him,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  re- 
solved to  obey  and  defend  his  cause  in  person. 
On  Oct.  11  he  set  out  upon  his  journey,  travel- 
ling on  horseback,  escorted  by  4  knights,  his 
friends,  and  was  every  where  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. In  all  the  places  through  which  he 
passed,  he  gave  notice  that  he  was  ready  to  an- 
swer questions  and  explain  his  views.  Parish 
priests  assured  him  of  their  sympathy;  at  Nu- 
remberg he  held  a  long  interview  with  the  mer- 
chants, and  left  them  friendly  to  his  opinions. 
On  his  arrival  at  Constance  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  pope  with  a  fraternal  greeting.  "If 
John  Huss  had  killed  my  own  brother,"  said  the 
pope,  "  I  would  hinder  with  all  my  power  the 
least  injustice  to  him  during  his  stay  in  Con- 
stance." He  promised  even  to  suspend  the  for- 
mer interdict.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  the 
council  opened  ;  bat  it  was  not  until  Nov.  16 
that  the  first  regular  session  was  held.  Up  to 
this  time,  and  for  some  weeks  longer,  Huss 
was  free  to  come  and  go,  to  discuss  and  preach, 
and  had  begun  to  gain  confidence.  Expecting 
a  special  trial,  ho  had  prepared  his  defence. 
But  his  enemies  dreaded  the  effect  of  tins  per- 
sonal appearance ;  they  placarded  the  streets 
with  the  name  of  Huss  as  an  excommunicated 
heretic;  they  circulated  the  report  that  he  was 
intending  to  escape ;  and  their  manoeuvres  so 
far  succeeded,  that  on  Nov.  28  they  caused  the 
arrest  of  the  heretic,  his  imprisonment  in  the 
cathedral,  and  his  transfer  to  the  Dominican 
convent,  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  some  8  days 
later.  An  accusation  in  8  articles  against 
Hu=s  had  been  drawn  up,  and  3  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  pope  to  visit  him  in 
prison,  question  him,  take  down  his  answers, 
and  report  to  a  council  of  doctors.  Huss  asked, 
but  was  not  allowed,  the  assistance  of  counsel. 
His  private  letters  were  opened,  his  appeals  to 
the  emperor  disregarded,  and  the  kind  treatment 
of  his  prison  keepers  could  hardly  compensate 
for  the  injustice  of  his  enemies.  The  flight  of 
the  pope,  instead  of  relieving  him,  only  aggra- 
vated his  suffering.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
'  strong  castle  of  Gottleben,  heavily  chained.  A 
new  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
decide  in  his  affair,  and  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
1415,  lie  was  removed  to  the  Franciscan  convent 
in  Constance.  On  June  5  he  had  his  first  hear- 
ing before  the  council,  which  had  already  at  a 
previous  session  condemned  the  heresy  of  Wyc- 
liffe.     The  attempt  of  Huss  to  answer  the  first 


article  of  accusation  was  met  by  such  a  storm 
of  outcries,  insults,  and  sarcasms,  that  ho  was 
unable  to  proceed ;  and  the  hearing  was  ad- 
journed until  the  7th,  when  it  was  renewed  in 
presence  of  the  emperor.  He  was  accused  of 
denying  transubstantiation ;  of  treating  St.  Greg- 
ory as  a  buffoon  ;  of  teaching  in  Bohemia  the 
doctrines  of  Wycliffe  ;  of  encouraging  his  friends 
to  resist  the  mandates  of  the  archbishop ;  of 
exciting  a  schism  of  the  state  from  the  church; 
of  appealing  from  the  pope  to  Christ ;  of  coun- 
selling the  people  to  violent  and  aggressive 
measures;  and  of  boasting  that  he  could  not 
have  been  forced  either  by  pope  or  emperor  to 
come  to  Constance,  unless  he  had  chosen  to 
come.  Some  of  these  charges  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted; some  he  denied.  A  third  hearing  was 
allowed  him  on  the  next  daj',  when  39  articles, 
extracted  from  3  of  his  works,  were  presented 
and  read,  touching  various  points  of  his  free 
teachiug  concerning  the  church,  its  officers  and 
sacraments.  Huss  was  then  summoned  to  re- 
tract these  heresies,  which  he  declined  to  do, 
affirming  that  he  could  not  retract  what  he  had 
never  said,  nor  ought  he  to  retract  what  he  had 
said  until  its  falsity  was  shown.  The  threats 
and  entreaties  of  the  emperor  were  as  power- 
less to  move  him  as  the  subtleties  of  the  cardi- 
nal of  Cambrai,  who  was  spokesman  for  the 
doctors.  Abundant  promises  of  favor  were 
made  to  him  if  he  would  consent  to  recant ;  an 
ingenious  formula  was  drawn  up  wdiich  might 
enable  him  to  overcome  his  scruples ;  friendly 
visits  and  visits  of  warning  were  made  to  him 
in  his  cell;  but  no  influences  could  shako  his 
resolution.  On  June  24  the  books  of  Huss  were 
condemned  to  be  burned  as  heretical.  On  July 
1  a  newr  deputation  came  from  the  council, 
and  on  the  5th  another  from  the  emperor;  but 
though  respectfully  listened  to,  they  could  ob- 
tain no  satisfaction.  On  July  G  he  was  brought 
before  the  council  to  receive  sentence.  The 
place  of  assembly  was  densely  crowded.  After 
a  discourse  by  the  bishop  of  Lodi,  from  the  text, 
"  that  the  body  of  sin  be  destroyed,"  the  39 
articles  were  read,  together  with  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  of  the  books  of  Huss,  and 
finally  the  sentence  of  himself,  to  be  degraded 
from  the  priesthood  as  an  incorrigible  heretic, 
and  given  over  to  the  secular  arm.  He  was  then 
conducted  out  of  the  city  to  an  open  field,  in 
which  a  stake  and  a  pile  of  wood  had  been 
erected.  Here  he  was  again  summoned  to  ab- 
jure his  heresies,  but  at  the  summons  ho  only 
knelt  and  prayed,  using  the  words  of  the  psalms 
of  David.  As  the  fire  was  kindled,  he  began  to 
sing  with  a  loud  voice  the C'hriste  eleison,  "Jesus, 
have  mercy,"  and  only  ceased  when  ho  was  suf- 
focated by  the  rising  flame.  When  the  fire  had 
ceased,  the  ashes  of  the  pile  were  gathered  and 
cast  into  the  Rhine ;  all  traces  of  the  event  were 
carefully  obliterated,  and  to  this  day  the  exact 
spot  remains  uncertain. — The  writings  of  nuss 
are  of  4  kinds,  dogmatic  and  controversial,  ex- 
egetical,  sermons,  and  epistles.  Of  the  first  class, 
there  are  27  separate  treatises,  beside  fragments, 
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which  treat  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  priest- 
hood, indulgences,  the  veneration  of  images, 
and  all  the  points  at  issue  in  that  age  concerning 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  practice.  Of  the  class 
of  exegetical  writings,  there  are  5  treatises, 
on  the  acts  of  Christ,  the  passion  of  Christ,  a 
commentary  on  7  chapters  of  the  1st  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  notes  on  other  canonical 
epistles,  and  an  explanation  of  10  of  the  psalms. 
In  the  class  of  sermons  there  are  38,  two  of 
which  were  written  at  Constance,  but  never 
preached.  There  are  two  series  of  letters,  the 
first  of  14,  written  before,  and  the  second  of  56, 
written  after  his  departure  from  Prague  to  Con- 
stance. The  complete  works  of  Huss  were  pub- 
lished in  quarto  at  Strasbourg  in  1525. — The 
Hussites,  or  followers  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  im- 
mediately made  the  offering  of  the  cup  to  the 
laity  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  the  badge 
of  their  covenant.  Upon  the  death  of  Wences- 
las  (1419),  they  refused  to  recognize  the  em- 
peror Sigismund  as  king,  whereupon  the  Hussite 
civil  war  broke  out.  They  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  more  moderate  Calixtines  and 
the  more  rigid  Taborites.  Ziska,  the  leader  of 
the  latter  party,  assembled  them  on  Mt.  Tabor, 
captured  Prague,  pillaged  the  monasteries,  and 
in  several  engagements  defeated  Sigismund. 
After  the  death  of  Ziska  (1424),  his  place  was 
filled  by  a  monk  named  Procopius,  who  de- 
feated the  mercenaries  sent  under  the  name  of 
crusaders  by  the  emperor  and  the  papal  legates 
in  the  battles  of  Mies  (1427)  and  Tachau  (1431), 
and  whose  troops  ravaged  Austria,  Franconia, 
Saxony,  Catholic  Bohemia,  Lusatia,  and  Silesia. 
A  council  held  at  Basel  in  1433  made  conces- 
sions which  were  accepted  by  the  Calixtines. 
The  Taborites,  rejecting  the  compromise,  Avere 
vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Prague  (1434),  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Iglau  (1436)  the  compromise 
of  Basel  was  accepted  by  Bohemia,  and  Sigis- 
mund was  recognized  as  king.  On  the  death 
of  Sigismund  (1437)  controversies  again  arose, 
and  civil  Avars  Avere  prosecuted  with  no  decish^e 
results,  till  at  the  diet  of  Kuttenberg  (1485)  a 
peace  was  established  by  King  Ladislas  Avhich 
secured  the  Catholic  and  Calixtine  parties  in  the 
possessions  which  they  then  held.— See  Schubert, 
Geschichte  des  Russitenkriegs  (1825). 

HUSSABS  (Hung,  husz,  20,  and  ch\  rate),  the 
national  cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  some  bodies  of  light 
cavalry  in  the  armies  of  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
15th  century  every  20  houses  in  Hungary 
were  required  to  furnish  a  soldier  with  a  horse 
and  furniture.  The  arms  of  the  hussars  are  a 
sabre,  a  carbine,  and  pistols.  Their  regimentals 
were  originally  a  fur  cap  with  a  feather,  a 
doublet,  a  pair  of  breeches  to  Avhich  the  stockings 
Avere  attached,  and  a  pair  of  red  or  yellow  boots. 
There  were  5  regiments  of  hussars  under  Tilly 
at  Leipsic  in  1631.  The  name  first  became 
general  in  the  18th  century,  when  regiments  of 
hussars  Avere  organized  in  the  principal  Euro- 
pean armies. 


HUSTINGS  (Sax.  hus-tynge,  house  of  trial), 
the  name  of  an  ancient  court  granted  to  thfe  city 
of  London  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1052. 
It  is  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  the  city, 
held  annually  before  the  mayor  and  common 
council.  Winchester,  York,  Lincoln,  and  some 
other  old  English  cities,  have  had  similar  courts. 
Tho  name  is  now  applied  to  the  booths  wherein 
parliamentary  elections  are  conducted. 

HUSTON,  Lokexzo  Dow,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb. 
24,  1820.  He  was  educated  at  Woodford  col- 
lege ;  entered  the  Ohio  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  in  Sept.  1839  ;  was 
transferred  to  the  Kentucky  conference  in  1842; 
was  elected  by  the  general  conference  of  the  M. 
E.  church,  South,  editor  of  the  "Home  Circle" 
and  of  the  "  Sunday  School  Visitor"  in  May, 
1854,  and  reelected  in  1858.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Emory  college,  Ga.,  in  1856. 

HUTCHESON",  Francis,  the  founder  of  the 
Scottish  school  of  speculative  philosophy,  born 
in  Ireland,  Aug.  8,  1694,  died  in  Glasgow  in 
1747.  He  studied  theology  at  GlasgoAv,  and 
became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  the  synod  of  Ulster.  His  first  work,  an  "  In- 
quiry into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue"  (1720),  gave  him  distinction  among 
philosophers,  and  gained  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Archbishop  King  of  Dublin.  In  1728  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  "Nature  and  Conduct 
of  the  Passions  and  Affections,"  and  in  the  fol- 
loAving  year  Avas  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  from , 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
His  Sy?ioj)sis  Metaphysical  Ontologiam  et  Pneu- 
matologiam  complectens,  and  his  Philosophies 
Moralis  Institution  Avere  Avritten  as  text  books 
for  his  classes.  His  most  complete  and  elabor- 
ate Avork,  the  "System  of  Moral  Philosophy," 
appeared  after  his  death  (2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1755), 
with  an  interesting  biography  by  Dr.  William 
Leechman.  His  Avritings  are  marked  by  purity 
of  style,  copiousness  of  illustration,  and  an  ami- 
able tone  of  feeling,  and  exerted  a  more  general 
influence  than  the  severe  and  profounder  com- 
positions of  his  contemporary  Bishop  Butler, 
Avith  Avhom  he  coincided  in  his  most  important 
principles.  Following  in  the  path  of  Shaftes- 
bury, he  maintained  that  beside  the  5  external 
senses  we  possess  also  internal  senses,  one  of 
which  occasions  the  emotions  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  and  introduces  us  to  the  realm  of 
aesthetics,  and  another  gives  rise  to  the  moral 
feelings.  He  introduced  the  term  moral  sense, 
Avhich  had  been  once  employed  by  Shaftesbury, 
and  has  continued  to  be  a  part  of  philosoph- 
ical language.  .This  suggestion  of  an  inward 
source  of  ideas  Avas  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
Scotch  philosophy  against  the  increasing  materi- 
alism of  the  school  of  Locke.  He  also  maintained 
the  existence  of  certain  metaphysical  axioms  or 
universal  propositions,  which  are  derived  not 
from  experience,  but  from  the  connate  power  of 
the  mind  (menti  congenita  intelligencli  vis). 
Benevolent  sentiments  and  acts  he  regarded  as 
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the  only  objects  of  moral  approbation,  and  de- 
nied that  prudence,  as  long  as  its  end  was  the 
profit  of  the  agent,  could  be  accounted  virtuous. 
HUTCHINSON,  Anne,  the  founder  of  the 
Antinomian  party  in  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, died  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Aug. 
1643.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lincolnshire 
clergyman.  In  England  she  was  interested  in 
no  preaching  but  that  of  John  Cotton  and  her 
brother-in-law  John  Wheelwright,  and  it  was 
her  desire  to  enjoy  the  ministry  of  the  former 
which  induced  her  to  follow  him  to  New  Eng- 
land. She  arrived  in  Boston  with  her  husband, 
Sept.  18,  1634,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Boston  church,  Nov.  2,  and  rapidly  acquired 
esteem  and  influence.  She  instituted  meetings 
of  the  women  of  the  church  to  discuss  sermons 
and  doctrines,  in  which,  with  a  ready  wit,  bold 
spirit,  and  imposing  familiarity  with  Scripture, 
she  gave  prominence  to  peculiar  speculations 
which  even  on  her  voyage  had  attracted  the 
attention  and  caused  the  displeasure  of  her  fel- 
low passengers.  Such  were  the  tenets  that  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  every  be- 
liever, and  that  the  inward  revelations  of  the 
Spirit,  the  conscious  judgments  of  the  mind,  are 
of  paramount  authority.  She  had  been  two 
years  in  the  country  before  the  strife  between 
her  supporters  and  her  opponents  broke  out 
into  public  action.  Among  her  partisans  were 
the  young  governor  Vane,  Cotton,  Wheelwright, 
and  the  whole  Boston  church  with  the  excep- 
tion of  5  members,  one  of  whom  was  the  asso- 
ciate pastor  Wilson,  while  the  country  clergy 
and  churches  were  generally  united  against  her. 
Wilson  was  censured  by  the  church  for  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  subject  in  a  meeting 
of  magistrates  and  elders.  Soon  after  (1637) 
Wheelwright  was  censured  by  the  general  court 
for  a  sermon  in  maintenance  of  his  opinions 
which  was  pronounced  seditious,  but  the  gov- 
ernor protected  him,  and  the  Boston  church 
petitioned  against  the  proceeding.  "The  dis- 
pute," says  Bancroft,  "infused  its  spirit  into 
every  thing  ;  it  interfered  with  the  levy  of 
troops  for  the  Pequot  war;  it  influenced  the 
respect  shown  to  the  magistrates,  the  distribu- 
tion of  town  lots,  the  assessment  of  rates;  and 
at  last  the  continued  existence  of  the  two  op- 
posing parties  was  considered  inconsistent  with 
the  public  peace."  The  peculiar  tenets  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  were  among  the  82.  opinions  con- 
demned as  erroneous  by  the  ecclesiastical  synod 
at  Newtown,  Aug.  30.  1637;  and  in  November 
she  was  summoned  before  the  general  court, 
and  after  a  trial  of  two  days  was  sentenced  with 
some  of  her  associates  to  banishment  from  the 
territory  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  allowed  to 
remain  during  the  winter  at  a  private  house  in 
Roxbury.  It  was  her  first  intention  to  remove 
to  the  banks  of  the  Piscatti([ua,  but  changing 
her  plan  she  joined  the  larger  number  of  her 
friends,  who,  led  by  John  Clarke  and  William 
Coddington,  had  been  welcomed  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams to  his  vicinity,  and  had  obtained  through 
his  influence  from  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetta 


the  island  of  Aquetneck,  subsequently  called 
Rhode  island.  There  a  body  politic  was  formed 
on  democratic  principles,  in  which  no  one  was 
to  be  "accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine." 
The  church  in  Boston,  from  which  she  had  been 
excommunicated,  vainly  sent  a  deputation  of 
"four  men  of  a  lovely  and  winning  spirit"  to 
the  island  with  the  hope  of  reclaiming  her. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1642,  she 
removed  with  her  survivkrg  family  into  the 
territory  of  the  Dutch,  probably  from  appre- 
hensions that  Rhode  island  might  not  be  a  safe 
place  of  refuge  from  the  encroachments  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  precise  locality  where  she 
settled  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  authorities  it  was  near  Hell 
Gate,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.  The  Indians  and 
the  Dutch  were  then  at  war,  and  in  an  invasion 
of  the  settlement  by  the  former  her  house  was 
attacked  and  set  on  fire,  and  herself  and  all 
her  family,  excepting  one  child  who  was  carried 
captive,  perished  either  by  the  flames  or  by  the 
weapons  of  the  savages. 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  a  Puritan  colonel  in 
the  parliamentary  service  during  the  civil  war 
in  England,  born  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1617, 
died  in  Sandown  castle,  Kent,  Sept.  11,  1664. 
He  was  a  man  of  family  and  of  good  education, 
and  was  married  at  Richmond,  July  3,  1638,  to 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  governor 
of  the  tower  of  London,  with  whom  he  subse- 
quently settled  on  his  estate  at  Owthorpo. 
Being  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  divinity,  from  which 
his  attention  was  soon  diverted  by  the  serious 
political  questions  which  agitated  the  kingdom. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  matters  at  issue 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament  satisfied 
him  of  the  justice  of  the  latter's  cause,  and 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  de- 
clared for  the  parliament  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Nottingham  castle,  which  he  held 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  afterward  rep- 
resented Nottingham  in  parliament,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  high  court  of  judiciary  appoint- 
ed for  the  trial  of  the  king,  concurred  in  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  him,  having  first  "  ad- 
dressed himself  to  God  by  prayer."  The  sub- 
sequent course  of  Cromwell,  however,  met  with 
the  disapproval  of  Hutchinson,  who  was  one  of 
the  few  honest  and  consistent  republicans  among 
the  public  men  of  England.  At  the  restoration 
he  was  comprehended  in  the  general  act  of  am- 
nesty, but  was  subsequently  arrested  on  a  sus- 
picion of  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  after  a 
detention  of  10  months  in  the  tower  was  re- 
moved to  Sandown  castle,  where  he  died  of  an 
aguish  fever  brought  on  by  confinement  in  a 
damp  cell. — Lucy  Apsley,  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  the  tower  of  London,  of  which  her 
father  was  at  the  time  governor,  Feb.  9,  1620, 
died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  She 
survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  left  a 
memoir  of  him,  dictated  by  affectionate  admi- 
ration of  her  subject,  and  valuable  as  a  record 
of  events,  and  as  presenting  many  striking  por- 
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traits  of  public  men,  although  too  strongly 
biassed  by  her  husband's  political  views  to  be 
considered  an  impartial  record.  One  of  its 
most  interesting  features  is  the  insight  it  gives 
into  the  domestic  life  of  the  Puritan  gentry,  the 
authoress  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Smyth,  "  often  a  painter  of  manners  as  minute 
and  far  more  forcible  than  even  Clarendon." 
According  to  the  same  authority  :  "She  "will  be 
thought  to  have  united  the  opposite  virtues  of 
the  sexes,  and  to  have  been  alike  fitted  to  give 
a  charm  to  existence  amid  the  tranquillity  of 
domestic  life,  and  in  an  hour  of  trial  to  add  en- 
terprise and  strength  to  the  courage  of  a  hero." 
Her  work  was  first  published  from  the  original 
manuscript  in  1806  (4to.,  London),  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  the  Eev.  Julius  Hutchin- 
son, a  descendant.  Several  other  editions  have 
since  appeared,  the  last  being  that  published  in 
"  Bonn's  Standard  Library"  in  1846. 

HUTCHINSON",  John,  an  English  philoso- 
pher, founder  of  a  mystical  school  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  born  in  Spennithorne,  York- 
shire, in  1674,  died  Aug.  28,  1737.  After  receiv- 
ing a  careful  private  education,  he  served  as 
steward  in  several  noble  families.  As  riding  pur- 
veyor of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  then  master  of 
the  horse,  he  availed  himself  of  his  excellent  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  natural  history,  and 
made  a  large  collection  of  fossils.  In  1724  ap- 
peared the  first  part  of  his  "Moses's  Principia," 
in  which  he  disputed  the  Newtonian  , theory  of 
gravitation.  In  the  second  part  (1727)  he  con- 
tinued his  criticisms  of  Newton,  and  maintained 
on  biblical  authority  the  doctrine  of  a  plenum  in 
opposition  to  that  of  a  vacuum.  From  this  time 
one  or  more  of  his  uncouthly  written  volumes, 
containing  a  sort  of  cabalistic  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  appeared  annually. 
His  leading  idea  is  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
the  elements  of  all  rational  philosophy  as  well 
as  of  general  religion.  The  Hebrew  language 
has  not  only  its  literal  but  its  typical  sense, 
every  root  of  it  being  significant  of  hidden 
meanings.  With  this  elastic  principle  of  exe- 
gesis he  deduces  a  system  from  which  the  occult 
powers  of  attraction,  gravitation,  magnetism, 
and  electricity  are  excluded,  but  according  to 
which  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is 
the  result  of  the  agency  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit, 
the  3  material  elements  which  were  set  to  work 
in  the  beginning,  and  which  typify  the  3  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity.  His  views  found  numer- 
ous followers,  among  the  more  eminent  of  whom 
were  President  Forbes,  Bishops  Home  and 
Horsley,  Jones  of  Nayland,  Parkhurst  the  lexi- 
cographer, Robert  Spearman,  Julius  Bates,  Lee, 
Hodges,  Wetherell,  and  Holloway,  His  philo- 
sophical and  theological  works  were  published 
in  London  in  13  vols.  (1749-65). 

HUTCHINSON,  Thomas,  governor  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  born  in  Boston, 
Sept.  9,  1711,  died  at  Brompton,  near  London, 
in  June,  1780.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant 
of  Boston  who  was  long  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil,-and  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 


1727.  After  engaging  without  success  in  com- 
merce, he  began  the  study  of  law  with  refer- 
ence to  public  life.  He  represented  Boston  for 
10  years  in  the  general  court,  of  which  he  was 
for  3  years  speaker.  He  became  judge  of  pro- 
bate in  1752,  was  a  councillor  from  1749  to 
1766,  lieutenant-governor  from  1758  to  1771, 
and  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  1760,  thus 
holding  4  high  offices  at  one  time.  In  the  dis- 
putes which  led  to  the  revolution  he  sided  with 
the  British  government.  His  brother-in-law, 
Andrew  Oliver,  was  appointed  distributor  of 
stamps  under  the  law  which  was  to  go  into 
effect  Nov.  1,  1765,  but  was  compelled  by  mobs 
to  resign  the  office  before  that  time.  The  man- 
sion of  Hutchinson  was  also  twice  attacked  in 
consequence  of  a  report  that  he  had  written 
letters  in  favor  of  the  act,  and  on  the  second  oc- 
casion (Aug.  26),  when  the  rioters  were  mad- 
dened by  liquor,  his  house  was  sacked,  the  fur- 
niture burned  in  bonfires  in  the  street,  and  many 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  prov- 
ince, which  he  had  been  30  years  in  collecting 
and  which  could  not  be  replaced,  were  lost. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  on  the  following 
day  in  public  meeting  voted  their  abhorrence 
of  the  proceedings;  but  though  many  of  the 
actors  were  well  known,  no  one  was  punished. 
He,  however,  received  compensation  for  his 
losses.  In  1767  he  took  a  seat  in  the  council, 
claiming  it  ex  officio  as  lieutenant-governor ;  but 
both  the  house  and  council  resisted  his  preten- 
sion, and  he  abandoned  it.  The  legislature  was 
inclined  to  restore  him  to  the  council  in  1768, 
until  it  was  announced  by  his  opponent  James 
Otis  that  he  received  an  annual  pension  of 
£200  from  the  crown.  "When  in  1769  Gov. 
Bernard  was  transferred  to  Virginia,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  fell  to  Hutchinson. 
The  popular  excitement  had  already  been  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  British  troops,  and 
after  the  Boston  massacre  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens, headed  by  Samuel  Adams,  forced  him  to 
consent  to  the  removal  of  the  regiments.  He 
received  his  commission  as  governor  in  1771, 
and  his  whole  administration  was  characterized 
by  duplicity  and  an  avaricious  love  of  money, 
writing  letters  which  he  never  sent,  but  which 
he  showed  as  evidence  of  his  zeal  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  province,  while  he  advised  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  citadel  in  Boston,  the  stationing 
of  a  fleet  in  its  harbor,  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  and  the  transportation  of  "  incen- 
diaries" to  England.  In  1772  Dr.  Franklin, 
then  in  London,  procured  some  of  his  confiden- 
tial letters,  which  were  forwarded  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  ultimately  communicated  to  the 
legislature  in  secret  session.  They  proved  that 
he  had  been  for  years  opposing  every  part  of 
the  colonial  constitution,  and  urging  measures 
to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  parliament;  and 
the  result  was  a  petition  to  the  king  from  the 
assembly  and  the  council  praying  for  his  re- 
moval from  the  government.  The  last  of  his 
public  difficulties  was  when  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  neighboring  towns  determined  to 
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resist  the  taxation  on  teas  consigned  by  the  East 
India  company,  two  of  the  consignees  being 
eons  of  Gov.  Hutchinson.  The  popular  com- 
mittees were  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not 
be  landed,  but  should  be  reshipped  to  London. 
A  meeting  of  several  thousand  men,  the  most 
numerous  ever  held  in  Boston  (Dec.  14,  1773), 
demanded  the  return  of  the  ships,  but  the  gov- 
ernor refused  a  pass.  The  consequence  was 
that  on  that  evening  between  40  and  50  men 
disguised  as  Indians  repaired  to  the  wharf,  and 
emptied  310  chests  of  tea,  the  whole  quantity 
that  had  been  imported,  into  the  bay.  In  the 
following  February  the  governor  sent  a  message 
to  the  legislature  that  he  had  obtained  his  ma- 
jesty's leave  to  return  to  England,  and  he  sailed 
on  June  1.  The  privy  council  investigated  his 
official  acts,  and  decided  in  favor  of  uhis  honor, 
integrity,  and  conduct,"  which  decision  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king.  He  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension.  He  published  the  following  valuable 
works :  the  "  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  from  the  First  Settlement  thereof 
in  1G28  until  the  Year  1750"  (2  vols.,  1760-'67)  ; 
a  "Brief  State  of  the  Claim  of  the  Colonies" 
(1704)  ;  and  a  "  Collection  of  Original  Papers 
relative  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay"  (1769).  From  his  manuscripts  a 
volume  treating  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
from  1749  to  1774  was  prepared  by  his  grand- 
son, the  Rev.  John  II.  llutchinson,  of  Trentham, 
England  (London,  1S28). 

HUTTEN,  Ulkich  vox,  a  German  scholar 
and  reformer,  born  in  the  castle  of  Steckelberg, 
Hesse-Cassel,  April  20  or  22,  1488,  died  in 
Switzerland,  Aug.  29,  1523.  When  11  years 
old  he  was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
that  he  might  there  become  a  monk  ;  but  when 
only  15  he  ran  away  from  the  cloister  to  the 
university  of  Erfurt,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  such  men  as  Crotus  Rubianus  and  Eobanus 
Hesse,  Temonius,  and  many  others  who  were 
zealously  pursuing  ancient  literature  and  form- 
ing a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  regular  monk- 
ish party,  'which  viewed  'with  disfavor  studies 
which  were  in  fact  often  carried  so  far  as  to  ap- 
parently threaten  a  revival  of  heathenism.  Here 
he  was  supported  by  his  friends  and  relations. 
A  disease  then  new  to  Europe  raged  in  many 
places,  and  when  it  appeared  in  the  summer  of 
1505  in  Erfurt  both  students  and  teachers  took 
to  flight.  Among  the  former  were  Hutten 
and  his  friend  Crotus.  It  was  still  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  an  educated  man  to  be  familiar  with 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  Hutten  accord- 
ingly studied  industriously  at  Cologne  the  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  Tim 
city  was  the  stronghold  of  the  old  system,  led 
by  the  since  notorious  Ortwein  or  Ortuinus 
G rati  us,  Jacobus  Hoogstraten,  Arnoldus  Tun- 
gern,  their  friend  Pfefferkom,  and  all  who  were 
then  termed  Lunkdmanner  or  "  Obscurants." 
Here,  in  the  head-quarters  of  monkish  peculiar- 
ities, Hutten  collected  rich  material  for  the 
6trong!y  characterized,  biting  sketches  of  the 
Epktolm  Obscurorum  Virorum.    Even  in  Co- 


logne, however,  the  new  spirit  of  classic  study 
had  found  a  home  under  the  care  of  Johannes 
Rhagius,  generally  known  as  Rhagius  ^Esticam- 
pianus,  who,  encouraged  by  Count  Nuenaar, 
endeavored  to  form  a  taste  for  the  works  of 
classical  antiquity  and  what  was  then  termed 
poetry,  a  word  limited  by  the  Obscurants  to  pure 
aud  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  metrical  composi- 
tion. Hutten  became  his  friend  and  scholar, 
and,  when  he  was  driven  away  by  the  dominant 
party  under  the  accusation  of  corrupting  both 
youth  and  theology,  followed  him  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  where  a  new  university  dedicated 
to  liberal  studies  was  opened  April  27,  1506. 
Among  the  eminent  men  here  he  found  an  old 
friend,  Eitelwolf  von  Stein,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental as  privy  counsellor  in  inducing  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg  to  found  the  univer- 
sity, and  who  at  once  took  him  under  his  care. 
At  the  inauguration  Hutten  published  his  first 
poem,  Carmen  in  Laudem  Marchia>,  in  praise  of 
the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  Here  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  remained  till  1508. 
The  disease  which  had  driven  him  from  Erfurt 
again  seized  on  him,  and  in  despair  he  sought 
health  in  long,  aimless  travel.  In  northern 
Germany  he  was  everywhere  warmly  received, 
but  was  wrecked  on  the  Baltic  and  reduced  to 
great  poverty.  In  this  condition  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Greifswalde,  and  took  lodgings 
with  the  burgomaster  "Wedeg  Lotz,  a  rapacious 
and  cruel  wretch,  who  in  some  way  drove  him 
from  the  town.  While  flying,  the  son  and  ser- 
vants of  Lotz,  having  laid  in  wait,  caught  him, 
beat  him  cruelly,  and  robbed  him  of  all  big 
money  and  papers,  even  stripping  him  naked. 
In  this  condition,  diseased  and  wounded,  he 
came  to  Rostock,  where  he  was  well  received. 
Here  he  wrote  a  famous  satire  on  Lotz  (Klagen 
gegen  Lotz),  calling  on  all  the  scholars  of  the 
new  school  in  Germany  to  avenge  him.  In 
Rostock  he  lectured  on  the  classics,  established 
intimate  relations  with  the  professors,  and 
worked  for  the  interests  of  the  classic  school. 
His  work  against  Lotz  soon  spread  over  Ger- 
many, and  his  friends  learned  from  it  what  had 
become  of  him.  Crotus  Rubianus,  now  teacher 
of  Latin  at  Fulda,  informed  him  that  his  father, 
who  had  never  forgiven  him  since  he  ran  away 
from  Fulda,  was  at  heart  glad  to  hear  of  his 
growing  reputation.  "Sometimes  he  admits 
that  you  would  have  made  a  bad  monk,  and 
then  hints  a  Avish  that  you  would  study  law  in 
Italy."  But  Hutten  could  not  bring  himself  to 
bretik  off  his  vagabond  life.  In  1511  he  went 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  published  his  Ar.s 
Vcrsificatoria,  regarded  in  its  day  as  a  master- 
piece. Thence  he  wandered,  literally  at  times 
as  a  beggar,  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to 
Vienna.  Yet  he  met  with  some  friends,  one  of 
whom,  Bishop  Stanislas  of  Turzo,  gave  him  a 
horse  and  money.  At  Vienna  he  found  another 
patron  in  Vadian,  and  here  for  a  time  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prosperous  and  courted. 
Finally  arriving  at  Pavia  in  April,  1512,  Hutten 
resolved  to  study  law  in  order  to  be  reconciled 
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with  liis  father.  But  3  months  later  the  city  was 
besieged,  and  Hutten,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
contest,  believed  himself  in  danger  of  death,  and 
wrote  his  famous  epitaph.  Plundered  of  all  he 
possessed  by  the  Swiss  troops  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  he  fled  to  Bologna.  Here  his  mal- 
ady returned,  and,  repulsed  by  every  one,  badly 
treated,  and  starving,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in 
the  emperor's  army.  The  results  of  his  Italian 
Btudies  were  embodied  in  the  elegant  satire  of 
Ovrit  {Nemo),  in  which  the  subjugation  of  Ger- 
many to  Italy  was  closely  criticized,  and  a  de- 
cided inclination  shown  toward  the  reformers. 
In  1514,  worn  out  by  wretchedness,  he  left  the 
army  and  returned  to  Germany.  He  was  in 
but  indifferent  condition  to  seek  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  family;  his  literary  reputation  was 
in  those  days  an  effectual  barrier  to  church 
preferment,  and  he  was  identified  with  the 
party  out  of  power.  An  accident  now,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  the  very  height  of  popular 
fame.  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wi'irtemberg  had  fallen 
in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  cousin  Johann 
von  Hutten,  and  murdered  the  husband.  All 
Germany  sent  forth  a  cry  of  indignation  at 
the  outrage;  "the  murderer's  own  defence," 
says  Gervinns,  "condemned  instead  of  excul- 
pating him."  "When  Hutten  heard  of  this  he 
was  travelling,  but  his  indignation  went  beyond 
bounds,  and  without  waiting  for  a  more  fitting 
place  he  wroto  on  horseback  his  "Deplora- 
tions,"  in  which  he  cried  for  vengeance.  He 
availed  himself  of  this  deed  to  call  on  German 
towns  to  free  themselves  from  ducal  tyranny. 
"  He  so  pointed  out  to  the  Germans  the  tyrant, 
that  he  became  a  by-word."  The  orations 
themselves  obtained  for  Hutten  the  renown  of 
a  Demosthenes.  But  a  short  time  elapsed  be- 
fore Hutten  found  himself  in  a  new  quarrel, 
ardently  defending  Reuchlin,  who  as  a  scholar 
was  protesting  against  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  all  Hebrew  books  for  which  the  Cologne  Ob- 
scurants were  clamoring.  With  the  aid  of  many 
friends  he  published  the  celebrated  Epistolm 
Obscurorum  Virorum,  a  work  which  aided  the 
reformation  more  than  any  other  one  writing; 
and  previous  to  this  his  Triumjih/us  Capnionis,  a 
vigorous  book,  whose  publication  was  long  de- 
layed by  the  scruples  of  "  the  prudent  Eras- 
mus." In  Oct.  1515,  Hutten  went  again  to 
Italy  to  study  law  and  regain  the  favor  of  his 
family;  but  at  Rome,  having  vanquished  in 
fight  single-handed  5  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom 
he  slew,  he  fled  to  Bologna,  which  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  quit  for  a  somewhat  similar  cause, 
having  taken  part  in  a  battle  between  Italian 
and  German  students.  He  visited  Ferrara  and 
Venice,  but,  having  published  satires  against 
those  in  power,  found  it  advisable  to  take  ref- 
uge in  Germany.  At  Augsburg  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  celebrated  Conrad  Peutinger  to 
the  emperor,  who  gave  him  in  public  the  spurs 
of  knighthood,  while  Constance  Peutinger,  said 
to  have  been  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Ger- 
many, crowned  him  with  laurel.  He  was  then 
sent  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  on  a  mission  to 


Paris,  where  he  established  intimate  relations 
with  the  learned.  Retiring  to  his  family  castle 
of  Steckelberg,  Hutten,  having  written  by  way 
of  introduction  several  epigrams  on  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.,  edited  the  work  of  Laurentius  Valla, 
entitled  De  Faho  Crcdita  et  Ernentita  I)ona- 
tione  Constantini  Magni  (1517).  This  daring 
book  caused  a. great  sensation  ;  Luther  himself 
spoke  of  it  in  1520  in  high  terms.  In  1518 
he  found  a  protector  in  Albert,  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  whom  he  invited  in  a  glowing 
panegyric  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  united 
Germany.  In  the  same  year  he  accompanied 
the  margrave  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where 
Luther  was  to  reply  to  Cajetan.  But  "Hutten, 
now  the  brilliant  knight,  troubled  himself  but 
little  as  to  the  poor  Augustinian  monk ;"  he  was 
full  of  a  project  for  uniting  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  Turks,  and  was  fascinated  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  an  influential  statesman. 
The  work  in  which  he  preached  this  crusade  he 
printed  himself  at  Steckelberg  in  1519,  entitling 
it,  Ad  Principes  Germanics,  ut  Bellum  Turcis 
inveliant  Exhortatoria.  In  it  he  upbraids  the 
court  of  Rome  and  the  German  nobility.  These 
latter  had  been  previously  more  fiercely  at- 
tacked in  his  "Dialogue  of  the  Court  Enemy," 
in  which  Hutten  boldly  assumes  a  tone  like  that 
of  modern  republicanism.  In  1519  he  left  the 
margrave  to  join  Franz  von  Sickingen  in  the 
Swabian  league  against  his  old  enemy  Ulrich 
of  Wi'irtemberg.  Yet  during  this  war  he  wrote 
the  "Triad,"  "the  most  vehement  thing  which 
had  hitherto  been  written  against  Rome,"  pub- 
lished his  treatise  iJe  Gvaiaci  Ifedicina  et 
Morbo  Gallico,  and  edited  two  books  of  Livy, 
hitherto  unpublished.  The  war  over,  he  re- 
tired to  the  castle  of  Sickingen,  whence  he  sent 
forth  the  bitterest  attacks  on  Rome.  Be  dis- 
covered in  the  library  of  Fulda  a  manifesto  of 
Henry  IV.  against  Gregory  VII.,  and  turned  its 
German  sentiment  to  such  account  that  Leo  X. 
demanded  him  as  a  prisoner.  Driven  from  his 
castle  by  persecution,  be  took  refuge  in  Ebern- 
burg,  whence  he  again  sent  forth  bold  writings 
addressed  even  to  common  soldiers.  He  now 
began  to  write,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  German, 
and  these  tracts  are  among  his  most  daring 
productions.  For  a  short  time  he  fought  in  the 
army  of  Charles  V.  at  the  siege  of  Metz;  and  at 
this  time  Francis  I.  offered  him  the  place  of 
councillor  at  his  court,  with  200  florins  a  year. 
Hutten  next  wandered  to  Switzerland,  and 
./Ecolampadius  led  him  to  Basel,  where  he  hoped 
for  support  from  Erasmus,  who  however  turned 
against  him,  and  even  took  pains  to  set  the 
council  of  Zurich  against  him.  Finally  Zwingli 
obtained  for  him  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  the 
clergyman  Sehnegg  on  the  island  of  Ufnau  in  the 
lake  of  Ziirich.  Here,  "worn  out  by  war  and 
suffering,  he  ended,  in  view  of  the  Alps,  a  life 
which  had  been  so  short,  so  tumultuous,  and  so 
full  of  generous  aspirations."  Among  his  other 
works  are :  Dialogi,  Fortuna,  Febris  (including 
the  Trias,  Mentz,  1520),  and  his  poems  (Frank- 
fort, 1538).     His  collected  works  were  publish- 
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ed  byE.  J.  II.  Munch  (Berlin,  1821-'7).  An 
Index  Bibliographicus  Huttenianus  was  pub- 
lished by  Bucking  at  Leipsic  in  1858,  and  a  new 
edition  of  his  works  in  7  vols,  in  1859.  Among 
the  most  recent  and  best  lives  of  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  is  that  by  Strauss  (Leipsic,  1857). 

HUTTON,  Charles,  an  English  mathemati- 
cian, born  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Aug.  14, 
1737,  died  Jan.  27,  1823.  He  received  but  an 
indifferent  education,  and  acquired  his  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  without  the  aid  of  an 
instructor.  At  the  age  of  18  he  became  an 
usher  in  the  village  of  Jesmond,  and  some  years 
later  the  master  of  the  school.  In  1760  he  re- 
moved to  Newcastle,  where,  while  teaching,  he 
wrote  his  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and 
Book-Keeping"  (1764).  His  ';  Treatise  on  Men- 
suration" (1771),  and  "  Principles  of  Bridges, 
and  the  Mathematical  Demonstration  of  the 
Laws  of  Arches"  (1772),  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  led  to  his  being  chosen  in  1773 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  royal  military 
academy  of  Woolwich.  He  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  royal  society,  Nov.  10,  1774,  and  wa3 
foreign  secretary  of  that  body  from  1779  to 
1783,  when  he  resigned,  owing  to  an  unjust 
charge  that  he  neglected  his  duties.  While  con- 
nected with  the  royal  society,  Hutton  published 
a  large  number  of  papers  in  its  "  Transactions," 
and  made  all  the  mathematical  calculations  for 
Maskelyne's  experiments  for  determining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  About  1795  he 
undertook,  aided  by  Drs.  Pearson  and  Shaw, 
the  labor  of  abridging  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions." The  work  was  completed  in  1809,  Hut- 
ton  receiving  £6,000  for  his  share  in  it.  Being 
compelled  by  bad  health  to  resign  his  profes- 
sorship at  Woolwich,  he  received  from  the 
board  of  ordnance  a  retiring  pension  of  £500. 
His  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  above 
mentioned,  are:  "Tables  of  the  Product  and 
Powers  of  Numbers"  (London,  1781) ;  "  Mathe- 
matical Tables"  (1785) ;  "  Course  of  Mathemat- 
ics" (3  vols.,  1793) ;  "  Mathematical  and  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary"  (1795).  He  was  also  for 
manv  years  editor  of  the  "Ladies'  Diary." 

HUTTON,  James,  M.D.,  a  British  natural 
philosopher,  born  in  Edinburgh,  June  3,  1726. 
died  March  26,  1797.  He  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1740,  and  began  the  study 
of  law,  which  he  subsequently  abandoned  for 
medicine,  attending  the  requisite  classes  for  6 
years  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  Sept.  1749.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammo- 
niac from  coal  soot,  which  was  carried  on  in 
Edinburgh  for  many  years  with  considerable 
Huccess.  Having  inherited  from  his  father  a 
small  estate  in  Berwickshire,  he  next  betook 
himself  to  agriculture.  He  finally  removed  to 
his  native  city  in  1768,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits,  especially 
the  study  of  geology,  and  while  thus  engaged 
made  several  important  discoveries.  In  1795  he 
published  the  results  of  30  years'  study  in  his 
"Theory  of  the  Earth,"  in  which  he  assumes  that 


heat  is  the  principal  agent  of  the  great  operations 
of  nature.  Later  researches  in  geology  have 
strongly  confirmed  many  of  Button's  views. 

HUXLEY,  Thomas  Henrt,  an  English  nat- 
uralist, born  about  1800.  He  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  history,  became  an  assist- 
ant surgeon  in  the  naval  service,  accompanied 
Capt.  Stanley's  expedition  to  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago, and  made  observations  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  sea,  particularly  on  the  anatomy  and 
affinities  of  the  medusae  and  mollusca,  on  which 
subjects  he  has  written  extensively.  He  suc- 
ceeded Prof.  Edward  Forbes  in  the  chair  of  pa- 
laeontology in  the  government  school  of  mines, 
in  connection  with  which  he  delivers  an  annual 
course  of  lectures  on  general  natural  history. 
He  is  also  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  at 
the  royal  institution.  He  has  recently  published 
a  large  work  with  illustrations,  entitled  "A 
History  of  the  Oceanic  Hydrozoa." 

HUYGHENS,  Christian,  a  Dutch  astrono- 
mer, born  at  the  Hague,  April  14,  1629,  died 
there.  July  8,  1695.  His  father  instructed  him 
till  he  was  15.  From  1645  to  1648  he  studied 
the  mathematics  and  civil  law  at  Leyden  and 
Breda.  His  first  work,  Theoremata  de  Quadra- 
tura  Hyperboles,  Ellipsis,  et  Circuli,  published 
in  1651,  attracted  the  attention  of  Descartes  and 
all  the  mathematical  scholars  of  France.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  De  Circuli  Magnitudine 
Inventa  Nova  (1654).  In  1655  he  went  to 
France,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  Protestant  faculty  of  Angers.  On  his  re- 
turn he  turned  his  attention  to  the  construction 
of  lenses  fur  telescopes.  Assisted  by  his  bro- 
ther, he  succeeded  in  making  one  with  a  focal 
distance  of  about  10  feet.  With  this  instrument, 
more  powerful  than  any  that  had  been  used  be- 
fore, Huyghens  discovered  the  1st,  now  called 
from  its  position  the  4th,  satellite  of  Saturn. 
He  also  first  gave  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
ring  of  that  planet.  Galileo  had  said  that  Sat- 
urn was  sometimes  attended  by  two  globes,  one 
on  each  side,  having  no  relative  motion,  and  at 
regular  periods  entirely  disappearing  and  leav- 
ing the  planet  single.  Huyghens  discovered 
that  these  appearances  arose  from  the  broad 
ring  of  Saturn  being  seen  obliquely  from  the 
earth.  In  1656  he  published  a  work  on  the 
calculus  of  probabilities,  afterward  translated 
into  Latin  by  Schooten,  his  instructor  in  geom- 
etry, and  reprinted  in  his  Exercitationes  Ha- 
thematicm  under  the  title  of  De  Ratiociniis  in 
Ludo  Alecs.  In  1657  he  constructed  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  time  accurately  by  applying  tho 
pendulum  to  clockwork.  His  first  pendulum 
clock  he  presented  to  the  states-general  of  Hol- 
land, and  asked  a  patent  for  his  invention.  He 
discovered  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  find- 
ing the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  compound 
pendulum,  or  the  length  of  a  simple  one  vi* 
brating  in  the  same  time  with  it,  without 
which  solution  no  conclusion  concerning  the 
pendulum  could  be  applied  to  those  clocks  in 
which  the  pendulums  were  necessarily  com- 
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pound.  In  his  Horologium  Oscillatorhim  (Pa- 
ris, 1673)  there  'is  a  full  account  of  bis  cy- 
cloidal  pendulum,  an  interesting  treatise  on  tlie 
properties  of  the  cycloid,  and  a  paper  De  Motu 
Corporum  ex  Percussione.  During  the  years 
1655-63  he  made  several  journeys  to  France 
and  England.  In  1666  he-went  again  to  France, 
and  received  at  this  time  a  pension  from  Louis 
XIV.,  who  also  assigned  him  a  room  in  his  li- 
brary. He  stayed  in  Paris  about  15  years,  and 
after  some  absence  returned  there  again,  and 
wrote  many  papers,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  institute.  At 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  however, 
being  a  Protestant,  he  left  France,  and  even  de- 
clined to  keep  up  his  correspondence  with  the 
academy  of  sciences,  writing  only  for  the  royal 
society  of  London,  of  which  also  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. In  1689  he  went  to  England,  principally 
with  a  view  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  New- 
ton. In  1695  he  lost  his  mind,  so  that  he  had 
only  occasionally  lucid  moments.  To  almost  all 
the  physical  sciences,  to  mechanics,  optics,  and 
astronomy,  Huyghens  contributed  some  valu- 
able discovery  or  some  interesting  contrivance. 
The  glasses  of  his  telescopes  were  all  made  and 
polished  by  himself,  and  he  used  the  most  pow- 
erful instruments  of  his  time.  He  vas  the  first 
to  discover  the  nebulous  spots  in  the  sword  of 
Orion  and  in  the  constellation  of  Andromeda 
in  1656.  He  also  was  the  first  to  adapt  the 
telescope  to  the  measurement  of  small  angles, 
converting  it  in  fact  into  the  instrument  since 
called  a  micrometer.  In  his  Sy sterna  Satur- 
ninum  he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  discovery 
and  mechanism  of  this  instrument.  In  his 
Traite  de  la  lumiere  (Leyden,  1690)  he  de- 
scribes a  new  theory  of  light,  which  has  since 
been  move  fully  developed  under  the  name  of 
the  undulatory  theory.  The  ingenuity  of  this 
theory  does  not  appear  so  much  in  the  general 
view,  as  in  his  application  of  it  to  explain  the 
equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflec- 
tion, and  the  constant  ratio  subsisting  between 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of  re- 
fraction, and  also  the  phenomena  of  double  re- 
fraction. His  investigations  on  double  refrac- 
tion led  him  to  the  important  discovery  of  the 
polarization  of  light.  His  writings  were  very 
numerous,  and  were  most  of  them  contributions 
to  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  Paris.  The  most  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of 'S  Gravesande  (Ley- 
den, 1734 ;  Amsterdam,  1728). 

HYACINTH  (hyacinthus  orientalis,  Linn.), 
a  flower  of  numerous  varieties,  and  all  of  great 
beauty  and  fragrance.  The  hyacinth  is  of  orien- 
tal origin.  To  the  Dutch  is  conceded  the  merit 
of  improving  its  qualities ;  and  probably  they 
were  first  acquainted  with  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  About  1700  some  7  or  8 
varieties  were  known  in  England.  Miller  in 
1720  says  that  the  Haarlem  florists  had  above 
2,000  varieties,  and  their  bulbs  formed  a  most 
valuable  branch  of  commerce.  The  hyacinth 
grows  readily  from  the  seeds ;  they  are  sown  in 
vol.  ix. — 26 


October,  after  they  have  ripened,  or  in  the  fol- 
lowing March.  The  new  plants  usually  flower 
in  about  6  years  from  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
hyacinth  as  seen  in  cultivation  is  of  two  sorts, 
viz.,  single  and  double  flowered.  The  single 
hyacinth  is  preferable  in  many  respects,  as  it 
flowers  earlier,  and  its  blossoms  or  bells  are 
sweeter  scented  and  more  regular  in  shape. 
The  double  hyacinths  greatly  vary  in  size  and 
multiplicity  of  petals,  and  some  are  in  this  re- 
spect of  extraordinary  beauty.  Their  cultiva- 
tion is  simple  and  easy,  requiring  essentially  a 
soil  of  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould  2  feet 
deep ;  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  early  enough 
in  October  to  insure  a  good  supply  of  fibrous 
robots  before  the  winter ;  the  beds  thus  prepared 
and  planted  should  be  protected  with  leaves, 
which  are  to  be  carefully  taken  away  in  the 
spring  when  the  plants  issue  from  the  earth. 
Some  sort  of  protection  from  the  rain  and  sun 
is  well,  as  very  warm  weather  in  May  is  apt 
to  injure  the  blooming.  The  hyacinth  does 
well  too  in  the  parlor;  and  the  bulbs,  placed  in 
large  deep  pots  in  good  soil  in  November  and 
kept  cool  in  the  cellar  until  the  next  February, 
will  blossom  finely  when  brought  into  the  light 
and  warmth.  Such  bulbs  are  of  little  value, 
however,  for  another  season's  vise.  "When  used 
for  flowering  in  water,  the  water  should  be  kept 
fresh  and  pure  in  the  bulb  glasses ;  and  when  the 
bulbs  are  first  inserted,  the  glass  should  be  put 
in  some  cool,  dark  place  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  fibrous  roots,  without  a  strong  supply  of 
which  the  blossoms  are  worthless.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  is  so  unnatural  that  the  plant  is 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  flowering.  It  will  be 
found  preferable  to  select  the  earliest  and  single 
kinds  for  such  purposes,  as  they  always  do  bet- 
ter than  the  double  sorts.  A  good  hyacinth, 
according  to  the  florist's  idea,  is  one  having  aT 
strong,  tall,  and  erect  stem,  supporting  numer- 
ous flowers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
may  have  a  compact  pyramidal  form,  with  the 
crown  or  uppermost  flower  perfectly  erect ;  the 
flowers  should  be  large  and  perfectly  double, 
appearing  to  the  eye  rather  convex  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  the  colors  should  be  clear  and  bright, 
whether  plain  red,  white,  or  blue,  or  variously 
intermixed  and  diversified.  Strong  bright  col- 
ors are  in  general  preferred.  The  usual  colors 
of  the  hyacinth  are  blue,  both  pale  and  dark, 
red,  rosy,  crimson,  straw-colored  or  yellowish, 
called  golden,  and  pure  white.  There  is  as 
great  a  difference  in  the  readiness  with  which 
they  flower  as  there  is  in  the  beauty,  grace, 
or  even  splendor  of  their  blossoms.  In  culti- 
vating the  several  varieties,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sult the  different  floricultural  treatises  in  which 
their  several  merits  are  set  forth. 

HYACINTHUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
the  Spartan  king  Amyclas  and  Diomede,  or  of 
Pierus  and  Clio,  or  of  OEbalus  and  Eurotas.  He 
was  a  boy  of  great  beauty  and  the  favorite  of 
Apollo,  but  was  also  beloved  by  Zephyrus,  who 
from  jealousy  caused  his  death  as  he  was  play- 
ing with  Apollo,  by  blowing  the  quoit  of  the 
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god  against  his  head.  Apollo  changed  him  into 
the  flower  hyacinth,  upon  whose  leaves  appear 
the  Greek  exclamation  of  woe,  AI,  AI,  or  the 
letter  Y,  beginning  his  name  ('Yn/«w)os). 

HYADES,  in  Greek  mythology,  nymphs  va- 
riously described  as  being  from  2  to  7  in  num- 
ber, and  bearing  18  names.  According  to  some 
authorities,  Jupiter  placed  them  among  the  stars 
in  honor  of  their  care  of  the  infant  Bacchus; 
while  others  say  it  was  to  reward  them  for 
their  long  mourning  for  their  brother  Hyas, 
who  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar. 

HYiENA,  adigitigrade  carnivorous  mammal, 
most  numerous  in  Africa,  but  found  also  in 
southern  and  middle  Asia,  where  the  genus  has 
probably  spread  while  following  the  track  of 
armies  and  caravans.  Zoologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  position  of  this  animal ;  the  older 
authors  place  it  in  the  feline  family,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  the  single  true  molar  on 
each  side  of  both  jaws,  and  in  tho  single  tuber- 
culate  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  only; 
Waterhouso  regarded  it  as  a  small  divergent 
group  of  viverrina  or  civet  cats;  Linna3us 
ranked  it  in  his  genus  canis ;  and  Hamilton 
Smith  puts  it  in  juxtaposition  to  the  dogs.  It 
6eems  to  be  an  osculant  type,  united  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  dogs  by  the  genus  lycaon,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  civets  by  the  genus  proteles 
(aard-wolf)  ;  its  general  aspect  is  decidedly  ca- 
nine, as  also  are  most  of  its  habits.  The  dental 
formula,  according  to  Owen,  is:  incisors  f,  ca- 
nines §,  premolars,  f;J,  and  molars  {:},  84  in 
all.  The  disposition  of  the  hyaena  is  fierce  and 
cowardly,  and  its  habits  revolting;  it  is  able  to 
withstand  any  temperatures  and  privations, 
revels  in  the  foulest  air,  and  gorges  on  the 
filthiest  substances  when  living  prey  fails;  of 
powerful  form,  thick  skin,  and  strong  jaws  and 
ieeth,  the  bands  of  hyaenas  fear  not  the  lion 
and  tiger,  and  will  attack  even  man  in  the  night 
time.  Its  appearance  is  very  repulsive ;  the 
bead  is  large  and  truncated,  the  neck  short  and 
stout,  the  body  thick  and  short,  high  at  the 
shoulders  and  declining  rapidly  toward  the  tail, 
a  long  stiff  mane  from  the  nape  to  the  rump, 
and  a  short  tail;  the  gait  is  clumsy,  the  voice 
harsh  and  frightful,  the  expression  of  the  face 
malignant,  and  its  body  offensive  from  its  car- 
rion food  and  the  strong  odor  of  its  anal  pouch. 
The  feet  are  all  4-toed,  with  strong  non-retrac- 
tile claws  fitted  for  digging,  the  dorsals  and  the 
pairs  of  ribs  15  or  1G,  and  the  lumbar  vertebrae- 
4  or  5  ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  much  shorter 
than  the  radius  and  ulna;  the  tongue  is  covered 
with  horny  papillae,  the  irides  elliptical  above 
and  circular  below,  the  erect  ears  long  and 
pointed,  and  mamma)  4.  The  prevailing  color 
is  a  dismal  ochrey  gray,  with  dark  stripes  and 
spots.  The  hyama  is  among  mammals  what  tho 
vulture  is  among  birds,  the  scavenger  of  the 
wilderness,  the  woods,  and  the  shore,  and  use- 
ful in  this  way  in  disposing  of  carcasses  which 
otherwise  would  pollute  the  air;  often  it  attacks 
cattle  and  disabled  animals,  prowls  in  the  rear 
of  the  larger  carnivora,  whose  leavings  it  de- 


vours, and  digs  up  when  possible  the  dead  bodies 
of  man  and  beast;  from  this  last  undisputed 
habit,  the  hyaena  has  been  regarded  as  a  hor- 
rible and  mysterious  creature,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  mauy  superstitious  fears  and  beliefs 
among  the  Semitic  races.  Its  teeth  are  so  pow- 
erful that  they  can  crack  the  bones  of  an  ox 
with  ease,  and  their  grip  is  tenacious  to  the  last 
degree;  were  its  speed  great  and  its  courage 
equal  to  its  strength,  it  would  be  among  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  carnivora;  it  sometimes 
burrows  in  the  earth  or  hides  in  caverns,  but 
generally  passes  the  day  in  the  desert,  insen- 
sible to  the  scorching  sun.  The  spotted  hyaena 
(H.  crocuta,  Erxl.)  is  the  most  dog-like  of  the 
genus ;  it  is  about  4^  feet  long  from  nose  to 
base  of  tail,  the  latter  measuring  about  13 
inches,  and  the  head  about  12  ;  the  height  at 
the  shoulders  is  2^  feet;  the  general  color  is  a 
dingy  whitish  gray,  with  small  round  brown 
spots,  the  muzzle  as  far  as  the  eyes  and  lower 
limbs  sooty,  and  the  tail  dark;  the  mane  is 
rather  short.  It  is  found  in  South  Africa,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  and  Guinea,  and  with 
the  next  species  is  generally  called  wolf  by  the 
Dutch  colonists.  It  is  fierce  but  cowardly,  and 
will  sometimes  approach  camps  and  make  se- 
vere gashes  on  the  limbs  and  faces  of  persons 
asleep ;  it  is  said  sometimes  to  drag  off  chil- 
dren, which  from  its  strength  it  could  easily  do ; 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  voice  to  a  human 
laugh,  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  laughing 
hyaena;  it  rarely  burrows,  but  occupies  the 
retreats  of  other  animals,  prowling  about  at 
night.  The  striped  hyaena  (IT.  vulgaris,  Desm., 
or  H.  striata,  Zirnm.),  a  rather  larger  animal,  is 
found  in  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  Per- 
sia; the  head  is  wider,  the  muzzle  fuller,  and 
the  eyes  further  from  the  nose,  than  in  the 
preceding  species;  the  hair  is  coarse  and  thick, 
of  a  dirty  gray  color,  with  transverse  dark 
stripes  on  the  sides  and  limbs;  there  is  a  stiff 
mane  along  the  back  ;  the  habits  are  tho  same 
as  those  of  the  spotted  hyaena.  There  are  some 
varieties  of  smaller  size,  and  one  with  a  skin 
almost  naked,  in  the  Nubian  deserts.  The 
brown  hyaena,  or  strand  wolf  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  {H.  brunnea,  Thunb.),  is  only  4  feet 
long  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  a  little  over  2 
feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  the  hair  is  long  and 
shaggy,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  with  tawny  tints 
on  the  back  and  irregular  stripes  on  the  sides ; 
it  is  less  in  size  than  the  other  species,  and  less 
destructive  to  the  cattle  of  the  colonists.  The 
hyaenas  act  very  much  the  part  of  the  wolf  of 
northern  climates,  being  equally  fierce,  cowardly 
except  at  night  and  when  in  packs,  and  annoy- 
ing to  the  herdsman  by  their  destruction  of 
sheep  and  oxen. — There  are  in  Africa  certain 
dog-like  animals,  the  wilde  honden  of  the  Dutch, 
and  constituting  the  genus  lyeaon  (Brooks), 
which  seem  to  connect  the  dogs  with  the  hyse- 
nas,  and  which  are  believed  by  Hamilton  Smith 
to  be  partly  the  progenitors  of  the  mastiff  races; 
the  head  is  short  and  truncated,  the  mouth 
broad,  the  teeth  strong  and  dog-like ;  the  ears 
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erect  and  large;  neck  long,  body  short,  the 
limbs  slender  and  highest  before;  tail  short, 
hanging  down,  and  inflexible  ;  4  toes  on  all  the 
feet ;  pupils  round ;  mammas  8  or  10.  They 
hunt  in  packs,  being  swift,  active,  hardy,  with 
excellent  scent  and  acute  sight;  they  do  not 
burrow.  They  are  found  in  Africa  south  of  the 
great  desert,  and  in  Arabia  and  as  far  as  the 
Indus  in  Asia.  The  hunting  hyena  (lycaon 
oenaticus,  Burch.)  of  the  Cape  is  about  as  tall 
as  a  large  greyhound,  with  long  legs;  the  color 
is  ochrey,  white  on  the  breast,  with  spots  of  the 
same  edged  with  black  on  the  neck,  shoulders, 
loins,  and  croup,  with  wavy  black  streaks  on  the 
sides  ;  the  muzzle  and  cheeks  black,  the  color 
passing  up  on  the  nape  and  down  on  the  throat. 
It  hunts  in  packs  both  by  day  and  night,  fre- 
quently destroying  sheep,  and  sometimes  sur- 
prising cattle,  biting  off  their  tails ;  it  is  consid- 
ered untamable.  The  painted  hyaena  (L.  pictus, 
Temm.)  is  by  many  thought  to  be  a  mere  va- 
riety of  the  last ;  it  is  about  3  feet  long,  the  tail 
1  foot  more,  and  If  feet  high  at  the  shoulders; 
the  colors  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
animal;  it  hunts  also  in  packs,  surprising  ante- 
lopes, and  attacking  when  hard  pressed  for  food 
cattle  and  even  man ;  Riippel  says  it  looks  much 
less  like  a  hyaena  and  more  like  a  dog  than  the 
L.  venaticus. — In  anterior  geological  epochs  the 
hyaenas  were  not  confined  to  tropical  Africa  and 
Asia,  nor  to  the  old  world.  They  appeared  in 
Europe  toward  the  end  of  the  tertiary  age,  but 
were  most  numerous  during  the  diluvial  period, 
and  were  found  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many ;  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  species, 
numerous  in  individuals,  and  of  a  size  sometimes 
superior  to  the  living  animal.  In  the  Kirkdale 
and  other  caverns  of  Europe  3  species  are  found, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  //.  spclcca 
(Goldf.).  In  Asia  they  were  numerous  in  the 
Himalaya  region,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  II.  Sivalensis  (Cautl.  and  Falc).  In  the 
caverns  of  Brazil  M.  Lund  has  found  abundant 
remains  of  a  hyaena  which  he  calls  H.  neogcea, 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  rodents,  peccaries,  me- 
galonyx,  and  other  American  types,  seeming  to 
show  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals in  the  modern  faunas  is  in  no  way  connect- 
ed with  their  ancient  distribution.  The  bones 
of  the  caverns  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  the 
teeth  of  hyaenas,  even  if  the  remains  of  the  lat- 
ter did  not  prove  their  existence ;  and  this  ani- 
mal seems  to  have  been  the  principal  consumer 
of  the  great  proboscidians  and  ruminants  of  the 
diluvial  age. 

HYBLA,  the  name  Of  several  cities  of  ancient 
Sicily,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  the 
following:  1.  Hybla  Major,  situated  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  Mt.  Etna,  near  the  river 
Simaethus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and 
was  one  of  those  which  Ducetius,  a  chief  of 
that  people,  sought  to  unite  into  a  confederacy 
against  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Hybla  Major  was  an  opulent 
municipium,  but  in  that  of  Pausanias  it  was  a 
poor  decayed  place.     Its  site  was  probably  at 


Paterno,  where  an  altar  has  been  discovered 
dedicated  to  Venus  Victrix  HyMensis.  II.  Hy- 
bla Minor,  which  stood  so  near  Megara  that 
the  two  cities  were  often  confounded,  was  like- 
wise of  Siculian  origin.  It  was  chiefly  celebrated 
for  the  honey  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

HYBRID,  the  offspring  produced  by  the  union 
of  two  distinct  species  of  animals  or  plants.  It 
was  taught  byBuffon,  Hunter,  and  other  natu- 
ralists of  the  last  century,  and  is  still  maintain- 
ed by  many,  that  such  offspring  are  incapable 
of  producing  their  kind,  and  therefore  it  is  con- 
cluded that  hybridity  is  a  test  of  specific  char- 
acter. This  supposed  connection  of  hybridity 
with  specific  character  has  led  those  who  adopt 
it  to  the  firm  belief  in  the  reality  and  distinct- 
ness of  species,  while  others  think  that  the  facts 
show  that  the  present  varieties  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  were  derived  from  comparatively 
few  original  types.  In  birds  hybrids  are  very 
numerous,  especially  in  the  gallinaceous  tribes. 
In  plants  they  are  said  to  be  so  common,  that 
some  botanists  maintain  that  botanical  species 
are  only  a  higher  and  more  permanent  type  of 
varieties,  and  retain  only  the  genera  to  designate 
the  characters  which  have  usually  been  attrib- 
uted to  species.  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence 
of  prolific  hybrids,  occasionally  even  in  a  state 
of  nature  for  a  generation  or  two,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  hybridity  is  by  far  the  most  common 
among  domesticated  animals  and  in  those  unnat- 
urally brought  together  by  human  art,  and  that 
the  capacity  for  fertile  hybridity  is  in  proportion 
to  the  aptitude  of  animals  for  domestication. 
The  great  source  of  confusion  in  estimating  the 
value  of  arguments  drawn  from  these  phenom- 
ena is  the  habit  of  regarding  hybridity  as  a  unit, 
whereas  there  are  degrees  in  the  series.  Dr. 
Morton  makes  4  such  degrees  :  1,  that  in  whicb. 
the  hybrids  never  reproduce,  the  mixed  offspring 
ceasing  with  the  first  cross,  as  in  most  domesti- 
cated birds;  2,  that  in  which  the  hybrids,  in- 
capable of  reproduction  inter  se,  multiply  by 
union  with  the  parent  stocks,  as  in  the  ox  fam- 
ily ;  3,  that  in  which  animals  of  distinct  species 
produce  a  progeny  prolific  inter  se,  as  the  wolf 
and  dog,  and  other  canines;  4,  that  which  oc- 
curs between  closely  allied  species,  as  among 
mankind  and  the  common  domestic  animals. 
After  all,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  hy- 
bridity, as  this  seems  contrary  to  the  general 
law  of  nature ;  the  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions to  this  law  are  generally  produced  by  hu- 
man intervention  both  in  animals  and  in  plants, 
and  are  mostly  confined  to  external  modifica- 
tions, the  reproductive  system  not  being  so  im- 
pressed as  to  perpetuate  the  mongrel  breed  for 
an  indefinite  period ;  were  it  otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  order  and  distinct 
specific  forms  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
world.  Even  in  the  most  favorable  cases  among 
domestic  animals,  constant  attention  and  fre- 
quent crossing  with  the  original  species  are  ne- 
cessary to  perpetuate  the  hybrids,  and  to  keep 
them  from  lapsing  into  one  or  the  other  of  the 
primitive  stocks.     Too  much  importance  has 
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been  attached  to  these  phenomena  both  as  re- 
gards man  and  the  lower  mammalia,  and  the 
extent  of  the  argument  that  can  be  drawn 
from  them  is,  "that  the  occurrence  of  proli- 
fic offspring  between  the  different  races  shows 
that  there  is  a  near  affinity  between  the  spe- 
cies." The  mania  for  unnatural  crosses  in  mam- 
mals and  birds  at  present  prevailing  ought  to 
be  turned  to  the  profit  of  science,  in  elucidating 
the  origin  of  our  domestic  animals.  There  arc 
probably  few  naturalists  now  who  would  main- 
tain that  the  varieties  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
dogs,  fowls,  &c,  are  derived  from  a  single  wild 
original  modified  by  man's  care  or  abuse  into 
the  present  numerous  breeds.  As  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  a  single  derivation,  since  we 
find  several  wild  species  equally  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  original,  the  general  belief  seems 
to  be  that  our  domesticated  animals  have  been 
produced  by  the  crossing,  natural  or  forced,  of 
several  more  or  less  nearly  allied  species ;  in 
other  words,  that  they  are  complicated  hybrid 
races,  crossed  and  recrossed  with  each  other, 
with  the  wild  originals,  and  with  allied  species, 
through  the  care  of  man,  until  the  primitive 
stocks  can  be  no  longer  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty. These  phenomena  of  partial  hybridity, 
therefore,  afford  no  proof  that  any  one  species 
of  animals  is  the  parent  of  the  domesticated 
races.  One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
which  has  been  made  to  turn  upon  the  phenom- 
ena of  hybridity  is  that  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  the  varieties  of  which,  more  or  less 
prolific  inter  se,  are  therefore  asserted  to  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  species.  Those  who  would 
study  this  subject  intimately  are  referred 
to  the  writings  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  of  Phila- 
delphia, especially  to  his  paper  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science  and  Arts"  for  1847,  and 
to  his  letters  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Baohman  in  the 
Charleston  "Medical  Journal  and  Review"  for 
1850-'51,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
principal  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. See  also  Prichard's  "Natural  History  of 
Man"  (4th  ed.  2  vols.,  London,  1855),  and  the 
work  of  C.  Darwin  on  the  "Origin  of  Species" 
(London,  1859). 

HYDATIDS.     See  Entozoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  225. 

HYDE,  an  E.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering  on 
Pamlico  sound,  and  drained  by  Pango  river; 
area,  830  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,G36,  of  whom 
2,627  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  pine,  cypress, 
and  cedar  swamps.  The  products  of  the  pine 
are  the  staples  of  export.  The  agricultural 
productions  in  1850  were  14,876  bushels  of 
■wheat,  332,525  of  Indian  corn,  and  12,879  of 
oats.  There  were  10  churches.  Capital,  Swan 
Quarter. 

HYDE,  Edward.     See  Clarendon. 

HYDE,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  orien- 
talist, born  in  I3illingsley,  Shropshire,  June  29, 
1636,  died  in  Oxford,  Jan.  18,  1703.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  became  head  li- 
brarian of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  succeeded 
Pococke  in  1691  as  Laudian  professor  of  Arabic, 


and  soon  after  was  appointed  regius  professor 
of  Hebrew.  He  was  interpreter  of  oriental  lan- 
guages to  the  court  during  the  reigns  .of  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.  He  understood 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  Arabic,  Malay,  Arme- 
nian, and  Chinese.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  is  Veterum  Persarnm  et  Medorum  JReli- 
gionis  Historia  (Oxford,  1700;  best  ed.  1760). 
A  complete  edition  of  his  other  writings  ap- 
peared at  Oxford  in  1767. 

HYDE  DE  NEUVILLE,  Jean  Guillatjme, 
baron,  a  French  politician  of  English  descent, 
born  at  La  Charite-sur-Loire,  Jan.  24,  1776, 
died  in  Paris,  May  28,  1857.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  daring  agents  of  the  Bour- 
bons after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  mingled 
in  nearly  all  the  intrigues  for  the  subversion  of 
the  revolutionary  governments.  After  the  18th 
Brumaire,  in  an  interview  with  Bonaparte,  he 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  restore  the  Bourbons. 
He  was  charged  by  Fouche  with  being  an  ac- 
complice in  the  infernal  machine  plot,  but  in- 
dignantly and  successfully  cleared  himself  from 
the  accusation.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
the  United  States,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  became  acquainted  there  with  Gen. 
Moreau,  then  an  exile,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  persuading  him  to  return  to 
Europe.  Early  in  1814  he  himself  returned  to 
France,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Bourbons, 
who  had  just  been  reinstated  on  the  throne.  He 
was  engaged  in  all  the  negotiations  and  trans- 
actions which  took  place  during  1814  and  1815, 
and  on  the  second  restoration  was  elected  by 
his  native  department  a  deputy  to  the  chanibrc 
introuvable,  where  he  was  an  uncompromising 
advocate  of  the  most  reactionary  measures.  In 
1816  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  States,  and  held  that  office  until 
1821,  when,  after  being  created  a  baron,  he  was 
recalled  to  France.  Being  ambassador  at  Lis- 
bon in  1824,  he  rescued  and  restored  to  power 
the  old  king  John  VI.,  whom  his  son  Don 
Miguel  had  imprisoned.  Thenceforth  he  grad- 
ually estranged  himself  from  the  ultra-royalist 
party.  In  1828  he  entered  the  semi-liberal 
Martignac  cabinet  as  minister  of  the  navy, 
made  several  improvements  in  the'  colonial 
system,  enforced  measures  against  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  and  favored  the  independence 
of  Greece.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux  to  the  throne  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  resigned  his  seat  on  Louis 
Philippe  being  selected.  From  that  period  ho 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  agriculture. 

IIYDER  ALI  KHAN,  sultan  of  Mysore,  an 
Indian  prince  and  general,  born  in  Dinavelli, 
Mysore,  in  1718,  died  Dec.  7, 1782.  He  was  of 
Arabian  descent,  and  son  of  a  petty  chief.  En- 
tering the  service  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore  in 
1749,  he  rose  in  the  course  of  10  years  to  be 
commander  of  the  forces,  and,  having  thus  the 
power  in  his  own  hands,  set  aside  the  rajah  with 
a  pension  of  3  lacs  of  rupees,  and  took  possession 
of  the  sovereignty.     The  East  India  company, 
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becoming  jealous  of  his  abilities,  formed  an  al- 
liance with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  nizam  of  tlio 
Deccan  against  him ;  but  Hyder  not  only  gained 
over  the  nizam  to  his  side,  but  for  two  years 
:waged  vehement  war  on  the  British.  By  a  se- 
ries of  skilful  manoeuvres  he  managed  to  draw 
their  force  to  a  distance  from  Madras,  and  then 
at  the  head  of  6,000  horsemen  rode  120  m.  in 
3  days  and  appeared  before  the  city.  The  out- 
lying country  being  at  his  mercy,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  presidency  was  disposed  to  come 
to  terms,  and  Hyder  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  which 
the  principal  feature  was  that  the  British  should 
form  an  offensive  alliance  with  him  in  his  de- 
fensive wars.  In  1770,  the  Mahrattas  having 
invaded  his  dominions,  he  applied  to  the  British 
for  their  promised  aid,  but  could  obtain  from 
them  nothing  more  than  neutrality.  By  the 
year  1778  he  had  recovered  from  the  disadvan- 
tages their  defection  bad  caused  him.  Being 
once  more  threatened  by  the  same  warlike  peo- 
ple, he  again  invited  British  assistance,  but 
with  a  like  result.  Incensed  by  this  conduct, 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas  and 
the  nizam,  and  in  1780  invaded  the  British  ter- 
ritory of  the  Carnatic,  which  he  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword,  capturing  many  of  the  strong 
places,  but  avoiding  battle  in  the  open  field. 
The  desolation  he  brought  on  the  country  dur- 
ing the  two  years'  war  was  such  that  the  Brit- 
ish force,  and  even  the  city  of  Madras,  were  in 
danger  from  famine.  This  war  elicited  a  re- 
markable display  of  military  talent  by  the  Brit- 
ish general  Sir  Eyre  Ooote  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  Hyder  and  the  French  officers,  of  whom  he 
had  many  in  his  service,  on  the  other.  The 
Mysore  leader  had  already  rejected  terms  of 
adjustment  ottered  by  Lord  Macartney,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Madras,  when  he  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Tippoo  Sultan. 

HYDERABAD,  or  the  Nizam's  Territory, 
a  country  of  the  Deccan,  in  Hindostan,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Nagpoor,  S.  E.  by  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Bombay  presiden- 
cy, and  1ST.  W.  by  Gwalior  and  the  British  dis- 
tricts of  Saugor  and  Nerbudda;  area,  95,837 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  10,000,000.  The  sur- 
face consists  chiefly  of  a  high  table-land  watered 
by  the  Godavery,  Wards,  Kistnah,  and  several 
other  rivers,  fertile  but  not  well  cultivated. 
Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  principal  productions. 
The  climate,  owing  to  the  elevated  position  of 
the  country,  is  colder  than  is  usual  in  this  lati- 
tude. The  territory  is  crossed  by  several  good 
military  roads.  The  government  is  Mohamme- 
dan, but  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Hindoos. 
Hyderabad  was  anciently  subject  to  the  rajahs 
of  Telingana  and  Bijanagur.  It  was  erected 
into  a  separate  kingdom  in  1512  by  a  Turkish 
adventurer,  and  in  1GS7  became  a  province  of 
the  Mogul  empire.  Azof  Jah,  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  Delhi,  who  in  1719  governed  this  and 
the  5  other  provinces  of  the  Deccan  with  the 
title  of  Nizam-ul-inulk  ("  regulator  of  the 
state"),  made  himself  independent.  On  his 
death  in  174S  the  succession  was  disputed  by  his 


son  Nazir  Jung,  whose  cause  was  espoused  by 
the  English,  and  his  grandson  Mirzapha  Jung, 
who  was  favored  by  the  French.  The  latter 
finally  triumphed,  and  governed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  French  commander  Dupleix  until 
he  was  put  to  death  by  some  Patan  chiefs. 
During  a  period  of  anarchy  which  followed,  the 
French  and  English  supported  rival  claimants 
for  the  sovereignty.  Nizam  Ali,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  1701,  ravaged  the  Carnatic,  but 
was  overpowered  by  a  British  force,  and  in- 
duced to  sign  a  treaty  in  1766  which  gave  to 
the  East  India  company  the  Northern  Circars. 
The  English  bound  themselves  to  maintain  a 
military  force  for  the  nizam's  protection.  In 
the  war  between  the  British  and  Hyder  Ali, 
however,  the  nizam  sided  with  the  sultan  of 
Mysore,  but  in  that  with  Tippoo  Sultan  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  company  and  the 
peishwa,  and  received  a  share  of  the  spoils  of 
victory.  The  accession  of  territory  which  he 
then  obtained  he  subsequently  ceded  to  the 
British  in  lieu  of  payment  for  the  support  of 
the  British  contingent.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  Mahratta  war  in  1804  his  dominions 
Avere  again  enlarged.  The  misgovernment  of 
the  country  under  the  successors  of  Nizam  Ali 
plunged  Hyderabad  deeply  in  debt.  The  East 
India  company  was  at  one  time  creditor  to  the 
amount  of  £500,000  or  £600,000,  and  in  liqui- 
dation they  accepted  a  cession  of  territory,  part 
of  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  subsidiary  native  force 
known  as  the  nizam's  contingent.  The  nizam 
remained  true  to  the  British  during  the  mutiny 
of  1857-8,  and  his  dominions  were  little  dis- 
turbed except  by  marauders.  The  present  ni- 
zam, Afzul-ud-Dowlah,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  May  19,  1857.— 
Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  above  territory, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Miessi,  389  m.  N.  W. 
from  Madras,  314  S.  from  Nagpoor,  and  962  S. 
W.  from  Calcutta  ;  pop.  about  200,000,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  It  is  a 
weakly  fortified  town,  crowded  with  buildings, 
some  of  which  are  lar<j;e  and  imposing,  having 
numerous  mosques,  and  surrounded  by  gardens 
of  remarkable  beauty.  The  British  residency 
is  a  magnificent  edifice  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  connected  with  the  town  by  a  stone 
bridge.  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  large 
water  tanks,  one  of  which  is  20  m.  in  circuit. 
There  is  a  large  British  military  cantonment  at 
Secunderabad,  a  few  miles  N.  from  the  town. 

HYDRA.     See  Heeceles. 

HYDRA,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  archipel- 
ago, off  the  E.  coast  of  the  Morea ;  greatest 
length  N.  E.  to  S.  V.  about  12  m.,  greatest 
breadth  3  m.  ;  pop.  about  20,000.  Its  surface  is 
rocky,  sterile,  and  mountainous.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  esteemed  the  best  sailors  of  Greece, 
and  rendered  important  services  during  the  war 
of  independence. — Hydra,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  is  situated  on  a  barren  rugged  height 
on  the  N.  W.  shore ;  pop.  about  12^000.  The 
streets  are  steep  and  uneven,  and  the  houses 
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substantially  built.  The  manufactures  are  silk 
and  cotton  stutl's,  soap  and  leather.  The  harbor 
is  formed  by  a  deep  bay,  but  is  neither  spacious 
nor  well  sheltered.  While  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution raged  Hydra  was  a  place  of  general  ref- 
uge for  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 

HYDRABAD,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  province  of  Sinde,  situated  on  an  eminence 
belonging  to  the  Gunjah  hills,  4  m.  E.  from  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Indus  ;  pop.  about  24,000.  Part 
of  it  is  built  on  an  island  15  m.  long,  which  is 
formed  by  the  Indus  and  au  offset  of  that 
stream  called  the  Fulailee.  It  is  defended 
by  a  fortress  of  imposing  appearance  but  no 
great  strength,  and  has  manufactures  of  match- 
locks, swords,  spears,  and  shields,  and  of  orna- 
mental silks  and  cottons.  The  town  is  to  be 
connected  with  Kurracb.ee  on  the  Arabian  sea 
•by  a  railway  120  m.  long,  which  was  begun  in 
April,  1858.  llydrabad  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  ameers  of  Sinde,  who  gov- 
erned the  S.  and  principal  part  of  the  country. 
A  victory  was  gained  over  a  Sindian  force  uear 
hero  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  Feb.  24,  1813. 

HYDRANGEA  (Gr.  i»3o>p,  water,  and  ayyos, 
a  vase),  a  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  so  called 
from  their  predilection  for  water,  and  from  the 
calyx  of  some  species  resembling  a  cup,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  saxifragacem,  and 
natives  of  Asia  and  of  North  America.  The  spe- 
cies best  known  by  this  name  (H.  Hortensis)  re- 
ceived the  generic  name  of  Hortensia  from  Com- 
merson,  and  this  name  it  still  bears  in  France. 
The  common  hydrangea  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land from  China  in  the  year  1790.  Cuttings 
of  the  wood  or  of  the  growing  stems  will  root 
without  difficulty ;  those  of  the  latter  make 
roots  soonest,  and  if  they  are  then  potted  in 
rich  soil,  they  will  grow  rapidly.  The  hy- 
drangea delights  in  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water,  fading  at  once  on  its  being  withheld. 
There  has  lately  been  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion a  variety  Avith  variegated  foliage,  nearly  all 
silvery  white.  In  some  parts  of  England  the 
common  hydrangea  stands  the  winter,  very 
severe  weather  only  killing  the  stems  to  the 
roots.  Specimens  there  are  mentioned  of  30 
feet  circumference,  and  producing  on  a  single 
plant  more  than  1,000  heads  or  corymbs  of 
flowers.  In  the  United  States,  even  so  far  north 
as  Boston,  it  will  survive  the  winter,  if  slightly 
protected  by  the  stems  being  covered.  The  Japan 
hydrangea  (U.  Japonica,  Siebold),  introduced 
into  this  country  about  15  years  ago,  and  into 
England  a  short  time  previous,  is  considered  in- 
ferior in  both  leaf  and  blossom.  The  wild  hy- 
drangea (II.  arborescens,  Linn.)  is  a  shrub  having 
a  stern  4  to  G  feet  high  with  opposite  branches, 
leaves  3  to  0  inches  long,  ovate,  pointed,  serrate, 
and  green  on  both  sides;  its  flowers,  which  are 
borne  on  flat  cymes,  are  white  or  yellowish, 
and  usually  all  fertile.  The  species  ranges  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  southward  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Carolina.  The  oak-leaved  hydrangea 
{H.  quercifolia)  was  first  discovered  by  Bar- 
tram  in  his  travels  through  the  southern  states, 


and  is  attributed  by  Elliott  to  Georgia.  It  wai 
carried  to  England  in  1803,  and  is  considered 
the  finest  of  the  North  American  species.  It 
has  deeply  lobed,  sinuate  leaves,  and  fine  largo 
corymbs  of  nearly  white  flowers,  which  change 
afterward  to  purple.  In  the  gardens  at  the 
north  is  often  seeu  the  snowy-leaved  hydrangea 
(II.  nivea,  Mx.),  a  shrub  from  G  to  8  feet  high, 
with  large  leaves  of  a  silvery  whiteness  beneath, 
and  flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  having  a  few 
showy,  white  sterile  florets  enclosing  many 
small  green  fertile  ones.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  upper  part  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

HYDRATES  (Gr.  vSo>p,  water),  compounds 
in  which  water  is  an  ingredient  in  definite  pro- 
portion. Thus  lime  (oxide  of  calcium)  slaked 
with  water  forms  a  chemical  combination  with 
a  portion  of  this,  and  falls  to  a  white  powder, 
which  is  a  hydrate  of  lime  (CaO,  HO).  Hy- 
drate of  potassa  is  a  combination  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  potassa  and  one  of  water,  and  is  per- 
manent even  when  exposed  to  high  temperature. 
Common  oil  of  vitriol  is  also  a  chemical  com- 
bination of  one  equivalent  of  water  and  ono  of 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

HYDRAULIC  RAM,  or  Water  Ram,  a 
machine  first  erected  by  John  Whitehurst  in 
Cheshire  in  1772,  and  improved  by  Montgolfier, 
the  object  of  whiah  is  to  raise  a  small  stream  of 
water  to  a  considerable  height  by  the  power  af- 
forded by  a  larger  stream  with  little  fall.  The 
main  current  is  made  to  flow  through  a  pipe  from 
the  reservoir  which  feeds  it,  and  which  by  its 
elevation  above  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  fur- 
nishes the  required  power.  An  opening  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  pipe  at  the  lower  end  allows 
the  water  to  escape  ;  but  this  opening  is  supplied 
with  a  valve,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  metallic 
ball,  held  within  the  pipe  in  a  sort  of  claw  di- 
rectly under  the  opening.  As  the  current  ac- 
quires velocity  this  ball,  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
water  it  displaces,  is  lifted  up  and  shuts  the  ori- 
fice of  escape.  Another  similar  but  smaller  valve 
is  placed  on  a  short  upright  length  of  pipe  a 
little  above  the  lower  valve,  and  works  in  the 
opposite  direction,  closing  the  orifice  by  its 
descent,  and  opening  it  as  it  is  lifted  up.  This 
short  pipe  opens  above  into  a  strong  metallic 
chamber,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  water 
in  its  lower  part,  and  of  air  above.  A  tube, 
called  the  ascension  tube,  leads  from  the  water 
through  the  wall  of  the  chamber  to  any  place 
required.  The  recoil  of  the  water  throws  up 
the  valve  and  opens  the  passage  into  the  cham- 
ber, the  action  being  facilitated  by  the  spring 
produced  by  the  pressure  upon  a  body  of  air 
contained  in  an  annular  space  surrounding  the 
valve  box,  which  is  let  a  little  way  down  into 
the  short  upright  pipe  to  give  room  for  this 
annular  chamber.  As  the  impulse  fails  which 
opens  the  upper  valve,  the  lower  one  is  relieved 
of  the  pressure  which  lifted  it  and  falls  down, 
opening  the  outlet,  and  the  other  also  falls,  clos- 
ing the  orifice  into  the  chamber,  when  the  force 
again  accumulates,  repeating  the  operation. 
With  each  stroke  a  quantity  of  water  is  inject- 
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ed  into  the  largo  chamber.     The  air  in  the  up- 
per part  of  this  is  each  time  compressed,  and  by 
its  elasticity  drives  the  water  up  the  ascension 
tube,  equalizing  the  effect  of  the  strokes.   Mont- 
golfier  was  thus  able  with  a  head  of  7^  feet  to 
raise  to  the  height  of  50  feet  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter compared  with  the  whole  that  flowed  as  2 
to  21,  making  the  useful  effect  as  64  to  100  of 
that  expended  ;  hut  it  is  more  commonly  about 
i  of  that  expended.     A  uniform  flow  may  be 
obtained  without  the  air  chamber  by  using  two 
or  more  rams,  and  connecting  their  ascension 
tubes  into  one.     Water  has  thus  been  raised  at 
Marly  in  France  to  the  height  of  1S7  feet.     The 
younger  Montgoltier  improved  the  ram  so  as  to 
obtain  for  it  a  useful  effect  of  GO  per  cent.    The 
changes  introduced   were  in   the   form   of  the 
valves,  the  lower  one,  of  dish  shape,  being  at- 
tached to  a  guide  stem,  which  kept  it  in  place  as 
it  worked  up  and  down,  and  was  so  contrived 
as  to  give  longer  or  shorter  play  to  the  valve  as 
circumstances  required.     For  the    annular  air 
space  was  substituted  an  air  chamber  of  similar 
form  to  the  large  one,  within  which  it  was  con- 
tained, and  into  which  it  opened  by  two  valves. 
Under  it  a  capillary  open  tube  connected  with 
the  air  without,  and  with  each  stroke  a  jet  o( 
water  was  forced  out  and  air  returned,  the  lat- 
ter serving  to  keep  up  the  supply  required  by 
the  air  chambers.     Its  entrance  was  caused  by 
the   reduced   pressure  within    the   smaller  air 
chamber  immediately  after  the  elastic  force  had 
Expended  itself,  this  pressure  for  an  instant  be- 
coming less  than  that  of  the  air  without.   When 
the  water  is  propelled  by  the  ram  to  consider- 
able height,  its  workings  are  so  violent  that  the 
ground  is  shaken,  and  the  tremor  is  felt  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  pipe.     This  destructive 
action  is  partially  corrected  by  the  improve- 
ments introduced  in  the  rams  constructed  by 
Mr.  Birkinbine  of  Philadelphia.      In  these  the 
.  force,  of  the  blow  of  the  larger  valve  as  it  rises 
is  received  by  a  portion  of  water  caught  be- 
tween the  valve  and  its  seat,  which  serves  as  a 
water  cushion.     Some  of  the  larger  rams  are 
worked  by  driving  pipes  of  6  inches  diameter, 
and  one  of  these  with  a  fall  of  6  feet  is  capable 
of  raising  20,000  gallons  per  day  GO  feet  high. 
HYDRAULICS.     See  Hydromechanics'. 
HYDROCEPHALUS  (Gr.  vfico,>,  water,  and 
KtcfinXr],  the  head),  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  is  commonly  the  result  of  either 
a  malformation  of  the  brain,  or  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  congenital,  or  shows  itself 
within  a  few  weeks  after  birth,  though  it  some- 
times seems  to  have  been   caused  by  injuries 
received  on  the  head  in  early  childhood.     Con- 
genital hydrocephalus  is  occasionally  an  obsta- 
cle to  childbirth,  the  head  requiring  to  he  less- 
ened before  it  can  be  delivered  with  safety  to 
the  mother.     "When  it  occurs  after  birth,  the 
head  gradually  enlarges,  assuming  a  ^lobular 
form,  the  sutures  and  fontanelle  becoming  more 
and  more  open.     As  the  nutrition  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body  is  imperfect  and  its  growth 


dwarfed,  tho   contrast  between   the   immense 
head,  the  weight  of  which  the  child  is  unable 
to  sustain,  and  the  small  and  infantile  face,  gives 
the  patient  a  strange  and  characteristic  aspect. 
More  or  less  squinting  or  a  constant  rolling  mo- 
tion of  the  eyes  is  an  attendant  upon  the  disease. 
The  intellect  is  weak,  and  the  child  is  subject 
to  spasmodic  attacks  and  convulsions;  exhaus- 
tion,   diarrhoea,  or    convulsions  generally  ter- 
minate the  patient's  existence  at  an  early  age  ; 
in  one  instance,  however,  an  extreme  case,  the 
patient  reached  the  age  of  "29  years.     A  variety 
of  remedial  means  have  been  recommended,  but 
their  effects  are  very  uncertain,  and  the  com- 
plaint  when    once    fairly    established   may  bo 
looked  upon  as  hopeless. — Acute  Hydrocephalus. 
Dr.  Whytt  in  1768  was  the  first  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  profession  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  large  class  of  cases  in  young  children, 
evidently  involving  the  brain  and  rapidly  ter- 
minating in  death,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
were   apt  to  be  more  or  less  distended  by  a 
serous  effusion  ;  to  this  effusion  the  symptoms 
during  life  were  attributed,  and  the  disease  was 
classed  as  a  dropsy.     Toward  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  inflammatory 
origin   of  the  disease   began  to  be  recognized, 
and  about  the  year  1830  the  observations  of  MM. 
Rufz  and   Gherard,  at  the  hopital  des  en/ants, 
proved  tho  tubercular  nature  of  by  far  tho 
greater  number  of  cases.     In  consonance  with 
more  correct  views  of  its  pathology,  the  disease 
has  accordingly    been    termed    tubercular  me- 
ningitis.    As  would  be  anticipated,  it  is  most 
apt  to  attack  feeble  and  delicate  children,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  inherited  a  tendency 
to  tubercular  complaints ;   yet  it  often  occurs  in 
those  who  until  its  invasion  have  appeared  to 
be  in  good  health.     In  the  beginning  the  child 
is  fretful  and  irritable,  it  loses  its  appetite,  and 
its  movements  are  sluggish  ;  the  bowels  are  apt 
to  be  constipated,  the  evacuations  scanty  and 
offensive,   the  skin   dry,  and   the  pulse  accel- 
erated.    If  old  enough,  the  child  complains  of 
headache,  or  it  carries  its  hands  to  its  head ; 
it  is  unusually  sensitive  to  light  and  noise;  it 
seems  drowsy,  but  sleeps  badly,  starting  and 
grinding  its  teeth.     Occasionally  it  appears  for 
a  few  moments  to  lose  its  consciousness,  gazing 
fixedly  with  its  eyes  wide  open,  and  then  sud- 
denly resuming  its  former  manner.     It  is  often 
attacked  with  vomiting,  which  continues,  with- 
out apparent  cause.     After  more  or  fewer  of 
these  symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance  havo 
continued  for  a  variable  number  of  days,  the 
complaint  becomes  fully  formed.     The  child  re- 
mains in  a  drowsy  condition,  the  eyes  closed,  tho 
brow  contracted,  and  the  countenance  expres- 
sive of  suffering.     It  is  averse  to  being  disturb- 
ed, answers   shortly   and    quickly,  and  if  old 
enough  complains  only  of  its  head  and  of  wea- 
riness.    The  skin  remains  hot  and  dry ;   the 
pulse,   at  first  more    frequent,   often  suddenly 
becomes  comparatively  slow.     At  night  there 
is  an  exacerbation  of  fever  attended  with  rest- 
lessness, and  often  with  delirium.     Sometimes 
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the  child  continues  to  utter  at  intervals  a  short 
piercing  cry  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The 
bowels  remain  confined,  and  the  evacuations 
are  scanty  and  unnatural,  though  the  abdomen 
Is  neither  hard  nor  full.;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
commonly  retracted.  The  pupils  are  sometimes 
natural,  and  sometimes  one  is  dilated  while  the 
other  is  contracted  ;  they  are  apt  to  be  sluggish 
to  the  influence  of  light,  and  squinting  often 
occurs.  Toward  the  close  of  the  disease,  the 
child  sometimes  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  roused ;  frequently  convul- 
sions ensue,  followed  by  paralysis  of  one  side, 
with  automatic  movements  of  the  other.  The 
child  often  picks  at  its  nose,  lips,  or  head,  draw- 
ing blood  and  leaving  frightful-looking  ulcera- 
tions. The  eyes  remain  constantly  half  open, 
filmy,  insensible  to  light,  and  commonly  squint- 
ing ;  the  cheeks  are  now  flushed,  now  pale ; 
the  head  is  often  retracted ;  the  pulse  becomes 
feeble  and  exceedingly  frequent,  and  the  child 
is  more  and  more  emaciated,  until  finally  death 
after  a  variable  interval  closes  the  scene.  The 
appearance  after  death  to  which  for  a  longtime 
the  attention  of  observers  was  confined  is  the 
increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles ; 
this  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  is  in 
general  perfectly  transparent.  The  pia  mater, 
and  more  especially  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
particularly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  present  a 
milky  or  opaline  appearance  ;  often  more  or  less 
yellow  lymph  is  found  underneath  the  latter 
membrane.  Beside  these  appearances,  a  number 
of  minute  granular  bodies  are  found  scattered 
within  the  membranes,  the  largest  of  them  being 
of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head ;  some  of  these 
bodies  are  yellowish  and  friable,  others  grayish, 
semi-transparent,  and  resistant.  These  bodies 
are  always  associated  with  the  presence  of  tu- 
bercles in  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  pathologists  is  that  they  are 
tubercular. — When  the  disease  is  recognized  as 
tubercular  meningitis,  the  prognosis  is  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable,  the  cases  of  cure  on  record 
being  few  and  doubtful.  More  can  be  done  to 
ward  off  the  attack  of  the  disease  than  to  cure  it 
after  its  development.  To  this  end,  all  efforts 
must  be  directed  toward  strengthening  the  sys- 
tem of  the  child,  and  repressing  undue  activity 
of  the  brain  or  nervous  system.  In  the  com- 
mencement, and  when  the  diagnosis  is  still  un- 
certain, the  employment  of  mild  but  efficient 
purgatives  seems  to  be  indicated  ;  calomel  with 
rhubarb  and  soda  are  among  the  most  useful. 
Occasionally  the  application  of  a  few  leeches 
to  the  head  may  be  advisable,  but  the  disease 
occurs  mostly  in  children  who  bear  depletion 
badly.  When  the  complaint  is  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, all  measures  seem  to  be  of  no  avail; 
still  a  few  cures  are  reported  which  appear  to 
have  been  obtained  by  the  employment  of  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium. — In  rare  instances 
meningitis  appears  independently  of  a  tubercular 
origin.  Here  the  disease  occurs  in  children  who 
have  been  previously  healthy.  It  is  more  violent 
in  its  invasions,  being  commonly  ushered  in  by 


convulsions,  which  often  recur  until  the  death 
of  the  patient ;  and  its  course  is  shorter,  rarely 
lasting  beyond  a  week.  After  death  none  of 
the  granulations  characteristic  of  tubercular 
meningitis  are  found,  but  the  serum  effused  in 
the  ventricles  is  apt  to  be  turbid,  and  pus  is 
sometimes  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
The  treatment  must  be  prompt ;  leeches  and 
cold  to  the  head,  active  purgatives,  and  stimulat- 
ing foot  baths  are  recommended. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID,  or  Chxorohtdeio 
Acid,  a  gaseous  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  and  one  of  hydrogen  (IIC1),  of  combin- 
ing proportion  36.5,  long  known  in  its  aqueous 
solution  by  the  names  of  muriatic  acid,  marine 
salt,  and  spirit  of  salt,  in  reference  to  its  being 
prepared  from  sea  salt  (murias).  Priestley  first 
obtained  it  as  a  gas  in  1772,  and  Gay-Lussac, 
Thenard,  and  Davy  long  afterward  showed  that 
it  consists  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen, and  occupies  the  same  space  as  the  gases 
which  produce  it.  Its  elements  mixed  together 
slowly  combine  by  the  action  of  the  light,  but 
instantly  with  explosion  if  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  if  an  electric  spark  is  passed 
through  the  mixture,  or  a  lighted  taper  is  brought 
in  contact  with  it.  The  gas  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  common  salt 
placed  in  a  retort,  and  collecting  over  mercury. 
The  chlorine  of  the  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) 
unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  sodium,  taking  the  oxygen  of 
the  water,  forms  with  the  sulphuric  acid  sulphate 
of  soda ;  or,  by  symbols,  !N"aCl-}-S03, 110  yields 
XaO,  SOs+HCl.  The  gas  is  colorless,  but  es- 
caping in  the  air  it  instantly  unites  with  moist- 
ure present,  and  forms  a  white  cloud.  It  has  a 
strongly  acid  taste  and  a  pungent  odor.  Taken 
into  the  lungs  it  is  irrespirable,  but  when  dilut- 
ed with  air  is  not  so  irritating  as  chlorine.  It 
neither  supports  combustion  nor  is  itself  inflam- 
mable. Under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  at 
50°  F.,  it  is  condensed  into  a  liquid  of  specific 
gravity  1.27.  The  density  of  the  gas  is  1269.5, 
air  being  1000.  Its  affinity  for  water  is  such 
that  it  can  be  kept  only  in  jars  over  mercury. 
If  a  piece  of  ice  be  introduced  into  a  jar  contain- 
ing the  gas,  the  ice  is  instantly  liquefied,  and  the 
gas  disappears.  If  the  jar  be  opened  under  wa- 
ter, the  water  rushes  up  as  into  a  vacuum.  A 
cubic  inch  of  water  absorbs  418  cubic  inches  of 
gas  at  69°,  and  becomes  1.34  cubic  inches.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  the  form  in  which  the  acid 
is  commonly  known.  It  is  of  various  degrees 
of  strength,  the  strongest  readily  obtained  hav- 
ing 6  equivalents  of  water  to  one  of  acid,  40.66 
per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  beiDg  of  specific  grav- 
ity 1.203.  This  loses  acid  by  evaporation,  com- 
ing, according  to  Prof.  Graham,  to  12  equiva- 
lents of  water  to  one  of  acid,  this  containing  25.52 
of  real  acid,  and  being  of  specific  gravity  1.1197. 
When  reduced  by  distillation  till  it  changes  no 
more,  it  contains  16.4  equivalents  of  water  and 
20  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  is  of  specific  grav- 
ity 1.0947.  The  following  table  by  Mr.  Ed. 
Davy  gives  its  strength  at  different  densities : 
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An  approximate  result  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  decimal  of  the  specific  gravity  by  200. — 
The,  pure  concentrated  acid  is  colorless,  and 
fuming  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  conve- 
niently used  for  most  purposes  diluted  to  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  about  1.1,  at  which  it  does  not 
fume.  Though  powerfully  acid,  it  is  not  so  cor- 
rosive as  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
substances  which  yield  oxygen  freely,  as  the  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  and  is  thus  made  to  furnish 
chlorine  gas,  its  hydrogen  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide.  Nitrate  of  silver 
detects  its  presence  by  a  white  curdy  precipi- 
tate (chloride  of  silver),  soluble  in  ammonia, 
but  not  in  nitric  acid,  which  forms  on  the  ad- 
dition of  a  drop  or  two  of  its  solution. — The 
ingredients  used  for  preparing  hydrochloric 
acid,  either  upon  a  large  or  small  scale,  are 
common  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water.  Dif- 
ferent proportions  are  adopted,  the  most  usual 
being  equal  weights  of  concentrated  acid  and 
of  salt,  or  in  the  large  way  G  parts  of  salt  to  5 
of  acid,  being  an  equivalent  of  each.  In  the 
small  way,  by  distilling  in  a  glass  retort,  may 
be  used  3  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  5  parts  or  2  equivalents  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol, and  5  parts  of  water.  The  acid  mixed 
with  2  of  water  is  poured  when  cool  upon  the 
salt  contained  in  a  large  retort,  and  the  remain- 
ing 3  parts  of  water  are  placed  in  the  vessel 
serving  as  a  condenser  to  receive  the  gas.  Heat 
is  applied  to  the  retort,  and  the  acid  gas  distils 
over  ;  the  water  in  the  condenser  allows  none 
of  it  to  escape,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  cool  and  is 
not  saturated.  The  aqueous  solution  obtained 
is  of  specific  gravity  about  1.17,  and  contains 
8-1  per  cent,  of  dry  acid.  The  residuum  is  bi- 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  .acid  is  so  cheaply  pre- 
pared in  large  chemical  works,  that  it  is  seldom 
made  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  an  incidental 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  was  formerly  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
The  commercial  article  is  often  contaminated 
with  iron,  which  gives  it  a  yellow  color,  though 
this  is  sometimes  owing  to  organic  matter,  as 
cork  or  wood.  Sulphuric  acid  is  almost  always 
present  in  it,  and  sometimes  free  chlorine  and 
nitrous  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  has  also  been 
found  to  the  amount  of  7  to  nearly  11  per  cent. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  detected  by  the  white  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphate  of  baryta  produced  wh^n 
chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  a  diluted  portion 
of  acid.  Protochloride  of  tin  decomposes  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  causes  after  a  time  a  brown 
precipitate  to  appear.  Arsenic  and  chloride  of 
lead  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  a  current 


of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  common  meth- 
od of  purifying  is  to  dilute,  add  chloride  of 
barium,  and  distil. — The  acid  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  especially  as  a  solvent  for 
mineral  substances.  In  combination  with  nitric 
acid  it  makes  the  aqua  regia,  used  for  dissolv- 
ing gold  and  platinum.  It  is  used  to  furnish 
chlorine  in  the  preparation  of  bleaching  and 
disinfectant  salts,  and  in  the  production  of  sal 
ammoniac  ;  and  is  employed  to  extract  gelatine 
from  bones.  When  neutralized  with  basic  ox- 
ides it  does  not  combine  as  an  acid  with  these, 
but  gives  its  hydrogen  to  their  oxygen,  and  its 
chlorine  unites  with  the  metallic  base  of  the 
oxide.  In  medicine  the  acid  is  employed  as  a 
tonic,  refrigerant,  and  antiseptic.  The  latter 
quality  recommends  it  as  an  adjunct  to  gargles 
in  ulcerated  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  or  Pp.rssfe  Acid 
(IK'y;  chemical  equivalent  27),  was  first  ob- 
tained in  its  aqueous  solution  by  Scheele  in 
17^2,  who  described  it  correctly  as  consisting 
of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  ;  but  the 
true  nature  of  the  compound  was  determined 
by  Gay-Lussac  30  years  later,  who  first  obtained 
the  anhydrous  acid.  This  is  a  colorless,  in- 
flammable liquid,  possessing  a  strong  odor, 
which  is  recognized  in  peach  blossoms ;  but 
when  exhaled  from  the  pure  acid  it  is  so  power- 
ful as  to  cause  immediate  headache  and  giddi- 
ness, involving  the  most  serious  consequences 
to  life  itself.  The  vapor  is  so  remarkably  vola- 
tile, that  a  drop  of  the  acid  congeals  upon  a 
piece  of  glass  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  a 
portion  of  the  liquid.  It  boils  at  80°,  and 
freezes  at  5°  into  a  fibrous  mass.  At  (34°  its 
specific  gravity  is  .6969.  Its  taste  (a  hazard- 
ous test)  is  acrid  and  bitter  like  that  oi  bitter 
almonds.  Its  acid  properties  are  feeble;  the 
faint  red  tinge  it  imparts  to  litmus  paper  soon 
disappears  ;  and  it  fails  to  decompose  salts  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  exists  in  parts  of  many  plants, 
as  the  kernels  of  peaches,  almonds,  plums,  «S:e.. 
and  in  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  laurel,  tfce.  It 
is  also  generated  in  the  processes  contrived  for 
extracting  it  from  various  vegetable  matters. 
The  chief  source  of  the  acid,  however,  is  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  blood,  hoofs,  horns,  and 
tissues  of  the  animal  body  being  made  to  fur- 
nish cyanogen  to  potassium  on  being  ignited 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  cyanide  thus 
obtained  and  other  cyanides  of  the  same  deri- 
vation are  employed  to  furnish  the  cyanogen 
for  the  acid.  Its  detection  in  the  cyanide  salt, 
Prussian  blue,  gave  it  the  name  of  Prussie  acid. 
Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  preparing 
the  anhydrous  acid.  The  cyanide  of  mercury 
has  been  decomposed  together  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  thus  producing  chloride  of  mercury  and 
hydrocyanic  acid;  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  also  diluted  sulphuric  acid  have  by  suitable 
processes  been  substituted  for  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  But  the  aqueous  solution  or  medicinal 
acid  is  commonly  prepared  direct  by  some  one 
of  the  numerous  processes  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.    The  following,  adopted  in  the  United 
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States,  is  recommended  for  its  simplicity  and 
convenience.  Of  cyanide  of  silver  50£  grains 
are  dissolved  in  41  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid 
diluted  with  a  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water  ; 
the  mixture  is  shaken  in  a  well  stopped  vial, 
and  the  clear  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  insolu- 
ble matter  which  subsides,  is  kept  in  tight 
bottles  excluded  from  the  light.  Single  equiv- 
alents of  the  acid  and  cyanide  salt  are  employ- 
ed ;  and  by  their  mutual  decomposition  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  and  chloride 
of  silver  falls  as  a  precipitate.  By  this  method 
the  acid  may  always  be  prepared  as  wanted — a 
matter  of  no  little  importance  in  its  medicinal 
applications,  in  consideration  of  its  liability  to 
spontaneously  decompose,  and  its  consequent  un- 
certain composition  and  strength.  The  aqueous 
solutions  prepared  by  the  different  processes 
adopted  are  not  uniform  in  their  proportions  of 
anhydrous  acid  ;  but  their  strength  ought  not 
to  exceed  3  per  cent,  of  pure  acid.  Various 
methods  are  given  in  the  chemical  books  of  as- 
certaining this  strength  and  the  degree  of  purity. 
Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  the  most 
common  foreign  bodies  present.  The  quantity  of 
real  acid  is  usually  determined  by  the  weight  of 
cyanide  of  silver  precipitated  on  adding  nitrate 
of  silver.  By  the  U.  S.  formula  100  grains  of 
pure  acid  must  accurately  saturate  12.7  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
and  produce  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver, 
which,  washed  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  212°,  shall  weigh  10  grains  and  be 
wholly  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  If  a  resi- 
due remain,  it  is  chloride  of  silver,  indicating 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  origi- 
nal. Sulphuric  acid  would  be  indicated  by  a 
precipitate  formed  on  adding  chloride  of  barium 
to  a  portion  of  the  acid. — Hydrocyanic  acid  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
poisons,  destructive  to  vegetable  as  well  as  ani- 
mal life.  Seeds  immersed  in  it  lose  their  ger- 
minating power,  and  the  stems  of  sensitive 
plants  lose  their  peculiar  property  by  its  appli- 
cation. A  drop  of  the  anhydrous  acid  placed 
on  the  eye  or  throat  of  a  dog  will  cause  violent 
convulsions,  soon  terminating  in  death.  Its  va- 
por produces  similar  effects.  Its  action  appears 
to  be  upon  the  heart,  to  which  it  is  conveyed 
by  the  blood.  Its  medicinal  properties  were 
experimented  upon  by  Italian  practitioners  in 
1806.  Magendie  recommended  its  employment 
in  diseases  of  the  chest  in  1817;  and  Drs.  A.  F. 
Thomson  and  Elliotson,  by  their  investigations 
in  1820  and  1821,  caused  its  use  to  be  much  ex- 
tended in  England.  Dr.  Pereira  notices  the 
following  symptoms  attending  its  use  in  gradu- 
ally increased  quantities:  a  peculiar  bitter  taste, 
increased  secretion  of  saliva,  irritation  in  the 
throat,  nausea,  disordered  respiration,  pain  in 
the  head,  giddiness,  sometimes  faintness,  ob- 
scurity of  vision,  and  sleepiness.  It  has  been 
used  in  pulmonary  complaints,  asthma,  whoop- 
ing cough,  &c,  and  in  violent  and  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  unattended  with  inflam- 
mation;   also   as  an    anodyne    in   cancer,   tic 


douloureux,  &c,  and  externally  as  a  wash  in 
some  cutaneous  diseases.     It  should  from  its 
uncertain  strength  be  always  administered  in 
its  minimum  dose,  and  this  gradually  increased. 
In  case  of  poisoning  by  an  overdose,  the  anti- 
dote most  to  be  depended  upon  is  either  am- 
monia or  chlorine,  administered  internally  in 
weak  aqueous  solution,  and  the  vapor  inhaled. 
Chloride  of  lime  may  offer   itself  as  a  ready 
means  of  affording  the  chlorine  solution ;  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  if  at  hand,  or  else  the 
smelling  salts,  may  be  used  to  furnish  the  am- 
monia.    Allusions  of  very  cold  water  upon  the 
head  and  spine  have  resuscitated  animals  appa- 
rently dead  from  the  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Respiration  by  artificial  means  is  also  recom- 
mended.    After  death  and  before  decomposition 
has  taken  place,  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  rendered  apparent  in  the  blood  vessels 
and  also  in  the  brain  by  its  peculiar  odor.     To 
obtain  the  acid,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
should  be  washed  with  distilled  water  and  fil- 
tered, and  the  filtrate  distilled  in  a  water  bath. 
The  product  may  then  be  subjected  to  the  va- 
rious tests  given  in  the  chemical  works.     One 
lately  suggested  by  Liebig  is  recommended  as 
also  applicable  for  the  estimation  of  the  acid  in 
cherry  laurel  water  and  other  fluids  in  which  it 
is  present  in  very  small  quantity.     To  the  hy- 
drocyanic acid  solution,  after  it  is  supersaturated 
with  potassa,  are  added  a  few  drops  of  chloride 
of  sodium ;  nitrate  of  silver  is  now  gradually 
added,  and  cyanide  of  silver  is  produced  and 
dissolved  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  two 
forming  a  double    cyanide    consisting  of   an 
equivalent  of  each.     "When  a  precipitate  begins 
to  appear,  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  that 
was  present  is  known  from  the  amount  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  employed,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  2  equivalents  to  one  of  silver.     If  85  grains 
of  nitrate  were  used,  this  would  give  54  of  sil- 
ver, and  l~  this  or  27  grains  would  be  the  quan- 
tity of  hydrocyanic  acid  present. 

HYDRODYNAMICS.  SeeHYDKOMEcnANics. 

HYDROGEN  (Gr.  iSup,  water,  and  yfwaa>,  to 
produce),  an  elementary  gaseous  body,  named 
from  its  property  of  forming  water  by  com- 
bining with  oxygen.  Its  symbol  is  H  ;  chemical 
equivalent  1 ;  weight  compared  with  air  .06926  ; 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  under  ordinary  pressure 
and  temperature  2.14  grains,  being  16  times 
less  than  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  and  14.4 
times  less  than  air.  It  was  known  near  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  and  Avas  termed  in- 
flammable air  from  its  burning  with  a  flame; 
it  was  also  called  phlogiston,  from  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  the  matter  of  heat.  Its  real 
nature  was  first  described  by  Cavendish  in 
1766  ("Philosophical  Transactions,"  vol.  lvi.  p. 
144).  The  gas  is  not  found  uncombincd,  but 
is  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  water,  of 
which  it  constitutes  about  £  by  weight,  the 
remainder  being  oxygen.  This  process  is  ef- 
fected very  much  as  metallic  oxides  are  decom- 
posed, some  substance  being  presented  to  the 
compound  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the 
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oxygen,  and  combining;  with  it  liberates  the 
hydrogen  or  other  element.  The  vapor  of 
water  passed  through  an  iron  tube  filled  with 
iron  shavings  and  kept  at  a  red  beat  is  thus 
decomposed,  the  oxygen  uuiting  with  the  iron, 
and  the  hydrogen  escaping.  The  common  meth- 
od of  preparing  the  gas  is  to  place  some  bits  of 
zinc  in  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  5  or  6  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Chemical 
action  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  zinc  is 
dissolved  with  effervescence,  owing  to  the  bub- 
bles of  hydrogen  separating  from  the  liquid ; 
an  atom  of  zinc  unites  with  one  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  one  of  oxygen,  forming  a  sulphate 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
set  free,  as  represented  by  the  formula  HO 
-f  SO,  +  Zn  =  ZuO  -f  S03  +  H.  With  an 
ounce  of  zinc  there  may  be  obtained  615  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen.  A  common  flask  answers 
very  well  for  the  apparatus,  by  inserting  a  bent 
tube  through  the  cork  for  the  exit  of  the  gas, 
and  a  straight  tube,  terminating  above  in  a 
small  funnel,  and  reaching  below  the  cork  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  at  least  so  as  to  be 
covered  by  the  liquid.  Through  this  tube  the 
acid  is  poured  in  as  required,  the  zinc  and 
water  being  first  introduced.  The  sulphur  and 
carbon  present  in  almost  all  ziuc  appear  in  the 
hydrogen  as  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid.  They  may  be  separated  by 
agitating  the  gas  with  lime  water.  When  pure, 
hydrogen  has  neither  taste,  smell,  nor  color.  It 
is  destructive  to  animal  life  when  inhaled  for  a 
short  time,  and  extinguishes  a  burning  taper 
plunged  into  it.  Yet  it  is  itself  highly  com- 
bustible, burning  with  a  faint  bluish  yellow 
flame  at  its  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or 
oxygen;  and  when  mixed  writh  proper  propor- 
tions of  either  and  ignited  by  flame,  an  electric 
spark,  or  a  glass  rod  heated  hardly  to  redness, 
its  combustion  is  instantaneous  and  explosive. 
A  piece  of  spongy  platinum  introduced  into  the 
mixture  also  causes  combustion  to  take  place.  The 
most  violent  effects  are  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen.  The 
only  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is 
water.  The  gas  is  made  to  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  producing  heat 
sufficient  to  cause  its  ignition,  by  directing  a 
jet  of  it  upon  a  piece  of  spongy  platinum,  or 
even  upon  a  perfectly  clean  surface  of  sheet 
platinum.  The  metal  becomes  red  hot,  the  gas 
ignites,  and  thus  a  light  may  be  instantaneously 
obtained.  A  little  apparatus  has  been  devised 
for  this  purpose,  and  would  be  an  excellent 
means  of  obtaining  a  flame  in  the  absence  of 
the  cheap  matches  in  common  use.  Though  the 
flame  of  hydrogen  is  very  slightly  luminous,  a 
bright  light  is  emitted  from  the  heated  plati- 
num ;  and  an  apparatus  based  on  this  principle 
has  been  applied  to  purposes  of  illumination  in 
the  place  of  ordinary  gas  lights.  Such  lights 
are  said  to  be  in  practical  use  in  France  and 
England.  The  hydrogen  is  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  water,  effected  by  passing  its 
vapor  over  incandescent  charcoal  coutaiued  in 


a  tube;v  some  carbonic  oxide  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  are  generated,  which  burn  with  the 
hydrogen,  the  jet  of  mixed  gases  being  directed 
against  a  basket  constructed  of  fine  guaze  of 
platinum,  which  becomes  intensely  hot  and 
highly  luminous.  Hydrogen  produces  intense 
heat  by  its  combustion,  taking  up  more  oxygen 
than  is  required  by  the  same  weight  of  any 
other  combustible.  It  is  this  property  that  has 
led  to  its  application  in  the  oxy hydrogen  blow- 
pipe for  melting  the  most  refractory  substances. 
(See  Blowpipe.)  The  levity  of  hydrogen  early 
suggested  its  use  for  filling  balloons.  The  quan- 
tity required  to  fill  one  of  the  capacity  of  2,Q00 
cubic  feet  would  weigh  only  10.57  lbs.,  while 
the  same  volume  of  air  would  weigh  153.26  lbs., 
giving  an  ascensional  power  of  142.69  lbs.  Illu- 
minating gas  is  heavier,  but  is  commonly  used 
instead  of  hydrogen  only  on  account  of  its 
greater  cheapness.  Hydrogen  is  so  subtle  and 
penetrating  a  gas  that  it  passes  with  facility 
through  paper  and  also  through  gold  and  silver 
leaves.  A  stream  of  the  gas  directed  against 
one  side  of  the  leaf  may  be  ignited  on  the  other. 
Hydrogen  combines  with  one  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen to  form  the  protoxide  of  hydrogen  or  water ; 
with  two  equivalents  to  form  the  binoxide, 
or  oxygenated  water,  a  liquid  discovered  by 
Thenard  in  ISIS,  and  now  rarely  prepared  by 
chemists ;  also  with  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen 
to  form  ammonia  ;  and  with  one  of  chlorine  to 
form  hydrochloric  acid. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  surveying  and 
describing  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  nav- 
igable waters,  and  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
tides  and  currents;  also  of  constructing  charts 
in  piano  showing  the  coasts,  rocks,  shoals, 
depths  of  water,  bearings,  &c.  The  invention 
of  sea  charts  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Henry 
the  Navigator  (1394-1463),  though  earlier  ones 
exist.  These  charts  were  rude  and  imperfect, 
the  size  of  tbe  earth  being  then  unknown,  the 
log  for  measuring  nautical  miles  not  in  use,  and 
the  sea  astrolabe  being  the  only  instrument  for 
determining  latitude.  He  however  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  science  of  hydrography,  but 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  pro- 
gress in  marine  surveys  was  almost  nothing,  and 
the  commercial  world  were  indebted  to  individ- 
uals alone  for  hydrographical  information.  The 
expeditions  of  Capt.  James  Cook  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  government  may  be  con- 
sidered the  commencement  of  another  era.  He 
had  received  instruction  under  Des  Barres,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  John  Bernouilli,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  marine  surveyor  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador.  (See  Des  Bap.res.)  The  suc- 
cess of  this  accomplished  navigator  excited  the 
French  government  to  follow  the  example,  and 
the  expedition  of  La  Perouse,  consisting  of  two 
frigates  and  a  scientific  corps,  was  fitted  out  in 
1785,  to  finish  what  Cook  had  commenced.  The 
voyage  ended  disastrously,  but  fortunately  jour- 
nals and  charts  of  his  discoveries  prior  to  his 
arrival  at  Botany  Bay  were  sent  home,  Not 
beiug  again  heard  from,  an  expedition  under 
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D'Entrecasteaux  was  sent  in  search  of  him  in 
1791,  but  no  information  was  obtained  as  to  the 
missing  ships.  M.  Beautemps-Beaupre  was  prin- 
cipal murine  surveyor  in  this  expedition,  and 
published  a  treatise  on  nautical  surveying,  as 
an  appendix  to  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  in 
1808.  This  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
"Essay  on  the  most  Commodious  Methods  of 
Marine  Surveying,"  by  Alexander  Dalrymplo 
(1771),  was  the  first  treatise  published  in  a 
practical  shape,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  branch  of  their  profession  by 
naval  men.  About  this  period  M.  Beautemps- 
Beaupre  took  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  French 
coast,  and  trained  a  corps  of  hydrographical 
engineers,  which  enabled  him  to  conduct  that 
extensive  work  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the 
nation,  and  provide  competent  surveyors  for 
future  expeditions.  Spain  has  done  much  for 
hydrography,  but  in  another  way.  The  custom 
of  examining  officers  as  to  their  competency  to 
navigate  a  vessel  before  promotion  has  given  a 
high  reputation  to  its  mercantile  marine,  and 
nautical  information  from  this  class  has  been 
exceedingly  valuable.  At  present,  to  render  hy- 
drographical surveys  more  perfect,  professional 
hydrographers  are  employed,  and  hydrography 
is  dependent  on  geodesy  where  any  extensive  sur- 
veys are  carried  on.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  nations  have  availed  themselves  of  their 
trigonometrical  surveys,  and  in  the  U.  S.  coast 
Biirvey  the  trigonometrical  and  hydrographical 
labors  are  carried  on  together ;  this  last  is  the 
greatest  hydrographical  work  ever  undertaken, 
and  for  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  execution  has 
never  been  equalled.  (See  Coast  Survey.)  Al- 
most every  commercial  nation  has  now  its  hydro- 
graphic  office,  and  appropriations  are  made  for 
purveys,  not  only  of  their  own  coasts,  but  those 
of  other  countries.  The  admiralty  of  Great 
Britain  are,  however,  the  most  active  in  collect- 
ing and  distributing  information. 

HYDROMECHANICS,  that  branch  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  which  treats  of  the  mechanics 
of  liquid  bodies,  or  in  other  words,  of  their  laws 
of  equilibrium  and  motion.  A  great  diversity 
prevails  in  the  naming  of  this  science  and  its 
two  divisions;  but  by  employing  the  term 
above  given,  with  hydrostatics  and  hydrody- 
namics as  the  titles  of  the  divisions,  we  adopt 
a  nomenclature  exactly  corresponding  with  that 
of  general  mechanics,  as  well  as  true  to  the 
nature  of  each  subject,  and  the  previous  usage 
of  the  terms  themselves.  Hydromechanics 
comprises  properly  those  phenomena  of  liquids 
by  which  these  bodies  differ  from  solids  or  from 
bodies  at  large;  hence,  its  foundation  is  laid 
in  the  properties  that  distinguish  the  liquid 
from  other  states  of  bodies,  viz.,  the  presence  of 
cohesion,  with  great  mobility  of  parts,  and  per- 
fect elasticity.  I.  Hydrostatics.  Suppose 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  any  depth  containing 
liquid,  that  this  liquid  could  be  destitute  of 
weight,  and  that  a  movable  piston  of  100  square 
inches  area  exactly  covers  its  upper  surface ; 
there  would  be  no  pressure  of  such  a  liquid  itself 


on  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cylinder ;  but  if  a 
downward  load  or  pressure  of  just  100  lbs.  were 
applied  to  the  piston,  it  is  plain  that  this  would 
be  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  on  every  square  inch  of 
its  area;  and  the  liquid  not  being  compressible 
in  any  marked  degree,  and  hence  not  capable 
of  yielding  before  the  piston,  this  pressure  must 
be  imparted  downward  from  layer  to  layer,  and 
must  amount  to  a  force  of  1  lb.  on  each  square 
inch  of  the  base.  A  piston  of  1  square  inch 
area  in  the  base  would  therefore  receive  1  lb. 
of  the  pressure  thus  applied,  and  in  proportion 
for  any  area.  Again,  if  in  various  parts  in  the 
bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  a  vessel  containing  a 
confined  body  of  water,  pistons  of  equal  size  be 
inserted,  and  a  given  force  applied  upon  any 
one  of  these,  it  is  found  that  the  same  amount 
of  pressure  precisely  is  felt  by  each  of  the 
others,  no  matter  what  their  number.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  important  and  fundamental 
laws  of  hydrostatics,  viz. :  1,  that  liquids  trans- 
mit through  their  mass  any  pressure  applied  to 
them  without  diminution,  so  that  the  pressure 
is  felt  equally  upon  every  equal  area  of  the 
liquid  or  its  enclosure ;  2,  weight  being  disre- 
garded, the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  every  surface  receiving  it ;  3,  it  is  trans- 
mitted equally  in  all  directions,  upward,  down- 
ward, ami  laterally.  These  results  are  simply 
due  to  mobility  of  parts  with  incompressibility, 
in  effect,  of  mass.  But  as  a  consequence  of  this 
equality  of  pressure  on  every  equal  area  within 
a  liquid,  the  remarkable  fact  follows  that  if  on  a 
piston  of  1  square  inch  area,  touching  the  surface 
of  a  confined  body  of  water,  any  pressure,  say  10 
lbs.,  be  exerted,  another  piston  of  any  larger  area, 
say  40  square  inches,  in  contact  with  the  same 
body  of  water,  will  receive  the  given  pressure  on 
every  surface  of  equal  size,  and  consequently 
feel,  and  by  proper  connections  transmit  to  ma- 
chinery, the  original  pressure  of  10  lbs.  multi- 
plied by  the  increase  of  area,  in  this  case  400  lbs. 
In  this  way  a  confined  body  of  liquid  serves,  first, 
as  a  convenient  means  of  transmitting  power, 
and,  friction  not  considered,  in  any  direction  or 
to  any  distance ;  and  secondly,  as  a  means  of  mul- 
tiplying the  action  of  a  power;  so  that  water 
has  been  properly  considered  as  a  7th  element 
of  machinery.  The  principle  now  explained  in- 
cludes all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  construction  and 
action  of  Bramah's  hydrostatic  press ;  although 
in  this  the  power  applied  can  be  further  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  the  lever,  &c,  or  converted 
into  velocity  by  trains  of  wheels.  This  most 
powerful  of  existing  machines  is  used  for  pressing 
paper,  cloth,  gunpowder,  &c,  raising  ships  in 
docks,  or  any  ponderous  bodies.  That  employed 
in  raising  the  immense  tubes  of  the  Britannia 
bridge  had  pistons  whose  respective  areas  were 
as  1  to  354,  and,  with  a  power  on  the  smaller 
of  3.8  tons  to  the  square  inch,  exerted  a  lifting 
force  of  2,G22  tons,  and  was  calculated  to  be 
capable  of  throwing  water  in  a  vacuum  to  a 
height  of  5.4  miles. — But  the  weight  of  the 
upper  parts  of  any  liquid  mass  must  be  sustain- 
ed by  the  lower ;  and  hence,  the  latter  receives 
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a  pressure  from  this  cause  that  is  proportional 
iu  every  case  to  the  depth  or  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  part  considered  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.  A  horizontal  square  inch  of 
surface  at  a  depth  of  1  foot  in  a  liquid  mass  is 
pressed  upon  with  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
column  resting  upon  it,  viz.,  nearly  -J-  lb. ;  at 
the  depth  of  2  feet,  by  double  this,  or  nearly 
T9T  lb. ;  and  so  on.  Every  particle  of  the  liquid 
in  such  square  inch  is  pressed  downward  with 
a  force  due  to  the  weight  of  the  minute  column 
it  sustains.  But  if  a  liquid  be  poured  into  any 
vessel  or  reservoir,  and  no  further  agitation  im- 
parted to  it,  it  soon  comes  completely  to  rest ; 
every  part  is  presently  in  a  state  of  equilibrium; 
and  hence  it  follows,  again,  that  whatever 
pressuro  a  given  particle  or  surface  within  a 
liquid  may  receive  and  exert,  whether  by  the 
weight  of  parts  over  it,  or  by  force  applied  from 
without  upon  a  confined  body  of  it,  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  liquid,  by  reaction,  exert 
against  this  an  equal  pressure  and  in  all  other 
directions,  upward  and  laterally.  If  this  were 
not  so,  the  particles  pressed  upon  must  move ; 
and  a  liquid  mass,  instead  of  coming  to  rest, 
would  be  in  a  state  of  continued  movement 
within  itself.  The  upward  and  lateral  pres- 
sures against  a  liquid  particle  or  any  surface  at 
2  feet  depth,  then,  are  just  twice  as  great  as 
they  are  at  1  foot  depth ;  and  so  for  any  depth 
whatever.  Consequently,  though  a  vessel  with 
perpendicular  sides  receives  on  its  bottom  the 
only  pressure  which  a  solid  filling  it,  as  ice,  is 
capable  of  exerting,  yet  if  the  same  ice  be 
changed  to  water,  there  will  be  the  same  pres- 
sure as  before  on  the  bottom,  and  additional 
pressure  arising  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
With  the  contained  solid,  the  whole  tendency  to 
burst  the  vessel  is  only  equal  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  solid  ;  but  with  the  contained 
liquid,  much  greater.  Hence,  again,  if  a  small 
and  a  large  column  of  liquid  of  equal  heights 
meet  in  a  common  surface  below,  of  any  shape 
or  size,  the  downward  pressures  of  the  two 
columns  being  at  the  same  depth  equal  on  any 
particle  in  the  common  surface  of  the  two,  the 
upward  or  lateral  supporting  pressures  thence 
arising  on  the  two  sides  will  also  be  equal, 
and  the  two  columns  must  perfectly  balance. 
Liquids,  then,  balance  each  other  by  their  pres- 
sures, not  by  their  weights  ;  and  their  pressures 
are  as  their  perpendicular  heights,  not  as  their 
quantities.  This  is  still  true,  though  one  or 
both  the  columns  or  bodies  be  oblique  or  irregu- 
lar, and  though  the  communication  be  by  any 
set  of  tubes,  not  rising  above  the  common  sur- 
face, or  otherwise.  Any  quantity  of  liquid, 
however  small,  then,  must  balance  any  other, 
however  great,  provided  the  perpendicular 
heights  be  the  same.  Of  this  principle,  com- 
monly termed  the  "hydrostatic  paradox,"  a 
familiar  illustration  is  seen  in  the  balancing  of 
the  liquid  in  the  body  of  a  coffee  pot  by  the 
smaller  column  in  the  spout ;  and  in  the  hydro- 
static bellows,  a  few  ounces  of  liquid  may  be 
made  to  balance  many  pounds  of  solid  matter. 


Since  the  pressure  upon  any  vertical  enclosing 
wall  must  increase  regularly  with  the  depth,  it 
follows  that,  in  a  filled  cubical  reservoir,  the 
average  pressure  against  any  side  is  at  half  the 
depth  ;  but  tins  is  also  the  depth  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  that  enclosing  surface.  The  whole 
pressure  of  the  liquid  against  such  vertical  side 
is  just  half  that  on  the  base ;  and  it  is  therefore 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  area  of  tho 
side  into  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity  below 
the  liquid  surface.  Thus,  the  whole  pressure 
received  by  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  filled 
cubical  reservoir  is  3  times  that  on  the  bottom, 
i.  e.,  3  times  the  weight  of  tho  contained  liquid. 
In  case  a  lateral  wall  is  inclined  in  either  direc- 
tion, and  in  case  of  an  inclined  or  horizontal 
bottom,  the  law  above  given  still  holds  true, 
viz.,  the  whole  pressure  on  any  such  surface  is 
equal  to  that  on  a  horizontal  surface  having  the 
same  area,  and  whose  depth  is  the  perpendicular 
depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface 
considered  below  that  of  the  liquid  in  such  re- 
servoir. If  a  distant  body  of  liquid,  as  that  in 
a  larger  reservoir,  communicate  by  pipes  with 
the  confined  body  of  liquid  under  consideration, 
and  have  a  higher  level,  the  principle  is  still  the 
same ;  the  depth  in  this  case  is  that  below  the 
highest  liquid  surface;  so  that,  in  every  case, 
the  pressure  on  a  surface  will  be  determined  by 
its  area  and  the  entire  perpendicular  depth  of 
its  centre  of  gravity,  not  by  the  shape,  size, 
or  connections  of  the  containing  vessel.  From 
the  increase  of  lateral  pressure  with  depth,  or 
"head  of  water,"  follows  the  necessity  of  making 
dams,  flood  gates,  and  locks  proportionally  more 
strong  as  they  descend  below  the  water  surface ; 
and  from  the  relation  of  pressure  to  the  amount 
of  surface,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  principle 
of  the  arch,  the  greater  relative  strength  and 
economy  of  cylindrical  over  prismatic  tubes  for 
conveying  liquids.  The  actual  pressure  on  a 
horizontal  square  foot  at  1  foot  depth  in  pure 
water,  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
viz.,  62.3232  lbs. ;  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  double 
this ;  and  proportionally  for  all  depths.  At 
great  depths,  this  pressure  becomes  enormous; 
and  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  materially 
increases  the  density  or  lessens  the  mobility  of 
water,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  ocean,  it  produces  many  other  and  obvi- 
ous effects.  Sunken  ships  have  the  air  in  the 
pores  of  the  wood  displaced  by  the  water,  be- 
come relatively  heavier  than  water,  and  refuse 
to  rise.  The  side  or  bottom  of  a  ship  being 
broken  in  or  perforated  in  any  way,  water 
rushes  in  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  depth 
of  the  opening,  so  that  it  is  usually  quite  im- 
practicable successfully  to  oppose  a  resistance  to 
it  from  within.  The  liquid  within  the  bodies 
of  fishes,  or  in  the  human  body,  balances  at 
moderate  depths  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent mass,  and  by  itself  would  do  so  at 
any  depth ;  but  at  great  depths  the  delicate 
membranes  or  vessels  of  the  body  give  way 
owing  to  compression  from  without  or  displace- 
ment of  their  fluids,  and  hence  divers,  as  well 
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as  fish,  can  descend  to  limited  depths  only ;  the 
latter  can  descend  150  feet,  but  do  not  usually 
more  than  100  feet.  Pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  in  cities  suffer  a  pressure  on  the  square 
inch  of  about  4J  lbs.  for  every  10  feet  of  descent 
below  the  level  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  and 
require  to  be  made  correspondingly  strong. 
The  outward  pressure  upon  the  lower  third  of 
one  side  of  n  filled  cubical  box  is  just  equal  to 
that  upon  the  upper  two  thirds;  hence,  the 
middle  point  of  a  horizontal  line  at  §  the  depth, 
in  this  case,  will  be  the  point  at  which  a  force 
could  be  applied  from  without  so  as  exactly  to 
sustain  the  whole  pressure  of  the  liquid  from 
within,  and  to  keep  the  side,  if  detached  from 
the  vessel,  in  exact  equilibrium.  This  point  is 
therefore  the  centre  of  pressure,  a  point  that 
can  be  found  for  a  surface  of  any  shape  or  size, 
and  that  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
practical  business  of  opposing  support  to  or 
confining  liquid  bodies.  From  the  relation  of 
liquid  pressures  to  depth  it  follows  also  that 
liquids  in  different  vessels,  in  bodies  of  any  form, 
or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  body,  if  free  to 
move,  can  be  in  equilibrium  and  at  rest  only 
when  their  several  surfaces  stand  at  the  same 
level.  In  consequence  of  the  equality  of  up- 
ward to  downward  pressure  at  any  given  depth 
in  their  mass,  liquids  exert  a  buoyant  or  sup- 
porting power  on  all  solids  immersed  in  them. 
"When  an  egg  floats  in  the  middle  of  a  quantity 
of  the  lye  of  ashes,  neither  rising  to  the  surface 
nor  sinking  to  the  bottom,  it  is  because  the 
density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  egg  is  just 
equal  to  that  of  the  liquid.  Any  solid  displaces 
its  own  volume  of  liquid;  if  then,  in  the  case 
given,  the  density  of  the  former  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  latter,  the  downward  pressure  which  acts 
at  the  under  surface  of  the  egg  is  just  equal  to  the 
upward  pressure  on  the  same  surface  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  columns  of  liquid  around  it  reach- 
ing to  the  same  depth,  and  the  egg  is  in  equilib- 
rium and  at  rest.  But  suppose  the  liquid  made 
denser;  the  surrounding  columns  now  weigh 
and  press  more  than  that  containing  the  egg ; 
the  downward  pressure  at  its  under  surface  is 
less  than  the  upward,  and  it  is  pushed  up  in  con- 
sequence. If  the  liquid  be  made  rarer,  the  egg 
must  sink.  This  is  true  of  any  solid  set  free  or 
immersed  in  a  liquid ;  the  solid  will  always 
6ink  or  rise  until  the  whole  downward  pressure 
acting  on  its  under  surface,  and  due  to  its  own 
weight  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  weight 
of  liquid  above  it,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  whole 
upward  pressure  of  surrounding  columns,  and 
which  is  greater  the  lower  the  body  sinks.  If  the 
body  be  of  less  weight  than  its  own  volume  of 
water,  it  must  float ;  and  it  will  sink  until  it  has 
displaced  a  volume  of  water  whose  weight  is  just 
equal  to  its  own.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
weight  of  boats  or  their  cargo  is  found  by  the 
amount  of  displacement  they  cause  within  a 
reservoir  constructed  for  the  purpose.  All  the 
upward  pressures  acting  upon  the  bottom  of 
any  floating  body,  as  a  ship,  combine  so  as  to 
give  a  single  resultant  pressure  acting  vertically 


upward  ;  and  the  point  at  which  this  is  in  effect 
applied  to  the  floating  body  is  that  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  previous  mass  of  liquid,  now 
displaced.  This  is  for  the  floating  body  the 
centre  of  buoyancy ;  and  the  degree  of  support 
the  body  receives  is  termed  its  buoyancy.  Glas9 
or  iron  floats  on  quicksilver,  but  sinks  in  wa- 
ter ;  and  some  kinds  of  wood  which  float  on 
water  sink  in  oil  or  alcohol.  The  buoyancy 
of  a  body  may  be  increased  by  incorporating 
or  connecting  with  it  bodies  or  tight  spaces, 
having  a  certain  volume  with  very  small  den- 
sity. Thus,  the  human  body  is  made  more 
buoyant  by  an  attachment  of  inflated  bags  or 
other  contrivances,  known  as  life  preservers; 
empty  boxes,  termed  "  camels,"  are  used  to 
lighten  ships  over  shoals,  or  to  raise  those  that 
are  sunk,  being  first  let  down  filled  with  water, 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body  to  be  lifted, 
and  then  exhausted  by  pumping,  while  air  is 
allowed  to  enter.  This  is  also  the  philosophy 
of  the  life  boat,  and  of  the  recently  invented 
diving  engine,  the  nautilus,  which  rises  or  sinks 
in  water  according  as  certain  chambers  are  filled 
with  air  or  water,  just  as  fish  ascend  and  de- 
scend by  inflating  or  emptying  the  air  bladder. 
In  fact,  it  is  upon  the  principle  now  stated  that 
the  materials  of  wooden  or  iron,  ships  can  be 
made  buoyant;  the  air  filling  their  hold,  like  that 
in  a  caldron  kettle  floating  on  water,  is  really, 
so  long  as  the  water  cannot  enter  to  displace 
it,  incorporate  with  the  solids  in  a  single  body, 
and  gives  levity  to  the  whole.  Floating  bodies 
may  have  equilibrium  of  three  kinds:  1,  neu- 
tral, or  indifferent  equilibrium,  when  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  solid  is  at  the  same  point 
with  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  the  solid  will 
rest  indifferently  in  any  position ;  2,  ordinary 
stable  equilibrium,  when  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  below  that  of  buoyancy,  and  the  body  can 
oscillate  about  its  position,  like  a  pendulum, 
but  does  not  easily  overturn ;  3,  unstable,  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  above,  and  the  least  in- 
clination must  overturn  the  body.  But  in  a 
body  floating  as  a  ship  and  oscillating  by  winds 
or  waves,  mathematical  analysis  discovers  a 
third  point,  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
which,  through  any  ordinary  swing  of  the  ship, 
keeps  its  place  at  every  moment  in  a  vertical 
line  over  the  changing  centre  of  the  displaced 
liquid ;  this  is  called  the  meta-centre,  and  its 
peculiarity  is,  that  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  ship  and  cargo  be  kept  below  it,  even 
though  above  that  of  buoyancy,  the  ship  still 
possesses  stable  equilibrium,  righting  itself  after 
ordinary  disturbances  of  position.  A  ship  is 
thus  rather  a  supported  than  a  suspended  body, 
and  yet  enjoys  a  good  degree  of  stability ;  in- 
deed, if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  too  much  de- 
pressed, the  oscillations  of  the  hull  are  unfavor- 
ably increased  in  sweep.  II.  Hydrodynamics, 
or  Hydraulics.  Under  this  head  three  general 
cases  are  to  be  considered  :  that  of  liquids  issu- 
ing from  orifices ;  their  flow  through  tubes,  or 
in  streams ;  and  the  effects  of  the  momentum 
and  impact  of  liquids,  including  the  case  of 
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bodies  moving  through  them.  If  an  orifice  in 
a  ve.-sel  present  downward,  and  the  column  of 
liquid  over  it  be  short,  this  will  simply  drop 
out  by  its  own  weight,  starting  at  a  velocity  of 
0.  But  if  a  considerable  depth  of  liquid  bo 
above,  its  gravity  produces  a  corresponding 
pressure  on  its  base,  or  on  that  liquid  which  is 
near  it;  so  that,  if  a  plug  be  removed  from  an 
orifice  in  or  close  to  the  base,  the  liquid  starts 
at  once  into  rapid  motion.  Theoretically,  the 
velocity  with  which  it  thus  starts  to  move  is 
equal  to  that  which  a  body  would  acquire  in 
falling  freely,  in  vacuo,  from  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  to  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  If  this  depth 
be  16  feet,  the  initial  velocity  will  be  32  feet 
per  second,  and  so  on.  The  velocity  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  density  of  the  liquid,  being  de- 
termined solely  by  the  depth  below  the  surface  ; 
and  it  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
depth,  being  5  times  as  rapid  at  a  depth  of  25 
feet  as  at  1  foot.  If  the  liquid  in  the  vessel 
be  kept  at  the  same  level,  the  quantity  dis- 
charged in  a  given  time  will  be  in  theory  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  escaping  jet  at  the  orifice  into  the  length 
of  jet  delivered.  The  time  required  by  a  ves- 
sel to  empty  itself  is  to  the  time  required,  when 
it  is  kept  constantly  full,  to  discharge  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  as  2  to  1  ;  and  the  spaces  de- 
scribed by  the  surface  in  its  descent  in  a  column 
of  equal  size  throughout,  are  as  the  odd  num- 
bers, *  *  *  9,  7,  5,  3,  1.  Thus,  these  spaces 
measure  equal  times,  as  in  the  clepsydra,  or 
water  'clock.  Since  liquids  are  not  perfectly 
mobile,  and  their  exit  at  an  orifice  must  be  re- 
tarded by  cohesion  and  friction,  the  results  thus 
far  given  are  much  modified  in  practice.  When 
a  liquid  flows  through  an  orifice  in  a  vessel, 
eddies  an?  formed  about  the  sides  of  the  orifice, 
preventing  the  escape  of  a  jet  equivalent  to  its 
full  size ;  and  owing  to  these,  and  to  accelera- 
tion of  velocity,  if  the  jet  be  downward,  it 
rapidly  contracts  in  its  diameter.  At  a  distance 
outside  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  ori- 
fice, it  is  contracted  to  f  or  f  its  area  at  first ; 
and  this  part  has  been  called  the  "  contracted 
vein."  Savart  has  shown  that  below  this  the 
stream  still  contracts,  though  less  rapidly. 
Through  a  certain  length  the  jet  seems  to' re- 
main entire  and  pellucid ;  but  it  soon  becomes 
turbid,  being  broken  into  drops  in  a  series  of 
layers.  Savart  also  found  that  these  alternately 
flatten  laterally  and  elongate,  forming  what  he 
has  called  ventral  segments  and  nodes.  These 
layers  separate  more  widely  as  they  descend 
with  increased  rapidity  ;  but  falling  through 
great  heights,  the  whole  may  finally  be  dissi- 
pated in  a  mist.  The  formation  of  the  drops 
doubtless  takes  place  in  consequence  of  pulsa- 
tions in  the  liquid,  originating  at  the  moment 
of  its  passage  through  the  orifice.  In  this  view 
the  most  recent  and  careful  investigator  of  the 
subject,  Plateau  ("  Philosophical  Magazine," 
Oct.  1856),  essentially  coincides.  A  musical 
sound  is  produced  at  the  orifice,  and  undoubt- 
edly by  the  action  of  molecular  forces  similar 


to  those  which  determine  the  "  singing"  of 
burning  jets  of  gas.  Owing  to  disturbing  in- 
fluences such  as  those  now  named,  the  actual 
efflux  of  a  liquid  is  always  much  less  than  the 
theoretical.  Through  a  thin  wall  not  more  than 
15  feet  in  depth,  the  former  is  only  about  64 
parts  in  100  of  the  latter.  A  short  pipe  insert- 
ed so  as  to  reach  within  the  orifice  diminishes 
the  flow ;  not  reaching  within,  and  having  a 
length  of  twice  its  diameter,  it  increases  the 
efflux  to  82  parts ;  having  the  form  of  the  con- 
tracted vein,  to  95  parts;  and  when  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  approach  the  tube  within  in  para- 
boloid form,  and  the  tube  itself  is  trumpet- 
shaped,  the  discharge  may  equal  or  exceed  that 
required  by  theory.  Liquid  jets  from  the  sides 
of  vessels  may  be  considered  as  discharges  of 
continuous  bodies  of  projectiles  (drops)  slightly 
held  together  by  cohesion.  In  practice,  such 
a  jet  directed  upward  falls  considerably  short 
of  reaching  the  height  of  the  liquid  surface 
in  the  vessel  or  reservoir.  When  the  jet  is 
directed  horizontally  it  tends,  but  for  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  to  describe  a  curve  in 
form  of  a  parabola.  All  the  results  now  stated 
are  further  modified  in  those  semi-liquids  which 
have  greater  or  less  viscidity,  as  sirup,  fixed  oils, 
&e. — In  theory,  cylindrical  tubes  of  the  same 
length,  having  their  diameters  as  2  to  1,  should 
deliver  in  the  same  time  quantities  of  liquid  that 
are  as  4  to  1 ;  and  generally,  the  quantities  will 
be  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters.  But  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  friction  is  relatively  greater 
the  smaller  the  tube,  it  results  in  practice  that 
two  tubes  will  not  deliver  quantities  that  are  as 
those  squares,  but  the  larger  will  aftbrd  propor- 
tionally more.  Under  the  same  conditions,  a 
tube  70  yards  long  of  the  same  size  with  another 
that  is  1  inch  long,  will  deliver  only  about  £ 
the  quantity  of  liquid ;  two  pipes  of  2  and  1 
inch  diameter,  100  feet  long,  yield  quantities  as 
5  to  1,  not  as  4  to  1 ;  and  to  secure  a  given  dis- 
charge by  a  long  pipe,  its  diameter  must  usually 
be  i  greater  than  that  required  by  theory.  In 
tubes  of  unequal  size  in  different  parts,  and  kept 
filled,  the  flow  is  somewhat  quickened  at  the  con- 
tracted portions  so  as  in  a  degree  to  compensate 
for  loss  of  capacity  ;  if  any  portion  is  greatly  en- 
larged, eddies  are  formed  in  it,  and  the  flow  is 
retarded  ;  as  it  is  also  by  greatly  diminishing  the 
caliber,  as  is  done  by  cocks,  and  in  aeriform 
fluids  by  dampers.  If  a  single  pipe  terminate 
in  several  smaller  ones,  the  velocity  in  the 
smaller  is  less,  unless  their  collective  area  be 
made  as  much  larger  than  that  of  the  single  one 
as  the  friction  arising  within  them  is  greater ; 
a  principle  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  arteries 
and  capillaries  in  the  animal  body.  And  any 
pipe  will  deliver  in  a  given  time  a  quantity  of 
liquid  that  is  greater  in  proportion  as  its  inner 
surface  is  smooth;  as  the  liquid  is  one  having  less 
adhesion  for  the  pipe  ;  as  the  head  of  water  and 
rapidity  of  descent  of  the  pipe  are  increased ;  as 
the  bore  is  more  nearly  uniform;  and  as  the  curves 
in  its  course  are  more  gradual,  or  its  direction 
approaches  a  straight  line.   Singularly,  too,  even 
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with  long  tubes  the  amount  delivered  is  increas- 
ed by  shaping  the  exit  of  the  reservoir  into  the 
tube  in  form  of  a  paraboloid,  and  still  more  by 
terminating  the  tube  in  a  conical  opening,  en- 
larging outward.  If  a  current  of  water  be  sent 
through  a  cistern,  the  cohesion  of  the  water 
will  draw  along  with  it  that  on  either  side,  until 
the  contents  of  the  cistern  will  stand  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  stream  itself;  and  Yenturi,  who 
discovered  this  fact,  availed  himself  of  it  to 
drain  a  marsh  near  Modena,  by  turning  through 
it  a  neighboring  rapid  stream.  So,  Magnus 
found  a  jet  of  about  J  inch  diameter  directed 
upward  through  a  spout  of  ^  inch  diameter  in  a 
reservoir  to  arrest  in  a  degree  the  escape  of 
liquid  around  it,  and  maintain  the  level  within 
at  some  10  inches  above  the  orifice. — The  force 
of  impact  between  a  liquid  and  a  solid  body 
moving  in  or  against  it,  may  arise  from  motion 
of  either,  or  of  both,  and  in  the  same  or  in  oppo- 
site directions.  If  one  only  be  moving,  the 
resistance  or  impact  is  generally  stated  as  the 
square  of  its  velocity  ;  if  both,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, as  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  velocities ; 
both  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  square  of  the 
difference.  A  body  having  1  square  foot  of 
surface,  at  right  angles  to  its  course,  and  im- 
pelled forward  just  below  the  surface  of  water 
with  the  velocity  it  would  acquire  in  falling  the 
first  second  (2  X  16rV  ft.=a  uniform  velocity 
of  386  inches  per  second),  will  meet  with  a 
resistance  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  193  inches  in  height  and  of  1  square 
foot  base,  i.  e.,  about  1,003  lbs.  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  unit  of  resistance  in  such  cases ; 
but  the  resistance  must  be  proportionally  in- 
creased for  greater  depths,  and  calculated  on 
the  principle  of  resolution  of  forces,  when  the 
solid,  like  the  bow  of  a  ship,  presents  its  sur- 
face obliquely,  not  at  right  angles  to  the  liquid 
body  to  be  displaced.  At  very  great  velocities, 
however,  the  resistance  is  found  practically  to 
be  increased  in  much  higher  than  the  duplicate 
ratio  above  given  ;  and  owing  to  the  mobility 
of  water,  long  tapering  bows,  which  give  time 
for  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  liquid,  do 
not  experience,  in  proportion  to  that  felt  upon 
those  more  square-built,  even  the  full  theoretical 
resistance  due  to  the  amount  and  obliquity  of 
surface  they  present. 

HYDROMETER  (Gr.  ibcop,  water,  andMerpov, 
measure),  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
specific  gravities  of  fluids,  the  principle  of 
which  has  already  been  explained  under  Are- 
ometer. A  variety  of  these  instruments  have 
been  iutrod  uced  in  different  countries.  Baume's 
is  generally  recognized  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  much  used, 
especially  for  liquids  heavier  than  water.  It  is 
made  of  two  sorts,  one  for  liquids  lighter,  and  the 
other  for  those  heavier  than  water,  and  of  these 
there  are  varieties  for  special  liquids.  For  acids 
or  salts  the  instrument  is  graduated  by  sinking 
it  first  in  pure  water,  and  ballasting  it  so  that 
the  water  line  shall  be  near  the  top  of  the  stem. 
This  fixes  the  zero  point.     It  is  then  floated  in 


a  solution  of  15  parts  by  weight  of  dry  common 
salt  in  85  parts  of  distilled  water;  and  the 
point  cut  by  the  water  line  is  marked  15°. 
From  these  the  whole  6tem  is  divided  into  de- 
grees, which  should  reach  to  6G°  for  sulphuric 
acid.  The  greater  the  degree  indicated  in  its 
use,  the  more  dense  is  the  fluid.  For  spirituous 
liquors  the  zero  point  upon  the  stem  is  deter- 
mined from  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  dry  salt  in 
90  of  water,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
stem  should  be  out  of  the  fluid.  The  10°  point 
is  given  by  pure  water,  and  the  degrees  are  from 
these  marked  upward,  even  to  70°  for  sulphuric 
ether ;  the  larger  the  degree  indicated  the  lighter 
is  the  fluid.  Instruments  for  special  uses  are 
made  from  these,  but  with  short  range  adapted 
for  their  particular  service.  The  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquid  is  ascertained  from  the  indication  of 
the  hydrometer  of  the  first  class  by  the  formula, 

P=lib  i  and  of  the  2d  class>  ty  ?=5ib ;  d 
being  the  degree  given  by  the  scale.  But  tables 
are  prepared  for  convenient  reference. — Oar- 
tier's  hydrometer  is  also  much  used  in  commerce, 
especially  by  the  French.  It  is  made  by  adopt- 
ing the  22°  point  of  Baume,  and  dividing  the  16 
degrees  on  each  side  of  this  into  15  equal  de- 
grees. The  degrees  of  Cartier  (C.)  are  convert- 
ed into  those  of  Baume  (B.),  and  reciprocallv, 
by  the  formula,  16C=15B+22  ;  whence  the 
specific  gravity,  #,  corresponding  to  C.  degrees 
=,.^tr     The  hydrometers  of  Baume  and  Car- 


tier  are  based  on  a  temperature  of  12.5°  cent. 
(54.5°  F.) ;  and  when  used  for  a  liquid  at  a 
different  temperature,  allowance  is  to  be  made, 
as  given  in  the  tables. — In  Great  Britain,  Twad- 
dell's  hydrometer  is  in  general  use  for  dense 
liquids.  It  is  so  graduated  that  the  specific 
gravity  may  be  deduced  by  multiplying  the 
degree  indicated  by  5  and  adding  1000,  water 
being  reckoned  1000  ;  thus  12°  Twaddell  indi- 
cates a  specific  gravity  of  1060  or  1.06. 

HYDROPATHY  (Gr.  v8<op,  water,  and  ™dor, 
affection  or  disease),  a  system  of  treatment  of 
diseases  mainly  or  exclusively  by  the  use  of 
water  and  of  the  known  hygienic  agencies. 
Hygienic  management  in  some  form,  as  a  resort 
to  exercise,  or,  in  diseases  induced  by  luxurious 
living,  to  abstemiousness,  dates  from  the  ear- 
liest conception  of  a  healing  art ;  and  it  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  physiological  science, 
until  within  the  present  century  the  laws  and 
claims  of  hygiene  have  become  appreciated  as 
never  before.  The  physicians  of  very  early 
times  seem  also  to  have  employed  water  as  a 
remedy  in  certain  febrile,  inflammatory,  and 
surgical  maladies;  a  usage  recommended,  among 
other  early  medical  writers,  by'  nippocrates, 
Galen,  and  Avicenna.  In  the  18th  century  Sir 
John  Floyer  and  Dr.  Baynard,  in  England,  re- 
sorted to  bathing  almost  exclusively  in  chronic 
diseases;  as  did  F.  Hoffmann  and  Hahn  on  the 
continent.  Dr.  James  Currie  in  1797  published 
highly  favorable  reports  of  the  effects  of  water, 
chiefly  by  affusion,  in  many  diseases.  But  the 
distinctive  "  water  cure,"  or  hydropathy,  owes 
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its  origin  to  the  fertility  of  invention  of  a  Sile- 
sian  peasant,  Vincent  Priessnitz.  Having  at  the 
age  of  13  sprained  his  wrist,  young  Priessnitz 
intuitively  applied  it  to  the  pump;  and  after- 
ward, to  continue  the  relief  thus  obtained,  he 
bound  upon  it  an  Uimchlag,  or  wet  bandage. 
Rewettingthis  as  it  became  dry,  be  reduced  the 
inflammation,  but  excited  a  rash  on  the  surface 
of  the  part.  Soon  after,  baving  crushed  bis 
thumb,  and  again  applying  the  bandage,  tbe 
pain  once  more  subsided,  but  tbe  rash  reappear- 
ed. He  inferred  that  the  rash  indicated  an  im- 
pure blood ;  and  this  conclusion  was  strengthen- 
ed by  the  result  of  experiments  whicb  be  was 
induced  to  try  upon  injuries  and  ulcers  in  the 
case  of  some  of  bis  neighbors,  since  tbe  rasb 
in  some  instances  appeared  after  tbe  treatment, 
and  in  otbers  did  not.  Thus  he  was  led  to 
frame  for  himself  a  humoral  pathology  of  all 
diseases,  and  a  doctrine  of  the  elimination  of 
morbific  matters  by  "  crisis."  According  to 
this  view,  the  cure  of  disease  is  to  be  effected 
by  favoring  tbe  activity  of  those  organs  through 
which  the  purification  of  the  system  is  carried 
on,  and,  through  a  regulated  and  pure  dietary 
and  correct  regimen,  preventing  further  morbid 
accumulations.  In  his  19th  year,  being  run 
over  by  a  cart,  Priessnitz  bad  some  ribs  broken 
and  received  severe  bruises  ;  on  learning  that 
the  physicians  pronounced  his  case  hopeless,  he 
tore  off  their  bandages,  and  recovered  under 
the  renewed  application  of  the  Umschlag,  and 
replaced  his  ribs  by  inflating  the  lungs  while 
pressing  the  abdomen  against  a  window  sill. 
This  incident  confirmed  the  idea  and  inau- 
gurated the  practice  of  the  water  cure.  In  the 
new  practice,  its  author  discovered  in  rapid 
succession  the  means  of  securing  either  cooling, 
heating,  or  soothing  effects  by  compresses ;  then, 
the  sponge  bath,  the  wet-sheet  packing,  the 
sitz,  foot,  arm,  and  other  partial  baths,  the 
douche,  the  stream  bath,  the  dripping  sheet, 
the  plunge,  the  tepid  shallow  bath,  dry-blanket 
packing,  &c.  The  pail  douche  of  Dr.  E.  Johnson 
is  one  of  the  very  few  additions  since  made  to  this 
list  of  measures.  Unquestionably,  Priessnitz's 
earlier  treatment,  especially  after  the  opening 
in  1829  of  the  famous  Griifenberg  cure,  was  too 
incessant  and  severe,  and  often  borne  only 
through  the  vital  tenacity,  whatever  their  mal- 
adies, of  the  class  of  invalids  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  Along  with  this  was  introduced 
a  rigorous,  but  in  some  respects  mistaken  hy- 
giene, including  the  very  free  use  of  a  plain  and 
peculiar  diet,  much  walking  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  disuse  of  flannel  undergarments  and  of 
soft  beds.  The  water  appliances  have  since 
been  rendered  more  mild,  and  in  the  United 
States  necessarily  so.  The  number  of  instances, 
however,  of  decided  restoration  to  health  among 
the  invalids  (many  of  them  afflicted  with  the 
worst  forms  and  complications  of  disease,  and 
abandoned  to  incurability  by  the  prevalent  med- 
ication of  the  day)  who  flocked  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gra- 
fenberg cure,  sufficiently  explains  the  rapid 
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spread  of  the  new  system.  This  was  first  dis- 
tinctly brought  to  the  notice  of  the  English 
public  about  the  year  1840,  by  a  book  put  forth 
by  a  former  patient  of  Priessnitz,  Capt.  Claridge, 
and  entitled  "  Hydropathy,  or  the  Cold  Water 
Cure."  In  Germany,  under  Erancke,  Weiss, 
Munde,  and  others,  the  enthusiastic  treatise  of 
the  first  of  whom  did  much  to  spread  the  sys- 
tem, several  new  establishments  had  already 
sprung  up.  On  March  17,  1842,  the  hydro- 
pathic society  was  formed  in  London,  for  the 
purpose,  among  others,  of  collecting  information 
in  regard  to  Priessnitz  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  reported  cures.  Drs.  Wilson,  Johnson,  and 
Gully  were  first  to  embrace  the  practice,  the 
first  two  early  lecturing  before  the  new  society, 
and  all  soon  establishing  institutions  of  their 
own.  The  writings  of  Drs.  Gully  and  Johnson 
contributed  much  to  spread  the  system  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  a  later  day  they  were  ably  second- 
ed by  Bulwer's  "  Confessions  of  a  Water  Patient," 
detailing  incidents  of  his  restoration  to  health 
at  the  Malvern  establishment.  The  earliest  pop- 
ular information  concerning  water  treatment  in 
the  United  States  was  through  a  letter  publish- 
ed about  1843,  from  H.  C.  Wright,  himself  at 
the  time  a  patient  under  Priessnitz;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  the  earnest  statements 
and  appeals,  through  a  like  channel,  of  J.  H. 
Gray  of  Boston  and  A.  J.  Colvin  of  Albany. 
Drs.  Schiefferdeeker,  Wesselhoeft,  and  Shew 
seem  to  have  been  tbe  first  to  enter  upon  the 
new  practice  in  the  United  States ;  while  tho 
first  establishment  appears  to  have  been  that 
opened  in  1844  at  No.  63  Barclay  st.,  New  York. 
Of  this,  David  Cambell,  also  the  originator  of 
the  existing  "  Water-Cure  Journal,"  was  pro- 
prietor, and  Joel  Shew  physician.  Early  in 
May,  1S4-5.  was  opened  the  establishment  at 
New  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  under  Dr.  Shew, 
and  the  more  widely  celebrated  one  at  Brattle- 
borough,  Yt.,  under  Dr.  Wesselhoeft.  The  latter, 
having  explored  the  country  from  Florida  to 
Maine,  selected  Brattleborough  on  account  of 
the  superior  purity  of  the  water  of  a  spring 
there.  Probably  there  are  at  the  present  time, 
scattered  throughout  this  country  and  Europe, 
more  than  200  establishments  of  this  kind. 
Several  works  relating  to  hydropathy,  and  of 
interest  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  have  been 
issued  in  tbe  United  States,  especially  by  Drs. 
Shew  and  Trail ;  but  in  this  respect  the  prac- 
tice experiences  the  want,  incident  to  the  in- 
fancy of  almost  all  systems,  of  a  comprehensive 
and  philosophical  exposition  of  its  principles 
and  their  application.  A  school  in  the  city  of 
New  York  teaching  the  doctrines  of  this  system, 
perhaps  the  only  one  now  in  existence,  received 
a  charter  from  the  state  legislature  in  1S57. 

HYDROPHOBIA  (Gr.  iSwp,  water,  and 
(f)ol3fonai,  to  fear ;  Lat.  rabies  canina,  canine 
madness).  This  appalling  disease  has  been  long 
known.  Homer  speaks  of  madness  occurring 
in  dogs.  Aristotle  denies  that  man  is  ever  af- 
fected by  it,  but  soon  after  it  was  described  as 
occurring  hi  man  :  and  from  that  time  to  this 
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notices  of  it  abound  among  medical  authors. 
The  disease  is  propagated  by  the  dog,  the  wolf, 
and  the  jackal ;  the  cat  likewise  is  capable  of 
communicating  it;  and  Youatt  gives  an  instance 
in  which  a  groom,  whose  hand  was  scratched 
by  the  tooth  of  a  horse  laboring  under  it,  be- 
came affected  with  hydrophobia.      Man   and 
most  if  not  all  of  the  domestic  animals  are  capa- 
ble of  contracting  the  disease,  but  whether  they 
are  capable  of  communicating  it  is  still  unde- 
cided.    For  man  to  contract  it,  the  saliva  of  the 
mad  dog  must  be  applied  either  to  a  mucous 
membrane  or  to  an  abraded  surface ;  the  mere 
contact  of  the  poison  with  the  unbroken  skin 
will  not,  except  under  very  rare  circumstances, 
produce  the  disease.     The  period  that  elapses 
between  the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease  varies  exceedingly  ;  the 
greater  number  of  cases  occur  between  the  80th 
and  the  59th  day  ;  some  have  occurred  earlier, 
and  a  few  as  late  as  6,  7,  9,  and  even  19  months 
after  the  reception  of  the  wound  ;  in  the  one  or 
two  instances  on  record  in  which  a  still  longer 
period  has  elapsed,  the  patient  has  probably  been 
reinoculated  with  the  virus.     The  first  symptom 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  pain 
or  some  uneasy  sensation  in  the  cicatrix  of  the 
original  wound,  which  extends  toward  the  trunk. 
The  wound  itself  sometimes  becomes  red,  livid, 
or  inflamed,  or  it  may  open  afresh,  discharging 
a  peculiar  ichor.     This  is  the  period  of  recru- 
descence, and  though  not  always  noticed  occurs 
probably  in  every  case.     Commonly  within  2 
or  3  days  after  this  stage  of  recrudescence,  rarely 
later  than  6,  during  which  period  the  patient 
remains  ill  and  uncomfortable,  the  3d  and  final 
stage  of  the  complaint  commences.     A  feeling 
of  painful  stiffness  occurs  about  the  back  of  the 
neck,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  jaw  and  root 
of  the  tongue ;  the  breathing  is  hurried,  and 
sighing  is  frequent ;  the  patient  finds  himself 
unable  to  swallow  fluids,  every  attempt  to  do  so 
bringing  on  a  fit  of  the  most  distressing  sobbing 
and  choking ;  during  this  paroxysm  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  are  seen  to  be  spas- 
modically contracted.    The  patient  is  tormented 
with  thirst,  and  the  paroxysms  are  often  excited 
by  the  sight  or  sound  of  water ;  even  a  polished 
surface  or  a  current  of  air  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  bring  them  on.     The  mind  seems  excited; 
the  patient  appears  alarmed,  is  anxious,  irrita- 
ble, and  suspicious;  often  a  degree  of  delirium 
or  mania  supervenes.     lie  is  annoyed  by  the 
secretion  of  a  thick  viscid  saliva,  and  tries  to 
free  himself  from  it  by  blowing  and  spitting. 
Vomiting  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  matter  is 
often  present,  sighing  is  frequent  and  peculiar, 
and  the  pulse  rapidly  becomes  weak  and  fre- 
quent.    Death  commonly  takes  place  on  the  2d 
or  3d  day,  though  it  has  happened  within  24 
hours,  and  has  been  delayed  to  the  9th  day.     In 
some  few  cases,  toward  the  close  of  the  disease, 
a  remission  of  the  symptoms  takes  place,  when 
the  patient  is  able  to  eat  and  drink,  and  appears 
composed ;  in  this  condition  he  may  sink  into 
a  sleep  which  is  but  the  precursor  of  death,  or 


he  expires  in  a  sudden  and  general  convulsion. 
Examination  after  death  throws  no  light  on  the 
phenomena  of  hydrophobia.     There  are  no  ap- 
pearances found  peculiar  to  it.     Evidences  of 
inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  and 
larynx  are  commonly  present,  but  they  are  re- 
sults rather  than  causes  of  the  disease. — It  has 
been  maintained,  and  is  still  maintained  by  some 
authorities,  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  hy- 
drophobia, and  that  the  phenomena  are  caused 
by  fear  acting  on  a  sensitive  organization.     The 
uniformity  of  the  symptoms,  the  effect  of  the 
poison  upon  other  animals,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  infants  and  idiots,  refute  this 
hypothesis.  Hysteria  sometimes  imitates  hydro- 
phobia, as  it  does  every  other  disease,  and  ap- 
prehension has  reproduced  some  of  its  symp- 
toms, but  these  cases  can  readily  be  discrim- 
inated.    Some  well  authenticated  cases  are  on 
record    where  the  disease   has  occurred  and 
proved  fatal,  and  yet  in  which  the  patient  had 
not  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  so  that  a 
hydrophobia  of  spontaneous  origin  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  most  authorities;  but  in  these  rare 
cases  may  not  the  origin  of  the  inoculation  have 
escaped  notice?     Some  singular  instances  are 
related  by  Mr.  Youatt  of  the  mode  in  wrhich  the 
poison  may  be  propagated.     A  man  was  ob- 
served attempting  to  untie  a  knot  in  a  cord 
with  his  teeth ;  two  months  after  he  perished 
of  hydrophobia.     The  cord  had  been  used  to 
tie  up  a  mad  dog.     A  woman  had  her  dress 
torn  by  a  mad  dog,  and  in  mending  it   she 
pressed  the  seam  with  her  teeth  and  was  inoc- 
ulated.    Of  a  number  of  persons  ^bitten  by  a 
rabid  dog,  how  many  will  be  attacked  with  hy- 
drophobia ?     J.  Hunter  says  that  in  one  instance 
of  21  persons  bitten  only  one  was  attacked. 
Dr.  Hamilton  thinks  the  proportion  is  1  in  25. 
In  a  case  that  occurred  near  Senlis  in  France, 
where  by  the  order  of  the  government  the  most 
accurate  inquiries  were  made,  out  of  15  persons 
bitten  5  were  attacked.     The  bite  of  the  rabid 
wrolf  seems  more  fatal  than  that  of  the  dog; 
thus  out  of  114  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves 
67  died. — When  hydrophobia  is  characteristi- 
cally developed,  the  patient  dies ;  there  is  no  au- 
thenticated case  of  cure  on  record.     By  the  use 
of  chloroform  and  narcotics  we  may  relieve  the 
agony  of  the  patient,  but  that  is  all.     As  a  pro- 
phylactic, the  only  sure  means  is  the  complete 
excision  of  the  part  bitten.     To  accomplish  this, 
Abernethy  recommends  that   a  bit  of  wood 
sharpened  to  a  likeness  of  the  dog's  tooth  be 
thrust  into  the  part  and  then  cut  out  without 
the  knife's  coming  in  contact  with  the  wood. 
Where  this  will  not  be  permitted,  caustics  may 
be  liberally  employed,  and  of  these  the  best  are 
perhaps  nitric  acid  and  strong  liquid  ammonia. 
Mr.  Youatt  uses  lunar  caustic  with  success. 
HYDROSTATICS.     See  HTDEOMEcnANics. 
HYDROSULPHURIC    ACID,    SuLFnvDBio 
Acid,  or  Sulpiiiketted  Hydeogen,  a  gaseous 
compound  first  examined  by  Scheele  in  1777 ; 
symbol,  SH;  chemical  equivalent  17.  It  consists 
of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  sulphur 
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vapor  condensed  into  two  volumes,  which  form 
its  combining  measure.  Its  density  is  1191.2,  air 
being  1000.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  bas  a  slight  acid 
reaction,  and  a  most  offensive  odor,  recognized 
in  rotten  eggs,  dock  mud,  cesspools,  many  mine- 
ral waters,  and  putrefying  organic  matters  con- 
taining sulphur.  It  extinguishes  flame,  but  burns 
itself  in  contact  with  air  with  a  blue  flame, 
depositing  sulphur.  It  is  condensed  by  a  pres- 
sure of  17  atmospheres  at  50°  into  a  colorless 
liquid,  and  was  solidified  by  Faraday  by  cooling 
to  — 122°  into  a  white  crystalline  translucent 
substance.  "Water  absorbs  2-£  times  its  volume  of 
the  gas;  alcohol  6  volumes.  It  blackens  the 
salts  of  lead  and  of  many  other  metals,  forming 
sulphurets  of  the  metals.  These  being  insoluble 
and  made  readily  visible  by  their  peculiar  colors, 
even  in  minute  quantity,  the  acid  is  a  conve- 
nient test  for  determining  the  presence  of  the 
metals  in  solutions,  and  distinguishing  them  by 
the  color  of  the  precipitate  and  its  other  prop- 
erties. Its  aqueous  solution  and  its  solution 
in  ammonia  (hydrosulphuret  of  ammonium)  are 
among  the  useful  chemical  reagents.  The  gas 
is  exceedingly  noxious  to  inhale.  Thenard  found 
that  a  small  bird  would  die  in  air  containing 
tsVo  Pai'k  °f  ^,  and  ahorse  in  air  that  contained 
25?j  of  the  gas.  It  is  also  stated  that  fatal  ac- 
cidents have  occurred  to  grave  diggers  by  this 
gas  suddenly  issuing  from  coffins  exposed  in 
digging;  but  these  may  possibly  have  been  ow- 
ing to  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  more  sudden  in 
its  effects  upon  animal  life  than  other  gases. 
The  gas  is  neutralized  and  decomposed  by  chlo- 
rine and  iodine,  which  unite  with  its  hydrogen  ; 
and  the  former,  furnished  by  chloride  of  lime 
wet  with  strong  vinegar,  is  a  convenient  anti- 
dote and  disinfectant  of  the  gas.  Nitrate  of  lead, 
chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate 
of  manganese  are  also  efficacious  in  this  respect. 
The  presence  of  the  gas  is  detected  by  its  odor, 
and  by  its  blackening  a  paper  wet  with  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
coloration of  white  lead  paint  in  the  apartments 
of  houses,  also  of  the  blackening  of  silver  spoons 
when  these  are  used  with  boiled  eggs,  the  al- 
bumen of  the  white  of  the  egg  furnishing  the 
sulphur  for  the  production  of  the  gas. — To  pre- 
pare hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  ingredients  em- 
ployed are  a  protosulphuret  of  iron,  made  by 
exposing  to  a  low  red  heat  4  parts  of  coarse  sul- 
phur and  7  of  iron  filings,  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  By  pouring  the  acid  upon  broken  lumps 
of  the  former  compound  placed  in  a  gas  bottle, 
the  gas  is  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  in  a  bell 
glass  over  water  at  80°  or  90°,  or  over  brine.  It 
is  absorbed  by  cold  water.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
tersulphuret  of  antimony.  The  reactions  in 
each  case  are  thus  expressed:  FeS+HO,  S03 
yield  FeO,  S03+SH;  3HCl+SbS3  Yield  Sb 
Cla+8SII. 

HYDRUNTDM.     See  Otranto. 

HYERES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Var,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a  hill,  11  m. 
E.  of  Toulon,  and  3  m.  from  the  Mediterranean  ; 


pop.  9,96G.  The  principal  edifices  are  :  the  old 
church,  one  of  the  most  singular  structures  in 
France ;  and  an  ancient  chateau,  now  used  as  a 
town  hall.  In  the  principal  square  is  a  column, 
surmounted  by  a  white  marble  bust  of  the  cele- 
brated Massillon,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
Hyeres  is  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  winter 
residences  in  the  S.  of  France,  and  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  invalids.  Remains  of  an  ancient 
Roman  city  exist  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  road- 
stead opposite  the  town,  and  belonging  to  it, 
is  a  group  of  small  islands  called  the  isles  of 
Hyeres,  two  of  which  are  fortified. 

HYGIEIA,  or  Hygea,  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of  ^Escula- 
pius.  She  was  represented  by  artists  as  a  virgin 
in  flowing  garments  feeding  a  serpent  from  a 
cup ;  the  poets  speak  of  her  as  a  smiling  goddess 
with  bright  glances,  and  a  favorite  of  Apollo. 
By  the  Romans  she  was  in  time  identified  with 
the  old  Sabine  goddess  Salus. 

HYGEOMETRY  (Gr.  vypos,  moist,  and  ^ tPov, 
measure),  the  method  of  determining  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  bodies,  more  especially  in  atmo- 
spheric air.  A  hygrometer  is  an  instrument  used 
for  this  purpose;  and  a  hygroscope  is  any  sub- 
stance that  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
is  in  consequence  changed  in  form  or  weight. 
Various  salts  absorb  moisture  and  deliquesce, 
and  are  consequently  called  hygroscopic.  These 
serve  as  hygrometers  in  chemical  analysis;  thus 
chloride  of  calcium  placed  in  a  glass  tube  ab- 
sorbs the  moisture  from  the  air  passed  through 
the  tube,  and  its  increase  of  weight  determines 
the  quantity.  The  property  is  exhibited  in  hemp 
and  cotton  ropes,  and  in  small  fibres,  as  those  of 
whalebone,  and  in  hairs.  Paper  by  absorption 
of  moisture  expands  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  an 
imperfect  material  for  preserving  accurate  plans. 
Its  variation  in  length  in  extremely  dry  and  in 
moist  air  sometimes  exceeds  1  in  40.  If  a  sub- 
stance could  be  found  which  absorbed  moisture 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in  the  air,  and  its 
form  was  proportionally  affected  thereby,  this 
change  could  be  readily  indicated  upon  a  dial, 
the  extreme  points  of  which  are  determined,  the 
one  by  the  least  length  produced  by  the  greatest 
dryness,  and  the  other  by  the  greatest  elonga- 
tion caused  by  the  most  humid  air  that  could  be 
produced,  the  intermediate  space  being  divid- 
ed into  100  or  other  convenient  number  of  de- 
grees. Such  an  instrument  would  be  a  perfect 
hygrometer;  but  no  such  substance  is  known, 
and  the  properties  of  the  same  body  in  this  re- 
spect are  not  constant  at  all  times.  The  best 
instrument  of  this  sort,  which  is  after  all  only  a 
hygroscope,  was  contrived  by  De  Saussure.  It  is 
a  human  hair,  cleansed  by  boiling  in  alkaline  wa- 
ter. The  zero  point  of  the  scale  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  fixed  by  drying  the  hair  in  air  ren- 
dered by  chemical  absorbents  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble; and  then,  by  exposing  it  in  a  receiver  to 
air  saturated  with  moisture,  the  other  extreme 
of  the  scale  is  found.  The  equal  divisions  be- 
tween these  are  assumed  to  indicate  proportion- 
al degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness.     One  end  of 
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the  hair  is  fixed,  and  to  the  other  is  suspended 
a  small  weight.  A  grooved  wheel  or  pulley 
carrying  an  index  is  placed  so  as  to  be  moved 
by  the  hair  as  it  contracts  or  expands.  Various 
other  hygrometers  of  this  class  have  been  de- 
vised, some  on  the  principle  of  determining  the 
moisture  by  the  increased  weight  imparted  to 
bodies  by  its  absorption,  and  others  by  the  tor- 
sion thereby  induced  in  cords  and  in  vegetable 
fibres ;  but  all  these  methods  have  proved  very 
imperfect. — Two  other  methods  are  to  be  no- 
ticed by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  ascer- 
tained. The  first  depends  on  the  determination 
of  the  dew  point,  or  the  degree  of  temperature 
to  which  the  air  must  be  reduced  that  its  moist- 
ure shall  begin  to  separate  and  condense  upon 
cold  surfaces.  This  difference  alone  is  some- 
times used  to  express  the  dryness  of  the  air,  as 
affording  an  indication  of  how  near  it  is  to  its 
point  of  saturation.  In  temperate  regions  this 
sometimes  amounts  to  30°  ;  but  in  a  dry  and  hot 
climate,  under  the  lee  of  cold  mountains  which 
first  strip  the  air  of  its  moisture,  it  amounts  to 
C0°  or  more ;  such  is  the  cas9  upon  the  hot 
plains  of  the  Deccan,  to  which  the  air  is  brought 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Ghauts.  Cooled  down 
upon  these  to  a  low  temperature,  its  moisture  is 
precipitated  in  rain  and  snow,  and  when  imme- 
diately after  Jhis  it  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
90°,  it  is  found  that  no  deposition  of  moisture 
again  takes  place  until  the  temperature  is  re- 
duced to  29°.  The  observation,  however,  is 
used  to  furnish  more  exact  results.  Tables  have 
been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  which  give 
the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  at  different 
degrees  and  even  tenths  of  degrees  of  temper- 
ature, expressed  in  the  height  of  a  column  of 
mercury  the  vapor  sustains.  The  temperature 
of  the  dew  point  of  the  air  being  ascertained, 
the  elastic  force  corresponding  to  this  tempera- 
ture in  the  table  represents  the  absolute  humid- 
ity of  the  air,  and  may  be  converted  into  the 
actual  weight  of  moisture  to  the  cubic  foot  un- 
der a  given  barometric  pressure  by  the  formulas 
prepared  f<j>r  this  purpose,  or  directly  by  the  ta- 
bles constructed  to  reduce  the  labor  of  the  calcu- 
lation. By  comparing  the  elastic  force  obtained 
from  the  table  with  that  corresponding  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  itself,  the  ratio  between 
the  two  expresses  the  relative  humidity  of  the 
air.  This  also  is  ascertained  at  sight  by  the  ta- 
bles specially  constructed  for  this  object.  The 
most  highly  approved  hygrometrical  tables  are 
those  derived  from  the  experiments  of  V.  Re- 
gnault,  made  by  direction  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  determine  the  expansive  force  of  steam 
at  different  temperatures,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  vapor  suspended  in  the  air  at  the  same  tem- 
peratures. These  tables  are  puhlished  in  Re- 
gnault's  Etudes  sur  Vhygrometrie,  in  the  Annales 
de  chimie  et  de  physique  (18-15)  ;  and  formula) 
also  are  given  from  which  other  tables,  beside 
that  of  the  elastic  forces,  have  been  prepar- 
ed by  others.  The  most  complete  series  of 
these  is  furnished  in  the  volume  of  "  Tables, 
Meteorological    and    Physical,    prepared    for 


the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Arnold  Guyot, 
P.D.,  LL.D.,"  and  published  in  the  "  Smithso- 
nian Miscellaneous  Collections,"  1858.  In  the 
same  series  is  also  presented  the  table  of  elastio 
forces  of  vapor  deduced  from  the  experiments 
of  Dalton,  together  with  others  based  upon 
it,  and  in  general  use  in  England.  These 
are  also  found  in  Glaisher's  "  Hygrometrical 
Tables  "  (London,  1847),  and  in  the  Greenwich 
volumes. — Various  forms  of  the  dew  point  in- 
strument or  hygrometer  have  been  devised. 
That  of  Prof.  Daniell,  which  has  been  much 
used,  is  of  the  following  construction.  A  bent 
tube,  blown  out  at  each  end  to  a  bulb,  is  laid 
across  the  top  of  a  pillar,  which  serve9  as  a 
stand,  the  two  bulbs  hanging  down  one  on  each 
side.  One  tube  is  long  enough  to  contain  a  del- 
icate thermometer,  tho  bulb  of  which  termi- 
nates in  some  ether  contained  in  the  external 
bulbs.  By  boiling  the  ether  before  closing  the 
tube  the  air  is  nearly  expelled.  "When  in  use 
the  empty  bulb  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  mus- 
lin, which  is  kept  wet  with  ether.  The  evapo- 
ration of  this  condenses  the  vapor  within,  caus- 
ing the  liquid  in  the  other  bulb  to  evaporate 
and  grow  cool.  The  bulb  becomes  at  last  suffi- 
ciently cool  for  the  moisture  to  condense  upon  it, 
and  the  instant  this  makes  its  appearance  in 
tho  form  of  a  ring  of  dew  encircling  the  bulb  at 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ether,  the  tem- 
perature is  to  be  noted  by  the  thermometer 
within,  while  that  of  the  air  is  observed  upon 
another  thermometer  attached  to  the  stand. 
Another  observation  of  the  enclosed  thermom- 
eter is  made  as  the  dew  disappears  by  the  bulb 
returning  to  its  former  temperature;  and  tho 
mean  of  the  two  observations  will  give  a  close 
approximation  to  the  dew  point. — A  better  in- 
strument is  that  of  Regnault.  Two  glass  tubes 
are  suspended  by  a  small  tubular  arm  near  tho 
top  of  each,  both  opening  into  the  hollow  stand 
that  supports  the  tubes.  A  pipe  for  exhausting 
the  air  by  means  of  a  sort  of  bellows  or  the 
flow  of  water  connects  with  the  hollow  in  the 
stand  by  an  opening  near  its  base.  The  two 
tubes  are  closed,  each  with  a  cork  through 
which  a  thermometer  tube  is  fitted,  the  bulb  in 
one  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom.  Over  the 
lower  end  of  this  one  a  very  thin  and  highly 
.polished  thimble  of  silver  nearly  2  inches  long 
is  fitted,  and  a  fine  tube  open  at  each  end  is 
passed  through  the  cork,  reaching  from  the  ex- 
ternal air  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
Ether  is  poured  into  this  bulb,  covering  the 
lower  end  of  the  thermometer,  and  rising  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  upper  edge  of  the 
silver  thimble.  To  determine  the  dew  point, 
the  apparatus  for  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
hollow  stand  is  set  in  action.  This  causes  tho 
air  to  pass  through  the  fine  tube,  and  bubble 
through  the  ether,  keeping  it  in  motion  and 
taking  up  its  vapor.  The, liquid,  the  thermom- 
eter bulb,  and  the  silver  coating  of  the  tube 
equally  feel  the  reduced  temperature,  and  tho 
instant  this  reaches  the  dew  point,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  silver  is  covered  with  moisture. 
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The  temperature  of  the  thermometer  placed  in 
the  ether  is  then  observed,  while  the  other 
marks  the  temperature  of  the  air.  By  stopping 
the  current  of  air  the  temperature  rises,  and  the 
moisture  disappears  from  the  silver.  The  ther- 
mometer is  to  be  noted  again,  and  the  mean  of 
the  two  observations  taken  for  the  dew  point ; 
or  several  trials  may  be  made  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. To  avoid  affecting  the  result  by  the 
warmth  radiated  from  the  body,  a  small  tele- 
scope may  be  used  in  reading  the  thermometer. 
The  instrument  has  been  modified  by  Prof. 
Connell  in  substituting  for  the  tube  a  small  flask 
of  highly  polished  brass  or  silver,  into  the  neck 
of  which  is  secured  an  exhausting  syringe. — The 
second  of  the  two  methods  above  referred  to, 
by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  ascertained, 
involves  the  determination  of  the  temperature 
of  evaporation ;  and  the  instrument  used  is 
the  wyet  bulb  thermometer  or  ps3'chrometer  in- 
vented by  Prof.  August  of  Berlin,  and  described 
in  his  work  Ueber  die  Fortschritte  der  Hygro- 
tnetrie  (Berlin,  1830).  It  consists  of  two  deli- 
cate thermometers  placed  near  together.  The 
bulb  of  one  is  covered  with  muslin,  which  is 
kept  wet  by  water  supplied  from  a  vessel  close 
by  through  capillary  conduction.  The  instru- 
ment is  placed  in  a  light  draught  of  air,  and  as 
evaporation  goes  on  the  mercury  in  the  wet 
bulb  thermometer  sinks  to  a  certain  point ;  the 
temperature  of  both  is  then  noticed.  If  the  air 
was  nearly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  found  to  be  very  slight.  The  baro- 
metric pressure  is  observed  at  the  same  time, 
and  data  are  thus  afforded  for  calculating  the 
elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.  The 
formula  for  this  calculation,  modified  by  Re- 
gnault,  and  the  psychrometrical  tables  deduced 
from  it,  are  given  in  the  volume  of  tables  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  estimation  whether  the  dew  point  instru- 
ment or  wet  bulb  thermometer  be  used.  To 
render  them  more  convenient,  they  have  been 
converted  by  Prof.  Guyot  into  English  measures. 
The  series  also  contains  tables  of  the  weight  of 
vapors  in  a  given  space  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  method  by  the  wet  bulb,  though 
regarded  as  decidedly  the  most  accurate  means 
of  determining  the  elastic  forces  of  the  vapor, 
and  thence  the  humidity  of  the  air,  is  still  ren- 
dered somewhat  uncertain  in  its  results  from 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  wet  bulb  uni- 
formly moist,  and  from  other  causes  also. — The 
ultimate  object  of  these  hygrometrical  investi- 
gations is,  by  enabling  the  meteorologist  to  ascer- 
tain at  all  times,  in  all  localities,  and  at  all  ac- 
cessible elevations,  the  true  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  moisture,  to  furnish  him  with 
accurate  data  for  studying  the  laws  which  con- 
trol its  variations.  Among  the  meteorological 
works  which  may  advantageously  be  consulted, 
beside  those  already  named,  are  Komtz's  Lehr- 
buch  der  Metcorologie,  or  the  same  translated 
by  Charles  Martins ;  Daniell's  "  Meteorological 
Essays ;"  and  Blodget's  "  Climatology  of  the 
United  States"  (Philadelphia,  1857). 


HYKSOS,  or  Shepherd  Kixgs,  a  pastoral  Asi- 
atic race  who  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt  at 
a  remote  period,  computed  by  Bunsen  at  2567 
or  2477  B.  C,  by  Wilkinson  at  2240,  2173,  or 
2059  B.  C,  and  by  Lepsius  at  about  2000  B.  C. 
The  only  detailed  account  of  them  that  has 
reached  us  from  any  ancient  writer  is  the  follow- 
ing fragment  of  a  lost  work  of  the  Egyptian 
Manetho  (280  B.  C),  quoted  by  Josephus  in  his 
reply  to  Apion  :  "  We  had  once  a  king  called  Ti- 
mseos,  under  whom,  from  some  cause  unknown 
to  me,  the  Deity  was  unfavorable  to  us,  and 
there  came  unexpectedly  from  the  eastern  parts 
a  race  of  men  of  obscure  extraction,  who  con- 
fidently invaded  the  country  and  easily  got 
possession  of  it  by  force,  without  a  battle. 
Having  subdued  those  who  commanded  in  it, 
they  proceeded  savagely  to  burn  the  cities,  and 
razed  the  temples  of  the  gods,  inhumanly  treat- 
ing all  the  natives,  murdering  some  of  them, 
and  carrying  the  wives  and  children  of  others 
into  slavery.  In  the  end  they  also  established 
one  of  themselves  as  a  king  whose  name  was 
Salatis ;  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Memphis, 
exacting  tribute  from  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  and  leaving  garrisons  in  the  most  suit- 
able places.  He  especially  strengthened  the 
parts  toward  the  east,  foreseeing  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were  then  powerful, 
there  would  be  a  desire  to  invade  their  king- 
dom. Finding  therefore  in  the  Sethroite  nome 
a  city  very  conveniently  placed,  lying  eastward 
of  the  Bubastic  river,  and  called  from  some  old 
religious  doctrine  Avaris  [or  Abaris],  he  built 
it  up  and  made  it  very  strong  with  walls,  set- 
tling there  also  a  great  number  of  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  to  the  amount  of  240,000,  for  a  guard. 
Hither  he  used  to  come  in  the  summer  season, 
partly  to  distribute  the  rations  of  corn  and  pay 
the  troops,  partly  to  gxercise  them  carefully  by 
musterings  and  reviews,  in  order  to  inspire  fear 
into  foreign  nations.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
19  years.  After  him  another  king  called  Baion 
reigned  44  years  ;  after  him  another,  Apachnas, 
36  years  and  7  months  ;  then  Apophis  61  years, 
and  Jaunas  50  years  and  one  month ;  last  of  all 
Assis,  49  years  and  2  months.  And  these  6 
were  their  first  rulers,  always  carrying  on  war 
and  desiring  rather  to  extirpate  the  Egyptians. 
Their  whole  nation  was  called  Hyksos,  that  is, 
shepherd  kings;  for  7iykh\  the  sacred  language 
denotes  king,  and  sos  is  a  shepherd  in  the  com- 
mon dialect,  and  hence  by  composition  Hyk- 
sos. The  before-named  kings  and  their  de- 
scendants were  masters  of  Egypt  for  511  years. 
After  this  a  revolt  of  the  kings  of  the  Thebaid 
and  the  rest  of  Egypt  took  place  against  the 
shepherds,  and  a  great  and  prolonged  war  was 
carried  on  with  them.  Under  a  king  whose 
name  wasMisphramuthosis,  the  shepherds  were 
expelled  by  him  from  the  rest  of  Egypt  after  a 
defeat,  and  shut  up  in  Avaris.  Thutmosis,  the 
son  of  Misphramuthosis,  endeavored  to  take 
the  place  by  siege,  attacking  it  with  480,000 
men.  Despairing  of  taking  it,  he  made  a  treaty 
with  them  that  they  should  leave  Egypt  and 
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withdraw,  without  injury,  whithersoever  they 
pleased  ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  agreement  they 
withdrew  from  Egypt  with  all  their  families 
and  possessions  to  the  numher  of  not  fewer  than 
240,000,  and  traversed  the  desert  into  Syria. 
Fearing  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were 
at  that  time  masters  of  Asia,  they  built  a  city 
in  Judsea  and  called  it  Jerusalem."  Josephus 
evidently  meant  it  to  be  inferred  from  this  nar- 
rative that  the  Hyksos  and  the  Hebrews  were 
the  same ;  and  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
name  Hyksos,  though  commonly  interpreted 
shepherd  kings,  in  reality  meant  shepherd  cap- 
tives, such  as  were  his  forefathers  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Pharaohs  "  who  knew  not  Jo- 
seph." But  modern  criticism  has  shown  this 
interpretation  to  be  altogether  untenable,  and 
admits  no  identity  between  the  small  tribe 
whom  Jacob  led  into  Egypt  as  peaceful  guests 
and  the  powerful  conquerors  who  overthrew 
the  Egyptian  monarchy  in  a  campaign  and  held 
it  in  subjection  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  ap- 
pears certain  beside,  from  chronology,  that  the 
inroad  of  the  Hyksos  was  long  prior  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hebrews  into  Egypt.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the 
Pharaoh  by  whom  Joseph  and  Jacob  and  their 
pastoral  followers  were  so  kindly  received  was 
one  of  the  shepherd  kings ;  and  that  the  subse- 
quent Pharaoh,  "who  knewr  not  Joseph,"  and 
persecuted  the  Hebrews,  was  one  of  the  native 
kings  who  succeeded  the  expelled  Hyksos,  and 
who  regarded  the  Hebrews  with  suspicion  in 
consequence  of  the  favor  that  had  been  shown 
to  them  by  the  shepherds  and  the  similarity  of 
their  pursuits.  The  Egyptians  so  detested  the 
Hyksos  that  no  mention  of  their  occupation  of 
the  country  is  found  on  the  monuments.  The 
inscriptions  contain  nothing  whatever  about 
them,  and  none  of  the  names  mentioned  by  Ma- 
netho  have  been  found  "among  the  inscribed 
names  of  kings,  though  some  Egyptologists 
have  with  more  or  less  success  attempted  to 
identify  two  or  three  of  the  later  monarchs 
with  certain  of  the  monumental  names.  It  is 
a  singular  and  unaccountable  fact  that  neither 
Herodotus  nor  Diodorus  nor  any  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  historians,  though  some  of  them  were 
well  acquainted  with  Egypt,  make  any  mention 
of  the  shepherd  kings.  Several  recent  Egypt- 
ologists have  made  from  the  monumental  rec- 
ords discordant  calculations  of  the  duration  of 
their  empire.  Wilkinson  in  his  latest  publica- 
tions assigns  1548  B.  0.  as  the  probable  date  of 
their  expulsion,  after  an  occupation  of  511  or 
625  years.  Bunsen,  who  makes  their  reign  the 
middle  of  the  3  periods  into  which  he  divides 
Egyptian  history,fixes  the  date  of  the  same  event 
also  at  1548  B.  C.,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Hyksos  held  Egypt  under  43  kings  for  922  or 
929  years.  The  native  king  who  finally  expelled 
them  he  considers  to  have  been  Tuthmosis  III. 
Of  the  origin  and  race  of  the  Hyksos  we  have 
absolutely  no  materials  on  which  to  form  a 
positive  opinion.  We  can  merely  conjecture 
that  they  were  either  Arabs,  who  broke  out 


from  their  deserts  and  conquered  Egypt,  as 
their  descendants  did  long  afterward  in  the 
early  days  of  Mohammedanism,  or  Tartars  de- 
scending from  their  steppes  like  the  Huna, 
Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Turks,  to  ravage  and 
occupy  fairer  lands  than  their  own.  The  latter 
opinion  finds  a  certain  confirmation  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  Hyksos  names  mentioned  in 
Manetho's  relation  can  easily  be  traced  in  living 
roots  of  the  Turanian  languages.  Thus  the 
word  Hyksos  itself  strikingly  resembles  the 
Magyar  csikos,  horse  herdsman,  the  name  of 
the  fortified  town,  Avaris,  the  Hungarian 
names  of  places,  <3var  (Old  Castle),  Ujvar 
(New  Castle),  (5varos(01d  Town),  and  Ujvjiros, 
(New  Town),  the  name  of  King  Apophis,  that 
of  the  Magyar  princely  house  of  the  Apafis,  &c. 

HYLAS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Theo- 
damas,  king  of  the  Dryopes,  and  the  nymph 
Menodice.  Hercules,  after  slaying  his  father, 
adopted  Hylas,  and  took  him  on  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition.  When  they  arrived  atMysia, 
Hylas  went  to  a  neighboring  well  for  water, 
but  the  naiads  of  that  fountain  became  so 
fascinated  with  his  beauty  that  they  drew  him 
into  the  water,  and  he  was  never  seen  more. 
When  Hercules  shouted  for  him  the  youth's 
voice  was  heard  from  the  well  like  a  faint  echo ; 
and  he  was  so  enraged  at  his  loss  that  he 
threatened  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Mysians 
if  they  would  not  produce  Hylas  dead  or  alive. 
They  sought  him  in  vain,  but  ultimately  in- 
stituted an  annual  festival,  during  which  they 
roamed  over  the  mountains  calling  out  the 
name  of  Hylas. 

HYMEN,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of 
marriage.  He  was  according  to  some  a  son 
of  Apollo,  and  one  of  the  Muses ;  but  according 
to  others  he  was  originally  a  mortal,  who, 
haviDg  rescued  some  Attic  maidens  from  Pe- 
lasgic  pirates  or  other  robbers,  had  his  praises 
celebrated  in  token  of  gratitude  in  their  bridal 
songs,  which  after  him  were  called  hymeneal 
songs.  The  practice  of  singing  such  songs  at 
the  nuptial  season  became  in  time  universal, 
and  the  heroic  youth  was  gradually  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity.  Hymen  is  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  tall  handsome  youth,  carry- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  bridal  torch. 

IIYMETTUS,  a  mountain  range  of  Attica, 
forming  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  Athenian 
plain.  It  consists  of  two  summits,  the  N.  or 
greater  Hymettus,  the  apex  of  which  is  3,506 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  S.  or  lesser  Hy- 
mettus, denominated  Anhydrus,  "the  water- 
less," by  the  ancients.  The  honey  of  Hymettus 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  inferior  only 
to  that  of  Hybla;  and  the  excellence  of  its 
marble  is  a  favorite  theme  with  classic  authors. 
The  preater  Hymettus  is  now  called  Telo-Vuni ; 
and  the  lesser,  Mavro-Vuni. 

HYOSCYAMUS.    See  Henbane. 

HYPATIA,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  female  philosophers,  born  in  Alexandria 
about  370,  killed  in  415.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Theon,  a  distinguished  mathematician  and 
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astronomer,  under  -whom  she  made  great  pro- 
gress iu  geometry.  She  repaired  to  Athens  near 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  and  studied  under 
Plutarch,  the  head  of  the  Athenian  school,  who 
expounded  to  a  small  circle  of  disciples,  one  of 
whom  was  his  daughter  Asclepigenia,  the  Chal- 
dean oracles  and  the  secrets  of  theurgy.  On 
her  return  to  Alexandria,  her  talents,  beauty, 
graceful  eloquence,  and  modesty  at  once  made 
her  an  object  of  admiration.  She  revived  the 
languishing  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Plotinus, 
became  its  head,  and  expounded  her  doctrines 
before  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  auditory. 
Synesius  of  Cyrene,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  ac- 
knowledged himself  her  disciple,  and  corre- 
sponded with  her,  addressing  his  letters  rjj 
cj)i\o<ro<))a>  But  both  as  a  pagan  and  as  a  philos- 
opher she  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  hostility 
of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Not  only  her 
lecture  room  was  thronged,  but  she  was  con- 
sulted by  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the 
city,  among  others  by  the  prefect  Orestes,  who 
was  at  constant  feud  with  the  bishop.  The  city 
was  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  parties,  and  it  was 
to  the  influence  of  Hypatia  that  Cyril  attributed 
the  refusal  of  Orestes  to  come  to  a  reconciliation. 
"Certain  persons,  therefore,"  says  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian  Socrates,  "  of  fierce  and  over-hot 
minds,  who  were  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader, 
conspired  against  the  woman,  and  observed  her 
returning  home  from  some  place ;  and  having 
pulled  her  out  of  her  chariot,  they  dragged  her 
to  the  church  named  Csesareum,  where  they 
stripped  her  and  murdered  her.  And  when  they 
had  torn  her  piecemeal,  they  carried  all  her 
members  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  and  con- 
sumed them  with  fire.  This  fact  brought  no 
small  disgrace  upon  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrian 
church."  Cyril  is  accused  by  Theodoret  of  sanc- 
tioning this  murder,  but  Cave  regards  it  as  in- 
credible, though  only  on  the  ground  of  Cyril's 
general  character.  Hypatia  was  the  author  of 
two  mathematical  treatises,  which  are  lost,  and 
there  remains  from  her  only  an  astronomical 
table  inserted  in  the  manual  tables  of  Theou. 
She  is  the  heroine  of  one  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
historical  romances,  which  bears  her  name. 

HYPERBOLA  (Gr.  vncppaWco,  to  transcend), 
one  of  the  conic  sections,  produced  when  the 
cutting  plane  makes  a  smaller  angle  with  the 
axis  of  a  right  cone  than  is  made  by  the  side. 
The  shadow  of  a  globe  on  aflat  wall,  when  part 
of  the  globe  is  further  than  the  luminous  point  is 
from  the  wall,  gives  a  hyperbola.  Hyperboloids 
are  surfaces  generated  by  the  motion  of  hyper- 
bolas. 

HYPERBOREANS,  a  legendary  race,  placed 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
north,  beyond  the  domain  of  Boreas  or  the  north 
wind.  They  were  unknown  to  Homer,  and  first 
appear  in  Hesiod  and  in  the  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  temples  at  Delphi  and  Delos. 
The  poets  and  geographers  conceived  of  them  as 
a  pious  nation,  dwelling  in  perpetual  sunshine, 
possessing  abundant  fruits,  abstaining  from  the 
flesh  of  animals,  and  living  for  a  thousand  years 


in  innocence  and  peace,  in  the  service  of  Apollo, 
delighted  by  dances  and  music.  Humboldt  finds 
in  the  legend  "the  first  views  of  a  natural  sci- 
ence which  explains  the  distribution  of  heat  and 
the  difference  of  climates  by  local  causes,  by 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  proximity  of  the 
sun,  and  the  action  of  a  moist  or  saline  prin- 
ciple." The  supposed  location  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans changed  with  the  progress  of  geograph- 
ical knowledge.  At  first  placed  in  the  north  at 
the  sources  of  the  Ister  (Danube),  they  were 
transferred  by  some  to  the  west  when  this  river 
was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Europe ;  while  others  transferred 
them  to  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  beyond 
the  mythical  Gryppes  and  Arimaspi,  who  them- 
selves dwelt  beyond  the  Scythians.  The  latter 
view  at  length  prevailed  ;  the  character  of  the 
Hyperboreans  as  a  sacred  nation  was  lost  sight 
of;  and  their  name  became  only  a  geographical 
expression  for  the  extreme  north. 

HYPERIDES,  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
born  probably  about  395  B.  C,  died  in  JEgina  in 
322.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  in  philosophy,  of 
Isocrates  in  oratory,  began  his  career  as  an  ad- 
vocate, and  was  an  associate  of  Demosthenes  as 
leader  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  In  35S  he 
and  his  son  equipped  two  triremes  at  their  own 
expense  to  join  the  expedition  against  Eubcea. 
He  displayed  an  equal  interest  in  the  patriotic 
cause  on  an  embassy  to  Rhodes  (346),  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Byzantium  (340),  as  ambassador 
with  Demosthenes  to  Thebes  after  the  capture 
of  Elatea  by  Philip  (338),  and  after  the  battle 
of  Chajronea,  when  he  proposed,  by  a  union  of 
the  citizens,  resident  aliens,  and  slaves,  to  organize 
a  desperate  resistance  to  Philip.  For  his  efforts 
on  the  last  occasion  he  was  prosecuted  in  an 
indictment  for  illegal  proposition,  but  was  ac- 
quitted. Of  his  defence  there  remain  only  the 
words:  "The  Macedonian  army  darkened  my 
vision ;  it  was  not  I  that  moved  the  decree,  but 
the  battle  of  Chaeronta."  The  affair  of  Harpa- 
lus  (324)  for  the  first  time  broke  his  friendly 
relations  with  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he 
appeared  as  public  prosecutor.  On  the  report 
of  Alexander's  death  (323),  it  was  chiefly  by  his 
exertions  that  the  confederacy  was  formed  which 
brought  about  the  Lamian  war.  He  fled  after 
the  battle  of  Crannon  to  ^Egina,  and  was  pur- 
sued and  put  to  death  by  the  emissaries  of 
Autipater.  The  ancient  critics  agree  in  extolling 
his  genius,  and  commend  him  for  almost  every 
excellence  of  style.  Until  lately,  however,  only 
unimportant  fragments  of  his  orations  were 
known  to  have  been  preserved.  In  1847  A.  C. 
Harris,  an  English  resident  at  Alexandria,  pur- 
chased at  Thebes  some  fragments  of  papyrus 
written  over  with  Greek,  which  were  parts  of 
the  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes 
on  the  charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  Harpa- 
lus.  He  published  a  facsimile  of  them  in  184S. 
They  were  edited  by  Churchill  Babington,  with 
an  introduction  and  commentary,  in  lb50.  An- 
other Englishman,  Joseph  Arden,  procured  at 
the  same  place  and  nearly  the  same  time  other 
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fragments  of  papyrus,  which  were  found  to  con- 
tain a  large  part  of  his  speech  for  Lycophron, 
prosecuted  for  adultery,  and  his  complete  ora- 
tion for  Euxenippus,  charged  with  making  a 
false  report  of  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus.  These 
were  edited  by  Mr.  Babington  in  1853.  An- 
other traveller,  Mr.  Stodart,  brought  from  Egypt 
in  1856  another  collection  of  papyrus  fragments, 
among  which  were  a  large  part  of  the  funeral 
oration  on  Leosthenes  and  the  Athenian  soldiers 
who  perished  in  the  Lamian  war.  This  was 
published  by  the  same  editor  in  1858.  These 
works  restore  Hyperides  to  his  place  among  the 
great  Attic  orators ;  and  though  his  style  does 
not  equal  that  of  Demosthenes  in  force,  dignity, 
and  careful  preparation,  its  clearness,  fluency, 
and  eloquence  justify  the  praises  of  the  ancients. 
His  orations  have  been  republished  in  Germany 
by  Bockh,  Kayser,  a'nd  others,  and  in  Paris  in, 
Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grceca.  The  funeral  oration 
has  been  edited  by  Cobet  (Leyden,  1858). 

HYPERTROPHY  (Gr.  vntp,  over,  and  rpofa, 
nourishment),  an  excess  of  growth  of  a  part 
without  degeneration  or  alteration  in  the  struc- 
ture ;  the  exact  opposite  to  atrophy.  Hyper- 
trophy may  depend  on  the  excess  of  the  mate- 
rials of  certain  tissues  in  the  blood ;  when  this 
fluid  contains  habitually  too  much  fat,  there 
may  be  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  adipose 
tissue ;  when  one  kidney  cannot  perform  its 
functions,  the  other  increases  in  size  on  account 
of  the  accumulation  of  its  special  materials  in 
the  blood ;  similar  hypertrophy  may  thus  be 
induced  in  other  tissues,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  muscles  or  nerves  increase  in  bulk  from 
the  mere  excess  of  their  formative  materials. 
Though  an  increased  supply  of  blood  is  generally 
rather  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  exces- 
sive nutrition  in  a  part,  hypertrophy  may  arise 
from  a  mere  increased  circulation  ;  this  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  augmented  bulk  of  long 
congested  parts,  in  which  there  is  not  normal 
hypertrophy,  but  an  addition  of  altered  and 
inferior  tissue.  Hypertrophy  is  in  most  cases 
dependent  on  a  preternatural  formative  capacity 
in  the  part,  sometimes  congenital  (as  in  the  ab- 
normal growths  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  even 
entire  limbs),  but  generally  acquired.  The  most 
striking  instances  of  acquired  nutritive  activity 
are  seen  in  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
consequent  upon  the  excessive  exercise  of  their 
functional  powers.  Excessive  use  of  the  brain 
in  young  persons  of  precocious  intellect  increases 
its  growth  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  cranium, 
and  from  the  consequent  pressure  upon  the  vessels 
may  arise  inactivity,  imbecility,  and  even  coma. 
Muscular  hypertrophy  is  most  often  seen  in 
the  involuntary  muscles,  whose  action  is  in  some 
way  impeded  ;  thus  stricture  of  the  urethra  or 
stone  in  the  bladder,  obstructing  the  exit  of  the 
urine  and  calling  for  extra  exertion  to  expel  it, 
causes  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder;  so  it  happens  with  the  gall  bladder 
when  its  dupts  are  stopped  by  calculi,  and  with 
the  intestines  when  a  stricture  exists  in  any  por- 
tion.   Hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 


is  almost  always  dependent  on  pulmonary  stag- 
nation and  obstruction,  or  narrowing  of  the  car- 
diac orifices  by  disease  of  the  valves,  giving  the 
organ  double  work  to  do,  and  increasing  its  activ- 
ity, as  in  other  muscles.  (See  Heart,  Diseases  op 
the.)  When  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
specially  exercised,  hypertrophy  is  observed  in 
them,  as  in  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  or  the  legs 
of  a  professional  dancer;  and  such  hypertrophied 
muscles  generally  cause  an  increased  nutrition 
of  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  points  of  origin  and  inser- 
tion. There  are  certain  enlargements  of  glands, 
in  which  their  proper  tissue  is  increased  without 
structural  change,  which  unite  physiological  hy- 
pertrophy with  pathological  tumors,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mammary,  thyroid,  and  prostate 
glands.  Certain  tumors  of  the  uterus  contain 
only  an  excess  of  the  normal  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  organ,  and  yet  cannot  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  hypertrophy,  as  they 
observe  no  regular  growth,  subserve  no  physio- 
logical purpose,  and  constitute  a  positive  deform- 
ity and  disease ;  such  abnormal  growths  may 
exist  upon  a  uterus  itself  hypertrophied  from 
increased  functional  activity,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  latter.  Supernumerary 
parts,  as  additional  fingers  and  toes  and  various 
outgrowths  developed  during  foetal  life,  must  in 
like  manner  be  referred  to  local  hypertrophy 
from  excess  of  formative  activity.  Dr.  Car- 
penter sees  in  this  whole  series  of  abnormal 
productions  the  operation  of  a  similar  power; 
that  which  in  simple  hypertrophy  is  confined  to 
increasing  the  size  of  an  organ  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  tissue  according  to  the  morpho- 
logical type  of  the  part,  in  the  formation  of  su- 
pernumerary tissues  also  imparts  to  them  an 
independent  existence ;  on  the  other  hand,  while 
in  ordinary  hypertrophy  the  tissues  in  excess 
are  incorporated  into  the  affected  organ,  in  the 
structure  of  a  tumor  the  perfectly  formed  and 
independently  growing  tissues  constitute  a  mas3 
whose  shape  is  determined  more  by  surround- 
ing conditions  than  by  any  tendency  of  their 
own — the  formative  power  undirected  by  the 
normal  morphological  nisus.  In  malignant 
growths,  the  development  of  tissue  stops  short 
of  the  limit  by  which  formative  power  produces 
the  normal  tissues  of  the  body,  and  their  vital 
endowments  are  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  ten- 
dencv  to  degeneration. 

HYPOCHONDRIA  (Gr.  ino,  under,  and 
Xovbpos,  cartilage),  a  disease  generally  classed 
among  neuroses,  characterized  by  derangement 
of  various  organic  functions,  and  accompanied 
by  an  habitual  sadness,  often  bordering  on  de- 
spair, and  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  every  tri- 
fling symptom  into  a  sign  of  dangerous  malady. 
It  constitutes  the  "  spleen"  of  the  English,  and  is 
in  common  language  abbreviated  into  "  hypo." 
It  occurs  principally  in  persons  of  melancholic 
temperament,  and  in  those  whose  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  have  received  high  and 
unnatural  development;  it  is  said  to  be  common 
in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  human 
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mind  and  to  the  progress  of  civilization  ;  it  is 
never  seen  in  barbarous  and  uncultivated  na- 
tions, and  is  rare  among  the  working  classes. 
Men  of  letters,  overtasked  students  and  men  of 
business,  and  those  whose  naturally  delicate 
constitutions  and  ardent  imaginative  minds  have 
been  abnormally  stimulated,  are  the  most  fre- 
quent subjects  of  hypochondria ;  but  it  may  arise 
at  any  age  and  in  the  strongest  persons  after 
profound  grief  or  other  moral  emotion,  whether 
of  love,  hope,  jealousy,  or  fear,  debilitating  ex- 
cesses of  any  kind,  the  suppression  of  any  habit- 
ual discharge,  a  sudden  change  of  habits  of  life, 
or  unceasing  devotion  to  any  philanthropic, 
political,  or  intellectual  pursuit.  The  symptoms 
are  as  various  as  its  causes  and  the  constitutions 
of  men  ;  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  body  which 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  the  hypochondriac's 
complaint;  the  senses  are  ordinarily  very  acute, 
and  the  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch 
are  preternaturally  excitable,  and  the  sources  of 
great  real  or  imaginary  suffering  from  the 
slightest  causes ;  there  is  almost  always  diges- 
tive disturbance,  which  enters  largely  into  the 
explanation  of  the  causes;  without  fever  or 
local  lesion,  the  sensibility  is  exalted,  with  flat- 
ulence, nausea,  spasms,  palpitations,  illusions 
of  the  senses,  aches  and  pains  simulating  most 
diseases,  fear  of  trifling  dangers,  exaggeration 
of  all  the  moral  sentiments,  extreme  instability 
of  conduct,  and  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  health. 
The  head  is  full  of  painful  sensations,  as  fugitive 
as  passing  clouds,  agonizing  at  one  moment  and 
forgotten  the  next;  sleep  is  disturbed  and  unre- 
freshing,  and  the  waking  hours  rendered  miser- 
able by  imaginary  troubles.  Expressing  complete 
disgust  with  life,  the  sufferers  yet  run  to  the  phy- 
sician with  an  account  of  every  fugitive  pain, 
and  consider  themselves  neglected  if  not  listened 
to,  and  insulted  if  their  ailments  be  called  ima- 
ginary. Both  sexes  suffer  from  hypochondria, 
and  the  female  specially  in  the  reproductive 
system.  Though  in  the  beginning  the  disorder 
may  have  been  wholly  in  the  digestive  organs, 
and  that  only  of  a  functional  and  curable 
character,  by  constant  and  morbid  attention  to 
these  and  other  fancied  ailments  real  and  or- 
ganic disease  may  be  produced,  and  a  return  to 
health  be  impossible.  It  is  generally  6low  in 
coming  on  and  of  long  duration,  and  is  not  in- 
compatible with  long  life ;  if  the  digestion  be 
tolerably  good,  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  as 
such  persons  are  apt  to  observe  most  rigidly  the 
ordinary  rules  of  hygiene;  in  some  impression- 
able but  resolute  natures,  it  degenerates  into  a 
settled  melancholy,  which  a  slight  cause  may 
convert  into  temporary  insanity  and  suicidal 
mania.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  special 
organic  lesions,  though  in  severe  and  fatal  cases 
there  have  been  found  various  alterations  of  the 
digestive,  circulating,  and  nervous  systems. 
There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and 
seat  of  hypochondria ;  one  is  that  it  is  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  which  presides  over 
the  digestive  organs,  with  or  without  gastro- 
intestinal inflammation  ;  and  the  other  that  it 


is  a  cerebral  neurosis,  a  kind  of  melancholy,  as 
proved  by  the  constancy  of  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms and  the  efficacy  of  moral  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Some  modify  the  latter  opinion  by  trac- 
ing it  to  a  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
which  acts  upon  and  impedes  the  functions  of 
all  the  organs  by  concentrating  the  whole  ner- 
vous energy  in  turn  upon  each  system,  organic 
lesions  following  upon  the  neurosis  and  display- 
ing the  morbid  symptoms  peculiar  to  each.  As 
a  general  rule  the  disease  is  of  far  less  moment 
than  the  formidable  array  of  symptoms,  the 
complaints  of  the  patient,  and  the  expression  of 
suffering  would  indicate;  sometimes  deceitful, 
and  their  feelings  misinterpreted  both  by  them- 
selves and  the  physician,  irritable,  suspicious, 
and  versatile,  hypochondriacs  are  exceedingly 
troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  patients.  Chil- 
dren of  hypochondriac  parents,  if  they  show  any 
signs  of  uncommon  nervous  susceptibility,  should 
be  educated  in  a  manner  calculated  to  diminish 
the  preponderance  of  the  nervous  element,  and 
to  increase  the  physical  strength,  as  by  avoiding 
excess  of  study  and  all  excitement,  cultivating 
the  generous  sentiments,  and  by  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises ;  in  this  way  the  ranks  of  hypochondriacs 
would  be  much  lessened.  Attention  to  the 
causes,  when  these  can  be  ascertained,  and  their 
removal  as  far  as  possible,  the  observance  of 
hygienic  rules  adapted  to  circumstances  and 
constitutions,  avoidance  of  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  perhaps  an  occasional  laxative  or 
a  tonic  course,  are  perhaps  all  that  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  treatment.  But  in  order  to  be  of 
any  benefit  to  his  patient,  the  physician  must 
secure  his  confidence,  and  accustom  him  to  the 
belief  that  his  affection  is  understood,  his  feel- 
ings appreciated,  his  sufferings  commiserated, 
and  his  complaints  attentively  listened  to ;  hav- 
ing inspired  this  confidence,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
lead  even  the  most  confirmed  hypochondriac  to 
change  his  stereotyped  way  of  regarding  men 
and  things,  to  interest  him  in  new  enterprises 
and  modes  of  thought,  and  by  judicious  manage- 
ment to  put  him  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  health 
by  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings  and 
common  sense.  Persons  of  strong  nerves  and 
in  robust  health  are  apt  to  laugh  at  the  poor 
hypochondriac  and  to  make  light  of  his  supposed 
imaginary  pains ;  but  this  is  not  only  unjust  and 
aggravating,  but  displays  an  ignorance  of  the 
mental  and  physical  constitution  of  man,  and  an 
insensibilitv  to  real  and  often  acute  suffering. 

HYPOSULPHATES  and  HvposuLrniTES, 
compounds,  the  one  of  hyposulphuric,  and  the 
other  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  with  bases.  Of 
these  salts  the  only  one  of  much  interest  is  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  readily  dissolving  the  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  of  silver.  It  has  been  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  preparation  of  daguerreotypes  and 
photographs,  being  used  to  dissolve  the  sensitive 
salt  of  silver  which  remains  unchanged  after  its 
exposure  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  camera. 
In  chemical  analysis  also  it  is  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  earths  strontia  and  baryta, 
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precipitating  the  latter  from  its  solutions,  but 
not  the  former.  It  has  moreover  been  adopted 
as  a  medicine,  and  been  found  beneficial  in  cu- 
taneous affections,  visceral  obstructions,  and  in 
disease  of  the  stomach  attended  with  yeasty 
vomiting.  The  salt  is  prepared  as  follows.  A 
pound  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  finely  pulver- 
ized, is  mixed,  with  5  ounces  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  the  mixture  is  slowly  heated  until  the 
eulphur  melts.  By  constant  stirring  exposed  to 
the  air  the  sulphuret  of  sodium,  which  first 
forms,  is  converted  into  sulphite  of  soda.  This 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered.  The  hot  solu- 
tion, concentrated  by  boiling,  is  then  saturated 
with  sulphur,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  de- 
posits large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  of  composition  represent- 
ed by  the  formual  NaO,  S202+5HO.  These 
are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  By 
carefully  heating,  the  whole  of  the  water  may 
be  driven  off  without  decomposing  the  salt,  but 
more  heat  than  is  required  for  this  converts  it 
into  a  sulphate  and  sulphuret. 

HYPOTHECATION  (Gr.  foro,  in  or  under, 
and  &r)xr],  a  chest),  a  word  which  in  the  Roman 
civil  law,  from  which  it  is  taken,  signifies  more 
nearly  what  we  understand  by  mortgage  than 
by  pledge,  for  which  they  had  a  separate  word, 
pignus ;  but  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
either.  It  was  generally  used  whenever  the 
title  to  property  was  transferred  by  the  owner 
to  his  creditor,  by  way  of  security  for  the  debt, 
but  without  that  delivery  of  actual  possession 
which  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  pledge.  In 
English  and  American  law,  the  word  is  most 
frequently  used  in  the  law  of  shipping. 

HYRAX,  a  small  pachyderm,  coming  near- 
est to  the  rhinoceros  family,  but  looking  much 
like  a  diminutive  hare,  and  in  some  respects 
seeming  to  form  one  of  the  connecting  links 
with  the  rodents,  constituting  the  family  lamnun- 
gia  of  Illiger.  The  old  naturalists  had  always 
placed  it  among  the  rodents,  but  Cuvier  from 
its  anatomical  structure  ranked  it  with  the 
pachyderms,  of  which  Mr.  Swainson  calls  it 
the  glireform  type.  The  number  of  ribs  is  21 
pairs,  greater  by  6  than  in  any  rodent,  of  which  7 
are  true ;  the  sternum  consists  of  6  pieces ;  there 
are  no  clavicles ;  the  suborbital  foramen  is  small ; 
the  dental  formula  is:  incisors  £ ;  canines  none; 
molars  %;}  or  f;|,  with  distinct  roots ;  the  ex- 
tinct pachyderm  toxoclon  has  long  and  curved 
molars,  without  roots,  and  incisors  with  arched 
sockets,  forming  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
rodent  affinities  in  this  order.  The  toes  are  4 
before  and  3  behind,  as  in  the  tapir;  the  hoofs 
are  small  and  flat,  but  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind 
foot  has  a  curved  claw.  The  genus  hyrax  (Her- 
mann) is  the  only  one  in  the  family,  and  con- 
tains 4  or  5  species.  The  body  is  covered  with 
short,  thick  fur,  with  a  few  long  bristles  scat- 
tered among  the  shorter  hair,  and  others  around 
the  nostrils  and  orbits  ;  a  tubercle  in  the  place 
of  the  tail.  The  common  name  of  the  species  is 
daman ;  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  rhinoceros  as  the  existing  sloths  to  the  ex- 


tinct megatherium ;  it  lives  among  rocks,  and 
is  sometimes  called  rock  rabbit  and  Cape 
badger.  The  Syrian  hyrax  (H.  SyriacvA, 
Schreb.)  is  about  11  inches  long  and  10  inches 
high ;  the  upper  parts  are  brownish  gray,  the 
sides  yellowish,  and  the  lower  parts  white.  Its 
movements  are  quick,  and  its  habits  much  like 
those  of  rodents;  it  delights  in  heat,  in  cold 
weather  rolling  itself  up ;  it  searches  for  narrow 
openings  in  which  to  hide  itself,  as  its  soft  feet 
are  not  adapted  for  digging  burrows  like  many 
rodents ;  its  sense  of  smell  is  acute,  and  by  it 
the  food,  which  is  wholly  vegetable,  is  obtained ; 
it  is  of  mild  disposition,  with  little  intelligence 
and  little  fear.  It  is  found  in  Syria  on  the 
mountains  near  the  Red  sea,  and  in  Ethiopia 
and  Abyssinia  in  caverns  in  the  rocks,  dozens 
being  seen  at  a  time  warming  themselves  in 
the  sun.  This  animal,  the  axblcolco  of  Bruce, 
according  to  him  is  called  in  Arabia  and  Syria 
Israel's  sheep,  and  is  the  shafan  of  the  He- 
brews, generally  translated  rabbit  or  cony.  The 
Cape  hyrax  (H.  Capensis,  Pall.)  is  about  the 
size  of  the  rabbit,  but  with  shorter  legs,  more 
clumsy  form,  thick  head,  and  obtuse  muzzle; 
the  color  is  uniform  grayish  brown,  darkest 
along  the  back  ;  it  lives  in  the  rocky  regions  of 
the  south  of  Africa;  its  flesh  is  delicate  and 
savory.  Other  species  are  described  in  the 
woods  of  Africa. 

HYRCANIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Asia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Caspian  sea,  E.  by  the  river 
Oxus,  S.  by  the  Sariphian  mountains,  and  "W. 
by  Mt.  Coronus  and  the  river  Charindas.  The 
plain  portion  of  Hyrcania  was  fertile,  while  its 
mountains  swarmed  with  bees.  Xenophon  says 
the  inhabitants  were  subdued  by  the  Assyrians. 
A  considerable  body  of  them  served  in  the  ar- 
my of  the  last  Darius.  They  were  nomads  like 
the  surrounding  tribes,  growing  no  corn,  and 
having  no  fixed  habitations.  The  modern  prov- 
ince of  Mazandei-an  includes  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Hyrcania. 

HYRCANUS,  Joannes,  a  Jewish  high  priest, 
died  in  106  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Simon  Mac- 
cabaaus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  high  priest- 
hood as  one  of  the  Asmonean  rulers  of  Judaaa, 
135  B.  C.  In  the  1st  year  of  his  reign  Antiochus 
Sidetes  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  obliged  the  in- 
habitants to  dismantle  its  fortifications  and  pay 
a  tribute;  but  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Antiochus  in  130,  Hyrcanus  reestablished  his 
independence  and  extended  his  dominion.  He 
razed  the  city  of  Samaria,  took  several  other 
cities  from  the  Syrian  kingdom,  and  not  only 
conquered  the  Idumajans,  but  compelled  them  to 
submit  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  He  also  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  he  abandoned  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  for  that  of  the  Sadducees.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Aristobulus,  who  took  the 
title  of  king  of  Judaaa. — Hyecanls  II.,  high 
priest  and  king  of  Judaea,  born  about  109,  be- 
headed in  29  B.  C.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  Janmeus  and  his  wife  Alexandra. 
On  his  mother's  death  (71)  he  succeeded  to  the 
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kingdom,  but  the  power  was  soon  wrested  from 
him  by  his  brother  Aristobulus.  When  Pompey 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  in  63,  he  re- 
instated Hyrcanus  in  the  government  as  a  trib- 
utary prince.  Dissensions  again  deprived  him  of 
power,  but  when  Caesar  reconstructed  the  state 
he  was  once  more  restored  as  high  priest,  Antipa- 
ter  having  the  temporal  authority  as  procurator. 
Herod,  the  younger  son  of  Antipater,  succeeded 
his  father  as  procurator,  and  betrothed  himself 
to  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus. 
In  a  new  attack  by  Antigonus,  the  only  surviv- 
ing son  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  aided  by  the 
Parthians,  Hyrcanus  was  taken  prisoner;  his 
ears  were  cut  off  to  render  him  incapable  of 
holding  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  he  was 
banished  to  Babylon,  where  the  Parthian  mon- 
arch and  oriental  Jews  treated  him  with  dis- 
tinction. After  some  years  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  Herod  had  now  established  himself 
in  the  sovereignty,  and  had  married  Mariamne. 
Becoming  jealous  of  his  claims  to  the  throne, 
Herod  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

HYRTL,  Joseph,  an  Austrian  physician,  born 
in  Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  in  1811.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Vienna,  and  became  professor 
of  anatomy  in  Prague  in  1837.  Since  1845  he 
has  officiated  in  the  same  capacity  in  Vienna. 
He  is  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  comparative 
anatomy,  his  investigations  on  the  organ  of 
hearing,  and  the  invention  of  various  anatomical 
instruments.  His  LeTirbuch  der  Anatomie  des 
Menschen  passed  through  4  editions  from  1847 
to  1855,  was  translated  into  5  different  lan- 
guages, and  is  now  one  of  the  standard  works 
in  all  German  universities. 

HYSSOP  (hyssopus  officinalis,  Linn.),  a  per- 
ennial aromatic  plant,  of  the  natural  order 
labiatce,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  there 
and  in  the  United  States  in  gardens.  Its 
flowers,  violet-colored  or  blue,  and  its  leaves, 
are  used  in  medicine,  though  but  little  by  reg- 
ular practitioners.  It  is  a  warm  and  gentle 
stimulant,  promotes  expectoration  of  the  mucus, 
and  is  used  in  chronic  catarrhs,  especially  by  old 
people.  The  hyssop  of  Scripture  is  supposed 
by  Dr.  Royle,  after  investigating  the  opinions 
of  various  writers,  to  be  the  caper  tree,  capparis 
spinosa  (Linn.),  a  tree  that  abounds  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  lower  Egypt,  and  in  Syria. 

HYSTERIA  (Gr.  varepa,  the  womb),  a  dis- 
ease characterized  by  great  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system,  especially  of  the  sensory 
ganglia,  without  necessary  structural  lesion, 
and  manifested  by  disordered  states  of  the 
emotional  nature,  with  loss  of  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  spas- 
modic symptoms,  and  occasionally  by  perver- 
sion or  suspension  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  originating  in  some 
disturbance  of  the  uterine  functions;  but,  though 
by  far  the  most  common  in  females,  and  gener- 
ally connected  with  disorder  in  the  generative 
system,  it  may  also  occur  in  males;  a  common 
uame  for  it  is  "the  vapors."     The  nervous 


symptoms  predominate,  varying  in  charactei 
and  intensity  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  individual,  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and 
the  persistence  of  the  disease ;  in  the  beginning 
it  generally  manifests  itself  by  an  exaggeration 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  emotional  excitement, 
such  as  smiles  and  tears,  irrepressible  laughter 
and  convulsive  sobs,  brought  on  by  trifling 
causes ;  the  nervous  excitability  increases,  until 
violent  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  or  tetanic 
character  arise  from  slight  stimuli,  with  coma, 
opisthotonos,  trismus,  paralysis,  cramps,  ending 
often  in  monomania  or  moral  insanity.     The 
paroxysms  are  sometimes  of  frightful  intensity, 
requiring  the  strength  of  several  persons  to 
restrain  a  delicate  female  and  prevent  self-in- 
jury ;  after  an  attack  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
hausted and  almost  insensible,  and  in  a  state  of 
double  consciousness,  or  much  agitated,  laughing 
or  crying  at  the  strangest  fancies ;  at  times  the 
person  falls  insensible,  breathing  at  long  inter- 
vals, recovering  with  a  sense  of  fatigue  and 
coldness,  or  with  involuntary  emission  of  limpid 
urine.     In  cases  where  the  nervous  symptoms 
are  less  prominent,  there  are  pain  and  a  sense 
of  heat  and  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
constriction  of  the  throat  with  difficulty  and 
increased  desire  of  swallowing,  a  feeling  as  if  a 
ball  were  rolling  from  the  abdomen  up  to  the 
epigastrium  and  throat  with  a  sensation  of  pres- 
sure and  suffocation,  flatulence  and  tympanitic 
distention,  hurried  respiration,  palpitations,  oc- 
casional cramps,  and  great  depression  or  exalta- 
tion of  spirits.     An  attack  of  hysteria  usually, 
lasts  several  hours,  the  violent  symptoms  re- 
curring every  few  minutes,  with  intervals  of 
partial  rest ;  after  the  paroxysm  has  ceased,  tol- 
erable health  may  be  enjoyed  for  some  time, 
though  the  nervous  excitability  persists ;   in 
cases  of  long  duration,  the  intellect  and  memory 
become  enfeebled,  the  strength  fails,  and  hypo- 
chondria and  various  chronic  irritations  of  the 
vital  organs  supervene.     Hysteria  is  very  irreg- 
ular in  its  march ;  it  is  the  most  Protean  of 
diseases,  simulating  almost  every  morbid  con- 
dition ;  its  duration  is  variable,  sometimes  ter- 
minating in  health  after  a  few  attacks  without 
medical  treatment,  and  at  others  lasting  a  life- 
time in  spite  of  the  best   directed   efforts  to 
arrest  it ;  its  most  dangerous  consequences  are 
convulsions,    spasmodic    contractions,     partial 
paralysis,   epilepsy,  and  tendency  to  insanity. 
The  predisposing   causes  of  hysteria  are  the 
female  sex  and  a  hereditary  or  acquired  nervous 
irritability  ;  the  exciting  causes  are  vivid  moral 
emotions,  anything  which  excites  the  imagina- 
tion especially,  disappointed  love,  jealousy,  and 
various  excesses  of  body  or  mind ;  it  is  often 
brought  on  by  the  mere  force  of  imitation; 
some  irregular  action  of  the  sexual  functions 
is  found  in  almost  all,  if  not  in  all  cases  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  50.     There  has  been  great 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  disease ;  it  has  been  located  in  the  uterus, 
in  the  brain,  in  the   spinal   cord,  and  in   the 
stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs.     "What- 
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ever  be  its  origin,  a  disordered  state  of  the  emo- 
tional nature  is  an  essential  character  of  hys- 
teria, and  the  control  of  the  feelings  rather  than. 
of  muscular  action  is  lessened  or  lost ;  it  is 
partly  a  disease  of  the  mind,  from  improper 
education  or  self-abandonment  to  the  power  of 
the  emotions.  The  habitual  indulgence  of  feel- 
ing* of  a  painful  character  or  of  sexual  tendency 
affects  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  and  genital 
systems,  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  phenomena 
of  this  affection.  Though  hysteria  may  simu- 
late the  phenomena  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  chorea, 
hydrophobia,  and  other  nervous  diseases  pre- 
sented to  its  imitative  disposition,  it  is  depen- 
dent on  a  state  of  much  less  abnormal  charac- 
ter; there  is  generally  no  structural  lesion,  nor 
any  serious  disturbance  of  the  nutritive  func- 
tions, as  is  evident  from  the  long  duration  of 
the  disease,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  dif- 
ferent forms  pass  into  each  other  or  disappear 
entirely;  the  strangeness  of  these  combinations 
and  sudden  changes  is  sufficient  to  distinguish 
hysteria  from  the  more  grave  diseases  which  it 
imitates.  According  to  Carpenter,  this  excita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  only  an 
exaggeration  of  that  characteristic  of  the  female 
sex,  is  caused  by  some  defect  of  nutrition,  the 
particular  phenomena  arising  either  from  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  acting  upon  the 
nervous  centre  most  susceptible  to  its  influ- 
ence, or  from  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves ; 


he  believes  a  gouty  diathesis  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  sources  of  this  imperfect  nutrition. — 
The  principles  of  treatment  are  threefold  :  1,  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  by 
bringing  the  blood  up  to  its  healthy  standard 
by  strengthening  diet,  hygienic  means,  and  the 
judicious  employment  of  tonics  ;  2,  to  remove 
all  irregularities  in  the  menstrual  or  other  func- 
tions, when  they  are  evident  exciting  causes ; 
3,  to  act  upon  the  mind,  by  leading  the  patient 
to  repress  the  first  emotional  excitement  by  the 
force  of  the  will,  and  to  direct  the  attention  to 
a  different  class  of  objects,  substituting  a  pleas- 
ant for  a  disagreeable  train  of  thought.  The 
attack  itself  requires  that  the  patient  should  be 
kept  from  injuring  herself,  and  the  removal  of 
all  constricting  garments,  fresh  air,  sprinkling 
with  cold  water,  inspiration  of  ammonia  or 
other  strong  or  disagreeble  odors,  irritating  the 
nostrils  by  a  feather,  and  other  similar  domestic 
remedies.  To  prevent  a  return,  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  habits  of  self-control  are  the  best 
remedies ;  any  disappointment,  whether  in  love, 
business,  or  other  affairs  of  life,  should  if  pos- 
sible be  removed  by  the  realization  of  the 
hopes ;  if  marriage  be  nnadvisable,  the  tendency 
to  hysteric  attacks  will  often  be  removed  by  the 
change  of  air,  scene,  and  habits  resulting  from 
a  distant  journey  ;  and  a  similar  course  is  useful 
to  distract  the  attention  from  other  consuming 
cares  and  passions. 


I  the  9th  letter  of  the  Latin  and  of  most  other 
»,  European  alphabets,  is  derived  from  the 
10th  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  &c,  where  it  is  named 
Jod  (hand),  and  considered  as  a  consonant.  As 
such  it  is  the  18th  Jaman  (right  hand)  in  the 
Ethiopian  syllabary ;  being  attached,  when  a 
vowel,  by  a  diacritic  mark,  to  each  consonant. 
A  dot  under  other  consonants  denotes  its  vo- 
cality  in  the  Hebrew ;  other  marks  betoken 
the  same  in  other  Semitic  languages.  It  is  the 
11th  letter  in  Armenian,  the  28th  and  last  in 
Arabic,  and  the  32d  and  last  in  Persian  and 
Turkish.  The  Greek  Icora  is  the  9th  letter,  but 
10th  numeral  sign,  and  is  sometimes  subscribed 
to  3  vowels,  thus,  a  tj  u>.  There  are  many  ways 
of  representing  the  sound  of  this  letter  in  the 
Devanagari,  viz. :  two  letters  when  vocal,  one 
when  consonant,  two  diacritic  lines  when  at- 
tached to  other  consonants,  &c. ;  also  letters 
and  diacritic  marks  of  this  sound  when  modified 
by  r  and  Ir  in  the  peculiar  vowels  ri,  Iri.  In 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  it  was  represented  by 
two  strokes.  The  dot  which  we  place  over  our 
i  dates  from  the  14th  century ;  in  French  the 
proverb  mettre  les  points  sur  les  i  is  expressive 
of  trifling  precision.  The  sound  of  this  letter 
is  the  highest  in  the  vocal  scale,  the  counterpart 
of  that  of  u.  This  sound  (not  as  pronounced 
in  mine,  but  as  in  pique  or  pin)  is  symbolic, 


in  many  -words  of  all  languages,  of  what  is  lit- 
tle, thin,  slim,  swift,  shrill,  light,  flitting  ;  this 
property  is  mentioned  by  Plato.  It  is  uttered 
through  a  broad  but  very  thin  interstice,  which 
the  tongue  leaves  between  itself  and  the  hard 
palate,  by  being  closely  raised  toward  it  and 
pressed  against  the  molar  teeth  ;  while  the 
larynx  is  raised  higher  than  in  the  formation 
of  any  other  vocal.  Hence  it  is  considered  as  a 
palatal  by  John  Wallis,  and  as  a  dental  by  0. 
Amman.  As  interchanging  with  the  gutturals 
(as  in  the  French  lait  from  lact-e),  it  is  virtually 
a  guttural  vowel.  In  the  Altai-Uralic  languages 
i  is  the  neutral  of  their  vocal  harmony,  between 
the  heavy  a,  o,  u,  and  the  light  e,  o,  u.  (See 
Finnish  and  Hungarian  Languages.)  The 
Copts  pronounce  their  Hand  I  alike,  the  former 
long,  the  latter  short.  Modern  Greeks  pro- 
nounce rj,  «,  oi,  v,  and  vi  like  i;  whereas  the 
ancients  made  at,  et,  oi,  and  ut  diphthongal, 
giving  to  the  v  a  sound  like  that  of  the  German 
u,  and  to  the  rj  that  of  German  a. — The  Ro- 
mans used  I  both  as  a  vowel  and  as  a  con- 
sonant; since  they,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  and  Greeks,  knew  no  such  sounds  as 
the  French  and  English  give  to  their  J  (zh  and 
dzh).  They  pronounced  lanus,  iecur,  proiicio, 
ius,  iocus,  &c,  as  if  they  had  been  written  Yanus, 
yecur,  proyikio,  &c.     Their  maior  (greater), 
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ails   or  ah  (thou  say  est),  &c,  sounded  as  if 
written  mayor  and  ay  is;  out  of  the  last  named 
word   we   have    formed    our  two    affirmative 
adverbs  aye  and  yes,  by  splitting  it  in  twain. 
Iehovah,    Judaa,   Jacob,   &c,   uttered  as   now 
written  with  the  modern  J,  are  anachronisms. 
— The  Italian  language  is  much  impaired  in  its 
beauty  by  the  frequency  of  I  in  its  grammatic 
formations;  its  J  is  either  a  consonant  I  or  a 
long  vowel  representative  of  double  I;  thus  in 
jeri,  yesterday;  ajuto,  help;  consorsj,  plural  for 
consorzii.     In  Spanish  the  sound  of  I  is  repre- 
sented  by  Y;    for  instance,  in   yerba,   herb; 
Yriarte,  &c.    In  French  there  are  spurious  diph- 
thongs formed  with  I:  fai,  I  have;  /aire, peine, 
&c,  with  a  nasal  twang  in  gain,  sein,  ecc.     In 
the  genuine  diphthong  oi  in  roi,  moi,  &c,  both 
vowels  are   changed  in   sound,  thus,  roua  or 
roua,   moiia.     I   is  nasal  in    syllables   ending 
with   n   or  to,  as  la  Jin,  impetueux,  &c     As 
a  consonant  the  sound  of  I  is  written  with  y, 
equivalent  to  double  /,  as  inpayer,  noyer,  essuyer, 
&c.     The  Germans  use  J  as  a  consonant,  as  in 
Juch',ja  (pronounced  yoode,  ya);  and  they  now 
employ  I  as  part  of  the  old  diphthong  ey,  thus : 
bei,   sei,  &c,   formerly  written  bey,   sey.      In 
English,  the  Italian  sound  of  I,  that  heard  in  mil- 
rine,  is  written  in  14  ways  (both  short  and  long). 
Words'  ending    originally   in    age   (collection) 
are  now  written  in  idge,  as  porridge,  &c     The 
diphthong  in  mine  (Germ,  mein)  is  taken  for 
the  long  sound  of  I,  and  its  genuine  long  sound 
is  transferred  to  E,  as  in  mete.     The  consonant 
I  is  written  with  Y  in  English,  thus:  yes,  Ger- 
man ja  ;  yacht,  yellow,  &o.     The  English  dic- 
tionaries and  the  French  "  Encyclopaedia"  of  the 
18th  century,  those  of  Ersch   and  Gruber,  of 
Pierer,  &c,    and   many    other    lexicons,    class 
words  in  1  and  J  together ;  but  this  is  logical 
only  when  both  represent  the  samo  sound,  and 
not  when  the   latter  is  the   sign  of  a  hissing 
simple  or  compound  sound.     In  Russian,  ie,  in, 
ia,  icn,    are  written  with  peculiar  letters.     In 
Polish  the  I  often  adheres  to  E,  as  in  siebie 
(Latin   sibi),  &c.  —  I  often  interchanges   with 
v  in  the  Semitic  languages;  thus:  Ileb.  ialad, 
Arab,  and  Ethiop.  rdldde,  to  produce,  beget; 
idtsd,  Arab.  rasa,  bed;    iaqah,  Arab,  vaqy,  to 
revere,  &c.     With  other  vowels  or  diphthongs: 
Germ,  seite,  Lat.  situs;  sei,  sit;  treiben,  rpipeiv; 
adi]»iscor,  from  adapiscor;  tr<tnsigo,deJicio,<kt:., 
from  ago,  facio  ;  similis  and  simul,  simultas; 
facilis  and  fac  u  It  as  ;  familia,  from  famulus  ; 
olli,  ollus,  and  Mi,  ille  ;   illico,  cognitus,  from 
in  loco,  cognosco,  &c. ;  often  in  reduplications, 
as   gigno,    sisto,   fxip.vu>,   ttitttu),  &c,  from   the 
roots,  gen,  sto,  men,  pet.     Ital.  freddo,  rerde, 
regno,  betere,  fede,    &c,    from    Lat.  frigidus, 
Hindis,   signum,    bibere,   fide;    Span,  concebo, 
hebra,  &c,  Lat.  concipio,  Jibra ;  Eng.  enclose, 
enquire,    &c,    and    inclose,   inquire.      Ancient 
Latin,   maxumus,   optumus,   &&,   for  maximus, 
optimus  ;  the  accusative  and  ablative  em,  e,  and 
im,  i.     Iran,  from  Aryan;  Ebro,  negro,  from 
Iberus,  niger  ;  Fr.  crete,  crepu,  &c,  from  crista, 
Crispin.    It  is  sometimes  substituted  for  c,  g,  as  in 


Tr.fait,  fact.  Portug./t'/fo;  roi,  hi  (Lat.  rex,  lex), 
loyal  (legalis),  &c. — In  abbreviations,  I  stands 
for  invictus  in,  inr'cri,  Julius,  Junius,  &c. ;  I.  C. 
for  iuris  consultus,  &c.  During  the  lethargy 
of  literature  I  was  used  to  denote  100.  Among 
the  Romans  it  denoted  1 ;  when  placed  after 
other  numerals  it  was  to  be  added;  "when 
placed  before,  to  be  subtracted ;  thus :  VI  =  6  ; 
IX  =  9 ;  though  sometimes  it  was  a  factor  in 
the  latter  case,  thus  :  IIC  =  2  X  100  =  200.  On 
French  coins  it  denotes  Limoges  as  the  place  of 
coinage.— In  music,  I  is  the  name  of  the  9th 
tie  on  the  neck  of  the  lute,  and  of  various  old 
musical  instruments.  Kirnberger,  Fasch,  and 
other  organists,  denoted  by  it  a  by-tone  between 
a  sharp  and  b  flat. 

IAMBLICIIUS,  a  Neo-Platonic  philosopher, 
born  in  Chaleis,  Cade-Syria,  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  4th  century  A.  D.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  the  head  of  the 
school  in  Syria,  and  was  so  much  admired  by 
his  pupils  and  contemporaries  that  they  styled 
him  the  '"most  divine  teacher.''  and  declared 
him  the  equal  even  of  Plato.  Little  is  known 
of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an  excursion 
annually  to  the  hot  springs  of  Gadara,  and  that 
miraculous  acts  were  ascribed  to  him,  which, 
whether  invented  by  his  admiring  disciples  or 
pretended  to  by  himself,  reveal  the  tendency  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school  at  this  time  to  combine 
the  thaumaturgus  with  the  philosopher.  He 
had  thoroughly  studied  the  systems  of  Plato 
and  Pythagoras,  and  the  theology  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  and  his 
speculations,  even  more  than  those  of  Plotinus 
and  Porphyry,  present  a  confusion  of  Hellenic 
and  oriental  ideas.  Of  his  numerous  writings 
there  remain  only  5  books  of  his  work  on  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  a  treatise  on  the  Egyp- 
tian mysteries,  the  authorship  of  which  has 
been  doubted,  and  several  fragments.  Unlike 
his  predecessors  Porphyry  and  Plotinus,  be  did 
not  regard  the  perception  of  the  Deity  by  means 
of  ecstasy  as  the  object  of  philosophy,  but 
maintained  a  direct  union  with  God  by  means 
of  theurgy  or  the  supernatural  science,  to  which 
he  made  philosophy  subordinate.  Theurgic  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  certain  mysterious  symbols, 
though  perfectly  understood  by  God  alone,  have 
power  to  influence  the  divinities  according  to 
human  wishes.  His  mysticism  and  extravagan- 
ces appear  most  strikingly  in  the  work  on  Egyp- 
tian mysteries.  Though  the  most  fantastic  of 
the  Neo-Platonista  in  his  theological  tenets,  he 
surpassed  his  immediate  predecessors  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  ethical  doctrine,  reproducing 
with  fewer  modifications  the  ideas  of  Plato. 
The  extant  books  of  his  work  on  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  have  been  published  under 
different  titles;  the  last  edition  of  the  1st  (which 
contains  the  life*  of  Pythagoras)  and  2d  is  by 
Kiessling  (Leipsie,  1813-15),  of  the  3d  by  Fries 
(Copenhagen,  1790),  of  the  4th  by  Tennulius, 
&c.  (Arn'heim,  1GG8),  and  of  the  7th  by  Ast 
(Leipsie,  1817).     His  work  on  Egyptian  mys- 
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teries  was  published  by  Thomas  Gale  (Oxford, 
1678).  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Tay- 
lor the  Platonist  (Chiswick,  1821),  who  also 
translated  the  "  Life  of  Pythagoras"  (London, 
1818). 

IAMBUS,  in  prosody,  afoot  consisting  of  two 
syllables,  the  first  short  and  the  second  long. 
The  union  of  0  of  them  constitutes  an  iambic 
verse,  called  by  Aristotle  the  most  colloquial 
of  metres,  and  employed  by  the  Greeks  chiefly 
in  satirical  and  dramatic  poetry.  It  admitted 
of  the  substitution  of  a  tribrach  for  either  of 
the  first  5  feet,  of  a  spondee  for  the  1st,  3d, 
or  5th,  of  a  dactyl  for  the  1st  and  3d,  and  of 
an  anaprcst  for  the  1st.  The  Italian  verso  ca- 
dente  and  the  English  heroic  verse  consist  of  5 
iambi. 

IBARRA,  Joaquin,  a  Spanish  printer,  born 
in  Saragossa  in  1726,  died  in  Madrid,  Nov.  23, 
1785.  He  contributed  powerfully  by  his  inven- 
tions and  improvements  to  the  promotion  of  the 
art  of  printing  in  Spain,  and  from  his  press  is- 
sued splendid  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  Mariana's 
history  of  Spain,  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  of  the  in- 
fante Don  Gabriel's  translation  of  Sallust,  &c, 
which  are  still  sought  for  by  bibliopoles. 

IBERIA,  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  Spain. 
The  aboriginal  Iberi,  from  whom  the  name  was 
derived,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  entire  south- 
ern portion  of  the  peninsula  from  the  strait  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees,  until  the  date  of  the 
Carthaginian  invasion.  Mr.  Ticknor  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature"  says:  "The  Iberians 
are  tbeoldest  of  the  occupants  of  the  Spanish  soil, 
and  the  people  who,  since  we  can  go  back  no 
further,  must  be  by  us  regarded  as  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  peninsula.  They  appear,  at  the 
remotest  period  of  which  tradition  affords  us  any 
notice,  to  have  been  spread  over  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, and  to  have  given  to  its  mountains, 
rivers,  and  cities  most  of  the  names  they  still 
bear — a  fierce  race,  whose  power  has  never  been 
entirely  broken  by  any  of  the  long  line  of  in- 
vaders who  at  different  times  have  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  country."  The  Iberians  maintained 
a  lively  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  they  displayed  much  artistic 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  and  great 
activity  in  mining.  Boudard,  who  published  in 
1851  a  work  on  the  Iberian  alphabet,  has  since 
prepared  an  important  work  on  the  Iberian  coins 
{Numismatique  Iberienne,  Paris,  1857  et  seq.). — 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  called  by  the  name 
of  Iberia  the  country  of  the  Caucasus  now 
known  as  Georgia.  This  country  was  bounded 
by  the  Caucasus,  Albania,  Armenia,  and  Colchis. 
These  Asiatic  Iberians  were  divided  into  4  castes. 
The  origin  of  their  name  is  unknown. 

IBERVILLE,  a  S.  parish  of  La.,  bounded  TV. 
by  Atchafalaya  bayou  and  S.  E.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  14,830, 
of  whom  9.235  were  slaves.  It  has  a  fiat  sur- 
face, and  is  frequently  inundated.  The  lands 
lying  near  the  rivers  are  fertile ;  the  rest  of  the 
parish  is  mostly  uncultivated.  The  productions 
in  1855  were  262,773  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 


914  bales  of  cotton,  28,686  hhds.  of  sugar,  and 
50,462  bbls.  of  molasses.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1855,  $4,867,000.     Capital,  Iberville. 

IBERVILLE,  Lemoine  d',  a  Canadian  navi- 
gator, who  began  the  colonization  of  Louisiana, 
born  in  Montreal  in  1642,  died  in  Havana,  July 
9,  1706.  He  was  one  of  7  brothers  who  were 
all  active  in  Canadian  affairs  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  17th  century.  He  early  went  to  sea, 
and  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  and  abili- 
ty as  a  volunteer  in  the  midnight  attack  on 
Schenectady,  as  commander  of  the  expedition 
which  recovered  Fort  Nelson  from  the  British 
(1686),  and  with  it  the  control  of  the  In- 
dian commerce  of  the  region  of  Nelson's  river, 
as  a  successful  invader  of  the  English  possessions 
in  Newfoundland,  and  as  a  victor  in  naval  con- 
tests (1697),  in  spite  of  icebergs  and  a  shipwreck, 
in  Hudson's  bay.  He  was  reputed  the  most 
skilful  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  France, 
when  in  1698  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
French  government  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  had  never  yet  been  entered 
from  the  sea,  and  to  erect  a  fort  near  it.  TVith 
two  frigates,  two  smaller  vessels,  a  company  of 
marines,  and  about  200  settlers,  he  set  sail  from 
Rochefort,  Oct.  17,  1698,  was  welcomed  at  St. 
Domingo,  found  Pehsacola  preoccupied  by 
Spaniards,  and  cast  anchor,  Feb.  2,  1699,  on  the 
island  of  Massacre  near  Mobile.  Accompanied 
by  his  brother,  Lemoine  de  Bienville,  a  Francis- 
can who  had  been  a  companion  of  La  Salle,  and 
48  men,  in  two  barges,  and  with  provisions  for 
15  days,  he  sailed  thence  to  seek  the  Mississippi, 
which  they  entered  March  2,  and  ascended  to 
the  village  of  the  Bayagoulas.  They  also  vis- 
ited the  Oumas,  among  whom  they  found  a  let- 
ter written  by  Tonty  to  La  Salle  in  1684,  and 
they  probably  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
river.  Returning  to  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  Iber- 
ville erected  a  fort  as  a  testimony  of  French 
jurisdiction,  the  command  of  which  he  intrusted 
to  his  two  brothers  Sauvolle  and  Bienville.  He 
himself  sailed  for  France,  but  returned  when 
the  French  supremacy  upon  the  Mississippi 
was  endangered  by  British  aggression,  and  the 
French  Protestant  refugees  were  seeking  there 
an  asylum  after  their  exile  from  France.  He 
again  ascended  the  Mississippi  (1700)  as  far  as 
the  country  of  the  Natchez,  while  his  brother  ex- 
plored western  Louisiana,  crossed  the  Red  river, 
and  approached  New  Mexico.  Bilious  fevers 
desolated  the  colonists  at  Biloxi ;  Sauville  was  a 
victim  to  it,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  on 
Bienville  ;  and  when  Iberville  arrived  with  re- 
enforcements  (July  22,  1701),  there  were  but 
150  of  them  alive.  Soon  after  this  fortress  was 
transferred  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Mobile 
river,  the  first  European  settlement  in  Alabama. 
Iberville  also  constructed  fortifications  on  the 
island  of  Massacre,  which  he  named  Dauphine 
island,  and  which  became  the  centre  of  the  col- 
ony. Attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  he  escaped 
with  broken  health.  In  1706,  in  command  of 
3  vessels,  he  made  a  descent  upon  the  English 
island  of  Nevis,  which  he  captured;   and  ho 
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died  at  Havana  on  board  of  his  ship  on  the  eve 
of  an  expedition  against  Jamaica. 

IBEX,  a  species  of  wild  goat,  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland,  the  Py- 
renees, the  Caucasus,  and  Abyssinia.  The  ge- 
neric characters  are  given  in  the  article  Goat. 
The  common  ibex  (capra  ibex,  Linn.),  the  bouque- 
tin  of  the  Swiss  hunters,  is  about  5  feet  long, 
and  2 1  feet  high  at  the  shoulders;  the  horns 
are  large,  flat,  with  2  longitudinal  ridges  at  the 
sides  and  numerous  transverse  knobs ;  at  first 
nearly  vertical,  they  curve  backward  and  out- 
ward to  a  length  of  about  30  inches ;  they  are 
dark  colored  and  very  stout.  The  color  of  the 
adult  is  brownish,  with  a  grayish  tint  in  winter 
and  reddish  in  summer;  the  hair  is  short  and 
thick ;  the  under  parts  are  whitish,  and  the 
dorsal  stripe  blackish  brown.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  about  160  days,  and  the  young  are 
usually  born  in  April.  They  prefer  the  high- 
est and  most  inaccessible  mountains,  near  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  accordingly 
hunted  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
Abyssinian  ibex  (C.  jaela,  H.  Smith),  known  to 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers,  is  rather  higher 
than  the  preceding  species,  with  longer  horns, 
more  circular  and  less  divergent,  rounded  in 
front  and  marked  with  numerous  transverse 
ridges  ;  the  color  of  the  hair  is  brownish  fawn, 
with  a  dark  dorsal  line ;  under  the  throat  and 
neck  the  hair  is  lengthened.  The  Caucasian  ibex 
(£7.  Caucasica,  Guld.)  is  broader  and  shorter 
than  the  European  species ;  the  horns  are  trian- 
gular with  distant  ridges,  very  solid,  dark  brown, 
and  about  28  inches  long.  The  color  is  dark 
brown  above,  head  grayish,  breast  aud  dorsal 
line  blackish,  and  throat  whitish  gray  ;  the  hair 
is  coarse,  having  at  the  roots  a  grayish  wool. 
All  these  animals  are  remarkable  for  strength 
and  agility,  making  immense  bounds  among  the 
most  dangerous  precipices ;  they  are  said  to  fall 
from  considerable  heights  upon  the  horns,  when 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  and  apparently  receive 
no  injury  from  the  shock.  They  are  all  probably 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  common  wild  goat 
C.  cegagrus)  of  Europe,  and  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  production  of  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  the  domestic  goat.     (See  Goat.) 

IBIS,  a  wading  bird  of  the  family  tantalidm, 
including  the  genera  ibis  (Moehr.)  and  geronti- 
cus  (Wagl.);  the  genus  tantalus  (Linn.)  will  be 
noticed  under  Wood  Ibis.  The  genus  ibis  is 
characterized  by  a  lengthened,  slender  bill, 
curved  for  its  whole  length,  with  the  sides  com- 
pressed and  tip  obtuse;  the  nostrils  are  in  a 
groove  which  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible ;  forehead  and  base  of  bill,  to  behind 
the  eyes  and  on  the  chin,  in  most  species  bare  ; 
wings  long  and  pointed,  with  the  1st  and  2d 
quills  equal  and  longest;  tail  rather  short  and 
nearly  even ;  tibia  bare  for  half  its  length,  cov- 
ered with  hexagonal  scales  ;  tarsi  slender,  longer 
than  the  middle  toe,  with  broad  transverse 
6cales  in  front;  toes  long  and  slender,  the  late- 
ral ones  united  to  the  middle  by  a  small  web ; 
hind  toe  long  and  slender,  claws  curved  and 


rather  weak.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
species,  of  which  3  are  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  red  or  scarlet  ibis  (/.  rubra,  Linn.) 
is  about  28  inches  long,  the  extent  of  wings  a 
little  over  3  feet,  and  the  bill  6£  inches.  The 
color  is  a  uniform  bright  scarlet  red,  with  the 
tips  of  the  outer  primaries  black  ;  in  the  young 
the  color  is  ashy,  darkest  above,  with  the  under 
parts  and  rump  white.  Its  natural  habitat  is 
South  America  and  the  "West  Indies,  but  it  has 
been  seen  in  the  southern  states  by  Audubon ; 
it  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  length  and 
shape  of  the  bill,  the  pink  curlew.  The  white 
ibis,  Spanish  or  white  curlew  (/.  alba,  Linn.),  is 
25  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  40 
inches,  and  the  bill  7  inches.  The  color  of  the 
plumage  is  pure  white,  with  the  tips  of  the  outer 
5  primaries  shining  greenish  black;  the  bill  is 
red,  entirely  so  in  the  young  birds,  but  with  the 
terminal  half  black  in  the  adult ;  the  head  in 
front  of  the  eye  is  bare  ;  the  young  birds  are  of 
a  dull  brown  color,  with  the  under  parts  and 
rump  white.  This  species  is  very  common  in 
the  southern  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  occasion- 
ally straggling  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey. 
They  breed  in  large  companies  on  the  Florida 
keys  on  trees;  the  nest  is  about  15  inches  in 
diameter,  formed  of  twigs  and  roots,  flat  on 
the  inside ;  the  eggs  are  3,  and  are  laid  only 
once  a  year,  2 J  by  1|  inches,  dull  white,  with 
pale  yellow  blotches  and  reddish  brown  spots ; 
incubation  generally  takes  place  between  the 
10th  of  April  and  the  10th  of  May;  the  eggs 
aflbrd  excellent  eating,  though  the  yolk  is  of  a 
reddish  orange  color  when  boiled,  and  the 
white  a  livid-colored  jelly.  When  breeding, 
they  fly  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds  to  the  mud 
flats,  sometimes  to  great  distances,  where  they 
feed  on  crabs,  crawfish,  and  other  crustaceans, 
mollusks,  and  aquatic  animals,  until  the  tide  be- 
gins to  come  in,  whether  by  day  or  night.  The 
flight  is  rapid  and  well  sustained,  effected  by 
alternate  flappings  and  sailings ;  they  often  rise 
very  high  in  the  air,  performing  beautiful  evo- 
lutions. They  are  fond  of  resorting  to  ponds 
or  lakes  in  the  woods,  and  often  breed  in  such 
localities  more  than  300  miles  from  the  sea; 
though  not  taking  naturally  to  the  water,  they 
can  swim  tolerably  well  when  forced  to  it ;  the 
walk  is  light  and  graceful.  The  flesh  has  a 
very  fishy  taste,  and  is  rarely  eaten  except  by 
the  Indians.  The  glossy  ibis  (/.  Ordi,  Bonap.) 
is  a  smaller  species,  being  about  21  inches  long, 
with  a  bill  of  4i  inches ;  the  general  color  is 
chestnut  brown,  with  the  back  and  top  of  head 
metallic  green  glossed  with  purple;  the  feathers 
continue  almost  to  the  bill,  which  is  of  a  dusky 
black  color.  It  exists  in  great  numbers  in  Mex- 
ico, and  it  has  been  procured  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts.  The  green  ibis  (L  falcinellus, 
Linn.)  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa;  it  much  resembles  the  glossy 
ibis,  being  of  a  purplish  brown  color,  with  a 
deep  green  mantle ;  in  the  young  birds  the 
head  and  neck  are  pointed  with  whitish.  These 
ibises  all  live  in  warm  climates,  performing  their 
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annual  migrations,  and  are  generally  seen  on 
lands  recently  inundated,  and  "on  river  banks, 
seeking  for  worms,  snails,  crustaceans,  insects, 
and  the  roots  of  bulbous  plants,  or  on  the  sea 
coast  as  above  mentioned. — The  genus  geronti- 
cus  has  a  stronger  bill,  a  longer  and  broader  tail, 
the  3d  and  4th  quills  the  longest,  tarsi  and 
toes  stouter,  and  the  head  and  neck  more  de- 
nuded of  feathers,  than  the  preceding ;  in  some 
species  the  scapulars  are  long,  and  consist  of 
decomposed  plumes.  There  are  about  20  species, 
found  in  the  Avarmer  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
South  America,  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
here  only  one,  the  sacred  ibis  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (67.  JEthiopicus,  Lath.).  It  is  about 
as  large  as  a  domestic  fowl ;  the  plumage  is 
white,  with  the  ends  of  the  quills,  the  elongated 
barbs  of  some  of  the  wing  coverts  extending 
over  the  wings  and  tail,  bill,  feet,  and  naked 
part  of  the  head  and  neck,  black;  it  is  found 
throughout  northern  Africa.  This  bird  was 
reared  in  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  was  embalmed  after  its  death ; 
it  was  forbidden  to  kill  one  on  pain  of  death. 
This  superstitious  people  reverenced  the  ibis, 
nqt  because  they  supposed  that  it  destroyed 
noxious  reptiles,  or  that  there  was  any  relation 
between  the  changes  of  its  plumage  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  but  because  they  associated 
its  annual  appearance  with  the  period  of  tht 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  source  of  the  fertil- 
ity and  healthfulness  of  the  land ;  the  crafty 
priests  led  the  people  to  believe  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  river,  which  brought  the  birds 
there  in  search  of  food,  was  the  consequence  in- 
stead of  the  cause  of  their  visit" ;  the  educated 
class  regarded  the  ibis  as  the  harbinger  of  the 
fruitful  epoch  of  their  year,  as  we  look  upon 
the  coming  of  the  bluebird  and  the  swallow 
as  the  signs  of  spring.  A  black  ibis  was  also 
honored  and  embalmed.  The  flight  of  these 
birds  is  powerful  and  high,  with  the  neck  and 
feet  extended  horizontally,  and  accompanied  by 
occasional  harsh  cries.  They  probe  the  mud 
with  their  bills  in  search  of  insects,  worms,  mol- 
lusks,  &c,  advancing  by  slow  steps ;  they  arrive 
in  Egypt  when  the  Nile  begins  to  increase,  and 
migrate  about  the  end  of  June,  not  nesting  in 
that  country;  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers 
by  the  modern  Egyptians  in  nets,  and  their 
bodies  are  frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets.  Both  species  usually  go  in  small 
flocks.  All  the  species  have  the  same  habits, 
frequenting  both  overflowed  lands  and  dry  open 
plains ;  they  sometimes  devour  frogs  and  small 
aquatic  lizards,  but  do  not  destroy  serpents  as 
Herodotus  and  many  wrriters  since  have  main- 
tained ;  when  satiated  with  food  they  perch  on 
high  trees,  and  are  very  watchful;  the  nest  is 
either  on  a  decayed  tree  or  on  the  ground,  and 
the  eggs  are  2  or  3  in  number.  For  full  details 
on  the  sacred  ibis,  see  Savigny's  Histoire  natu- 
relle  de  fib  is  (8vo.,  Paris,  180*5). 

IBN-BATUTA.     See  Batuta. 

IBRAHIM  PASHA,  an  Egyptian  viceroy, 
the  son,  or  according  to  some  the  adopted  son, 


of  Mehemet  Ali,  born  in  Cavala,  a  village  of 
Roumelia,  in  1789,  died  in  Cairo,  Nov.  9,  1848. 
He  possessed  all  his  father's  ability,  with  even 
more  than  his  ferocity.  His  youth  was  pass- 
ed in  battles  with  the  wild  tribes  of  upper 
Egypt,  wherein  he  acquired  that  pitiless  dis- 
regard of  life  which  he  afterward  exhibited 
against  the  Greeks.  His  first  exploit  of  con- 
sequence was  the  reduction  of  the  powerful 
Arabian  sect  of  the  Wahabees  (from  1816  to 
1819),  which  he  completed  by  taking  their 
capital,  Derayeh,  and  putting  its  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  For  this  service  the  sultan  made 
him  pasha  of  Mecca.  In  the  Greek  revolution 
Mehemet  Ali  sent  a  strong  force  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1824  to  the  Morea,  Cyprus,  and  Candia, 
in  aid  of  the  Turks,  the  sultan  having  bestowed 
on  him  the  government  of  those  provinces  on 
condition  that  he  would  reduce  them.  Ibrahim 
was  sent  as  generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  force. 
The  Greeks  were  at  first  successful  in  harassing 
his  fleet,  but  in  1825  he  disembarked  10,000 
men  at  Modon,  and  thenceforth  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  Morea,  and  carried  desolation 
wherever  he  went.  The  Christian  powers, 
which  had  at  length  intervened  and  won  the 
great  naval  battle  of  Navarino,  insisted  on 
Ibrahim's  evacuation  of  the  Morea,  which  he 
accordingly  left  in  1828,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 
In  1832  Mehemet  Ali,  being  determined  to  ex- 
tort from  the  sultan  the  full  and  hereditary 
sovereignty  of  Egypt,  made  a  quarrel  with  the 
pasha  of  Acre  the  pretext  for  invading  Syria. 
An  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  captured 
without  much  trouble  the  towns  of  Gaza 
and  Jaffa.  Acre  surrendered  after  3  months' 
f-'ege,  but  not  until  a  Turkish  force  sent  to  its 
:  distance  had  been  dispersed.  The  sultan  and 
i  ,hemet  being  now  in  open  war,  Ibrahim  ad- 
vanced by  a  succession  of  victories  to  Aleppo, 
w  uch  he  took,  and  thus  laid  the  whole  of 
Syria  at  his  feet.  His  father  sent  him  orders 
to  advance  through  Asia  Minor  with  the  view 
of  attacking  Constantinople  itself;  but  Ibrahim, 
having  defeated  at  Konieh  60,000  Turks  under 
Reshid  Pasha,  awaited  reinforcements  before 
advancing,  while  Russian  troops  sent  in  aid  of 
the  sultan  made  their  landing  in  Asia  Minor. 
At  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers  a 
peace  was  concluded,  which  gave  Syria  and  the 
district  of  Adana  to  the  conquerors.  The  war 
•  s  renewed  in  1839,  when  Ibrahim  totally 
routed  the  Turkish  army  at  Nisib.  The  Eu- 
ropean powers  again  interfered.  Various  ef- 
forts at  arrangement  having  failed,  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  took  Beyrout  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
(1840),  and  appeared  before  Alexandria,  where- 
upon Mehemet  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  ho 
consented  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Syria. 
This  terminated  Ibrahim's  military  career.  He 
visited  France,  England,  Spain,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  in  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
medical  aid,  and  was  received  on  his  tour  with 
great  consideration.  In  1848,  Mehemet  Ali 
havir  ;  become  incapable  by  age  of  carrying  oq 
the  government,   Ibrahim   went  to   Constan 
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tinople  and  was  invested  with  the  authority  of 
viceroy,  but  died  soon  after  his  return.  His 
descendants  were  debarred  from  the  succession, 
which  passed  to  Mehemet  Ali's  grandson  Abbas, 
and  in  1854  to  the  present  viceroy,  Said  Pasha. 

IBRAILA.     See  Beahilov. 

IBYCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He  was  a 
native  of  Rhegiurn  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  It  is 
narrated  that  as  he  was  travelling  near  Corinth, 
he  was  attacked  and  mortally  wounded  by 
robbers,  and  invoked  a  flock  of  cranes,  then 
passing  overhead,  to  avenge  his  death.  The 
cranes,  obedient  to  the  invocation,  directed 
their  flight  to  Corinth,  and  hovered  over  the 
people  as  they  sat  in  the  theatre.  The  mur- 
derers were  present,  and  one  of  them  on  seeing 
the  cranes  exclaimed  involuntarily :  "  Behold 
the  avengers  of  Ibycus."  This  led  to  an  in- 
quiry, and  to  the  punishment  of  the  assassins. 
The  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  mostly  erotic,  but 
sometimes  mythical  and  heroic.  There  are  but 
a  few  fragments  of  his  works  in  existence,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Schneidewin 
(Gottinsren,  1835). 

ICARUS.     See  IXbdalus. 

ICE,  water  or  other  fluid  solidified  by  freez- 
ing. Various  liquids  become  partially  solid  at 
low  temperatures,  but  this  is  commonly  owing 
to  the  water  of  which  they  are  in  part  com- 
posed ;  and  none  of  them  produce  a  clear  uni- 
form solid  like  that  of  frozen  water.  At  32°  F. 
under  ordinary  circumstances  Avater  begins  to 
crystallize.  Slender  prisms,  usually  of  6  sides 
and  terminated  by  6-sided  pyramids,  form  in  it, 
and  arrange  themselves  in  lines,  crossing  ea  i 
other  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°.  The  presc  3 
of  salts  in  solution  impedes  this  process,  ;..  d 
when  at  last  it  takes  place  at  a  temperature  *e- 
low  32°,  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  m  it- 
tersis  excluded  from  the  ice,  which  consequently 
is  nearer  the  composition  of  pure  water.  Ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  this  in  some  operations 
designed  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  liquors, 
as  of  vinegar,  the  portion  that  first  crystallizes 
by  cold  being  removed,  and  leaving  the  residue 
less  diluted.  Pure  water  contained  in  a  polish- 
ed vessel  and  kept  perfectly  quiet  may  be  re- 
duced to  even  15°  without  freezing;  but  agi- 
tation or  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  will 
cause  congelation  to  take  place  suddenly,  a.  i 
as  the  ice  is  formed  latent  heat  is  liberated,  and 
the  temperature  rises  to  32°.  Saline  solutions 
sometimes  exhibit  a  similar  reluctance  to  deposit 
their  salts  in  crystalline  form  even  when  re- 
duced by  evaporation  below  their  point  of  satu- 
ration ;  and  in  these  cases  crystallization  is  often 
suddenly  induced  by  the  same  methods  that 
cause  the  water  to  congeal.  From  about  39° 
water  expands  as  its  temperature  is  reduced  ; 
and  it  does  this  with  the  exertion  of  prodigious 
force  in  freezing.  A  hollow  globe  of  brass  with 
a  cavity  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with 
water,  has  been  burst  by  the  freezing  (  f  this, 
exerting  a  force,  as  estimated,  of  27,720  lbs. 
vol.  ix. — 28 


The  effect  of  this  property' is  seen  in  the  ten- 
dency of  ice  to  plough  up  the  banks  of  ponds0 
to  split  off  masses  of  rock  from  mountain  cliffs, 
and  to  loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  through 
which  it  is  diffused.  The  effect  last  named  is 
not  perceived  till  the  thaws  of  spring,  when 
the  frost  is  said  to  come  out  of  the  ground. 
This  force  has  been  artificially  applied  to  split- 
ting rocks  and  trunks  of  trees  by  allowing  water 
to  freeze  in  their  fissures.  This  expansion, 
estimated  by  Boyle  at  £  the  original  volume, 
gives  to  ice  less  density  than  that  of  water,  so 
that  it  floats.  Its  specific  gravity  by  this  esti- 
mate should  be  0.9  ;  M.  Brunner  in  his  series 
of  experiments  found  it  to  vary  from  0.918  at 
0°  0.  to  0.92025  at  —20°  C.  But  for  this  sin- 
gular exception  to  the  usual  law  of  increase  of 
density  by  reduction  of  temperature,  ice  as  it 
forms  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  there  ac- 
cumulate beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  heat. 
Great  collections  of  water  would  be  chilled 
throughout,  and  their  fitness  for  sustaining  life 
in  cold  regions  be  entirely  destroyed.  But  as 
the  ice,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  covers  the  wa- 
ter, it  serves  as  a  protecting  sheet  to  retain  the 
warmth  below,  and  preserve  the  water  from 
the  extreme  temperature  that  prevails  above. 
As  the  cold  increases,  the  solid  ice  is  found  to 
be  subject  to  the  usual  law,  contracting  as 
found  by  Brunner  more  than  other  solids;  and 
upon  ponds  in  excessively  cold  weather  it  con- 
tracts, and  in  shrinking  parts  asunder  in  the 
weakest  places  with  loud  reports.  A  form  of 
ice  called  anchor  ice  is  often  seen  in  cold 
weather  attached  to  objects  at  the  bottom  of 
streams.  Its  character  is  explained  by  Prof. 
Dewey  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  body 
of  water  is  cooled  below  the  freezing  point, 
but  under  conditions  of  quietness  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  ice.  The  substances  at  the  bottom 
serve  as  points  of  congelation,  like  those  intro- 
duced into  saline  solutions  to  cause  crystalliza- 
tion to  take  place,  and  ice  forms  upon  them. 
It  is  observed  to  gather  in  a  clear  cold  night, 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  not  frozen,  and 
its  temperature  is  at  the  freezing  point,  that  of 
the  air  being  still  lower.  The  layers  of  ice  are 
sometimes  3  inches  thick  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  detached  from  the  bodies  which  hold  them 
down  they  rise  to  the  surface.  Some  other  prop- 
erties of  ice  are  noticed  in  the  article  Glaciee. — 
From  the  earliest  times  ice  and  snow  have  been 
esteemed  as  luxuries  for  cooling  water  and  other 
liquors  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East.  "  As 
the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of  harvest,  so  is  a 
faithful  messenger  to  them  that  send  him." 
(Proverbs,  xxv.  13.)  Its  production  in  regions 
distant  from  those  which  most  require  it  is  a  pro- 
vision for  the  commerce  of  nations,  leading  to 
the  intercourse  of  people  living  in  countries  far 
separated  from  each  other.  In  modern  times, 
from  having  been  regarded  only  as  a  luxury,  its 
use  has  extended  till  it  has  become  almost  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  civilized  people.  Its  chief 
value  perhaps  consists  in  its  antiseptic  property. 
Meats  and  fish  are  preserved  fresh  by  it  more 
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conveniently  and  efficiently  than  by  any  other 
means;  and  its  largest  consumption  is  in  the 
great  markets  of  our  cities.  Vessels  at  sea  need 
not  now  as  formerly  depend  for  fresh  meat 
upon  live  animals  taken  at  great  iuconvenienco 
on  board ;  but,  by  means  of  a  small  ice  house, 
they  can  preserve  their  supplies  fresh  for  a  con- 
siderable voyage.  In  sickness,  and  especially 
in  the  fever  of  hot  climates,  ice  is  not  only  a 
most  grateful  application,  but  is  often  the  only 
means  of  saving  life  ;  and  its  introduction  into 
India  is  justly  esteemed  a  blessing  by  its  inhab- 
itants. The  high  estimation  in  which  the  natives 
held  this  material  is  indicated  by  the  pains  they 
took  to  produce  it  artificially,  as  explained  in  the 
notice  of  the  operations  of  those  living  upon 
the  plains  near  Ilooglv,  40  m.  N.  of  Calcutta,  in 
the  article  Cold.  By  the  slow  and  careful  pro- 
cess that  they  employed  they  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting small  supplies  of  ice,  which  with  great 
pains  they  transported  by  night  to  Calcutta, 
protected  from  melting  by  being  packed  in  bas- 
kets lined  with  straw  mats.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  boiled  the  water  they  wished  to 
freeze,  the  freedom  from  air,  on  the  supposition 
of  Sir  John  Leslie,  causing  it  to  congeal  more 
readily.  Ice  produced  from  boiled  water  is, 
like  that  which  makes  over  deep  ponds,  more 
dense  and  comparatively  free  from  air  bubbles. 
— In  the  article  Freezing  Mixtures  an  account 
is  given  of  various  methods  of  producing  low 
degrees  of  temperature  by  mixing  and  stirring 
together  different  sal  ine  bodies.  In  producing  ice 
upon  a  large  scale  the  Societed 'encouragement  of 
Paris  find  that  the  cost  of  the  ice  made  by  the 
most  convenient  and  cheapest  method  cannot  be 
less  than  about  5£  cts.  a  pound,  the  composition 
employed  being  fragments  of  ice  and  common 
salt,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  water.  In  this 
estimate  is  included  the  cost  of  fuel  required  to 
recover  the  salts  by  evaporation.  Where  fuel  is 
cheap,  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less. — In 
the  article  Evaporation  instances  are  noted  of 
extremely  low  degrees  of  temperature  obtained 
by  this  method.  Sir  John  Leslie,  who  originated 
this  class  of  experiments,  noticed  that  thefrigo- 
rific  effect  of  evaporation  is  greatly  increased 
by  rapidly  removing  the  vapor  as  it  forms,  thus 
causing  it  to  be  replaced  by  more  with  fur- 
ther abstraction  of  heat  from  the  liquid  evapor- 
ated. He  emplo}-ed  porous  vessels  which  ad- 
mitted the  liquid  placed  in  them  to  ooze  through 
and  evaporate  on  all  sides.  One  of  these  being 
set  in  an  outer  vessel  together  with  some  good 
absorbent  of  moisture,  as  perfectly  dry  flannel, 
parched  oatmeal,  &c,  or  better  than  all  strong 
sulphuric  acid  exposing  a  broad  surface,  evapor- 
ation went  on  rapidly  with  great  reduction  of 
temperature.  He  recommended  for  a  cooler 
for  domestic  purposes,  in  the  want  of  ice,  the 
use  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  dense  glazed  earth- 
enware, 12  to  16  inches  diameter,  charged  with 
sulphuric  acid  covering  its  bottom  £  inch  deep, 
to  be  placed  in  a  cool  cellar.  Upon  a  porcelain 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  cistern  is  placed  a 
porous  earthen  pot  filled  with  water,  and  the 


outer  vessel  is  then  to  be  closely  covered.  The 
effect  is  greater  as  the  difference  is  increased 
between  the  surface  of  the  small  vessel  of  water 
and  the  area  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  porous 
vessel  butter  or  a  bottle  of  wine  may  be  placed 
to  be  cooled,  or  the  bottle  may  be  covered  with 
a  woollen  stocking  soaked  in  water,  and  placed 
upon  a  shelf  in  the  vessel  and  left  for  a  few 
hours.  Leslie  effected  much  more  striking  re- 
sults by  the  use  of  the  air  pump  in  addition  to 
the  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  air  is  exhausted 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  this  is  thrown 
into  commotion,  as  if  boiling,  in  consequence  of 
the  air  it  contained  escaping.  The  vapor  rap- 
idly produced  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
acid,  and  the  water  thus  parting  with  its  heat 
becomes  of  lower  temperature  than  the  freezing 
point,  when  at  last  it  congeals  and  rises  to  32°. 
This  result  gave  encouragement  to  attempt 
upon  the  same  principle  the  manufacture  of  ice 
on  a  large  scale.  The  process  has  been  made 
more  effective  by  placing  a  vessel  of  ether  with 
the  water  and  pumping  out  its  vapor  as  it  rapid- 
ly forms  in  the  exhausted  receiver.  The  ether 
vapor  is  collected  and  condensed  to  go  the  same 
round  again.  A  combination  of  apparatus  de- 
signed to  produce  this  effect  was  patented  in 
England  in  July,  1850,  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Twining, 
then  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  the  same  was 
patented  in  the  United  States  in  Nov.  1853. 
In  this  the  ether  partially  evaporated  in  one 
vessel  is  made  to  flow  in  its  chilled  state  contin- 
uously around  vessels  containing  the  water  to 
be  frozen,  from  which  withdrawing  a  portion 
of  caloric  it  flows  back  to  the  evaporator  and 
is  again  chilled.  The  same  power  that  draws 
off"  the  vapor  compresses  it  into  a  chamber  in 
which  it  is  condensed,  and  from  which  it  passes 
in  the  liquid  state  to  unite  with  the  main  sup- 
ply. With  this  apparatus  it  was  anticipated 
that  ice  could  be  manufactured  to  great  profit, 
and  machines  were  constructed  to  test  the  prin- 
ciple on  a  large  scale.  A  similar  trial  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  in  London  in  1858 
by  Mr.  Harrison  of  Geelong,  Australia,  who 
with  an  engine  of  10-horse  power  produced 
from  5,000  to  6,000  lbs.  of  ice  per  day.  Another 
machine  upon  a  different  principle  was  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  Gorrie,  and  put  in  operation  a  few 
years  since  in  New  Orleans.  When  air  is  com- 
pressed it  parts  with  a  portion  of  the  heat  be- 
longing to  it,  and  as  it  expands  again  it  takes 
back  the  same  amount  from  bodies  in  contact 
with  it.  Air  thus  deprived  of  heat  can  be  made 
to  take  it  from  uncongealable  fluids,  which  in 
this  way  accumulate  cold  that  may  be  applied 
to  freeze  water.  In  the  machine  the  air  is  com- 
pressed in  a  powerful  pump  attached  to  one  end 
of  a  walking  beam,  and  a  smaller  pump  with 
the  same  stroke  throws  jets  of  water  into  the 
compressed  air,  taking  up  the  liberated  caloric. 
The  mixed  air  and  water  pass  into  a  large  re- 
ceiver, and  from  this  the  air  enters  another 
pump  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  aiding  to 
raise  its  piston  as  it  expands.  In  this  pump 
the  uncongealable    saline    solutions    are   dis- 
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charged  in  jets,  yielding  a  part  of  their  caloric 
to  the  expanding  air.  The  liquid  then  goes 
back  to  its  reservoir,  and  a  new  supply  is  sent 
from  this  to  be  chilled  and  returned  with  the 
next  stroke.  The  water  to  be  frozen  is  in  a 
vessel  surrounded  by  that  which  contains  the 
working  fluids.  This  machine  was  afterward 
patented  in  Great  Britain;  and  from  the  ac- 
count in  the  "London  Mechanic's  Magazine" 
it  appears  that  with  pumps  of  about  8  inches 
diameter  and  16  inches  stroke,  condensing  and 
expanding  air  to  and  from  a  tension  of  3  atmo- 
spheres, a  block  of  ice  weighing  nearly  60  lbs. 
was  produced  by  the  labor  of  2  men  in  2  hours. 
— Ice  Trade.  Ice  was  little  known  as  an 
article  of  commerce  until  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  In  the  17th  century  its  use 
was  so  common  in  France  that  many  dealt  in  it 
and  in  snow,  gathering  these  in  winter  and 
packing  them  closely  in  pits  surrounded  with 
straw  or  other  non-conducting  substances  and 
protected  from' the  air.  The  Italian  peasants 
also  have  long  found  a  profitable  business  in  col- 
lecting the  snow  upon  the  Apennines  and  stor- 
ing it  in  the  caves  of  these  mountains  to  supply 
the  large  demand  at  Naples,  where  it  is  stated 
there  are  snow  shops  in  almost  every  street, 
which  are  kept  open  day  and  night  through  the 
warm  season.  The  bodies  of  ice  found  in  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Etna,  and  excavated  some- 
times from  beneath  beds  of  lava  which  have 
flowed  over  them,  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Etna.  In  the  last  century  the  gathering  and 
storing  of  ice  for  summer  use  is  known  to  have 
been  practised  in  some  of  the  middle  states  of 
the  American  Union,  the  receptacles  for  preserv- 
ing it  being  deep  cellars,  placed  so  as  to  be 
readily  drained,  or  from  which  the  water  was 
pumped  out  as  it  collected;  but  though  most 
wanted  in  countries  where  it  is  not  naturally 
produced,  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  trans- 
port it  by  sea.  This  was  first  done  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Tudor  of  Boston,  who  sailed  himself 
■with  a  cargo  of  130  tons  in  his  own  brig  to 
Martinique  in  1805.  The  ice  was  brought  down 
to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  from  a  part  of  Lynn  then 
called  Saugus.  Mr.  Tudor  persevered  in  the 
business,  making  little  or  no  profit,  however, 
till  alter  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  In  1815 
he  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  Havana  busi- 
ness and  important  privileges  from  the  Cuban 
government.  In  1817  he  introduced  the  trade 
into  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  next  year  into  Sa- 
vannah, and  in  1820  into  New  Orleans.  Fre- 
quent disasters  attended  his  enterprises,  and  in 
1832  his  entire  shipments  amounted  to  only 
4,352  tons,  the  whole  of  which  came  from  Fresh 
pond  in  Cambridge.  In  May,  1833,  he  sent  the 
first  cargo  of  ice  to  the  East  Indies,  which  was 
delivered  at  Calcutta  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
Of  180  tons,  one  third  was  wasted  on  the  voy- 
age, and  20  tons  more  in  going  up  the  Ganges. 
It  was  packed  in  large  blocks  closely  fitted  to- 
gether between  a  double  plank  casing  filled  in 
with  dry  tan.  The  ice  was  sold  immediately 
at  no  -more  than  half  the  cost  of  that  pre- 


pared by  the  natives.  At  the  present  time  a 
waste  of  about  one  half  is  generally  expected 
on  this  voyage.  In  1834  the  first  cargo  was 
shipped  by  Mr.  Tudor  to  Brazil.  Until  1836  he 
conducted  the  whole  trade;  but  as  it  became 
profitable  others  began  to  enter  into  it,  and  from 
other  ports  beside  Boston.  This,  however,  has 
the  great  bulk  of  the  trade,  which  from  Boston 
has  increased  as  follows,  according  to  the  in- 
complete returns  that  have  been  preserved : 

InlS05 leargo,  130  tons 

"  1816 6  cargoes,     1,200    " 

"  1826 15       "  4,000    " 

"  1S36 45       "  12,000    " 

"  1846 175       "  65,000    " 

"  1856 S63       "        146,000    " 

These  figures  show  an  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
increase,  still  continuing,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  important  branch  of  commerce  upon  a 
natural  production  formerly  regarded  as  of  no 
value.  It  has  served  to  secure  to  Boston  the 
chief  portion  of  the  Calcutta  trade,  and  provides 
her  ships  with  cargoes  for  the  southern  ports, 
thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  freighting  south- 
ern products  to  the  north.  Of  the  146,000  tons 
shipped  in  1856,  it  is  estimated  that  81,391  tons 
were  for  southern  domestic  ports.  Into  the 
interior  ice  has  been  carried  by  railroad  in  con- 
siderable quantity  as  far  as  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
The  shipments  to  England,  which  were  at  one 
time  nearly  1,000  tons  annually,  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  supplies  furnished  from 
Norway  at  less  rates  than  the  cost  of  American 
ice.  The  superior  quality  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, enables  it  to  compete  with  the  Norwegian 
article,  and  a  Massachusetts  association  called 
the  Wenham  lake  company  erected  exten- 
sive houses  in  London  and  Liverpool  for  stor- 
ing ice,  with  capacity  for  conducting  an  an- 
nual business  of  several  thousand  tons.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  establishing  the  ice  business  in 
warm  countries  has  been  the  necessity  of  con- 
structing houses  especially  adapted  for  preserv- 
ing the  ice  ;  and  these  to  be  profitable  must  be 
upon  a  large  scale.  One  of  these  erected  in 
1845  at  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Wyeth  of  Cambridge, 
covered  more  than  three  fourths  of  an  acre,  and 
was  capable  of  holding  30,000  tons  of  ice.  Its 
walls  of  brick  were  triple,  with  flues  or  air 
spaces  between ;  their  length  was  198  feet  by 
178  feet,  and  their  height  40  feet.  The  building 
was  covered  by  5  roofs,  and  between  every  two 
contiguous  ones  were  air  spaces. — New  York 
city  is  supplied  with  ice  chiefly  from  small 
lakes  near  the  Hudson  river,  or  from  the  river 
itself  above  the  reach  of  tide,  as  at  Athens, 
opposite  Hudson,  and  other  places.  The  largest 
quantity  furnished  by  any  one  of  these  sources 
is  from  Rockland  lake  in  Orange  county,  about 
120,000  tons  annually.  The  whole  amount  de- 
livered in  the  city  is  about  285,000  tons,  of 
which  only  20,000  is  for  exportation.  "With  the 
growth  of  the  business  upon  the  coast  it  has 
also  spread  in  the  interior,  where,  especially 
near  the  large  towns,  the  gathering  of  ice  is 
now  an  important  business.  In  the  interior 
towns  it  is  afforded  at  wholesale  in  the  summer 
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at  $2  50  to  $3  a  ton,  and  in  small  quantities  at 
about.  $4.  In  Boston  large  supplies  for  ship- 
ment art  commonly  worth  about  $2.  The  great 
lakes  furnish  supplies  which  are  carried  by  rail- 
road to  the  cities  lying  south,  and  through  the 
Illinois  river  ice  is  sent  down  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  autumn  the  ice  boats  come  up  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Peru,  111.,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
be  frozen  in.  In  the  winter  they  are  filled,  and 
in  the  spring  when  the  ice  breaks  up  they  float 
down  with  their  freight.  The  ice  produced  in 
deep  ponds  by  the  severe  cold  weather  of  New 
England  is  particularly  adapted  by  its  hardness 
and  compactness  to  keep  well,  while  the  purity 
of  the  water  gives  it  clearness  and  renders  it 
especially  agreeable.  The  ice  formed  upon  the 
shallow  waters  of  Great  Britain  is  found  to  be 
porous  and  very  inferior  in  durability  to  that 
from  the  United  States  of  the  same  thickness. 
— The  methods  of  gathering  and  storing  ice  are 
entirely  American.  When  the  ice  is  9  inches 
to  a  foot  thick,  or  if  for  exportation  20  inches 
thick,  the  snow,  if  there  be  any,  is  cleared  otf 
the  surface  with  wooden  scrapers,  each  drawn 
by  one  horse.  Another  scraper  armed  with  a 
steel  blade  planes  off  the  porous  upper  layer  to 
the  depth  of  3  inches  or  more  if  necessary.  The 
surface  is  then  marked  off  in  large  squares  by  a 
sort  of  plough  drawn  by  a  horse,  which  cuts  a 
groove  about  3  inches  deep.  A  machine  some- 
what like  a  harrow  with  3  or  more  parallel  rows 
of  teeth,  which  may  be  22  inches  apart,  is  next 
drawn  along  the  lines  already  made,  one  row 
of  teeth  running  in  the  groove  as  a  guide ;  and 
as  many  more  cuts  are  made  as  there  are  more 
rows  of  teeth.  This  is  repeated  upon  the  cross 
lines,  and  the  whole  area  is  thus  cut  into  small 
squares.  If  necessary,  a  deeper  plough  is  after- 
ward run  through  all  the  grooves  to  increase 
their  depth.  A  row  of  blocks  is  then  sawn  out 
by  hand,  and  being  taken  out  or  thrust  under 
the  others,  room  is  made  for  splitting  off  the 
adjoining  squares,  which  is  done  by  an  ice 
spade  dropped  into  the  grooves.  In  very  cold 
weather  the  ice  yields  readily  to  a  slight  wedg- 
ing force.  The  blocks  are  sometimes  floated 
through  the  canals  opened  in  the  ice  to  the 
shore,  where  they  are  hoisted  out;  and  they  are 
also  sometimes  jerked  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
of  a  pole  up  a  slide  upon  a  platform  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  opening,  and  from  this  platform 
they  are  slid  along  on  to  the  sleds  which  con- 
vey them  away.  At  the  ice  houses  the  blocks 
are  raised  often  by  steam  power  up  an  inclined 
plane  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  thence  let 
down  another  plane  to  any  part  within  where 
it  is  required  for  packing.  The  storehouses, 
huge  wooden  or  brick  buildings  without  win- 
dows standing  around  the  edge  of  the  ponds  or 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  present  a  very 
singular  appearance.  They  are  from  100  to  200 
feet  long  and  very  broad,  with  a  capacity  some- 
times exceeding  20,000  tons.  One  at  Athens 
on  the  Hudson  holds  58,000  tons,  and  two  at 
Rockland  lake  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  hold  40,000 
tons  each.     Around  Fresh  pond  in  Cambridge, 


Mass.,  there  are  some  50  of  these  buildingsi 
Between  their  walls  they  are  filled  in  with  tan, 
dried  leaves,  rice  hulls,  hay,  shavings,  or  saw 
dust;  and  the  blocks  of  ice  are  also  packed 
with  the  same  materials  to  good  advantage,  ex- 
cluding the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Thus  the 
refuse  materials  of  the  saw  mills  are  brought 
into  use,  and  the  dust  that  was  formerly  an  ob- 
struction to  the  mills  in  Maine  is  now  sold  to 
considerable  extent  for  preserving  ice,  and  is 
brought  to  Boston  for  this  purpose.  In  packing 
the  ice  it  is  found  advantageous  for  long  keep- 
ing to  place  the  blocks  upon  their  edges  rather 
than  upon  their  flat  sides.  As  the  season  of  the 
ice  harvest  is  short  and  uncertain,  the  gathering 
of  the  crop  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity at  favorable  times.  The  ponds  present  a 
busy  scene  by  day,  with  the  crowds  of  men 
pressing  forward  their  various  operations  with 
their  horses  and  curious  machines.  But  in  the 
clear  cold  nights,  when  the  work  is  still  con- 
tinued by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  interest  is 
greatly  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  life  and 
activity,  noise  and  bustle  upon  the  ice,  with  the 
darkness  of  the  open  water  around  and  the 
gloom  and  stillness  of  the  surrounding  forests. 
No  time  is  suffered  to  be  lost.  The  men  by 
their  great  numbers  are  sometimes  able  when 
assisted  by  the  steam  engine  to  take  out  and 
store  600  tons  of  ice  in  an  hour ;  and  several 
parties  are  often  seen  thus  engaged  upon  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  pond. 

ICE  PLANT  (mesembryanthemum  crystalli- 
num,  Linn.),  the  common  name  of  a  plant  origi- 
nally brought  from  the  Canary  islands,  where  its 
seeds  reduced  to  powder  are  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  aborigines  as  an  article  of  food.  In 
Spain  it  used  to  be  largely  cultivated  in  order  to 
procure  alkali  for  making  glass;  and  in  one 
year  the  value  of  the  exports  of  its  ashes  from 
the  Canary  islands  amounted  to  about  $120,000. 
Each  plant  spreads  over  the  ground  from  a 
small,  central,  fibrous,  woody  root,  and  has 
numerous  succulent  branches  covered  with 
large,  tender,  and  succulent  leaves,  the  cuticle 
of  both  being  elevated  into  many  crystalline 
points,  whence  its  name.  The  flowers  are  very 
small  and  sit  closely  upon  the  stalks ;  they  con- 
sist of  a  few  linear  white  petals  rising  out  of 
broadly  ovate,  acute,  retuse  calyx  leaves,  of 
little  beauty,  and  only  produced  in  abundance 
under  cultivation  in  the  garden  during  contin- 
ued pleasant  weather.  The  plants  are  readily 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a  frame,  or  even  in 
flower  pots  kept  in  some  sunny  window  of  the 
sitting  room  ;  if  thus  treated  with  early  sowing 
the  plants  can  be  forwarded  for  planting  out  by 
the  middle  of  May  or  first  of  June.  It  is  best 
to  select  some  dry,  bare,  sunny  spot,  allowing 
each  plant  abundance  of  room. 

ICEBERGS  and  Ice  Islands,  floating  masses 
of  ice  gathered  on  the  coast  of  polar  regions, 
and  set  adrift  by  force  of  winds  and  currents. 
Many  icebergs  are  produced  from  glaciers, 
which,  thrust  down  from  the  elevated  snowy 
lands  in  the  interior,  are  moved  onward  into 
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the  deep  waters,  where  the  fragments  broken 
oft*  from  the  advance  border  are  floated  away. 
The  edges  of  glaciers  extending  many  miles 
along  a  precipitous  coast  have  been  seen  to  fall 
with  terrific  violence  into  the  sea  beneath,  and 
:at  once  be  transformed  into  floating  islands  of 
ice.  These  carry  with  them  the  masses  of  rock 
gathered  up  by  the  ice  in  its  progress  as  a  gla- 
cier, and  transport  them  to  new  localities  in 
warmer  latitudes.  (See  Diluvium,  and  Glacier.) 
Ice  islands  of  vast  extent  are  also  produced  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  great  fields  of  sea-made 
ice,  which  accumulate  along  the  shores  of  the 
frigid  waters.  In  the  year  1817  the  ice  cover- 
ing several  thousand  square  miles  of  the  sea  N". 
of  Iceland,  and  chiefly  on  the  E.  coast  of  Green- 
land, most  of  which,  it  is  believed,  had  not  been 
moved  for  nearly  400  years,  was  suddenly  broken 
up  and  dispersed  over  the  waters  of  the  north 
Atlantic.  Portions  of  it  were  carried  far  to 
the  eastward  of  the  usual  range  of  icebergs 
from  the  north,  and  approached  within  800  m. 
of  Ireland,  or  to  long.  32°  W.  The  breaking  up 
of  this  ice  led  to  the  expedition  of  Capt.  Ross, 
the  second  of  the  present  century  in  search 
of  a  N.  W.  passage,  the  opinion  prevailing  that 
the  climate  had  essentially  changed,  and  that  the 
northern  seas  would  continue  open.  The  drift 
of  the  northern  icebergs  is  with  the  great  polar 
currents,  one  of  which  sets  in  a  S.  S.  "W.  di- 
rection between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and 
another  along  the  "W.  side  of  Baffin's  bay,  meet- 
ing the  former  near  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
They  are  brought  against  the  American  conti- 
nent and  the  W.  shores  of  its  bays  in  conse- 
quence of  not  catching  at  once  the  more  rapid 
rotating  motion  of  the  earth  as  they  pass  upon 
larger  parallels,  and  so  allowing  this  to  slip  from , 
under  them.  The  greatest  numbers  are  pro- 
duced on  the  "W.  side  of  Greenland ;  and,  as  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Kane,  "  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able place  for  the  genesis  of  icebergs  on  the 
face  of  the  globe"  is  at  Jacob's  bight,  an  inlet 
on  this  side  a  little  N.  of  Disco  island,  in  about 
lat.  71°  and  long.  56°.  From  Labrador  the  ice 
is  floated  with  the  current  past  Newfoundland, 
and  meeting  near  the  Great  Bank  the  warming 
influences  of  the  Gulf  stream,  it  usually  disap- 
pears about  lat.  42°.  The  extreme  limit  is  in 
lat.  40°.  Sometimes  the  ice  is  carried  as  far  to 
the  eastward  as  the  Azores,  in  lat.  42°.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  icebergs  drift  still  nearer 
to  the  equator,  being  occasionally  seen  off  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  in  lat.  36°.  "Were  they  not 
checked  before  reaching  a  corresponding  lati- 
tude in  the  northern  hemisphere,  they  might 
fall  into  the  current  that  sets  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  chill 
the  waters  of  that  sea,  and  produce  an  unwel- 
come change  in  its  delightful  climate.  As  they 
reach  their  southern  limit  their  influence  is  felt 
in  sensibly  cooling  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream 
for  40  to  50  in.  around,  and  on  approaching 
them  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall 
17°  or  18°.  When  driven,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  in  large  numbers  into  Hudson's  bay,  they 


diffuse  intense  cold  over  the  northern  portion 
of  the  continent ;  and,  as  observed  by  Capt. 
Franklin,  ice  is  always  found,  even  in  summer, 
at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  river  at  the  depth  of 
4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  this 
in  the  latitude  of  the  north  of  Prussia. — The 
floating  masses  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  Some 
spread  out  into  sheets,  which  cover  hundreds  of 
square  miles  and  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
water.  These  are  called  fields,  or,  when  their 
whole  area  can  be  defined  from  the  mast  head, 
floes.  A  number  of  sheets  succeeding  each  other 
in  one  direction  constitute  a  stream,  or  lying  to- 
gether in  great  collections,  a  pack.  The  surface 
of  the  sheets  is  often  diversified  by  projections 
above  the  general  level,  which  are  called  hum- 
mocks ;  they  are  forced  up  by  the  floes  press- 
ing against  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  great  slabs  supported  by  one  edge. 
Dr.  Kane  noticed  that  these  become  bent  by 
their  own  weight,  even  when  the  thermometer 
continues  far  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
most  solid  clear  ice  exhibits  this  yielding  prop- 
erty of  its  particles.  The  surface  of  the  ice 
fields  is  usually  covered  with  snow,  and  when 
the  ice  is  no  more  than  2  feet  thick  it  gives  no 
trace  of  salt  on  the  surface.  The  thicker  ice 
contains  open  pools  of  fresh  water.  The  berg9 
are  real  floating  mountains  of  ice,  rugged  and 
picturesque,  with  peaks  jutting  high  into  the  air, 
and  strange  forms  in  the  glittering  hard  blue 
ice,  which  one  easily  converts  into  imaginary 
castles  and  grotesque  architectural  designs. 
They  are  occasionally  seen  in  great  numbers 
moving  on  together.  Dr.  Kane  in  his  first  cruise 
counted  280  in  sight  at  one  time,  most  of  Avhich 
exceeded  250  feet  in  height,  and  some  even  ex- 
ceeded 300  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  largest 
are  measured  by  miles.  Lieut.  Parry  in  the 
first  expedition  of  Ross  encountered  one  in  Baf- 
fin's bay,  7  leagues  from  land,  the  length  of 
which  was  4,169  yards,  its  breadth  3,869,  and 
its  height  51  feet.  It  was  aground  in  61  fath- 
oms. Its  cliffs  recalled  those  of  the  chalk  on 
the  coast  of  England  W.  of  Dover.  Dr.  Kane 
saw  one  aground  in  soundings  of  520  feet, 
which  with  every  change  of  tide  swung  round 
upon  its  axis;  and  Capt.  Ross  describes  several 
he  saw  aground  together  in  Baffin's  bay  in 
water  1,500  feet  deep.  The  officers  of  the 
French  exploring  expedition  in  the  Southern 
ocean  measured  several  bergs  from  2  to  5  miles 
each  in  length,  and  from  100  to  225  feet  high. 
Capt.  Dumont  d'Urville  reports  one  in  the 
Southern  ocean  13  miles  long,  with  vertical 
walls  100  feet  high.  The  portion  of  these  mass- 
es of  ice  seen  above  the  water  is  only  about 
an  eighth  part  of  their  entire  bulk.  Such 
bodies,  weighing  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons, 
moved  on  by  a  broad  current  of  water,  exert 
a  power  against  obstacles  of  which  we  can 
form  little  idea.  In  their  action  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  as  explained  in  the  article  Dilu- 
vium, many  geologists  recognize  a  repetition 
of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  drift  formation,  and  the  production 
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of  its  sands  and  gravel  and  rounded  bowlders. 
Dr.  Kane  remarks  of  the  display  of  power  ex- 
hibited by  the  movement  of  these  huge  bodies 
as  follows:  "Nothing  can  be  more  imposing 
than  the  rotation  of  a  berg.  I  have  often 
watched  one,  rocking  its  earth-stained  sides  in 
steadily  deepening  curves,  as  if  to  gather  en- 
ergy for  some  desperate  gymnastic  feat;  and 
then  turning  itself  slowly  over  in  a  monster 
somerset,  qnd  vibrating  as  its  head  rose  into 
the  new  element,  like  a  leviathan  shaking  the 
water  from  its  crest.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
have  suggestions  thrust  upon  me  of  their  agency 
in  modifying  the  geological  disposition  of  the 
earth's  surface.'1— Icebergs  occur  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  and  form  the  chief  danger  which 
then  besets  the  navigation  between  Europe  and 
North  America. 

ICELAND,  a  large  island  in  the  Northern 
ocean,  subject  to  Denmark,  geographically  be- 
longing to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  distant 
from  Norway  about  650  m.,  from  the  Shetland 
islands  and  Scotland  500  m.,  from  the  Faroe 
islands  250  m.,  and  from  Greenland  100  m.  It 
is  situated  between  lat,  63°  20'  and  66°  35'  N. 
and  long.  13°  25'  and  24°  31'  W. ;  greatest  length 
325  m.,  greatest  breadth  200  m. ;  area,  41.000  sq. 
m.  The  population  of  Iceland  in  its  more  flourish- 
ing epochs  exceeded  100,000.  The  results  of  sev- 
eral censuses  of  modern  times  are  as  follows: 
1840,57,094;  1845,58,558;  1850,59,157;  1855, 
64,003.  Eeikiavik,  the  capital,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  only  1,500.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  plutonic  rocks, 
whose  more  prominent  upheavals  have  taken 
the  shape  of  tolerably  well  defined  ranges  of 
mountains  running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  The 
coast  line  is  generally  rugged,  and  is  indented, 
especially  on  the  N.  and  W.,  with  long,  deep,  and 
narrow  bays  or  fiords.  The  highest  mountains 
are:  Oerafa  Jokull,  6.241  Danish  feet;  Snafell, 
5,S08;  Eyjafjalla  Jokull,  5.432;  Herdubreid, 
5,290;  Vatna  Jokull,  5,000;  Hecla,  4,961.  The 
chief  streams  are  the  Jokullsa,  Lagarfljot,  and 
Skjalfjandafljot  in  the  N.  E.,  and  the  Thiorsa  in 
the  S.  "\V.  The  lakes  are  neither  large  nor 
numerous,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  My- 
vatn  in  the  N.,  and  the  Fiskivatn,  Hvitavatn, 
and  Thingvallavatn  in  the  S.  In  the  interior, 
upon  an  extent  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  the 
eye  beholds  nothing  but  the  vestiges  of  volcanic 
destruction.  Deep  abysses  formed  by  extinct 
craters  are  surrounded  by  immense  fields  of  lava 
which  has  filled  the  beds  of  lakes,  and  has  trans- 
formed fertile  valleys  into  stony  deserts.  Then 
follow  tall  conical  hills  of  ashes,  and,  scattered 
between  them,  gigantic  rocks  or  blocks  of  ice ; 
again  a  steaming  pool,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
masses  of  sulphur  are  boiling  and  bubbling; 
still  further  on,  a  mammoth  cave,  its  stalactites 
glazed  over  with  ice,  and  vast  fields  of  brim- 
stone, honeycombed  by  hot  springs,  and  pro- 
ducing an  unearthly  noise  not  unlike  that  of 
thousands  of  steam  boilers  combined;  then 
glaciers,  a  smoking  volcano  whose  subterranean 


thunders  have  for  years  been  announcing  a  fear- 
ful eruption,  and  boiling  fountains  throwing  up 
their  grand  columns  of  hot  water  with  a  roar- 
ing din  like  that  of  a  hundred  cannons.  Such 
are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  natural 
scenery  of  Iceland,  the  grandest,  the  most  ap- 
palling scenery  to  be  found  in  the  world.  (See 
Geyseks.)  Mount  Hecla  is  situated  in  the  S. 
W.  part  of  the  island,  in  the  Eangarvallasvsla, 
in  lat.  63°  59'  N.,  long.  19°  42'  W.,  about  10 
m.  from  the  S.  coast.  Its  height  is  4,961  Dan- 
ish, or  5,104  English  feet.  Its  eruptions  take 
place  every  70  or  80  years,  according  to  Wal- 
tershausen  (Skizze  von  Island),  but  the  Icelandic 
records  mention  no  fewer  than  43  since  A.  D. 
900.  Pliny  Miles,  who  ascended  the  mountain 
in  1852,  gives  in  his  "Rambles  in  Iceland"  a 
list  of  24  eruptions  which  have  occurred  since 
1004,  at  intervals  varying  from  6  to  76  years, 
the  two  last  being  in  1766-'8  and  1845-6. 
Mount  Hecla  has  the  appearance  of  an  elongated 
ridge,  witli  a  single  conical  peak,  on  the  side  of 
which  lie  in  a  row  4  great  craters,  which  were 
opened  in  1S45-6.  On  the  summit  is  a  5th, 
the  principal  crater  of  the  mountain.  It  is  a 
long  irregular  chasm,  nearly  ^  of  a  mile  long, 
300  feet  wide,  and  200  or  300  feet  deep.  It  has 
been  silent  for  ages,  and  may  be  entered  with 
safety.  The  bottom  consists  of  volcanic  sand 
and  moist  earth,  emitting  little  heat,  and  in 
some  places  covered  with  snow,  but  from  fis- 
sures in  the  rock  lava,  slags,  and  scoria)  which 
form  its  sides,  issue  smoke  and  hot  steam.  The 
craters  more  recently  opened  are  filled  with 
dark  smoke,  sulphur,  and  red  cinders,  and 
streams  of  lava  thrown  out  in  1845  were  found 
yet  hot  after  an  interval  of  7  years.  A  lava 
stream  formed  by  that  eruption  was  8  geograph- 
ical miles  long,  and  in  some  places  more  than 
2  m.  wide.  On  the  summit  the  ground  feels 
warm  to  the  feet ;  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  6 
inches  smoke  bursts  out,  and  smoking  heaps  of 
lava  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  top 
of  the  mountain  is  nearly  flat,  forming  a  broad 
table,  J  of  a  mile  by  50  rods  across.  The  Skap- 
tar  Jokull  is  a  name  given  to  a  mountain  group 
over  100  m.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  330  m. 
in  circumference.  It  presents  from  different 
points  of  view  the  appearance  of  several  distinct 
mountains.  The  Oerafa  Jokull  and  Vatna  Jo- 
kull are  2  of  its  highest  peaks.  It  is  accessible 
only  in  a  few  places,  and  from  the  summit  of 
Hecla  presents  the  appearance  of  one  vast  ele- 
vated plain  of  ice  and  snow.  A  terrific  erup- 
tion of  this  mountain  took  place  in  1783,  pre- 
ceded by  the  sudden  formation  some  70  m.  off 
the  coast  of  a  volcanic  island,  which  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  by  violent  earth- 
quakes, clouds  of  smoke,  and  showers  of  ashes, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  carried  to  places 
on  the  continent  2,000  m.  distant.  The  snows 
were  melted,  causing  a  heavy  freshet,  and  on 
June  10  the  streams  of  lava  burst  forth.  In  24 
hours  the  bed  of  the  Skapta  river  was  dried  up, 
and  a  torrent  of  lava  filled  it.  The  fiery  flood 
lasted  3  months,  and  the  eruption  continued 
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until  Feb.  1784.  The  lava  covered  a  tract  of 
country  500  sq.  m.  in  area.  The  principal  min- 
eral productions  are  sulphur,  which  occurs  in 
large  quantities  at  Husavik  on  the  N.  coast  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  feldspar  used  in  commerce, 
which  is  found  imbedded  in  the  amygdaloid 
tracts  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  island. — The 
cold,  bleak  climate  and  barren  soil  of  Iceland 
are  so  repulsive  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  more 
temperate  zone,  that  it  appears  almost  miracu- 
lous how  a  high  state  of  civilization  could  ever 
have  existed  there.  The  summer  is  very  short, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  a  severe 
winter.  In  the  month  of  June  one  may  still  ride 
over  the  frozen  bays  and  inlets,  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  in  1758  the  island  was  surrounded 
by  an  immense  wall  of  floating  ice  as  late  as 
the  month  of  August.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  only  41°  F.,  and  is  gradually  de- 
creasing from  year  to  year.  Varieties  of  grain 
which  were  raised  in  former  centuries  do  not  now 
grow  there.  Scarcely  a  tree  or  large  shrub  is 
to  be  seen,  and  even  in  the  most  favorable  years 
the  vegetation  is  extremely  poor  and  stunted. 
A  few  groves  of  hardy  birch  occur  in  the  more 
sheltered  valleys,  and  now  and  then  in  the  south 
a  stunted  willow  is  met  with.  The  ancient  for- 
ests have  disappeared,  and  the  only  traces  of 
them  are  the  deposits  of  semi-carbonized  wood, 
known  as  surturhrandur,  which  is  occasionally 
used  as  fuel  or  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  furniture.  The  lichen  Islandicus,  or  Iceland 
moss,  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  A 
stout,  thick  grass,  growing  in  the  short,  well 
watered  valleys  which  open  toward  the  ocean, 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  raise  an  inferior  qual- 
ity of  horses,  cattle,  and  horned  sheep.  Cab- 
bage, turnips,  lettuce,  spinach,  parsley,  radishes, 
cresses,  flax,  and  a  few  potatoes  are  raised  in 
carefully  cultivated  garden  plots.  The  number 
of  these  gardens  has  increased  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  from  a  few  hundred  to 
6,063.  About  f  of  the  surface  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  A  consists  of  pasture  lauds  inac- 
cessible during  part  of  the  year.  The  reindeer, 
having  been  introduced  from  Norway  about  100 
years  ago,  roams  through  the  island  in  large 
herds.  The  fox  is  the  only  other  animal  found 
in  a  wild  state.  The  ocean  and  the  rugged  cliffs 
furnish  the  islanders  with  fish,  birds,  and  eggs 
for  food.  The  erne,  gull,  ptarmigan,  snipe, 
swan,  falcon,  eider  duck,  and  many  other  land 
birds  and  water  fowl,  are  abundant.  The  sal- 
mon, cod,  haddock,  herring,  and  flounder  are 
the  principal  varieties  of  fish.  The  number  of 
neat  cattle  on  the  island  at  the  close  of  1855 
was  24,067,  of  sheep  489,932,  and  of  horses  40,- 
389.  The  fisheries  off  the  coast  employ  3,498 
boats  belonging  to  natives  of  the  island.  Scanty 
as  the  means  of  subsistence  are,  they  are  not  even 
to  be  relied  on  by  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
continually  threatened  by  the  numerous  subter- 
ranean furnaces  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  storms 
and  spring  floods,  carrying  devastation  far  np 
into  the  inhabited  valleys,  on  the  other.  Thus 
famine  in  its  most  terrible  form  has  frequently 


visited  the  island,  and  the  horrors  of  pestilence 
have  been  added  to  those  of  utter  destitution.  In 
1707,  for  instance,  16,000  inhabitants,  full  one 
third  of  the  entire  population,  were  carried 
away  by  the  small  pox,  and  a  i'^w  years  later 
10,000  became  victims  of  famine.  During  the 
terrible  eruption  of  the  Skaptar  Jokull  in  1783- 
'4,  no  fewer  than  11,000  people  died  from 
destitution  and  pestilence;  and  20,000  horses, 
7,000  head  of  cattle,  and  130,000  sheep  were 
starved  to  death. — That  such  circumstances 
must  have  stamped  distinct  national  character- 
istics on  the  inhabitants  is  natural.  The  Iceland- 
ers, descendants  of  the  old  Northmen,  whoso 
ancient  language  they  have  preserved  in  its 
purity,  are  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  strong  mus- 
cular development.  Their  appearance  is  not 
prepossessing,  but  their  moral  qualities  cannot 
be  too  favorably  spoken  of.  Hardened  by  an 
almost  continuous  strife  with  the  elements,  the 
Icelander  is  proud  and  seemingly  cold,  and  not 
communicative  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
though  always  hospitable;  his  honesty,  tem- 
perate habits,  chastity,  and  piety  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  An  Icelandic  clergyman  lias 
said  of  his  countrymen  :  "  The  extreme  poverty 
of  our  people  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
this  morality."  But  it  is  truly  added  by  a  Ger- 
man author  who  quotes  this  remark:  "There 
must  be  a  strong  moral  foundation  beforehand, 
for  poverty  to  have  such  an  effect.  Otherwise 
it  produces  a  very  different  result."  There  is 
scarcely  any  country  where  a  general  education 
is  so  highly  esteemed  as  in  Iceland.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  Icelander  not  able  to  read 
and  write.  With  their  old  national  sagas  and 
poems  they  are  all  familiar.  A  library  is  con- 
nected with  each  church,  where  the  members 
obtain  books  or  manuscripts  (which  are  still  used 
to  some  extent  in  place  of  printed  books)  for 
reading  at  home.  During  the  long  winter  even- 
ings the  whole  family  and  servants  are  assem- 
bled in  a  cheerfully  warmed  room,  doing  the 
necessary  handiwork,  and  at  the  same  time 
listening  to  their  old  histories  or  to  rhymed 
versions  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  the  head  of  the  family  or  one  of 
the  elder  sons  recites  to  them  in  the  same  half- 
singing  tone  used  by  the  skalds  of  old,  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  habitations  consist  of  low 
huts,  built  of  turf  or  lava,  painted  red,  and 
thatched  with  sod.  There  are  no  dense  settle- 
ments except  near  the  sea  shore.  Fishing, 
hunting  (after  birds,  chiefly  for  their  feathers), 
and  cattle  raising  are  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  Icelanders.  Of  manufactures  there  are 
none  but  the  simplest  branches  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, spinning  and  weaving.  The  laborious 
and  dangerous  occupations  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants tend  to  shorten  their  life.  Very  aged  per- 
sons are  rare,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  women  is  remarkable;  a  mother  of 
12  or  15  children  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Tho 
principal  food  of  the  Icelander  is  dried  fish  and 
milk  ;  bread  is  a  luxury  which  the  wealthy  only 
can  afford  to  use ;  a  kind  of  meal  is  prepared 
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from  the  Iceland  moss.  The  cattle  are  some- 
times fed  with  crushed  fish  hones  when  grass 
is  wanting.  The  deprivations  which  the  peo- 
ple suffer  when  ice  or  storms  prevent  them 
from  going  out  to  sea  fishing,  are  of  the  most 
serious  kind,  and  not  unfrequently  engender 
disease,  if  not  actual  starvation.  Iceland  has 
321  churches,  184  ministers,  and  one  bishop,  all 
Lutheran.  Common  schools  are-connected  with 
all  the  churches,  hut  there  is  only  one  college 
on  the  island,  at  Ilavnefiord.  At  Reikiavik, 
the  seat  of  the  government,  there  is  a  library 
containing  10,000  volumes,  and  an  observatory. 
Three  or  four  journals  are  published  regularly 
in  different  parts  of  the  island. — The  executive 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  3 
deputy  governors,  one  for  each  of  the  depart- 
ments into  which  the  island  is  divided,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  Denmark.  Each  count\-, 
t>f  which  there  are  20,  has  its  court,  from  whose 
decision  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
at  Reikiavik.  The  legislative  power  is  intrusted 
to  the  althing,  which  assembles  once  in  2  or  3 
years,  and  upon  all  of  whose  acts  the  king  pos- 
sesses the  privilege  of  an  absolute  veto.  The 
althing  is  composed  of  26  members.  6  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign,  and  one  chosen  from 
each  county  by  the  people.  The  governor,  the 
chief  justice,  and  the  executive  secretary  are  also 
entitled  to  seats.  The  journals  and  laws  are  pub- 
lished immediately  after  the  close  of  each  session, 
and  distributed  among  the  people.  The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  government  in  the  fiscal  year  1856- 
'7  were  31,995  Danish  dollars,  and  the  expendi- 
tures 52,437,  the  deficit  being  paid  by  the  home 
government.  This  difference,  however,  is  rap- 
idly decreasing ;  for  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
receipts  rose  to  33,473  dollars,  while  the  expendi- 
tures sunk  to  44,626.  The  receipts  are  derived 
from  taxes  on  the  fisheries,  property  taxation, 
and  the  rent  of  crown  lands.  The  commerce  is 
small.  The  leading  articles  of  import  are  rye, 
barley,  flour,  coffee,  liquor,  tobacco,  sugar,  salt, 
beans,  iron,  coal,  hemp,  and  tar.  In  1855  were 
imported  of  corn  (all  kinds),  40,688  Danish  bar- 
rels; liquor,  447,699  quarts;  coffee,  426,980 
lbs. ;  sugar,  457,231  lbs. ;  tobacco,  108,880  lbs. ; 
salt,  20,342  barrels;  coal,  32,000  chaldrons. 
The  imports  of  1855  were  carried  to  Iceland  by 
125  ships,  13  of  which  were  English,  Norwegian, 
and  Spanish,  the  remainder  being  Danish.  They 
were  consigned  to  90  different  mercantile  houses, 
of  which  a  little  less  than  one  half  were  foreign 
houses.  The  chief  exports  are  fish,  fresh,  stilted, 
and  dried,  wool,  tallow,  cattle,  sheepskins,  horses, 
wild  fowl,  feathers,  eider  down,  Iceland  moss, 
and  sulphur.  In  1855  were  exported  of  fish 
(all  kinds),  7,705,280  lbs. ;  wool,  1,596,323  lbs.; 
tallow,  932,906  lbs.;  mittens  and  socks,  110,000 
pairs. — Iceland  was  discovered  by  Naddod,  a  sea 
rover,  in  860.  Its  colonization  was  commenced 
in  874  by  Ingolf,  a  Norwegian  chief.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  9th  century  a  great  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  Norway.  Harold  the  Fair- 
haired,  a  ruler  of  one  of  those  petty  kingdoms 
which  then  divided  that  country  into  a  score 


of  independent  realms,  was  enabled  by  con- 
summate statesmanship  and  great  military 
skill  to  subdue  all  his  brother  monarchs.  The 
successor  of  the  new  sovereign,  St.  Olaf,  be- 
came a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  the  con- 
quered kings  and  chiefs  were  subjected  not  only 
to, civil  oppression  but  to  religious  persecution. 
The  haughty  chieftains,  who  clung  to  the  faith 
and  freedom  of  their  fathers,  were  forced  into 
rebellion  and  exile.  The  wealthier  ones,  who 
were  able  to  make  the  distant  voyage,  sought 
refuge  in  Iceland ;  and  before  930  the  island 
contained  many  thousand  hardy  and  intelligent 
settlers,  who  adopted,  with  some  modifications, 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  had 
lived  at  home.  By  the  influence  of  Ulfljot,  the 
most  prominent  Icelander  of  his  day,  the  whole 
island  was  brought  under  the  rule  of  one  great 
legislative  body  called  the  althing,  which  met 
first  in  930,  and  thereafter  annually,  in  the 
plains  of  Thingvalla  in  the  south.  The  execu- 
tive power  was  intrusted  to  a  lagmadur,  or 
president,  chosen  by  the  national  assembly.  A 
code  of  jurisprudence  was  compiled,  which  was 
amended  at  various  times,  and  in  which  the 
system  of  trial  by  jury  was  for  the  first  time 
fully  developed,  the  territorial  rights  of  each 
inhabitant  were  strictly  defined,  and  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  priesthood,  a  class  which 
was  generally  identical  with  the  highest  civil 
rank,  were  carefully  marked  out.  The  republic 
endured  till  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and 
forms  the  golden  period  of  Icelandic  history. 
It  was  under  the  republic  that  the  Icelanders 
maintained  an  important  commerce  with  the 
mother  country.  Their  adventurous  navigators 
penetrated  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Black  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
discovered  and  settled  the  sterile  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  are  supposed  to  have  made  voyages 
to  Vinland  or  the  southern  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land 5  centuries  before  Columbus.  Their  war- 
riors served  in  the  body  guards  of  the  Csesars 
of  Byzantium,  and  fought  under  the  banners  of 
the  earliest  Muscovite  czars.  Their  skalds  or 
poets  and  their  chroniclers  visited  all  the 
northern  courts  from  Novgorod  to  Dublin,  and 
formed  a  literary  class  which  kings  delighted  to 
honor.  A  series  of  statesmen  of  great  ability 
ruled  or  influenced  the  national  councils,  among 
whom  were  Thordur  Gell,  Njal,  Skaptur,  Hafli- 
dur  Marsson,  Bergthor,  Suorri  the  Good,  and 
Einar  Thverasing.  Christianity  was  introduced 
in  the  year  1000,  and  was  soon  established  by 
the  althing  as  the  national  religion.  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  12th  century  jealousies  began  to 
spring  up  among  the  party  leaders.  These  were 
carried  to  such  an  extent  during  the  first  half 
of  the  following  century,  that  resort  was  often 
had  to  arms.  These  difficulties  resulted  in  ren- 
dering the  island  an  easy  prey  to  the  Norwegian 
kings,  who  had  long  looked  upon  it  with  cov- 
etous eyes.  But  the  loss  of  its  independence, 
though  the  greatest,  was  not  the  only  evil  which 
Iceland  was  now  compelled  to  undergo.  Severe 
pestilences  raged  and  destructive  eruptions  of 
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volcanoes  occurred.  These  inflictions  almost 
crushed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  but  now  and 
then  the  old  love  of  liberty  broke  out.  Its  last 
exhibition  was  in  the  case  of  Jon  Arason,  the 
last  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  island,  who 
endeavored  to  oppose  by  arms  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Danes,  who  by  the  annexation  of 
Norway  became  in  1380  the  possessors  of  Ice- 
land. With  his  defeat  and  execution  in  1550 
the  last  hope  of  freedom  died  away.  Now  fol- 
lowed more  than  two  centuries  of  oppression 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. All  power  was  transferred  to  a  foreign 
governor;  the  trade  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  monopoly ;  and  the  old  customs  and  insti- 
tutions were  gradually  overthrown.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  old  sagas  by  native  scholars,  and 
by  Swedish  and  Danish  antiquaries,  produced  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  a  literary 
revival,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  political 
awakening.  Some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Danish  commercial  monopoly  were  abolished 
before  the  close  of  the  century,  and  since  1S00 
the  progress  of  the  island  in  every  part  has  been 
rapid.  A  singular  episode  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  Iceland  occurred  in  1809,  when  a  former 
Danish  sailor,  Jorgen  Jorgenson,  appeared  with 
two  privateers  before  Reikiavik,  captured  the 
Danish  governor,  and  established  an  indepen- 
dent republic  of  Iceland  (June  21).  He  resided 
in  the  government  house,  where  he  surrounded 
himself  with  a  body  guard  of  sailors.  But  his 
rule  lasted  only  two  months.  In  August  the 
flag  of  the  republic  (representing  3  cods)  was 
hauled  down  by  the  British,  and  Jorgen  himself 
made  a  prisoner.  The  island  was  visited  by  vol- 
canic eruptions  in  1821  and  1823,  by  famine  in 
1824  and  1825.  and  in  1827  epidemic  diseases  re- 
duced the  population  to  40,000,  since  which  time 
it  has  increased  rapidly.  Public  opinion  forced 
the  Danes  in  1845  to  restore  the  old  parliamen- 
tary body  or  althing,  and  in  1853  the  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  all  commer- 
cial nations.  A  steady  improvement  is  visible  in 
population,  agriculture,  industry,  and  education. 
— See  "  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 
of  Iceland,"  &c.  ("  Edin.  Cab.  Lib.,"  1  vol.,  1840) ; 
Gaimard,  V&yage  en  Islande  et  en  Qroenland 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1839-'43);  Ida  Pfeiffer, 
u  Journev  to  Iceland  "  (New  York,  1852) ;  Plinv 
Miles,  "  Rambles  in  Iceland"  (New  York,  1854.") 
ICELAND,  Language  and  Literature  of. 
The  Islendsh  tunga  is  the  oldest'  of  all  living 
European  languages,  and  the  most  northerly  of 
all  civilized  idioms.  It  is  wonderfully  rich  in 
roots,  as  well  as  in  grammatical  forms.  Its 
filiation  is  indicated  in  the  articles  on  the 
Danish  (see  Denmark,  Language  of),  Frisian, 
German,  and  Gothic  languages.  Owing  to  the 
seclusion  of  its  area  from  contact  with  the 
whirlpool  in  which  other  tongues  are  tossed 
about,  it  has  been  but  little  altered  from  the 
Nomena,  especially  in  the  interior  of  Iceland. 
It  is  soft  and  sonorous,  free  from  Germanic  gut- 
tural and  other  harshness,  and  from  English 
hisses  and  compressed  sounds  like  those  of  j, 


ch,  &c,  only  the  h  being  aspirated.  Its  gram- 
mar is  akin  to  that  of  the  Gothic.  Before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  (1000)  Runir  (lines, 
speech)  were  the  characters  used  in  writing. 
They  consisted  of  16  letters,  the  sounds  of  which 
were  indicated  by  the  initials  of  their  names, 
viz. :  Fie,  flock ;  Ur,  torrent,  sparks ;  Buss, 
„ thorn;  Ois,  mouth,  port;  Ridr,  rider;  Kau, 
ulcer,  boil ;  Bet gi,  hn.il;  Naud,  need;  Is,  icicle; 
Ar,  year;  Sol,  sun;  Tyr  (Lat.  taurus),  bull; 
Biarlcan,  birch  ;  Lagur,  liquor;  Mddr,  man  ;  Yr, 
cow.  To  these  were  added  7  stungen  (stung, 
pointed)  letters,  viz.  :  stungen  Kaun  or  Knesol 
for  G,  stungen  Is  for  E,  stungen  Biarlan  for 
P,  stungen  Buss  for  Th,  stungen  Fie  for  V,  and 
stungen  Yr  for  W.  Subsequently  the  Iceland- 
ers adopted  the  Latin  alphabet,  at  first  with  its 
angular  shapes  (the  pseudo-Gothic),  but  re- 
cently with  the  Latin.  The  number  of  letters  is 
28,  viz.,  the  25  English,  omitting  to,  and  3  par- 
ticular letters  after  s,  viz. :  J>  (English  th),  ce, 
and  ■&  (German  a  and  o).  Instead  of  q  and  the 
hard  c  the  letter  k  is  now  frequently  used. — We 
subjoin  the  most  noteworthy  grammatical  fea- 
tures. Substantive  nouns  are  declined  either 
indefinitely  or  definitely.  The  terminations  of 
the  indefinite  declension  are  as  follows:  sin- 
gular— genitive,  a,  s,  ar,  vr ;  dative,  a,  i,  u; 
plural — nominative,  u,  ar,  ir,  ur ;  genitive,  na, 
a;  dative,  um ;  accusative,  u,  a,  i,  ir,  ur  (ar- 
ranged into  8  groups).  The  cases  of  the  defi- 
nite declension  are  formed  by  suffixing  the 
demonstrative  hinn,  he,  km,  she,  hitt,  it,  "which 
drop  the  A  and  sometimes  hi;  thus:  vidr-inn, 
wood-the;  dygd-in,  Germ.'  Tugend-die(f\%.\ty»cre 
Ttigend-in);  auga-t,  Germ.  Auge-das  ;  the  suffix 
receives  the  signs  of  cases.  There  are  3  gen- 
ders, as  follows:  singular,  masc.  fi-omr,  pious,  up- 
right;  fern,  from,  neuter  frbmt ;  plural,  frornir, 
fromar,  from.  Degrees:  comparative,  masc. 
and  fern,  from  art,  neuter  frbmara ;  superlative, 
masc.  fromaster,  fem.fromust,  neuter  fromast. 
The  following  are  anomalous:  gbdr,  oetri,  bestr, 
good,  better,  best ;  illr,  xerri,  vestr,  ill  (bad), 
worse,  worst;  garaall,  ellUri,  ellztr,  old,  &c. ; 
niargr,  fieri,  flestr,  much,  more,  most ;  mikil, 
meiri,  mestr  (Lat.  magnus,  maior,  maximus), 
great,  &c.  Numerals:  1,  einn ;  2,  tveir  ;  3,  }rir; 
4,forir;  5,  fimm;  6,  sex;  7,  si-p  ;  8,dtta;  9, 
niu;  10,  tiu;  11,  ellifu,  etc. ;  20,  tutugu,  &c. ;  40, 
firutiu,  &c. ;  100,  hundrad ;  1000,  ]>usund, 
&c. ;  bddir,  bddar,  bmdi,  both ;  fyrsti,  first ; 
annar,  another,  &c.  Personal  pronouns:  1st 
person — eh,  I,  gen.  mm,  dat.  mer,  accus.  mih ; 
dual,  rid,  gen.  ockar,  dat.  ockr,  we  two,  &c. ; 
plural,  ver,  tor,  oss,  Ave,  our,  us  ;  2d  person — \u, 
Ym,  }er,  hits,  thou,  &c. ;  dual,  \id,  yckar,  yckr, 
ye  two,  &c. ;  plural,  \er,  ydar,  ydr,  you,  &c. ; 
3d  person — sin,  sor,  silc  (Lat.  svi,  sibi,  se),  hann, 
hun,  \at,  he,  she,  it.  Relative  and  interrogative 
pronouns:  hver,  hvert,  who,  what;  hrartreggi, 
each;  nockr,  somebody;  mangi, nobody. — Verbs 
have  two  voices,  two  simple  tenses,  and  moods 
as  in  English.  There  are  two  kinds  of  conjuga- 
tions, the  one  ancient  (organic,  strong,  and  meta- 
phonic),  the  other  modern  (so  called  regular, 
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weak,  with  suffixes).  The  preterite  perfect, 
pluperfect,  future,  and  conditional,  are  peri- 
phrastic by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs.  Wo  sub- 
join examples  of  strong  verbs  in  five  classes : 
1.  (At)gefa,  to  give;  gift;  (I)  give  ;  gaf  gave  ; 
giefi,  Germ,  gabe,  gefinn,  given.  2.  Falla,  (to) 
fall ;  feUr,  (I)  fall ;  fell,  fell ;  felli,  Germ,  fide; 
fallinn,  fallen.  3.  Skina,  (to)  shine;  skin,  (I), 
shine  ;  skein,  shone ;  skint,  Germ,  schiene;  sklnit, 
shone.  4.  Illaupa  (Germ,  laufen),  (to)  run ; 
hleypr,  (I)  run;  hliop,  ran  ;  hhjpi,  Germ,  liefe ; 
hlaupinn,  run.  5.  Friosa,  (to)  freeze  ;  frys,  (I) 
freeze  ;fraus,  froze  ;  fry  si,  Germ,  fri)  re  ;  frosinn, 
frozen.  There  are  four  classes  of  weak  or  reg- 
ular verbs,  with  a  few  metaphonies,  conjugated 
with  the  following  suffixes :  infinitive,  a,  as 
(at)  elsk-a,  to  love ;  participle,  andi  ;  impera- 
tive singular,  1st  and  3d  persons  i,  2d  a,  plur. 
urn,  id,  i ;  indicative  present,  1st  person  a, 
2d  and  3d  r,  plur.  um,  id,  a;  imperfect,  ada, 
adir,  adi,  udum,  adud,  flail ;  subjunctive,  1st 
and  3d  persons  i,  2d  ir,  plur.  um,  id,  i ;  im- 
perfect, 1st  and  3d  adi,  2d  adir,  plur.  udum, 
udud,  adi.  All  forms  of  the  passive  voice  end 
in  st,  without  any  auxiliary  verb.  Auxiliary 
verbs  :  hafa,  to  have ;  munu,  also  skullu,  shall, 
of  the  future;  xerda,  Germ,  icerden,  Lat.  fieri  ; 
vera,  to  be  (teri,  Lat.  esto),  em,  ert,  er,  am,  art, 
is;  erum,  erud,  eru  (we,  ye,  they)  are;  tar, 
was;  se,  serf,  se;  seum,  send,  seu,  Lat.  sim,  sis, 
&c. ;  xdri,  essem,  &c.  The  formation  of  parts 
of  speech,  derivation,  and  composition  are  very 
manifold,  by  means  of  many  suffixed  particles, 
and  by  some  prefixes. — The  art  of  versification 
is  very  .ancient  in  Iceland,  the  oldest  and  most 
frequent  form  being  alliterative  ;  for  instance : 
Farvel  fagnadar 

Farewell  joy 

Fold  og  heilla. 
Full     and  holy  (land). 

Verses  were  also  made  by  assonance,  according 
to  quantity,  or  in  rhyme  ;  so  that  including  the 
various  combinations  of  all  these  modes,  there 
were  more  than  300  forms  of  versification.  The 
first  of  all  was  the  Fornyrdalag  (ancient  struc- 
ture), of  which  the  following,  from  the  Hava- 
maal  of  the  Edda,  with  a  Latin  rendering,  is  an 
example : 

Veiztu  ef  )>xi  vin       dtt 

Scis-tu     an  (Eng.  If)  tu    amicum  habeas, 

\anns  ]>u  vel  truir, 

Cui         tu    bene  (well)  Adas, 

Ok  villtu  of  henum  gott    geta  : 

Ac    vis-tu    ab  hoc  bonum  acquircre  (Eng.  get)  : 

Gedi     skalltu  vid  }>ann  blanda, 

A nii nam  debes-tu   cum  ejus  (anima)  miscere  (blend), 

Giofum    skipta, 

Dona  (gifts)  dividere, 

Ok  fara  atfinna  opt. 

Ac    ire        invisere      sa?pe  (oft). 

— Troll,  a  Swedish  bishop,  found  four  varieties 
of  the  Icelandic  idiom  in  different  localities. 
The  old  language  also  differs  from  that  of  later 
times,  being  purer,  clearer,  and  more  concise. 
The  modern  language  is  corrupted  by  a  mixture 
of  Danish,  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  other 


words  and  expressions,  especially  on  tho  sea 
shore.  On  the  Faroe  islands  the  Icelandic 
language  is  poorer  in  forms,  though  rich  in 
archaisms.  It  shows  these  characteristics  also 
in  the  once  traditional,  heroic  poems,  edited 
by  H.  C.  Lyngbye  (1822)  and  V.  U.  Hanier- 
schaimb  (1851).  The  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  tho 
,  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  those  of  Greenland, 
offer  also  traces  of  this  interesting  language. 
Already  before  the  union  with  Denmark  (1380), 
and  still  more  after  it,  both  the  language  and 
the  arts  and  sciences,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated during  the  sway  of  Norway,  declined 
very  much  ;  but  they  rose  again  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  (1531). 
The  language  gained  by  poetry  and  by  ele- 
mentary books  for  the  use  of  the  people ;  but 
sciences  were  treated  in  Latin  or  Danish. — For 
Icelandic  grammars  and  dictionaries,  see  Run. 
Jona,  Recentissima  Lingum  Septentrionalis  In- 
cunabula, i.  e.,  Grammatica,  &c.  (1651)  ;  Epi- 
tome Grammatices  Latino- Island  km  (1734); 
B.  K.  Bask,  Vejledning  til  det  Islandske  eller 
gamle  Nordiske  Sprog  (1811);  Gudin.  Andrea, 
Lexicon  Islandicum  (1683)  ;  Biorn  Ilaldor- 
son,  Lexicon  Islandico-Latino-Danicum,  edited 
byPw.lv.  Bask (1814);  G.  P.  Marsh,  "Grammar 
of  the  old  Northern  or  Icelandic  Language"  (Bur- 
lington, 1838);  Sveinbjorn  Egilsson,  Lexicon 
Poeticum  Ant iqum  Lingua  Septentrionalis  (1856 
-9). — The  Icelandic  literature,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  unimportant  Norwegian  pro- 
ductions, was  written  wholly  in  Iceland  or  by 
Icelanders,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  marked 
periods,  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  The  first 
terminated  a  century  after  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  the  other  comprises  the  period  intervening 
between  that  date  and  the  present  time.  Soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  island  the  genial 
influence  of  free  government  caused  a  marked 
development  of  the  national  spirit,  which  was 
early  exhibited  in  the  field  of  letters.  The 
climate,  too,  had  much  to  do  with  it.  In  the 
long  evenings  of  a  long  winter,  an  intelligent 
people,  prohibited  by  the  severities  of  the  season 
from  outdoor  avocations,  would  naturally  have 
recourse  to  the  charms  of  literature;  and  as 
soon  as  the  introduction  of  Christianity  brought 
with  it  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  the  earliest  employment  of  the  new 
gift  was  in  writing  out  the  pagan  songs  which 
had  been  orally  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  In  such  a  manner  did  the 
priest  Saamund  Sigfusson,  called  "the  learned" 
(1056-1133),  compile  that  sublime  compendium 
of  heathen  wisdom  and  mythological  lore,  known 
as  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda.  (See  Edda.)  Be- 
side these  religious  effusions,  the  poetry  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  re- 
public consists  generally  of  songs  of  victory  or 
of  praise,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  in  which  latter 
the  old  skalds  especially  excelled.  The  most 
noted  skalds  of  the  10th  century  are  Bersi 
Torfuson,  Egill  Skallagrimsson  (904-990),  Ey- 
vindur  Finsson,  Glumur  Geirason,  Kormakur 
Oegmuudarson  (died  967),  Guunlaugur  Ilroinun- 
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darson  (983-1012),  Hallfredur  Ottarson  (died 
1014),  Thordur  Sigvaldaskald,  aDd  Thorleifur 
Hakonarskald.  The  11th  century  was  very 
prolific  of  poets ;  we  have  Arnorr  Thordarson, 
Einarr  Helgason,  Eirikur,  Gisli  lllugason,  Od- 
dur,  Ottarr,  Sighvatur,  Skuli  Thorsteinsson, 
Sneglu-Halli,  Hallar-Steinn,  Steinn  Skaptason, 
Stufur  Blindi,  Thjodolfur  Arnorsson,  Thorarinn, 
and  Thordur  Kolbeinsson.  The  12th  century 
presents  the  names  of  Einarr  Skulason,  Bod- 
varr,  Hallbjorn,  Hallur,  Ivarr  Ingimundarson, 
and  a  host  of  others.  In  the  13th  century  we 
find  scarcely  any  names  hut  those  of  Einarr 
Gilsson,  Gudmundur  Oddsson,  Ingjaldur  Geir- 
mundarson,  and  Olafur  Thordarson,  showing  that 
the  loss  of  liberty  had  begun  to  affect  the  labors 
of  the  muse.  Nor  were  the  historians  and  ro- 
mancers less  numerous.  The  sagas  properly  fall 
into  two  classes,  the  fictitious  and  historical. 
Among  the  former  are  the  Yohunga  Saga,  Nor- 
nargests  Saga,  the  Yilkina  Saga  (narrating  the 
exploits  of  Diederich  of  Bern,  and  thus  belong- 
ing to  the  same  heroic  cycle  as  the  Heldenbucli 
and  Nibelungenlied),  Hdlfs  Saga,  "  Saga  of 
King  Hrolf  Kraka  and  his  Champions,"  "  Saga 
of  King  Kagnar  Lodbrok"  (which  contains  the 
celebrated  Lodbrdkarkvida,  or  "Death  Song 
of  Lodbrok"),  Frithiofs  Saga,  Ilervarar  Saga, 
Oerrar  Odds  Saga,  and  Snorro  Sturleson's 
"  Younger  or  Prose  Edda."  Some  of  these  are 
in  part  historical  in  their  character,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
Far  more  valuable  as  well  as  more  numerous  are 
the  sagas  of  the  historical  class.  They  consist 
of  histories  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  of 
local  and  family  histories,  and  of  biographies. 
Of  those  which  relate  to  Iceland,  the  most 
noted  are  the  Islendingabok,  by  AriThorgilsson 
(1008-1148);  the  Landnamabok,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  settlement  of  the  island  ;  the  Kristni 
Saga,  a  narrative  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Iceland;  Njah Saga,  a  classic  com- 
position; Gunnlaugs  Ormstungu  Saga;  Viga 
Glums  Saga  ;  Egils  Saga,  the  biography  of  a 
renowned  poet  and  chieftain  ;  Kormaks  Saga  ; 
Eyrbyggja  Saga,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been 
published  by  Sir  AV alter  Scott;  Laxdala  Saga; 
Sturlunga  Saga,  a  history  of  the  race  of  the 
Sturlungar,  so  important  in  Icelandic  history  ; 
and  Grettu  Saga.  The  chief  sagas  relating  to 
other  countries  are  :  the  Orkney inga  Saga,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Orkneian  jarls ;  the  Fareyinga  Saga, 
relating  to  the  Faroes;  the  Jontevikinga  Saga, 
an  account  of  the  sea  rovers,  whose  seat  was 
at  Jomsburg  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  the 
Enytlinga  Saga,  a  history  of  the  Danish  kings 
from  Harald  Blaatand  to  Canute  VI. ;  the  sagas 
of  Olaf  Trygvason,  one  by  Oddur  (died  1200), 
and  the  other  by  Gunnlang ;  the  saga  of  St. 
Olaf;  the  Heimskringla,  or  "  Chronicle  of  the 
Norwegian  Kings,"  by  the  celebrated  states- 
man Snorro  Sturleson  ;  and  various  minor  sagas 
relating  to  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
and  Greenland.  The  most  elaborate  codes  of  law 
were  the  Grdgas,  Jarnsida,  Jonsbok,  and  Kris- 
tinrettur.  Many  of  the  works  enumerated  in  this 


list  are  masterpieces  of  style,  and  are  still  read 
with  delight  by  the  peasant  in  his  turf-roofed 
cabin  under  the  shadow  of  Hecla,  and  by  the  self- 
exiled  Icelandic  scholar  in  the  university  halk 
of  Copenhagen.     This  meagre  list  also  shows 
the  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  letters  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  bar- 
barism  and  ignorance. — The  second   or  mod- 
ern period  of  Icelandic  literature  by  no  means 
commences  with  the  termination  of  the  old  lit- 
erature ;  a  long  time  of  utter  mental  inactivity 
followed,  and  the  loth  and  16th  centuries  pro- 
duced scarcely  anything  but  a  few  unimportant 
religious  books.    In  the  17th  century  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  literature  and  glory  of  the 
island  began  to  revive.     Foremost  in  the  move- 
ment were  Arngrimur  Jonsson  (Jonas,   1568- 
1648),  Gudmundur  Andre  (died  1654),  Rnnol- 
fur  Jonsson  (died  1654),  Ami  Magnusson  (Mag- 
nseus,   died   1730),  'and  Thormodur   Torfason 
(1636-1719).     The  last  named,  better  known 
under  his  Latinized  name  of  Torfams,  was  espe- 
cially zealous   in   his   efforts  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Iceland.     In 
theology,  Gudbrandur  Thorlaksson  (died  1627), 
under  whose  direction  the  first  complete  edition 
of  the  Icelandic  Bible  was  issued,  Bishop  Thor- 
lakur  Skulson,  and  Jon  Vidalin  (1666-1720), 
the  author  of  a  popular  collection  of  homilies, 
were  the  eminent  names  ;  while  jurisprudence 
Avas  represented  by  Pall  Vidalin  (1667-1727). 
But  the  true  revival  of  letters  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  coinci- 
dent with   the  commencement  of  an  increase 
in  population.     During  the  last  hundred  years 
no  other  nation  can  show  so  large  a  proportion 
of  literary  men.      Finnur  Jonsson  (1704-'S9), 
author  of  an  elaborate  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  island,  which  has  been  continued  by  Petur 
Petursson  (born  1808),  Hannes  Finsson  (1739- 
'96),  Jon  Jonsson  (born  1759),  and  Ami  Helga- 
son  (born   1777),    were   eminent   theologians. 
Antiquities,  philology,  and  the   old  literature 
have  been  largely  illustrated  by  Halfdan,  Einar- 
son  (died  1785),  the  author  of  an  Icelandic  literary 
history,  Bjorn  Haldorssen  (died  1794),  the  com- 
piler of  a  large  Icelandic-Latin  lexicon,  which 
was  edited  bv  Bask,  Jon  Olafsson  (1731-1811), 
S.  T.  Thorlacius  (1741-1815),  Hallgrimur  Beho- 
ving, G.J.  Thorkelin  (1752-1829),  Finnur  Mag- 
nusson (1781-1847).  and  Konrad  Gislason  (born 
1808).     An  elaborate  history  of  the  island,  in 
continuation  of  the  Sturlunga  Saga,  has  been 
written  by  Jon  Espolin  (1769-1836).     The  po- 
etical literature  of  the  period  has  been  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  names  of  Jon  Thorlaksson 
(1744-1819),  translator  of  the  "Paradise  Lost," 
Bjarni   Thorarensen   (1786-1S41),  Jonas   Hall- 
grimsson  (1807-45),  Sveinbjorn  Egilsson  (1791- 
1852),  translator  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Be- 
nedikt  Grondal  (born  1826),  and  many  others. 
But  the  attention  of  the  Icelanders  has  been 
largely  given  to  political  economy,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  rapid  and  marked  improvement 
in  the  economical  condition  of  the  country.  Par- 
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ticularly  active  in  this  respect  have  been  Jon 
Eyriksson  (l728-'87),  Stephan  Thorarinsson 
(175-4  1823),  Magnus  Stepliensen  (17G2-1833), 
P>jarniThorsteinssou(bornl781),ThordurSvein- 
bjarnarson  (born  1786),  BaldvinEinarsson  (1801- 
'33),  Jon  Jonsson  (born  1806),  Pall  Melsted,  and 
Jon  Sigordsson  (born  1811).  In  natural  history 
we  find  recorded  the  names  of  Eggert  Olafsson 
(1726-08),  whose  tour  through  Iceland  in  com- 
pany with  Bjarni  Palsson  is  still  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  on  the  subject,  O.  J.  Iljaltalin 
(1782-1840),  Jon  Thorsteins?on  (born  1794), 
and  J.  J.  Iljaltalin  (born  1807).  Among  the 
younger  writers,  most  of  whose  political  opin- 
ions are  liberal,  are  Gisli  Brynjulfsson  (born 
1827),  Jon  Thordarson,  and  Magnus  Grimsson. 
The  series  of  transactions  published  by  the  Lar- 
doms-Lista  F'elag  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  and  the  numerous  volumes  issued  within 
the  past  25  years  by  the  Islenzka  Bokmenntafe- 
lag,  or  society  of  literature,  are  of  great  value. 
ICELAND  MOSS  (cetraria  Islandica,  Acha- 
rius),  a  lichen  common  in  the  N.  of  Europe 
and  America.  It  consists  of  a  tuft  of  deeply 
divided  and  dentate-ciliate  margined,  leaf-like, 
cartilaginous  stems,  flattened  out  and  of  a  lighter 
color  at  their  base,  but  above  incurved  at  their 
edges,  so  as  to  render  them  channelled ;  in  gen- 
eral color  they  are  of  a  dark  olive  brown.  The 
fruit  (apothecia)  is  borne  upon  the  extremities 
and  sides  of  the  broadest  branches,  and  is  very 
broad  and  flat  with  elevated  borders.  This 
fruitful  condition  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  our  northern  mountains ; 
when  the  plants  occur  upon  the  lower  hills,  and 
more  especially  in  dry  exposed  pastures,  they 
are  uniformly  infertile.  It  is  possible  that  these 
last  mentioned  forms  may  yet  prove  to  be  dis- 
tinct species ;  to  settle  this  point,  however,  the 
occurrence  of  the  apothecia  is  very  desirable. 
A  very  bitter  principle  is  resident  in  the  alpine 
forms  as  well  as  in  the  Iceland  moss  of  the 
shops;  but  this  is  almost  wanting  in  the  cam- 
pestral sorts.  As  an  alleviative  to  pulmonary 
complaints  the  Iceland  moss  is  well  known ;  the 
principal  part  of  the  stock  used  in  medicine  is 
brought  from  Iceland  and  Norway.  After  the 
intense  bitterness,  which  readily  yields  to  cold 
water,  has  been  extracted,  boiling  water  is  to  be 
poured  upon  the  mass,  when,  by  keeping  up  a 
considerable  heat  and  by  several  hours1  steep- 
ing, an  abundant  and  soothing  mucilage  is  given 
out,  and  can  be  used  with  freedom,  the  drink 
being  made  palatable  with  a  little  sugar. 
Hooker  says  that  after  being  purged  of  its  bit- 
terness the  lichen  "  is  dried,  reduced  to  powder, 
and  made  into  a  cake  or  boiled  and  eaten  with 
milk,  and  eaten  with  thankfulness  too,  by  the 
poor  natives"  of  those  countries  where  it  grows 
abundantly,  "  who  consider  that  the  very  stones 
yield  them  bread."  The  mucilaginous  character 
is  owing  to  a  great  abundance  of  lichen  starch. 
Even  the  bitter  principle  is  tonic  and  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Similar  alimentary 
substances  are  found  in  other  lichens,  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  this  kind  of  starch. 


ICHNEUMON  (Gr.  ixvtva),  to  track),  a  viver- 
rine  carnivorous  animal,  of  the  genus  herpestes 
(Illiger).  The  cheek  teeth  are  |:|;  the  body  is 
long  and  the  legs  short ;  head  small  and  point- 
ed ;  ears  short  and  rounded ;  feet  5-toed,  with 
sharp  semi-retractile  claws;  a  large  anal  pouch, 
in  which  the  vent  opens.  Of  the  several  species 
described,  the  best  known  is  the  ichneumon  of 
Euypt  (H.  ichneumon,  Linn.),  known  also  as 
Pharaoh's  rat.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  cat, 
with  a  gait  more  like  a  marten,  and  the  long 
tail  ending  in  a  divergent  tuft;  the  color  of  the 
muzzle  and  paws  is  black,  and  the  fur  of  the 
body  with  each  hair  alternately  ringed  with 
brown  and  dirty  yellow.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
N.  E.  Africa,  especially  Egypt.  It  was  adored  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  for  its  antipathy  to  the 
crocodile,  whose  eggs  it  destroys  in  great  num- 
bers ;  they  saw  in  it  the  representative  of  a  be- 
nign power  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  one 
of  their  most  troublesome  enemies.  Its  natural 
food  consists  of  rats,  reptiles,  birds,  and  eggs, 
but  it  has  no  special  antipathy  to  the  crocodile; 
the  stories  about  its  running  into  the  open 
mouth  of  this  reptile,  passing  into  the  stomach, 
and  destroying  it  by  eating  its  way  out,  are  ab- 
surd fables.  It  is  itself  destroyed  by  foxes  and 
jackals.  The  ichneumon  is  frequently  domes- 
ticated in  Egypt,  where  it  is  used  like  the  cat  in 
ridding  houses  of  rats  and  smaller  pests;  it 
forms  attachments  to  persons  and  places,  and 
recognizes  with  signs  of  pleasure  the  caresses  of 
its  master.  The  mangouste  of  India  (H.  mungos, 
Linn.)  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  ichneumon, 
of  a  paler  and  more  grayish  color,  and  with  a 
pointed  tail ;  it  possesses  a  singular  antipathy 
to  serpents,  which  it  destroys  whenever  it  can, 
not  hesitating  to  attack  even  the  deadly  cobra 
de  capello ;  against  the  bite  of  the  latter  it  is 
said  to  find  an  antidote  in  the ophiorrhiza  vitili- 
gos, a  root  which  is  considered  in  Ceylon  as  a 
specific  against  the  cobra's  bite  in  man.  It  is  as 
mischievous,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  pole- 
cat and  Aveasels.  The  garaugan  of  Java  (H. 
Javanicus,  Geoffr.)  is  chestnut  brown,  with  yel- 
lowish white  spots ;  its  habits  are  the  same  as 
in  the  other  species,  and  it  is  expert  in  burrow- 
ing; it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  used  for 
destroving  rats. 

ICHNEUMON  FLY,  an  extensive  tribe  of  the 
pupivorous  family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of 
great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  on 
account  of  their  destruction  of  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation,  and  very  interesting  from  the  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  this  purpose  is  effected. 
They  are  perfect  parasites,  depositing  their  eggs 
within  the  body  of  living  insects,  which  are  de- 
voured by  the  larva?  hatched  within  them. 
Their  forms  are  various,  but  they  generally  have 
an  elongated  body,  with  a  terminal,  long,  di- 
vided, bristle-like  appendage,  and  filiform  an- 
tenna? which  have  a  constant  vibratory  motion ; 
the  prevailing  colors  are  black,  rufous,  and  yel- 
low, with  lines  and  spots  of  white.  The  head 
is  prominent ;  the  mandibles  corneous ;  the 
wings  4,  of  thin  membrane  and  horny  ribs  or 
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nervures,  the  anterior  longest,  narrow  at  the 
base  and  dilated  at  the  extremity ;  the  abdo- 
men begins  between  the  2  posterior  legs  ;  the 
feet  are  long  and  slender.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  sexes  except  by  the  ovipositor  with 
■which  the  females  are  provided ;  this  instru- 
ment is  short  or  long  according  as  the  eggs  are 
to  be  deposited  in  the  bodies  of  caterpillars 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  to  be  thrust 
down  into  their  living  nidus  through  a  nest  or 
deep  crevice ;  in  the  former  it  is  retractile  and 
lodged  in  a  groove  on  the  under  side  of  the 
body,  in  the  latter  often  longer  than  the  body, 
consisting  of  a  central  oviduct  and  2  lateral 
protecting  appendages  coming  from  the  last  ab- 
dominal segment.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the 
body  of  the  larva,  and  the  young  consume  the 
fatty  matters  in  the  interior  of  the  victim,  with- 
out injuring  the  vital  organs;  many  eggs  are 
often  deposited  within  the  same  larva  ;  the 
young  undergo  transformation  within  the  living 
insect,  or  eat  their  way  through  the  skin  and 
spin  their  pupa  cases  on  the  outside,  from  which 
after  a  time  they  come  out  perfect  insects.  The 
larva?  selected  for  this  deposition  are  so  enfeebled 
by  the  parasites  that  they  perish  without  going 
into  the  pupa  state.  A  common  example  is 
met  with  in  the  large  green  caterpillar,  with  a 
horn  on  the  last  segment,  generally  called  the 
potato  worm ;  this  is  a  favorite  nidus  for  the 
eggs  of  a  minute  black  ichneumon  fly ;  the  young, 
hatched  within  its  body  and  devouring  its  sub- 
stance, eat  through  the  skin,  and  spin  their 
pupa  cases  so  thick  upon  the  outside  as  almost 
to  cover  the  back  and  sides  of  this  4-inch  cater- 
pillar ;  each  case  is  attached  to  the  skin  by  a 
short  delicate  filament,  and  the  place  of  exit  of 
each  larva  is  indicated  by  a  black  dot ;  this  cater- 
pillar is  often  seen  crawling  about  and  eating, 
almost  covered  with  a  colony  of  these  tiny 
silvery  white  pupa  cases,  from  which  in  about 
a  week  the  shining  ichneumon  flies  appear;  the 
caterpillar  does  not  enter  the  pupa  state,  but 
dies  exhausted.  These  flies  are  generally  rapid 
in  their  movements,  and  are  taken  with  diffi- 
culty except  when  depositing  their  eggs ;  the}' 
occur  in  flowers,  on  trees  and  walls,  in  houses, 
and  wherever  the  desired  larva?  are  found.  The 
perfect  insects  live  upon  the  pollen  and  honey 
of  flowers,  and  do  not  attack  other  insects  ex- 
cept to  make  a  deposit  of  eggs ;  they  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  fraction  of  a  line  to  more  than  an 
inch  long;  the  species  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, there  being  about  1,500  in  Europe  alone. 
The  larva?  are  without  feet,  parasitical  and  car- 
nivorous. The  chalcidians,  allied  to  the  ich- 
neumon flies,  are  extremely  small ;  they  punc- 
ture the  eggs  of  other  insects  and  deposit  their 
own  tiny  ones  in  them.  We  can  hardly  esti- 
mate the  benefits  conferred  upon  man  by  these 
apparently  insignificant  insects ;  their  instincts 
lead  them  to  do  for  man's  advantage  what  all 
his  contrivances  could  not  effect ;  to  mention 
only  a  few  destructive  insects  kept  in  check 
by  them,  the  best  known  are  the  pine  weevils, 
lackey  caterpillars,   the  grubs  of  many  wood 


eaters  of  their  own  order,  the  gall  insects,  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  hosts  of  others  which  would 
overrun  the  forests  and  fields  were  it  not  for 
the  agency  of  these  diminutive  creatures. 

ICHNOLOGY  (Gr.  iXvos,  a  footprint,  and 
Xoyor,  discourse),  the  name  applied  to  the  mod- 
ern science  of  fossil  footprints,  or  ichnolites.  See 
Fossil  Footprints,  and  Hitchcock,  Edward. 

ICHTHYOLOGY  (Gr.  iX&vs,  a  fish,  and 
Xoyor,  discourse),  the  branch  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  fishes,  the  lowest  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  vertebrated  animals.  The  class  of  fishes 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  arranged  in  a  strict- 
ly natural  manner  by  any  systematist,  and  such 
an  arrangement  is  impossible  until  their  external 
and  internal  structure  and  embryonic  develop- 
ment are  better  understood  ;  and  until  zoologists 
are  better  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  family, 
ordinal,  generic,  and  specific  characters,  little 
harmony  of  arrangement  can  be  expected. 
Most  classifications  of  fishes  up  to  the  time  of 
Cuvier  (including  his)  were  based  on  the  organs 
of  locomotion  and  the  external  integument; 
after  him  appeared  the  anatomical  arrangement 
by  J.  Miiller,  and  one  is  expected  from  Prof. 
Agassiz  founded  on  anatomical  structure  and 
embryological  development.  The  older  systems 
were  very  imperfect  from  the  ignorance  of  fos- 
sil forms,  which  supply  many  links  otherwise 
wanting  in  the  chain  of  iehthyological  charac- 
ters. Aristotle,  in  the  4th  century  B.  C,  first 
reduced  ichthyology,  as  he  did  the  other  branch- 
es of  zoology,  to  scientific  form  ;  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  structure  and  external  char- 
acters of  fishes,  which  he  distinguishes  from 
cetaceans,  laying  special  stress  upon  the  organs 
of  respiration  and  locomotion  and  the  scaly 
covering;  he  gives  the  names  of  117  species, 
entering  into  interesting  details  on  their  habits. 
Several  of  Aristotle's  disciples  added  important 
facts  to  those  of  their  master.  For  want  of 
patrons  like  Alexander,  the  science  of  experi- 
mental natural  history  rapidly  fell  into  decline, 
and  the  system  of  Aristotle  received  no  ampli- 
fication, and  hardly  any  attention ;  the  Romans 
aided  in  nothing  the  progress  of  ichthyology, 
and  Pliny's  writings  are  mere  compilations 
from  Aristotle  and  his  pupils.  This  system  of 
compilation  without  observation  prevailed  until 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  Belon, 
Rondelet,  and  Salviani  laid  the  foundations  of 
modern  ichthyology.  Belon  gives  rude  figures 
of  110  species,  Salviani  excellent  engravings  on 
copper  of  99,  and  Rondelet  woodcuts  of  234 
species,  in  all  three  mostly  fishes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Gesner  in  the  same  century  borrowed 
the  descriptions  of  the  last  mentioned  authors, 
and  added  some  of  his  own  in  his  Historic), 
Animalium  (1551-'6),  all  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  without  any  attempt  at  method,  em- 
bracing however  many  foreign  fishes.  Numer- 
ous voyages  of  discovery  to  the  East  Indies 
and  America  made  naturalists  acquainted  with 
many  new  forms,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
learned  societies  in  all  countries  of  Europe 
were  filled  with  anatomical  and  other  descrip- 
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tions  of  new  and  strange  fishes.  Ray  and  his 
pupil  Willughby,  English  naturalists  of  the 
17th  century,  in  their  Historia  Piscium  (1G86), 
gave  the  first  attempt  at  a  natural  classification 
of  fishes,  founded  upon  the  consistence  of  the 
skeleton,  the  form,  the  teeth,  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  ventral  fins,  number  of  dorsals,  and 
character  of  the  fin  rays.  They  divided  fishes 
into  cartilaginous  and  osseous ;  the  former  were 
cither  longi  (sharks)  or  lati  (rays) ;  the  latter 
were  plant  (flat  fishes)  or  non  plani  (ordinary 
fishes);  the  non  plani  were  either  anguilli- 
formes  (eel-like),  or  with  a  more  contracted  body 
with  or  without  ventrals  ;  the  fishes  with  ven- 
trals were  divided  into  malacoptcrygii  (soft- 
rayed),  with  1,  2,  or  3  dorsals,  and  acantho- 
pterygii  (spiny-rayed),  with  1  or  2  dorsals. 
Though  their  genera  are  not  well  defined,  the 
species  are  so  well  described  that  it  is  generally 
easy  to  refer  them  to  their  proper  place  in  sub- 
sequent systems ;  the  whole  number  of  species 
is  420.  The  2d  volume  consists  of  well  exe- 
cuted, tolerably  accurate  plates.  This  work 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ichthyology, 
which  from  this  time  began  to  assume  a  method- 
ical arrangement.  Passing  over  Sloane,  Catesby, 
Ruysch,  Kampfer,  Plunder,  and  many  scientific 
voyagers  of  this  period,  we  come  to  Artedi  in 
the  first  third  of  the  18th  century.  This  Swedish 
naturalist  completed  the  scientific  classification 
of  fishes,  commenced  by  Willughby  and  Ray, 
defining  genera  and  giving  them  appropriate 
names.  In  his  Philosophia  he  divides  the  class 
into  4  orders,  founded  on  the  consistence  of  the 
skeleton,  the  branchial  coverings,  and  the  nature 
of  the  fin  rays,  as  follows:  1,  malacopterygians ; 
2,  acanthopterygians;  3,  branchiostegous  fishes; 
and  4,  chondropterygians  (sharks,  rays,  and 
sturgeons).  He  made  a  5th,  including  cetaceans, 
which  is  inadmissible,  and  the  3d  is  badly  char- 
acterized ;  the  3  others  are  to  a  certain  degree 
natural.  In  his  Genera  Piscium  he  gives  names 
and  distinctive  characters  of  45  genera,  founded 
on  the  number  of  branchiostegous  rays  (of 
which  he  was  the  first  to  see  the  value),  on  the 
position  and  number  of  the  fins,  on  the  parts 
supplied  with  teeth,  on  the  form  of  the  scales, 
and  on  the  shape  of  the  stomach  and  caecal  ap- 
pendages ;  most  of  these  genera  stand  at  the 
present  day.  In  his  Synonymia  Piscium  he 
gives  the  synonymy  of  274  species.  Though 
borrowing  much  from  Willughby,  Artedi  added 
much  of  the  greatest  value ;  his  works  were 
published  after  his  death  by  Linnaeus,  his  early 
friend,  at  Leyden,  in  1738. — Linnams,  in  the 
1st  edition  of  the  Sy sterna  Naturm  (1735),  fol- 
lowed Artedi;  but  in  the  next  (1740)  he  began 
to  give  the  number  of  the  fin  rays,  a  method  of 
distinguishing  since  found  of  great  value.  In 
his  10th  edition  (1758)  he  trusted  to  his  own 
knowledge,  creating  a  new  system,  defining 
genera  more  clearly,  and  using  a  scientific  no- 
menclature ;  the  most  important  change  was  in 
removing  cetaceans  from  the  class  of  fishes,  in 
which  after  the  time  of  Aristotle  they  had  been 
placed,  and  in  uniting  them  with  viviparous 


quadrupeds  into  the  class  mammalia.  Brisson, 
in  1750,  had  already  separated  them  from  fish- 
es. Linnams,  however,  committed  the  error 
of  placing  the  chondropterygians  among  rep- 
tiles, under  the  titlo  of  amphibia  nantes,  to 
which  in  the  12th  edition  (1766)  he  had  added 
the  branchiostegi  of  Artedi  (ostracion,  lophius, 
tetrodons,  &c).  He  also  suppressed  the  divi- 
sion of  fishes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fin 
rays,  and  substituted  one  founded  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  ventral  fins  and  their 
position  in  reference  to  the  pectorals,  a  method 
which  violates  many  of  the  true  relations  of 
these  animals.  Before  this  time  Gronovius  had 
published  his  Museum.  Ichthyologicum  (Leyden, 
l754-'6),  describing  53  genera  according  to  the 
system  of  Artedi,  and  his  Zoophylacium  (1763), 
with  78  genera,  divided  into  chondropterygii, 
branchiostegi,  and  branchiales,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  ventrals  and  the 
number  and  character  of  the  dorsals.  Linnams 
in  his  12th  edition  describes  414  species,  some 
of  which  were  taken  from  Gronovius,  from  de- 
scriptions of  various  cabinets  of  his  time,  and 
from  voyages  and  scientific  journals.  In  the 
system  of  Klein,  which  Linnaeus  must  have 
purposely  ignored  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  as 
contained  in  his  Missus  Historic  Naturalis  Pis- 
cium promovendw  (1740-49),  61  genera  are  de- 
scribed ;  the  divisions  are  made  according  to 
the  shape  of  the  body  and  head,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  dorsals  and  branchial  openings, 
and  the  openness  of  the  latter ;  it  contains 
some  new  species,  good  figures,  and  true  generic 
groups.  Though  Linnraus  neglected  some  of 
the  genera  of  Ins  contemporaries,  and  distribut- 
ed his  orders  in  an  unnatural  manner,  describ- 
ing only  480  species,  his  precision  of  definition 
and  the  excellence  of  his  binary  nomenclature 
were  of  great  advantage  to  the  progress  of  ich- 
thyology, and  his  division  into  apodes,jvgulares, 
thoracici,  and  abdominales  for  a  long  time  held 
its  place  in  the  science.  Linnreus  gave  an  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  natural  history,  which  re- 
sulted in  making  it  interesting  to  all  classes,  and 
in  inspiring  kings  with  a  desire  to  extend  its 
domain ;  national  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
by  England,  France,  Denmark,  and  Russia, 
which  came  back  laden  with  treasures  of  the 
deep  for  naturalists ;  among  the  workers  in  this 
great  field  we  can  only  mention  the  names  of 
Oommerson,  Sonnerat,  Pennant,  Banks,  Solan- 
der,  the  Forsters,  Forskal,  Steller,  Otho  Fabri- 
cius,  O.  F.  Miiller,  and  Thunberg ;  the  scientific 
journals  teemed  with  descriptions  of  new  species 
of  fishes  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. — The  next 
great  contributor  to  ichthyology  was  the  Ger- 
man naturalist  Bloch,  whose  celebrated  work 
on  the  "Natural  History  of  Fishes"  consists 
of  two  parts  essentially  distinct;  the  first,  the 
"  Economic  History  of  "the  Fishes  of  Germany," 
appeared  at  Berlin  in  1782-4,  in  3  vols.  4to., 
with  108  folio  plates;  the  second,  the  "History 
of  Foreign  Fishes,"  in  1785-95,  in  9  vols.  4to., 
with  324  folio  plates;  both  were  translated  into 
French  in  a  few  years  after  each  volume  ap- 
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peared.  Of  German  fishes  he  describes  115 
species,  mostly  observed  by  himself.  Little  con- 
versant with  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  some  of  his 
genera  are  based  on  purely  artificial  characters, 
while  others  are  remarkably  correct.  He  follows 
the  method  of  Linnaeus,  bringing  back  the  am- 
phibia  nantes,  however,  into  the  class  of  fishes, 
and  dividing  them,  with  Artedi,  into  branchi- 
ostegi  and  chondropterygii.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  life  he  prepared  a  general  icbthyological 
system,  which  was  published  after  his  death, 
edited  by  Schneider,  in  1801,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
110  plates;  in  this  he  conceived  the  singular 
idea  of  classifying  fishes  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  fins,  and  on  this  principle  makes  11 
orders,  adopting  the  Linnaean  divisions  of  jugu- 
lars, thoracici,  abdominales,  and  apodes ;  these 
orders  ai'e:  1,  hendecapterygii ;  2,decapterygii ; 
3,  enn-eapterygii ;  4,  octapterygii ;  5,  heptapte- 
rygii ;  (3,  hexapterygii ';  7,  pentapterygii ;  8, 
tetrapterygii ;  9,  tripterygii ;  10,  dipterygii ; 
and  11,  monopterygii.  This  artificial  system 
leads  to  the  approximation  in  the  same  order 
of  fishes  the  most  widely  separated,  and  divides 
others  most  nearly  related  ;  the  chief  merit 
consists  in  the  number  of  new  species  described, 
the  genera  being  113,  and  the  species  1,519. — 
The  13th  or  Gmelin's  edition  of  Linnaeus  ap- 
peared in  1788-90,  a  mere  compilation  by  a 
person  but  little  acquainted  with  natural  his- 
tory, containing  a  confused  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  ichthyology  for  the  preceding  25 
years,  and  copying  the  errors  as  well  as  the  facts 
of  his  several  authorities ;  it  is  valuable  chiefly 
as  a  book  of  quotations,  and  as  indicating  to  the 
student  the  original  sources  of  information  on 
his  science ;  only  about  7S0  undoubted  species 
are  described,  and  only  5  genera  are  added  to 
the  61  of  Linnaeus. — Comparative  anatomy  had 
made  considerable  progress  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  when  Lacepede  began  his  re- 
searches in  179S-1S03  ;  amid  the  terrors  of  the 
French  revolution,  shut  off  from  communication 
with  foreign  ichthyologists,  and  deprived  of  new 
accessions  from  abroad,  he  was  forced  to  work 
principally  upon  old  materials  without  the  op- 
portunity to  detect  the  errors  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  divides  the  class  into  cartilaginous 
and  osseous  fishes,  in  each  of  which  sub-classes 
he  makes  4  divisions:  1,  with  neither  opercula 
nor  branchial  membrane;  2,  without  opercula, 
and  with  a  branchial  membrane;  3,  with  oper- 
cula and  without  branchial  membrane;  and  4, 
with  both  opercula  and  branchial  membrane. 
In  each  of  the  8  divisions  he  adopts  the  orders 
of  apodes,  jugulares,  thoracici.  and  aldomi- 
nedes,  according  to  the  absence  of  ventrals,  or 
their  position  on  the  throat,  thorax,  or  abdo- 
men. The  natural  history  of  fishes  in  Sonnini's 
Bufibn  (1803-4)  is  essentially  a  copy  of  Lace- 
pede without  acknowledgment.  These  works 
of  Bloch  and  Lacepede  supplied  the  principal 
foundation  for  most  subsequent  systems.  The 
classification  of  M.  Dumeril,  in  his  Zoologie  a?w- 
lytique  (1806),  resembles  that  of  Lacepede,  inas- 
much as  it  lays  stress  upon  the  supposed  absence 


of  opercula  and  branchial  rays  and  the  position  of 
the  ventral.  In  the  cartilaginous  fishes  he  makes 
the  orders:  1,  trematopnes,  including  the  cyelo- 
stome  and  plagiostome  families;  2.  chismopnes, 
and  3,  eleutheropomes,  each  with  a  single  fam- 
ily; and  4.  teleobranches,  with  3  families.  In  the 
osseous  fishes  are  ranked:  5,  holobranches,  with 
23  families  of  the  mo^t  common  species ;  6,  ster- 
noptyges,  7,  cryptobranch.es,  and  8,  ophichtites, 
each  with  a  single  family.  He  gives  in  all  212 
genera.  In  ISfo  Rafinesque  published  at  Mes- 
sina a  list  of  Sicilian  fishes  arranged  according 
to  a  natural  order:  the  species  are  390,  of 
which  abont  ISO  are  described  as  new  :  the  sys- 
tem is  essentially  that  of  Lacepede,  except  that 
the  cartilaginous  are  mixed  in  with  osseous  fishes, 
according  to  the  opercular  and  branchial  charac- 
ters; he  makes  71  orders,  generally  without 
regard  to  natural  affinities,  though  some  of  the 
ideas  are  original  and  deserve  attention.  Pal- 
las, in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Zoographia  Russo- 
Asiatica  (1811),  gives  a  list  of  240  species,  dis- 
tributed into  38  genera,  with  the  exception  of  3 
taken  from  Linnaeus;  he  makes  2  orders,  spi- 
raculata  or  chondropterygians,  and  branchiata, 
forming  with  reptiles  (pulmcmata)  the  class 
monocardia  (single-hearted  or  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals). In  1815  Rafinesque  published  a  2d 
ichthyological  system  in  his  '"Analysis  of 
Xature,  or  Tableau  of  the  Universe-'  (1  vol. 
8vo.,  Palermo) ;  on  the  principles  of  Lacepede 
he  obtains  the  orders  deripia.  thoraxipia,  gas- 
tripia,  apodia,  eltropomia,  chism<>pnca,  and 
tremapnea,  subdivided  into  30  families,  each 
comprising  2  or  3  sub-families,  and  including 
in  all  377  genera.  Though  containing  many 
errors,  this  system  is  valuable  for  several  true 
affinities  between  fishes  before  and  since  regard- 
ed as  widely  separated,  as  for  instance  that  of 
the  polypterus  with  the  sturgeon  family. — De 
Blainville  in  1816  (Journal  de  j>hysique,  vol. 
lxxxiii.)  published  a  classification  in  which  fishes 
are  divided  into  gnathodontes  or  osseous  and 
dermodontes  or  cartilaginous,  the  latter  distin- 
guished by  having  teeth  adherent  only  to  the 
skin  ;  the  former  include  the  heterodermes  or 
branchiostegi,  and  the  squammodermes  or  com- 
mon fishes;  in  the  subdivisions  the  Linnaean 
character  of  the  position  of  the  ventrals  is  adopt- 
ed, and  the  families  are  established  principally 
on  the  form  of  the  body ;  it  does  not  employ 
the  Lacepedcan  characters  taken  from  the  oper- 
cula and  branchial  rays. — Cuvier,  in  1817,  in  his 
Regne  animal,  divides  fishes  into  chondroptery- 
gians and  osseous.  The  former  contain  the  fam- 
ilies of  suckers  (lampreys),  selachians  (sharks 
and  rays),  with  fixed  branchiae,  and  the  sturio- 
nians  (sturgeons),  with  free  branchiae.  In  the 
osseous  fishes  he  suppresses  the  branchiostegi, 
forming  of  a  portiou  of  them  the  order  plecto- 
gnathi,  from  a  peculiar  mode  of  articulation  of 
the  jaws,  including  the  families  gymnodonts, 
seleroderms,  and  lophobranchs.  The  remain- 
ing osseous  fishes  he  separates  into  the  orders 
malacopterygians  and  acanthopterygians.  after 
Artedi,  according  as  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin 
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aro  soft  or  spiny.  The  soft-rayed  order  he  dis- 
tributes into  families,  according  to  theLiniuean 
method  of  the  position  of  the  ventral*,  disre- 
garding entirely  characters  drawn  from  the 
opercula  and  branchial  rays;  in  the  abdominal 
fishes  are  the  salmones  (salmons),  dupes  (her- 
riDgs),  eiieoea  (pikes),  cyprini  (carps),  and  silu- 
roides  (catfish)  ;  ill  the  sub-braehians  are  the 
gadoides  (cod),  llatfishes,  and  discoboli  (lump 
fishe<) ;  in  the  apodals  are  the  anguilli formes 
(eel-like  fishes).  The  spiny-rayed  fishes  form  a 
single  order,  with  the  families  taminids  (ribbon 
fishes),  gobioids  (blennies  and  gobies),  labroids 
(bass),  percoids  (perches,  a  very  extensive  fam- 
ily), scomberoids  (mackerel -like,  also  numerous), 
squammipennes  (chsetodons,  &c),  and  the  flute- 
mouths  (Jistularia,  &c).  Ho  thus  makes  in  all 
22  families,  founded  on  direct  observation  and 
comparison,  and  not  simply  compiled  from  pre- 
vious authorities. — Goldfuss  ("Manual  of  Zool- 
ogy"), in  1820,  adopted  the  4  orders  of  Gmelin, 
giving  to  them  Greek  names,  and  subdividing 
them  into  4  families,  each  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  head,  mouth,  or  body,  or  other  external 
character.  The  abdominal  fishes  he  calls  gas- 
tcropterygii,  with  the  families  leptoccphala, 
rhynchocephala,  aptocephala,  and  platycephala  ; 
the  apodals  are  styled  pteropterygii,  with  the 
families  ophioidei,  enchelioidei,  xyphonoti,  and 
macrorhynchi ;  the  jagulares  and  thoracici  aro 
united  into  the  sternopterygii,  with  the  fami- 
lies orthosomata,  tceniosomata,  leptosomata,  and 
cephalotes  ;  the  branchiostegi  and  cartilaginous 
fishes  form  the  chondropterygii,  with  the  fami- 
lies microstomata,  cyclostomata,  macrostomata, 
and  plagiostomata. — Risso  {Histoire  naturelle 
de  V Europe  rneridionale,  vol  iii.,  1827)  takes  as 
the  basis  of  his  classification  the  apodes,  jugu- 
lares,  thoracici,  and  abdominales  of  Linnsens, 
adding  the  orders  plectognalhes  and  lopho- 
branches  of  Cuvier,  and  making  of  the  chon- 
dropterygians  two  orders  according  as  the  gills 
are  fixed  or  free  ;  the  ordinary  fishes  he  divides 
into  malacopterygians  and  acanthopterygians. — 
Thus  far  the  systems  have  been  little  more  than 
repetitions  of  the  combinations  of  Artedi,  Lin- 
nseus,  and  Lacepede.  Comparative  and  philo- 
sophical anatomy  began  to  be  studied  with  zeal 
from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Oken, 
Carus,  Geoftroy  St.  Hilaire,  Spix,  Weber,  Van 
der  Hoeven.  Meckel,  Everard  Home,  Hunter, 
Tiedemann,  and  others,  wrote  upon  different 
portions  of  the  structure  of  fishes,  and  their  re- 
sults began  to  modify  ichthyological  classifica- 
tions. Before  mentioning  the  anatomical  and 
embryological  systems,  the  classification  adopt- 
ed in  the  Histoire  naturelle  des  Poissons,  by 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  beginning  in  1828 
and  coming  down  to  the  present  time,  may  be 
alluded  to.  In  this,  fishes  are  divided  into  osse- 
ous and  cartilaginous,  the  latter  (or  chondropte- 
rygians)  including  the  families  sturionians,  pla- 
giostomes,  and  cyclostomes.  The  osseous  fishes 
have  the  branchial  pectinated  or  laminated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lophobranchs,  which  have 
them  in  the  form  of  tufts :  all  the  acanthopte- 


rygians have  the  upper  jaw  free,  including  13 
families,  and  all  the  malacopterygians  except  the 
scleroderms,  gynmodonts,  and  lophobranchs; 
the  malacopterygians  are  divided  into  abdom- 
inals, sub-brachians,  and  apodes.  Cuvier  had 
very  abundant  materials  at  his  command,  em- 
bracing the  collections  of  Peron,  and  those  of 
the  expeditions  under  Baudin,  Freycinet,  Du- 
perrey,  Dumont  d'Urville,  and  other  French 
naval  officers. — Oken,  in  his  u  Physiophiloso- 
phy"  (Ray  society  edition),  calls  the  class  glos- 
sozoa,  as  those  animals  in  which  a  true  tongue 
makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time,  and  os- 
teozoa,  because  in  them  also  the  bony  system  first 
appears.  He  makes  4  divisions,  the  cartilagi- 
nous apodal  and  jugulares,  thoracici,  and  ab- 
dominales, the  first  2  having  an  irregular  and  the 
last  2  a  regular  body.  Of  the  irregular  fishes  he 
makes  2  orders:  I.  The  intestinal,  protozooid 
fishes,  with  the  mouth  round  and  without  max- 
illae, or  disproportionately  narrow  and  wide, 
including  the  families  :  1,  infusorial  fishes  or 
lampreys ;  2,  polypary  fishes  (narrow-mouthed) ; 
and  3,  acalephoid,  or  wide-mouthed  (frog  fishes). 
II.  Vascular,  conchozooid  fishes,  with  :  4,  mussel 
fishes  (eels) ;  5,  snail  fishes  (haddocks) ;  and  6, 
kraken  fishes  (gobies  and  triglai).  In  the  reg- 
ular fishes  are  3  orders  :  III.  Pulmonary  or  an- 
cyliozooid  fishes,  with  :  7,  worm  fishes  (tunnies) ; 
8,  crustacean  fishes  {labridw,  &c.) ;  and  9,  pti- 
lotoid  fishes  (perch).  IV.  Sarcose  fishes,  with  : 
10,  typical  fishes,  or  carps;  11,  reptilian  fishes 
(salmons) ;  and  12,  ornithic  fishes  (herrings  and 
pikes).  V.  Sensorial  fishes,  with  the  last  fam- 
ily :  13,  thricozooid  fishes  (sharks,  rays,  stur- 
geons, &c),  the  highest  of  the  class. — Carus  ar- 
ranges fishes  in  his  3d  circle,  cephalozoa,  and  in 
his  4th  class,  cephalo-a'doiozoa  ;  his  orders  are : 
1,  cyclostomata,  related  to  articulata,  as  petro- 
myzon  and  myxine  ;  2,  orthosomata  apoda,  as 
murcena  ;  3,  orthosomata  catapoda,  with  the 
sub-orders  sternopterygii  (perch,  cod,  mackerel, 
&c.)  and  g  aster  opterygii  (pike,  salmon,  herring, 
&c.) ;  4,  microstomata,  as  ostracion,  diodon,  pe- 
gasus,  acipenser  ;  and  5,  plagiostomata,  related 
to  reptiles,  including  the  sharks  and  rays. — 
Among  the  systems  based  upon  that  of  Cuvier 
are  those  of  Bonaparte,  Swainson,  Straus-Durck- 
heim,  and  Rymer  Jones.  The  classification  of 
C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Rome,  1831)  comprised  the 
orders :  I.,  acanthopterygii,v/ith  17  families ;  II., 
malacoptcrygii,  with  12  families ;  III.,  plecto- 
gnathi,  with  2  families ;  and  IV.,  cartilaginei, 
with  5  families;  including  in  all  nearly  3,600 
species.  The  principal  improvement  on  the 
system  of  Cuvier  is  in  the  series  in  which  the 
genera  are  placed.  Swainson  ("Monocardian 
Animals,"  inLardner's  "  Cyclopedia,"  1838-'9), 
true  to  his  quinary  system,  divides  fishes  into 
the  5  orders  acanthopteryges,  malacopteryges, 
cartilagines,  plectognathes,  and  apodes  ;  the  1st 
and  2d  typical  forms,  and  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized, correspond  in  his  circles  to  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  lizards  and  snakes,  insessorial  and 
rapacious  birds,  monkeys  and  carnivora  respec- 
tively ;  the  3d,  of  large  size,  mostly  viviparous, 
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and  with  a  broad  and  depressed  snout,  represent 
reptiles,  saurians,  swimming  birds,  and  ceta- 
ceans ;  the  4th,  with  small  eyes  situated  far  back, 
without  true  teeth  or  scales,  with  sharp  jaws, 
and  oval  thick  body  armed  with  mail  and 
semi-aquatic,  he  considers  analogous  to  amphi- 
bians, chelonians,  wading  birds,  and  rodents ; 
while  the  5th,  with  the  limbs  smaller  or  absent 
and  tail  very  long,  correspond  to  fish,  chame- 
leons, rasorial  birds,  and  hoofed  quadrupeds  in 
their  respective  circles.  Straus-Durckheim 
(Traite  (Vanatomie  comparative,  Paris,  1843) 
adopts  the  8  orders  of  Cuvier,  but  subdivides 
the  chondropterygians  with  fixed  branchiae  into 
3  orders,  and  separates  the  sharks  as  the  order 
8elaciens,  the  rays  as  the  order  batoides,  and  the 
cyclostomes  as  the  order  galexiens  (from  Gr. 
yaXfoy,  lamprey),  the  term  cyclostoma  having 
been  used  for  a  gasteropod  mollusk ;  he  thus 
makes  10  orders.  Rymer  Jones  (in  the  article 
"Pisces,"  in  the  "Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,"  1847)  adopts  a  modification  of 
Cuvier's  system.  He  makes  3  divisions:  I., 
chondropterygii  or  cartilaginous  fishes,  with 
orders  plagiostomata  (with  fixed  branchiae)  and 
sturionidce  (with  free  branchiae) ;  II.,  osteopterygii 
or  bony  fishes,  with  orders  acanthopterygii, 
malacopterygii  abdominales,  31.  subbrachiales, 
31.  apodes,  lophobranchii,  and  plectognathi ; 
III.,  dermapterygii,  with  skeleton  cartilaginous 
or  membranous,  and  with  orders  cyclostomata 
(lampreys)  and  branchiostomata. — About  1830 
Prof.  Agassiz,  principally  from  the  study  of  fossil 
fishes,  established  a  classification  based  on  the 
characters  of  the  scales,  as  follows :  order  1, 
placoids,  corresponding  to  the  cartilaginous 
fishes  of  authors,  excluding,  however,  the  stur- 
geons; 2,  ganoids,  including  the  sturgeons,  and 
especially  the  fossil  genera  with  enamelled  scales ; 
3,  ctenoids,  comprising  bony  fishes  with  scales 
pectinated  on  the  posterior  border,  and  cor- 
responding generally  to  the  acanthopterygians 
of  Artedi,  exclusive  of  the  scomberoids,  la- 
broids,  and  pleuronectes ;  4,  cycloids,  including 
the  malacopterygians  with  the  above  excep- 
tions, and  exclusive  of  the  blennioids  and  lophi- 
oids.  This  system,  now  abandoned  as  an  ex- 
clusive one  by  its  author  from  its  placing  too 
much  stress  on  external  characters,  was  valu- 
able as  connecting  in  a  continuous  series  living 
and  fossil  fishes,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of 
many  important  relations  between  the  scales 
and  the  internal  organs. — The  system  of  Jo- 
hannes Muller,  as  given  in  the  Berlin  "  Trans- 
actions" for  1844,  derives  its  characters  from 
anatomical  structure,  leading  often  to  combina- 
tions without  regard  to  zoological  differences. 
He  makes  6  sub-classes:  I.,  dipnoi;  II.,  teleos- 
tei;  III.,  ganoidei ;  IV.,  elasmo-branchii  or 
selachii;  V.,  marsipobranchii  or  cyclostomi;  VI., 
leptocardii.  The  first  includes  the  order  sirenoi- 
dei,  with  the  family  of  the  same  name,  embrac- 
ing lepidosiren,  &c.  The  2d,  including  the  os- 
seous fishes  generally,  has  the  following  orders: 
1,  acanthopteri,  with  15  famines,  like  perches, 
&c. ;  2,  anacanthini,  with  the  6ub-orders  sub- 
vol.  ix. — 29 


bracMi  (gadoids  and  flat  fishes)  and  apodes,  with 
family  ophidini;  3,  pharyngognathi,  with  the 
sub-orders  of  spiny-rayed  (labroids  and  ehro- 
mids)  and  soft-rayed  scomberesoces;  4.physostomi 
with  sub-orders  abdominales,  11  families  (silu- 
roids,  salmons,  herrings,  &c. ),  and  apodes,  with  3 
families  of  eel  like  fishes;  5,  plectognathi,  with 
3  families  (ostracions,  &c.) ;  and  6,  lophobranchii, 
with  a  family  of  the  same  name,  including  hip- 
pocampus, &c.  The  3d  sub-class  has  the  orders : 
1,  holostei,  with  families  lepidosteini  and poly- 
pterince  ;  and  2,  chondrostei,  with  families  aci- 
penserini  and  spatvlario?.  The  4th  has  the 
orders  :  1,  plagiostomi,  with  the  sub-orders 
squalidoz  or  sharks,  10  families,  and  rajidce  or 
rays,  6  families;  and  2\  holocephali,  with  the 
family  chiinarce.     The  5th  comprises  the  orders : 

1,  hyperoartii,  with  family  petromyzonini ;  and 

2,  hyperotreti,  with  family  myxinoidei.  The 
6th  and  last  sub-class  includes  the  order  am- 
phioxini,  with  the  family  of  that  name.  Sie- 
bold  and  Stannius  adopt  this  classification  in 
their  "  Comparative  Anatomy ;"  and  a  slight 
modification  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  3d  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Organic  Nature"  in  Orr's  "  Circle 
of  Sciences,"  1855.  Owen's  classification,  men- 
tioned below,  and  adopted  by  Sir  John  Richard- 
son in  the  article  "Ichthyology" of  the  "Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,"  is  based  partly  on  that 
of  Muller. — Vogt,  in  his  Zoologische  Briefe 
(1851),  divides  fishes  into  the  orders  leptocar- 
dia,  cyclostomata,  selachia,  ganoidea,  and  teleos- 
tia.  Van  Beneden's  embryological  system  is 
nearly  the  same,  at  the  date  of  1855  ;  his  orders 
are  plagiostomi,  ganoidei,  teleostei,  cyclostomi, 
and  leptocardii.  Van  der  Hoeven's  classifica- 
tion, at  about  the  same  date  (as  given  in  the 
English  translation  of  his  "  Handbook  of  Zool- 
ogy," 1858),  makes  fishes  the  14th  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  divides  them  into  5  sec- 
tions, with  11  orders  and  46  families.  The  sec- 
tions are  :  I.  Der??iopterygii,v>-\t\i  the  orders  :  1, 
leptocardii,  and  family  amphioxini ;  2,  cyclo- 
stomi, with  the  myxinoid  and  petromyzont  fami- 
lies. II.  Chondropterygii ',  with  orders :  3,  des- 
miobranchii  or  plagiostomes  (rays  and  sharks); 
4,  eleutherobranchii,  with  the  chimaeroid  family. 
III.  Ganolepidoti,  with  orders :  5,  chondrostei 
(sturgeons),  and  6,  ganolepidoti  (le]?idosteits  and 
extinct  sauroids.)  IV.  Osteopterygii,  with  or- 
ders :  7,  lophobranchii,  and  family  of  the  same 
name ;  8,  pectognathi,  with  gymnodont  and  scle- 
roderm  families ;  9,  malacopterygii,  with  16 
soft-rayed  families  ;  and  10,  acanthopterygii, 
with  18  spiny-rayed  families.  V.  Proiopteri, 
with  order  11,  containing  the  family  sirenoidei 
(lepidosiren).  Milne-Edwards,  in  his  CourseU- 
nnentaire  (Vhistoire  natvrelle  (1855),  divides 
fishes  into  osseous  and  cartilaginous ;  the  former 
includes  the  orders  acanthopterygii,  abdomi- 
nales, subbrachii,  apodes,  lophobranchii,  and 
plectognathi ;  and  the  latter,  the  orders  stu- 
riones,  selachii,  and  cyclostomi. — Owen's  classi- 
fication is  as  follows,  taken  from  his  "  Lectures 
on  Comparative  Anatomy"  (1855):  order  I., 
dermopterix  with  the  sub-orders  pharyngobran- 
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chii  (amphioxut),  marsipobranchii  or  suckers 
(ammocmtes,  myxinoids.  and  petromyzonts),  and 
apodes  lemniscati  or  ribbon  apodals;  order  II., 
malacopteri,  with  the  sub-orders  apodes  awjui- 
formes  (eels,  congers,  &c),  apodes  arthropterygii 
(gymnotidce),  and  abdominalcs  (herring,  salmon, 
cvprinodonts,  pike,  carp,  siluroids,  &c.) ;  order 
\ll.,pharyngognathi,  with  the  sub-orders  mala- 
copterygii  (scomberesox,  behne,  flying  fish,  &c), 
and  acanthopterygii  (cyclo-labroids,  &c.) ;  or- 
der IV.,  anacanthini,  with  the  sub-orders  apodes 
(ophididee)  and  thoracici  (cod,  remora,  and 
flounder);  order  V.,  acanthoptcri,  the  most 
extensive  of  all,  including  the  percoids,  mullets, 
mailed-cheeks,  scioanoids,  sparoids,  labyrinthi- 
branchs,  scomberoids,  dory,  choetodonts,  gobi- 
oids,  lophioids,  &c. ;  order  VI.,  plectognatld 
(ostracion,  diodo?i,  &c.) ;  order  VII.,  lophobran- 
chii  (hippocampus  and  pipefish);  order  VIII., 
ganoidei  (lepidosteus,  polypterus,  amia,  and  stur- 
geons) ;  order  IX.,  protopteri  (lepidosiren)  ;  or- 
der X.,  holocephali  (chim&ro?) ;  and  order  XL. 
plagiostomi  (sharks  and  rays). — The  most  recent 
classification  is  that  published  by  Prof.  Agassiz 
in  his  M  Essay  on  Classification,"  p.  187  (1S57), 
the  result  of  the  systems  of  Cuvier  and  Muller 
and  of  his  own  scale  method,  with  additional 
light  from  his  extensive  anatomical  and  embryo- 
logical  researches.  He  divides  the  old  class 
of  fishes  into  four ;  his  1st  and  lowest  class  is 
myzonts,  with  2  orders,  myxinoids  and  cyclo- 
Stomes ;  2d,  fishes  proper,  with  2  orders,  ctenoids 
and  cycloids;  3d,  ganoids,  with  3  orders,  coela- 
canths,  acipenseroids,  and  sauroids,  and  doubt- 
ful, the  siluroids,  plectognaths,  and  lopho- 
branchs ;  he  was  then  doubtful  whether  this 
class  should  be  separated  from  ordinary  fishes ; 
and  4th,  selachians,  with  3  orders,  chimarce, 
galeodes,  and  batides.  These  classes  he  re- 
gards as  equivalent  to  amphibians,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals.  It  is  expected  that  the 
more  mature  results  of  his  investigations  on 
this  class  will  soon  be  made  public. — The  follow- 
ing have  been  the  principal  cultivators  of  this 
6cience  in  America.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill 
published  in  vol.  i.  of  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York" 
(1815)  a  history  of  119  species  of  New  York 
fishes,  with  many  illustrations  ;  he  adopts  the 
Linnaeau  system ;  other  descriptions  of  his  species 
are  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy"  and  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York."  Lesueur 
has  described  and  exactly  figured  many  species 
in  the  Philadelphia  academy's  "  Proceedings. " 
Rafinesque  published  in  the  same  work,  and  in 
his  Ichthyologia  Ohiensis  (1820),  descriptions  of 
many  species  which  had  escaped  his  predeces- 
sors. Dr.  Kirtland  (1838)  described  the  fishes 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  Dr.  Holbrook  several 
years  after  those  of  South  Carolina;  Dr.  De 
Kay,  in  1842,  in  his  "Zoology  of  New  York," 
divides  fishes  into  bony  and  cartilaginous,  the 
former  having  the  sections:  1,  pectinibranchii, 
with  spiny-rayed  and  soft-rayed  abdominal,  sub- 
brachial,  and  apodal  orders;  2,  lophobranchii, 


and  3,  plectognatld  ;  the  latter  include  the  sec- 
tions eleutheropomi,  plagiostomi,  and  cyclostomi. 
Dr.  D.  II.  Storer,  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Fishes 
of  Massachusetts"  (1839),  and  in  the  illustrated 
edition  of  the  same  in  the  "Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy"  (1855-60),  and  also  in  his 
"  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America" 
("  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,"  vol.  ii., 
184G),  follows  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier.  These 
works  are  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  North 
American  ichthyology.  The  Wilkes,  North  Pa- 
cific, and  Japan  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  TJ. 
S.  government,  and  the  various  explorations  by 
land  for  the  survey  of  the  Mexican  boundary, 
the  Pacific  railroad  route,  and  military  and  civil 
roads,  have  added  largely  to  the  materials,  both 
foreign  and  native,  at  the  disposition  of  Amer- 
ican ichthyologists;  these  have  been  worked 
up  principally  by  Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard  of 
the  Smithsonian  institution,  'where  the  collec- 
tions are  deposited.  The  results  are  published 
in  the  government  reports  on  the  naval  ex- 
peditions, in  vol.  x.  of  the  "Pacific  Railroad 
Reports,"  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Mexican  Boundary 
Survey,"  and  in  the  publications  of  the  Phila- 
delphia academy. — The  disposition  to  make 
new  genera  and  subdivide  old  ones  is  carried  to 
a  puzzling  extreme  in  ichthyology  as  well  as  in 
other  departments  of  zoology  ;  and  the  preva- 
lent system  of  placing  the  name  of  the  genus- 
maker  after  the  species,  by  whomsoever  and 
whenever  described,  offers  a  premium  for  nat- 
uralists to  make  the  greatest  number  possible 
of  new  genera,  in  their  turn  to  be  subverted  or 
subdivided  by  the  next  author  who  examinet 
the  subject  and  who  parades  his  name  after  the 
species.  With  the  present  confusion  among 
zoologists  in  regard  to  generic  characters,  the 
prospect  is  that  zoology  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  as  many  genera  as  there  are  species  in  the 
animal  kingdom ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
may  the  names  of  the  appended  naturalists  be 
considered  as  permanent.  In  getting  rid  of  the 
too  great  condensation  of  Linnaeus,  naturalists 
have  fallen  into  the  werse  extreme  of  too  ex- 
tensive subdivision;  and  until  some  second 
Cuvier  sets  his  face  sternly  against  the  present 
dilution  of  generic  characters,  we  can  ex- 
pect nothing  but  utter  confusion  in  our  zoolo- 
gical classifications.  The  recent  powerful  re- 
statement of  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis  by  Mr. 
Darwin  in  England,  will  probably  put  some 
check  upon  the  creation  of  new  species  in  all 
departments  of  zoology.  For  details  on  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  fishes,  see  Fishes. 
— IcHTnxoLOGT,  Fossil.  Fishes  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous  of  the  vertebrates  found 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  extending  from  the 
silurian  epoch  to  the  tertiary ;  their  number,  • 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  remarkable 
forms,  render  fossil  fishes  of  great  interest  in 
explaining  the  changes  of  our  planet's  surface, 
and  in  completing  the  chain  of  ichthyic  rela- 
tions. The  classic  work  on  fossil  fishes  is  the 
Eecherch.es  sur  les  poissons  fossiles,  by  Prof. 
Agassiz  (1833-43) ;  in  this  magnificent  work 
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about  1,000  species  are  described,  with  accurate 
and  elegant  illustrations,  the  result  of  his  ex- 
aminations of  more  than  20,000  specimens  in 
the  cabinets  of  Europe.  He  divides  fossil  fishes 
into  the  4  orders  of  ganoids,  placoids,  ctenoids, 
and  cycloids,  according  to  the  structure  and 
form  of  the  scales,  these  portions  of  the  external 
skeleton  being  generally  well  preserved ;  the 
orders  he  divides  into  families  according  to  the 
structure  and  position  of  the  fins,  the  form  of 
the  bones  of  the  head  and  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
structure  of  the  gill  covers  and  of  the  spinous 
fin  rays.  His  classification  is  as  follows.  Order 
I.,  ganoidei,  characterized  by  osseous  plates  cov- 
ered with  enamel;  the  families  are:  1,  kpidos- 
tei,  having  no  representative  among  existing 
fishes,  such  as  lepidotus,  gyrolepis,  osteolepis, 
palceoniscus,  &c. ;  2,  sauroidei,  like  the  existing 
lepidosteus  and  polypterus,  and  the  extinct  di- 
plopterus  and  megalichthys  ;  3,  cozlacanthi, 
with  hollow  fin  rays  and  bones,  like  holopty- 
chhts  and  asterolepis  ;  4,  pycnodontei,  like  pyc- 
nodus  and  phyllodus  ;  5,  sclerodermic  like  ostro> 
cion  and  balistes  of  the  present  day ;  6,  acipense- 
ridei,  like  sturgeons ;  7,  gymnodontei,  like  the 
diodons;  8,  lophobranchiati, like  the  pipefishes; 
and  8,  cephalaspidei,  like  pterichthys,  coccos- 
teus,  and  cephalaspis.  (See  Ganoids.)  Order 
II.,  placcidei,  with  tabular  scales,  like  sharks 
and  rays;  including  the  ichthyodorulith.es,  such 
as  cfenacanthus  and  gyracanthus  ;  and  the pla- 
giostomi,  with  the  families:  \,  cestraciodontei, 
6uch  as  hybodus,  ptychodus,  and  acrodus,  and 
the  cestracion Phillipsii  of  Australia;  2,  squall, 
or  sharks,  like  many  of  the  living  genera;  3, 
raja,  or  rays;  and  4,  chimara.  Order  III., 
etenoidei,  having  many  living  representatives, 
with  scales  serrated  on  their  posterior  margins, 
with  the  families  percoidei,  sparoidei,  scienoidei, 
cottoidei,  gobioidei,  teuthys,  auloslomata  (Jistu- 
la/ria),  chaitodonta  or  squamipennoz, pleuronectes, 
and  mugilloidei.  Order  IV.,  cycloidei,  with 
elliptical  or  circular  scales  without  serrations; 
in  the  spiny-rayed  division  he  places  the  fami- 
lies scomberoidei,  xiphoidei,  sphyramoidei,  blen- 
nioidei,  lophioidei,  and  labroidei ;  in  the  soft- 
rayed  division  are  the  families  cyprinoidei,  cy- 
prinodontei,  esocidei,  halecoidei  (herring  and 
salmon),  and  anguilliformes.  The  first  order 
is  most  abundant  from  the  old  red  sandstone  to 
the  chalk  formation ;  the  2d  extends  from  the 
silurian  through  the  tertiary  epochs ;  the  last 
two  are  not  found  anterior  to  the  chalk,  from 
which  they  extend  through  the  tertiary  strata. 
For  details  on  the  most  interesting  fossil  fishes, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  geological  works 
of  Hugh  Miller. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS  (Gr.  iXhs,  fish,  and 
<ravpot,  lizard),  a  gigantic  fossil  marine  reptile, 
belonging  to  the  order  enaliosaurians  of  Cony- 
beare.  The  body  was  fish-like  in  form,  with  a 
large  head,  neck  of  equal  width  with  occiput  and 
thorax;  the  vertebras  had  biconcave  articular 
surfaces,  as  in  fishes  and  the  perennibranchiate 
reptiles ;  the  paddles,  4  in  number,  were  compar- 
atively small,  resembling  in  form  those  of  ceta- 


ceans, but  in  the  number  of  digits  and  of 
their  constituent  bones  and  appended  bifur- 
cated rays  they  came  near  the  structure  of  the 
fins  of  fishes ;  the  tail  was  long,  the  vertebrae 
gradually  becoming  smaller  and  flatter  toward 
the  end,  and  probably  margined  with  a  tegumen- 
tary  fin  expanded  or  in  a  vertical  direction ;  the 
tail  was  doubtless  the  principal  organ  of  locomo- 
tion, and  presented  the  saurian  character  of 
length  and  gradual  diminution,  being  cetacean 
in  its  partially  tegumentary  nature,  and  fish-like 
in  its  vertical  position.  According  to  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  the  skin  was  scaleless  and  finely  wrinkled, 
as  in  cetaceans.  The  skull  is  like  that  of  the 
dolphin,  with  a  smaller  cerebral  cavity  and  an 
unanchylosed  condition  of  the  cranial  bones; 
the  intermaxillaries  are  greatly  developed,  and 
the  orbits  immense,  surrounded  by  numerous 
large  sclerotic  plates  ;  in  the  convex  articulat- 
ing surface  of  the  occiput,  the  solid  structure  of 
the  back  part  of  the  skull,  and  the  massive  pro- 
portions of  the  jaws  and  the  bones  with  which 
they  are  articulated,  we  see  crocodilian  affini- 
ties. The  nostrils  are  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  orbits ;  the  teeth  are  situated  in  an  alve- 
olar groove,  with  their  bases  free,  and  separated 
by  partial  ridges,  the  roots  being  implanted 
much  as  in  the  crocodile  ;  hence  this  reptile  is 
placed  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  the  order  of  rhizo- 
donts.  The  structure  of  the  hyoid  apparatus 
indicates  that  it  was  an  air  breather,  with  a 
slightly  developed  tongue,  and  that  it  obtained 
its  food  in  the  water,  having  an  apparatus,  as 
in  the  crocodile,  to  shut  off  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  from  the  larynx.  The  ribs  are  well 
developed,  extending  from  near  the  head  to  the 
tail,  and  attached  to  a  large  sternum  ;  the  clav- 
icles and  shoulder  blades  are  strong;  the  re- 
sulting pectoral  arch  resembles  much  that  of 
the  mammalian  ornithorhynchus,  and  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  cetaceans,  indicating 
that  the  anterior  limbs  were  used  not  only  in 
swimming  but  in  crawling  up  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs, 
&c.  The  arm  and  forearm  are  very  short  and 
broad  ;  after  these  come  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
and  fingers,  arranged  as  flattened  ossicles  in 
series  of  from  3  to  6,  so  dovetailed  together  at 
the  sides  as  to  form  one  powerful  framework. 
The  pelvic  arch  is  not  articulated  to  the  spine, 
but  was  merely  suspended  in  the  muscles,  as  in 
fishes ;  the  posterior  limbs  or  paddles  are  gener- 
ally considerably  smaller  than  the  anterior,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  more  serviceable  in 
terrestrial  progression  than  in  swimming.  The 
best  known  species,  /.  communis  (Conybeare), 
grew  to  a  length  of  20  feet ;  the  large  conical, 
longitudinally  furrowed  teeth  are  from  40  to  50 
above  on  each  side,  and  25  to  30  below ;  the 
jaws  are  prolonged  and  compressed,  the  verte- 
bras about  140,  with  the  anterior  paddles  3  times 
as  large  as  the  posterior ;  like  all  the  species, 
this  is  found  in  the  secondary  formations,  prin- 
cipally in  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England.  The 
I.  intermedius  (Conyb.),  the  most  common  and 
generally  distributed  of  the  species,  does  not 
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much  exceed  7  feet  in  length ;  the  teeth  are 
more  acutely  conical,  and  about  55:!!;  the 
vertebne  are  about  130,  and  the  fore  paddles 
are  much  the  largest.  The  I.  platyodon 
(Conyb.),  bo  called  from  the  greater  smootbness 
and  flatness  of  tbo  crowns  of  the  teeth,  must 
have  attained  a  length  of  more  than  30  feet ; 
the  head  is  longer  than  in  the  preceding  species, 
and  the  jaws  more  broad  and  powerful ;  the 
teeth  are  about  f  jlfg,  and  are  frequently  found 
broken  as  if  from  its  own  violence;  the  verte- 
bra) are  about  120 ;  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acter is  the  equality  in  size  of  the  fore  and  hind 
paddles,  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of  their 
structure.  The  /.  lonchiodon  (Owen),  with 
spear-shaped  teeth,  attained  a  length  of  more 
than  15  feet,  with  a  very  large  head  and  more 
robust  structure  than  even  the  last.  The  I. 
tenuirostris  (Conyb.)  is  characterized  by  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  the  jaws,  as  in  the 
gavial ;  this,  with  the  Hat  head  and  large  orbits, 
gives  to  the  skull,  as  Owen  says,  the  appear- 
ance of  that  of  a  gigantic  snipe  with  its  bill 
armed  with  teeth ;  the  teeth  are  slender  and 
very  numerous,  about  ^4-o£i  an(l  directed  ob- 
liquely backward  ;  it  attained  a  length  of  about 
15  feet,  and  was  rather  slender  in  its  propor- 
tions. Five  other  species,  and  details  on  oil, 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Owen's  "Report  on 
British  Fossil  Reptiles  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion," in  1839.  Their  remains  extend  through 
the  whole  of  the  oolitic  period,  including  the 
lias  and  oolite  proper  to  the  wealden  and  chalk 
formations,  in  Great  Britain  and  central  Europe. 
For  fuller  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
writings  of  Conybeare,  Cuvier,  and  Buckland. 
These  reptiles,  of  gigantic  size  and  marine  in 
their  habits,  must  have  been  very  active  and 
destructive ;  their  food,  as  indicated  by  the 
bones  and  scales  found  with  their  remains,  con- 
sisted principally  of  fishes.  From  the  great  size 
of  the  eyes,  they  could  probably  see  well  by 
night;  being  air  breathers,  like  the  crocodiles, 
they  doubtless  seized  their  prey  near  the  sur- 
face rather  than  deep  in  the  ocean ;  the  im- 
mense cuttle  fishes  of  the  secondary  epoch 
probably  furnished  a  portion  of  their  food. 
These  strange  creatures  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  reptiles  and  fishes,  as  do  the 
perennibranchiate  amphibia  in  the  actual  crea- 
tion ;  and  by  some  they  have  been  considered, 
like  the  last,  as  possessors  of  both  gills  and 
lungs,  at  least  in  some  stage  of  their  existence, 
and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  amphibious. 
This  reptile,  with  the  muzzle  of  a  dolphin, 
the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  of  a  lizard, 
the  paddles  of  a  whale,  and  the  vertebra;  of  a 
fish,  buried  for  myriads  of  years,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  scientific  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1814. 

ICOLMKILL.     See  Iona. 

ICONIUM.     See  Konieh. 

ICONOCLASTS  (Gr.  ukm,  an  image,  and 
icXaw,  to  break),  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
violent  opponents  of  the  veneration  of  images 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.    The  Byzantine 


emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  prompted  by  the 
reproaches  of  Jews  and  Mohammedans  who 
charged  the  Christians  with  idolatry,  published 
an  edict  in  726  commanding  all  images  of  saints 
to  be  removed  from  the  churches,  and  prohibit- 
ing honors  to  be  paid  to  them.  The  image  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  was  excepted  from  this 
order.  Leo  was  opposed  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
Gregory  II.,  by  a  dangerous  tumult  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  by  insurrections  in  Italy,  and  the 
result  was  a  conflict  of  120  years  between  the 
East  and  the  "West,  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  iconoclasts,  though  they  wrere 
zealously  supported  by  C  Byzantine  emperors. 
In  730  Leo  caused  the  statues  in  churches 
to  be  burned  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
to  be  effaced.  Pope  Gregory  III.  assembled 
a  synod  at  Rome  which  decreed  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  veneration  of  images  (732).  The 
successor  of  Leo,  Constantino  Copronymus, 
assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  (75-4), 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  7th  general  council, 
which  after  a  deliberation  of  6  months  pro- 
nounced all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in 
the  eucharist,  to  be  either  blasphemous  or  heret- 
ical, and  the  use  of  images  in  churches  to  be  a 
revival  of  paganism.  This  decision  was  effi- 
ciently executed  by  Leo  IY.  (775-780),  but  the 
empress  Irene,  who  succeeded  him  as  regent  for 
her  son,  successfully  upheld  the  restoration  of 
images.  With  the  sanction  of  Pope  Hadrian  she 
assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  787, 
which  was  removed  to  Nice  in  Bithynia  on  ac- 
count of  a  tumult  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  which 
decreed  that  the  cross,  and  the  images  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  the  angels,  and  the  saints,  were  enti- 
tled to  reverential  worship  (ti^tikt)  npoa-Kvurjms), 
but  not  to  divine  worship  (Xarptu).  The  con- 
test was  prolonged  in  the  East  under  successive 
emperors,  till  Theodora  assembled  a  council  at 
Constantinople  (842),  which  confirmed  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Nicene  council,  and  established 
the  veneration  of  images  among  the  Greeks, 
though  subsequently  the  Greek  church  took  the 
position  which  it  holds  to  this  day  that  no 
carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  images  of  holy 
persons  or  things  are  allowable,  but  only  pic- 
tures, which  are  held  to  be  not  images  but 
representations.  Rome  and  Italy  had  already 
accepted  the  decree  of  the  Nicene  council, 
which  the  Latin  church  accounts  the  7th  of  the 
general  councils. — The  term  iconoclasts  is  also 
applied  in  history  to  those  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands  who  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  tumultu- 
ously  assembled  and  destroyed  the  images  in 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  These 
tumults  began  Aug.  14,  1566,  at  St.  Omer 
in  the  province  of  Flanders,  where  several 
churches  were  broken  into  and  defaced,  the 
images  being  overturned  and  broken  and  the 
pictures  ruined.  The  insurgents  next  attacked 
the  cathedral  at  Ypres,  which  they  served  in 
the  same  manner.  The  excitement  speedily 
spread  all  over  Flanders,  and  the  churches, 
chapels,  and  convents  of  Valenciennes,  Tournay, 
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Menin,  Comines,  and  many  other  cities  and 
towns,  were  assaulted  and  sacked.  At  Ant- 
werp shortly  afterward  a  mob  ravaged  the  fa- 
mous cathedral,  destroyed  the  statues  of  Christ, 
:the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  cut  into  pieces  the 
paintings,  the  pride  of  Flemish  art,  that  lined 
the  walls,  demolished  the  great  organ,  the  larg- 
est and  most  perfect  in  the  world,  overthrew 
the  70  altars  of  the  vast  edifice,  and  carried  off 
the  garments  and  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
used  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  worship. 
The  devastation  of  the  cathedral  occupied  them 
till  midnight,  when  they  left  it  with  little  more 
than  bare  walls  standing,  and  sallied  forth  to 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  churches  of 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  For  3  days  these  scenes 
continued  at  Antwerp,  when  they  were  stopped 
by  a  few  knights  of  the  golden  fleece,  who  with 
their  retainers  attacked  and  dispersed  the  riot- 
ers. From  Antwerp  the  excitement  against 
images  spread  over  the  northern  provinces,  and 
throughout  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland  the 
churches  were  ravaged.  At  Rotterdam,  Port, 
Haarlem,  and  some  other  places,  the  magistrates 
averted  the  storm  by  quietly  removing  the 
images  from  the  buildings.  "  The  amount  of 
injury  inflicted  during  this  dismal  period,*'  says 
Prescott,  "  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Four 
hundred  churches  were  sacked  by  the  insur- 
gents in  Flanders  alone.  The  damage  to  the 
cathedral  of  Antwerp,  including  its  precious 
contents,  was  said  to  amount  to  not  less  than 
400,000  ducats.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the 
plunder  of  gold  and  silver  plate  might  be  com- 
puted ;  the  structures  so  cruelly  defaced  might 
be  repaired  by  the  skill  of  the  architect;  but 
who  can  estimate  the  irreparable  loss  occasioned 
by  the  destruction  of  manuscripts,  statuary,  and 
paintings?  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  reformers  were  everywhere 
directed  against  those  monuments  of  genius 
which  had  been  created  and  cherished  by  the 
generous  patronage  of  Catholicism."  Motley, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Putch  Repub- 
lic," maintains  that  the  iconoclasts  committed 
no  act  of  plunder  nor  of  outrage  on  persons. 
He  says:  "  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  agree 
that  no  deeds  of  violence  were  committed  against 
man  or  woman.  It  would  be  also  very  easy  to 
accumulate  a  vast  weight  of  testimony  as  to 
their  forbearance  from  robbery.  They  destroy- 
ed for  destruction's  sake,  not  for  purposes  of 
plunder.  Although  belonging  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  they  left  heaps  of  jewelry, 
of  gold  and  silver  plate,  of  costly  embroidery, 
lying  unheeded  upon  the  ground.  They  felt 
instinctively  that  a  great  passion  would  be  con- 
taminated by  admixture  with  paltry  motives. 
In  Flanders  a  company  of  rioters  hanged  one  of 
their  own  number  for  stealing  articles  to  the 
value  of  5  shillings.  In  Valenciennes  the  icon- 
oclasts were  offered  large  sums  if  they  would 
refrain  from  desecrating  the  churches  of  that 
city,  but  they  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain. 
The  honest  Catholic  burgher  who  recorded  the 
fact,  observed  that  he  did  so  because  of  the 


many  misrepresentations  on  the  subject,  not 
because  he  wished  to  flatter  heresy  and  rebel- 
lion." The  whole  time  occupied  by  this  re- 
markable outbreak  was  less  than  a  fortnight. 
It  was  warmly  disapproved  of  at  the  time  by 
William  of  Orange,  Egmont,  and  the  other 
statesmen  of  the  patriotic  party  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Its  immediate  effect  was  to  detach  the 
Catholics  from  the  national  cause,  and  it  proba- 
bly was  the  principal  means  of  preventing  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  be- 
coming independent  of  Spain  in  concert  with 
the  7  northern  provinces. 

ICTINUS,  a  Greek  architect,  contemporary 
with  Pericles.  He  was  chief  architect  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
curius  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  The  former  was 
completed  in  438  B.  O.  and  the  latter  probably 
about  431.  He  also  built  the  fane  at  Eleusis  in 
which  the  mysteries  in  honor  of  Ceres  were 
celebrated.  All  these  edifices  were  in  the 
Poric  style.  No  details  relative  to  the  life  of 
Ictinus  have  come  down  to  us. 

IPA,  a  W.  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  by 
branches  of  Little  Sioux  river:  area,  about 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  38.  It  has  but  recently 
been  organized.  Grain,  potatoes,  and  sorghum 
are  the  principal  crops;  cattle  raising  is  also 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1859  were  813  bushels  of  wheat, 
11,432  of  Indian  corn,  5,791  of  potatoes.  1.721 
of  oats,  7,862  lbs.  of  butter,  and  S20  gallons  of 
molasses.     Capital,  New  Ida. 

IPA.  I.  A  mountain  range  (now  Eas-dagh) 
of  Phrygia,  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
Troad.  Its  highest  peak  was  Mt.  Gargarus,  about 
4,650  feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers 
flowing  from  Mt.  Ida  were  the  Simois.  Sea- 
mander,  and  Granieus.  From  Mt.  Ida  Gany- 
mede was  stolen ;  here  Paris  pronounced  judg- 
ment on  the  beauty  of  the  rival  goddesses;  and 
here  the  celestials  stationed  themselves  to  be- 
hold the  battles  for  Troy  on  the  plain  below. 
II.  A  mountain  (now  Psiloriti)  of  Crete,  and 
the  loftiest  of  the  range  which  traverses  that 
island,  of  which  it  occupies  the  centre,  termi- 
nating in  3  peaks  crowned  with  snow  for  8 
months  of  the  year.  Its  highest  summit  is  said 
to  be  over  7,500  feet.  Of  the  legends  with 
which  its  name  is  connected,  those  relating  to 
the  infancy  of  Zens  are  the  most  celebrated. 

IPELER,  Chbistiax  LrDwio,  a  German 
savant,  born  in  Gross-Brese,  near  Perleberg, 
Sept.  21,  1766.  died  Aug.  10,  1846.  His  earliest 
work  was  the  editing  in  1794  of  an  astronomical 
almanac  for  the  Prussian  government.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  taught  mathematics  and  mechan- 
ics in  the  school  of  wo^ods  and  forests,  and  also 
in  the  military  school,  and  in  1821  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  :  Eistorische  Untermchungen 
iiber  die  astron&mischen  BeobacJitungen  der  Al- 
ien (Leipsic,  1806);  Handbuch  der  mathema- 
tischen  vnd  technUchen  Chronohgie  (Berlin, 
1825-'6),  uthe  first  work  which  ever  gave  the 
world  a  clear  view  of  the  computation  of  time 
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by  ancients  and  moderns;"  and  Die  Zeitrech- 
nung  der  Chinesen  (Berlin,  1839).  His  manuals 
of  the  French  and  English  languages  and  liter- 
atures were  at  one  time  very  popular. 

IDES,  in  the  Koman  calendar,  tho  15th  day 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the  13th 
day  of  the  other  months.  The  8  days  preced- 
ing the  ides  were  named  from  it,  and  styled  the 
1st,  2d,  3d,  &c,  day  before  the  ides.  Under 
the  empire  the  senate  sat  regularly  on  the  ides 
and  on  the  calends,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ides  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  Ctesar's  death, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  dies  atcr. 

IDIOCY,  or  Idiotoy,  a  term  now  used  to  ex- 
press a  condition  of  mental  imbecility,  though 
this  idea  was  not  originally  contained  in  the 
root  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  idiot  (idiwrys) 
among  the  Greeks  was  primarily  the  private 
individual,  in  distinction  from  the  man  who 
participated  in  public  affairs ;  next,  as  the 
educated  classes,  especially  in  Sparta,  where 
the  word  is  believed  to  have  originated,  alone 
took  part  in  public  life,  iSjcdttjj  came  to  mean 
an  ignorant  or  unlettered  man  ;  and  finally, 
as  ignorance  tended  to  mental  degradation, 
it  was  applied  to  one  who  did  not  possess  the 
capacity  to  learn.  Numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  define  idiocy,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  Most  psychol- 
ogists at  the  present  day  regard  it  as  an  arrest 
of  mental  development,  either  from  congenital 
defect  or  disease  occurring  subsequent  to  birth, 
in  which  the  will  has  but  partial  control  over  the 
muscular  system,  and  external  impressions  are 
not  readily  communicated  to  the  mind.  Dr.  E. 
Seguin,  perhaps  the  most  philosophical  author 
who  has  yet  written  upon  the  subject,  considers 
idiocy  as  a  prolonged  infancy,  in  which,  the  in- 
fantile grace  and  intelligence  having  passed 
away,  the  feeble  muscular  development  and 
mental  weakness  of  that  earliest  stage  of  growth 
alone  remain.  Dr.  Siigerl  of  Berlin,  a  high  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
gards it  as  depending  upon  a  faulty  organiza- 
tion of  the  brain.  Psychologists  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  classification  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  idiocy:  1,  idiocy  proper,  divided 
into  congenital  idiocy,  and  that  which  is  the 
result  of  disease  occurring  in  childhood ;  2, 
cretinism  ;  3,  imperfect  and  irregular  develop- 
ment, as  manifested  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
possess  some  faculties  in  their  full  power,  while 
others  are  deficient.  Some  writers  also  add 
moral  idiocy,  or  arrested  development  of  the 
moral  sense,  while  the  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  are  not  deficient ;  but  the  propriety  of 
this  addition  is  not  fully  settled.  Fatuity,  or  the 
mental  blight  resulting  ^rom  disease  or  disor- 
ganization of  the  brain  in  adults,  though  resem- 
bling idiocy  in  its  apparent  results,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it ;  it  is  a  disease  incapable  of 
any  amelioration. — Idiocy  has  existed  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  There  is  no  language,  either  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  which  has  not  among  its  earli- 
est words  one  or  more  expressive  of  this  mental 
condition.     The  Justinian  code  regarded  idiots 


as  incapable  of  holding  property;  and  by  the 
codes  of  Europe  at  the  present  day  they  are,  if 
they  inherit  property  and  their  parents  are  dead, 
placed  under  strict  guardianship.  The  causes 
assigned  for  idiocy  are  numerous,  and  not  all 
of  them  well  ascertained.  Intermarriage  of 
near  relatives,  intemperance  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing, and  especially  sexual  congress  leading  to 
conception  while  one  or  both  parties  are  intoxi- 
cated, excess  of  sexual  indulgence  or  solitary 
vice,  grief,  fright,  or  sudden  and  alarming  sick- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  mother  during  gesta- 
tion, the  habitual  use  of  water  impregnated  with 
magnesian  salts,  bad  and  insufficient  food,  im- 
pure air,  hereditary  insanity,  and  scrofulous  or 
syphilitic  taint,  are  the  most  commonly  alleged 
causes  of  congenital  idiocy.  Convulsions,  epi- 
leptic fits,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  brain,  small  pox,  scarlatina,  and  measles, 
blows  oil.  the  head,  or  the  translation  of  scrofu- 
lous or  other  eruptive  diseases  to  the  brain,  are 
the  usual  influences  which  arrest  mental  devel- 
opment in  children.  The  causes  of  cretinism 
have  been  stated  under  that  head. — No  attempt 
is  known  to  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
condition  of  idiots  till  the  17th  century.  "When 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  took  charge  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Lazarus,  he  gathered  a  few  idiots,  and,  fit- 
ting up  a  room  in  the  priory  for  their  accom- 
modation, took  charge  of  them  in  person,  and 
attempted  to  instruct  them.  His  labors,  though 
continued  for  many  years,  seem  not  to  have 
been  very  successful.  The  next  effort  was 
made  by  the  eminent  philosopher  and  surgeon 
Itard,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Condillac.  In 
1801  a  wild  boy  was  found  in  the  forests  of 
Aveyron,  and  brought  to  Itard,  who  hoped 
to  find  in  his  instruction  the  means  of  veri- 
fying the  philosophical  theories  of  his  master, 
and  labored  patiently  for  6  years  to  develop 
his  intellectual  faculties  by  means  of  sensa- 
tions. The  young  savage  proved  to  be  an 
idiot  of  low  grade,  and  hence  unfit  for  the 
experiment;  but  the  attempt  to  instruct  him 
had  satisfied  Itard  that  it  was  possible  to  ele- 
vate the  mental  condition  of  idiots.  His  im- 
mense practice,  and  the  severe  suffering  induced 
by  the  malady  which  finally  caused  his  death, 
prevented  him  from  devoting  much  time  to  the 
subject;  but  he  had  gathered  many  facts,  and 
these  he  committed  to  his  pupil,  Dr.  Edward 
Seguin,  who  entered  upon  the  work  as  a  labor 
of  love,  and  devoted  several  years  to  a  thorough 
research  into  the  causes  and  philosophy  of 
idiocy,  and  the  best  methods  of  treating  it. 
Meantime  others  had  become  interested  in  the 
subject.  In  1818,  and  for  several  years  subse- 
quently, the  effort  was  made  to  instruct  idiot 
children  at  the  American  asylum  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  the  measure  of 
success  was  not  large,  but  their  physical  con- 
dition was  improved,  and  some  of  them  were 
taught  to  converse  in  the  sign  language.  In 
1819  Dr.  Richard  Pool  of  Edinburgh,  in  an  essay 
on  education,  advocated  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  imbeciles.     In  1824  Dr.  Bel- 
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homme  of  Paris  published  an  essay  on  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  the  condition  of  idiots ;  and 
in  1828  a  few  -were  instructed  for  a  short  time 
at  the  Bicetre,  one  of  the  large  insane  hospitals 
of  Paris.  In  1831  M.  Falret  attempted  the  same 
work  at  the  Salpetriere,  another  hospital  for 
the  insane  in  the  same  city.  Neither  of  these 
efforts  met  with  sufficient  success  to  be  con- 
tinued. In  1833  Dr.  Yoisin,  a  French  physiol- 
ogist and  phrenologist,  organized  a  school  for 
idiots  in  Paris,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration. 
In  1839,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Leuret,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Bicetre.  he  revived 
the  school  for  idiots  in  that  hospital,  and  sub- 
sequently placed  it  under  the  charge  of  M.  Val- 
ine. In  1838  Dr.  Seguin  opened  a  school  for 
idiots  in  Paris,  and  was  soon  so  successful  that 
the  school  in  the  Bicetre  was  placed  under  his 
charge ;  and  within  3  years  he  received  from 
the  French  academy,  whose  committee  had  care- 
fully tested  his  system  of  instruction,  a  testimo- 
nial of  their  approval.  The  previous  efforts  for 
the  instruction  of  idiots  had  been  made  with  no 
definite  ideas  of  their  psychological  condition, 
but  in  the  vain  hope  that,  somehow,  knowledge 
might  be  imparted  to  them.  We  have  seen  that 
these  efforts  failed,  or  rather  they  were  only 
successful  in  improving  to  some  slight  extent 
the  personal  habits  of  the  idiots,  and  teaching 
them  to  do  a  few  things  by  rote.  Dr.  Seguin 
proceeded  on  an  entirely  different  plan  ;  start- 
ing with  the  postulate  that  idiocy  is  only  a  pro- 
longed infancy,  he  consulted  nature  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  the  physical  powers  are  culti- 
vated and  the  mind  educated  in  the  infant.  He 
found  in  idiot  children  the  infantile  fondness  for 
bright  colors,  and  availed  himself  of  it  to  teach 
them  the  distinctions  of  color  and  form  ;  he 
noticed  their  liking  for  playthings,  and  furnish- 
ed them  with  builders'  blocks,  cups  and  balls, 
and  other  toys,  by  which  he  could  instruct 
them  in  number,  form,  and  size;  he  next  taught 
them  words,  not  letters  (these  came  later), 
and  the  meaning  of  words  by  pictures  ;  the  re- 
fractory organs  of  speech,  not  yet  fully  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  were  moulded  and  ma- 
nipulated, until  they  could  utter  the  sounds  he 
desired ;  the  eye,  the  foot,  the  hand,  were  edu- 
cated by  the  use  of  steps,  dumb  bells,  and  other 
gymnastic  exercises;  as  fast  as  they  could  com- 
prehend them,  ideas — at  first  only  concrete,  but 
afterward,  as  they  attained  to  higher  conscious- 
ness, those  of  an  abstract  character — were  in- 
stilled into  their  minds.  The  moral  nature  was 
cultivated  at  times  by  simple  instruction,  but 
oftener  by  a  pure  example.  The  process  was 
long,  but  in  the  end  it  triumphed.  Dr.  Seguin 
continued  the  instruction  of  idiots  in  Paris  till 
1848,  a  part  of  the  time  in  a  private  establish- 
ment, and  in  1846  published  his  treatise  on  the 
treatment  of  idiocy,  which  placed  him  at  once 
in  the  front  rank  of  living  psychologists.  In 
1848  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  assisted 
in  the  organization  and  improvement  of  several 
institutions  for  idiot  instruction ;  and  since  1856 
he  has  resided  in  Ohio.     Two  vears  before  Se- 


guin commenced  his  school  for  idiots  in  Paris, 
Dr.  Guggenbuhl  began  his  experiments  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  cretins  in  Switzerland, 
already  detailed  under  Gtjggexbuhl  and  Cre- 
tinism ;  and  4  years  later,  Sagert,  a  teacher 
of  deaf  mutes  at  Berlin,  began  to  receive  idi- 
otic pupils,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine  in  order  the  better  to  understand 
their  physiological  condition.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  difference  between  his  views  of 
the  pathology  of  idiocy  and  those  of  Dr.  Seguin. 
He  relies  to  some  extent  upon  medication  in 
the  treatment  of  idiotic  children ;  and  as  many 
of  those  under  his  charge  have  some  taint  of 
cretinism,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  required 
there.  In  the  methods  of  instruction  he  does 
not,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  differ  materially 
from  Seguin.  In  1846  the  results  said  to  have 
followed  Dr.  Guggenbuhl's  labors  on  the  Abend- 
berg,  the  success  of  Dr.  Seguin,  and  of  M.  Yal- 
lee.  who  had  adopted  his  plans  at  Paris,  and  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Seguin's  work,  roused  some 
of  the  English  philanthropists  to  attempt  the 
instruction  of  idiots  iu  that  country.  The  first 
schools  in  England  were  small,  and  were  sus- 
tained by  some  benevolent  ladies,  in  the  towns 
of  Lancaster,  Bath,  Ipswich,  and  Brighton.  In 
1S47  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
In  this  movement  Dr.  John  Conolly,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  and 
Sir  S.  Morton  Peto  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  zeal  and  liberality.  They  first  rented  ex- 
tensive buildings,  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
nobleman,  at  Highgate,  near  London,  and  a  rail- 
way hotel  at  Colchester,  for  the  accommodation 
of  idiotic  pupils,  and  then,  by  great  exertion, 
secured  a  sufficient  subscription  to  enable  them 
to  erect  an  asylum  with  400  beds  for  a  perma- 
nent institution.  This  edifice,  known  as  the 
royal  idiot  asylum,  at  Earlswood,  Surrey,  was 
completed  in  1S56,  at  a  cost,  including  fixtures, 
of  nearly  (375,000.  Their  funds  do  not  allow 
them  to  receive  the  full  number  they  can  ac- 
commodate. The  establishment  at  Colchester, 
now  known  as  Essex  hall,  is  still  maintained  as 
a  distinct  institution,  though  under  the  same 
management.  There  are  two  idiot  asylums  in 
Scotland  :  one  at  Baldoran,  near  Dundee,  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  John  Ogilvie,  founded  in  1S53,  and 
supported  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ogilvie;  the 
other  at  Edinburgh,  founded  in  1855  by  Drs.  Cold- 
stream and  J.  Smith,  and  now  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  David  Brodie.  At  the  Hanwell  insane 
asylum,  England,  there  is  a  department  for  adult 
idiots,  but  they  receive  no  instruction. — In  the 
United  States,  "the  movement  for  the  instruction 
of  idiots  commenced  almost  simultaneously  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  There  had  been 
efforts  made,  in  isolated  cases  (apart  from  the 
attempts  at  the  American  asylum  already  re- 
ferred to),  to  instruct  idiot  children,  in  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  and  in 
the  New  York  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  as 
early  as   1S3S  or  1839;  but  the  feasibility  of 
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organizing  an  institution  for  their  treatment 
and  training  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
thought  of,  till  the  attention  of  philanthro- 
pists was  drawn  to  it  by  the  eloquent  letters 
of  Mr.  George  Sumner,  describing  his  visits 
to  the  schools  of  M.  Vallee  and  Dr.  Seguin 
in  Paris.  These  letters  were  published  in  1845, 
and  Dr.  S.  B.  "Woodward,  long  known  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Frederic  F.  Backus 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  corresponded 
upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Backus  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  N.  Y.  state  senate  in  the  autumn 
of  1845,  and  in  Jan.  1846,  read  a  report  which 
he  had  drawn  up  on  the  subject  of  idiot  instruc- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  an  institution  for  the 
purpose.  A  few  weeks  later  he  reported  a  bill 
for  such  an  institution.  During  the  same  month 
a  bill  passed  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  ap- 
pointing a  commission  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  idiots  of  Massachusetts,  and  report 
on  the  necessity  of  measures  for  their  instruc- 
tion. The  result  was  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
perimental school  in  Oct.  1848,  and  subsequent- 
ly, in  1851,  of  a  permanent  institution  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Massachusetts  school  for  idi- 
otic and  feeble-minded  youth."  Meantime,  Dr. 
Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  a  young  physician  of  Barre, 
Mass.,  had  opened  a  school  for  idiot  children 
in  Barre,  in  July,  1848.  In  1851  the  institution 
whose  organization  Dr.  Backus  had  sought  in 
1846,  but  which  by  adverse  influences  had  been 
delayed,  was  finally  established,  first  as  an  ex- 
perimental school  at  Albany,  and  subsequently 
as  a  permanent  state  asylum  at  Syracuse.  The 
state  in  1855  erected  a  fine  edifice  for  it  at  Sy- 
racuse, at  a  cost  of  between  $80,000  and  $90,- 
000,  with  accommodations  for  150  pupils.  It 
has  been  from  the  first  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Wilbur,  who  was  called  from  Barre  to  organize 
the  experimental  school.  It  is  now  full.  In 
1852  a  "  training  school  for  idiots"  was  estab- 
lished at  Germantown,  Penn.,  which  received 
aid  from  the  state.  In  1857,  having  received  a 
grant  from  the  state,  and  liberal  subscriptions 
from  individuals,  its  trustees  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  at  Media,  Penn.,  about  20  m.  from  Phil- 
adelphia, and  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  a  state  asylum,  which  they  now 
occupy.  This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Parish.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  in  1857  organ- 
ized an  experimental  school,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  institution  for 
idiots,  at  Columbus,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  R.  J. 
Patterson.  There  are  also  3  private  schools  for 
idiots  and  imbeciles  in  the  United  States,  viz  : 
the  original  school  at  Barre,  Mass.,  founded  by 
Dr.  Wilbur,  and  since  1851  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  George  Brown ;  a  school  for  idiot  children 
at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Richards,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  training  school ;  and  a  school  for 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  at  Lakeville, 
Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  II. 
M.  Knight. — The  American  schools  have  gen- 
erally adopted  Dr.  S6guin's  methods  of  instruc- 


tion, with  some  modifications.     The  pymnasium 
is  relied  upon  for  developing  the  physical  sys- 
tem, and  rousing  and  fixing  the  attention.   The 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  are  taught,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  in  numbers  below 
100  ;  but,  in  most  cases,  they  grasp  the  idea  of 
numbers  with  great  difficulty.     In  geography 
they  make  more  progress.     In  penmanship  and 
drawing  many  of  them  are  very  expert,  and 
most  of  the  girls  and  some  of  the  boys  exhibit 
considerable  skill  in  needle-work.     One  boy  at 
Syracuse  has  invented  a  machine  for  which  a 
patent  has  been  secured.     In   moral   training 
they  have  generally  exhibited  a  remarkable  sus- 
ceptibility  for  improvement.     The  American 
schools  do  not  for  the  most  part  receive  chil- 
dren above  16  years  of  age,  and  prefer  those 
not  over  12,  as  those  who  are  older  have  be- 
come so  fixed  in  awkward  and  sometimes  vi- 
cious habits,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
overcome  them.     In  the   royal   institution  at 
Earlswood,  England,  on  the  contrary,  pupils 
are  taken  at  all  ages,  some  even  30  years  old, 
or  more ;  they  receive  very  little  intellectual 
instruction,  but  are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  make 
mats,  shoes,  &c,   and  enjoy  careful  religious 
training.     A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in 
this  institution  are  not  truly  idiots,  but  feeble- 
minded persons,  and  of  slow  and  imperfect  de- 
velopment.    The  continental  schools  are  mostly 
small ;  and  while  some  of  them,  as  for  instance 
those  at  Berlin,  Winterbach,  Gohlis,  Bendorf, 
and  the  Hague,  are  conducted  with  much  abil- 
ity, others  have  fallen  into  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing the  children  to  repeat  a  few  things  by  rote, 
and  pay  small  regard  to  awakening  independent 
thought. — It  is  estimated  that  of  idiots  not  af- 
fected by  epilepsy,  who  are  brought  under  in- 
struction in  childhood,  from  £  to  J  may  be  made 
capable  of  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life  with  tolerable  ability.     They  may  learn  to 
read  and  write,  to  understand  the  elementary 
facts  of  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic,  to 
labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  under  proper  super- 
vision, and  to  attain  sufficient  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment and  morals  to  fulfil  many  of  the  duties 
of  a  citizen.     A  larger  class,  probably  \  of  the 
whole,  will  become  cleanly,  quiet,  able  perhaps 
to  read  and  write  imperfectly,  and  to  perform 
under  the  direction  of  others  many  kinds  of 
work  requiring  little  thought.     This  class,  if 
neglected  after  leaving  school,  will  be  likely  to 
relapse  into  many  of  their  early  habits.    A  small 
number,  perhaps  the  most  promising  at  enter- 
ing, will  make  little  or  no  progress.     Nor  can 
the  result  in  any  particular  case  be  predicted 
beforehand,  and  no  methods  of  instruction  yet 
adopted  will  invariably  develop  the  slumbering 
intellect,  and  confirm  and  correct  the  enfeebled 
or  depraved  will. — In  the  following  table  we  pre- 
sent a  view,  necessarily  imperfect,  but  derived 
from  the  latest  sources,  of  the  schools  for  idiot 
instruction  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  rather  the  average  than 
the  exact  number  attending  at  any  one  date. 
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Place  and  name. 


Superintendents. 


Open-  |  No.  of 
ed.      i  pupils. 


United  States  : 
Barre,  Mass..  school  for  children  of  back-  ) 

want  and  imperfect  development | 

South  Boston,  Massachusetts  school  for   I 

idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth j 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  state  asylum  for  idiots 

Harlem.  >".  Y 

Media,  Penn.,  state  training  school 

Columbus.  O..  experimental  school 

Lake  ville,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn 

England : 
Earlswood,  near  Surrey,  royal  institution  I 
for  idiots ." J 

Colchester,  Essex  hall 


Dr.  George  Brown 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  / 
Mr.  Alex.  McDonald  i" 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur 

Mr.  J.  B.  Richards 

Dr.  J.  Parish 

Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson 

Dr.  H.  M.  Knisjht 


50     Private. 


Dr.  Down 


Bath 

Ipswich 

Scotland:  Baldoran,  near  Dundee 

"  Edinburgh 

France  :  Paris,  Bicetre 

**  '•      Salpttriere 

"         La  Force,  Dordogne 

Denmaek  :  Copenhagen  ..'. 


Schleswtc-Holstein  :  Altona 

Switzerland  : 
The  Abendbers,  above  Interlachen. 

Basel 

Prussia  :  Berlin 

"  Bendort  near  Coblentz 

Saxony:  Gohlts.  near  Leipsic 

Ilubertsburg,  near  Dresden 

Wcrtembeeg  :  Winterbach 

"  Mariaberg 

Bavaria  :  Exberg 

Holland  :  The  Hague  

Sardinia  :  Yale  of  Aosta 

Turin 


Dr.  David  Brodie 
Dr.  Delasiauve. .. 


Pastor  Bost 

Dr.  Hubertz 

Mr.  John  Moldenhauer. 
Dr.  Hansen 


Dr.  Gusrsenbuhl. 

Dr.  Popple 

Dr.  Sagert 

Dr.  Erlenmayer. 
Dr.  Ferd.  Kern  . 

Dr.  Glasche 

Dr.  Muller 

Dr.  Zimmer 

Pastor  Frobst . . . 


1S48 

1851 

1856 

1852 
1857 

1S63 


1S55 

1847 

ls46 
1847 

1S53 

1856 

1838 
1888 

1S55 
1S50 
1851 

1S50 

1833 
1S5S 
1840 
1843 
1S46 
1846 
1S50 
1850 
1S54 
1S56 
1844 
1852 


50 

150 
12 
40 
15 
12 


2S6 


Partly  supported  by  the  state. 

Supported  by  the  state. 

Private. 

Partly  supported  by  the  state. 

Supported  by  the  state. 

Private. 

Subscribers. 

t  Subscribers.    Same  management  aa 

/      preceding. 

Private. 

(  On  the  estate  of  and  supported  by 
"/      Sir  John  und  Lady  Ogilvie. 
Subscribers. 
Mostly  adult  idiots. 
Mostly  adults. 


Supported  by  government. 


Cretins. 

For  infant  idiots. 

Private. 


Cretins. 
Idiots. 


— The  number  of  idiots  and  their  proportion  to 
the  population  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any 
satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy.  Xo  census  sta- 
tistics are  to  be  trusted  ;  -in  a  district  where  one 
census  taker  would  report  none,  another  might 
find  20.  It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  parents, 
from  whom  the  returns  are  usually  obtained, 
that  their  children  are  idiots.  Some  of  the  worst 
cases  in  idiot  asylums  were  brought  there  by 
their  friends,  not  as  idiots,  but  as  being  a  little 
peculiar  in  their  habits.  The  effort  has  been 
made  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio, 
to  obtain  returns  from  physicians,  clergymen, 
aud  town  officers,  but  with  very  moderate  suc- 
cess. So  far  as  these  returns  go,  however,  they 
show  a  much  greater  prevalence  of  idiocy  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Taking  returns  received 
from  towns  in  different  sections  of  these  states, 
and  averaging  the  results,  we  think  it  is  consider- 
ably within  the  truth  to  estimate  that  6  persons 
in  every  1,000  are  either  idiots,  or  of  such  im- 
perfect mental  development  as  to  be  of  little  or 
no  service  to  the  community.  In  some  portions 
of  Great  Britain,  as  for  instance  Lancashire  in 
England,  or  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  pro- 
portion is  considerably  larger  than  this;  and 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  continent, 
where  cretinism  abounds,  it  ranges  from  3  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  population. — The  enthusiasm 
of  philanthropists  has  led  to  the  expectation  of 
higher  results  from  the  training  and  instruction 
of  idiots  than  have  yet  been  or  are  likely  to  be 
realized.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of 
those  under  instruction  will  make  little  or  no 
intellectual  progress ;  the  mind  is  too  thickly 


shrouded  for  the  light  to  reach  it.  The  condition 
of  others,  and  especially  those  suffering  from  ep- 
ilepsy, a  very  frequent  concomitant  of  idiocy,  is 
still  more  hopeless.  The  training  school  may 
slightly  improve  their  physical  condition,  but 
that  is  all.  There  is  however  a  large  number,  and 
those  often  apparently  the  worst  cases  when  ad- 
mitted, who  will  attain  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  intelligence  under  judicious  instruction,  and 
will  develop  sufficient  ability  to  be  capable,  un- 
der the  direction  of  others,  of  acquiring  a  liveli- 
hood.— The  following  works  on  idiocy  may  be 
consulted  :  Dr.  Eichard  Poole,  "  Essay  on  Edu- 
cation" (first  published  in  the  "Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopaedia," 1819,  afterward  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume, 1825) ;  Dr.  Niepce,  "  Goitre  and  Cretinism" 
(Paris,  1845);  Dr.  E.  Seguin,  Traitement  moral, 
&c,  des  idiots  (Paris,  1840) ;  "  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  Idiots"  (London.  1847- 
'60) ;  "  Reports  of  Commissioners  on  Idiocy  in 
Massachusetts"  (Boston,  1848-9);  Dr.  Louis 
Guggenbuhl,  "Cretinism  and  its  Treatment" 
(Bern,  1848);  "Reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth" 
(1848-'60) ;  "  Report  of  the  Commissioners  cre- 
ated bv  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  the  Study  of 
Cretinism"  (Turin,  1850);  Dr.  Stolst,  ll  Re- 
searches on  Idiocy  and  Cretinism  in  Norway"' 
(Christiania,  1851) :  M.  Hubertz,  "  Statistical 
Studies  on  Idiocy"  (Copenhagen.  1851);  Dr. 
Stark,  "  Mental  Alienation  and  Idiocy  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  14th  volume  of  sta- 
tistical society's  "Journal"  (1851) ;  "Reports 
of  the  New  York  State  Asvlum  for  Idiots" 
(1851-60);  Dr.  Coldstream, "  " Essay  on  Idio- 
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cy"  (Edinburgh,  1852);  Dr.  Eschricht,  "On 
the  Possibility  of  Educating  Idiotic  Children  to 
become  Useful  Members  of  Society"  (Copenha- 
gen, 1854);  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  "Idiot  Train- 
ing, a  Lecture"  (London,  1855) ;  Dr.  W.  Blackie, 
"Cretinism  and  Idiocy"  (Edinburgh,  1855); 
"Report  of  Commissioners  on  Idiocy  in  Con- 
necticut" (New  Haven,  1856) ;  Dr.  L.  P.  Brock- 
ett,  "  Idiots  and  the  Efforts  for  their  Improve- 
ment" (Hartford,  1856);  Dr.  Ferd.  Kern,  "Es- 
say on  Idiot  Instruction"  in  Allgemeine  Zeit- 
8chrift  far  Psychiatrie  (1857) ;  James  Abbot, 
"Handbook  of  Idiotcy" (London,  1857). 

IDOCRASE,  a  mineral  species  of  the  garnet 
section  of  the  silicates,  named  from  Gr.  eiba>, 
to  see,  and  upaais,  mixture,  indicating  resem- 
blance to  other  species  in  its  crystalline  forms. 
It  occurs  variously  colored,  as  brown,  sulphur 
yellow,  green,  and  blue;  and  of  vitreous,  fre- 
quently somewhat  resinous  lustre.  Its  hard- 
ness is  8.8  ;  specific  gravity,  3.35-3.45.  It  was 
first  observed  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and 
was  called  Vesuvian.  Numerous  localities  of 
it  are  known  in  gneiss  rocks,  serpentine  and 
granular  limestone.  It  is  particularly  abundant 
at  Parsonsfield  and  Phippsburg,  Me.,  occurring 
in  massive  forms  as  well  as  in  crystals. 

IDRIA,  a  mining  town  of  the  circle  of  Adels- 
berg,  duchy  of  Carniola,  in  Austrian  Ulyria,  32 
m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Trieste,  and  35  m.  W.  S.  W.  from 
Laybach  ;  pop.  4,400.  The  town  is  situated  in 
a  deep,  narrow  Alpine  valley,  on  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name.  Its  quicksilver  mines  are  the 
second  in  importance  in  Europe,  and  now  pro- 
duce annually  about  3,000  cwt.,  beside  about  650 
cwt.  of  artificial  cinnabar.  The  rich  hepatic  mer- 
curial ore  is  found  in  a  formation  of  clay  slate 
forming  a  bed  in  compact  limestone.  The  ex- 
cavations are  horizontal  galleries  diverging  from 
a  shaft  which  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  1,000  feet.  The  entrance  is  from  the 
Schloss,  a  building  within  the  town.  Descent 
is  accomplished  partly  by  some  800  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  partly  by  ladders.  The  miners 
are  a  uniformed  corps,  500  in  number,  and  the 
service  is  eagerly  sought  for,  the  higher  rate  of 
wages  and  contingent  advantages  being  balanced 
against  the  unhealthiness  of  the  occupation. 
The  mines  were  discovered  in  1497,  and  are  the 
property  of  the  crown.  Amsterdam  was  for- 
merly the  chief  market  for  the  quicksilver,  for 
South  American  account,  but  it  is  now  sent  to 
Vienna  for  use  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

IDUMyEA  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Semitic 
name  Edom),  the  country  around  Mt.  Seir,  ex- 
tending N.  and  E.  from  Mt.  Iloreb  to  the 
southern  border  of  Canaan.  Its  more  ancient 
name  was  Seir,  winch  it  derived  from  a  patri- 
arch of  its  early  inhabitants,  the  Horims  (Deut. 
ii.  12,  22).  It  was  peopled  by  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  and  was  added  to  the  Israelitish  mon- 
archy by  David.  The  Edomites  recovered  their 
independence  during  the  reign  of  Joram  over 
Judah,  and  avenged  themselves  on  the  Jews  by 
their  cruelties  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 


Nebuchadnezzar.  They  were  able  to  extend 
their  power  as  far  north  as  Hebron,  while  their 
ancient  seats  were  invaded  and  occupied  by  the 
Nabathrean  Arabs.  The  Idumaea  of  Roman  and 
the  later  Jewish  writers,  therefore,  embraces 
parts  of  southern  Palestine  and  northern  Arabia 
Petraja.  The  Maccabees  subjected  the  Idu- 
rnaeans,  and  an  Idumasan  dynasty  was  subse- 
quently established  on  the  Jewish  throne.  (See 
Herod.)  In  the  Augustan  age,  Idumaea  and 
Judasa  were  often  used  indiscriminately  by  Ro- 
man writers,  but  the  former  disappears  from 
history  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

IFFLAND,  August  Wilhelm,  a  German 
actor  and  dramatist,  born  in  Hanover,  April 
19,  1759,  died  in  Berlin,  Sept.  22,  1814.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  eloped  from  home  and  made 
his  debut  upon  the  stage  at  Gotha,  in  one  of 
Engel's  comedies,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of 
an  old  Jew.  In  1779  he  joined  the  theatrical 
company  at  Mannheim,  and  was  the  leading 
actor  in  this  city  when  in  the  latter  part  of 
1781  Schiller  put  into  his  handsthe  manuscript 
of  the  "  Robbers."  The  play  was  produced  in 
the  succeeding  January,  with  Inland  in  the  part 
of  Franz  Moor,  and  the  success  which  attended 
the  representation  at  once  brought  Schiller  into 
notice,  and  confirmed  the  rising  reputation  of 
Iffland.  The  latter  remained  in  Mannheim 
until  1796,  when  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  to 
assume  the  direction  of  the  national  theatre  of 
that  city.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  general 
director  of  all  the  royal  plays,  and  about  the 
same  time  made  an  extended  professional  tour 
through  Germany.  From  the  commencement 
of  his  career  Iffland  cultivated  dramatic  com- 
position, and  in  time  became  not  less  celebrated 
as  a  playwright  than  as  an  actor.  His  plays, 
chiefly  of  the  class  known  as  the  domestic  dra- 
ma, were  very  successful  in  their  day,  and  are 
still  occasionally  performed  on  the  German 
stage ;  but  the  vein  of  lachrymose  sentiment 
which  pervades  them  is  less  palatable  to  the 
present  than  to  former  generations.  Among 
the  best  of  his  works  are  Die  Jiiger,  Der  Spie- 
ler, Die  Uagcslolzen,  &c.  A  collection  of  47 
of  them  was  published  in  16  vols,  in  Leipsic  in 
1798-1802,  including  a  memoir  of  his  theatrical 
career.  Subsequent  volumes  containing  other 
pieces  were  published  in  1807-9  and  in  1827; 
and  in  1844  his  select  works  appeared. 

IGLAU,  a  town  of  Moravia,  Austria,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Iglawa,  49  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 
Briinn  ;  pop.  about  14,000.  It  consists  of  the 
town  proper,  which  is  walled,  and  3  suburbs, 
and  contains  a  military  school. 

IGNATIUS,  Saint,  surnamed  Theophorus, 
one  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  and  early  part  of 
the  2d  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Syria  or 
Asia  Minor,  and  succeeded  Evodius  as  bishop 
of  Antioch  about  A.  D.  69.  Ignatius  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  apostles,  and,  according 
to  Theodoret,  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  him- 
self. He  had  been  a  hearer,  and  was  probably 
a  convert  of  the  apostle  John.     On  the  outbreak 
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of  the  persecution  under  Trajan,  he  was  brought 
before  that  emperor  at  Antioch,  and,  after  ex- 
amination, was  condemned  to  be  taken  to  Rome 
and  there  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  This  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution,  Dec.  20,  107,  or 
116.  His  remains  are  said  to  have  beeu  col- 
lected by  the  faithful  and  reconveyed  to  Anti- 
och, where  they  were  interred.     During  the 

journey  of  Ignatius  to  Rome,  he  addressed  va- 
rious epistles  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  to  in- 
dividuals, and  one  to  the  Christians  of  the  city 
whither  he  was  going  to  be  martyred.  Fifteen 
of  these  letters  have  come  down  to  us,  but  in 
so  corrupt  a  state  that  many  critics  have  pro- 
nounced the  greater  number  of  them  spurious. 
The  best  edition  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ig- 
natius is  that  of  Cotelerius  (Amsterdam,  1724). 
There  are  two  English  translations  of  them,  one 
by  Archbishop  Wake,  the  other  by  Cureton. 

IGNATIUS,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, born  in  798,  died  Oct.  23,  878.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  I.,  and 
his  original  name  was  Nicetas ;  but  on  the  de- 
position of  his  father  by  Leo  the  Armenian,  he 
was  made  a  eunuch  by  Leo  and  entered  a  mon- 
astery, assuming  the  name  of  Ignatius.  He  was 
raised  to  the  patriarchate  in  846.  He  was  an 
enemy  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  would  not  suffer 
Gregorius  Asbestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  to  be 
present  at  his  consecration,  because  of  his  heter- 
odoxy. Having  in  857  refused  to  admit  Bardas, 
brother  of  the  empress  Theodora,  as  a  commu- 
nicant, on  account  of  the  reported  immorality 
of  his  life,  the  offender  caused  him  to  be  de- 
posed, and  Photius  to  be  elected  patriarch  in 
his  place.  After  his  deposition  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  banished  to  My- 
tilene;  but  when  Basil  the  Macedonian  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  8G7,  he  was  recalled  from  exile. 

•  IGNIS  FATUUS,  a  flickering  light  seen  at 
night  over  the  surface  of  marshy  grounds  or 
graveyards.  Sometimes  it  moves  quietly  along, 
resembling  the  light  of  a  lantern  carried  in  the 
hand ;  and  again  it  appears  not  alone,  but  two 
or  three  together  dancing  merrily  up  and  down. 
In  the  night  mists  it  seems  like  the  light  from 
some  neighboring  house ;  and  many  a  traveller 
has  been  enticed  by  its  false  promise,  and  led 
into  dangerous  bogs,  from  which  he  found  no 
escape  till  the  appearance  of  the  morning  light. 
It  is  not  strange  that  a  character  of  mystery 
should  have  attached  to  this  luminous  appear- 
ance, and  that  the  ignorant  should  have  ascribed 
its  occurrence  to  some  evil  spirit.  They  called 
it  "  Will  o'  the  wisp,"  and  "  Jack  with  a  lan- 
tern," and  this  imaginary  person  is  often  alluded 
to  by  the  old  English  poets ;  thus  Parnell,  in  his 
"Fairy  Tale": 

Then  Will,  who  bears  the  wispy  fire, 
To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  light  retires 
before  one  who  pursues  it ;  and  this  notion  is 
confirmed  by  the  statements  of  some  observers, 
and  disproved  by  those  of  others.  In  vol.  xvi. 
of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science,"  p.  246, 
instances  are  noticed,  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev. 


John  Mitchell  of  Connecticut,  of  persons  coming 
up  with  the  light,  one  man  catching  it  in  his 
hat,  but  finding  nothing  there.  In  Milner's 
"  Gallery  of  Nature,"  p.  544,  is  recorded  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Blesson,  who  carefully  investigat- 
ed the  phenomena  in  the  forest  of  Gorbitz,  in 
Brandenburg.  On  a  marshy  spot  he  observed 
bluish  purple  flames  at  night,  where  bubbles  of 
air  issued  during  the  day.  These  flames  retired 
as  he  approached,  in  consequence,  he  supposed, 
of  the  air  being  agitated  by  his  movement.  On 
standing  perfectly  still  they  soon  appeared  with- 
in reach  ;  and  then,  carefully  guarding  against 
disturbing  the  air  by  his  breath,  he  succeeded 
in  singeing  a  piece  of  paper,  which  became 
covered  with  a  viscous  moisture.  At  last,  using 
a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  take  fire.  By  disturbing  the  air  over  the 
spot  he  caused  the  flames  to  disappear  entirely, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  after  quiet  was  restored 
they  appeared  again  over  the  air  bubbles,  appa- 
rently Avithout  having  communication  with  any 
known  source  of  flame.  On  suddenly  introduc- 
ing a  torch  after  extinguishing  the  flames,  a  kind 
of  explosion  was  heard,  and  a  red  light  was 
seen  over  8  or  9  square  feet  of  the  marsh,  which 
diminished  to  a  small  blue  flame  from  2^  to  3 
feet  in  height.  He  concluded  that  the  cause  of 
the  ignis  fatnus  was  the  evolution  of  inflammable 
gas  from  the  marsh,  and  that  the  flames  existed 
by  day  as  well  as  at  night,  though  not  then  visi- 
ble. The  lights  seen  occasionally  over  church- 
yards are  of  similar  appearance  to  those  describ- 
ed. These  meteors  are  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  inflammable 
gases  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table or  animal  bodies.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
it  is  well  known,  bursts  into  flame  as  it  is  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air  from  the  vessels  in  which 
it  is  prepared.  It  is  produced  by  the  decay  of 
animal  matters,  and,  if  thinly  diffused  here  and 
there  over  the  surface  of  a  marsh,  may  present 
the  changing,  flickering  light  of  the  ignis  fatuus, 
as  difficult  to  locate  as  the  illumination  of  the 
fireflies,  for  which  it  has  been  mistaken  by  sev- 
eral eminent  naturalists.  What  is  known  as 
marsh  gas  is  a  highly  inflammable  carburetted 
hydrogen,  which  bubbles  up  through  the  water 
that  covers  boggy  places,  and  may  be  inflamed 
on  the  surface.  (See  Gas.)  This  may  be  ignited 
by  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  add  to  the 
extent  and  permanency  of  the  flames.  The 
small  quantity  of  these  combustible  matters 
present  in  the  air  will  account  for  the  feebleness 
of  the  flames,  which  have  rarely  been  known  to 
set  fire  to  other  substances ;  and  the  varying 
quantity  and  purity  of  that  exhaled  would  ex- 
plain the  constantly  shifting  brightness  of  the 
light.  In  the  account  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
"  Gallery  of  Nature"  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  snow  on 
the  summit  of  the  Apennines  appeared  envel- 
oped in  flame  ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1693  hay 
ricks  in  Wales  were  set  on  fire  by  burning  gas- 
eous exhalations. 

IGUANA,  a  lizard  constituting  the  type  of 
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the  family  iguanidce.  The  family  characters 
are :  a  body  covered  with  horny  scales,  with- 
out bony  plates  or  tubercles,  not  disposed  in 
circular  imbricated  series,  and  without  large 
square  plates  on  the  abdomen  ;  there  is  gener- 
ally a  crest  along  the  back  or  the  tail ;  no  large 
polygonal  scutes  on  the  head ;  the  teeth  some- 
times in  a  common  alveolus,  and  sometimes 
united  to  the  free  edge  of  the  jaws ;  tongue 
thick,  free  only  at  the  point,  and  without 
sheath ;  eyes  with  movable,  lids ;  toes  distinct, 
free,  and  all  unguiculcated.  The  very  numer- 
ous genera  of  this  family  have  been  conveniently 
divided  into  two  sub-families  by  Dumeril  and 
Bibron,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
teeth  are  implanted ;  in  the  pleurodonts,  all 
but  one  American,  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a 
groove  of  the  jaws,  are  attached  to  their  inner 
surface,  and  are  often  curiously  flattened  and 
serrated  on  the  free  edge  ;  in  the  acrodonts,  all 
genera  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  there  is  no 
such  groove,  and  the  teeth  grow  upon  the  edge 
of  the  jaws.  For  the  characters  of  the  second 
sub-family,  which  contains  15  genera  and  about 
60  species,  see  Dragon,  and  Stellio,  and  the 
genus  aga?na,  below.  The  pleurodonts  com- 
prise 31  genera  and  more  than  100  species ;  ano- 
lis  and  basiliscus  have  been  already  noticed,  and 
the  only  genus  here  described  will  be  iguana 
(Laurenti).  The  characters  of  this  genus  are : 
a  very  large  thin  dewlap  under  the  throat; 
cephalic  plates  flat,  unequal,  and  irregular;  a 
double  row  of  small  palate  teeth ;  a  crest  on  the 
back  and  tail;  fingers  and  toes  5,  long,  of  une- 
qual lengths,  the  4th  of  the  hind  foot  very  long; 
a  single  row  of  femoral  pores;  tail  very  long, 
slender,  compressed,  and  covered  with  small,  reg- 
ular, imbricated,  ridged  scales.  The  common 
iguana  (7.  tuberculata,  Laur.)  attains  a  length  of 
4  or  5  feet,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  two  thirds ; 
it  is  found  in  tropical  South  America  and  the 
"West  Indies.  The  nasal  openings  are  at  the  end 
of  the  obtuse  muzzle  ;  the  teeth  are  about  50  in 
each  jaw,  with  card-like  ones  on  the  palate  in 
two  series;  the  dewlap  is  about  as  deep  as  the 
head,  triangular,  having  about  a  dozen  serrations 
on  its  anterior  border;  along  the  neck  and  back 
is  a  comb-like  crest  of  about  55  scales,  highest 
in  this  species,  extending  on  to  the  tail,  where 
it  becomes  a  simple  serrated  ridge;  the  femoral 
pores  are  14  or  15,  widest  and  opening  in  a 
single  scale  in  the  males.  The  color  above  is 
greenish,  with  bluish  and  slaty  tints,  and  green- 
ish yellow  below  f  on  the  sides  are  generally 
brown  zigzag  bands  with  a  yellow  border,  with 
a  yellowish  band  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder; 
some  are  dotted  with  brown,  with  yellow  spots 
on  the  limbs ;  the  tail  is  rmged  broadly  with 
alternate  brown  and  yellowish  green.  The 
flesh  of  the  iguana  is  considered  a  great  delica- 
cy, though  it  is  not  peculiarly  wholesome.  It 
passes  most  of  its  time  in  trees,  in  which  it  is 
caught  by  slip  nooses;  it  is  said  to  be  a  good 
swimmer,  and  some  of  the  sub-family,  as  ambly- 
rhynchus,  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  water, 
and  even  in  the  sea.    The  I.  rhinolopha  (Wieg.) 


is  found  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
naked-necked  species,  I.  nudicollis  (Cuv.),  has  a 
less  elevated  crest,  no  tubercles  on  the  neck  on 
each  side  of  the  crest,  and  a  row  of  large  scales 
along  each  branch  of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is 
smaller  than  the  common  iguana,  and  of  a 
more  uniform  bluish  green  color ;  it  is  found  in 
South  America  and  the  "West  Indies. —  The 
iguanas  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  of  the  acro- 
dont  sub-family,  are  often  called  agamas,  from 
one  of  the  principal  genera.  The  genus  agama 
(Daudin)  has  a  flat  triangular  head,  neck,  and 
sometimes  the  ears  spiny,  body  covered  with 
small  imbricated  scales,  no  dorsal  crest,  tail 
long,  slender,  and  rounded,  anal  but  no  femoral 
pores,  a  longitudinal  fold  along  the  throat,  and 
sometimes  a  transverse  one;  the  teeth  are 
united  to  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  posterior  or  molars  and  anterior 
or  canines  and  incisors ;  no  teeth  on  the  palate. 
None  of  this  sub-family  are  found  in  America. 
The  common  agama  (A.  colonorum,  Daudin)  is 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  being  from  12  to  16 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than  half; 
it  is  found  on  the  Guinea  and  Senegal  coasts. 
The  spiny  agama  (A.  spinosa,  Seba),  the  or- 
bicular lizard  of  authors,  is  short  and  thick  in 
form,  with  short  tail  and  spiny  scales;  it  is 
about  7  inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Others  of  the  acrodonts  live  in 
Asia  and  Australia,  and  some  are  of  very  strange 
forms ;  the  habits  and  general  appearance  are 
like  those  of  the  American  iguanas. 

IGUANODON,  a  gigantic  fossil  saurian  rep- 
tile, discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the  wealden 
formation  of  Great  Britain  in  1822,  and  so  named 
from  the  teeth  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the 
iguana.  The  teeth  of  the  iguanodon  resemble 
those  of  the  iguana  also  in  the  elongation  and 
contraction  of  the  base,  the  expansion  of  the 
crown,  the  serration  of  the  edges,  and  the  thin 
coating  of  enamel;  but  the  crown  is  relative- 
ly thicker,  with  a  more  complicated  external 
and  internal  structure,  and  the  roots  are  placed 
on  separate  sockets  as  in  the  crocodile.  The 
vertebra?  have  slightly  concave  articular  surfaces 
on  the  body,  with  nearly  flat  sides;  the  neural 
arch  of  the  dorsals  is  high  and  expanded,  as  in 
other  dinosaurians ;  the  antero-posterior  diame- 
ter is  from  4  to  4^  inches;  the  spinal  canal  is 
completely  enclosed  by  the  neural  arches  ;  the 
sacral  region  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
widely  embraced  by  the  iliac  bones ;  in  the  tail 
the  spinous  processes  increase  for  some  distance 
below  the  sacrum  and  then  diminish,  and  this 
organ  was  probably  relatively  shorter  than  in 
the  iguana ;  the  ribs  are  largely  developed  in  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  regions,  and  have  a 
connection  both  with  the  body  and  the  trans- 
verse process  of  each  vertebra,  as  in  other  dino- 
saurians and  in  crocodiles,  differing  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  iguana  and  other  lizards ;  the 
scapular  arch  is  intermediate  between  the  cro- 
codilian and  lizard  type,  the  clavicle  being  more 
than  3  feet  in  length  ;  the  pelvic  arch  has 
rather  a  lacertian  character ;  the  thigh  bones 
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are  stout,  and  about  3  feet  long,  with  the  head 
rounded  and  produced,  as  in  mammals,  over 
the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  and  a  singularly 
flattened  trochanter,  and  must  have  supported 
the  heavy  body  in  a  manner  like  that  of  the 
large  pachyderms;  the  bones  of  the  leg  are 
robust,  and  about  2£  feet  long,  and  the  whole 
extremity  bears  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
iguana;  the  feet  resemble  those  of  saurians. 
This  reptile  has  been  estimated  by  Owen  as 
about  28  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  head  was 
3  and  the  tail  13  feet ;  the  discoverer  made  it  a 
much  larger  animal,  ascribing  to  it  a  length  of 
60  or  80  feet ;  it  stood  higher  on  the  legs  than, 
any  existing  saurian,  and  was  terrestrial  in  its 
habits ;  the  worn  condition  of  the  teeth  indi- 
cates that  it  was  a  herbivorous  animal.  For 
details  see  Prof.  Owen's  "Report  to  the  British 
Association"  in  1841,  pp.  120-144.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  of  dinosaurians  with  megalosaurus, 
hylceosaurus,  and  pelorosaurus,  and  is  found  in 
the  wealden  and  cretaceous  formations.  The 
I.  Muntelli  (Cuv.),  from  the  characters  of  the 
worn  dental  surfaces,  must  have  performed  a 
true  process  of  mastication,  and  the  glenoid 
cavity  must  have  permitted  a  lateral  movement 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  large  facial  foramina  in- 
dicate more  fleshy  cheeks  and  lips  than  in  any 
existing  saurians.  Mr.  Mantell  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  had  a  nasal  integumental  horn. 

HIRE,  Joiiax,  a  Swedish  philologist,  born  in 
Lund,  March  3,  1707,  died  Dec.  1,  1780.  His 
father,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  for  a  time  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Upsal.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  university  in  1730  witli  distinguished 
honors,  and  passed  3  years  in  travelling,  residing 
chiefly  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris.  In  1737, 
after  several  minor  appointments,  he  received 
the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  and  political 
science  at  Upsal,  which  he  retained  till  his 
death.  In  translating  into  Swedish  Sir  Richard 
Steele's  "Lady's  Library"  (3  vols.,  Stockholm, 
1734-'8)  he  was  led  to  make  reflections  on  the 
state  of  the  Swedish  language,  which,  being  en- 
larged and  published,  establUhed  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  critic.  His  Glossarium  Sueco- 
Gothicum  (2  vols.,  Upsal,  1769)  was  prepared  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  government,  which  al- 
lowed him  in  1756  a  grant  of  10,000  Swedish  dol- 
lars. It  forms  an  important  work  on  Swedish 
philology,  containing  investigations  as  to  the  ori- 
gin and  affinities  of  the  principal  words.  He  was 
the  author  of  453  academical  dissertations,  many 
of  which,  especially  those  on  the  Eddas  and  on 
Ulphilas,  are  of  high  importance.  The  latter 
were  collected  by  Busching  under  the  title  of 
Scripta  Versionem  Ulphilanam  et  Linguam 
Mceso-  Gothicam  Illustrantia  (Berlin,  1773). 
ILIAD.     See  Homer. 

ILISSUS,  a  river  of  Attica,  rising  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  Mt.  Hymettus,  and  flowing  through 
the  S.  part  of  Athens  toward  the  Phaleric  bay, 
which  however  it  rarely  reaches  even  in  the 
rainy  season,  while  in  the  summer  it  always 
dries  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  spread- 
ing plane  trees  and  verdant  banks  which  the 


Ilissus  could  boast  in  the  days  of  Plato,  and 
which  he  has  immortalized  in  his  Phcedrus, 
have  given  place  to  pigmy  bushes  and  sun- 
burnt rocks. 

ILIUM.     See  Trot. 

LLLE  ET  VILAINE,  a  maritime  department 
in  the  1ST.  W.  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the 
English  channel  and  the  department  of  Manche, 
E.  by  the  department  of  Mayenne,  S.  by  that  of 
Loire-Inferieure,  and  W.  by  those  of  Morbihan 
and  C6tes-du-Nord ;  area,  2,596  sq.  m;  pop. 
in  1856,  5S0,898.  It  is  named  after  its  prin- 
cipal rivers,  Ule  and  Vilaine,  and  was  formed 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Brittany. 
It  is  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  the  Arrnoric 
hills  or  Menez  mountains.  The  surface  is  ir- 
regular; the  soil  produces  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated;  to- 
bacco is  grown  to  some  extent,  as  are  grapes 
and  other  fruit.  The  fisheries  are  important, 
and  excellent  oysters  are  found  in  the  bay  of 
Cancale.  Several  iron  mines  are  worked ;  slate, 
quartz,  limestone,  and  granite  are  quarried; 
lead  and  copper  ore  are  found  ;  mineral  springs 
are  numerous.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly 
of  coarse  linen  and  sail  cloth.  The  coasting 
trade  is  active,  and  occupies  about  600  vessels. 
Notwithstanding  so  many  elements  of  prosper- 
ity, there  are  more  paupers  in  this  than  in  other 
French  departments,  there  being  about  70.000. 
It  is  divided  into  6  arrondissements,  Rennes, 
Fougeres,  Montfort,  St.  Malo,  Yitre,  and  Redon, 
and  belongs  to  the  5th  military  division  formed 
in  1858.  It  is  traversed  by  the  railway  from 
Rennes  to  Paris.  The  principal  seaport  is  St. 
Malo.     Capital,  Rennes. 

ILLIXISSA,  Pyramids  of,  certain  peaks  of 
the  Cordilleras  of  Quito,  in  South  America, 
about  10  m.  S.  from  Quito.  They  are  16.362 
feet  high,  and  seem  originally  to  have  consti- 
tuted a  single  mountain,  which  has  been  rent 
apart  by  volcanic  forces.  They  are  visible  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  the  country  intervening 
between  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito  and  the  Pa- 
cific, but  from  great  distances  at  sea. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  8th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
36°  56'  and  42°  30'  N.,  and  long.  87°  35'  and 
91°  40'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  3S8  m., 
extreme  breadth  E.  and  W.  212  m. ;  area, 
55,405  sq.  m.,  or  35,459,200  acres.  It  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  Wisconsin,  N.  E.  by  Lake  Michigan, 
E.  by  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  separated  in 
part  by  the  Wabash  river,  S.  by  Kentucky  and 
the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by  Missouri  and  Iowa 
and  the  Mississippi  river.  The  state  is  divided 
into  101  counties,  viz. :  Adams,  Alexander, 
Bond,  Boone,  Brown,  Bureau,  Calhoun,  Carroll, 
Cass,  Champaign,  Christian,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Coles,  Cook,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  De  Ealb, 
De  Witt,  Douglas,  Du  Page,  Edgar,  Edwards,  Ef- 
fingham, Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin, 
Greene,  Grundy,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardin, 
Henderson,  Henry,  Iroquois,  Jackson,  Jasper, 
Jefferson,  Jersey,  Jo  Daviess,  Johnson,  Kane, 
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Kankakee,  Kendall,  Knox,  Lake,  La  Salle,  Law- 
rence, Lee,  Livingstone,  Logan,  McDonough, 
McIIenry,  McLean,  Macon,  Macoupin,  Madison, 
Marion,  Marquette,  Marshall,  Mason,  Massac, 
Menard,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Moultrie,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Perry,  Piatt,  Pike,  Pope, 
Pulaski,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Richland,  Rock 
Island,  St.  Clair,  Saline,  Sangamon,  Schuyler, 
Scott,  Shelby,  Stark,  Stephenson,  Tazewell, 
Union,  Vermilion,  Wabash,  Warren,  Washing- 
ton, Wayne,  White,  Whitesides,  Will,  William- 
son, Winnebago,  Woodford.  Springfield,  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  state,  lat.  39° 
48'  N.,  long.  87°  35  'W.,  is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  agricultural  district,  and  has  an  active 
trade,  being  well  supplied  with  railroad  fa- 
cilities. Chicago  is  the  commercial  metropo- 
lis, and  the  largest  city  on  the  northern  lakes. 
The  other  most  important  cities  and  towns 
are  Alton,  Belleville,  Bloomington,  Freeport, 
Galena,  Jacksonville,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  Ottawa, 
Peoria,  Peru,  Quincy,  Rockford,  Rock  Island, 
&c.  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  on  Kaskaskia 
river  are  the  oldest  towns  in  Illinois,  having 
been  founded  by  the  French  in  1673.  Kaskas- 
kia was  the  first  capital,  and  so  remained  until 
1818,  when  the  government  removed  to  Van- 
dalia,  which  it  left  in  1839  for  Springfield. 
Among  the  towns  of  Illinois  may  also  be  men- 
tioned Nanvoo,  a  city  built  at  the  head  of  the 
upper  rapids  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Mormons  in  1840,  and  once  contained 
from  15,000  to  18,000  inhabitants.  The  temple, 
a  large  edifice  built  of  polished  limestone,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1848.  Nauvoo  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Mormons  in  1845,  and  in  1850 
was  purchased  by  the  Icarian  socialists  under 
M.  Cabet,  but  the  colony  has  been  substantially 
broken  up  and  dispersed,  and  the  city  is  almost 
uninhabited.  The  city  has  a  good  landing. — 
The  population  of  Illinois  in  1810  and  at  subse- 
quent decennial  periods  was  as  follows  : 


U.  S.  Cen»u«. 

White. 

Free 
Colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1S10 

11,501 
53.78S 
155,061 
472,254 
846,034 

613 

457 
1,637 
3,593 
5,436 

168 
917 
747 
831 

12.2S2 
55,211 

1820 

1830 

157,445 

476,1  S3 

1840 

1850  

851.470 

The  state  census  of  1855  gave  a  total  population 
of  1,306,576.  Of  the  white  population  in  1850 
there  were  445,544  males  and  400,490  females  ; 
of  the  free  colored  (blacks  2,930  and  mulattoes 
2,506),  2,777  were  males  and  2,659  females. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  356  ;  blind,  264 ;  insane,  238  ; 
idiotic,  363.  Density  of  population,  15.37  to  the 
square  mile;  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole 
Union,  3.07  per  cent.  Dwellings,  146,544 ;  fam- 
ilies, 149,153.  Born  in  Illinois,  343,618;  in 
other  states,  393,313;  in  foreign  countries, 
110,593;  unknown,  3,946;  natives  of  Illinois 
in  other  states,  45,889.  Of  the  natives  of  other 
Btates  there  were  from  Indiana  30,953,  Ken- 
tucky 49,588,  New  York  67,180,  North  Carolina 
13,851,  Ohio  64,219,  Pennsylvania  37,979,. Ten- 


nessee 32,303,  Vermont  11,381,  Virginia  24,697. 
Of  the  foreigners,  57,647  were  British  and  Irish, 
10,699  British  American,  and  38,446  German. 
There  were  479,602  under  20  years  of  age, 
365,341  between  20  and  70,  5,714  between  70 
and  100,  18  over  100,  and  795  unknown.  Male 
persons  over  15  years  of  age  occupied  in  various 
pursuits,  215,359,  viz.:  in  commerce,  trade, 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  mining, 
36,232;  in  agriculture,  141,099;  in  labor  not 
agricultural,  29,778 ;  in  sea  and  river  navigation, 
1,644;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  3,307;  in 
other  pursuits  requiring  education,  2,071 ;  in 
government  civil  service,  701 ;  in  domestic 
service,  376;  and  in  pursuits  not  specified,  151V. 
Births  (1849-'50),  26,681;  marriages,  9,183; 
deaths,  11,619.  The  total  federal  -population 
(851,470)  entitles  the  state  to  9  representa- 
tives in  congress. — Illinois  occupies  the  lower 
part  of  that  inclined  plane  of  which  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  both  its  shores  are  the  higher  sections. 
Down  this  plane  in  a  very  nearly  S.  W.  direc- 
tion the  principal  rivers  have  their  courses  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  lowest  section  of  this 
plane  is  also  the  extreme  S.  angle  of  the  state, 
and  is  elevated  only  340  feet  above  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  greatest  elevation  of  the  country 
is  800  feet,  and  the  mean  elevation  about  550 
feet,  above  tide  water.  Next  to  Louisiana  and 
Delaware,  indeed,  Illinois  is  the  most  level 
state  of  the  Union.  A  small  tract  in  the  N. 
W.  corner  of  the  state  around  Galena,  which 
includes  the  lead  mines,  is  hilly  and  some- 
what broken,  and  there  are  also  bluffs  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of  vast  level  or  gently  undulating  prairies. 
The  chief  rivers  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
are  the  Rock,  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  &c,  affluents 
of  the  Mississippi ;  the  Embarras  and  Little 
Wabash,  tributaries  of  the  Wabash ;  and  the 
Saline  and  Cash,  which  fall  into  the  Ohio. 
The  Illinois  is  much  the  largest  of  these ;  its 
constituents  are  the  Kankakee  from  Indiana 
and  the  Des  Plaines  from  Wisconsin,  and  in  its 
course  of  nearly  500  m.  (245  navigable)  to  the 
Mississippi  it  receives  the  Fox  and  Spoon  rivers 
and  Crooked  creek  from  the  N.,  and  the  Ver- 
milion, Mackinaw,  Sangamon,  &c,  from  the 
S.  It  has  a  wide  deep  bed,  and  in  some  parts 
opens  into  broad  and  lake-like  expanses.  Rock 
river  also  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  has  a  course 
of  300  m.  to  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  imperfectly 
navigable  for  250  m.,  and  its  upper  course  is 
impeded  by  rapids.  The  Kaskaskia  has  its 
sources  in  Champaign  co.  (in  which  also  rise 
the  Sangamon,  Embarras,  and  the  S.  constitu- 
ents of  the  Vermilion),  and  pursues  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Illinois  ;  it  has  a  length 
of  250  m.  Big  Muddy  is  also  a  considerable 
stream.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash  are  generally  of  Jess  volume  than  the 
smaller  class  of  streams  flowing  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  several  are  navigable.  Chicago 
river  falls  into  Lake  Michigan ;  it  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  its  N.  and  S.  branches  about  1 
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m.  from  the  lake.  Both  branches  are  deep  (12 
to  15  feet),  and  in  connection  with  the  main 
river  form  a  spacious  harbor,  which  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  extension  of  piers  far 
into  the  lake.  The  S.  branch  is  connected  with 
the  navigable  Illinois  at  Peru,  by  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal,  100  m.  long. — Notwith- 
standing the  general  uniformity  of  the  surface, 
Illinois  Is  not  destitute  of  interesting  scenery. 
The  prairies  inspire  in  the  mind  a  feeling  of 
sublimity  from  their  very  vastness,  and  their 
gaudy  summer  livery  gratifies  the  eye.  The 
river  bluffs  contrast  strikingly  with  the  smooth 
prairies.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ele- 
vations are  on  the  Mississippi,  and  are  from 
100  to  400  feet  high.  Fountain  bluff  in  Jack- 
son co.  is  of  an  oval  shape,  6  m.  in  circuit 
and  300  feet  high ;  the  top  is  full  of  sink- 
holes. Starved  Rock  and  Lover's  Leap  are 
eminences  on  the  Illinois  ;  the  first  named  is  a 
perpendicular  mass  of  limestone  and  sandstone, 
8  m.  below  Ottawa,  and  156  feet  above  the 
river,  and  the  latter  a  ledge  of  precipitous  rocks, 
some  distance  above  Starved  Rock.  Nearly 
opposite  to  Lover's  Leap  is  Buffalo  Rock,  100 
feet  high,  precipitous  toward  the  river,  but 
sloping  inland.  All  these  are  objects  of  Indian 
legend.  The  Cave  in  the  Rock,  in  Hardin  co., 
on  the  Ohio,  presents  on  approach  a  vast  mass 
of  rocks,  some  resembling  castellated  ruins,  and 
others  jutting  out  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The 
entrance  to  the  cave,  which  is  little  above  high 
water,  is  a  semi-circular  hole  80  feet  wide  and 
25  feet  high,  and  the  cave  so  far  as  explored  con- 
sists of  a  chamber  80  feet  long,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  small  opening  which  probably  leads 
into  a  second  chamber.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
settlement  it  was  the  abode  of  bands  of  robbers 
and  river  pirates. — The  unbroken  surface  of 
Illinois  affords  a  drainage  extending  from  the 
borders  of  Lake  Michigan  toward  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  across  the  entire  state.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  canal  which  connects  the  great 
lakes  with  the  Mississippi  is  fed  by  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan,  which  are  pumped  up  at  Chi- 
cago to  the  summit  level,  only  12  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  lake  itself.  The  post-tertiary 
clay  and  sands  containing  fresh  water  shells  of 
living  species,  found  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake,  and  forming  its  banks,  indicate  that 
at  no  remote  geological  period  the  land  was 
somewhat  less  elevated  than  at  present ;  and 
the  valley  of  the  Illinois  with  its  strongly  mark- 
ed terraced  walls  of  limestone,  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  small  river  that  flows  between 
them,  would  seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  mightier 
currents,  and  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  great 
lakes  found  an  outlet  by  this  way  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  state,  from 
the  vast  outspread  of  the  carboniferous  rocks 
over  its  surface,  has  been  described  and  mapped 
as  one  great  coal  field ;  but  as  the  arrangement 
of  the  strata  has  been  more  carefully  studied 
this  statement  is  to  be  received  with  some  mod- 
ifications. The  prevailing  rocks  throughout  the 
state  are  still,  however,  those  of  the  coal  meas- 


ures. They  occupy  most  of  the  country  lying 
S.  of  a  line  traced  from  the  mouth  of  Rock 
river  E.  to  La  Salle  co.,  and  thence  S.  E.,  cross- 
ing the  line  of  Indiana.  The  formation  covers 
a  large  portion  of  the  W.  part  of  Indiana,  and 
stretches  S.  into  Kentucky.  Its  W.  margin  is 
near  the  Mississippi  river,  along  which  a  belt  of 
the  underlying  carboniferous  limestone  comes 
up,  and  cuts  off  the  coal  formation  on  that  side. 
The  included  area,  reckoned  as  one  coal  field, 
presents  a  length  of  375  m.  from  N.  "W.  to  S.  E., 
and  a  maximum  breadth  from  St.  Louis  toward 
the  N.  E.  of  about  200  m.  The  thickness  of  the 
coal  measures  being  shallow  when  compared 
with  the  same  formation  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  and  the  strata  moreover  being  thrown 
into  waves,  which  traverse  the  state  in  a  N.  W. 
and  S.  E.  direction,  the  amount  of  workable 
coal  is  comparatively  small  for  the  area,  and  the 
inferior  limestones  and  sandstones  are  often 
brought  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  divide  the  coal 
field  into  numerous  basins.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  J.  G.  Norwood  that  the  strata  in  these  ba- 
sins were  deposited  subsequently  to  the  upturn- 
ing of  the  lower  rocks,  upon  the  edges  of  which 
they  rest.  This  is  especially  observed  near  the 
N.  E.  limits  of  the  coal  field,  near  La  Salle ;  and 
according  to  Prof.  Hall,  the  coal-bearing  rocks 
extend  N.beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous limestones,  and  spread  over  the  edges  of  the 
lower  formations  as  these  in  succession  are 
brought  toward  the  surface,  till  even  the  lower 
silurian  are  thus  capped  by  the  coal.  In  this 
basin  J.  W.  Foster  describes  3  coal  beds,  the 
lowest,  of  3^  to  4  feet  thickness,  sometimes  laid 
directly  upon  the  edges  of  the  older  rocks,  and 
sometimes  separated  from  them  by  a  thin  iayer 
of  slate.  Between  this  and  the  middle  bed, 
which  is  about  6  feet  thick,  including  one  foot 
of  cannel  coal,  are  beds  of  slate,  limestone, 
and  sandstone,  amounting  to  176  feet,  and  over 
this  other  similar  beds  amounting  to  53  feet 
in  thickness  to  the  upper  coal  bed,  which  is 
nearly  4  feet  thick.  In  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
the  coal  measures  of  this  field  present  a  much 
greater  thickness  and  a  larger  number  of  work- 
able beds.  The  coals  are  all  bituminous,  some 
being  cannel,  and  in  their  large  percentage  of 
volatile  matter  affording  the  best  varieties  for 
producing  coal  oil  and  paraffine.  Their  average 
composition  is  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  fixed 
carbon,  and  from  35  to  40  cent,  of  volatile  bitu- 
minous matter.  The  proportion  of  ash  is  large, 
sometimes  amounting  to  20  per  cent.,  and  not 
often  falling  below  4  or  5.  A  specimen  from 
the  bed  largely  worked  at  Rock  Island  for  sup- 
plying the  towns  on  this  portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  was  found  by  J.  D.  Whitney  to  pre- 
sent the  following  composition : 

HyRTometric  moisture        7  96  )  T  ^      j  We  ^^ 

Volatile  combustible  matter 37. 1 7  ( 

Fixed  carbon 53.15  JCoke ^^ 

Total 100.00 

The  importance  of  the  coal  beds  of  Illinois  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  their  position,  conveniently 
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near  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  rail- 
roads, which  traverse  the  state  from  N.  to  S. 
and  from  E.  to  W.  The  iron  ores  found  in  the 
coal  measures  are  of  little  value.  In  the  article 
Geology  the  occurrence  of  strata  of  the  per- 
mian  group  is  mentioned  as  having  heen  discov- 
ered in  1857  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Illinois — the 
first  observation  in  the  United  States  of  newer 
strata  overlying  conformably  the  coal  measures. 
The  N.  W.  corner  of  Illinois  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  western  lead-bearing  belt. 
Though  in  Illinois  but  a  small  district,  compris- 
ing part  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  contains  the  lower 
Silurian  limestones  in  which  the  lead  ores  are 
found,  the  mines  have  proved  so  productive, 
that  the  metal  ranks  as  one  of  the  important 
products  of  the  state.  The.  shipments  from 
Galena  down  the  Mississippi  include  the  lead 
brought  to  that  place  from  the  Wisconsin  mines; 
an  account  of  which,  with  the  statistics  of  pro- 
duction, will  be  found  in  the  article  Lead.  Salt 
is  chiefly  a  product  of  the  southern  section,  and 
is  found  in  springs  about  the  head  waters  of  Big 
Muddy  river,  Saline  creek,  and  the  Little  Wa- 
bash. Sulphurous  and  chalybeate  springs  exist 
in  several  localities. — The  soils  of  Illinois  aro 
of  diluvial  origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
early  geological  ages  the  whole  state  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  bed  of  a  great  lake.  The  prairie  soils 
are  deep,  fertile,  and  rockless,  and  produce  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  native  grasses  and  vegeta- 
tion, which  formerly  sustained  countless  herds 
of  buffaloes.  In  the  summer  season  the  surfaco 
appears  "like  an  ocean  of  flowers  of  various  hues 
waving  to  the  breezes  that  sweep  over  them." 
The  largest  of  the  Illinois  prairies  is  that  be- 
tween the  streams  flowing  into  the  Wabash  and 
those  which  enter  the  Mississippi.  This  is 
called  the  Grand  Prairie,  but  is  properly  a  com- 
bination of  small  prairies  partially  separated  by 
tracts  or  groves  of  timber.  The  barrens,  or 
oak-openings  as  they  are  here  called,  have  fre- 
quently a  thin  soil.  In  the  bottoms  or  allu- 
vial borders  of  the  rivers  the  soil  is  chiefly 
formed  from  the  deposits  of  the  waters  dur- 
ing floods.  In  some  cases  the  mould  so  formed 
is  25  feet  and  upward  in  depth,  and  of  inex- 
haustible fertility.  One  fifth  of  the  alluvial 
land,  however,  is  unfit  for  present  cultivation, 
but  is  productive  of  timber.  A  tract  called  the 
American  bottom,  extending  along  the  Missis- 
sippi for  90  m.,  and  about  5  m.  in  average 
breadth,  is  of  this  formation.  About  the  French 
towns  it  has  been  cultivated  and  produced  In- 
dian corn  every  year  without  manure  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  In  every  part  of  the  state  the 
plough  may  pass  over  thousands  of  acres  with- 
out meeting  even  so  much  as  a  pebble  to  impede 
its  course. — The  prevailing  winds  in  Illinois  are 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  and  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  the 
former  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  latter 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  even- 
ness of  the  surface  allows  of  their  free  passage, 
and  whether  in  boreal  blasts  or  in  summer's 
gentle  breezes  the  atmosphere  is  in  constant 
motion.      Ilence  the  winters  aro  excessively 


cold,  and  the  summers  more  than  usually  hot. 
The  summer  heat,  however,  is  greatly  modified 
and  refreshed  by  the  ever  present  breezes ;  and 
on  the  whole  the  climate  is  favorable  for  out- 
door occupations,  the  proportion  of  clear  and 
cloudy  days  being  about  245  of  the  former  to 
120  of  the  latter.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture on  the  40th  parallel  is  about  54°,  that  of 
summer  77°,  and  that  of  winter  33^°  F.  These 
figures,  however,  will  vary  considerably  to  the 
N.  and  S.  of  the  parallel  indicated ;  at  Beloit  on 
the  N.  line  the  mean  temperature  is  47^°,  and 
at  Cairo,  the  S.  angle  of  the  state,  58^°.  Vege- 
tation begins  with  April,  and  the  first  killing 
frosts  occur  near  the  end  of  September.  The 
general  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  well  attested; 
but  fevers  and  fluxes  are  frequently  prevalent 
in  the  river  bottoms  and  in  the  swamps  which 
cover  a  large  part  of  the  southern  section.  The 
upland  prairies  are  almost  free  from  endemic 
disorders. — The  native  animals  are  now  almost 
extinct,  but  still  Illinois  has  abundance  of  game 
for  the  sportsman,  and  its  northern  rivers  abound 
in  trout  and  other  fish.  The  kinds  of  timber 
most  abundant  in  Illinois  are  oak,  black  walnut, 
ash,  elm,  sugar  maple,  locust,  linden,  hickory, 
pecan,  persimmon,  &c.  In  the  S.  and  E.  yellow 
poplar  and  beech  are  the  peculiar  growths,  and 
near  the  Ohio  are  clumps  of  yellow  pine  and 
cedar.  The  bottoms  produce  Cottonwood,  syca- 
more, &c.  Illinois  indeed  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  timber,  but  it  is  unequally  distributed, 
and  immense  tracts  are  entirely  bare.  The 
fruit  trees  embrace  the  apple,  peach,  cherry, 
plum,  &c,  and  the  grape  is  largely  cultivated. — 
In  1850  Illinois  contained  76,208  farms,  cover- 
ing 12,037,412  acres  of  land,  and  of  this  area 
5,039,545  acres  were  improved.  Value  of 
farms  $96,133,290,  and  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery thereon  $6,405,561.  Live  stock:  horses 
267,653,  asses  and  mules  10,573,  milch  cows 
294,671,  working  oxen  76,156,  other  cattle 
541,209,  sheep  894,043,  and  swine  1,915,907; 
value,  $24,209,258;  value  of  animals  slaughter- 
ed in  the  preceding  year,  $49,722,286.  The 
products  of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending  June 
1,  1850,  were:  wheat  9,413,575,  rye  83,364, 
oats  10,087,241,  Indian  corn  57,646,984,  barley 
110,795,  buckwheat  184,504,  potatoes  2,514,- 
861,  and  sweet  potatoes  157,433  bushels;  hay 
601,952  tons ;  clover  seed  3,427,  and  other  grass 
seed  14,380  bushels;  flax  seed  10,787  bushels; 
flax  160,063  lbs.;  hops  3,551  lbs.;  butter  12,- 
526,543,  and  cheese  1,278,225  lbs.;  peas  and 
beans  82,814  bushels;  market  garden  products 
$127,494,  and  orchard  products  $446,049;  bees- 
wax and  honey  869,444  lbs. ;  maple  sugar  248,- 
904  lbs.,  and  molasses  8,354  galls. ;  tobacco  841,- 
394  lbs. ;  wool,  2.150,113  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons  47 
lbs. ;  wine  2,997  galls. ;  home-made  manufac- 
tures $1,155,902,  &c.  Of  the  total  crops  of 
certain  staples  Illinois  produced  the  following 
percentage:  wheat  9.37,  Indian  corn  9.73,  to- 
bacco 0.42,  and  wool  4.10;  and  the  average 
crops  per  acre  were:  wheat  11,  rye  14,  corn 
33,  oats  29,  barley  40,  buckwheat  15,  and  Irish 
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potatoes  115  bushels.  The  total  value  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  1839-'40  was  $11,577,281, 
and  in  1849-'50  $57,404,114.  The  number  of 
establishments  engaged  in  manufactures,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  mining  in  1850  was  3,164, 
among  which  are  enumerated  16  woollen  fac- 
tories, 31  iron  works,  viz.,  2  for  pig  iron  and  29 
for  castings,  52  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  1 
salt  manufactory  ;  and  in  these  was  invested  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $6,385,387.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  averaged  12,065,  viz.,  11,632 
males  and  433  females,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  year  was  $3,286,249 ;  the  value  of  raw 
material  used  was  $8,915,173,  and  of  products 
$17,236,073.  The  value  of  products  (including 
home-made  goods)  in  1810  was  $117,853,  in 
1840  $8,021,582,  and  in  1850  $19,071,075.  It 
is  probable  that  the  values  produced  in  all 
brandies  of  industry  are  at  the  present  time 
(Jan.  1860)  double  those  noted  in  the  census  of 
1850. — Illinois  has  but  a  small  direct  foreign 
trade ;  its  products  are  transported  by  land  or 
water  conveyance  to  the  seaports,  and  its  im- 
ports are  made  through  the  same  avenues.  The 
exports  to  foreign  countries  direct  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1858,  were  valued  at  $1,713,- 
077,  all  being  domestic  products.  The  imports 
from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at  $222,- 
930.  This  trade  is  mainly  with  Canada.  The 
amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the  state  in  1858 
was  73,005  (steam  14,001)  tons;  of  this  67,001 
(steam  8,151)  tons  belonged  to  Chicago,  155  tons 
to  Alton,  and  5,850  (all  steam)  to  Galena.  This 
shipping  was  all  of  the  class  of  enrolled  and 
licensed,  and  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Seven  vessels  (586  tons)  were  built  in  the  year. 
— The  system  of  railroads  in  Illinois  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  mileage  already  completed  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  state  with  the  exception 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  being  in 
Dec.  1858,  about  2,750  m.  With  little  excep- 
tion, these  works  have  been  completed  within  8 
years;  in  1850  the  state  had  only  22  m.  The 
principal  lines  now  in  operation  are  as  follows: 


Roads. 

Termini. 

L'lh, 

Coat. 

Illinois  Central jCairotoCentralia,  Chi- 

|     cago, and  Dunleith.. 

703 

$23,437,669 

Galena  and  Chicago  Chicago      to      Beloit, 

Freeport,  and  Fulton 

459J 

9,395,455 

Chicago,  Alton,  <fc  St. 

220 

9,535,011 

Terre  Haute,  Alton,'Terre  Haute  to  E.  St. 

"OS 

8,726,763 

Chicago,  Burlington,! 

anrl  Qnincy 1  Aurora  to  Galesburg. . 

138 

7,46S,925 

Chicago  &  Rock  Isl'd  Chicago  to  Rock  Island 

182 

6,776,118 

Peoria  and  Oquawka 

E.   Burlington   to  Pe- 

oria and  Oilman 

186 

5,400,000 

Great  Western 

Naples  to  Indiana  line'l75 

5,022,926 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Vincennestolllinoist'n  148 

4,870,586 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  & 

Chicago  to  Janesville, 

Fond  du  Lac 

&c 

91 

2,500,000 

Peoria    and    Bureau 

Peoria  to  Bureau  Junc- 

Valley 

47 

2,106,000 
1,97S,555 

Quincv  and  Chicago  Qnincy  to  Galesburg.. 

100 

Chicago     and     Mil-  Chicago   to   Wisconsin 

45 

1,700,000 
1,300,000 

Joliet  and  X.  Indiana 

Joliet  into  Indiana 

45 

Juliet  and  Chicago. . 

Joliet  to  Chicago 

85 

800,000 

Fo\-  River  Valley. . . 

Elgin  to  Richmond 

S3 

560,000 

There  are  also  several  shorter  lines,  and  other 
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lines  are  projected  or  under  construction,  which 
when  completed  will  add  largely  to  the  present 
mileage.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  as 
before  stated,  is  100  m.  long;  its  width  is  70 
feet  at  the  surface,  and  30  feet  at  the  bottom ; 
depth  7  feet;  with  17  locks,  and  lockage  158 
feet.  In  1860  Illinois  had  48  banks;  circulation 
$2,846,179;  specie  $269,585.  These  institutions 
are  organized  under  the  free  banking  law  of 
1853. — The  government  is  based  on  the  consti- 
tution dated  Aug.  31,  1847.  It  secures  the 
right  of  voting  to  every  white  male  citizen  21 
years  of  age,  and  Avho  has  resided  in  the  state 
12  months.  The  general  assembly  consists  of  a 
senate  of  25  members  elected  for  4  years,  one 
half  biennially,  and  a  house  of  representatives 
of  75  members  elected  for  two  years.  Repre- 
sentation is  based  on  white  population  in  equal 
districts.  The  governor  (salary  $1,500)  and 
lieutenant-governor  (pay  $3  per  day)  are  elect- 
ed for  4  years.  The  principal  administrative 
officers  are  the  secretary  of  state  (salary  $800 
and  fees),  the  auditor  (salary  $1,000),  the  treas- 
urer (salary  $800),  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  (salary  $1,500).  The  judi- 
ciary consists  of  a  supreme  court,  17  circuit 
courts,  county  courts,  &c.  Judges  of  the  su- 
preme conrt,  3  in  number,  are  elected  in  divisions 
for  9  years,  and  have  $1,200  per  annum  ;  circuit 
court  judges,  17  in  number,  are  elected  in  their 
proper  circuits  for  6  years,  and  have  $1,000  a 
year;  and  county  judges,  whose  duties  are 
chiefly  probate,  are  elected  for  4  years.  Cook 
co.,  in  which  Chicago  is  situated,  has  a  special 
common  pleas  court,  and  the  city  of  Chicago  a 
recorder's  conrt.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  taxation.  For  the  two  years 
ending  Nov.  30, 1S58,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
$753,011  99,  and  the  expenditures  to  $761,977 
68.  On  Jan.  1, 1859,  the  state  debt  amounted  to 
$9,008,268  98.  During  the  years  1857-'8,  $1,- 
166,876  74  had  been  paid  in  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt.  The  value  of  taxable  property  in 
the  state  in  1S50  was  $119,868,336;  in  1855, 
$333,287,474;  and  in  1858,  $407,477,367.  The 
principal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  state  are  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  insane  at 
Jacksonville,  and  the  state  prison  at  Alton. 
Paupers  supported  within  the  census  year, 
797,  and  on  the  list  June  1,  1850,  434;  an- 
nual cost  $45,213.  Criminals  convicted  during 
the  year,  316,  and  in  prison,  June  1,  1850,  252. 
According  to  the  census  of  1850,  Illinois  con- 
tained 1,223  churches,  with  accommodation  for 
486,576  persons,  and  property  valued  at  $1,- 
482,185.  Of  these  churches  2S2  were  Baptist,  69 
Christian,  46  Congregational,  2  Dutch  Reformed, 
27  Episcopal,  2  Free,  6  Friends',  3  German  Re- 
formed, 42  Lutheran,  405  Methodist,  2  Mora- 
vian, 206  Presbyterian,  59  Roman  Catholic,  2 
Swedenborgian,  4  Tunker,  30  Union,  4  Unita- 
rian, 7  Universalist,  and  25  minor  sects.  The 
educational  institutions  in  the  same  year  con- 
sisted of  4,052  public  and  primary  schools,  with 
4,248  teachers,   and   125,725  scholars — annual 
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income  $349,712;  83  academies  and  private 
schools,  with  100  teachers  and  4,244  scholars — 
income  $±0,488  ;  and  6  colleges,  with  35  teach- 
ers and  442  scholars — income  $13,300.  Num- 
ber of  children  attending  school,  as  returned  by 
families,  182,292.  Persons  over  20  years  of 
age  unable  to  read  and  write,  41,283.  In  1858 
the  number  of  white  children  under  21  years  of 
age  was  809,879,  and  of  these  457,113  attended 
school.  The  number  of  public  schools  was 
10,238;  of  the  teachers  7,503  were  males  and 
5,878  females.  The  amount  expended  for 
6chool  purposes  was  $2,705,052.  The  state 
holds  for  educational  purposes  three  separate 
funds,  viz.:  the  common  school  fund,  $799,- 
083,  and  the  college  and  seminary  funds,  $152,- 
421.  These  funds  produce  6  per  cent.  The 
counties  own  school  funds  estimated  at  $50,- 
000,  and  the  township  funds  to  the  amount  of 
$1,952,090;  these  are  invested  at  10  per  cent. 
Altogether  the  principal  of  the  educational 
funds  amounts  to  $2,953,594.  The  principal 
collegiate  institutions,  with  their  latest  statistics 
as  far  as  known,  are  as  follows : 


Illinois  College,  Jacksonville 

Khurtleff        "      Upper  Alton 

McKendrec    "     Lebanon 

Knox  "     Galcsburg 

Baptist  Theol.  Seminary,  Upper  Alton . . . 
St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 
Rnsh  Medical  College,  Chicago 


1830   7 
1S35    6 
1S35    6 
1837 
1885 


70  3,660 
40  1,900 
5,500 
3,300 


Among  the  literary  associations  of  Illinois,  the 
principal  are  the  Chicago  historical  society, 
founded  May  24,  1856,  and  the  Illinois  literary 
and  historical  society,  located  at  Alton.  The 
number  of  periodicals  in  1850  was  107,  circulat- 
ing 88,623  copies,  or  annually  5,102,276.  Of 
these,  8  were  issued  daily,  4  tri-weekly,  84 
weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  7  monthly,  and  1 
quarterly ;  and  22  were  literary  and  miscel- 
laneous, 1  neutral  and  independent,  73  political, 
8  religious,  and  3  scientific.  Libraries  (other 
than  private)  152,  with  62,486  vols.,  viz.  :  33 
(35,982  vols.)  public,  29  (5,875  vols.)  school,  86 
(12,829  vols.)  Sunday  school,  and  4  (7,800  vols.) 
college  libraries. — Illinois  derives  its  name  from 
its  principal  river.  The  first  settlements  were 
made  by  the  French,  and  were  the  consequence 
of  the  enterprise  of  La  Salle.  This  traveller  set 
out  from  Canada  in  1679,  and  passing  across 
the  lakes  descended  the  Illinois  river.  After 
examining  the  country,  with  which  he  wras 
highly  pleased,  he  returned  to  Canada,  leaving 
the  Chevalier  de  Tonty  in  command  of  a  small 
fort  he  had  built  and  named  CrevecoBur.  In 
16S2  he  returned  to  Illinois  with  a  colony  of 
Canadians,  and  founded  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia, 
and  other  towns.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  the  settlements  in  Illinois  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  the  country  was  described  by  French  writ- 
ers as  a  new  paradise.  The  settlers,  however, 
gradually  degenerated,  and  by  degrees  assimi- 


lated their  manners  to  those  of  the  Indiana 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  As  the  colonies  of 
France  and  England  extended,  disputes  aroso 
between  the  two  nations  respecting  boundaries, 
and  these  ultimately  led  to  the  war  which  vir- 
tually ended  with  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and 
which  in  1763  terminated  the  French  dominion 
over  any  part  of  the  country  E.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. During  the  continuance  of  Illinois  as  a 
British  dependency  nothing  of  importance  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred,  nor  were  the  French 
settlements  molested.  At  the  peace  of  1783, 
which  closed  the  American  revolution,  the  Illi- 
nois country  was  yielded  to  the  United  States; 
and  by  the  ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  the 
whole  of  the  public  domain  N.  of  the  Ohio 
river  was  erected  into  the  North- West  territory 
under  a  single  government.  In  1800  the  ter- 
ritory contained  a  population  of  50,240,  and  in 
tho  same  year  Ohio  was  erected  into  a  separate 
territory.  A  further  severance  was  made  in 
1805,  when  the  territory  of  Michigan  was 
formed,  and  again  in  1809  Indiana  was  divided 
off.  The  Illinois  territory  at  this  time  included 
what  are  now  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin and  a  part  of  Minnesota,  and  by  the  census 
of  1810  was  found  to  contain  12,282  inhabit- 
ants. Hitherto  the  settlement  of  these  terri- 
tories had  been  greatly  impeded  by  Indian  hos- 
tilities, and  indeed  the  early  history  of  Illinois 
is  one  continued  narrative  of  contests  with  tho 
savages.  Among  the  prominent  events  of  this 
period  is  the  massacre  near  Fort  Chicago,  Aug. 
15,  1812.  When  hostilities  finally  ceased,  pop- 
ulation began  to  flow  in  from  the  eastern  states, 
and  by  a  census  taken  in  1818  it  was  found  to 
amount  to  35,220.  In  the  same  year,  Dec.  3, 
Illinois  with  its  present  limits  was  admitted  as 
a  state  into  the  Union.  Two  years  later  tho 
U.  S.  census  returned  55,211  inhabitants.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  decade  immigration  increased 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  in  1830  the  population  was 
ascertained  to  be  157,445,  or  an  increase  of 
185.2  per  cent,  over  that  of  1820.  In  1831  tho 
Sac  and  other  Indian  tribes  began  to  be  trouble- 
some, and  in  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke 
out.  The  alarm  caused  by  these  hostilities  was 
great,  but  the  result  was  ultimately  beneficial 
to  the  state  ;  not  only  was  a  permanent  peace 
conquered,  but  the  officers  of  the  army  on  their 
return  reported  so  favorably  of  the  character 
and  resources  of  the  country,  that  general  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  state.  Shortly 
afterward  congress  granted  an  appropriation  for 
the  improvement  of  Chicago  harbor,  and  about 
this  time  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  railroad  was 
projected,  and  the  state  bank  brought  into  suc- 
cessful operation.  On  July  4,  1836,  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  was  commenced.  Tho 
succeeding  year  brought  the  greatest  financial 
revulsion  in  our  history,  and  in  this  no  other 
state  was  more  seriously  involved  than  Illinois. 
Every  interest  was  prostrated,  and  all  works 
of  internal  improvement  abandoned.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  state,  however,  had  been  rapid,  and 
by  the  census  of  1840  the  population  numbered 
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476,183,  being  an  increase  of  202.4  per  cent, 
over  that  of  1830.  In  this  year  the  Mormons 
established  themselves  at  Nauvoo,  and  were 
from  the  first  disliked  by  their  neighbors.  Mu- 
tual hatred  ended  in  open  hostilities,  and  at 
length  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith 
(the  first  named  the  founder  of  Mormonism) 
were  arrested,  and  while  confined  in  Carthage 
gaol  set  upon  and  murdered  by  a  mob.  This 
occurred  on  June  27,  1844,  and  was  followed 
60on  after  by  a  general  exodus  of  the  Mormons, 
who  now  numbered  about  20,000  souls,  toward 
Utah.  In  1845  the  population,  according  to  a 
state  census,  was  643,482.  In  1847  a  new  con- 
stitution was  framed.  The  IT.  S.  census  of 
1850  showed  a  population  of  851,470,  an  in- 
crease of  80.7  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  This 
was  a  much  lower  rate  of  increase  than  had 
hitherto  been  maintained,  but  was  still  a  rapid 
growth.  In  the  meanwhile  emigration  had 
been  directed  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  But  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  was  now  opening  for 
Illinois.  In  the  same  year  congress  made  a 
munificent  grant  of  land  in  aid  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  central  railroad.  This  work  was 
completed  in  1856,  and  has  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  its  projectors.  The  country  along 
both  sides  of  its  route  has  been  rapidly  settled, 
cities  and  towns  have  risen  like  emanations  of 
magic  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  wilderness, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  through  the  in- 
fluence of  this  and  other  great  works  simultane- 
ously completed  has  become  so  general  that  the 
last  acre  of  government  land  in  Illinois  has  been 
disposed  of.  But  the  most  striking  effect  of 
these  works  is  exhibited  by  the  state  census  of 
1855,  which  shows  in  the  5  years  then  ending 
an  addition  to  the  population  of  455,106,  or 
53.4  per  cent.  Should  the  same  rate  have  been 
maintained  for  the  succeeding  5  years,  the  popu- 
lation in  1860  will  be  1,971,287,  nor  is  this  re- 
sult beyond  the  reach  of  probability. 

ILLINOIS,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  largest  in  the  state  to  which  it  gives  its 
name.  It  is  formed  at  Dresden,  Grundy  co.,  in 
the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  about  45  m.  S.  W. 
from  Lake  Michigan,  by  the  union  of  Kankakee 
and  Des  Plaines  rivers,  the  former  of  which  rises 
in  the  N.  part  of  Indiana  and  the  latter  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Wisconsin.  The  Kankakee  receives  the 
Iroquois,  and  from  that  point  to  its  junction 
with  the  Des  Plaines  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Iroquois.  The  Illinois  flows  nearly  W.  to  Henne- 
pin, in  Putnam  co.,  and  thence  S.  W.  and  finally 
S.  until  it  unites  with  the  Mississippi  between 
Calhoun  and  Jersey  counties,  20  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  about  500  m.  long, 
is  navigable  naturally  at  high  water  for  245  m., 
and  by  means  of  improvements  is  to  be  rendered 
navigable  at  all  seasons.  It  is  deep  and  broad, 
in  several  places  expanding  into  basins  which 
might  almost  be  called  lakes.  Peoria,  the  most 
important,  city  on  its  banks,  is  built  on  the  shore 
of  one  of  these  basins.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Fox,  Spoon,  Crooked  creek,  the  Macki- 
naw, Sangamon,  and  Vermilion.     Above  the 


mouth  of  the  Vermilion,  in  La  Salle  co.,  it  is 
obstructed  by  rapids,  and  a  canal  has  been  built 
from  this  point  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  106  m. 
Uninterrupted  water  communication  is  thus  se- 
cured between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 
The  Illinois  was  explored  in  1679-80  by  La 
Salle  and  Hennepin,  who  entered  it  by  the  Kan- 
kakee, which  they  reached  from  Lake  Michigan 
by  means  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  and  a  short 
portage,  and  sailed  in  canoes,  La  Salle  as  far  as 
the  present  site  of  Peoria,  and  Hennepin  to  the 
Mississippi.  In  1682  La  Salle  navigated  the 
whole  course  of  the  river. 

ILLUMINATI,  the  name  of  the  religious  so- 
ciety of  the  Alombrados  in  Spain  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  century ;  of  the  Guerinets  in  France 
in  the  17th ;  of  an  association  of  mystics  in  Bel- 
gium in  the  18th  century;  and  of  various  other 
societies  founded  by  religious  enthusiasts.  The 
most  important  of  them  was  that  founded  in 
1776  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  German  professor 
of  canon  law,  and  a  man  of  great  originality  and 
depth  of  thought,  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
perfecting  human  nature,  of  binding  in  one  bro- 
therhood men  of  all  countries,  ranks,  and  reli- 
gions, and  of  surrounding  the  persons  of  princes 
with  trustworthy  advisers.  Apostles,  styled 
areopagites,  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  Europe 
to  make  converts,  and  before  the  existence  of 
the  society  became  generally  known,  branches 
had  been  established  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  Holland,  and  in  Milan.  Young  men 
from  18  to  30  years  of  age,  and  Lutherans  rather 
than  Roman  Catholics,  were  preferred  as  mem- 
bers. The  grades  were  8,  viz. :  novice,  minerval, 
illuminatus  minor,  illuminatus  major,  cavalier, 
priest,  regent,  and  king.  The  illuminati  gained 
much  influence  by  the  accession  to  their  ranks 
of  Knigge  the  author,  and  by  the  sympathy  of 
many  freemasons.  At  the  height  of  its  prosper- 
ity the  society  had  2,000  members,  and  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  political  power.  But  Knigge 
and  Weishaupt  could  not  agree,  and  this,  as  well 
as  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
proved  fatal.  In  1784  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
Bavarian  government,  and  in  1786  its  papers 
were  seized.  The  distinctive  appellation  of 
"illuminati,"  or  the  enlightened,  has  been  arro- 
gated to  themselves  by  other  sects. — See  Nerval, 
Des  illumines  (Paris,  1852). 

ILLYRICUM,  Ili-yris,  or  Illtria,  an  ancient 
country,  divided  into  2  parts.  Illyris  Barbara 
or  Romana,  the  Roman  province  of  Illyricum, 
included  a  part  of  the  modern  Croatia,  the 
whole  of  Dalmatia.  almost  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 
and  a  part  of  Albania.  It  was  inhabited  by 
more  or  less  barbarous  Illyrian  tribes,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  a  common  origin  with  the 
Thraeians.  The  principal  tribes,  after  whom 
the  districts  were  called,  were  the  Iapydes,  Li- 
burni,  and  Dalmatians.  The  Libnrni  were  the 
first  subdued  by  the  Romans;  and  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Dalmatians,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  the  entire  country  became  a  Roman 
province.  After  that  time  the  Ulyrians,  and 
particularly  the  Dalmatians,  formed  an  impor- 
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tant  part  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  were 
esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  the  empire.  II- 
lyris  Gra3ca,  or  Illyria  proper,  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  the  modern  Albania.  The  ter- 
ritory of  this  division  consisted  principally  of 
mountain  pastures,  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
fertile  valley.  The  various  tribes  of  the  Grecian 
Illyrians  were  generally  poor,  rapacious,  fierce, 
and  formidable  in  battle ;  in  earlier  times  the 
tribe  of  the  Antariatffi  held  the  first  rank  as 
warriors.  They  had  the  customs  of  tattooing 
their  bodies  and  of  offering  human  sacrifices, 
and  were  always  ready  to  sell  their  military 
services  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  the  modern 
Albanian  Skipetars,  in  whom  probably  their 
blood  yet  flows.  The  -Illyrians  supplied  the 
Greeks  with  cattle  and  slaves,  often  in  exchange 
for  salt.  Wax  and  honey  were  probably  also 
articles  of  export.  Grecian  exiles  found  their 
way  into  Illyria,  and  Grecian  myths  became 
localized  here.  The  Illyrians  were  subdued  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  359  B.  C.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
most  of  the  tribes  recovered  their  independence, 
but  their  piracies  gave  umbrage  to  the  Romans. 
The  Roman  ambassadors  who  protested  against 
their  depredations  were  murdered  by  the  Illy- 
rian  queen  Teuta.  The  first  Illyrian  war  was 
commenced  in  230  B.  C,  and  the  queen  was  ob- 
liged in  229  to  make  peace  by  the  surrender  of 
part  of  her  dominions.  The  second  war,  com- 
menced by  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  guardian 
of  the  Illyrian  prince  Pinens,  was  successfully 
terminated  by  the  consul  L.  JEmilius  Paulus  in 
219.  Pleuratus.  the  successor  of  Pineus,  cul- 
tivated the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  but  his 
son  Gentius  formed  an  alliance  with  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedon.  He  was  conquered  in  the  same 
year  as  Perseus,  and  Illyria  as  well  as  Mace- 
don now  became  subject  to  Rome  (1G8  B.  C). 
In  the  new  organization  under  Constantino,  II- 
lyricnm  was  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
empire,  and  was  divided  into  Occidental,  in- 
cluding Illyricum  proper,  Pannonia,  and  Nori- 
cum,  and  Orientale,  comprising  Dacia,  Moesia, 
Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  On  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  (A.  D.  470)  it  was  attached  to 
the  eastern  empire.  In  the  6th  century  the 
Slavic  settlers  from  northern  Europe  separated 
themselves  from  the  Byzantine  government,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  governments  of  Croatia 
and  Daimatia.  At  the  end  of  the  11th  century 
some  portions  of  the  Illyrian  territory  were 
taken  by  Venice  and  Hungary.  About  a  cen- 
tury later  the  kingdom  of  Rascia  was  created, 
out  of  which  that  of  Bosnia  was  formed  in  the 
14th  century.  The  country  passing  successively 
through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  Hungarians, 
and  Turks,  the  name  of  Illyria  gradually  disap- 
peared until  1809,  when  it  was  revived  by  the 
organization  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  comprising  a  population  of  1,275,000, 
and  the  territories  of  Carniola,  Carinthia,  Istria, 
part  of  Croatia,  Daimatia,  Ragusa,  and  a  mil- 
itary district.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  they 
were   reunited   to  the  Austrian  government, 


which  in  1816  raised  Illyria  to  the  dignity  of  a 
kingdom.  It  lay  between  lat.  44°  43'  and  46° 
25'  N,  long.  13°  14'  and  16°  E.,  and  was  bounded 
N.  by  Austria  proper  and  Styria,  E.  by  Croatia, 
S.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  W.  by  Italy  and  Tyrol; 
area,  11,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,300,000.  In 
1850  a  new  division  of  territory  took  place,  by 
which  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  was  abolished.  The 
territory  included  in  it  now  forms  tho  duchies 
of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  the  county  of  Goritz 
and  Gardiska,  the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the 
city  of  Trieste  and  its  vicinity.  The  Illyrian 
language  is  one  of  the  S.  branches  of  the  Slavic 
family  of  languages. 

ILMONI,  Immanttei.,  a  Finnish  physician, 
born  in  Nummis,  March  29,  1797,  died  in  Hel- 
singfors,  April  14, 1856.  He  studied  in  Abo  and 
Stockholm,  became  professor  of  medicine  in 
Helsingforsin  1826,  improved  his  knowledge  by 
extensive  travel,  and  wrote  many  medical  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  Bidrag  till 
Nordens  SjuMoms  Eistoria  ("Contributions  to 
the  Nosological  History  of  the  North,"  3  vols., 
Helsingfors,  1846-'53;  4th  vol.  not  completed). 

ILOPANGO,  a  lake  in  the  republic  of  San 
Salvador,  Central  America,  6  m.  S.  E.  from  the 
city  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  about  14  m.  long  by 
6  broad,  and  is  clearly  of  volcanic  origin.  On 
all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  high,  abrupt  hills, 
composed  of  scoria?  and  volcanic  stones.  It  re- 
ceives no  tributary  streams,  although  it  has  a 
small  outlet,  flowing  through  a  dark  narrow 
ravine  into  the  Rio  Jiboa,  near  the  base  of  the 
volcano  of  San  Vicente.  The  surface  of  the 
water  is  not  less  than  1,200  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country'.  "When  the  surface 
is  ruffled  by  a  breeze,  it  takes  a  singularly 
brilliant  parrot-green  color,  and  exhales  a  dis- 
agreeable sulphurous  odor.  Taken  up,  however, 
the  water  is  clear,  but  not  fit  for  use. 

IMAM,  Imaum,  or  Iman,  a  Turkish  religious 
official,  who  has  the  ordinary  care  of  a  mosque, 
calls  the  people  to  prayer,  and  reads  prayers.  He 
is  elected  by  the  people,  and  is  ecclesiastically 
independent.  The  name  Imam  is  also  the  title 
of  the  founders  of  the  4  principal  Mohamme- 
dan sects. 

IMFERDTS,  Andue,  a  French  author,  born 
at  Ambert,  Puy-de-D6me,  about  1810.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  and  has  officiated  since  1848 
as  counseller  at  the  court  of  appeal  of  Algiers, 
in  which  capacity  he  conducted  in  1857  the  case 
of  Capt.  Doineau,  accused  of  having  murdered 
an  Arab  chieftain.  He  has  written  Le  dernier 
jour  d\in  suicide  (2  ed.,  1836),  and  several 
novels  and  poems;  and  more  recently  ho  has 
furnished  several  valuable  works  on  the  history 
of  Anvergne,  as  Histoire  des  guerres  religieuses 
enAuvergne  pendant  les  X  VI'  et  X  Vll'siecles  (2d 
ed.  enlarged,  1846),  and  VAuvergne  historique 
depuisles  Gaulois  jnsqu'au XVIII'  siecle  (1851). 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  a  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  which  teaches 
that  the  virgin  Mary  was  in  her  conception 
exempt  from  all  stain  of  original  sin.  It 
was  not  defined  as  an   article  of  faith  until 
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Dec.  8,  1854.  The  formal  statement  of  the 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  Ineffabilis  Dew.  The  words  of  the 
decree  are  as  follows :  "  We  define  the  doctrine 
which  holds  the  most  hlessed  Virgin  Mary  in 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception  to  have  been 
preserved  free  from  all  stain  of  original  sin,  by 
the  singular  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty 
God  and  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Saviour  of  tlie  human  race,  to  be  a  doctrine  re- 
vealed by  God,  and  therefore  to  be  firmly  and 
constantly  held  by  all  the  faithful."  This  doc- 
trine was  long  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  feast  of  the  con- 
ception was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  day  in 
the  East,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the 
precise  date  of  its  introduction  in  the  West ;  it 
was  probably  during  the  8th  and  9th  centuries. 
Its  celebration  was  not  universal,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it  met  with  opposition.  In  the 
East  there  seems  to  have  been  no  discussion, 
and  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  enforced 
its  observance  about  the  year  1150.  A  little 
before  that  time  St.  Bernard  had  violently  re- 
proved the  canons  of  Lyons  because  they  estab- 
lished this  festival  without  consulting  the  Roman 
see.  He  also  appears  among  the  most  distin- 
guished opponents  of  the  doctrine.  The  question 
was  then  taken  up  by  the  great  religious  orders, 
and  while  the  Franciscans  arrayed  themselves 
in  defence  of  the  immaculate  conception,  the 
Dominicans  became  its  fierce  adversaries.  St. 
Thomas,  following  the  opinions  of  his  order, 
wrote  against  the  doctrine,  and  his  great  oppo- 
nent Scotus  was  equally  strenuous  in  its  favor. 
The  Dominicans  continued  their  opposition  for 
several  centuries.  The  university  of  Paris  in 
1387  condemned  certain  propositions  of  John 
de  Montesano,  a  Dominican,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine was  denied,  and  in  1497  passed  a  decree 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  any  academic 
honor  who  did  not  bind  himself  by  oath  to  de- 
fend it.  In  1439  the  council  of  Basel,  which 
was  regarded  as  schismatic,  declared  the  "  be- 
lief of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
to  be  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and  devotion 
of  the  church,  to  the  Catholic  faith,  right  rea- 
son, and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  be  held  by 
all  Catholics."  The  council  of  Trent,  in  its  de- 
cree concerning  original  sin,  expressly  declared 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  include  the  immaculate 
Virgin,  and  ordered  the  decrees  of  Sixtus  IV. 
to  be  observed.  During  all  the  controversy  the 
holy  see  interfered  only  occasionally,  but  these 
interferences  were  successive  steps  toward  the 
formal  definition  of  the  doctrine.  Sixtus  IV.,  in 
the  apostolic  letter  entitled  Grave  nimis,  pub- 
lished in  1480,  imposes  excommunication  upon 
any  one  who  should  accuse  of  heresy  either  the 
advocates  or  the  opponents  of  the  immaculate 
conception,  while  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
demns all  who  affirm  as  the  truth  the  opinion 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived  in  sin. 
He  also  granted  indulgence  to  those  who  should 
assist  at  mass  or  office  on  the  feast  of  her  con- 
ception.   Pius  V.,  in  the  bull  114,  Super  Specu- 


larn,  in  1570,  prohibited  the  public  discussion 
of  the  question,  renewing  also  the  decree  of  his 
predecessor.  Paul  V.  in  1616  forbade  any  one 
to  affirm  by  any  public  act  whatever  that  the 
Virgin  was  conceived  in  sin,  while  he  also  pro- 
hibited the  open  condemnation  of  this  opinion. 
Gregory  XV.  in  1C22  prohibited  either  the  pub- 
lic or  private  denial  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, allowing  no  discussion  whatever  on  the 
subject  except  to  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  an 
especial  privilege  Avas  reserved.  The  office  and 
mass  of  the  conception  were  however  made 
binding  upon  them  as  upon  all  Catholics.  In 
1661  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  bull  Sollicitudo  Om- 
nium Ecclesiarvm,  declares  the  opinion  that  the 
Virgin  was  conceived  without  original  sin  to  be 
almost  universal  in  the  church.  Therefore  he 
renews  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  and  com- 
mands that  they  be  observed  in  favor  of  the  feast 
and  cultus  of  the  conception.  Moreover,  he  de- 
prives of  the  faculty  of  teaching  or  preaching  any 
one  who  should  call  into  doubt  or  misinterpret 
the  favor  shown  to  this  opinion  by  asserting  any 
thing  against  it,  or  even  by  bringing  forward 
arguments  against  it.  After  that  time  the  con- 
gregation of  rites  repeatedly  interposed  its 
mandate  in  favor  of  the  doctrine.  The  word 
immaculate  was  added  in  the  office  and  mass 
of  the  conception,  and  its  use  made  binding 
upon  all  priests,  even  those  of  the  Dominican 
order.  Pius  IX.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
sent  letters  to  all  patriarchs  and  bishops,  re- 
questing their  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of 
defining  the  doctrine ;  620  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops gave  their  answers  to  the  holy  see,  and 
of  these  only  4  were  opposed  to  the  defini- 
tion on  dogmatic  grounds,  and  even  these  gave 
testimony  that  their  clergy  and  people  were 
united  in  the  belief  of  the  doctrine.  When 
replies  were  received  from  nearly  the  whole 
Catholic  episcopate,  as  many  of  the  bishops  as 
possible  were  invited  to  be  present  in  Rome  to 
assist  at  the  solemn  definition  of  the  doctrine. 
This  ceremony  took  place  with  great  pomp  in 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  300  archbishops,  bishops,  and  prelates,  on 
the  feast  of  the  immaculate  conception,  Dec.  8, 
1854.  The  inauguration  by  the  pope  of  the 
monument  erected  in  honor  of  the  immaculate 
conception  took  place  in  Rome  in  Sept.  1857. 

IMMERMAXX,  Karl  Lebeecht,  a  German 
poet  and  novelist,  born  in  Magdeburg,  April  24, 
1796,  died  in  Dilsseldorf,  Aug.^S,  1840.  He  in- 
terrupted his  studies  at  Halle  to  take  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1813.  Returning  to  Halle,  he  op- 
posed the  liberal  sentiments  then  manifested  by 
the  German  youth,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  Uebcr 
die  Streitigkeiten  der  Studirenden  zu  Halle 
(Leipsic,  1817),  which  was  publicly  burned  by 
the  students  at  the  festival  of  the  Wartburg. 
He  soon  after  received  civil  appointments,  and 
in  1827  became  councillor  at  Dusseldorf,  where 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatre, 
with  the  design  of  forming  a  model  troop  of  act- 
ors and  of  reforming  the  stage.  Among  his  best 
productions  are  the  comedy  Das  Auge  derLiebe, 
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the  tragedy  Das  Trauenpiel  in  Tirol,  the  poem 
Merlin,  and  the  romance  Die  Epigonen,  an  imi- 
tation of  Wilhelm  Mekter.  His  collected  works 
were  published  in  14  vols.  (Diisseldorf,  1834- 
'43).  nis  Theaterbriefe  were  edited  by  Gnstav 
zu  Pnttlitz  and  published  in  Berlin  in  1851. — 
See  Freiligrath,  Erinnerungen  an  Immermann 
(Stuttgart,  1842). 

IMOLA,  Lnnocenzio  da,  a  Bolognese  painter, 
born  at  Imola  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  died  about  1550.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Francis,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Bologna,  in  the 
academy  of  which  city  his  great  painting  of  the 
archangel  Michael  subduing  Satan,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  church  of  San  Michele  in  Bosco, 
is  now  preserved.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  imitated  Raphael,  and  some  of  his  works 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  Raphael. 

IMPALEMENT,  a  barbarous  mode  of  execu- 
tion by  thrusting  a  stake  through  the  victim's 
body  and  leaving  him  to  perish.  It  was  known 
to  the  Romans,  but  not  much  practised  by  them. 
The  Turks,  Persians,  and  other  orientals  employ 
it  with  frequency  for  the  punishment  of  great 
criminals,  especially  for  the  assassins  of  rulers 
and  for  blasphemers.  It  is  not  unusual  for  pei'- 
sons  impaled  to  linger  for  several  days  suffer- 
ing intensely,  especially  from  thirst.  It  is  com- 
monly asserted  that  a  draught  of  water  given  to 
a  person  in  this  condition  will  cause  immediate 
death. 

IMPEACHMENT  (Fr.  empechement,  hin- 
drance, obstruction),  the  accusation  and  prose- 
cution, in  a  legislative  body,  of  a  person  for 
treason  or  other  high  crimes.  By  the  law  of 
England,  any  member  of  the  house  of  commons 
may  impeach  any  other  member  of  the  house, 
or  any  lord  of  parliament,  or  indeed  any  other 
officer  of  the  realm.  Upon  such  impeachment 
being  made,  the  house  of  commons,  if  they  see 
fit,  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  before  the 
house  of  lords,  and  appoint  managers  to  sustain 
the  charge  and  conduct  the  trial ;  and  upon  the 
trial,  the  same  rules  cf  evidence,  in  general,  are  in 
force  as  in  trials  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice. 
This  is  a  very  solemn  procedure,  being  no  less 
than  aj>rosecution  before  the  supreme  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  whole  realm,  by  the 
grand  inquest  thereof.  It  has  been  most  fre- 
quently used  against  the  king's  ministers  ;  and 
in  order  to  take  the  trial  from  the  power  of  the 
king,  it  is  provided  by  law  that  the  impeach- 
ment is  not  abated  either  by  the  prorogation  or 
dissolution  of  parliament.  The  latest  and  best 
known  cases  are  those  of  "Warren  Hastings  (1788) 
and  of  Lord  Melville  (1805).  In  the  United 
States,  impeachment  is  a  written  charge  and  ac- 
cusation by  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  made  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  against  some  person  who  is  an  officer 
thereof ;  or,  in  a  state,  it  is  such  an  acdusation 
of  an  officer,  by  the  representatives  of  the  state, 
before  the  senate.  The  proceedings,  rules,  and 
practice  in  cases  of  impeachment  in  this  country 
are  borrowed  from  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, excepting  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by 


the  constitution  or  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  several  states.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares  (art.  i.  sec.  2)  that 
the  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  solo 
power  of  impeachment,  and  (art.  i.  sec.  3)  that 
the  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 
impeachments.  By  art.  ii.  sec.  4,  the  persons 
made  liable  to  impeachment  are  the  president, 
the  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States.  The  offences  for  which  a  guilty 
person  may  be  impeached  are  (art.  ii.  sec.  4) 
"  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  Art.  iii.  sec.  3,  declares  that 
"Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort."  This  would  seem  to  be  a  precise  def- 
inition of  treason  ;  but  the  house  and  senate 
would  still  be  free  to  determine  what  is  meant 
by  "  bribery,"  and  what  offences  come  within 
the  words,  "  other  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors." They  would  probably  be  guided,  but 
not  governed,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
and  the  practice  of  parliament. — The  method 
of  procedure,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
a  state,  is  substantially  as  follows.  A  resolution 
is  offered  by  some  member  of  the  house,  charg- 
ing the  party  to  be  impeached  with  his  sup- 
posed offence,  and  either  demanding  at  once  his 
impeachment,  or,  what  is  more  common,  pro- 
viding for  a  committee  of  inquiry.  If  the  reso- 
lution is  passed  by  the  house,  and  if  a  commit- 
tee of  inquiry  be  ordered  who  report  adversely 
to  the  accused,  and  in  favor  of  an  impeachment, 
and  their  report  is  adopted,  a  committee  (the 
same  or  another)  is  instructed  to  impeach  the 
accused  before  the  senate,  and  demand  that 
that  body  make  due  provision  for  the  trial,  and 
inform  the  senate  that  articles  of  impeachment 
will  be  prepared  by  the  house  and  exhibited 
before  the  senate.  The  same  or  another  com- 
mittee is  intrusted  to  prepare  articles  of  im- 
peachment, which,  being  reported tto  the  house, 
and  approved  by  them,  are  transmitted  to  the 
senate,  by  a  committee  who  are  appointed  to 
conduct  the  trial  on  the  part  of  the  house,  and 
who  are  usually  styled  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment. Due  process  summoning  the  ac- 
cused then  issues  from  the  senate,  and  is  served 
by  their  sergeant-at-arms ;  and  on  the  day 
therein  appointed,  the  senate  resolves  itself  into 
a  court  of  impeachment,  all  the  senators  being 
sworn  to  do  justice  according  to  the  constitution 
and  the  laws.  The  person  thus  impeached  is 
then  called  upon  to  appear  and  answer.  If  he 
makes  default,  the  senate  proceeds  ex  parte.  If 
he  appears  and  denies  the  charges,  and  puts 
himself  on  trial  (and  he  may  appear  by  attor- 
ney), an  issue  is  formed,  and  a  time  is  appointed 
for  the  trial,  which  thereafter  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  law  and  usage,  and  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  common  judicial  trials.  If  any 
questions  arise  among  the  senators,  who  now 
act  as  judges,  they  are  considered  with  closed 
doors,  and  are  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
only  the  decision  is  made  public.     Art.  i.  sec.  2, 
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of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members. 

IMPEOVISATORE,  fem.  Impeotisatbice  (It. 
improvvisatore  and  improvvisatrice),  a  compo- 
ser of  extempore  rhymes.  Probably  most  lyric 
effusions,  in  the  infancy  of  poetry,  were  impro- 
vised to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  or  other 
musical  instrument.  The  troubadours,  like  the 
British  bards,  sometimes  wove  their  lays  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  they  brought 
the  art  into  Italy,  where  the  easy  rhythm  of  the 
language  caused  it  to  be  much  cultivated.  "We 
find,  however,  little  or  no  record  of  improvisa- 
tori,  specially  ranking  as  such,  until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century.  From  that 
date  to  the  present  the  succession  has  been  unin- 
terrupted. The  most  noted  Italian  poets  of  this 
class  are  Serafino  d'Aquila,  who  died  in  1500 ; 
Bernardo  Accoti,  better  known  as  "  the  only" 
Aretino;  Cristoforo  the  Plorentine,  surnamed 
the  altissimo  ;  Andrea  Marone  and  Querno,  who 
made  Latin  verses  for  Leo  X. ;  Nicolo  Leoniceno, 
Giammario  Filelso,  Pamfilo  Sam,  Ippolito  di  Fer- 
rara ;  Battista  Strozzi,  Pero,  Nicolo  Franciotti, 
Cesare  da  Fano ;  Cristoforo  Sordi,  Aurelio  and 
Raffaello  Brandolini,  all  three  blind  ;  Silvio  An- 
toniano,  ilpoetino  ;  Perfettidi  Sienna,  who  was 
crowned  with  laurel ;  Metastasio  when  a  boy ; 
and  in  the  present  century  Francesco  Gianni, 
who  was  improvisatore  to  Napoleon  I.,  Pistruc- 
ci,  the  duke  di  Mollo,  the  abbe  Serio,  Baldinotti 
Sestini,  Tommaso  Sgricci  (who  received  from 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  2,000  francs  for  his 
improvisations  on  Mary  Stuart,  and  a  pension 
of  2,400  francs),  Luigi  Ciccioni,  Bindocci,  and 
many  others.  Among  Italian  women  distin- 
guished in  the  art  were  Cecilia  Micheli,  Gio- 
vanna  di  Santi,  Barbara  of  Coreggio,  Teresa 
Bandinelli  of  Lucca,  and  especially  Corilla  or 
Maddalena  Moralli  Fernandez,  who  died  in 
1800,  and  Rosa  Taddei,  born  in  1801.  Pradcl 
in  France,  who  died  in  1857,  was  a  remarkable 
improvisatore. 

INACHUS,  a  mythical  king,  represented  as 
the  first  ruler  and  priest  of  Argos,  which,  as 
well  as  the  river  Inachus,  was  often  called  after 
him.  When  Neptune  and  Juno  contended  for 
the  possession  of  that  country,  he  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  latter,  and  thus  incurred  the  anger 
of  Neptune,  who  caused  a  dearth  of  water  in 
his  dominions. 

INCA,  a  Peruvian,  or  rather  Quichua  title, 
signifying  chief,  applied  to  the  imperial  head 
of  the  Peruvian  empire,  and  also  the  governing 
caste  or  race  from  which  he  sprung,  and  whicli 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  highest  sacerdotal 
and  civil  dignities  of  the  empire.  To  under- 
stand the  powers  and  position  of  the  incas,  it 
should  be  premised  that,  although  the  Peruvian 
empire,  which  extended  from  the  equator  S. 
over  37  degrees  of  latitude,  and  embraced  not 
only  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  but  includ- 
ed that  stupendous  mountain  chain,  and  spread 
down  its  eastern  declivities  to  the  broad  allu- 
vions of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  was  un- 


der a  single  system  of  laws,  and  formed  politi- 
cally a  well  ordered  nation,  yet  its  people 
were  not  of  a  single  stock,  but  an  aggregation 
of  distinct  families,  with  strongly  marked  phys- 
ical differences.  They  once  existed  as  separate 
tribes  or  nations,  but  had  been  reduced  to 
the  relations  in  which  they  were  found  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  by  an  astute  system  of 
policy,  which,  in  its  scope  and  power,  is  hardly 
paralleled  by  any  other  known  to  history.  Mod- 
ern research  has  grouped  these  various  families 
under  3  grand  divisions,  viz. :  the  Aymares, 
Chinchas,  and  Huun'cas,  of  which  the  Aymares 
were  the  dominant  stock.  They  occupied  the 
heights  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  elevated  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  seem  to  have  made  the 
first  and  most  decided  advances  in  the  arts  and 
institutions  of  civilization.  The  Chinchas  oc- 
cupied the  region  lying  between  the  Cordilleras 
and  the  Pacific ;  and  the  Huancas,  who  in  re- 
spect of  numbers  exceeded  either  of  the  other 
races,  were  spread  over  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes,  between 
the  Chinchas  and  Aymares.  They  were  the 
first  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  history  of  Peru  is  the  history  of  the 
Aymares — the  conquerors,  rulers,  and  civilizers- 
of  the  other  stocks ;  and  of  this  race  the  family 
of  the  incas  was  the  head  and  directing  intelli- 
gence. According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ay- 
mares, there  was  a  time  when  they  were  bro- 
ken up  into  independent  and  warring  tribes, 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism.  From 
this  condition  they  were  rescued  by  their  tute- 
lary divinity  the  sun,  Avho  sent  down  his  own 
children  to  reform  and  instruct  them.  These 
were  Manco  Capac  and  his  sister  and  wife  Mama 
Ocllo  Huaco,  who  made  their  appearance  on  an 
island  in  Lake  Titicaca,  whence,  under  divine 
instruction,  they  journeyed  northward  to  the 
spot  where  the  city  of  Cuzco,  which  afterward 
became  the  capital  <  f  the  incas,  now  stands. 
Here  they  collected  together  the  neighboring 
savage  hordes,  and  while  Manco  Capac  instruct- 
ed the  men  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  in- 
spired them  witli  ideas  of  social  and  civil  organ- 
ization, Mama  Ocllo  taught  the  women  to  spin 
and  weave,  and  inculcated  modesty,  grace,  and 
the  domestic  virtues.  From  this  celestial  pair  the 
incas  claimed  their  descent,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  were  the  high  priests  of  religion  and  the 
heads  of  the  state.  In  this  tradition  we  trace 
only  another  version  of  the  story  of  their  civil- 
ization common  to  all  primitive  nations,  and 
that  imposture  of  a  celestial  relationship  where- 
by designing  rulers  and  cunning  priests  have 
sought  to  secure  their  ascendency  among  men. 
Manco  Capac  is  the  almost  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Chinese  Fohi,  the  Hindoo  Buddha,  the 
terrestrial  Osiris  of  Egypt,  the  Quetzalcoatl  of 
Mexico,  and  Votan  of  Central  America.  At 
first  the  rule  of  Manco  Capac  was  limited  to  a 
few  leagues  around  Cuzco,  but  by  alliance  and 
conquest  it  was  gradually  extended,  until  under 
Huayna  Capac  it  spread  over  nearly  30  degreea 
of  latitude,  and  reached  from  the  Pacific  to 
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the  pampas  of  Tucuman,  and  to  the  TTcayali 
and  Marafion,  and  embraced  10,000,000  in- 
habitants. Aside,  however,  from  all  tradi- 
tions, there  are  monumental  evidences  that,  an- 
terior to  the  foundation  of  the  Peruvian  em- 
pire, there  existed  on  the  islands  and  shores  of 
Lake  Titicaca  a  people  of  relatively  high  civili- 
zation, the  story  of  whose  migration  to  the 
northward  is  probably  preserved,  in  a  figurative 
form,  in  that  of  Manco  Oapac  and  his  sister; 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  this  people, 
in  their  new  relationships,  and  in  virtue  of 
their  intelligence,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
superiority  over  the  tribes  which  they  brought 
under  their  control,  and  founded  an  exclusive 
and  aristocratic  caste,  the  inca  race.  "We  have 
no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  appearance 
of  the  first  inca ;  for  notwithstanding  their  ad- 
vance iu  other  respects,  the  Peruvians  never 
developed  the  art  of  writing.  This  period  has 
nevertheless  been  placed  by  careful  students 
about  4  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  in  1021  ;  but  other  less  critical 
writers  have  not  hesitated  to  place  the  advent 
of  Manco  Capac  within  500  years  of  the  re- 
ceived era  of  the  flood. — The  authority  of  the 
ruling  inca  was  absolute  ;  his  will  was  the  su- 
preme law ;  he  had  no  council  of  state,  no  min- 
isters, nor  did  he  admit  any  institution  limiting 
the  royal  prerogative ;  and  although  he  some- 
times consulted  with  his  aged  and  more  expe- 
rienced subjects,  it  was  from  considerations  of 
utility,  and  not  in  conformity  with  any  organic 
law  of  the  empire.  Considered  as  the  son  of 
the  sun,  and  descendant  in  a  right  line  from 
Manco  Capac,  he  was  also  the  high  priest  and 
oracle  of  religion.  Uniting  the  legislative  and 
executive  power,  chief  captain  in  war,  absolute 
sovereign  in  peace,  and  the  venerated  pontiff 
of  religion,  he  realized  in  himself  the  union  of 
pope  and  emperor.  Clothed  with  such  dignity, 
he  received  the  blindest  obedience  from  his 
subjects ;  his  person  was  sacred  ;  his  body  after 
death  was  regarded  with  pious  veneration,  and 
was  the  object  of  divine  honors.  The  highest 
officers  of  the  land  could  not  appear  shod  in  his 
presence,  and,  when  they  had  their  audiences, 
were  obliged  to  come  bearing  a  load  on  their 
shoulders  as  a  sign  of  submission.  The  people 
themselves  were  not  allowed  even  to  approach 
the  street  in  which  the  royal  palace  was  situat- 
ed, except  with  bare  feet  and  uncovered  heads. 
The  inca  possessed  an  unlimited  number  of  con- 
cubines, in  some  instances  exceeding  700,  but 
he  had  only  one  legitimate  wife  called  coya, 
whose  eldest  son  was  heir  to  the  throne.  By  a 
singular  rule,  the  coya  was  required  to  be  the 
sister  of  the  inca.  This  incest,  by  the  concen- 
tration of  blood  in  a  single  line,  gave  to  the  im- 
perial family  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  which 
contributed  still  further  to  impress  the  people 
with  the  idea  of  its  distinct  and  supernatural 
origin.  The  youths  of  royal  blood  were  care- 
fully educated  by  the  amautes  or  wise  men,  and 
prepared  for  the  huaracu,  an  order  analogous  to 
that  of  knighthood  in  the  middle  ages.     After 


their  initiation  they  were  presented  to  the  inca, 
who  bored  their  cars  and  inserted  in  them  gold- 
en rings,  which  were  increased  in  size  as  they 
advanced  in  rank,  until  the  distention  of  the 
cartilage  became  a  positive  deformity  ;  whence 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  orejones,  "  big- 
ears,"  to  those  thus  decorated.  Until  his  in- 
vestiture with  the  honors  of  the  huaracu  the 
heir  of  the  throne  was  in  nowise  distinguished 
from  his  comrades;  but  then  he  was  further  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  head  dress,  and  after- 
ward recognized  everywhere  as  the  future  sov- 
ereign of  the  empire. — Nothing  could  be  more 
complete  than  the  civil  organization  of  the  in- 
cas.  The  imperial  city  of  Cuzco  was  made  a 
microcosm  of  the  empire.  In  common  with 
the  country  at  large,  it  was  divided  into  4  quar- 
ters, N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.  Its  inhabitants  were 
drawn  from  each  of  these  divisions,  and  required 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  corresponding  quarters 
of  the  city.  Each  of  the  4  grand  divisions  of 
the  empire  was  under  the  government  of  a  vice- 
roy, and  its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  groups 
of  10,000  souls,  each  with  its  native  chief  and 
inca  governor.  These  groups  were  still  further 
subdivided  into  thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens, 
with  their  appropriate  officers,  wTho  were  held 
in  strict  accountability  to  the  officers  next  in 
rank  above  them.  The  right  of  every  individ- 
ual to  a  portion  of  the  earth,  sufficient  to  sup- 
port life,  was  as  clearly  recognized  as  his  right 
to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  All  lands  capa- 
ble of  being  (jultivated  were  divided  into  3 
parts;  one  was  devoted  to  the  sun,  or  the  sup- 
port of  religion;  another  to  the  inca;  and  the 
third  to  the  people  at  large.  Each  Peruvian 
received  a  portion  of  land  called  a  topu,  which 
was  sufficient  to  produce  the  maize  necessary 
for  the  support  of  a  man  and  his  wife  without 
children.  On  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  received 
another  topu,  and  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
half  a  topu.  On  the  death  of  an  individual 
his  land  reverted  to  the  state  for  reallotment. 
Children  were  obliged  to  follow  the  professions 
of  their  fathers,  and  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
ceive an  education  superior  to  their  positions  in 
life.  No  one  could  change  his  residence  with- 
out permission  of  his  superior. — The  inca  code 
was  simple  and  its  penalties  were  severe.  "Tell 
no  lies,"  "Do  not  kill,"  were  the  concise  terms 
in  which  the  laws  were  promulgated.  Idle- 
ness was  severely  punished,  and  homicides  and 
robbers  were  put  to  death.  But  the  severest 
penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  sinned 
against  religion  or  the  sacred  majesty  of  the 
inca.  They  were  not  only  burned  or  buried 
alive  with  their  families  and  friends,  but  their 
houses  were  levelled,  the  trees  on  their  lands 
cut  down,  and  the  lands  themselves  made  deso- 
late. The  penalties  visited  on  provinces  which 
rebelled  against  the  inca  were  scarcely  less  ter- 
rible, involving  the  slaughter  of  all  its  males, 
old  and  young. — But  it  was  perhaps  in  their 
system  of  conquest  that  the  incas  exhibited  their 
greatest  wisdom  and  profoundest  policy.  Their 
first  effort  after  reducing  a  nation  or  province 
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•was  to  mould  its  people  into  their  own  system, 
and  infuse  among  them  their  own  spirit.  In 
doing  this  they  were  careful  to  give  no  rude 
shock  to  their  prejudices.  The  idols  of  the  con- 
quered people  were  brought,  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect,  to  Cuzco.  Thither  also  were 
summoned  the  conquered  chiefs  with  their  fam- 
ilies, where  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
distinction  and  kindness ;  and  after  becoming 
sufficiently  imbued  with  the  institutions  of  the 
inca  and  impressed  with  his  power,  they  were 
often  reinstated  at  the  head  of  their  people  as 
officers  of  the  empire.  The  language  of  the 
empire  was  taught  to  the  children  of  all  these 
vassals,  and  made  to  supplant  that  of  their 
fathers.  To  secure  the  new  acquisitions  from 
rebellion,  large  colonies  of  from  8,000  to  10,000 
individuals,  from  tried  and  faithful  provinces, 
were  settled  in  the  subjugated  territory,  in  place 
of  an  equal  number  removed  to  make  place  for 
them  to  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  to  re- 
concile these  colonists  to  their  new  conditions, 
they  were  invested  with  many  privileges,  and 
treated  with  marked  partiality.  Thus  by  a  com- 
plex system  of  liberality  and  severity,  persuasion 
and  force,  the  inca  empire  was  not  only  extend- 
ed, but  the  conquered  nations  effectually  amal- 
gamated and  moulded  into  a  compact  whole. — 
But  while  the  civil  and  social  systems  developed 
by  the  incas  were  well  adapted  to  physical 
amelioration  of  the  people,  they  were  not  suited 
to  their  intellectual  development.  Not  content 
with  concentrating  in  themselve*  the  functions 
of  government  and  religion,  tne  inca  stock 
monopolized  also  the  advantages  of  instruction 
and  all  that  there  was  of  science.  The  people 
were  taught  to  regard  them  with  reverence  as 
the  sons  of  heaven,  the  sources  of  power,  and 
the  fountains  of  intelligence.  Destitute  how- 
ever of  a  written  language,  the  incas  themselves 
were  unable  to  perpetuate  ideas  and  accumu- 
late knowledge.  Their  wisdom  was  chiefly 
political  and  practical.  Territorial  extension 
being  their  leading  object,  military  science  re- 
ceived their  closest  attention.  But  none  were 
highly  educated,  even  in  this  department,  except 
the  young  men  of  the  privileged  race.  When 
the  reigning  inca  died,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
"called  home  to  the  mansion  of  his  father,  the 
sun,"  his  body  was  embalmed  and  invested  with 
royal  robes,  seated  in  a  chair  of  gold,  in  the 
great  temple  of  the  sun  in  Cuzco.  His  obse- 
quies were  performed  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
and  a  large  number  of  his  attendants  and  con- 
cubines, sometimes  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dreds, were  made  to  die  with  him,  in  order  to 
bear  him  company  in  his  new  state  of  existence. 
— Altogether,  it  may  be  said,  the  incas  originat- 
ed civil  and  social  institutions  of  much  perfec- 
tion, possessing,  in  the  language  of  Prescott, 
"  an  indefinite  power  of  expansion,  and  suited  to 
the  most  flourishing  condition  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  to  its  infant  fortunes." 

INCENSE.     See  Frankincense. 

INCEST,  carnal  commerce  between  a  man 
and  woman  who  are  related  to  each  other  in 


any  of  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is 
prohibited  by  law.  It  rests  with  positive  law 
to  determine  these  degrees ;  for  although  mar- 
riages between  those  nearly  related  are  clearly 
opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be  so. 
With  rare  exceptions,  all  civilized  communities 
have  agreed  in  regarding  marriage  between 
those  lineally  related  as  unnatural  and  offen- 
sive ;  but  beyond  this  point  rules  and  opinions 
have  been  various.  Of  the  writers  who  have 
argued  this  question,  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  work 
upon  the  Eoman  law  is  perhaps  most  elaborate 
and  ingenious.  He  holds  that  it  is  not  with  the 
case  of  lineal  relationship  alone  that  the  law  of 
nature  is  concerned;  that,  in  proportion  as  other 
relatives  approach  in  nearness  to  the  paternal 
or  fraternal  relation,  marriages  between  them 
are  to  be  more  or  less  severely  denounced  ; 
and  finally,  that  the  first  point  at  which  inter- 
marriage between  kindred  is  consistent  with 
propriety  is  that  fixed  by  the  civil  law,  to  wit, 
the  fourth  degree,  according  to  the  computation 
of  that  system.  By  this  rule  the  Roman  law 
permitted  the  marriage  of  the  children  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  (Inst.  i.  10)  ;  so  did  the  Le- 
vitical  law  (Levit.  xviii.  6-20 ;  Numb,  xxxvi. 
10,11) ;  and  so  did  the  church  of  Rome  until  the 
time  of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  when  a  new  mode 
of  computation  was  devised,  by  which  second 
and  third  cousins  were  brought  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees.  The  rule  of  the  Eoman  law 
is  generally  observed  also  in  the  positive  law 
systems  of  modern  states.  In  England  and  the 
United  States  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  cer- 
tainly lawful,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  practice. 
But  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject of  late,  and  powerful  arguments,  resting 
upon  unquestionable  and  significant  facts,  have 
been  urged  against  the  expediency,  to  say  no 
more,  of  marriages  between  blood  relations. 
It  seems  to  be  established  as  a  general,  if  not 
universal  rule,  that  such  relation  between  pa- 
rents, especially  if  it  be  as  near  as  that  of  first 
cousins,  may  entail  upon  the  offspring  mischiev- 
ous consequences,  bodily  or  mental,  or  both ; 
and  the  ill  effect  of  what  is  called  "breeding 
in"  among  animals  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  a  universal  law. 

INCHBALD,  Elizabeth,  an  English  actress, 
dramatist,  and  novelist,  born  at  Standingfield, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  in  1753,  died 
in  Kensington,  Aug.  1,  1821.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  named  Simpson,  who  died 
when  she  was  in  her  16th  year.  She  then  went 
to  London  and  sought  an  engagement  at  the 
theatres,  but  without  success.  She  finally  ob- 
tained a  place  at  a  county  theatre,  and  soon 
after  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  a  comedian,  much 
her  senior  in  age.  On  the  stage  her  beauty  and 
abilities  commanded  success.  After  some  years 
of  uninterrupted  happiness,  her  husband  died, 
and  a  few  years  later,  in  1789,  she  retired  from 
the  boards  and  devoted  herself  to  literature.  In 
this  new  pursuit  she  was  equally  successful. 
She  wrote  in  all  19  plays,  for  which  she  re- 
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ceived  various  sums  from  £100  to  £700  each. 
She  also  edited  the  "British  Theatre,"  a  collec- 
tion of  plays  (47  vols.,  London,  1808-'15).  A 
few  of  her  own  pieces,  as  the  "  Wedding  Day" 
and  "  Wives  as  They  Are,"  still  hold  their  place 
on  the  English  stage.  Her  novels,  "A  Simple 
Story"  and  "  Nature  and  Art,"  once  enjoyed 
even  a  higher  popularity  than  her  dramatic 
writings,  and  are  still  admired.  She  died  pos- 
sessed of  £6,000,  which  she  bequeathed  chiefly 
to  Human  Catholic  charities.  She  wrote  an 
autobiography  which  she  caused  to  be  destroy- 
ed. The  "Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1833)  was  compiled  from  her  jour- 
nal, covering  a  period  of  50  years. 

INCLEDON,  Bexjamin  Charles,  an  English 
singer,  born  at  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  in  1764, 
died  in  Worcester,  Feb.  11,  1826.  He  acquired 
his  earliest  musical  education  in  the  choir  of 
Exeter  cathedral,  and  subsequently,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  navy,  by  his  vocal  abilities  attracted 
the  notice  of  Lord  Hervey  and  other  officers, 
who  persuaded  him  to  go  upon  the  stage.  He 
attracted  little  attention  at  first ;  but  having 
been  instructed  by  Rauzzini  at  Bath,  he  made 
his  debut  in  London  in  1790  in  the  "Poor 
Gentleman,"  with  great  success,  and  for  25 
years  remained  unrivalled  as  a  ballad  singer. 
His  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  and  tho  manly  grace 
with  which  he  rendered  "  Black-Eyed  Susan," 
"  Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  "The  Storm,"  and  other 
old  English  songs,  has  never  been  surpassed. 
His  favorite  part  upon  the  stage  was  "  Mac- 
heath,"  which,  it  was  said,  he  would  have  risen 
from  his  bed  at  midnight  to  perform.  In  1817 
he  made  a  musical  tour  in  the  United  States, 
but  his  voice  was  beginning  to  yield  to  age  and 
an  irregular  course  of  living,  and  the  enterprise 
was  not  very  successful. 

INCLINE D  PLANE.     See  Mechanics. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH,  a  fabric  woven 
with  threads  of  asbestus,  and  described  in  the 
article  on  that  substance.  Cloth  of  ordinary 
materials  is  rendered  partially  incombustible  by 
the  application  of  certain  saline  solutions,  as  of 
alum,  borax,  phosphate  of  soda,  &c,  in  com- 
bination with  starch.  These  cannot  prevent 
the  decomposition  of  the  material  by  heat,  but 
their  action  is  to  check  the  rapid  spreading  of 
flame  and  limit  its  effect  to  the  point  of  the 
fabric  which  it  touches.  They  are  therefore 
called  anti-flammable  salts.  The  method  of 
applying  them  is  to  soak  the  fabrics  in  their 
solutions.  Curtains  of  theatres  and  of  beds 
may  thus  be  protected,  and  paper  hangings 
and  scenery  by  using  a  strong  size  instead  of 
starch.  The  weight  and  stiffness  imparted  by 
the  application  render  it  objectionable  for  cloth- 
ing. MM.  Dcebereiner  and  (Eisner,  in  the  Re- 
pertoire de  chimie,  remark  that  fine  and  light 
tissues  cannot  be  treated  by  the  same  agents 
employed  for  wood  and  coarse  stuffs.  Borax 
renders  fine  textile  fabrics  stiff;  it  causes  dust, 
and  will  swell  out  under  the  smoothing  iron, 
and  moreover  weakens  the  fibres;  alum  also  pro- 
duces the  same  effects.    Soluble  glass  stiffens  the 


stuff  and  deprives  it  of  elasticity  and  tenacity. 
Phosphate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  saturating 
the  biphosphate  of  lime  with  liquid  ammonia,  is 
highly  recommended  on  many  accounts,  but  it 
is  liable  to  decompose  under  the  iron  of  the 
laundress,  impeding  the  operation  of  ironing; 
and  it  is  also  an  expensive  salt  in  the  quantities 
required.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  advantage- 
ously substituted  for  it  on  the  score  of  cost, 
being  worth  only  about  £  as  much,  but  this  also 
is  liable  to  decompose  by  ironing ;  and  both  are 
dissolved  out  in  washing.  In  consequence  of 
the  numerous  accidents  reported  in  the  London 
papers  from  light  dresses  and  curtains  taking 
lire,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Professor 
Graham,  master  of  the  mint,  by  desire  of  her 
majesty,  in  1859,  to  investigate  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  guarding  against  these  disasters. 
Messrs.  Versmann  and  Oppenheim  undertook 
this  charge,  and  in  the  laboratory,  the  laundry, 
and  various  muslin  manufactories,  the  effects 
of  more  than  40  different  salts  were  tested  by 
them.  In  the  experiments  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  whole  pieces  of  muslin  (8  to  16  yards 
long)  were  dipped  into  a  solution  containing  10 
per  cent,  of  this  salt,  and  dried  in  the  hydro- 
extractor.  The  preparation  had  no  effect  upon 
the  colors,  except  to  render  madder  purple  pale; 
and  the  results  with  these  and  with  several  dress- 
es treated  with  the  same  salt  were  very  satisfac- 
tory. Phosphate  of  ammonia  gave  a  chalky 
finish,  but  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  the 
finish  was  traasparent.  Other  pieces  prepared 
with  the  latter  salt  were  shown  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  inventions  of  the  society  of  arts,  which 
after  a  period  of  6  months  were  unaffected  in 
color  or  texture.  On  account  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  this  salt  required,  the  objectionable 
effect  of  the  hot  iron  is  not  so  serious ;  it  can- 
not, however,  be  entirely  avoided.  At  the 
Kirkton  bleach  works,  Neilston,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  has  been  applied  upon  a  large  scale 
for  rendering  muslins  non-inflammable,  and 
pieces  of  the  finest  quality  are  not  injured  by 
it.  The  salt  finally  selected  as  the  most  efficient 
in  every  respect,  and  the  one  now  in  constant 
use  in  her  majesty's  laundry,  is  the  tungstate 
of  soda.  Without  injuring  the  strength  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  fabric,  it  allows  the  hot  iron 
to  pass  smoothly  over  the  surface  of  the  pre- 
pared material,  and  affords  a  perfect  guaranty 
against  the  effects  of  flame,  and  is  moreover  not 
easily  removed  by  washing.  The  best  method 
of  using  it  is  to  dilute  a  concentrated  neutral 
solution  of  tungstate  of  soda  with  water,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  28°  Twaddell,  and  then  add  3  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  soda,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  keep  the  salt  from  decomposing  and  form- 
ing a  bitungstate,  which  tends  to  separate  by 
crystallizing.  The  increase  of  weight  in  muslin, 
not  starched,  prepared  with  a  solution  of  10  per 
cent,  of  tungstate  of  soda,  is  found  to  be  27  per 
cent. ;  and  with  one  of  7  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  about  18  per  cent.  The  report  of 
Messrs.  Versmann  and  Oppenheim  was  read  be- 
fore the  British  association  at  Aberdeen,  Sept. 
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15,  1859.   See  "  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts," 
Dec.  30,  1859. 

INCUBATION.     See  Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  281. 

INCUNABULA  (Lat.,cradle),  in  bibliography, 
books  printed  prior  to  about  1500  (according  to 
Panzer,  prior  to  1536),  of  which  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  15,000.  The  fullest  account 
of  them  is  found  in  Ludwig  Hain's  Eepertorium 
Bibliograplricum,  in  quo  Libri  Omnes  ab  Arte 
TypograpMca  inrenta  usque  ad  Annum  MD. 
Typis  expressi  Online  Alphabetico  recensentur 
(2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1826-'38). 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  N.  co.  of  Arkansas, 
bounded  E.  by  Black  river,  and  traversed  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  White  river ;  area,  1,050  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  8,625,  of  whom  1,051  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  very  uneven  surface,  well 
wooded  with  pine  and  other  timber.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  185-1  were 
501,750  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  15,490  of  wheat, 
57,399  of  oats,  and  1,541  bales  of  cotton.  Black 
marble  is  found  here.     Capital,  Batesville. 

INDEPENDENCE,  the  capital  of  Jackson 
co.,  Mo.,  situated  near  the  TV.  frontier  of  the 
state,  5  m.  S.  from  the  Missouri  river,  and  165 
m.  TV.  N.  TV.  from  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  in  1853, 
about  2,500.  It  contains  several  churches, 
newspaper  offices,  and  hotels,  and  derives  a 
profitable  trade  from  its  position  as  an  entrepot 
between  New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  the  eastern 
states,  and  a  place  of  outfit  for  emigrant  trains 
to  Oregon  and  California.  A  railroad  not  yet 
finished  is  to  connect  it  with  Jefferson  City  and 
Kansas  City.  The  Mormons  regard  this  place 
and  the  surrounding  country  as  the  destined 
seat  of  the  saints,  and  as  the  holy  land  where 
they  will  at  no  distant  day  be  gathered.  They 
settled  there  in  1837,  but  were  expelled  by  the 
people  of  Missouri,  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois 
and  afterward  in  Utah.  But  to  this  day  they 
profess  their  expectation  of  eventually  settling 
at  Independence. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  Protestant  sect  holding 
Congregationalist  views,  which  arose  in  England 
in  the  16th  century.  The  sect  owed  its  origin 
in  1586  to  Robert  Brown,  an  English  clergy- 
man, who  terminated  a  long  life  in  Northamp- 
ton gaol  in  1630.  They  were  at  first  called 
Brownists,  but  their  discipline  having  been  mod- 
ified by  John  Robinson  and  Henry  Jacob,  who 
had  been  connected  with  him,  they  took  the 
name  of  Independents,  and  rapidly  spread  over 
England.  From  Holland  a  body  of  them  car- 
ried their  tenets  to  America  in  1620.  They 
flourished  in  England  during  the  common- 
wealth, Cromwell  himself  being  in  their  com- 
munion ;  but  on  the  restoration  the  act  of 
uniformity,  passed  in  1662,  excluded  1,900  of 
their  ministers  from  office.  The  act  of  tolera- 
tion, in  1689,  freed  dissenters  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  their 
worship,  and  in  1691  a  union  was  effected  be- 
tween the  English  Presbyterians  and  Independ- 
ents. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  repeal  of 
the  test  and  corporation  acts  in  1828,  that  the 
English  Independents,  with   other  dissenters, 


were  freed  from  all  civil  disabilities.    (See  CON- 
GREGATIONALISM, Vol.  V.  pp.   609-'10.) 

INDE.X  LIBRORUM  PROHIBITORUM 
(Lat.),  a  catalogue  of  the  books  which  Ro- 
man Catholic  discipline  forbids  its  followers  to 
read,  as  prejudicial  to  faith  and  good  morals. 
It  is  prepared  by  a  congregation  of  cardinals 
and  theologians  at  Rome  designed  for  this 
special  purpose.  Such  prohibitions  appear  in 
the  early  history  of  the  church,  the  council  of 
Carthage  (400)  having  forbidden  the  reading 
of  pagan  authors.  In  1546  the  university  of 
Louvain  prepared  a  list  of  the  works  that 
were  deemed  pernicious,  and  this  example  was 
soon  followed  at  Venice,  Paris,  Cologne,  and 
other  cities.  In  1557  Pope  Paul  IV.  caused  a 
catalogue  to  be  prepared  by  the  inquisition  at 
Rome,  which  is  usually  called  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  index.  It  was  enlarged  and  reduced 
to  a  regular  form  by  a  commission  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  whose  index  appeared  with  the 
sanction  of  Pius  IV.  in  1564.  It  was  again  en- 
larged by  Clement  VIII.  in  1593.  The  congre- 
gation of  the  index  was  instituted  at  Romo  by 
Sixtus  V.,  and  was  established  as  it  now  exists 
by  Pius  V.  The  3  portions  of  the  index  con- 
tain respectively  all  books  by  heretics  which 
involve  errors  or  treat  expressly  of  religion,  all 
books  by  Catholics  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
faith  and  to  good  morals,  and  all  anonymous 
works  involving  pernicious  doctrines.  Bishops 
have  the  right  to  permit  educated  persons  to 
read  the  prohibited  books.  Beside  the  Index 
Librorum  Prohibitomm,  there  is  the  Index t 
Expurgatorius  (or  Librorum  Expurgandorum), 
containing  a  list  of  books  prohibited  until  cer- 
tain passages  be  eliminated  from  them.  In 
Austria  and  some  other  Catholic  countries,  the 
index  is  authoritative  only  when  confirmed  by 
the  civil  government.  The  latest  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1819,  has  since  been  much  enlarged. 

INDIA.     See  East  Indies,  and  Hindostan. 

INDIA  RUBBER.     See  Caoutchouc 

INDIAN  CORN.     See  Maize. 

INDIAN  LANGUAGES,  Asiatic.  India 
this  side  of  the  Ganges  was  divided  by  the  Vin- 
dhya  range  of  mountains,  in  the  earliest  historic 
times,  into  two  areas,  as  regards  its  ethnological 
and  glossological  relations.  The  northern  region 
comprehended  the  Aryan  stock,  whose  branches 
were  spread  westward  under  the  name  of  the 
Indo-European  family  of  languages.  The  south- 
ern portion  consisted  of  the  autochthonic  race 
with  their  idioms.  At  present  it  is  also  divided 
into  two  areas  by  a  limit  which  wavers  between 
two  lines  running  from  TV.  to  E.,  the  one  from 
near  Bombay  to  Ganjam,  tho  other  from  near 
Goa  to  Chicacole.  The  city  of  Beeder,  lat.  19° 
N.,  long.  78°  E.,  is  the  point  at  which  several  of 
its  modern  languages  meet.  Uttaradis  (north- 
ern region)  was  the  land  of  the  Aryans  who  had 
come  from  the  West  (see  Sanscrit),  and  who, 
after  having  there  developed  their  institutions 
(see  Brahma),  invaded  the  Dravida-desa  (Dec- 
can),  or  southern  country,  and  Ceylon.  San- 
scrit writings  enumerate  a  twofold  quinary  stock 
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of  Brahmins,  viz. :  the  Pancha-Ganda  (5  dis- 
tricts) in  the  N.  and  E.,  and  the  Pancha-Dravida 
(5  southern).  Sanscrit  grammarians  considered 
all  Dravidan  languages  as  Pracrit  (vulgar,  pro- 
vincial dialect)  or  low  Sanscrit,  corrupted  by 
indigenous  languages;  but  Ellis  proved  (1820) 
that  they  constitute  a  family  of  their  own,  which 
has  been  affected  by  both  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Pracrit  of  the  north.  All  indigenous  Dravidan 
tongues  are  commonly  called  Pracrit;  although 
the  genuine  Pracrit  coexisted  witli  the  Sanscrit, 
and  has  its  own  literature  of  books,  as  well  as 
of  inscriptions  of  the  3d  century  B.  0.  The 
Indian  languages  of  Asia  comprise  3  groups, 
Sanscritoid,  Arabized  Pracritoid,  and  Dravidan. 
A.  On  the  Indian  languages  of  Sanscrit  origin 
materials  may  be  found  in  catalogues  of  oriental 
books  by  Parbury,  Allen,  Howell,  Stuart,  and 
others ;  in  McKenzie's  collection  of  manuscripts, 
&c,  Vans  Kennedy's  researches  (not  always 
trustworthy),  Carl  Putter's  geography,  and  many 
works  on  ethnology.  These  languages  are  the 
following  24,  according  to  Lassen.  I.  In  the N. 
E.  of  India:  1.  The  Assamese,  on  the  Brahma- 
pootra, akin  to  Hindostanee,  in  two  branches, 
the  Decan-gol  (southern)  and  Uttar-gol  (north- 
ern). The  title  of  the  rajah  of  old  was  dshaya- 
dhvadja-sinJia  (victory-flag-lion) ;  and  he  also 
called  himslf  svergi  (heavenly),  the  inhabitants 
being  Cultans,  those  of  the  north  Miro-metshmi 
and  Dereng ;  also  rude  mountain  tribes,  Senile 
and  Nanak,  whose  language  differs  from  the 
Assamese.  2.  Bengalee  (see  Bengalee).  3. 
Maithilee  or  Tirhutiya,  Tirabhucti,  between  the 
Coosy  and  Gunduck,  tributaries  of  the  Ganges, 
and  S.  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  akin  to 
the  Bengalee,  with  similar  letters.  4.  Orissan 
(Odhradesa,  Uriya,  Autcali),  S.  W.  of  Bengal, 
around  Cuttack  on  the  Mahanuddy ;  it  resem- 
bles the  Bengalee.  There  is  a  grammar  of  it 
by  Su,tton  (1841).  II.  At  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alaya :  5.  Nepaulese ;  the  people  of  some  parts 
of  Nepaul  are  very  skilful  in  writing.  6.  Kosa- 
lese,  N.  of  Oude,  about  Almora.  7.  Dogusee, 
between  Almora  and  Cashmere.  8.  Cashme- 
rian,  resembling  the  Mahratta  tongue.  III.  In 
the  N.  W.  regions :  9.  Punjaubee,  the  idiom  of 
Lahore;  it  possesses  Tcheah  and  teppas  (vocal 
music),  and  is  employed  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Sikhs  (learners,  scholars ;  from  Sanscrit 
8ikshd,  learning,  and  one  of  the  6  sciences  at- 
tached to  the  Vedas),  in  letters  called  guru- 
mukhi,  a  corrupt  Devanagari.  This  idiom  has 
only  2  genders,  no  dual,  and  has  altered  many 
Sanscrit  significations  of  words.  There  are 
grammars  by  W.  Carey  (Serampore,  1812)  and 
Leach  (Bombay,  1838),  and  a  dictionary  by 
Starkey  (Calcutta,  1850).  10.  Mooltanee,  or 
Vuchee,  on  the  middle  Indus,  "W.  of  the  preced- 
ing, formerly  spoken  by  Rajpoots  and  Jauts. 
This,  as  well  as  the  Punjaubee,  contains  many 
Persian  words  and  phrases.  11.  Sindhee,  on  the 
lower  Indus,  and  about  its  mouths,  in  two  dia- 
lects. It  is  also  called  Tatta,  from  Samudra- 
tatha  (sea  shore).  There  is  a  grammar  by  W. 
H.  Wathen  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So- 


ciety" (1837),  and  a  dictionary  by  Stack  (Bom- 
bay, 1849).  IV.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan  : 
12.  Cutchee  (Sanscrit  catchha,  watery,  marshy), 
on  the  peninsular  projection  W.  of  the  following; 
also  spoken  by  Banshans  out  of  India.  13.  Gu- 
zeratee  (Sanscrit  gurdjjara,  musical,  and  rdshtra, 
country),  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  on  the  isl- 
ands of  Diu,  Salsette,  and  Bombay,  on  the  coasts 
opposite  to  them,  and  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Nerbudda.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Parsees  in  the 
cities,  where  it  is  much  contaminated  by  Male- 
baric  and  other  languages,  owing  to  the  extent 
of  their  commerce.  There  is  a  grammar  by 
Dr.  Robert  Drummond  (Bombay,  1808),  and  a 
lexicon  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Kazim  (Bombay, 
1846).  14.  Concanee,  on  the  low  shores  from 
Bombay  to  Goa,  and  in  the  parallel  Ghauts, 
where  it  is  called  Ballagate.  It  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  dialect  of  the  Mahrattee.  S.  of 
it  is  the  Tulava,  a  Dravidan  tongue.  V.  In 
the  interior,  i.  e.,  in  Rajpootana:  15.  Bikanee- 
ree.  16.Marvaree.  17.  Jeypooree.  18.  Udaya- 
pooree.  19.  Harootee,  formerly  Sarasvatee,  a 
Pracrit  dialect.  20.  Vraja-bhasha  (or  Braja- 
bhakha,  or  merely  Bridj,  cow-pen  language),  in 
the  Doab  (between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna),  in 
the  province^of  Agra.  It  is  the  offspring  of 
the  Saurasenee  Pracrit  dialect,  abounds  in  San- 
scrit words,  and  has  produced  the  Hindee.  A 
work  on  the  general  principles  of  its  inflections 
has  been  published  by  Shri  LulluLal-kavi  (Cal- 
cutta, 1811).  21.  Malavee,  on  the  table-land  of 
Malwah.  22.  Bandelakhandee,  in  Bundelcund. 
23.  Magadhee,  in  Bahar.  VI.  S.  of  the  Vin- 
dhya  range  :  24.  Maharashtree  (great  country's 
tongue),  or  Mahrattee,  extending  with  varying 
breadth  fromBejapoor  and  Oojein  eastward,  or 
between  the  Kistnah  and  Nerbudda,  to  the 
mountains  that  separate  the  interior  from  Ba- 
har, Orissa,  and  Bengal;  spoken  by  about  6,- 
000,000  persons.  This  language  originated  in 
the  north  of  India,  and  was  preserved  by  the 
Vedic  doctrine ;  while  with  the  restoration  of 
Brahminism  by  Sevajee  (17th  century)  the 
southern  Hindostanee  was  adopted  by  his  fol- 
lowers. It  is  a  harsh,  dull-sounding,  grave 
idiom,  with  mutilated  Sanscrit  words  and  flex- 
ions (though  less  so  than  the  Bengalee),  many 
Persian  substantives,  and  some  autochthonic 
remains,  rich  in  cerebral  sounds.  Particles  and 
auxiliary  words  supply  the  place  of  grammati- 
cal forms.  Though  its  syntax  is  like  that  of 
Hindostanee,  its  derivations  are  more  logical 
and  from  its  own  primitives.  Some  of  its  many 
dialects  are  the  Bejapooree  and  Uadee  in  Mal- 
wah, Desh  in  the  Deccan,  Sataree  (a  mixture 
of  all),  &c.  Its  scanty  literature  is  of  two 
kinds :  Pracritic,  in  versions  from  Sanscrit,  and 
the  modern,  in  versions  from  English,  &c. 
There  are  grammars  of  the  Mahrattee  by  W. 
Carey  (Serampore,  1808),  R.  Drummond  (Bom- 
bay, 1808),  J.  R.  Ballantyne  (Edinburgh,  1839), 
T.  Stevenson  (Bombay,  1843),  and  one  in  Por- 
tuguese (Rome,  1778,  and  Lisbon,  1805);  and 
dictionaries  by  J.  T.  Molesworth,  T.  and  G. 
Candy  (Bombay,  1831,  1849),  Vans  Kennedy 
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(1834),  and  Mahratta-Kosh  by  a  Pundit.  It 
has  two  kinds  of  letters :  the  balbodh  (balaband- 
ic),  a  modified  Devanagari,  for  sacred  and  seri- 
ous treatises,  and  the  modi  (mur)  for  common 
purposes ;  the  alphabet  consists  of  44  charac- 
ters. B.  Before  the  Mohammedan  invasion 
the  district  of  Vraja,  around  the  city  of  Agra, 
aild  the  poetic  region  of  Muttra,  surpassed  all 
others  in  elegance  of  diction.  After  these,  Kasi 
(now  Benares)  and  Allahabad  also  became  cele- 
brated for  their  idiom,  which  eventually  be- 
came the  Hindee,  retaining  many  Sanscrit 
words  unaltered,  others  stripped  of  the  final 
vowels,  others  syncopated,  and  most  changed 
by  metaphony.  This  language  had  3  dialects : 
a,  the  Khari-boli  (pure  language)  or  Tenth,  in 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  especially  at  Patna  ;  b, 
the  Des-bhasha  (country  speech)  ;  and  c,  the 
Putbi-bhasha  (oriental  tongue),  in  Oude  and 
Benares.  It  extended  over  the  whole  north  of 
India  in  the  9th  century,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  language  of  the  Indian  middle  age,  being 
thus  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient 
pure  Aryan  and  the  Hindostanee.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  the  ancient  Pracrit.  Its  last 
form,  before  it  was  merged  into  Hindostanee,  is, 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  Hindee  or  Hindu vee, 
which  has  a  less  admixture  of  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian than  the  following.  In  its  older  form  it 
has  4  masculine  and  as  many  feminine  declen- 
sions ;  it  has  6  tenses,  and  denotes  the  persons 
of  verbs  by  preceding  pronouns.  Colebrooke 
derived  the  Hindostanee  from  the  idiom  of  the 
once  powerful  Kanyacubyas  (the  people  of 
Kanoje),  which  was  identical  with  the  Vraja- 
bhasha.  The  Hindostanee  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  district ;  for  it  is  spoken  by  all  Mussul- 
mans in  India  and  by  very  many  Hindoos,  by  all 
well  informed  persons  in  addition  to  the  local 
vernacular  tongues,  especially  in  the  north  and 
centre  of  Hindostan,  most  particularly  at  Delhi, 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  Deccan.  It  is  known  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges,  from  Bokhara  and  Thibet  to  Cape  Co- 
morin.  It  is  sporadically  known  out  of  India, 
as  for  instance  in  Aracan,  in  the  Maldive  and 
Laccadive  islands,  in  many  ports  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  and  even  at  Mecca,  as  a  sort  of 
lingua  franca.  The  Hindostanee  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  French  in  its  mode  of  extension  ; 
and  as  it  is  understood  by  almost  100,000,000 
people,  it  is  second  only  to  the  Chinese  in  ex- 
tent. It  is  less  known  to  the  country  people, 
especially  in  the  Dravidan  area,  than  to  soldiers, 
merchants,  and  travellers.  The  Malabars  call 
it  Tuluk  (proud,  from  the  Moguls),  and  the 
Portuguese  named  it  lingoa  dos  Moros,  as  they 
applied  the  term  Moor  indiscriminately  to  Arabs, 
Persians,  Mongols,  and  Turks.  It  arose  by  the 
admixture  of  words  and  phrases  taken  from  the 
tongues  of  those  Mohammedans  with  the  Aryan 
idioms,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Ghuznevide  sultan  Mahmood 
(997-1028),  then  of  the  establishment  of  Behran 
at  Lahore  (1145),  of  Turkish  dynasties  at  Delhi, 
&c.     It  was  much  cultivated  under  the  munifi- 


cent Great  Mogul  Akbar  (1558-1605),  under  his 
son  Jehanghir  (T605-'27),  under  Aurungzebe 
(1658-1707),  and  Shah  Allum,  who  had  made 
it  their  court  language  in  place  of  the  Per- 
sian. It  is  the  heir  of  the  Sanscrit  in  litera- 
ture ;  it  was  made  the  official  language  of  the 
British  possessions  in  1 835,  and  was  taught  at  the 
civil  college  of  Haileybury,  as  it  is  at  the  military 
institution  at  Addiscombe,  in  England,  and  in 
the  universities  of  London,  Paris,  &c.  The  Hin- 
dostanee consists  of  two  dialects,  viz. :  1,  the 
northern  or  Ordu-zuban  (Turkish,  camp  lan- 
guage), purest  at  Delhi,  and,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  at  Lucknow ;  2,  the  Dakhnee 
(southern)  or  Gudjree  (market)  of  Hyderabad 
and  other  courts,  with  Dravidan  words.  The 
so  called  Moorish  is  a  jargon  composed  of  Hin- 
dostanee with  words  and  phrases  taken  from 
many  other  languages,  especially  from  Portu- 
guese ;  a  sort  of  lingua  franca,  spoken  by  tho 
rabble  in  seaports,  &c,  and  confounded  by  Le- 
bedeff  (1801),  Hadley  (1809),  and  others  with 
the  Ordu.  The  Hindostanee  is  written  either 
in  the  Devanagari  (which  is  preferred  by  Brah- 
mins), with  some  modifications,  the  32  letters 
of  the  Arabo-Persian  also  modified  by  ligatures, 
&c,  in  order  to  represent  49  sounds  (8  vowels, 
2  dipthongs,  ai  and  au,  3  semi-vowels,  h,  y,  o,  and 
36  consonants).  This  language  employs  some- 
times the  Arabic  article  el,  but  more  frequently 
none,  as  beta,  son ;  mard,  man,  &c.  Declension 
is  twofold,  either  by  inflexion  or  with  preposi- 
tions or  postpositions ;  denoting  (beside  our 
cases)  locative,  social,  instrumental,  causative, 
and  communicative  relations,  &c.  The  4  declen- 
sions, reducible  to  2,  are:  a.  Beta,  Lat.  filius  ; 
beteka  (ke  or  hi),  filii ;  bcteko,  filio  and  fili- 
um  ;  betere,  ofili ;  betcse,  cum  filio  ;  betckune, 
pro  filio  ;  betcsibi.  a  filio  ;  betepur,  ajmd  fili- 
um ;  betemen,  in  filio,  and  so  on  by  postposi- 
tions, as  pas,  prope  ;  marc,  per,  &c. ;  plural : 
bete, filii;  beto,o filii ;  and  beton with  all  post- 
positions for  all  other  cases  or  relations,  b. 
Nouns  ending  with  a  consonant  are  declined 
without  a  suffixed  vowel,  unless  in  the  plural 
on,  and  with  the  same  postpositions.  There  aro 
7  adventitious  particles,  as  exemplified  in  larka, 
Lat.  puer,  plur.  larke,  pueri ;  larki,  puella, 
gen.  larkiyan,  pxiella>;  plur.  kitaben,  libri;  plur. 
larkiyon,  puellce  ;  larko,  o  pueri.  The  suffixes 
hi,  i  signify  self,  very,  just  as;  thus  :  Ubc  tu  hi 
ja,  Go  thyself.  There  are  2  genders,  masculine 
and  feminine.  Among  adjectives  the  suffix  sa 
denotes  similitude,  and  is  often  used ;  thus,  kala- 
sa  glwra,  blackish  horse.  Comparison  is  ex- 
pressed by  se,  than,  or  by  repeating  the  adjec- 
tive, as  gori  gori  larki,  fine  fine  girl  (very  fine 
girl);  there  are  also  Persian  forms,  as  bih, 
good;  bihter,  better;  bihterin, best;  and  Arabic, 
as  fazil,  Lat.  doctus ;  vfzul,  doctior ;  fuzzal, 
doctissimus.  Pronouns:  main,  Lat.  ego ;  me-ra, 
mei ;  majhko,  mihi,  mdjh-e,  me,  &c. ;  ham,  nos  ; 
ham-ara,  nostri ;  hamon,  nobis ;  hamen,  ?ws,  &c. 
Tain,  tu  ;  tera,  tui;  tdjh-ko,  tibi,  &c. ;  tom,vos ; 
tumh-ara,  vestri;  tdmhon-ko,  vobis  ;  tamhen,  ros, 
&c.     Yih,  is,  ea,  id  ;  iska,  ejus  ;  isko  ;  ise,  eum, 
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&c.  Ye,  they  ;  inhon-l-a,  their,  &c.  Vdh,  Me, 
&c.;  cis-l-a,  illius,  &c.  Ye,  those;  dnhon-ka, 
of  those,  &c. ;  ap,  self;  Jcaon?  who,  what? 
Oblique  cases,  his,  with  postpositions ;  all  other 
Interrogative^  begin  with  7c  (as  the  Latin  with 
q).  The  2d  person  of  the  imperative  is  the 
theme  of  the  verb.  The  paradigm  of  conjuga- 
tion by  suffixing  employs  the  following  syllables 
in  all  persons : 


Masc.  &  inflect,  fern. 

Masc.     fem. 

Infln.,  gerund  / 
noun. s 

-na     -ne       -nl 

-ta      -te         -tl 
-a       -e          -I 
-an-e  -e-(m.  &  fem 
-ga                   -gl 
-ke  (kar,  e,  karke, 

) 

-no     -nin 

-te      -tin 
-e        -Iu 
en-o-  -en  (m 
-ge      -gin 
karkar) 

-nlyan 

Pres't  1  also  par- 
Past     J    ticiple 
Imper.  and  aor. . 

-tiyan 
-iyan 
.  &f.) 

Fut.,  aft.  aorist.. 
Pluperfect    

-giyan 

The  postpositive  auxiliary  is  a  form  of  ho-na, 
Lat.  esse;  thus:  present,  hdn,  sum;  hae,  cs,  est; 
plural,  haen,  ho,  haen ;  for  the  BUbjnnotive: 
hanga,  sim ;  hoga,  sis,  sit ;  hoenge,  simus  and 
sint;  hoge,  sitis  (masc.  and  fem.),  &c.  There  are 
scarcely  any  anomalous  verbs.  Numerals :  eh, 
1 ;  do,  2 ;  tin,  3  ;  char,  4 ;  panch,  5 ;  ehha,  6 ;  sat, 
7;  ath,  8;  nao,  9;  das,  10;  egarah,  11;  harah, 
12;  terah,  13;  chaodah,  pandrah,  solah,  satrah, 
atharah,  dnnls ;  bis,  20;  tls,  30;  challs,  40;  pan- 
chas,  50 ;  sath,  60  ;  sattar,  70 ;  am,  80 ;  navve, 
90 ;  sao,  100,  &c.  The  language  is  rich  in 
many  significant  particles,  prefixes  as  well  as 
suffixes,  taken  from  Indian,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian sources.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
its  construction,  with  a  Latin  rendering : 

Aiyam  haen  javani     ke  jab  tak      balmr  7iae, 
Tempus  est     juventut-is    quo-usque  ver       est, 
Pirl        jo  ai       phir  to  khizqn       ashkar  hae. 
Senectus'si  venit  omnino  autumnus  evidens  est. 

.The  best  grammar  of  this  tongue  is  by  Garcin 
de  Tassy  (Paris,  1835)  ;  there  is  a  rudimentary 
grammar  by  W.  O.  Smyth  (London,  1824),  and 
there  are  dictionaries  by  Taylor  (Calcutta, 
1808),  W.  C.  Smyth,  abridged  from  Hunter's 
edition  of  the  preceding  work  (London,  1820), 
and  Shakspear  (1834).  See  also  hitikhdb-i- 
Ikwan-us,  &o.  (Ilindee  selections),  by  J.  Michael 
(London,  1829) ;  Nalclati  Hindi  (tales,  London, 
1829);  Muntalchabat-i- Hindi  (selections,  trans- 
lations, &c),  by  Shakspear  (London,  1834)  ;  and 
the  various  works  of  Dr.  John  Borthwick  Gil- 
christ. Among  the  most  celebrated  poets  in 
Hindostanee  are :  Mazted-i-daad  (1080),  Sadi 
(1250),  and  Khosran  of  Delhi  (14th  century). 
O.  Of  the  Dravidan  languages,  the  Telinga  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Orissan  and  the 
Mahrattee,  on  the  E.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
from  Ganjam  (lat.  19°)  to  Pulicat  (13°  20'),  oh 
the  W.  by  the  Carnataca,  on  the  S.  by  the  Ta- 
mil. It  is  separated  by  the  desert  of  the  Gonds 
on  the  Godavery  from  the  Mahrattee.  The  an- 
cient Telingana  was  divided  by  the  Godavery 
into  the  Andhra  and  Calinga.  Its  territory  com- 
prises the  Northern  Gircars,  a  great  part  of  the 
nizam's  territory,  the  whole  of  Cuddapah,  Bel- 
lary,  and  part  of  the  lower  Carnatic.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  Tamulic  language  is  the  Dravira- 


desa  in  the  Coromandel  (Cholamandala),  and 
extends  from  Pulicat  to  Cape  Comorin  {Cany a 
cumara,  virgin's  cape),  and  inland  beyond  the 
eastern  Ghauts  over  Barramahl,  in  Salem  as  far 
as  Coimbatore,  where  there  is  a  point  of  contact 
between  itself,  the  Carnataca,  and  Malayalmee. 
It  comprehends  part  of  Mysore  so  as  to  reach 
the  region  of  the  Mahrattee  in  the  N.  "W. 
The  Carnataca  spreads  over  the  table-land  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts,  from 
Coimbatore  through  Mysore  as  far  as  Bejapoor 
and  Boeder,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Mahrattee  and  the  Telinga  (lat.  19°,  long.  78°), 
being  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Concanee  and 
by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  M-ala- 
baric  tongue.  This  extends  from  Mount  Dilly, 
between  the  Tamulic  and  the  ocean,  as  far  as 
Comorin,  ascending  eastward  over  the  Ghauts. 
The  northern  strip  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the 
Tulava.  1.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  Tamil  (so 
named  from  the  river  Tamla),  often  confounded 
with  the  Malabaree,  and  spoken  by  about  10,- 
000,000  persons.  Tamils  inhabit  also  the  shore 
of  Ceylon,  between  Tchilav  and  Battacaloa, 
where  they  are  called  Malabars.  There  are 
two  dialects  of  it,  viz. :  a,  the  Shen  (high, 
pure)  Tamil,  with  a  complicated  system  of  conju- 
gations, though  of  few  tenses,  containing  scarce- 
ly any  Sanscrit,  and  little  known  by  the  com- 
mon people  ;  b,  the  Codun  (vulgar)  Tamil.  This 
language  is  the  principal  one  in  the  Deccan, 
and  either  the  mother  of  the  other  Dravidan 
idioms,  or  nearest  to  the  mother  of  all  of  them. 
It  has  words  of  its  own  for  all  natural  things, 
and  borrows  expressions  only  for  moral  or  me- 
taphysical notions.  It  may  even  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  Sanscrit ;  for  it 
has  some  sounds,  for  instance  the  cerebrals, 
which  were  originally  foreign  to  the  Sanscrit. 
It  also  had  16  characters  of  its  own,  which, 
however,  were  insufficient  for  all  its  sounds. 
There  is  a  college  at  Madura  where  it  is  taught. 
St.  Agattiyan  (Agastya,  in  the  Ramayana)  is 
said  to  have  been  its  inventor;  fragments  of  his 
grammar  are  yet  extant.  It  has  3  genders,  4 
declensions,  2  numbers,  invariable  adjectives, 
verbs  of  2  voices,  several  imperatives  (beside 
the  other  moods),  and  3  tenses.  Postpositions 
perform  the  functions  of  flexions.  Pronouns : 
nan,  en,  I ;  nin,  thou ;  avan,  aval,  atu,  he,  she, 
it ;  nam,  wo ;  nir,  nim,  you ;  avar,  they ;  », 
this ;  a,  that.  The  suffix  adu  denotes  posses- 
sion, as  enadu,  mine,  &c.  Numerals:  onru,  1; 
irandu,  2 ;  munru,  3 ;  nalu,  4 ;  anju,  5 ;  aru, 
G;  ezhu,  7;  ettu,  8;  ombadu,  9  ;  patta,  10,  &c. 
Examples  of  substantives:  al,  man;  talei,  head; 
han,  eye ;  pagal,  day  ;  pahalon,  sun  ;  neruppu, 
fire ;  tanni,  water,  &c.  The  construction  is 
most  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  a  single  verb  con- 
cludes the  sentence,  while  the  others  have  the 
form  of  gerunds  or  participles.  For  instance, 
Matt.  xii.  17:  "Which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying :  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I 
have  chosen,"  is  thus  rendered : 

Aver  shonnad    ed   endal:   Ido  iver  niin- 

Illc  (.Esaias)  loquendo    id   dicens :  Ecce  ilium  (qucm)  ego 
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Uriduconda  nammudeia,  panivideigarenumai  nammale 
eligendo         me-ua  serviens-que  me-ab 

Hnegicappaddaverumu  icuriar. 
amore-fautus  qui  est. 

This  kind  of  etymology  and  phraseology  reminds 
us  strongly  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Basque 
language,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Altai- 
Uralic  family  (see  Finnish  and  Hungakian 
Languages)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  many 
of  the  American  tongues  on  the  other.  2. 
At  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  Va- 
rangul  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Telingana, 
and  the  state  of  Golconda  followed  the  fallen 
empire.  The  Telinga  language  is  also  called 
Teluga,  Calanga,  Tenuga,  Trilinga,  Gentoo,  and 
Badaga,  and  is  spoken  by  about  14,000,000  peo- 
ple within  its  own  area,  as  well  as  by  the  de- 
scendants of  families  which  were  sent  by  the 
kings  of  Vidyanacjara  to  control  their  conquered 
subjects  in  the  Carnatic  and  other  parts  of  the 
Deccan.  The  people  call  themselves  Teluga- 
vaudlu  (Telugu  men),  but  are  named  Varug  by 
the  Malabars.  Their  language  is  soft,  and  con- 
tains all  the  sounds  of  Sanscrit,  with  more  words 
of  the  same  source  than  any  of  the  other  Dravi- 
dan  idioms.  Declension  is  by  suffixes;  the  conju- 
gation is  richer  than  that  of  the  Canarese.  Pro- 
nouns :  nenu,  I;  nivu,  thou;  vadu,  ame,  adi,  he 
she,  it ;  memu,  we ;  iniru,  you ;  varu,  they ;  nadi, 
my ;  nidi,  thy,  fee.  Numerals:  vocati,  1 ;  rendu, 
2  ;  mttdu,  3  ;  nalugu,  4 ;  ayidu,  5  ;  aru,  6 ;  edu, 
7 ;  enimidi,  8  ;  tommidi,  9 ;  padi,  10,  &c.  Ex- 
amples of  nouns :  al,  man  ;  tala,  head  ;  Icannu, 
ear  ;  pagalu,  day  ;  poddu,  sun  ;  nippu,  fire  ; 
nillu,  water,  &c.  There  are  two  Telinga  dialects, 
the  one  literary  or  high,  the  other  vernacular. 
Many  works  have  been  translated  into  the  for- 
mer from  Sanscrit.  The  oldest  native  work 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  Many 
were  written  during  the  reign  of  Krishna-Deva, 
the  Augustus  of  these  regions,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  16th  century.  The  first  Telinga  gram- 
mar is  in  Sanscrit,  by  the  Brahmin  Nannya 
Bhatta,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  There 
are  others  by  B.  Schulze  (1728),  and  W.  Carey 
(Serampore,  1814);  selections  and  translations 
by  Schulze,  G.  Sharpe  (in  Thomas  Hyde's  "  Dis- 
sertations"), Hadrian  Reland  (Utrecht,  1706), 
and  J.  C.  Morris  (Madras,  1823) ;  a  dictionary 
by  Campbell ;  and  a  work  on  the  language  and 
literature  by  Brown  (Madras,  1840).  The  Te- 
linga language  furnished  many  of  its  words  to  the 
Malay.  3.  Carnata,  a  powerful  kingdom  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  rajahs  of  Bellala,  residing  at 
Balagami  in  Mysore,  is  also  named  Carnataca, 
Cannada,  and  corruptly  Canara  and  Carnatic, 
these  names  being  often  confounded.  The  pres- 
ent Carnatic  runs  along  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  Canara  is  on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Malabar. 
The  area  of  the  Canarese  language  comprehends 
the  provinces  of  Mysore,  Bednore,  Sunda,  Goa, 
Adoni,  Ratdur,  Kurnool,  the  Doab  between  the 
Kistnah  and  Tnmbudra,  and  a  part  of  Bejapoor, 
and  Beeder  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Kistnah, 
the  most  fruitful  table-land  of  India.  The  Haiga 
Brahmins  of  Canara  claim  it  as  their  own  idiom ; 


and  Kinara  in  Mahrattee  and  Canara  in  gypsy 
signify  shore,  margin.  From  Mt.  Dilly,  through 
Mungalore,  to  Bednore,  the  Tulava  dialect  occu- 
pies what  maps  name  Canara.  Ancient  docu- 
ments of  the  kings  of  Mysore,  written  in  the 
Hala-Canara,  are  now  very  rare.  The  modern 
Carnataca  is  much  akin  to  the  Telinga,  varying 
from  it  by  inflexions  and  by  the  alteration  of 
initial  sounds.  Composition  and  derivation  may 
be  carried  on  to  almost  any  extent.  Pronouns  : 
nanu,  I;  ninu,  thou  ;  avanu,  avalu,  adu,  he,  she, 
it ;  navu,  we ;  nivu,  ye  ;  avaru,  they.  The  pos- 
sessives  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Tamil.  Nu- 
merals :  ondu,  1 ;  eradu,  2  ;  rnuru,  3  ;  nallcu,  4 ; 
ayidu,  5  ;  aru,  6;  elu,  7;  entu,  8;  ombhattu,  9; 
hattu,  10.  Examples  of  substantives :  alu,  man ; 
tale,  head  ;  Tcannu,  eye  ;  hagalu,  day ;  hottu, 
sun;  benki,  fire;  niru,  water,  &c.  The  lan- 
guage is  purest  in  the  districts  of  Naggery  and 
Harponelly,  but  much  intermixed  with  other 
idioms  at  Bellary  and  Bangalore.  There  are 
many  poems  and  Lingamitic  works  of  the  Shiva 
sect,  full  of  absurdities,  in  the  Carnataca,  which 
was  most  cultivated  from  the  11th  to  the  14th 
century  under  the  Bellala  rajahs.  See  Thomas 
Estevao,  Arte  de  lengtia  Canarina,  and  Diego 
Ribeiro,  with  other  Jesuits  (Goa,  1640);  Mac- 
kerell,  grammar  (Madras,  1821) ;  and  W.  Reeve, 
Carnataca  and  English  dictionary  (Madras,  1828 
-'32).  The  area  of  this  language  includes  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neilgherry,  or  blue 
hills.  4.  Malabar,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Kerala, 
together  with  Cochin  and  Travancore,  or  the 
Belad-el-folfal  (region  [of]  the  pepper)  of  the 
Arabs,  is  the  area  of  the  Malayalam  (mountain 
tract)  language.  Father  Panllino  a  S.  Barto- 
lomeo  divided  it  into  Granthan  Malabaric,  with 
many  Sanscrit  words,  and  common  Malabaric. 
Other  missionaries  named  it  Tamulic.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  dialect  of  the  Shen  Tamil,  from  which  it 
differs  in  pronunciation  almost  as  the  Portuguese 
does  from  Spanish.  The  common  people  of 
Madras  understand  it,  although  they  speak  the 
Codun  Tamil.  It  is  mild  and  harmonious,  and 
lacks  our  sounds  of  hard  g,  f,  and  z.  Among  its 
cases  there  is  a  quietive,  an  instrumental,  and  a 
social  one.  There  are  3  genders,  and  substan- 
tives have  a  dual  number.  Adjectives  are  inde- 
clinable. Pronouns  :  gnan,  I;  ni,  thou;  avan, 
aval,  ada,  he,  she,  it;  gnangal,  we;  ningal, 
you  ;  avara,  they ;  enre,  mine  ;  minre,  thine  ; 
avanre,  his;  gnangade,  onr ;  ningade,  your,  &c. 
Numerals  :  onna,  1 ;  renda,  2  ;  munnu,  3 ;  nala, 
4;  anja,  5,  &c,  like  the  Tamulic;  but  surya, 
sun ;  tiyya,  fire ;  vellam,  water,  &c.  In  general 
about  i  of  the  words  differ  from  those  of  the 
Tamil.  Most  verbs  are  defective,  and  many  im- 
personal ;  there  are  only  2  moods  and  3  tenses, 
without  personal  suffixes,  their  relations  being 
indicated  by  preceding  words.  The  passive 
voice,  however,  and  the  negative  conjugation 
are  indicated  by  intercalating  pedonu  for  the 
former,  and  el  for  the  latter.  The  construction 
is  analogous  to  the  Latin.  The  ancient  dialect 
was  more  perfect  and  had  more  of  Sanscrit  than 
the  other  Dravidan  tongues.     The  Malayalam 
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was  never  much  cultivated,  as  the  only  original 
work  in  it  seems  to  be  the  Kerala-  Uppati,  which 
is  attributed  to  Sancara  Acharaya,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Cheruman  Perumal  (9th  century). 
This  prince  became  a  Mohammedan,  and  grant- 
ed privileges  to  the  Jews  of  Cochin  and  to  the 
Nestorian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  which  are 
preserved  engraved  on  copper  plates.  The  Mal- 
abar language  varies  in  the  interior  from  the 
idiom  on  the  coast ;  the  idiom  of  Coorg  and  the 
Tulava  are  considered  as  its  dialects.  See 
Alphabetum  Grandon  ico-Malabarico-Samscru- 
donum  (Rome,  1771).  There  are  grammars 
by  J.  E.  Ilanxleben,  P.  Clem,  de  Jesu  (Rome, 
1774),  R.  Drummond  (Bombay,  1799),  Peel 
(Cottayam,  1841),  and  Spring  (Madras,  1839) ; 
and  dictionaries  in  Portuguese  (Tranquebar, 
1733),  and  in  English  by  Bailey  (Cottayam, 
1846).  There  is  an  idiom  of  etiquette,  collateral 
with  the  common  speech,  in  these  Dravidan  lan- 
guages ;  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  also  in 
American  tongues. — Within  both  great  areas 
of  Hindostan  there  are  many  isolated  portions, 
especially  in  the  mountains  and  jungles,  which 
are  inhabited  by  almost  savage  autochthonic 
tribes,  who  speak  their  own  idioms  or  dialects 
of  the  primitive  Indian  language.  Such  tribes 
are  the  Bheels,  Gonds  or  Khoonds,  Rajmahals, 
Sonthals,  Puharris,  Coolies,  Tudas,  &c. — The 
graphic  system  of  both  the  Sanscritoid  and  the 
Dravidan  languages  is,  on  the  whole,  the  Deva- 
nagari,  modified  in  the  letters,  but  arranged  and- 
applied  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  proto- 
type. It  may  suffice  to  enumerate  its  varieties. 
Some  are  merely  epigraphic,  viz.  :  the  Cabulic 
on  coins  of  Bactrian  kings  (out  of  India)  ;  Ma- 
gadhi  of  Baliar  (inscriptions  in  Girnar),  old  In- 
dian inscribed  in  western  grottoes  ;  Asocan  (3 
centuries  before  our  era) ;  Guzeratee,  Assamese, 
that  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  at  Allahabad,  &c. 
Letters  used  in  calligraphy,  nearest  to  the  San- 
scrit, are  those  of  Cashmere,  the  Sikhs,  Mool- 
tan,  Sinde,  Bengal,  Orissa,  the  Mahrattas,  Guze- 
rat,  the  Kayti  Nagari,  and  Ranja.  More  distant 
from  the  prototype  are  the  Telingan  and  Cana- 
rese,  and  the  Malayalam  (or  Granthan).  Other 
varieties  still  are  the  Nerbudda,  Kistna,  and 
Bandshin  Mola.  Derived  from  the  Devanagari 
are  also  the  characters  of  the  Burmese,  Cingalese, 
and  Thibetans ;  also  the  Pali  (or  Siamese),  the 
Aksara  of  Java,  the  square  Pa-sse-pu  of  the  great 
Lama,  the  Bon-si  of  Japan,  &c. 

INDIAN  OCEAN,  the  third  in  size  of  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Asia, 
E.  by  the  Sunda  archipelago  and  Australia,  S. 
by  the  Antarctic  ocean,  and  W.  by  Africa. 
Southward  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  forms  its 
"W.  limit,  and  the  S.  extremity  of  Tasmania 
its  E.  limit.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about 
7,000  m. ;  breadth  from  3,500  to  6,000  m.  Its 
principal  gulfs  are  the  Red  sea,  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  the  bay  of  Bengal,  all  of  which  open  from 
its  N,  side.  Its  most  important  islands  are 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  the  Comoro 
islands,  the  Seychelles,  and  Socotra,  which  be- 
long to  Africa ;   Ceylon,  the  Laccadives,  the 


Maldives,  and  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands, 
which  belong  to  Asia.  The  largest  rivers  flow- 
ing into  it  are,  from  Africa,  the  Zambeze,  the 
Limpopo,  and  the  Juba ;  from  Asia,  the  Tigris, 
Euphrates,  Indus,  Gauges,  Brahmapootra,  and 
Irrawaddy.  The  great  equatorial  current,  after 
passing  the  coasts  of  China,  flows  across  the 
Indian  ocean  in  a  W.  direction  between  lat. 
10°  and  25°  S.,  and  turning  round  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  Madagascar  flows  S.  through  the 
Mozambique  channel,  and  along  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  and  forms  the  cape  current  S.  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  monsoons  prevail 
from  the  N.  limit  of  the  Indian  ocean  to  lat. 
8°  S.  North  of  the  equator  the  N.  E.  mon- 
soon blows  from  October  to  April,  while  S.  of 
it  the  S.  "W.  monsoon  prevails  at  the  same 
season.  Between  the  limits  of  lat.  10°  and 
28°  S.,  the  S.  E.  trade  wind  blows  from  April 
to  October.  The  periods  at  which  these  winds 
change  are  marked  by  violent  tempests,  and 
the  region  between  lat.  5°  and  40°  S.  is  greatly 
subject  to  hurricanes.  The  tropic  of  Capricorn 
divides  the  Indian  ocean  into  two  unequal  parts. 
The  northern  part  is  the  theatre  of  an  immense 
navigation,  nearly  the  whole  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  with  China  and  India  and 
the  great  Malay  archipelago  passing  over  its 
waters ;  while  between  Arabia  and  Persia  on 
the  west  and  India  on  the  east  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive trade  carried  on  in  native  vessels,  the 
origin  of  which  dates  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity. It  was  on  the  shores  of  this  ocean  that 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides; 
and  the  first  authenticated  and  detailed  account 
of  its  navigation  that  has  come  down  to  us  was 
the  expedition  of  Alexander's  admiral  Near- 
chus,  who  descended  the  Indus  to  the  Indian 
ocean  and  coasted  along  its  shores  till  ho  reach- 
ed the  Persian  gulf.  The  southern  part  of  this 
ocean  is  comparatively  little  frequented,  being 
almost  destitute  of  islands.  It  is  traversed 
chiefly  by  vessels  going  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  by  way  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
chief  ports  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  its  tributary 
gulfs  and  rivers  are  Mozambique  andZanguebar 
in  Africa,  Aden  and  Mocha  in  Arabia,  Bassorah 
in  Turkey,  Bushire  in  Persia,  Bombay,  Surat, 
Madras,  and  Calcutta  in  Hindostan,  and  Trinco- 
malee  and  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  a  large  tract  of  land 
S.  "W.  of  the  interior  states  of  the  American 
Union,  between  lat.  33°  30'  and  37°  N.,  and 
long.  94°  20'  and  100°  W. ;  length  E.  and  W. 
320  m.,  breadth  220  m. ;  area,  74,127 sq.  m.,  or 
47,441,480  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Kansas, 
E.  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  S.  by  Texas,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  Red  river,  and  W.  by 
Texas,  &c,  on  the  100th  meridian.  It  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  immigrant  Indians  of  various 
tribes  and  nations,  and  to  some  extent  by  indi- 
genous tribes.  The  Cherokees  are  settled  in 
the  north,  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  the 
south.    In  the  N.  E.,  between  the  Neosho  and 
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the  E.  boundaries,  are  small  remnants  of  several 
tribes,  as  the  Quapaws,  Senecas,  &c.  The  whole 
number  settled  within  the  territory  may  be 
from  100,000  to  120,000.  Formerly  this  ter- 
ritory included  a  great  part  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Indians  in  those  territories,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  ceded  their  land,  still  hold 
extensive  reservations,  which  are  secured  by 
treaty  from  the  intrusion  of  the  white  settlers. 
The  Indian  territory  is  drained  by  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Both  have 
their  sources  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  after 
an  easterly  course,  the  first  through  and  the 
latter  along  the  S.  boundary  of  the  territory, 
flow  directly  into  the  Mississippi.  These  rivers 
are  navigable  by  steamboats  for  an  unascer- 
tained distance,  and  many  of  their  tributaries 
are  considerable  streams,  and  will  probably  ad- 
mit of  being  navigated  by  boats  of  light  draft. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Washita  hills  in  the 
S.  W.  and  the  Ozark  plateau,  there  are  few  ir- 
regularities of  surface;  but  there  is  a  general 
declination  eastward,  in  which  direction  the 
rivers  flow.  Otherwise  the  whole  country 
spreads  out  into  vast  undulating  plains,  abun- 
dantly watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  in 
many  parts  possessed  of  an  exhaustless  fertility. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and,  though 
comparatively  cold  in  winter,  is  eminently  fitted 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  On  the  borders  of 
the  streams  timber  is  abundant,  and  between 
long.  97°  and  98°  a  narrow  strip  of  timber, 
called  the  "  Cross  Timbers,"  stretches  from  the 
Arkansas  S.  and  S.  W.  into  Texas.  Eastward 
of  these  the  whole  country  is  arable ;  to  the 
west  are  elevated  and  sterile  prairies,  scantily 
covered  with  grass,  and  producing  only  a  few 
stunted  shrubs,  yuccas,  cactuses,  grape  vines, 
and  cucurbitaceous  plants.  Vast  herds  of  buf- 
faloes roam  over  the  plains,  and  in  the  west 
there  are  deer  and  other  animals,  the  hunting 
of  which  is  the  favorite  sport  and  necessity  of 
the  Indian  tribes. — The  several  nations  have 
had  allotted  to  them  separate  districts  marked  by 
treaty  boundaries,  and  each  has  its  own  govern- 
ment, subject  only  to  the  eminent  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  several  na- 
tions are  entirely  distinct  communities.  In  gen- 
eral their  civilization  since  their  settlement  in 
the  territory  has  been  progressive ;  they  prac- 
tise agriculture  and  many  of  the  arts,  and  in 
their  social  relations  have  improved  under  the 
guidance  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  various 
religious  bodies. — The  Indian  territory  was  ori- 
ginally a  part  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  organized 
like  other  territories  of  the  United  States ;  but 
certain  portions  of  it  have  been  granted  from 
time  to  time  to  the  nations  now  inhabiting  it. 
The  name  until  lately  was  applied  to  all  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  immigrant  Indians  W. 
of  the  settled  states ;  but  by  the  act  of  congress, 
May  30,  1854,  the  great  body  of  the  Indian 
lands  were  included  within  the  limits  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  territory  proper 
reduced  to  its  present  limits.  (See  Chickasaws, 
CnOCTAWS,  Cheeks,  &c.) 
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INDIANA,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  6th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
37°  47'  and  41°  46'  N.  and  long.  84°  49'  and 
88°  2'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  276  m., 
average  breadth  140  m. ;  area,  33,809  sq.  m., 
or  21,637,760  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake- 
Michigan  and  the  state  of  Michigan,  E.  by  Ohio, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  line  drawn  duo 
N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river, 
S.  by  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by 
Illinois,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  Wabash  river.  It  is  divided  into  91  coun- 
ties, viz. :  Adams,  Allen,  Bartholomew,  Benton, 
Blackford,  Boone,  Browne.  Carroll,  Cas#,  Clark, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Daviess,  Dearborn, 
Decatur,  De  Kalb,  Delaware,  Dubois,  Elkhart, 
Fayette,  Floyd,  Fountain,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Gibson,  Grant,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Hancock, 
Harrison,  Hendricks,  Henry,  Howard,  Hunting- 
ton, Jackson,  Jasper,  Jay,  Jefferson,  Jennings, 
Johnson,  Knox,  Kosciusko,  La  Grange,  Lake, 
Laporte,  Lawrence,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Martin,  Miami,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Noble,  Ohio,  Orange,  Owen,  Parke,  Perry, 
Pike,  Porter,  Posey,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Ran- 
dolph, Ripley,  Rash,  St.  Joseph,  Scott,  Shelby, 
Spencer,  Stark,  Steuben,  Sullivan,  Switzerland, 
Tippecanoe,  Tipton,  Union,  Vanderburg,  Ver- 
milion, Vigo,  Wabash,  Warren,  Warrick,  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  Wells,  White,  Whitley.  Indian- 
apolis, the  state  capital,  is  situated  on  the  W. 
fork  of  White  river,  and  near  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  state.  The  other  principal  cities 
and  towns  are  New  Albany,  Madison.  Lafayette, 
Fort  Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  Evansville.  Cannel- 
ton,  Lawrenceburg,  Logansport,  Jeflersonville, 
Vincennes,  South  Bend,  Crawfordsville,  Rich- 
mond, Lamasco,  Connersville,  Greencastle,  Del- 
phi, Bloomington,  Peru,  Salem,  Aurora,  Attica, 
Plymouth,  Rushville,  Bedford,  Corydon  (its  for- 
mer capital),  Wishanaka,  Franklin,  Cambridge, 
Brookville,  Covington,  Columbus,  Michigan 
City,  Shelbyville,  W abash,  &c.  Michigan  City 
is  the  only  lake  port  of  the  state.  The  population 
of  Indiana  in  1800  and  at  subsequent  decennial 
periods,  as  shown  by  the  U.  S.  census,  was  as 
follows : 


Census  Years. 

White. 

Free 

Colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1S0O 

1810 

1880 

1  MO  

4..'.:: 

28,890 

14.5,ToS 

673,698 

977.154 

163 

893 

1,880 

3.6-29 
7.165 
11.26-3 

135 

237 

190 
3 
3 

4,375 
24,520 
147,173 
343,031 
635,866 

1S50 

983,416 

Of  the  white  population  in  1850  there  were 
506,178  males  and  470,976  females,  and  of  the 
colored  5,715  males  and  5,547  females.  Density 
of  population,  29.24  to  the  square  mile  ;  propor- 
tion to  the  total  population  of  the  Union,  4.26 
per  cent.  Deaf  and  dumb,  537 ;  blind,  353 ; 
insane,  563;  idiotic,  938.  Dwellings,  170.178; 
families,  171,564.  Born  in  Indiana,  541,079 ; 
in  other  states,  390,313;  in  foreign  countries, 
54,426  ;  unknown,  2,598.     Natives  of  Indiana 
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resident  in  other  state?,  92,008.     Of  those  born 
in  other  states  and  resident  in  Indiana,  there 
were  from  Kentucky  68,G51,  Maryland  10,177, 
New  York  24,310,  North  Carolina  33,175,  Ohio 
120,193,  Pennsylvania  44,245,  Tennessee  12,734, 
Virginia  41,819;  of  the  foreigners,  19,847  were 
British  and  Irish,  1,878  British  American,  and 
29,324  German.     There  were  571,626  under  20 
years  of  age,  407.564  between  20  and  70,  8,860 
between  70  and  100,  32  over  100,  and  334  un- 
known.    Occupations  of  248,696  males  over  15 
years  of  age :  45,318  in  commerce,  trade,  man- 
ufactures, mechanic  arts,  and  mining;   163,229 
in  agriculture;  29,854  in  labor  not  agricultural; 
1,725  in  sea  and  river  navigation  ;  4,229  in  law, 
medicine,  and  divinity  ;  3,031  in  other  pursuits 
requiring  education ;    677  in  government  civil 
service;  184  in  domestic  service;  and  449  in 
other  pursuits.     The  number  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing establishments  (included  in  the  above) 
was  14,342.     Births  (1849-'50),  32,296;  mar- 
riages,  12,423  ;    deaths,   12,808.      The   federal 
population,  988,416,  entitles  the  state  to  11  rep- 
resentatives in   congress. — If    we   except  the 
river  hills,  Indiana  is  entirely  wanting  in  moun- 
tains, and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  surface  is 
level  or  undulating.     A  most  singular  feature 
of  the  country  is  the  absence  of  any  watershed 
6uch  as  almost  every  other  geographical  region 
ppesents;   it  has,  however,    continuous  slopes 
of  great  extent,  and  the  difference  of  elevation 
of  the  highest  land  and  the  Ohio  river  at  the 
falls  is  nearly  600  feet,  and  a  considerable  differ- 
ence (about  70  feet)  is  observed  between  the 
level  of  the  Ohio  at  the  falls  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash.     The  river  hills,  above  men- 
tioned, extend  at  various  distances  from  and 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  other 
streams,  and  enclose  what  are  termed  bottom 
lands, which  are  chiefly  rich  alluvions  and  thickly 
wooded.     These  hills  along  the  Ohio  are  gener- 
ally as  high  as  the  highest  levels  of  the  interior, 
often  of  a  rugged  and  broken  aspect,  and  where 
torn  through  by  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  present 
much  imposing  scenery.     Behind  these  a  table- 
land spreads  out  and  forms  what  may  be  termed 
the  interior,  and  here  every  feature  is  changed ; 
instead  of  the  bottoms,  with' their  forests,  the 
most  varied  landscape  appears — here  groves  of 
oak,  ash,  and  other  trees,  there  vast  level  prai- 
ries; and  again  the  surface  is  undulating,  and 
occasionally  rises  into  hills  from  100  to  300  feet 
high.     For  topographical  description,  however, 
the  state  may  be  divided  into  the  valleys  of  its 
rivers.     The  Ohio  valley,  including  that  of  the 
Whitewater,  contains  about  5,500  sq.  m. ;  this 
is  a  limestone  region,  and  was  originally  clothed 
with  heavy  forests.     The  hills  are  abrupt  and 
broken,  and  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Ohio 
break  through  them.     Of  this  division  of  the 
state  about  two   thirds  is  good  farming  land, 
and  the  residue  either  too  hilly  or  too  sterile  for 
profitable  cultivation.  The  poorest  parts  are  the 
flats  at  the  heads  of  the  streams.     White  river 
valley    extends    from    the    Wabash    centrally 
through  the  state  to  the  Ohio  line,  and  covers 


about  9,000  sq.  m.    It  is  almost  uniformly  level, 
and  heavily  timbered,  except  in  the  W.  parts, 
where  there  are  large  prairies  and  barrens  and 
ranges  of  low  rugged  hills.     The  whole  valley 
is  destitute  of  rock,  and  the  soils  are  of  the 
richest  description.     Most  of  the  streams  are 
clear  and  never-failing,    and   water  power  is 
abundant.      The  Wabash  valley  is  the  largest 
division,  and  embraces  upward  of  12,000  sq.  m. 
It  interlocks  with  that  of  White  river,  and  the 
E.  portion  resembles  it.     It  is  equally  fertile, 
but  more  broken.     The  middle  part  of  the  val- 
ley has  abundant  water  power.    From  the  river 
hills  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash  the  surface  is 
an  inclined  plane.     The  valley  of  the  Maumee 
occupies  about  2,000  sq.  m.  in  the  N.  E.,  and 
carries  its  waters  to  Lake  Erie.     The  N.  and 
N.  W.  part  of  the  state,  drained  by  the   St. 
Joseph's  which  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  Kankakee,  a  constituent  of  the  Illinois,  is 
similar  in  its  general  character  to  the  Wabash 
country,  but  the   Kankakee   is  perhaps  more 
swampy.     Near  Lake  Michigan  the  country  has 
extensive  sand  hills,  which  are  covered   only 
with  stunted  and  shrivelled  pines  and  burr  oaks; 
but  a  few  miles  back  from  the  lake  shore  a  rich 
agricultural  country  is  found. — The  Ohio,  the 
final  recipient  of  the  principal  streams,  borders 
the  state  on  the  S.  from  the  Miami  to  the  Wabash, 
a  distance  by    the   river's  course  of   380  m. 
Laughery,  Indian  Kentucky,  Silver,  Indian  Blue, 
Anderson,  Big  Pigeon,  Little  Pigeon,  &c,  are 
its  principal  tributaries  from  Indiana,  but  none 
of  them  have  a  navigable  capacity.  The  White- 
water joins  the  Miami  6  m.  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Ohio.   The  Wabash  has  its  head  waters 
in  Ohio ;  at  first  its  course  is  N.  W.  to  the  mid- 
dle of  Huntington   co.,  thence  W.   S.  W.  to 
Williamsport  in  Warren  co.,  and  the  remainder 
of  its  course  S.  to  the  Ohio  river.     Its  length  is 
about  600  m.,  and  it  has  been  navigated  about 
400  m.  by  steamboats.     Its  principal  affluents 
are,  from  the  S.  and  E.,  the  Salamanie,  Missis- 
sinewa,  Wildcat,  Sugar  or  Rock,  Kaccoon,  and 
Patoka  rivers;  and  from  the  N.  and  W.  Lit- 
tle Wabash  and  Embarras  in  Illinois,  the  Ver- 
milion in  both  states,  and  in  Indiana  altogether 
Tippecanoe,  Eel,  and  Little  rivers.     White  riv- 
er, the  most  important  of  these,  falls  into  the 
Wabash  100  m.  above  its  mouth  ;    the  West 
fork,  its  longest  branch,  rises  near  the  Ohio 
line,  not  far  from  the  S.  sources  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  W.  constituents  of  the  Miami,  and 
runs  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  receiving  in  its  course 
Eel  river,  Fall  creek,  &c. ;   and  the  East  fork, 
the  principal  feeders  of  which  are  Salt,  Musca- 
tatuck,   Sand,   Clifty,  Flat   Rock,  Sugar,   and 
other  streams,  rises  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  has  a  W.  course  to  its  union  with  the 
West  fork,  the  two  forming  White  river  proper, 
50  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  Wabash.   The 
St.  Joseph's  and  St,  Mary's  form  the  Maumee, 
which  passes  into  Ohio  and  to  Lake  Erie.     An- 
other St.  Joseph's,  with  its  tributaries  the  Elk- 
hart, &c,  passes  into  Lake  Michigan.     The 
Kankakee,  a  principal  constituent  of  the  Illi- 
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nois,  runs  sluggishly  through  the  N.  W.  coun- 
ties for  100  m. ;  extensive  marshes  everywhere 
bound  its  course.  The  Iroquois  or  Pickamink 
rises  S.  of  the  Kankakee,  and  runs  nearly  par- 
allel to  it  for  50  m.,  and  joins  it  in  Illinois. 
Deep  and  Calumet  rivers  lie  near  to  and  S.  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  in  some  places  are  only 
separated  from  it  by  banks  of  sand.  Lakes  and 
ponds  are  numerous,  but  none  of  great  extent ; 
they  are  found  principally  to  the  N.  of  the  Wa- 
bash. Several  of  them  have  no  outlets;  they 
are  generally  clear,  however,  and  have  sandy 
shores  and  bottoms.  They  seldom  exceed  a 
few  acres  in  extent,  though  several  at  the  head 
of  Tippecanoe  river  and  Turtle  creek,  and  near 
the  city  of  Laporte,  cover  a  considerable  area. 
The  largest,  Beaver  lake,  near  the  Illinois  line 
in  Jasper  co.,  has  a  surface  of  10,000  acres,  and 
on  the  S.  is  bordered  by  an  extensive  marsh. — 
Indiana  is  not  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  but  a 
geological  survey,  now  in  progress,  is  making 
important  developments.  The  state  is  over- 
spread with  calcareous  rocks  of  Silurian  and 
devonian  age,  and  along  its  W.  and  S.  W.  por- 
tion these  pass  beneath  the  strata  of  the  coal 
formation,  which  constitute  the  E.  margin  of 
the  great  coal  field  of  Illinois.  The  area  cov- 
ered by  coal  measures  in  Indiana  has  been  es- 
timated at  7,700  sq.  m. ;  but  of  this  a  portion 
is  necessarily  shallow,  as  the  measures  thin  out 
toward  the  margin  of  their  outcrop.  Along 
the  Ohio  river  are  beds  of  cannel  coal,  which 
have  proved  of  great  value  for  supplying  steam- 
boats and  factories.  The  canal  passing  from 
Evansville  into  the  interior  of  the  state  affords 
an  outlet  for  large  bodies  of  coal  which  are  not 
accessible  to  steamboats.  At  Cannelton  on  the 
Ohio  cannel  coal  is  found  in  a  bed  from  3  to  5 
feet  in  thickness  at  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above 
the  river.  Building  stone  and  slate  of  several 
varieties  are  abundant,  and  clays  useful  in  the 
arts  are  extensively  distributed.  Salt  springs 
are  found  on  the  E.  border  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion.— The  climate,  like  that  of  all  the  states 
W.  of  the  Ohio,  is  liable  to  frequent  and  sudden 
changes.  The  prevailing  winds  in  winter  are 
from  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  and  in  other  seasons 
from  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  and  from  the  general 
evenness  of  the  country  have  a  free  passage 
and  are  in  constant  motion.  The  heats  of  sum- 
mer are  thus  modified  ;  but  in  winter  the  cold 
is  extreme,  though  less  so  than  in  Illinois.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  57°  ;  that  of 
winter  37.6°,  of  spring  58.7°,  of  summer  76.9°, 
and  of  autumn  54.9°.  This  is  nearly  the  cli- 
mate of  Bordeaux,  France,  which  is  5°  further 
N.  and  on  the  seaboard.  The  rain  fall  measures 
42.8  inches  in  the  year,  viz. :  12.3  in  winter,  10.5 
in  spring,  12.8  in  summer,  and  7.2  in  winter. 
The  earlier  fruits  blossom  in  March. — The  soil 
is  generally  good,  and  much  of  it  remarkably 
fertile.  The  richest  lands  are  found  along  the 
"Wabash,  White,  and  Whitewater  rivers.  Few 
states  have  so  little  unavailable  land,  and  even 
its  wet  and  marshy  lands  are  already  being 
brought    under    successful    cultivation.       The 


forests  contain  all  tho  trees  natural  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  middle  zone  of  the  Union;  oak 
and  beech,  however,  preponderate ;  next  in  or- 
der are  the  sugar  maple,  hickory,  ash,  black 
walnut,  poplar,  elm,  sycamore,  &c. ;  and  the 
principal  undergrowths  are  dogwood,  pawpaw, 
plum,  thorn,  persimmon,  and  crab  apple.  In 
most  parts  oak  and  beech  mast  is  found  in  such 
quantities  as  to  contribute  largely  to  feeding  and 
fattening  hogs.  There  are  few  wild  animals 
remaining  in  this  state.  Indiana  ranks  4th  in 
the  relative  amount  of  Indian  corn  produced, 
6th  as  to  wheat,  and  6th  as  to  wool.  In  1850 
the  state  contained  93,896  farms,  covering  12,- 
793,422  acres,  of  which  5,046,543  acres  were 
improved.  Cash  value  of  farms  $130,385,173, 
and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 
$6,704,444.  According  to  the  state  auditor's 
report  for  1858,  the  quantity  of  land  assessed 
for  taxes  was  21,918,654  acres,  being  over  71 
per  cent,  increase.  The  live  stock  owned  in 
the  state  in  1857  consisted  of  2S4,405  horses, 
asses,  and  mules,  727,057  cattle,  693,338  sheep, 
and  2,159,627  swine — in  all  valued  at  $29,- 
075,030  ;  and  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered 
in  1856-'7  was  $4,496,443.  The  products  of 
agriculture  in  the  same  year  were:  wheat  9,- 
350,975,  rye  183,063,  oats  4,621,800,  Indian 
corn  39,833,366,  barley  59,795,  and  potatoes  1,- 
195,485  bushels;  hay  342,118  tons;  grass  seed 
113,848  bushels ;  hops  164,185  lbs.  ;  maple 
sugar  980,823  lbs. ;  tobacco  486,734  lbs. ;  wool 
1,455,113  lbs. ;  wine  22,203  galls.  ;  value  of 
above  products  $23,866,503;  of  products  of 
market  gardens  $196,382,  and  of  orchards 
$904,998  ;  of  home-made  manufactures  $2,- 
474,262.  Wine  is  chiefly  made  at  the  Swiss 
settlement  at  Vevay  on  the  Ohio.  The  av- 
erage crops  per  acre  in  1850  were  :  wheat 
12,  rye  18,  Indian  corn  33,  oats  20,  Irish 
potatoes  100,  barley  25,  and  buckwheat  25 
bushels. — As  a  manufacturing  state  Indiana 
holds  the  14th  rank.  In  1850  it  had  4,288 
establishments  engaged  in  manufactures,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  which  employed  a 
capital  of  $7,941v602,  used  raw  material  to  the 
value  of  $10,214,337,  employed  13,677  males 
and  665  females,  the  cost  of  whose  labor  was 
$2,809,116,  and  produced  goods  to  the  value  of 
$18,922,651.  Among  these  establishments  are 
enumerated  2  cotton  factories,  32  woollen  fac- 
tories, 20  iron  works  (2  for  pig,  14  for  castings, 
and  4  for  wrought  iron),  59  distilleries  and 
breweries,  358  tanneries,  &c.  Indiana  has  also 
a  large  number  of  flour,  grist,  oil,  saw,  and  other 
mills.  Madison,  Indianapolis,  New  Albany, 
and  Cannelton  are  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns. — Indiana  has  no  direct  foreign  com- 
merce ;  but  it  has  a  vast  domestic  and  inter- 
state trade  by  means  of  its  navigable  waters  and 
magnificent  systems  of  railroads  and  canals.  Its 
geographical  position  is  such  that  the  whole  land 
commerce  between  the  manufacturing  states  of 
the  East  and  the  country  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi must  pass  through  its  territory.  The  princi- 
pal lines  of  railroad  in  Indiana  are  as  follows  : 
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Roads. 


Ohio  and  Mississippi 

New  Alb'ny  A  Salem 

Madison  ^  Indianap- 
olis   

Evansville  it  Craw- 
fordsville 

Indianapolis  it  Cin- 
cinnati 

Jefl'ersoiiville 

Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago   

Indiana  Central  .... 

Indianapolis,  Pitts- 
burg, &  Cleveland 

Lafayette  it  Indian- 
apolis   

Peru  it  Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute  &  liich- 
inond 


Cincinnati  toVinc'nnes 

N.  Alb'y  to  Mich.  Olty 

Madis'n  to  Shelby  ville, 
Martinsv.   it  Ind'Hs. 

Evansville  to  Terre 
Haute 

Indianapolis  to  Law- 
renceourg  

Jeffers'nv.  to  Indianap. 

Richmond  to  Logans- 
port 

Indianap.  to  Ohio  line 

Indianapolis  to  Union 
City 

Lafayette  to  Indianap- 
olis   

Peru  to  Indianapolis.. 

Terre  Haute  to  Indian- 
apolis   


l.'ii,. 


$15,000,000- 
1,029,494 

2,984,516 

2,159,713 

8,029,989 
1^89^76 

2,080,488 
1,910,861 

1,912,402 

1.S56.277 
2,000,100 

1,5S5.809 


Beside  the  above,  178  ra.  of  the  Michigan  south- 
ern and  northern  Indiana  road,  153  m.  of  the 
Pittsburg,  Fort  "Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and  1G7 
in.  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  western  are 
■within  this  state  ;  and  there  are  several  shorter 
lines.  The  union  track  railroad  at  Indianapolis 
connects  all  the  lines  centering  at  that  city ;  it  is 
3£  m.  long,  and  cost  $265,033.  The  total  length 
of  railroad  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1858 
amounted  to  1,963  m.  Among  tho  principal 
railroads  in  course  of  construction  are:  the 
Junction  railroad,  from  Hamilton  to  Indianap- 
olis; the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati;  the  Evans- 
ville and  Indianapolis;  the  Indiana  and  Illinois 
central ;  and  a  number  from  Fort  Wayne  to  the 
north  and  south.  The  "Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
connecting  the  Mauniee  river  at  Toledo  with 
Evansville  on  the  Ohio,  467  m.,  has  379  m.  of 
its  course  in  Indiana,  and  passes  through  Fort 
Wayne,  Huntington,  Wabash,  Peru,  Logansport, 
Delphi,  Lafayette,  Attica,  Covington,  Monte- 
zuma, Terre  Haute,  Blootnfield,  Petersburg,  &o. 
The  Whitewater  canal  extends  from  Lawrence- 
burg  on  the  Ohio  to  Hagerstown,  75  m.,  and 
takes  in  its  course  Brooksville,  Connersville, 
and  Cambridge. — Including  the  state  bank  and 
its  branches,  there  were  in  Indiana  in  Jan.  1S59, 
37  banking  institutions,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $3, 617  629;  liabilities:  circulation  $5,- 
379,933,  deposits  $1,723,840,  due  to  other  banks 
$176,366,  other  liabilities  $68,215;  assets:  loans 
and  discounts  $6,468,308,  stocks  $1,252,981, 
real  estate  $195,711,  other  investments$lll,089, 
due  by  other  banks  $1,177,489,  notes  of  other 
banks  $505,685,  specie  funds  $36,623,  specie 
$1,869,000.— The  constitution  of  this  state  is 
dated  Feb.  10,  1851,  and  superseded  that  of 
June  29,  1816.  Every  male  citizen  21  years  of 
age,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  6  months, 
possesses  the  right  of  voting.  The  general  as- 
sembly cousists  of  a  senate  of  50  members  elect- 
ed for  4  years,  one  half  every  second  year,  and 
a  house  of  representatives  of  100  members 
elected  for  2  years.  The  legislative  sessions 
are  biennial.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor are  elected  for  4  years;  the  former  has 
$1,500  a  year  and  a  dwelling,  and  the  latter  as 
president  of  the  senate  $3  a  day.  The  secretary 
•f  state  (salary  $800  and  perquisites),  the  treas- 


urer (salary  $1,000,  and  as  manager  of  trust 
funds  $800),  the  auditor  (salary  $1,000  and  per- 
quisites, aiid  as  bank  manager  $1,500),  and  the 
school  superintendent  (salary  $1,300)  are  elected 
for  2  years.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme 
court,  13  circuit  courts,  44  common  pleas  courts, 
&c.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  4  judges, 
chosen  from  grand  divisions  by  the  people  at 
large  for  6  years,  and  having  $1,200  a  year,  the 
attorney-general  (salary  $1,000),  and  a  clerk 
and  reporter.  Circuit  judges  are  elected  in 
their  respective  circuits  for  6  years,  and  have 
$1,000  a  year ;  each  court  consists  of  a  judge  and 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  judges  of  common 
pleas  are  elected  in  districts  for  4  years,  and 
have  from  $300  to  $800,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  respective  districts.  The  officers 
elected  by  the  people  in  each  county  are,  a 
clerk  of  circuit,  auditor,  recorder,  treasurer, 
sheriff,  coroner,  and  surveyor — the  3  first  for  4 
years,  and  the  others  for  2  years.  Justices  of 
the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
township  for  4  years.  The  receipts  into  the 
treasury  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1858, 
amounted  to  $844,416,  and  there  was  a  balance 
of  $650,654  from  the  previous  year ;  total  rev- 
enue $1,495,070.  The  expenditures  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $1,363,728.  The  chief 
sources  of  income  in  1857  were :  general  and  poll 
tax  (general  fund),  $654,431 ;  common  school 
fund,  $416,120;  receipts  on  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  (by  trustees),  $197,466;  sale  of  swamp 
lands,  $362,101 ;  state  debt  sinking  fund,  $67,- 
342;  university  fund,  $8,574;  township  library 
tax,  $11,276,  &c.  The  principal  expenditures 
were:  executive  officers,  $5,413;  supreme  and 
circuit  judges,  $19,260;  public  printing,  &c, 
$18,408;  state  prison,  $50,991;  interest  on 
public  debt  and  exchange,  $321,287;  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal,  $318,047;  benevolent  institu- 
tions, $62,864;  university  fund,  $9,667;  town- 
ship library  fund,  $23,850  ;  swamps,  drainage, 
&c,  $407,872.  In  1850  the  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  state  was  $152,870,399,  and  in 
1857  $317,932,958.  The  amount  in  the  latter 
year  was  divided  as  follows:  lands,  $101,844,- 
254;  improvements,  $41,253,765;  town  lots 
and  buildings,  $33,796,862 ;  railroad  stock, 
$15,743.5S3  ;  other  corporation  stock.  $1,903,- 
604;  other  personal  property,  $122,688,698. 
Polls  assessed  in  1858,  199,621.  A  reappraise- 
ment  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
state,  just  completed,  makes  the  aggregate  about 
$450,000,000.  The  poll  tax  is  50  cents,  and 
the  ad  valorem  tax  20  cents  on  the  $100 
for  state  purposes.  In  1856  the  state  tax 
was  $658,097,  county  tax  $1,073,782,  road  tax 
225,454,  school  tax  $371,593,  sinking  fund  tax 
$67,342;  total  taxes  $2,459,336.  The  state 
debt  on  Nov.  1,  1S57,  amounted  to  $7,357,- 
074,  and  the  canal  debt  (which  depends  sole- 
ly on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  for  redemp- 
tion and  interest)  to  $6,998,583.  The  prin- 
cipal institutions  supported  by  the  state  are, 
the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  in- 
stitute for  the  blind,  and  the  hospital  for  the 
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insane  at  Indianapolis  (in  all  of  which  admis- 
sion is  free  to  all  citizens,  the  entire  expense 
being  paid  by  a  special  tax),  and  the  state  prison 
at  Jeffersonville.  The  number  of  paupers  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  in  1849—50  was 
1,182,  and  the  number  remaining  on  June  1, 
1850,  was  583  ;  annual  cost  of  support, $57,560. 
The  number  of  criminals  convicted  in  1849-'50 
was  175,  and  the  number  in  prison,  June  1, 
1850,  was  59. — According  to  the  census  of 
1850,  Indiana  contained  2,035  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  709,655  persons,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $1,529,585.  Of  these,  430  were 
Baptist  churches,  187  Christian,  2  Congrega- 
tional, 5  Dutch  Reformed,  24  Episcopal,  10  Free, 
89  Friends',  5  German  Reformed,  63  Lutheran, 
779  Methodist,  57  Moravian,  282  Presbyterian, 
63  Roman  Catholic,  5  Tunker,  5  Union,  1  Uni- 
tarian, 15  Universalist,  and  13  minor  sects.  By 
the  same  census  the  statistics  of  educational  in- 
stitutions were  returned  as  follows  :  colleges  11, 
with  61  teachers  and  1,069  students — annual 
income  $43,350,  of  which  $14,000  was  from 
endowments;  public  schools  4,822,  with  4,860 
teachers,  and  161.500  pupils — income  $316,955, 
of  which  from  public  funds  $134,078.  taxation 
$76,746,  and  endowments  $10,630 ;  academies 
and  private  schools  131,  with  233  teachers  and 
6,185  pupils — income  $63,520.  The  number  at- 
tending school,  as  returned  by  families,  was  220,- 
961,  and  the  number  of  persons  over  20  years  of 
age  who  could  not  read  and  write  was  72,710. 
The  return  of  the  state  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  for  1858  states  the  number  of 
children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  at  451,- 
002,  viz.,  235,926  males  and  215,076  females. 
The  number  of  common  schools  was  6,835,  with 
4,700  male  and  1,144  female  teachers.  In  the 
year  660  new  school  houses  had  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  $279,805,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in 
school  libraries  in  1857  was  333,379.  On  Jan. 
1,  1857,  the  school  fund  amounted  to  $4,929,- 
866,  of  which  $2,822,814  was  productive.  The 
amount  apportioned  from  the  school  fund  in  the 
year  preceding  was  $339,881,  and  the  tax  as- 
sessed for  building  schools  $481,832.  The  chief 
collegiate  aud  professional  schools  in  the  state 
in  1859  were  as  follows: 


Institution*. 

t'or». 
lenta. 

1880 

s    = 

m    t/j 

>« 

6  115 

•2.200 

Hanover  College,  s.  Hanover 

1888 

5.400 

Wabash  Collude.  urawfnrdaviue 

1888 

T     i\> 

6,400 

Indiana  Asbury  University,  tiiveneastle 

1887 

t;  206 

12.000 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Beml 

1S42 

5     .. 

New  Albany  Theol  Seminary,  Hanover 

1882 

8    15 

4,000 

Theolog"!  dep*tmcnt  Asbury  University 

1S52 

a|  .. 

2,500 

There  are  also  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
Beminary  at  Vincennes,  a  Presbyterian  theolo- 
gical seminary  at  New  Albany,  a  Methodist  fe- 
male seminary  at  Fort  Wayne,  a  Methodist  male 
and  female  college  at  Valparaiso,  a  Baptist  col- 
lege at  Franklin,  a  large  Campbellito  insti- 
tution, the  "N.  W.  Christian  University,"  at 
Indianapolis,  aud  large  educational  institutions 


at  Tippecanoe  Battle  Ground  and  Burnettsville. 
— The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  thestatein  1850  was  107.  with  a  cir- 
culation of  63,352.  or  annually  4.316,828  copies; 
of  these,  21  were  literary  and  miscellaneous,  S4 
political,  and  2  religious;  9, were  issued  daily,  2 
tri-weekly,  95  weekly,  and  1  semi-monthly.  In 
the  same  year  the  number  of  libraries  other 
than  private  was  151.  with  68,403  vols.,  viz. :  58 
public,  with  46,238  vols.  ;  3  school,  with  1.800 
vols.;  85  Sunday  school,  with  11,265  vols.:  4 
college,  with  8.700  vols.  ;  and  1  church,  with 
400  volumes. — Indiana  originally  constituted  a 
part  of  New  France,  and  subsequently  of  the 
North- West  territory.  The  exact  period  of  its 
first  settlement  is  not  ascertained.  In  1702  a 
party  of  French  Canadians  descended  the  Wa- 
bash, and  established  several  posts  on  its  banks, 
and  among  others  Vincennes.  The  Indians  in- 
habiting the  country  at  that  time,  either  from 
intestine  feuds  or  inability,  made  little  op- 
position to  the  new  comers ;  and  at  an  early 
period  the  settlers  appear  to  have  amalgamated 
with  the  savages,  and  subsisted  more  by  the 
chase  than  by  any  regular  industry.  Of  their 
simple  annals  they  have  left  no  record:  for 
until  1763,  when  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  we  hear  nothing  of  them.  By  the 
treaty  of  cession,  however,  the  settlers  were 
confirmed  in  their  possessions.  The  treaty  of 
1783  included  Indiana  in  the  United  States.  In 
17S8  an  Indian  war  broke  out.  which  caused  great 
distress  at  Vincennes.  In  1791  the  Indians  were 
attacked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  by  Gen. 
Wilkinson,  aud  by  the  subsequent  victories  of 
Gen.  Wayne  a  dangerous  confederacy  was  bro- 
ken up  and  the  tribes  obliged  to  submit.  The 
whole  district  now  began  to  enjoy  that  repose 
of  which  it  had  been  for  many  years  deprived. 
By  ihe  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795  the  United 
States  obtained  several  eligible  parcels  of  land, 
and  settlement  began  to  make  considerable  pro- 
gress. On  May  7,  1800.  Ohio  was  erected  into 
a  separate  territory,  while  all  the  country  W. 
and  N.  was  included  in  the  new  government 
of  Indiana.  The  U.  S.  oensos  of  this  year  found 
in  Indiana  4,875  inhabitants.  In  1805  Michigan 
was  also  divided  off,  and  in  1809  Illinois,  leav- 
ing Indiana  with  its  present  limits.  In  all  this 
period,  however,  the  Indians  had  been  trouble- 
some, and  greatly  impeded  settlement.  Never- 
theless the  census  of  1810  showed  a  fair  in- 
crease, the  population  in  that  year  amounting 
to  24,520  souls.  In  1811  the  general  govern- 
ment determined  to  exert  its  power  against  the 
savages,  who.  excited  and  exasperated  by  the 
eloquence  of  Tecnmseh.  a  leader  of  the  Shaw- 
nees,  and  the  most  extrordinary  man  that  had 
ever  appeared  among  them,  had  committed 
grievous  depredations.  A  force  of  regulars  and 
militia  was  assembled  at  Vincennes  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, then  governor.  On  Nov.  6  of  the  same 
year  the  governor  appeared  before  Prophets- 
town  or  Tippecanoe  on  the  Wabash,  and  de- 
manded restitution  of  the  property  the  Indians 
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bad  carried  off.  After  a  conference  it  was 
Bgr'eed  that  hostilities  should  not  commence 
until  next  morning,  that  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment might  he  made;  hut  in  violation  of  this 
armistice  the  Americans  were  attacked  before 
daybreak  by  a  large  body  of  savages.  Gov. 
Harrison,  however,  knowing  the  character  of 
the  enemy,  had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  not  to 
he  taken  by  surprise.  The  combat  that  ensued, 
though  short,  was  unusually  severe ;  the  Indians 
fought  with  desperate  courage,  but  could  not 
withstand  the  superiority  of  the  forces  arrayed 
against  them,  and  the  fate  of  the  battle  was 
soon  decided.  After  burning  the  town  and  lay- 
ing waste  the  surrounding  country,  the  victo- 
rious army  returned  to  Vincennes,  and  not  long 
afterward  the  tribes  sued  for  peace.  The  war 
with  England  now  broke  out,  and  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  Indian  hostility ;  but  again  the  sav- 
ages were  overwhelmed,  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  1815  finally  ceased  to  molest  or 
trouble  the  settlers.  In  Dec.  1815,  the  terri- 
torial legislature  petitioned  congress  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  and  the  privilege  of  form- 
ing a  state  constitution.  A  bill  for  these  pur- 
poses passed  congress  in  April,  181G ;  and  soon 
after  a  convention  was  called,  which  on  June 
29  ensuing  adopted  the  first  constitution  of  In- 
diana. On  Dec.  11,  181G,  the  state  was  admit- 
ted as  a  sovereign  member  of  the  United  States. 
A  more  rapid  immigration  ensued,  and  contin- 
ued without  interruption  ;  and  though  numbers 
passed  westward  into  Illinois,  the  new  state 
retained  its  share.  In  1820  its  population  was 
147,178,  showing  an  increase  of  500.2  per  cent, 
in  the  past  decade — a  rate  hitherto  unexampled, 
and  only  once  afterward  surpassed,  Michigan 
from  1830  to  1840  having  increased  570.9  per 
cent.  From  1807  to  this  date  the  sales  of  land 
amounted  to  1,634,910  acres.  In  1827  the  Erio 
canal  opened  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
West,  and  the  .national  road  was  commenced. 
Both  these  circumstances  naturally  stimulated 
settlement ;  and  the  sales  of  land  so  rapidly  in- 
creased that  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1830  the 
total  sales  amounted  to  3,558,221  acres.  The 
population  in  the  same  year  was  343,031,  being 
an  increase  of  133.1  per  cent,  over  that  of  1820. 
Now  commenced  that  speculation  mania  which 
terminated  in  the  financial  revulsion  of  1837. 
In  1832  the  legislature  incorporated  8  stock 
companies  for  constructing  railroads;  in  1833 
the  middle  section  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal 
was  commenced,  and  in  1834  the  state  bank  with 
10  branches  was  incorporated,  to  which  were 
subsequently  added  3  other  branches.  The  re- 
sult of  these  undertakings,  and  others  into 
which  the  state  entered,  was  a  debt  amounting 
to  $14,057,000  and  a  general  bankruptcy.  But 
in  the  10  years  ending  in  1840  the  population 
had  doubled,  and  no  less  than  9,122,688  acres 
of  public  land  had  been  disposed  of  to  individ- 
uals; but  none  of  the  great  works  had  yet 
been  completed.  For  the  next  G  or  7  years 
little  progress  was  made,  and  in  no  one  of  these 
years  was  100,000  acres  of  land  disposed  of.    In 


1846  the  state  debt,  on  which  no  interest  had 
been  paid  since  1839,  was  consolidated  and 
arranged  into  two  classes,  the  state  debt  proper 
and  the  canal  debt;  and  means  were  devised 
for  paying  interest  on  the  former.  Under  tho 
influence  of  this  scheme  prosperity  returned.  In 
1850  the  population  numbered  988,416,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  44.1  per  cent,  in  the  last  10 
years.  In  1851  a  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  in  1853  the  legislature  passed  a  free  banking 
law.  Since  1850  indeed  the  whole  economy  of 
the  state  has  been  changed,  and  some  of  tho 
great  works  for  which  it  had  sacrificed  so  much 
have  been  completed  ;  its  canal,  tho  longest  in 
the  United  States,  is  now  open  from  the  lakes 
to  the  Ohio,  and  the  length  of  its  completed 
railroads,  which  in  that  year  was  only  86  m.,  is 
now  nearly  2,000  m.  Should  the  population 
have  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  in  tho  last 
decade,  it  will  amount  in  18G0  to  1,424,297. 

INDIANA,  a  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  hounded  S.  E. 
by  Conemaugh  river  and  drained  by  numerous 
small  stream s^area,  770  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
27,170.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  well  timbered 
with  white  pine,  &c,  and  abounds  in  iron  ore 
and  bituminous  coal.  The  soil  is  moderately 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  213,636 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  209,763  of  wheat,  493,- 
1S2  of  oats,  18,189  tons  of  hay,  105,436  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  470,251  of  butter.  There  were  17 
grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  3  iron  founderies,  61 
churches,  3  newspaper  offices,  and  5,271  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Pennsylvania 
canal  passes  along  the  S.  boundaiy,  and  a  branch 
of  the  central  railroad  extends  to  Indiana,  tho 
county  seat. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  a  city  of  Indiana,  and  the 
•  capital  of  Marion  co.  and  of  the  state,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  fork  of 
White  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  national 
road,  109  m.  N.  W.  from  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in 
1840,  2,692;  in  1850,  8,090;  in  1853,  12,000;  in 
1857,  24,000 ;  in  1800,  30,000.  It  is  built  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  in  lat.  39°  55'  N.,  long. 
86°  5'  W.  Most  of  the  streets  cross  one  another 
at  right  angles,  but  there  are  4  long  avenues 
radiating  from  a  central  square  and  traversing  the 
city  diagonally.  In  the  middle  of  this  square  is 
a  mound,  surrounded  by  a  circular  street  and 
ornamented  with  shade  trees.  The  principal 
thoroughfare  is  Washington  street,  which  is  120 
feet  wide.  Indianapolis  is  a  terminus  of  8 
railroads,  viz. :  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati, 
Lafayette  and  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Indian- 
apolis, Madison  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana  cen- 
tral, Terre  Haute  and  Richmond,  Jeffersonville, 
and  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg,  and  Cleveland ; 
while,  including  connecting  lines,  it  is  the  focus 
of  17  difl'erent  railroads.  Several  others  are  in 
course  of  construction.  All  these  roads  connect 
at  a  main  passenger  station  in  the  city,  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  depots  for  freight,  &c.,  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  proportions.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  court  house,  county  gaol, 
state  house,  governor's  residence,  post  office,  2 
market  houses,  and  several  charitable  institu- 
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tions.  The  state  house,  a  fine  Doric  building 
180  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  with  a  colonnade 
and  a  dome,  cost  $60,000.  The  state  asylums 
for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane,  are 
situated  here,  and  are  all  handsome  edifices. 
There  are  several  large  public  squares.  The 
system  of  education  is  very  complete,  and  be- 
side graded  free  schools  the  city  has  a  number 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  including  2 
female  colleges,  and  the  north-western  Chris- 
tian university.  The  last  occupies  a  handsome 
Gothic  building,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes.  In 
1859  it  had  6  instructors  and  178  students. 
Several  church  edifices  recently  erected  are 
elegant  specimens  of  architecture.  In  1857 
the  city  had  26  churches,  viz.:  4  Baptist,  1 
Episcopal,  1  Evangelical,  1  Friends',  1  German 
Eeformed,  4  Lutheran,  6  Methodist,  5  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Roman  Catholic,  1  United  Brethren, 
and  1  Universalist.  It  had  8  banks  (including 
3  private  banking  houses),  3  insurance  com- 
panies, 9  printing  offices  (5  of  which  issued 
newspapers),  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
11  hotels.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  ac- 
tive and  increasing,  abundant  water  power 
being  supplied  by  Fall  creek  aud  the  central 
canal.  The  principal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  1857  were  3  of  woollen  goods,  2  of 
boilers,  1  of  iron  railing,  1  of  ploughs,  1  of 
candles,  1  brewery,  2  brass  founderies,  2  iron 
founderies  and  machine  shops,  3  planing  mills, 
2  saw  mills,  and  5  flour  mills.  The  river  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Indianapolis  in  time  of  high 
water,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and  by 
several  railroad  viaducts. — Indianapolis  was  first 
settled  by  John  Pogue  in  March,  1819,  and  in 
about  a  year  from  that  time  it  numbered  15 
families.  It  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  state 
government  in  Jan.  1821,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  legislature  gave  it  its  present  name  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  lay  it  off  as  a  town. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1836,  and  received  a  city 
charter  in  1847. 

INDIANS,  American,  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  continent  of  America  befora  the  advent  of 
the  white  races  from  Europe ;  by  some  con- 
sidered an  aboriginal  and  single  stock,  by  others 
a  mixture  of  Mongolian,  Polynesian,  and  Cauca- 
sian types,  and  by  others  as  derived  from  the 
grafting  of  old  world  races  on  a  true  American 
race.  Lawrence  regards  them  as  a  distinct 
stock,  differing  from  all  others  in  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  characters,  and,  with 
all  their  differences,  as  one  and  the  same  from 
Cape  Horn  to  the  arctic  regions.  He  gives 
their  characters  as  follows  :  skin  brown  or  cin- 
namon-hued ;  iris  dark ;  hair  long,  black,  and 
straight;  beard  scanty;  eyes  deep-seated ;  nose 
broad,  but  prominent;  lips  full  and  rounded; 
and  face  broad  across  the  cheeks,  which  are 
prominent,  but  less  angular  than  in  the  Mongo- 
lian, and  with  the  features  distinct.  The  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  head  is  square,  with  low  but 
broad  forehead,  back  of  head  flattened,  top  de- 
rated, face  much  developed,  and  powerful  jaws. 


Dr.  Prichard  thus  sums  up  his  conclusions:  "  1, 
that  all  the  different  races  aboriginal  in  the 
American  continent  belong,  as  far  as  their  his- 
tory and  language  have  been  investigated,  to 
one  family  of  nations  ;  2,  that  these  races  dis- 
play considerable  diversities  in  their  physical  con- 
stitution, though  derived  from  one  stock,  and  still 
betraying  indications  of  mutual  resemblance  ;" 
and  that,  as  existing  two  centuries  ago,  they 
did  not  present  any  certain  evidence  of  deriva- 
tion from  any  special  old  world  race.  Their  color 
no  more  entitles  them  to  be  called  "red  men" 
than  some  Polynesian  and  African  tribes.  He 
does  not  recognize  an  American  type  of  skull, 
as  Dr.  Morton  does,  and  says  that  their  habits 
are  as  different  as  their  external  appearance, 
some  being  nomadic,  others  fishermen,  others 
hunters,  and  others  agriculturists.  The  most 
decisive  evidence  of  relationship  is  in  the  char- 
acteristic structure  of  their  languages,  which, 
as  Humboldt  says,  from  the  Esquimaux  country 
to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  have  the  same  phys- 
iognomy though  the  roots  are  different.  Gal- 
latin coufirms  this  statement  of  Humboldt  as 
to  their  distinct  character,  and  their  difference 
from  those  of  the  other  continent,  and  Dupon- 
ceau  includes  even  the  Esquimaux  among  the 
American  languages. — The  Esquimaux,  situated 
above  lat.  60D  N.,  subsist  principally  on*  what 
they  get  from  the  sea,  and  extend  across  the 
continent,  along  the  Polar  sea.  Next  below 
them,  to  the  W.  of  Hudson's  bay,  is  the  large 
family  of  Athabascans.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  E.  of  the  Mississippi  were  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  Algonquin-Lenape  and  the  Iro- 
quois, generally  at  war*  with  each  other;  S.  of 
these  were  the  Floridian  tribes,  the  Creeks, 
Cherokees,  &c. ;  "W".  of  the  Mississippi  were  the 
Pawnees  aud  Sioux,  &c. ;  on  the  Pacific  coast 
the  Californian  and  Oregon  tribes,  relatively 
lower  in  civilization  than  the  Atlantic  nations, 
and  broken  up  into  smaller  and  more  diversified 
families ;  below  these,  in  New  Mexico,  a  more 
advanced  family,  stationary  and  agricultural 
(who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
any  of  the  adjacent  groups),  called  Pueblo  In- 
dians, but  for  whom  the  generic  name  of  Mo- 
quis  has  been  suggested.  Mexico  was  occupied 
by  a  number  of  families,  of  which  the  Nahuatls 
or  Aztecs  were  most  powerful  and  most  civil 
ized.  The  Othomis,  speaking  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage, supposed  by  many  to  have  Asiatic  affini- 
ties, were  also  a  numerous  people  in  Mexico. 
In  Central  America  the  predominating  family 
was  the  Tzendal  or  Maya,  including  the  Qui- 
ches, Zutugils,  Kachiquels,  &c,  who  occupied 
the  entire  region  of  Chiapas,  Tabasco,  Yucatan, 
and  Guatemala,  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  states, 
and  who  built  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  aboriginal  architecture  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Fragments  of  the  Nahuatls  and 
Aztecs  also  existed  in  Central  America,  and 
another  large  group  of  tribes,  in  a  low  stage 
of  development,  to  whom  no  specific  name 
has  been  applied,  extending  from  Honduras  to 
Darien.     In   South  America  the  leading  and 
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more  advanced  families  were  the  Muyiscas  of 
Colombia,  aud  those  which  made  up  the  Peru- 
vian empire,  among  which  the  Aymara  or  Inca 
race  was  at  the  head.  The  Araueanians,  to  the 
S.  of  these,  in  Chili,  were  an  indomitable  peo- 
ple, bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Iro- 
quois and  Algonquins  of  North  America.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  continent,  including 
the  great  alluvions  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  were 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Guaranis ;  but  along  its 
northern  coast  were  found  the  Caribs,  the  Dy- 
aks  of  the  new  world,  who  spread  also  over 
the  Antilles  and  most  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
In  Patagonia  and  the  extreme  S.  part  of  the  con- 
tinent were  squalid  families,  close  counterparts 
of  the  Esquimaux,  and  in  some  degree  resembling 
the  more  debased  Australians. — Dr.  Latham 
places  the  American  Indians  among  the  .Mongo- 
lians ;  and  regards  the  Esquimaux,  the  only  fam- 
ily common  to  both  hemispheres,  as  physically 
Asiatics  and  philologically  Americans,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  passing  gradually  into  the  ordinary 
Indians  in  appearance,  mariners,  and  language. 
He  does  not  favor  a  separation  of  the  Esquimaux 
nnd  the  Mexico-Peruvians  from  the  other  Amer- 
icans, on  the  ground  that  the  civilization  of 
the  former  is  inferior  and  of  the  latter  su- 
perior to  the  general  condition;  maintaining 
that  the  Esquimaux  civilization  is  not  lower, 
but  only  different  from  the  American,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  their  habitat,  and  that 
the  empire  of  Montezuma  was  superior  to  that 
of  Powhatan  only  in  the  degree  of  its  refine- 
ment. Dr.  Pickering  refers  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can tribes  to  the  Mongolian  race ;  he  calls  the 
Californians,  Mexicans,  and  "West  Indians,  Ma- 
lay Americans,  a  single  glance  satisfying  him  of 
their  Malay  affinity;  if  there  be  any  remnant  of 
the  Malay  now  existing  in  eastern  North  Ameri- 
ca, he  thinks  it  must  be  looked  for. among  the 
Chippewas  and  Cherokees. — Dr.  S.  G.  Morton, 
in  the  Crania  Americana  (1839),  considers  the 
American  nations,  excepting  the  polar  tribes,  as 
of  one  race  and  one  species,  but  of  two  great  fam- 
ilies, which  resemble  each  other  in  physical  but 
differ  in  intellectual  character ;  and  that  the 
superior  family,  the  Toltecan,  includes  the  semi- 
civilized  nations  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
New  Granada,  and  Peru,  and  also  the  builders 
of  the  remarkable  earth-works  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  That  the  American  race  differs 
essentially  from  all  others,  not  excepting  the 
Mongolian,  and  that  the  feeble  analogies  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  more  obvious  ones  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions  and  the  arts,  do  not  denote 
any  thing  beyond  casual  or  colonial  communi- 
cation with  the  Asiatic  nations ;  and  that  even 
such  analogies  as  do  exist  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  mere  coincidence  arising  from  similar 
wants  and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting  simi- 
lar latitudes.  He  affirms  that  all  the  American 
nations,  savage  or  semi-civilized,  whether'inhab- 
iting  the  margins  of  rivers  and  feeding  on  fish, 
or  roving  the  forest  and  subsisting  on  the  spoils 
of  the  chase,  possess  alike  the  same  long,  lank, 
black  hair,  brown  or  cinnamon-colored  skin, 


heavy  brow,  dull  and  sleepy  eye,  full  and  com- 
pressed lips,  and  salient  and  dilated  nose ;  and 
that  the  same  conformity  is  obvious  in  the  osteo- 
logical  structure  of  the  race,  as  seen  in  the 
square  or  rounded  head,  the  flattened  or  verti- 
cal occiput,  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  ponder- 
ous maxillaj,  the  large  quadrangular  orbits,  and 
the  low,  receding  forehead.  u  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  physical  diversities  do  occur,  equally 
singular  and  inexplicable,  as  seen  in  the  differ- 
ent shades  of  color,  varying  from  a  fair  tint  to 
a  complexion  almost  black,  and  this  too  under 
circumstances  where  climate  can  have  little  or 
no  influence.  So  also  in  reference  to  stature  ; 
the  differences  are  remarkable  in  entire  tribes, 
which  are  nevertheless  geographically  proximate. 
Such  facts  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  excep- 
tions to  a  general  rule,  and  do  not  alter  the  pe- 
culiar physiognomy  of  the  Indian,  which  is  as 
undeviatingly  characteristic  as  that  of  the  ne- 
gro; for  whether  we  see  him  in  the  athletic 
Carib  or  the  stunted  Chayma,  in  the  dark  Cali- 
fomian  or  the  fair  Borroa,  he  is  an  Indian  still, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  being  of  any  other 
race."  Dr.  Knox  maintains  also  a  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  red  Indians  of  America  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  but  thinks 
with  Morton  that  the  Esquimaux  at  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  continent  and  the  Fuegians  at  the 
other,  are  not  of  the  same  stock,  but  rather  con- 
nected with  the  northern  Asiatic  and  the  Aus- 
tralian families,  whom  proximity  to  the  poles 
ought  to  have  whitened,  but  whom  the  snows 
had  failed  to  bleach.  He  regards  the  hypotheses 
which  derive  the  American  aborigines  "from 
the  "Welsh,  or  Danes,  or  Mongols,  or  Asiatics,  or 
Malays,  or  from  the  ten  tribes  headed  by  Pres- 
ter  John,  as  old  women's  fables,  not  worth  a 
moment's  consideration."  In  almost  solitary 
opposition  to  this  general  opinion  as  to  the 
physical  uniformity  of  the  American  race, 
stands  the  assertion  of  M.  d'Orbigny,  that  "  a 
Peruvian  is  not  less  different  from  a  Patago- 
nian,  and  a  Patagonian  from  a  Guarani,  than  is 
a  Greek  from  an  Ethiopian  or  a  Mongolian." 
Altogether,  the  weight  of  authority  among  eth- 
nologists thus  far  rests  with  Dr.  Morton,  at 
least  in  the  essential  individuality  of  the  Amer- 
ican race. — A  vast  deal  has  been  written  in 
support  of  various  hypotheses  of  migration  of 
the  American  aborigines  from  the  old  continent, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  country  or  a  race  which 
has  not  been  assigned  the  honor  of  being  its  pro- 
genitor. And  to  complicate  matters  still  more, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  high  authorities  to 
suggest  that  the  tide  of  emigration  may  have  set 
the  other  way  from  America  to  Asia.  Dr.  La- 
tham says  :  "  I  know  reasons  valid  enough  and 
numerous  enough  to  have  made  the  notion  of 
the  new  world  being  the  oldest  of  the  two  a  par- 
adox. Nevertheless,  I  know  no  absolutely  con- 
clusive ones."  As  the  new  world,  so  called,  is 
the  oldest  geologically,  it  may  prove  to  be  so  eth- 
nologically.  Hamilton  Smith  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  aboriginal  races  were  flat-headed, 
and  that  this  conformation,  whether  natural  or 
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artificial,  was  imitated  by  the  intruding  nations 
in  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  hypothesis  has 
been  advanced  that  upon  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  was  created  a  race  indige- 
nous to  America,  and  that  this  race  was  not 
essentially  different  in  physical  and  mental 
traits  from  the  American  Indian  as  existing  3 
centuries  ago,  the  intruding  Asiatic  nations  in 
turn  dispossessing  the  aborigines,  existing  for  a 
time  independently,  and  then  gradually  becom- 
ing extinct, leaving,  however,  permanent  traces 
in  the  languages,  characters,  habits,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  original  race. — But,  without  going 
further  here  into  the  questiou  of  origin,  and 
taking  the  American  Indians  as  found  on  the 
discovery  of  this  continent  by  southern  Euro- 
peans, they  are  characterized  by  physical  and 
mental  traits  by  which  they  may  be  certainly 
recognized.  Beside  the  physical  characters 
given  from  Lawrence,  the  parietal  region  is 
much  developed,  the  orbits  are  large,  the  feet 
and  hands  small  and  well  proportioned,  and  the 
teeth  white  and  sound  ;  the  facial  angle  is  about 
75°,  5°  less  than  the  European  average.  The 
stature  of  the  Patagonians  and  of  some  north- 
ern tribes  is  about  6  feet,  and  individuals  are 
found  in  various  tribes  more  than  6  feet  high, 
but  the  average  is  no  greater  than  in  other 
nations;  the  reputed  giant  races  arose  from  the 
exaggerated  tales  of  travellers,  and  the  pigmies 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  ascertained  to  have 
been  children.  The  muscular  development  is 
not  great,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  grow  very 
fat  when  food  is  abundant  and  the  habits  of 
life  lazy.  Though  active  and  agile  in  sports 
and  pursuits  of  short  duration,  the  Indian  is  in- 
ferior to  the  white  race  in  labors  requiring  com- 
pactness of  muscle  and  long  continued  exertion ; 
they  cannot  endure  so  much  fatigue  nor  carry 
such  heavy  burdens  as  the  Canadian  voyageurs; 
in  the  border  warfare  between  the  savages  and 
the  whites,  the  former  generally  were  con- 
quered in  tbe  close  hug  of  mortal  combat.  The 
complexion  varies  from  the  dark  brown  of  the 
California  tribes  to  the  almost  white  of  the 
Mandans  and  the  light  Chinooks.  The  beard 
is  seanty,  and  is  prevented  from  appearing  by 
the  custom  of  plucking  it  out  by  the  roots,  a 
habit  no  more  singular  than  that  of  shaving 
practised  by  civilized  nations.  Under  a  low 
bushy  brow,  the  Indian  has  a  dull,  sleepy,  half- 
closed  eye,  with  little  fire,  unless  when  the 
passions  are  excited.  The  features  are  fre- 
quently regular,  and  the  expression  noble ; 
many  of  the  women  are  handsome.  The  skin 
is  thinner,  softer,  and  smoother  than  in  the 
white  races.  The  practice  of  artificially  mould- 
ing the  skull,  adopted  by  the  Peruvians,  the 
Natchez,  and  the  Oregon  tribes,  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Flathead  Indians.  The  average 
volume  of  the  brain,  as  measured  in  nearly 
350  crania,  is  only  79  cubic  inches  for  the  semi- 
civilized  and  84  for  the  barbarous  tribes,  though 
the  posterior  lobes  are  comparatively  larger 
in  the  former  in  correspondence  with  their  less 
intellectual  faculty.    Dr.  Martius  is  of  opinion 


that  the  American  nations  are  not  living  in  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  nature,  but  that  they 
are  the  degraded  remnants  of  a  people  once  in 
a  high  state  of  civilization;  this  he  infers  from 
the  remains  of  ancient  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, of  religion,  and  of  social  refinements  in  the 
Mexico-Peruvian  tribes.  However  this  maybe, 
it  may  be  said  of  the  North  American  Indian 
that  he  was  of  haughty  demeanor,  taciturn,  and 
stoical  to  the  last  degree;  cunning  and  watchful 
ill  the  surprise,  persevering  in  the  pursuit,  and 
revengeful  in  the  destruction  of  his  enemies; 
cruel  to  prisoners  of  war,  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex,  and  when  himself  a  captive  endur- 
ing the  most  painful  tortures  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  with  such  martyr-like  fortitude  as 
would  seem  impossible  to  more  impressionable 
natures  without  the  sustaining  power  of  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  brave  and  too  often  ferocious  in  war ; 
idle  and  grave  in  peace,  except  when  engaged 
in  hunting  and  amusements ;  hospitable,  and 
grateful  for  favors ;  of  necessity  a  close  observer 
of  natural  phenomena,  his  temperament  poetic 
and  imaginative,  and  his  simple  eloquence  of 
great  dignity  and  beauty  of  expression.  As  a 
race,  however,  the  animal  propensities  strongly 
preponderate  over  the  intellectual,  and  render 
their  civilization,  even  with  the  help  of  educa- 
tion and  Christianity,  an  event  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for.  In  their  religious  rites  they  erect- 
ed no  temples,  though  they  made  their  sacred 
fires  in  the  forests,  and  sang  and  danced  in 
worship  of  the  sun,  which  they  naturally 
enough  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  Great 
Spirit ;  the  Mexico-Peruvians  worshipped  the 
sun  with  human  sacrifices  and  the  grossest 
rites,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  of  oriental 
origin.  Those  who  occupied  tbe  greater  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  believed 
in  the  two  antagonistic  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  and  in  the  duality  of  the  soul,  evincing 
the  last  by  the  custom  of  depositing  food  and 
other  articles  of  daily  use  in  the  graves  or  on 
the  tombs  of  the  dead ;  they  had  a  general  belief 
in  manitous,  or  some  spiritual  power  over  them 
for  good  or  for  evil,  of  which  they  took  some 
animal  or  bird  as  an  emblem  ;  they  had  no  idea 
of  the  Great  Spirit's  attribute  of  justice,  of  their 
accountableness  to  him  here  or  hereafter,  or  of 
his  interference  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
They  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
into  other  men  and  into  animals;  they  drew 
omens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  seeing  in  that  of 
the  carnivorous  species  indications  of  war,  but 
they  did  not  examine  the  entrails  in  their  au- 
guries ;  the  forms  and  motion  of  the  clouds  were 
constantly  consulted  in  their  predictions  of  fu- 
ture events.  They  are  firm  believers  in  demons, 
witchcraft,  and  magic.  They  regard  lunatics 
with  special  consideration,  protecting  them  from 
injury  and  want;  they  have  no  idea  of  caste, 
never  burn  their  dead,  nor  throw  them  into  any 
sacred  waters.  They  adopt  a  totem  or  symbol 
of  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of  the  family; 
this  is  generally  some  animal  (the  turtle,  bear, 
and  wolf  being  favorites),  which  is  the  mark 
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of  families  even  when  expanded  into  tribes.  No 
marriage  rite  is  necessary  beyond  the  consent 
of  the  parties  and  their  parents,  but  the  wife 
may  be  dismissed  for  trilling  causes,  and  poly- 
gamy is  allowed  ;  the  ties  of  consanguinity  are 
respected,  and  the  rights  of  children  acknowl- 
edged. Parents  are  fond  of  their  children,  and 
early  teach  them,  according  to  sex,  the  arts 
which  they  will  find  necessary  in  after  life; 
orphans  and  infirm  or  aged  persons  are  sup- 
ported by  the  nearest  relatives  or  by  individual 
charity.  The  wife  and  mother  has  the  control 
of  the  wigwam,  assigning  places  to  all ;  while 
the  husband  is  hunting,  the  wife  is  making  moc- 
cassons,  preparing  skins,  or  ornamenting  belts 
and  leggins  with  shells,  beads,  and  feathers ; 
the  women  also  plant  the  corn,  and  perform 
various  other  laborious  occupations,  which 
among  other  races  are  the  work  of  men.  Their 
cooking  is  simple,  and  is  effected  without  salt 
or  other  condiments;  they  are  rather  abstemi- 
ous in  eating,  and  when  supplies  fail  make  no 
complaint;  the  men  console  themselves  in  trou- 
ble and  dignify  all  important  occasions  by  smok- 
ing kinnikinic,  which  is  the  inner  bark  of  the 
red  willow,  sometimes  mixed  with  tobacco. 
Maple  sugar  making  in  the  spring  is  a  general 
time  of  carnival,  and  a  source  of  a  domestic 
luxury  for  the  whole  year.  The  Indian  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  civilized  mother  in  the 
ease  and  comparative  painlessness  of  parturi- 
tion ;  there  are  no  baptismal  rites,  and  chil- 
dren are  named  from  some  natural  object  or 
phenomenon;  they  are  confined  in  a  cradle  so 
as  to  be  entirely  unable  to  move,  causing  the 
flatness  of  the  occiput  characteristic  of  the  race ; 
the  cradles  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
carried  on  the  back,  hung  in  a  tree,  or  placed 
upon  the  ground,  without  danger  to  the  child. 
Black  is  their  sign  of  mourning,  the  symbol  of 
death  taken  from  night;  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  are  laid  in  state, 
and  either  buried  with  all  their  daily  implements 
in  a  sitting  posture,  arranged  east  and  west,  or 
placed  upon  high  scaffolds,  or  deposited  in  cases ; 
sometimes  mounds  were  raised,  as  among  the 
thickly  settled  communities  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  valleys.  They  show  the  utmost  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  dead,  selecting  the  most 
picturesque  localities  for  their  deposit,  guarding 
them  against  desecration,  and  leaving  nothing 
so  unwillingly  as  the  bones  of  their  ancestors 
and  relatives.  They  believe  in  life  after  death, 
where  the  spirit  is  surrounded  with  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  "  happy  hunting  grounds,"  though 
they  have  no  idea  that  the  acts  of  their  present 
life  can  have  any  connection  with  their  future 
happiness. — In  ancient  times  the  body  was 
covered  with  skins  and  furs  according  to  .the 
reasons,  but  now  the  white  man's  clothes  and 
blankets  have  supplanted  their  native  dress ;  the 
moccasson  of  deer  or  moose  hide  is  retained  with 
singular  pertinacity  by  the  modern  Indians  and 
half-breeds,  and  also  in  the  wilder  tribes  the 
ornamented  leggins  and  head  dresses ;  almost 
every  article  of  dress  is  decked  with  beads, 


shells,  feathers,  and  tinkling  things,  and  tho 
naked  parts  of  the  body  are  smeared  with  bright 
or  dismal  paints  expressive  of  their  feelings  and 
purposes ;  the  scalp  lock,  Avhich  they  leave  on 
the  top  of  the  head  for  the  benefit  of  any  enemy 
bold  enough  to  take  it,  is  generally  rendered 
more  prominent  by  eagles'  feathers  or  some 
trophy  of  the  chase  or  battle.  Their  dwellings 
are  made  of  bark,  skins,  and  mattings  of  their 
own  making,  stretched  on  poles  fixed  in  the 
ground.  Their  arms  consist  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  spears,  tomahawks,  and  clubs,  to  which 
have  been  added  from  the  whites,  the  knife  and 
gun  ;  their  arrow  and  spear  heads  are  mado  of 
flint.  Canoes  are  made  of  logs  hollowed  out,  or 
of  birch  bark  stretched  over  a  light  frame  and 
skilfully  fastened  with  deers'  sinews  and  render- 
ed tight  by  pitch.  Their  pipes,  constant  com- 
panions, are  fashioned  with  great  skill  and  of  the 
strangest  forms  from  soapstone  of  various  colors, 
the  most  famous  being  the  red  pipestone  of  the 
north-west.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  games 
of  chance  and  of  active  amusements ;  gambling 
with  their  plum  stones  is  carried  to  as  great  an 
extreme  as  with  the  dice  of  the  more  civilized 
player;  games  of  cards  are  in  great  repute 
among  them,  and  they  will  stake  the  last  j>iece 
of  property  in  the  hope  of  success.  Among 
their  amusements  are  ball  matches  on  the 
ground  or  on  the  ice,  races,  firing  at  targets,  &c. ; 
their  dances,  whether  festal,  Avarlike,  or  funeral, 
are  very  picturesque.  The  antiquities  found  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  ruins  of  elaborate 
buildings  in  Central  America,  prove  that  the 
semi-civilized  races  there  existing  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  sculpture  and  architecture; 
the  modern  North  American  Indian  sshows  his 
art  in  the  ornamentation  of  pipes,  canoes,  weap- 
ons, musical  instruments,  cradles,  and  skins  for 
lodges  and  garments.  They  carve  with  consid- 
erable skill  bone,  horn,  wood,  and  stone.  For 
details  on  their  antiquities  and  modern  carvings, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Schoolcraft. 
— Extensive  observations  by  U.  S.  government 
officials  and  private  individuals,  show  that  the 
North  American  Indians  are  subject  to  the  same 
diseases  as  the  whites,  when  exposed  to  the  same 
causes ;  their  complaints  formerly  were  few  and 
simple,  in  accordance  with  their  active  habits 
of  life,  and  their  treatment  of  them  a  compound 
of  superstition  and  ignorance ;  totally  ignorant 
of  pathology,  and  of  course  of  rational  medica- 
tion, their  remedies,  generally  mild,  were  given 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  diseased  con- 
ditions. They  possessed  no  remedies  not  known 
to  the  U.  S.  pharmacopoeia,  and  their  list  is  no 
greater  at  the  present  time.  They  had  as  eme- 
tics thoroughwort,  spurge,  and  Indian  hemp;  as 
cathartics,  beside  the  above,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
horse  chestnut  and  butternut;  as  rubefacients, 
May  weed  and  water-pepper  (polygonum) ;  they 
knew  the  efficacy  of  the  vapor  and  cold  baths  and 
affusions  in  febrile,  catarrhal,  and  rheumatic  af- 
fections; bloodletting  they  performed  by  sharp 
scales  of  flint,  and  cupping  by  means  of  a  hollow 
horn  exhausted  by  the  mouth.     In  asthma  they 
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smoked  tobacco  and  drank  infusions  of  spice 
wood,  sassafras,  and  skunk  cabbage  ;  in  coughs, 
slippery  elm  aud  mallows  tea,  and  decoction  of 
the  twigs  of  the  pine  and  spruce;  in  renal  affec- 
tions, bearberry,  spice  wood,  aud  gooseberry  root ; 
in  diarrhoeas  of  all  kinds,  decoctions  of  the  low 
blackberry,  cranesbill,  hardback,  white  oak  bark, 
partridge  berry,  and  American  ipecacuanha  or 
Indian  physic  (giUenia);  in  dropsy,  the  bark 
of  the  prickly  ash  and  wild  gooseberry,  and  ex- 
ternally a  sweat  in  heated  earth;  in  amenorrhoea, 
sassafras,  spice,  and  wormwood  decoctions ;  in 
hemorrhage,  powdered  puff  balls,  and  astrin- 
gents firmly  bound  on  the  wound.  Incised 
wounds  they  sewed  together  with  strings  from 
the  iuner  bark  of  basswo.>d  or  fibres  from  the  ten- 
dons of  deer;  diseases  of  the  skiu  were  treated 
with  yellow  dock,  and  abscesses  by  poultices  of 
onions.  Obstetrics  was  placed  eutirely  in  the 
hands  of  women,  and  blood  root  was  given  to 
facilitate  parturition. — The  U.  S.  government  has 
maintained  relations  with  about  75  tribes  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  generally  peaceful 
relations,  except  on  the  frontiers.  It  has  been 
and  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the 
Indians  a  fair  equivalent  for  their  lands,  both  by 
money  and  goods  calculated  to  impress  them 
with  the  advantages  of  civilized  habits;  and  it  is 
hoped  by  some  that,  by  schools  and  missions,  the 
banishment  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  a  well 
regulated  trade  aud  system  of  government  pay- 
ment, the  race  may  be  arrested  in  its  rapid  de- 
cline. The  number  of  American  Indians  has 
been  greatly  over-estimated;  the  recent  census 
(1855),  as  given  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  shows  that 
the  whole  number  within  the  United  States  is 
only  about  350,000,  of  which  the  semi-civilized 
races  are  about  66,000,  and  the  Pacific  tribes 
about  the  same.  In  1S25,  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  perishing  tribes  to  the  W. 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  number  E.  of  the 
river  was  estimated  at  130,000,  who  owned  77,- 
500,000  acres  of  land ;  in  1S29  the  entire  Indian 
population  of  the  Union  was  set  down  at  313,- 
000,  and  in  1S50  at  400,000.  The  number  of 
Indians  in  the  British  possessions  is  supposed  to 
be  about  110,000,  chiefly  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territory;  in  the  Russian  possessions,  40,000; 
in  Mexico,  4,000,000 ;  and  in  Central  America, 
1.500,000.  The  total  number  "W.  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien  by  this  computation  is  5,650,000. 
In  Sonth  America  their  number  is  probably  not 
far  from  7,000,000,  who  are  mostly  civilized  and 
converted  to  Christianity. 

INDIANS,  Languages  of  the  American. 
Columbus,  on  discovering  land  In  his  first  voy- 
age westward,  believed  that  it  belonged  "to 
India.  He  therefore  called  its  inhabitants  "In- 
dians,'' and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent.  "We  know  of  no 
American  language  which  exclusively  corre- 
sponds with  any  of  those  of  the  old  world,  or  of 
the  regions  that  were  discovered  after  America. 
The  languages  of  the  Indians  cannot  yet  be  cat- 
egorically classified ;  nor  do  the  names  of  the 
nations  or  tribes  afford  a  clue  for  the  unravel- 


ling of  the  mystery  that  covers  their  filiation. 
The  scanty  materials  that  are  at  command  are 
sadly  confused  and  obscured  by  the  ignorance 
of  most  of  the  reporters,  and  by  the  want  of 
uuity  and  system  in  their  lucubrations.  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  was  the  pioneer  of  a  bet- 
ter method  in  this  investigation.  His  brother 
William  characterized  all  indigenous  American 
languages  as  agglutinative,  a  feature  which  they 
have  in  common,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
Uralo-Altaic,  Dravidan.  and  Basque  lang 
Dupouceau  gave  them  the  epithet  of  polysyn- 
thetic.  They  might  be  named  iucorporative  or 
intercalative.  We  must  not,  however,  believe 
that  thesesquipedal  words  so  lavishly  attributed 
to  them  are  really,  in  ail  ease:-.  -  -  .ords. 
They  are  often  ph  rases,  whose  parts  sapei 
observers  have  joined  together,  t  g  -.pable 
of  analyzing  them  and  hence  of  writing  them 
separately.  In  the  Sanscrit  itself,  and  in  many 
other  ancient  literary  languages,  the  several  por- 
tions of  sentences  and  periods  have  been  written 
together,  without  any  spaces  between  them. 
Some  of  the  most  important  indigenous  lan- 
guages are  either'  monosyllabic,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, or  they  consist  of  short  words.  Balbi 
{Atlas  ethno'jraphique)  gives  400  language;  to 
America,  viz. :  150  to  the  north,  60  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  190  to  the  south.  The  greatest  variety 
exists  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco. 
He  divides  them  into  11  classes  or  areas.  We 
can  only  give  a  general  view  of  all  the  American 
languages.  I.  Xop.tii  A:mebican  Under  the 
general  name  of  Esquimaux  (raw  fish  eaters) 
Balbi  comprehends  all  the  languages  of  Green- 
land and  of  the  northern  countries,  from  the 
coast  of  Labrador  to  Behring's  strait  and  the 
peninsula  of  Aliaska,  including  also  that  of  the 
settled  Tehooktehees  of  Siberia.  They  consist 
of  2  groups  :  the  eastern  or  Esquimaux  proper, 
with  3  dialects  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  on 
the  X.  aud  \Y.  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  ;  the 
western,  with  the  idioms  of  the  Tehougatehes, 
Konajs.  Aleutians,  and  both  American  and  Asi- 
atic Tehooktehees,  which  differ  more  one  from 
another  than  those  of  the  eastern  group.  The 
dialect  on  "Winter  or  Melville  island  lacks  the 
sounds  j,  g,  r,  z.  As  in  almost  all  American 
languages,  the  pronunciation  is.  so  to  speak,  pec- 
toral, and  the  consonants  are  indistinct.  The  Es- 
quimaux have  words  for  all  shades  of  meaning 
in  which  an  object  is  taken,  according  to  its  age, 
sex.  and  other  categories.  Many  suffixes  and 
few  postpositions  denote  the  accidents  of  de- 
clension, comparison,  and  conjugation.  Exam- 
ples of  words :  ternertok,  i^who  is)  black ;  agU- 
giartorasuarpol:  he  quickly  goes  away  to 
Numeration  proceeds  by  -20.  Eor  the  Hu 
bay  dialect,  see  the  works  of  Dobbs,  I.  Long, 
aud  Parry  ;  for  that  of  Ivotzebue  sound,  see 
Beechey  ;  for  that  of  the  Tehooktehees.  see 
Koshelotf  and  Chromensko. — The  language  of 
the  Karalits  (Greenlanders)  has  been  by  Dan- 
ish missionaries  more  examined  than  any  other 
North  American  idiom.  It  is  scarcely  under- 
stood beyond  Baffin's  bay  and  Davis's  strait. 
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It  lacks  d,  f,  ft,  s,  and,  as  initials,  b,  g,  I,  « ; 
abounds  in  t,  l;r;  and  accumulates  hard  syl- 
lables, although  the  people  are  gifted  with  a 
fine  ear  and  musical  taste.  There  are  three 
dialects,  viz. :  the  Kamuk  of  Upernavik  ;  that 
of  the  isle  of  Disco,  the  purest  ;  and  the  south- 
ern, of  Julianeshaab,  which  is  sung.  There 
is,  beside,  an  idiom  exclusively  used  by  the 
female  sex,  having  some  peculiar  sounds  and 
words  :  a  phenomenon  occurring  also  among 
the  Caribs,  &c.  It  rivals  the  Greek  tongue  in 
richness  of  particles,  and  surpasses  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  in  diminutive  and  augmentative 
forms,  both  of  endearment  and  of  aversion. 
Numerals  beyond  5  are  compounded  ;  20  is  des- 
ignated by  the  words  "hands  and  feet,"  60  by 
"  3  persons,"  &c.  The  number  of  words  for  all 
circumstances  of  an  action  is  superabundant, 
especially  the  expressions  that  relate  to  fishing. 
The  Greenlanders  possess  traditions  of  contests 
with  the  first  Norwegian  settlers,  satiric  songs 
in  a  sort  of  blank  verse,  versions  of  the  Bible, 
&c.  For  grammars  of  their  tongue,  see  C.  Bar- 
tholinus  (1675),  Thorhallesen  (1776),  and  P. 
Egede  (1750).  who  also  made  a  dictionary,  as 
well  as  O.  Fabricius  (1791-1804).  On  the 
American  continent,  S.  of  the  Esquimaux,  is 
the  family  of  the  Koloshes,  found  about  Mt. 
St.  Elias.  Then  there  are  very  many  tribes 
between  lat.  48°  and  55°  N.,  with  many  dis- 
crepant languages  that  have  not  been  yet  well 
explored.  Eastward  of  them  is  the  family  of 
the  Athabascas,  containing  the  Beaver,  Hare, 
and  other  tribes,  the  Carriers,  Squinters,  etc., 
with  idioms  of  their  own. — The  following  fam- 
ilies of  tribes  are  better  known.  The  Iroquois 
(or  Mingoes)  consisted  at  first  of  5  nations, 
and  now  (since  1712),  with  the  Tuscaroras 
from  the  south,  of  6.  All  their  languages  lack 
jj  and  to,  the  Oneida  also  r  ;  this  is  the  softest 
among  them,  while  the  Seneca  is  the  most 
6onorous,  the  Mohawk  the  richest  in  words 
and  formative  particles,  the  Onondaga  the 
most  studied  (by  Zeisberger,  1775),  and  the 
Cayuga  the  least  understood  of  any.  To  this 
family  are  also  added  the  powerful  Hurons,  the 
Wyandote,  the  fierce  "VTinnebagoes,  &c,  and 
the  now  extinct  Nottoways  and  others,  with  di- 
alects of  their  own. — The  most  extensive  fam- 
ily is  that  of  the  Algonquin-Lenape,  divisible 
into  4  groups  :  a,  the  eastern,  containing  the 
Massachusetts,  Narragansets,  Mohegans,  Dela- 
wares,  &c,  now  no  more,  and  others  yet  living 
beyond  the  Mississippi ;  b,  the  north-eastern,  the 
Scoffies,  Abenakis,  &e. ;  c,  the  western,  the  Sha- 
vanos  (Shawnees),  Miamis,  Illinois,  &c. ;  d,  the 
north-western,  the  Knistenaux  and  Chippewas 
or  Ojibbeways,  speaking  together  one  language, 
and  related  to  the  Athabascas,  with  many  other 
tribes.  The  nature  of  their  dialects  has  become 
tolerably  well  known  by  the  grammars  of  the 
Massachusetts  language  by  John  Eliot  (Cam- 
bridge, 1666  ;  Boston,  1822) ;  of  the  Delaware  by 
the  two  Swedes  Campanius  (1702),  by  Hecke- 
welder,  and  by  Zeisberger;  and  of  the  Mohe- 
gan  by  Dr.  Edwards  (1788).     The  language  of 


the  Delawares  (properly  Lenni-Lenape.  primi- 
tive men)  has  two  dialects,  one  of  the  two 
tribes  called  by  Schoolcraft  the  Unamis  and 
the  Unalachtigos,  and  the  other  of  their  third 
tribe,  the  Minsis.  It  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
most  American  languages.  There  is  no  arti- 
cle and  no  gender,  the  want  of  either  being 
supplied  by  words,  such  as  mo,  to',  one,  ochhte- 
chun,  female  of  quadrupeds,  and  ocftkrefteUeu, 
female  of  birds.  Cases  are  indicated  by  suffixes, 
and  the  genitive  by  mere  position  before  its 
regimen,  thus :  getannitoicit  hvrsall,  Son  of  God. 
There  are  3  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 
Possessive  prefixes:  of  the  first  person  t?.  2d  lc, 
3d  v,  o  ;  plural  suffixes :  1st  cnana.  2d  vra,  exata, 
3d  rnral ;  thus:  n-ooch,  my  father;  Tc-oocft.  thy 
father ;  n-ooch-enana,  our  fathers  ;  Tc-oocft-ura, 
your  father  ;  k-ooch-erata,  your  fathers,  &c. 
Personal  pronouns :  Tcib.tna,  we  (all),  and  niluna, 
we  (society),  and,  prefixed  to  verbs,  k,  n  ;  thus : 
Mluna  Lenape-vit,  we  Americans.  Words  are 
distinguished  into  the  names  of  animate  and  in- 
animate objects;  trees  belong  to  the  former, 
small  plants  to  the  latter.  Diminutive  suffixes, 
tit  for  animate,  es  for  inanimate  things ;  thus  : 
lenno-tit,  man-little  ;  vikvam-es,  house-little  ; 
diminutive  of  endearment,  is,  as  mamal-is,  deer 
little  and  pretty.  Pronouns  compounded  with 
adverbs :  nepe,  I  also :  kepe,  thou  also  ;  nekama, 
he  or  she  also,  &c.  There  is  no  getmine  sub- 
stantive verb  "to  be,"  its  meaning  being  inhe- 
rent in  the  context  of  the  phrase.  Beside  the 
voice  and  species  of  verbs  in  the  Latin  sense, 
there  is  an  even  greater  variety  of  modified  sig- 
nifications than  in  the  Lralo-Altaic  tongues 
(see  Hungary,  Language  of),  such  as  transi- 
tive or  objective,  causative,  diminutive,  fre- 
quentative, potential,  permissive,  optative,  in- 
choative, continuative,  reflexive,  reciprocal, 
compulsive,  meditative,  reverential,  circumstan- 
tial, ivc. ;  all  expressed  by  sounds  or  syllables  that 
are  intercalated  into  the  verb,  between  the  root 
and  the  particles  of  the  person,  tense,  and  mood. 
This  development  is  named  transition  by  Spanish 
writers  on  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
languages,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  what 
Europeans  call  conjugation.  In  this  manner, 
and  by  the  incorporation  of  the  object  into  the 
verb,  several  of  our  parts  of  speech  are  com- 
bined into  a  polysyllabic  expression.  Zeisber- 
ger admits  8  conjugations,  the  endings  of  "which 
are  here  suffixed  to  various  verbs :  aehp-in,  to  be 
there;  ri'd-a,  I  go;  val-elendam  (well-aftected), 
to  rejoice  ;  rfpenda-men,  I  carry  :  ahoal-an,  to 
love ;  n'dello-ve,  I  say  ;  mil-in,  to  give  to ;  pe- 
ton,  to  bring,  &c.  There  are  3  tenses,  with 
varieties  of  the  future.  Adjectives  are  mostly 
verbal  and  involved.  Prepositions  are  many, 
both  separable  and  inseparable,  and  conjunc- 
tions numerous ;  but  postposition  of  particles  is 
predominant.  Examples  with  Latin  translations 
will  best  illustrate  this:  rtd-ahoal-a,  amo;  Fd- 
ahoal-a,  am  as  ;  r\l-ahoala,  amat ;  rfd-ahoal- 
aneen,  amamus;  Fd-aftoal-oftftimo,  amatis;  V'd- 
ahoal-evak,  amant.     The  object  is  denoted  by 
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suffixes  to  the  personal  forms  of  the  verb, 
thus :  n'dahoa-tell,  amo  te ;  tfdahoal-i,  atnas 
me;  k%  dahoal-avalc,  amasillos;  Ic'dahoal-ihhena, 
amatis  nos,  &c,  through  the  whole  scheme, 
both  positively  and  negatively ;  so  that  at  least 
23  paradigms  are  needed  to  show  the  important 
transitions.  Malta  n'dahoaltin-een,  non  araa- 
mus  nos  mutuo ;  mattatch  ri'daJioaltivan-een,  non 
amabimus  nos  mutuo  (the  tch  being  the  sign  of 
the  future  after  the  negative  maita,  although 
mos  and  pish  also  denote  this  tense).  The  pas- 
sive suffix  is  gussi,  as  rfdahoal-gussi,  amor; 
reflective  postposition,  halcey  (body),  as  k  dahoa- 
laF  halcey,  amas  temet.  Examples  of  involved 
signification  :  n'matshi,  eo  domum  ;  nihilla 
pevi,  sum  dominus  mei  ipsius(I  am  free);  tj)is- 
kvihilleu,  properat  tempus;  nachpilci,  sum  talis 
natura;  pachsenummen,  dividere  exoaquo;  nihil- 
lal  rfkoitayala,  dominum  timeo-eum  ;  m'ln\la- 
mochol,  est  cymba  mea,  &c.  In  the  language  of 
the  Massachusetts  some  expletive  and  euphonic 
particles  lengthen  the  words  without  modifying 
their  sense.  This  is  the  case  with  perhaps  all 
American  idioms.  This  tribe  adopted  some  Eng- 
lish words,  treating  them  as  its  own ;  thus,  to 
pay  became  nup-pay-um,  solvo  ei ;  kup-jjaum- 
ush,  solvo  tibi,  &c.  Verbal  words  :  vadtshannit- 
tuonk,  salvatio,  from  nuvadtshanit,  salvor.  The 
Mohegan  stood  much  in  the  relation  of  a  dialect 
to  the  Delaware;  thus,  for  instance,  k-thuvhun- 
in,  te  amc  te,  analogously  to  the  Magyar  sseret- 
lek  (tegedet),  &c. — The  Floridan  family  of  lan- 
guages consists  of  3  groups,  viz. :  a,  that  of  the 
Catawbas  and  Wocans  ;  J,  Oherokees  ;  c,  Choc- 
taw Muskogee?  (or  Creek  Muskogees),  Seminoles, 
&c.  The  Creeks,  coining  from  the  west,  had 
expelled  the  Yamassees,  a  civilized  tribe,  which 
migrated  to  the  south.  The  idioms  of  the 
Natchez,  Uchees,  &c,  who  once  dwelt  along  the 
gulf,  were  different  from  those  of  the  preceding 
tribes.  The  language  of  the  Cherokees  (origi- 
nally Tsalakees,  as  one  dialect  employs  I  where 
another  has  r)  has  scarcely  any  etymic  affinity 
with  the  Delaware.  Its  phonetism  lias  been 
better  illustrated  than  that  of  any  other  indi- 
genous tongue  by  the  syllabary  contrived  by 
Sequoyah  (George  Guess),  a  native,  in  1826, 
who  for  some  time  published  a  newspaper  (the 
"Phoenix")  in  New  Echota.  His  scheme  con- 
sists of  85  characters,  including  6  vowels,  a, 
e,  i,  o,  u,  and  the  French  nasal  un  ;  and  (J  sim- 
ple and  3  combined  initial  consonants,  g,  h,  I, 
m,  n,  lev,  s,  d,  dl,  ts,  w,  y,  to  which  the  vowels 
are  attached.  The  figures  themselves  are  a 
mixture  of  Roman  letters  with  arbitrary  ones, 
without  any  analogy  with  the  sounds  they  repre- 
sent, and  without  the  symmetry  and  clearness 
of  the  Ethiopian  syllabary.  The  sounds  k  and 
g,  t  and  d  occur  almost  promiscuously,  and  dl  or 
tl  arc  sometimes  written  kl.  The  grammatical 
character  of  the  Cherokee  is  analogous  to  the 
Delaware.  The  dual  of  the  1st  person  is  two- 
fold, viz.,  the  prefix  in  for  I  and  thou,  and  dst 
for  I  and  he,  as  inaluniha,  I  and  thou  bind  it; 
dstaluniha,  I  and  he  bind  it.  Plurality  is  de- 
noted by  the  prefix  t  or  te,  as  tetsigdwati,  I  see 


things.  Confirmative  action  is  indicated  by  the 
suffixes  so,  and  i,  as  tuikeyusd,  I  love  him  un- 
ceasingly. The  perfect  tense  is  of  two  sorts,  one 
used  when  the  narrator  was  present  at  the  ac- 
tion, the  other  when  ho  was  absent;  thus : 
uhlun,  he  killed  him  (in  my  presence),  and 
uhle'i  (in  my  absence).  The  transitions  of  the 
verb  are  either,  1,  as  animate,  or  2,  as  inani- 
mate; thus:  1,  galuniha,  I  bind  it  (an  animal 
or  tree) ;  haluniha,  2d  person  ;  kahluniha,  3d 
person ;  dual  :  inaluniha,  I  and  thou  bind  it ; 
dstaluniha,  I  and  he  bind  it;  islaluniha,  ye 
two  bind  it;  plural,  italuniha,  we  bind  it;  2, 
galunihawi,  I  bind  habitually,  or  am  in  the  habit 
of  binding,  &c.  Objects  are  frequently  expressed 
merely  by  changes  of  the  verb,  as  kutuwo,  I  am 
washing  myself;  kulestula,  I  am  washing  my 
head ;  tsestula,  I  am  washing  another  person's 
head,  &c,  through  13  different  forms.  All  words 
of  relation's  between  parts  of  speech  are  post- 
positions. Parts  of  the  Bible  and  books  of 
elementary  instruction  constitute  the  Cherokee 
literature.  See  John  Pickering's  grammatical 
essay  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society"  (Cambridge,  1836),  and  But- 
trick  (Massachusetts  "Historical  Collections," 
2d  series,  vol.  x.).  The  tongue  of  the  Choctaws 
(Ghahtahs)  differs  so  much  from  the  preceding, 
that  they  cannot  employ  Guess's  syllabary  ;  but 
it  differs  from  that  of  the  Chickasaws«merely  in 
pronunciation.  The  Natchez  had  a  soft  idiom 
with  three  styles,  viz. :  the  common  one,  another 
of  etiquette,  and  a  third  of  women  when  ad- 
dressing men. — The  family  of  the  Sioux,  S. 
of  the  Athabasca  family,  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Rocky  mountains  as  far  as  the 
Arkansas  river,  consists  of  three  groups :  a, 
seven  confederated  (Dacotah)  tribes  or  council 
fires,  to  which  are  also  added  the  fierce  Winneba- 
goes,  and  the  Assiniboins  (boiling  meat  by  means 
of  heated  stones,  hence  Stone  Indians),  &c. ;  &, 
the  Minetares,  Upsarokas  (or  Crows),  and  the 
almost  extinct  Mandans ;  c,  in  the  south,  the 
Iowas,  Omahas,  Kansas,  Osages,  &c.  The  Da- 
cotah language  is  simpler  than  most  of  the 
others :  the  verb  has  scarcely  any  modifications 
in  form  ;  prefixes  predominate  over  suffixes, 
&c.  See  Schoolcraft,  "History,  &c,  of  Indian 
Tribes"  (1851)  ;  J.  R.  Riggs's  grammar  and 
dictionary,  in  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions" 
(1851).  The  tongue  of  the  Sioux  is  horribly 
guttural  and  sibilant,  and  less  sonorous  than 
the  Algonquin  and  other  idioms.' — Several  dif- 
ferent languages  are  grouped  as  a  family  under 
the  Caddoes  and  Nandaks,  such  as  that  of  the 
Inies  or  Tachies,  from  whom  Texas  is  named, 
and  the  idioms  of  the  Natchitoches  and  Atta- 
capas,  all  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Another 
family  is  that  of  the  Pawnees,  Ricarees,  &c. ; 
another,  that  of  the  tribes  on  the  rapids  or  falls 
of  the  Mississippi,  such  as  the  Blackfeet  Indians 
with  their  branches.  Lastly,  there  is  the  great 
family  named  from  the  Comanches,  whose  tribes 
and  kindred  tribes,  as  for  instance  the  Apache* 
and  Utahs,  extend  from  Oregon  to  the  gulf  of 
California  and  the   Rio  del   Norte  ;   speaking 
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various  languages  and  dialects,  which,  together 
with  those  of  California,  have  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently examined.  II.  Mexican  and  Central 
American.  Mexico  and  Guatemala  furnish  a 
much  more  interesting  field  to  glossology,  on 
account  of  the  higher  cultivation  of  tlie  indi- 
genous race,  and  the  more  numerous  and  trust- 
worthy materials  which  are  either  found  in  the 
many  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  Spanish 
writers,  or  preserved  orally  by  the  natives. 
Clavijero  enumerates  many  grammars  and  31 
dialects;  among  the  former  is  that  of  the  Mex- 
ican prince  Antonio  de  Tovar  Montezuma. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  counts  20  different 
languages  in  Mexico,  and  mentions  15  especially. 
Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  conquerors  in 
destroying  the  nationality  of  the  indigenous 
race,  most  of  their  idioms  have  been  preserved, 
and  even  two  professorships  (one  of  the  Aztec, 
the  other  of  the  Othomi  language)  have  been, 
though  without  effect,  established  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Balbi  places  the  tongues  of  Mexico  and 
of  a  part  of  Guatemala  in  the  6th  region,  nam- 
ing it  that  of  Anahuac.  At  the  time  of  the 
invasion  by  Cortes,  the  Aztec  language  was 
common  to  the  Chichimecs  (a  general  name  of 
the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  several  tribes), 
Acolhues,  Tezcucans,  Nahuatlacs,  Tepanecas,  and 
Tlascaltecans;  all  of  whom  derived  their  origin 
from  a  mysterious  region  named  Astlan,  and 
who  occupied  the  high  table-land  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. Their  descendants  inhabit  the  states 
of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Michoacan,  and  Durango. 
Mecos  is  the  present  name  of  the  free  tribes  of 
northern  Mexico.  We  mention  only  the  princi- 
pal languages  of  this  country.  The  Aztec  or 
Nahuatl  extended  S.  from  the  plain  of  Anahuac, 
with  some  interruptions,  to  Xicalango  on  the 
lagoon  of  Terminos,  and  was  spoken  also  by 
the  Pipils  of  San  Salvador  and  a  small  family 
of  aborigines  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  This  lan- 
guage lacks  the  sounds  h,  d,  g,  r,  s,j  (Spanish), 
II  (Span.),  gn  (Italian),  and  initial  I;  but  it 
abounds  in  t,  z,  ch  (Span.),  tz,  and  in  the  syl- 
lables tla,  tli,  ail,  itl ;  x  is  pronounced  with  a 
peculiar  guttural  sound.  The  tone  generally 
strikes  the  penultimate  of  the  polysyllabic  ex- 
pressions, in  which  the  particles  ca  and  ti  pre- 
dominate. Specimens  of  proper  nouns  :  Te- 
nochtl-titlan,  stone-nopal-near;  Cimatl-an  (for 
titlan),  root-near,  both  names  of  cities;  Aca- 
ma-pichtll  (of  acatl-maitl-pachoa),  reed-hrmd- 
press,  name  of  the  first  Mexican  king;  Nezahual- 
coyoti,  hungry  fox  (for  sagacious  and  needy  in 
youth),  name  of  a  prince  ;  Monteculizoma  (Mon- 
tezuma), master  severe,  &c.  Example  of  word 
formation :  tlaxcalli,  a  sort  of  cake ;  tlaxcalchi- 
hua,  making  of  cakes;  tlaxcalchihubni,  cake- 
maker;  tlaxcalchihuloni,  tool  by  which  cakes 
are  made ;  tlaxcalchihucan,  place  where  they 
are  made.  The  terminations  of  words  are  fre- 
quently either  omitted  or  altered  in  composi- 
tion ;  thus  :  no-cal,  my  house  ;  i-cal,  his  house 
(from  calli,  house) ;  no-teouh,  my  god  (from  teotl, 
god) ;  amatla-cuilo-tquilca-tlax-tlahuilli,  agave 
(for  paper)-writing-sent-payment-carrier,  mean- 


ing postage,  &c.  Gender  and  number  of  inani- 
mate things  are  not  indicated  by  flexions,  but 
by  epithets,  such  as  miec,  much,  many;  while 
those  of  animate  objects  receivo  a  reduplication 
in  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle,  together  with 
the  suffix  tin,  thus:  miztli,  cat,  mimiztin,  cats; 
ichpochtli,  girl,  ichpopochtin,  girls.  Augmen- 
tatives  vand  diminutives  are  as  numerous  and 
varied  as  in  the  language  of  the  Karalits.  Verbs 
may  be  formed  from  all  nouns,  and  vice  versa, 
by  the  suffix  liztli ;  thus:  nemiliztli,  life,  from 
nemiz,  to  live.  Modified  verbs  are  as  numerous 
as  in  the  tongue  of  the  Lenni-Lenape.  Post- 
positions and  suffixes  express  the  relations  be- 
tween words.  The  numeration  is  vigintesimal, 
and  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  15  are  the  elementary  nu- 
merals. An  idiom  of  veneration  runs  parallel 
to  that  of  common  address,  as  in  the  Natchez, 
Creek,  &c,  as  well  as  in  the  idioms  of  the  Ma- 
lays and  Japanese.  Spanish  prepositions  and 
other  words  are  also  used,  as  for  instance  Jiasta 
moztla,  till  to-morrow.  Traces  of  the  Aztec 
are  found  among  the  tribes  on  the  Nootka  sound, 
consisting  of  similar  phonetism  and  termina- 
tions.— Insulated  within  the  territory  of  the 
Aztec,  as  above  mentioned,  are  several  other 
languages.  The  Cuitlateca  is  spoken  near  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  Huasteca,  N.  E.  of  this,  is 
analogous  to  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  a  dialect,  with  etymons  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Finnic  and  Ostiac;  it  has 
no  substantive  verb  ;  uses  suffixes  to  denote 
flexions,  and  has  many  modifications  of  the 
verb;  forms  the  plural  of  nouns  by  prefixing 
cham,  much,  and  suffixing  cMc,  &c.  West  of 
the  city  are  found  two  languages,  Pirinda  and 
Tarasca.  The  latter  is  very  sonorous  and  har- 
monious; it  contains  a  very  mild  r,  lacks  I  and 
f,  and  does  not  use  b,  d,  g,  r,  i  as  initials;  it 
frequently  intercalates  s,  abounds  in  modified 
verbs,  and  performs  grammatical  functions  by 
suffixes.  Specimens:  pireni,  to  sing, pareponi, 
to  go  to  sing,  pireponi,  to  come  to  sing;  tireha- 
ca,  to  eat;  tirerahaca,  to  feed  ;  hoponi,  to  wash, 
liopocuni,  to  wash  hands,  hopoaduni,  to  wash 
feet,  Jiopomuni,  to  wash  the  mouth,  &c,  in  anal- 
ogy with  the  Cherokee.  The  Cora,  spoken  in 
Zacatecas  and  Guadalajara,  approaches  some- 
what the  Aztec.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  of  California  is  the  Tepeguana  ;  N.  of  this 
the  Topia;  at  the  head  of  the  Cinaloa  river, 
the  Tubar ;  and  E.  of  the  first  named,  the  Tara- 
humara.  The  last  is  akin  in  its  roots  to  the 
Aztec,  but  in  its  grammatical  particles  is  a  dis- 
tinct idiom;  specimens:  Pedro  nono-la,  Pedro 
father-his;  lessi-amele,  they  are  weary  (Lat.  lan- 
guent),  a  pattern  of  participial  adjectives.  Con- 
junctions are  placed  after  their  nouns.  Higher 
up  the  gulf  of  California,  in  Sonora,  arc  the 
Guazave,  Ahome,  Yaqui,  Eudeve  (Opata),  and, 
most  widely  extended,  the  Pimo,  all  resembling 
the  Tarahumara.  There  are  various  languages 
on  the  rivers  Gila  and  Colorado,  and  others 
among  the  eastern  tribes  of  New  Mexico. — 
As  one  of  the  exceptions  from  the  mass  of 
polysynthetic  American  languages,  that  of  the 
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Othomi  deserve?  particular  attention.  It  is 
the  most  extensively  spoken  after  the  Aztec, 
and  was  formerly  used  by  many  warlike  tribes 
in  the  northern  plaius  of  New  Mexico ;  it  is 
now  intermixed  with  the  tongues  of  other 
tribes  in  the  dioceses  of  Michoacan,  Mexico, 
and  Pnebla,  and  it  is  the  idiom  of  the  labor- 
ing people  in  the  metropolis.  It  lacks  f,  7, 
r,  and  s,  and  abounds  in  guttural  and  nasal 
sounds  that  cannot  be  written  by  our  letters  ; 
its  1c  is  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  nut  cracked  by 
a  monkey ;  j>  and  t  resemble  one,_another,  and 
are  ejaculated  similarly  to  the  cerebrals  of  the 
East  Indian  languages.  Its  vowels  are  also  in- 
describable, and  analogous  to  the  tones  of  the 
Chinese.  Most  words  are  monosyllabic,  but 
there  are  a  few  of  two  or  three  syllables.  The 
same  word  is  employed  in  different  parts  of 
speech,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  context 
(see  Chinese  Language),  or  by  particles  de- 
noting the  various  grammatic  accidents.  The 
noun  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  addition 
of  na  (a  kind  of  article),  or  by  sa  (sign  of  an  ad- 
jective); thus:  madi,  love  and  to  love;  nheau, 
good,  well,  na  nheau,  goodness,  sa  nheau,  good. 
Its  roots  differ  altogether  from  those  of  the 
other  Mexican  languages ;  but  it  borrows  some 
conjugational  forms  from  the  Aztec,  Huasteca, 
&c.  Its  northern  dialect  is  the  Mazahua.  The 
southern  languages  of  Mexico  offer  almost  a 
greater  variety.  The  Matlazinga  is  spoken  in 
the  Toluca  valley ;  the  Tlapaneea  in  Pnebla ; 
and  the  Totonaca  in  Pnebla  and  Vera  Cruz. 
The  last  has  4  dialects,  lacks  b,  d,f,  v,  1%  distin- 
guishes only  the  number  of  animate  things,  and 
has  a  very  rich  conjugation.  The  Misteca.  spo- 
ken in  Oaxaca,  lacks  b,  p,  f,  r,  has  many  modi- 
fications, is  analogous  in  etiquette  to  the  Natchez, 
and  has  6  dialects.  The  Zapoteca  is  spoken  in 
the  ancient  metropolis  Teozapotlan.  The  Popo- 
luca  (a  collective  name  of  several  tribes),  Chi- 
nanteca  in  Ohiapa,  and  Mixa  must  also  be  men- 
tioned.— Among  the  languages  of  Yucatan  the 
predominant  is  the  Maya,  to  which  the  extinct 
idioms  of  the  greater  Antilles  seem  to  have 
been  akin.  "When  the  Spaniards  landed  at 
Campeachy  the  Mayas  held  the  whole  penin- 
sula, and  a  part  of  Tabasco.  M.  de  Waldeck 
(183S)  thinks  the  Maya  to  be  analogous  to  the 
Tchole;  and  B.  M.  Norman  (184S)  supposes 
that  it  prevailed  in  Anahuac  before  the  invasion 
by  the  Toltecs.  It  is  spoken  even  by  the  Creoles, 
mixed  with  Spanish.  It  resembles  the  Othomi 
in  monosyllabism  and  tones ;  it  has  6  gutturals 
which  are  extremely  rough  ;  it  lacks  the  sounds 
of  d,f,  g,  r,  s  ;  its  words  are  not  inflected.  The 
plural  is  formed  by  ob,  the  comparative  by  il ; 
thus:  che-ob,  woods;  tibil-il,  better.  There 
are  4  conjugations.  The  language  abounds  in 
elisions.  As  spoken  in  a  district  of  Valladolid, 
it  is  praised  for  elegance  and  conciseness.  Ovie- 
do  (1526)  heard  5  different  languages  near  Lake 
Nicaragua,  one  of  which  was  the  Aztec  or  Na- 
huatl.  Stephens  mentions  the  Pipil  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  which  is  now  proven  to  be  an  Aztec 
dialect,  and  speaks  of  2-i  languages  or  dialects. 


Juarros  distinguishes  7  languages,  viz. :  Quich6, 
in  the  N.  part  of  Guatemala,  on  the  confines  of 
Chiapas  ;  Kachiquel,  that  of  the  most  cultivated 
people  between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
whose  metropolis  was  Patinamit,  of  which  there 
is  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Guate- 
mala; Subtugil  aud  Mam  in  Vera  Paz;  Poca- 
man  or  Poconchi,  on  the  confines  of  San  Sal- 
vador ;  Sinca,  on  the  Pacific  shore,  from  Es- 
cuintla  to  the  Rio  de  los  Esclavos;  and  Chor- 
ti,  in  Zacapa.  as  far  as  the  ancient  city  of 
Copan.  III.  South  American.  The  Caribs 
(whose  vernacular  name  was  Calina  or  Galibi) 
once  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  Colombia,  in 
Guiana,  aud  on  the  Lesser  Antilles.  They 
speak  almost  30  dialects,  which  are  very  har- 
monious, but  of  a  weak  utterance,  so  "that  I 
and  r,  b  and  p,  g  and  £  are  pronounced  almost 
alike.  Nearly  all  words  end  in  vowels.  On 
the  whole,  their  language  has  the  character  of 
the  former  Floridian  stock.  Many  tenses,  and 
a  passive  voice  with  the  auxiliary  substantive 
verb,  also  distinguish  the  Caribbean  from  the 
bulk  of  the  American  tongues.  Conjunctions 
conclude  the  sentence ;  animate  and  inanimate 
things  have  different  forms  of  expression.  The 
speech  of  females  differs  in  words  (not  in  gram- 
mar) from  that  of  men.  Terminations  of  cases  : 
dative  va,  accusative  jpona,  ablative  ta.  Per- 
sons:  masc.  au,  in^ira,  fern,  inlcuya,  niuro,  I; 
nana,  we;  amoro,  iburra,  amenle,  thou  ;  hocoya, 
you;  Ukia,  he;  moscan.  they.  Possessives : 
prefix  e,  my  ;  a,  thy ;  suffix  o,  his.  Verbal  pro- 
nouns :  prefix  s,  1st  person;  m,  2d ;  ;;,  3d:  plu- 
ral, nanan.  etc.  Of  the  principal  Caribbean  dia- 
lects, the  Chaymas  is  spoken  in  Cumana.  The 
Tamanaca,  spoken  anciently  by  a  very  powerful 
people,  now  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  has 
more  verbs  obtained  by  means  of  prefixes  than 
perhaps  any  other  language  ;  it  lacks  f,  $,  and 
g,  has  6  conjugations,  many  tenses  (a  preterite 
of  yesterday,  another  of  2  weeks  ago,  a  third 
of  6  months  and  more  ago),  and  forms  for  near, 
others  for  distant  objects;  the  auxiliary  of  the 
passive  is  uocciri,  to  be ;  brother  and  sister  are 
distinguished  as  to  age,  as  in  Magyar  and  other 
Uralo-Altaic  tongues.  The  Aravaca,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Berbice  and  Surinam,  has  many  re- 
markable peculiarities,  such  as  the  formation  of 
the  passive  voice  by  changing  the  final  n  of  the 
infinitive  active  into  htm,  and  many  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  Caribbean  grammars  were  published 
by  Fathers  Tauste,  Ruiz-Bianco,  R.  R.  Breton, 
and  Gilij,  and  dictionaries  by  the  first  and  last 
named  (1665-7),  and  an  anonymous  one  (Paris, 
1763).  Some  writers  represent  the  Caribbean 
language  as  a  branch  of  the  Guarani,  which  they 
divide  into  the  southern  or  Guarani  proper ;  the 
middle  or  Tupi  of  Brazil,  from  the  island  of 
Santa  Catarina  to  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon ; 
and  the  northern  or  Caribbean. — The  follow- 
ing 7  languages  are  worth  notice,  viz.  :  1.  That 
of  the  Mozcas  (Muyseasi.  who  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Europeans  inhabited  the  table-land  of 
Bogota,  and  who  in  consequence  of  a  culture 
higher  than  that  of  their  neighbors  extended 
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their  idiom  among  them.  It  was  once  brought 
into  the  city  of  Bogota,  but  is  now  extinct.  It 
counted  by  20,  bad  ;i  negative  conjugation,  and 
many  excellent  peculiarities ;  it  lacked  d  and  2, 
and  had  an  indistinct  I.  2.  Of  the  Saypures,  on 
the  upper  Orinoco,  similar  to  the  Caribbean,  but 
less  rich  ;  the  conjunctions  were  few  and  closed 
the  sentence.  3.  Of  the  Salivis.  between  the 
Meta  and  Guaviarc,  affluents  of  the  <  >rinoco,  and 
in  the  province  of  Casanare  ;  full  of  nasal  sounds. 
4.  Of  the  Ottomacas,  between  the  Apure  and 
Sinarucu,  spoken  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  5. 
Of  the  Yaruras,  between  the  Meta  and  the 
Casanare ;  it  lacks  s,  abounds  in  the  Spanish 
aspirate  j,  and  uses  the  substantive  verb  as  auxil- 
iary of  all  others.  6.  Of  the  BetoYs,  on  the  Casa- 
nare, without  p.  7.  Of  the  Mainas,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  that  name,  differing  from  its  neighbors. 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  Colombia  there  are  Ca- 
ribbean dialects.  Grammars  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Fathers  Anisson,  De  Tauste,  and  De 
Lugo,  and  a  vocabulary  by  De  Tauste  (1680). — ■ 
The  Audi-Peruvian  family  of  nations  is  divided 
into  four  classes :  1.  The  Quichuas  (pronounced 
with  a  faucal  croaking  sound,  hence  also  writ- 
ten Qquichhuas)  or  Incas  were  more  widely 
spread  at  the  time  of  the  European  invasion 
than  they  are  now.  They  differ  from  the 
other  indigenous  races  of  South  America,  re- 
sembling more  the  Mexicans,  and  being  of  a 
dark  olive  complexion.  The  language  of  the 
Incas.  however,  was  not  intelligible  to  their 
subjects,  and  Fr.  Lacroix  supposes  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  hieratic  jargon,  unknown  to  the  pro- 
fane. The  Pnquini  about  Paz  and  Lima  ob- 
stinately conceal  their  idiom  from  foreigners. 
The  language  of  the  Quichuas  was  extended, 
by  the  agency  of  the  incas,  over  their  whole 
empire;  so  that  it  was  known  to  all  officers 
and  educated  persons  from  Quito  as  far  as 
Chili  and  the  kingdom  of  Tumac,  and,  spora- 
dically, as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Plata.  It 
consists  of  five  dialects :  a,  Cuzcucano,  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  idioms  of  South  America, 
spoken  also  by  the  Creoles  of  Lima  and  by  others ; 
i,  Quitena,  the  hardest  and  most  corrupt;  c, 
Lamano  of  Truxillo;  d,  Chinchaisuyo  of  Lima; 
e,  Calchaqui  of  Tucuman.  The  Quichua  sounds 
very  harsh  and  explosive;  it  lacks  b,f,  v,  d,  g, 
and  I;  has  3  cases  and  prepositions;  counts  by 
tens  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  has  a 
very  rich  and  perfectly  regular  conjugation, 
even  of  the  substantive  verb.  Its  phraseology 
is  simple,  and  the  verb  concludes  the  sentence. 
It  was  used  for  writing  even  by  the  incas,  and 
the  Limans  prided  themselves  on  their  speak - 
'ing  it  purely.  There  are  grammars  by  Domingo 
de  S.  Tomas  (1560),  D.  de  Torres  Kubio  (1C03), 
D.  G.  Ilolguin  (1608),  and  many  others.  2. 
The  Aymares,  probably  descended  from  the 
higli  plains  about  Lake  Titicaca  (from  the  bosom 
of  which  Manco-Capac,  the  founder  of  the  inca 
dynasty,  was  said  to  have  risen),  are  almost 
surrounded  by  the  Quichuas,  but  differ  from 
them  in  maimers  and  language.  This,  though 
it  has  many  harsh  sounds,  words,  and  gramma- 


tical forms,  is  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Eu- 
ropeans at  La  Paz,  and  by  about  400,000  abo- 
rigines. It  is  rich  in  many  modified  expressions 
(having  for  instance  12  homonyms  of  the  verb 
to  carry),  abounds  in  postpositions,  and  has 
several  dialects.  There  are  grammars  by  L. 
Bertonio  (Rome,  1613),  and  D.  de  Torres  Bubio 
(Lima,  1616).  3.  The  Atacamas,  numbering 
about  8,000,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andes.  4. 
The  Changos,  about  1,000,  on  the  Pacific.  On 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  Andes,  in  Bolivia,  the  An- 
tisian  family  (so  called  from  the  eastern  cf  the 
three  Cordillera  ranges,  and  from  which  the  word 
Andes  is  applied  to  all  the  ranges)  contains  five 
tribes  with  their  own  tongues,  viz.  :  the  Yura- 
cares  (yurac,  white,  and  cari,  men),  Mocetenes 
(Chunchos),  Tacanas,  Maropas,  and  Apolistas; 
about  15,000  in  all.  (Tschudi,  Antiyuedadcs 
Pervanas,  Vienna,  1852.)  N.  E.  of  Bolivia,  on 
the  Ucayali,  are  the  Panes,  who  used  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  Carapuchos,  who  seem 
to  bark  in  speaking.  On  the  pampas  of  La 
Plata,  drained  by  the  Parana  and  both  Salados, 
there  are  about  40  tribes,  especially  in  the 
forests  of  Chaco,  of  which  we  mention  the  most 
prominent.  The  Abipones,  the  centaurs  of 
South  America,  seem  to  sing  their  long  words; 
they  have  a  peculiar  sound,  half  r  and  half  g 
(like  the  Arabic  ghairi),  and  count  in  their  lan- 
guage only  as  far  as  3.  The  Mbayas  (Guaycu- 
rns),  on  the  Paraguay,  also  great  horsemen,  had 
an  ancient  idiom,  and  speak  now  the  Enacagas, 
without  nasals  or  gutturals  ;  they  have  also  a 
woman  language  (man,  for  instance,  is  called 
hulegre  by  men,  but  aguina  by  women)  and 
castes,  and  are  called  Lenguas  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  Moxos,  about  13,000,  near  Matto  Grosso 
in  Brazil,  have  a  mild  harmonious  tongue, 
many  modified  forms  of  verbs,  and  very  few 
numerals.  There  is  a  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary by  P.  Marban  (Lima,  1701).  The  Chiqui- 
tos,  about  15,000,  near  the  Argentine  Gran 
Chaco,  have  many  nasal  and  guttural  sounds, 
the  French  11,  and  an  idiom  for  females,  as  well 
as  a  language  of  etiquette  used  in  addressing 
God  and  superiors. — In  the  vast  regions  E.  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  and  of  a  line  from  its 
sources  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  thence 
bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Plata,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
archipelago  of  tongues  in  the  ocean  of  the 
( !  uarani  family.  In  Brazil  alone,  Texeira  count- 
ed 150,  and  Spix  andMartius  300  tribes  with  as 
many  languages;  but,  as  their  affinities  cannot 
be  determined  clearly,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
their  consonant  elements,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  which  of  them  are  languages  and  which 
are  dialects,  or  merely  local  idioms.  Ilcrvas 
reports  51  languages  as  different  from  the  Tupi, 
and  16  as  akin  to  it.  This  Tupi  is  one  of  the 
three  great  branches  into  which  the  language 
of  the  Guaranis  is  divided,  viz. :  1.  Eastern 
Guarani  (the  lingoa  gcral,  general  language  of 
Brazil),  which  lacks  /,  I,  8,  and  v,  but  has  Ger- 
man ch,  English  j,  French  u  (written  y)  and 
nasals,  Spanish  ft  and  11 ;  also  mb,  nl,  nd,  ng. 
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Cases:  aba,  homo;  abaupe,  homini ;  abahi,\\o- 
mine.  There  is  no  plural  flexion.  The  compara- 
tive is  formed  by  the  suffix  ete.  Numerals  do  not 
go  beyond  4,  5  being  expressed  by  the  word  hand 
(ambo),  10  by  2  haixls-~(oz>acombo),  and  higher 
numbers  in  Spanish.  Pronouns:  ijxe,  I,  my;  nde, 
thou,  thy ;  ae,  he,  y,  his ;  oro,  we  (I  and  he)  ; 
y ancle,  we  (I  and  you) ;  pee,  you,  pc,  your.  Verbs : 
a-juea,  occido  ;  ere-juca,  oceidis;  o-juca,  occidit, 
&c.  Tenses  are  indicated  by  adverbs ;  voices 
and  many  kinds  of  verbs  by  intercalating  par- 
ticles. There  is  no  substantive  verb.  Examples 
of  phrases :  Co  nanga  xe  remimbota  (Lat.  here  om- 
nino  mihi  voluntas),  I  wish  it;  Xe  marangatu 
{mihi  bonitas),  I  am  good ;  Ore  rub  ybaqype  tec- 
oar,  imoete-pyran  nde  rera,  Our  Father  heaven- 
in  being,  hallo  wed-be  thy  name.  There  are  gram- 
mars by  Anchieta  (Coimbra,  1595),  and  Figucirn 
(Lisbon,  1795),  and  a  dictionary  by  the  latter  au- 
thor. 2.  Southern  Guarani  (Guarani  proper),  on 
the  rivers  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay;  spo- 
ken by  many  tribes.  3.  Western  Guarani,  spo- 
ken by  the  Chiriguani  (lat.  18°  to  22°  S.)  on  the 
Pilcomayo,  the  Guarayi  in  the  missions  of  the 
Ohiquitos,  the  Cirionos  near  Santa  Cruz,  and 
in  160  villages  between  the  Chaco  and  Mapayo 
streams,  in  its  purity.  That  dialects  of  the 
Tupi  once  prevailed  over  many  districts  is  evi- 
dent from  the  names  of  several  tribes,  such  as 
the  Tupinambas,  Tupininquins,  Tapiguas,  Tum- 
mimirj,  &c. ;  so  that  it  became  the  most  ex- 
tended native  idiom  in  South  America,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  by  many 
heterogeneous  tribes,  as  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication. Its  analogy  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  same  family  and  with  the  Caribbean  aided 
its  extension.  Here  also  the  style  of  female 
speech  diifers  in  some  particulars  from  that  of 
men.  The  Omaguas,  formerly  a  most  powerful 
association  of  tribes,  were  the  Phoenicians  of 
the  Amazon,  Japura,  &c,  being  spread  inland 
as  far  as  tho  Rio  Napo,  on  the  affluents  of  the 
Orinoco,  in  Venezuela,  to  the  S.  in  Solimoes, 
on  the  Para,  &c.  Their  language  differs  from 
all  others  in  South  America.  It  is  monosylla- 
bic, has  nasal  and  guttural  sounds,  no  gender, 
and  a  very  simple  conjugation.  The  same  word 
has  many  significations,  according  to  its  tone ; 
reciprocal  verbs  are  formed  by  the  suffix  ca, 
and  active  verbs  from  nouns  by  ta.  It  points 
to  the  Othomi  as  well  as  to  trans-Gangetic  lan- 
guages. In  the  province  of  Para,  between  the 
Madeira  and  the  Tapajos,  the  powerful  Mun- 
drucus  and  Tocantins  speak  a  tongue  which  is 
akin  to  the  preceding.  Other  tribes  on  the 
Amazon. have  idioms  which  are  related  to  either 
the  Guarani  or  the  Omagua.  There  are  gram- 
mars of  the  Guarani  by  A.  Ruiz  de  Montoya 
(Madrid,  1639),  and  P.  Restivo,  from  Bandini 
(1724).  Montoya  also  published  a  vocabulary. 
— Between  the  rivers  Doce  and  Pardo,  and  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  province  of  Mina3 
Geracs,  we  find  the  Botocudos,  whom  Southey 
derives  from  the  south,  50  years  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Europeans,  and  who  have  a  language 
of  their  own.  Being  deprived  of  the  free  use 
vol.  ix.— 32 


of  the  lower  lip  by  a  custom,  once  almost 
universal,  but  now  going  out  of  fashion,  of 
loading  it  with  a  wooden  ornament,  they  utter 
many  nasal  and  other  peculiar  sounds,  although 
scarcely  any  gutturals  ;  they  use  a  great  many 
vowels,  but  confound  many  articulations,  as 
t  and  d,  and  I,  n,  and  r,  together;  for  instance, 
Taru,  or  Talu,  God.  Most  of  their  words 
are  monosyllabic.  They  have  many  onoma- 
topoeias and  various  figurative  expressions, 
and  they  double  many  words ;  thus,  nac-nae, 
sea  gull ;  eng-eng,  woodpecker.  There  are  two 
cases,  nominative  and  oblique,  as  taru-ti-po 
(courser  of  heaven),  the  sun ;  taru-niep  (heaven- 
rest),  the  moon.  The  plural  and  comparative 
are  denoted  by  ruhu,  more  ;  the  superlative  by 
yikaram,  most.  In  conjugation  there  are  two 
moods,  infinitive  and  participles.  There  is  no 
substantive  verb ;  thus :  he  mung,  ho  gone ;  e 
reha,  it  good,  &c.  Among  tho  Brazilian  tongues 
is  that  of  the  Camacans  on  the  river  Pardo, 
in  the  province  of  Bahia,  with  extremely  long 
words,  very  abrupt  peculiar  final  sounds,  and 
many  gutturals;  and  that  of  the  Macharis  in 
Porto  Seguro,  with  most  peculiar  palatals  and 
many  nasals.  For  materials  on  the  Brazilian 
languages,  see  the  works  of  Lery  (1573) ;  Mi- 
miani,  on  the  Kiriris  (1695) ;  F.  de  Azara  (1781) ; 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied  (1815-17)  ; 
Spix  and  Martius  (1817-20);  Von  Eschwege's 
vocabularies  of  the  Puris,  Coroados,  Coropos, 
•fee. ;  and  tho  travels  of  D'Orbigny  and  Augusto 
St.  Hilaire. — The  Araucanian  or  Chilidugu, 
Chili  language,  formerly  extended  more  north- 
ward, and  is  spoken  by  the  Moluches  (or  Aucas), 
consisting  of  the  Picunches,  from  Coquirnbo  as 
far  as  Santiago,  by  the  Puelches  about  Mendoze 
(E.  of  the  Cordillera),  by  the  Huilliches  on  the 
Biobio  and  Valdivia,  and  by  the  independent 
Aucas  in  the  south  of  Chili,  with  dialectic  vari- 
ations. Tiiis  is  probably  the  most  harmonious 
and  the  most  cultivated  language  among  the 
indigenous  races  ;  its  purity  and  elegance  being 
so  cherished,  that  even  a  preacher  is  often  up- 
braided by  his  hearers  if  he  commits  a  solecism 
in  his  sermon.  It  is  written  with  the  whole 
Spanish  alphabet,  and  has  beside  a  nasal  n  and 
u  as  in  French.  In  the  north,  d  and  r  are  used 
for  s,  and  conversely  in  the  south.  "Words  end 
in  vowels  and  in  the  mild  consonants,  b,  d,  g,  f, 
I,  in,  n,  r  ;  only  about  20  in  s  or  z.  There  is  no 
gender ;  the  signs  of  sexes  are  alca,  male,  and 
domo,  female.  The  cases  are  three:  fit,  genitive; 
mo,  meu,  ablative;  engu,  instrumental.  Dual, 
engu;  plural,  ica,  engn,  or  by  prefixing  pu,  or 
intercalating  que  between  adjective  and  substan- 
tive. Persons:  inche,!;  eimi,  thou;  tepe,h6\ 
dual:  eimu,  1st;  eimi,  2d;  teyenga,  3d;  plural: 
inchiil,  we;  eimn,  you;  teyengn,  they.  Personal 
suffixes  to  verbs:  1,  n;  2,  imi ;  3,  i ;  dual,  yu} 
imu,  ingu;  plural,  in,  imu,  ingu.  The  imper- 
fect tense  is  formed  by  intercalating  bit,  the  past 
perfect  by  uye,  the  pluperfect  by  uyebu;  future, 
1st,  a,  2d,  uyea;  aorist,  1st,  aba.,  2d,  vyealni. 
The  infinitive  ends  in  n;  gerunds  in  yum,  oZ, 
yabum ;  tho  participle  active  in  la,  passive  in 
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el;  thd  conjunctive  in  li,  optative  in  lichi; 
passive  voice  in  ngen  (thus,  aiiin,  to  love;  aiun- 
gen,  to  be  loved);  negation  intercalates  la  (im- 
perative qui,  conjunctive  no),  &c.  Adjectives 
are  formed  by  the  suffix  geti.  There  are  more 
than  20  forms  of  transition  for  all  sorts  of  modi- 
fications in  the  verb  (more  than  in  the  Altaic 
languages).  In  sbort,  some  of  the  best  traits  of 
the  Indo-European  and  the  polysynthetic  lan- 
guages are  combined  in  the  Chilidugu.  It  has 
geometrical  terms,  and  is  skilfully  employed  as 
a  rhetorical  and  poetical  idiom.  There  are 
grammars  and  vocabularies  by  L.  de  Valdivia 
(Lima,  1608),  A.  Febres  (1765),  and  B.  Have- 
6tadt  (Munster,  1777).  The  tribe  of  the  Boroa- 
nos  is  almost  white. — The  brave  and  gigantic- 
Patagonians  (Tchuelhets)  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral tribes,  such  as  the  Tchuel-cunny  (South- 
men),  Tchuan-cunny  (North-men),  &c.  Piga- 
fetta  collected  some  of  their  vocables.  It  is 
supposed  that  an  idiom  similar  to  theirs  is 
spoken  by  the  Yacanacus,  who  inhabit  Terra  del 
Fuego  and  the  southern  margin  of  the  continent, 
as  well  as  the  Brunswick  peninsula,  whom  Bou- 
gainville named  Pecherais  (fishers),  and  whose 
idiom  Weddell  believed  to  resemble  the  Hebrew. 
See  Ludewig,  "  Literature  of  American  Aborigi- 
nal Languages,"  with  addition  (London,  1858). 
INDICTMENT.  In  the  old  law  books  this 
word  is  written  endictment  and  enditement ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  derived,  through  the  French 
enditement,  enditer,  from  the  Latin  indicate,  to 
point  out ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  indicere 
and  indictus.  An  indictment  is  defined  by  Judge 
Story,  in  his  "Commentaries  upon  the  Consti- 
tution," to  be  "a  written  accusation  of  an  of- 
fence, preferred  to,  and  presented  upon  oath  as 
true  by,  a  grand  jury  at  the  suit  of  the  gov- 
ernment." Indictments  are  to  be  preferred  in 
criminal  matters,  and  in  those  alone  which  con- 
cern the  public  welfare.  They  lie  then  for  all 
treasons  and  felonies,  for  all  misprisions,  that  is, 
concealments  of  treasons  and  felonies,  and  for 
all  misdemeanors  of  a  public  nature.  Among 
snch  misdemeanors  may  be  mentioned,  for  ex- 
ample, disturbances  of  the  peace,  assault  and 
batteiy,  libels,  perjury,  conspiracies,  and  public 
nui-ances.  So,  too,  whatever  outrages  decency 
or  is  injurious  to  the  public  morals  is  an  indict- 
able misdemeanor.  Upon  information  by  parties 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  criminal  acts  alleged,  an 
indictment  is  framed  by  the  proper  prosecuting 
officers,  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury.  If  the 
jurors,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  do  not  find  "a 
true  bill,"  the  party,  if  in  custody,  is  entitled  to 
be  discharged  without  further  answer.  If  the 
bill,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  to  be  a  true  bill, 
it  is  returned  into  court,  and  the  party  stands 
indicted  and  may  be  required  to  answer  to  the 
charges  made  against  him.  (See  Jury.)  In 
respect  to  its  form,  the  indictment  is  intended 
to  be  a  plain  and  certain  narrative  of  the  offence 
charged,  and  of  the  necessary  circumstances  that 
concur  to  ascertain  and  define  the  fact  and  its  na- 
ture. It  can  perhaps  be  no  longer  made  a  reproach 
to  the  law  that  it  demands,  in  the  words  of 


Chief  Justice  Hale,  "  unseemly  niceties"  in  the 
framing  of  indictments,  and  yet  the  reason  for 
and  requirement  of  singular  exactness  still  re- 
main. In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  plain  right 
of  the  accused  to  know  that  he  has  been  legally 
indicted.  To  this  intent,  the  bill  must  show  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  it  was  presented  to  and 
proceeds  from  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  the  case;  that  the  place  where  it  was  found 
was  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  lastly,  that  it  was 
found  upon  the  oaths  of  at  least  12  jurors,  who 
must  further  appear  to  have  been  of  the  county 
or  other  limits  of  the  court's  jurisdiction.  The 
insertion  of  the  jurors'  names  is  not  necessary. 
The  indictment  must  be  certain  as  to  the  name 
of  the  accused,  and  should  repeat  it  with  every 
distinct  allegation.  In  general  a  mistake  in  the 
name  is  fatal,  though  a  mere  misspelling  of  it, 
if  the  sound  be  rendered  aright,  may  not  vitiate 
the  indictment.  The  defendant  must  also  be 
described  by  his  profession  or  occupation,  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  town  or  city  and  coun- 
ty of  his  residence.  If  several  joined  in  the 
commission  of  the  offence,  as  in  assault  or  rob- 
bery, all  may  be  joined  in  the  bill,  or  each  may 
be  indicted  separately.  Yet  when  the  crime  is 
in  its  nature  distinct  and  individual,  as  perjury 
or  the  utterance  of  blasphemous  or  seditious 
words,  there  can  be  no  joinder,  though  several 
were  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  The  time  and 
place  of  every  material  fact  must  be  distinctly 
averred.  Generally,  however,  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  prove  the  commission  of  the  offence  at  the 
precise  place  and  time  laid.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
it  appear  to  have  been  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  on  any  day  previ- 
ous to  the  finding  of  the  bill,  if  that  fall  within 
the  period  during  which  the  offence  may  be 
prosecuted.  If  however  the  time  or  place  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  crime,  a  variance  in  either 
respect  between  the  charge  and  the  proof  is  fatal. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  cite  written  instruments, 
their  dates  must  be  truly  stated.  The  date  i3 
also  material  when  a  period  for  preferring  indict- 
ments is  prescribed  by  law,  or  when  statutes  of 
limitations  are  involved.  In  the  statement  of 
the  offence,  the  indictment  must  recite  explicitly 
the  facts  which  constitute  the  alleged  crime, 
and  not  merely  their  supposed  legal  bearing. 
It  is  the  simple  office  of  the  bill  to  exhibit  the 
facts.  If  there  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
crime  charged,  that  will  be  judicially  recognized 
by  the  court  as  their  legal  consequence.  A 
particular  offence  must  be  alleged.  To  charge 
the  defendant  with  one  of  two  offences  dis- 
junctively, as  "forged  or  caused  to  be  forged," 
is  insufficient;  and  so  it  is  to  describe  him  as  a 
general  offender,  as  "common  thief"  or  "com- 
mon slanderer."  Yet  one  may  be  indicted  as  a 
"common  barrefor,"  or  as  a  "keeper  of  a  com- 
mon bawdy  house,"  for  in  these  cases  the  habit- 
ual character  makes  the  particular  offence. — In 
the  description  of  some  crimes  certain  technical 
words  and  terms  must  be  employed ;  thus, 
"traitorously"  in  indictments  for  treason,  and 
"feloniously"  in  all  charges  of  felony;   "kill 
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and  murder"  in  charging  murder,  and  "  took 
and  carried  away"  in  a  case  of  simple  larceny. 
In  indictments  under  statutes  it  is  sufficient  to 
describe  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  statute. 
The  indictment  must  conclude  in  the  prescribed 
form,  where  that  is  given  by  the  state  constitu- 
tion. It  is  generally  in  the  words,  "against  the 
peace  and  dignity"  of  the  state  or  common- 
wealth. 

INDIES,  East.    See  East  Indies. 

INDIES,  West.     See  Antilles,  and  West 
Indies. 

INDIGO,  a  vegetable  dye  stuff  of  great  im- 
portance, known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  indicum,  from  its  being  brought  into  Europe 
from  India.  The  same  name  appears  also  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  article  India  ink,  but 
in  this  case  usually  qualified  by  the  epithet 
nigrum.  So  little  was  known  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  this  substance,  which  for  centuries  had 
been  employed  in  painting  and  dyeing,  that,  as 
late  as  the  year  1705  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  min- 
eral in  letters  patent  issued  in  Halberstadt,  in 
Germany  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  correct 
but  discredited  observations  of  Marco  Polo  made 
in  the  13th  century.  The  use  of  indigo  in  dyeing 
was  probably  introduced  into  Italy  as  early  as  the 
11th  century.  As  the  art  was  improved  by  the 
Italians,  indigo  took  the  place  of  the  native 
woad.  With  the  establishment  of  direct  trade 
with  India  by  sea,  supplies  of  the  article  were 
more  easily  obtained,  and  after  the  discovery 
of  America  a  similar  product  was  brought  from 
the  new  world.  Francisco  Hernandez  speaks 
of  it  as  in  use  by  the  Mexicans,  the  pigment  be- 
ing called  by  the  names  mohuitli  and  tleuohuilli, 
signifying  the  same  as  the  Latin  name  for  the 
article,  cozruleum.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  the  importations  of  indigo  from  the 
East  Indies  into  Holland  assumed  no  little  im- 
portance. In  1631  there  was  brought  by  7  ves- 
.  6els  333,545  lbs.,  estimated  to  be  worth  $500,- 
000.  Three  ships  that  arrived  in  April,  1633, 
brought  indigo  valued  at  2,046,000  rix  dollars. 
Its  introduction  was  a  matter  of  great  complaint 
by  the  Germans  on  account  of  its  superseding 
the  indigenous  woad.  Its  use  was  prohibited 
by  the  diet  in  1577,  and  the  article  was  de- 
nounced under  the  name  of  the  devil's  dye  as  a 
pernicious,  deceitful,  corrosive  substance.  The 
people  of  Nuremberg,  who  cultivated  woad, 
enacted  a  law  compelling  the  dyers  to  take  an 
oath  annually  not  to  use  indigo,  and  this  they 
were  still  obliged  to  do  long  after  the  dye  was 
in  universal  use.  By  the  French  government 
the  use  of  indigo  was  forbidden  in  the  province 
of  Languedoc  in  1598,  and  the  law  was  long 
enforced.  A  similar  outcry  was  raised  against 
it  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in 
1581  it  was  condemned  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  persons  were  authorized  to  search  for  and 
destroy  it  and  logwood  also  in  any  dye  house. 
This  law  remained  in  force  nearly  a  century. — 
Indigo  is  a  product  of  numerous  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  leguminosce,  and  indigenous  to 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer- 


ica.    The  genus  indigo/era  contains  at  least 
60  species  which  yield  it,  of  which  the  tincto- 
ria produces  the  most,  and  the  pseudo-tinctoria 
the  best.    The  7".  anil  is  the  most  productive  of 
the  American  species.    It  is  also  obtained  from 
other  genera,  as  from  the  isatis  tinctoria  or  woad 
of  Europe,  nerium  tinctorium  of  Hindostan, 
Wrightia  tinctoria  of  the  East  Indies,  laptisia 
tinctoria  of  the  United  States,  and  many  others. 
These  plants  contain  the  coloring  principle  in 
their  leaves,  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  sub- 
stance which  is  brought  out  and  rendered  ap- 
parent by  its  oxidation  as  the  leaves  dry,  or  is 
developed  by  submitting  green  leaves  to  a  pro- 
cess of  fermentation    and   oxidation.      The  I. 
tinctoria  is  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  or  even 
6  feet,  in  a  bushy  stem  proceeding  from  a  root 
about  \  of  an  inch  thick  and  a  foot  in  length. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate  and  the  flowers  papilio- 
naceous, both  these  and  the  pods  usually  oc- 
curring with  the  leguminous  order  of  plants. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  March  and  April  in  a 
light  soil,  and  harrowed  in.  Weeds  are  removed 
when  they  appear,  but  after  a  few  showers  the 
plants  cover  the  ground,  keeping  out  all  other 
vegetation.     Before    they  have  reached   their 
full  height  the  plants  should   be  cut,  always 
early  in  the  morning,  and  carried  the  same  day 
to  the  factory.     Here  they  are  laid  at  once  in 
a  great  stone  cistern  some  20  feet  square  and  3 
feet  deep,  capable  of  holding  5,000  to  8,000  lbs. 
of  plants.     Hurdles  are  placed  upon  them,  and 
heavy  beams  are  laid  across  these  and  secured 
to  the  sides  of  the  vat,  the  object  being  to  keep 
the  plants  down  when  they  swell.      Water  is 
then  admitted  so  as  to  cover  the  plants.     Fer- 
mentation soon  commences,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  go  on  for  10  to  14  hours,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  the  temperature,  and 
weather.     The  liquor  is  in  commotion  as  if 
boiling ;  frothy  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
their  color,  first  white,  becomes  grayish  blue 
and  then  deep  purple,  and  finally  a  copper- 
colored  scum  covers  the  surface.     When    the 
agitation  subsides  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  a 
lower  vat;  and  the  beams  and  hurdles  being 
removed  from  the  upper  one,  the  steeped  plants 
are  taken  out  to  be  dried  for  fuel,  and  the  vat 
is  prepared  for  another  charge  of  fresh  plants. 
Into  the  lower  cistern  a  number  of  men,  com- 
monly 6,  enter  and  beat  up  the  liquid  with  their 
hands  or  with  paddles  till  the  coloring  matter 
begins  to  appear  in  small  atoms.     This  may  re- 
quire labours.     The  appearance  of  a  precipitate 
fine  as  small  sand,  leaving  the  water  clear,  in- 
dicates favorable  progress ;  the  beating  is  then 
discontinued,  and  the  vat  is  left  a  few  hours  for 
the  indigo  to  subside.     The  liquor  is  then  run 
off  from  an  upper  vent,  and  after  this  the  indigo 
from  a  lower  one ;  or  the  latter  is  sometimes 
left  in  part  as  the  water  is  drained  away,  and  is 
then  gathered  up  by  a  person  entering  the  vat 
for  the  purpose.     Lime  and  gum  have  been  era- 
ployed  to  hasten  the  precipitation,  but  their  use 
is  considered  objectionable  from  their  supposed 
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injurious  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  indigo. 
The  pulpy  precipitate  is  next  freed  by  standing 
in  another  cistern  from  more  of  the  water  mixed 
with  it,  and  is  then  passed  through  a  strainer 
into  a  boiler,  in  which  it  is  heated  to  ebullition, 
and  by  some  kept  boiling  for  5  or  6  hours.  Be- 
ing freed  from  scum,  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  vat, 
from  which,  after  subsiding,  more  water  is  taken 
off  the  top,  and  the  rest  is  removed  to  the' drip- 
ping vat,  a  wooden  case  having  its  floor  per- 
forated with  holes  and  covered  with  a  woollen 
cloth.  The  liquor  passes  through  this  filter, 
and  the  operation  is  completed  by  subjecting 
the  residue  to  the  action  of  a  press,  Avhich 
causes  it  to  be  left  behind  in  a  square  cake  of 
the  shape  of  the  case  which  contains  it.  This 
cake  retains  its  form  when  the  sides  of  the  case 
are  removed,  and  being  thus  exposed  it  is  cut 
by  a  wire  into  64  square  blocks.  These  are  laid 
out  upon  hurdles  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  left 
for  several  days  or  weeks  locked  up  in  the  dry- 
ing house  before  packing.  By  the  other  meth- 
od the  leaves  separated  from  the  stems  are 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  stored.  When  a 
large  quantity  is  collected  they  are  infused  with 
6  times  their  bulk  of  water,  and  stirred  for  2 
hours  till  the  leaves  all  sink.  The  liquor  is  then 
drawn  off,  beaten,  and  further  treated  as  in  the 
process  already  described. — The  Asiatic  com- 
mercial indigo  is  brought  from  the  several  ports 
of  India,  and  from  Java  and  Manila.  It  differs 
much  in  quality  and  in  shades  of  color.  Tho  best 
Bengal  indigo  shipped  from  Calcutta  is  the  super- 
fine or  light  blue,  in  cakes  of  cubical  form,  so  light 
as  to  float  upon  water,  friable,  soft,  of  clean  frac- 
ture, and  of  beautiful  copper  color  when  rubbed 
with  the  nail.  Other  qualities  are  of  shades  of 
violet,  red,  and  copper  color.  The  African  indi- 
goes  from  Egypt  and  Senegal  are  fine  blues,  but 
generally  contaminated  with  earthy  matters. 
The  best  of  the  American  qualities,  as  some  of 
those  from  Guatemala  and  Caracas,  are  equal  to 
the  best  Bengal.  These  countries  furnish  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  indigo  of  commerce. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ported annually  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  about  134,000  lbs.  of  indigo,  worth  62 
cts.  per  lb. ;  but  the  product  has  now  fallen  off, 
so  that  only  about  $3,000  worth  is  shipped.  The 
shipments  from  the  East  Indies  are  estimated  at 
13,000,000  lbs.,  worth  there  from  50  cts.  to  $1.25 
per  lb.  The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  direct 
from  the  British  East  Indies,  was  $400,000,  in- 
direct via  England  about  $200,000,  and  from  the 
Philippine  islands  over  $280,000;  total  value  of 
the  imports,  $945,083.  Of  these,  about  $400,- 
000  worth  was  reexported,  chiefly  to  Belgium 
and  Germany.  The  imports  of  England  and 
France  are  rated  at  about  $6,000,000  worth 
each.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  southern 
states  for  the  crop  are  regarded  by  many  as 
quite  equal  to  those  of  India;  and  its  culture  is 
strongly  advocated  by  some  in  order  to  multi- 
ply the  resources  of  the  country.  (See  De  Bow's 
M  Industrial  Resources,"  vol.  iii.  p.  50.) — The 


coloring  matter  of  indigo,  called  pure  indigo  or 
indigo  blue,  usually  constitutes  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  the  commercial  article,  which  may  be 
obtained,  as  Chevreul  recommended,  by  dis- 
solving out  what  is  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
then  that  which  alcohol  will  remove,  and  final- 
ly what  hydrochloric  acid  will  take  up.  The 
residue  is  pure  indigo,  and  any  silica  that  may 
be  present.  Various  methods  are  adopted  by 
different  chemists  for  determining  more  exact- 
ly than  by  the  above  rude  process  the  propor- 
tions of  indigo  blue  in  samples  of  indigo,  some 
reducing  the  coloring  matter  by  deoxidizing 
agents  to  indigo  white,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  its  original  condition  in  the  plants, 
and  then  precipitating  and  collecting  this.  Thus 
Dr.  Dana  dissolves  the  indigo  by  boiling  in  caus- 
tic soda  with  cautious  addition  of  protochloride 
of  tin  ;  the  insoluble  portion  being  then  sepa- 
rated, bichromate  of  potash  recovers  and  throws 
down  the  indigo  blue,  which  when  washed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  is  collected  and  weighed. 
Others  adopt  the  plan  of  first  taking  up  impu- 
rities by  a  succession  of  appropriate  solvents; 
these  impurities  are  chiefly  resinous  and  gum- 
my matters.  The  pure  indigo  has  also  been 
obtained  by  another  process  dependent  on  its 
property  of  volatilizing  at  the  temperature  of 
about  550°  F.,  and  condensing  in  needle-shaped 
and  prismatic  crystals.  The  operation  is  hast- 
ened by  mixing  the  indigo  with  water  and  twice 
its  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  a  paste,  which 
is  spread  on  an  iron  plate.  Heated  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  the  steam  and  vapor  of  indigo  separate 
together,  and  the  latter  collects  in  beautiful 
velvety  crystals  upon  the  surface  of  the  mass. 
The  pure  substance  melts  nearly  at  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  sublimes,  and  is  also  char- 
red and  decomposed  at  about  the  same.  It  also 
ignites  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  giving 
off  much  smoke.  The  crystals  have  a  beautiful 
and  intense  copper  color,  and  when  in  thin 
plates  they  present  by  transmitted  light  a  splen- 
did blue.  Their  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula,  CkJIsOjN.  The  substance  resists 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  action  of  the  ordi- 
nary solvents  (sulphuric  acid  excepted),  unless 
it  be  first  deoxidized,  when  it  readily  dissolves  in 
alkalies.  The  conversion  into  colorless  indigo, 
though  called  oxidation,  appears  to  be  rather 
an  accession  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Liebig,  unites  with  one  of  the  oxygen 
present,  giving  to  the  compound  the  composi- 
tion of  a  hydrate,  represented  by  the  formula, 
CislLNO-l-IIO,  the  indigo  blue  in  this  case  be- 
ing an  oxide  of  the  same  body,  CiJIsNO.  Tho 
facility  with  which  the  change  is  effected,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  indigo  regains  its 
blue  color  and  insolubility  by  exposure  to  tho 
air,  admirably  adapt  the  substance  for  use  as  a 
dye.  It  is  applied  in  the  solvent  state  to  the 
fabric  steeped  in  the  liquid;  and  when  tho 
cloth  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  insoluble  sub- 
stance is  developed  with  its  characteristic  color 
and  fixed  in  the  fibres. — Sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
indigo  blue  without  changing  its  color  to  red, 
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the  usual  action  of  acids  upon  vegetable  blues ; 
and  when  the  substance  is  digested  for  3  days 
with  15  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a 
deep  blue  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  which  dis- 
solves completely  in  water,  and  under  the  name 
of  sulphindylic  acid,  or  more  properly  hyposul- 
phoindigotic  acid,  is  often  used  in  dyeing,  and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  the  blue  inks.  Many 
other  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  bodies 
result  from  this  chemical  change,  and  still  more 
from  the  oxidation  of  indigo  blue ;  and  still 
another  series  from  its  treatment  with  the  al- 
kalies. These  have  received  much  attention 
from  eminent  chemists,  and  are  particularly 
treated  in  Dumas'  Traite  de  chimie  appliquee 
aux  arts,  vol.  viii.,  in  Brande's  "Manual  of 
Chemistry,"  and  in  Muspratt's  "  Chemistry." 
— Indigo  has  been  introduced  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  medicine,  especially  in  epilepsy,  hys- 
teria, infantine  convulsions,  and  other  diseases, 
but  whether  with  advantageous  results  is  ques- 
tionable. Its  physiological  action  appears  to 
be  that  of  an  irritant  to  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane. 

INDIGO  BIRD*  (cyanospiza  cyanea,  Baird), 
a  North  American  finch  of  a  blue  color,  tinged 
with  ultramarine  on  the  head,  throat,  and  mid- 
dle of  breast,  and  elsewhere  with  verdigris 
green  ;  lores  and  angle  of  chin  velvet  black,  and 
wing  feathers  brown  edged  with  bluish  brown. 
The  length  is  about  5^-  inches,  and  the  extent 
of  wings  7-J-;  the  female  is  smaller,  and  of  a 
yellowish  brown  color,  with  the  wings  darker. 
It  is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  as  far 
as  the  Missouri,  and  south  to  Guatemala ;  it  ar- 
rives in  the  southern  states  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America  about  the  middle  of  April  with 
the  painted  finch  (G.  ciris),  and  like  this  is 
caught  in  traps  for  sale.  It  prefers  open  places 
on  the  edges  of  woods ;  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
high  tree,  it  delights  to  sing  its  clear  and  sweetly 
modulated  strain,  consisting  of  8  or  10  notes. 
Though  less  handsome  than  the  painted  finch, 
its  shape  is  elegant  and  compact,  and  its  man- 
ners very  lively,  so  that  it  is  in  request  as  a 
cage  bird.  The  nest  is  made  among  the  rankest 
grass,  and  the  eggs,  4  to  G,  are  blue,  with  a  spot 
or  two  of  purple  on  the  larger  end.  They  mi- 
grate southward  in  the  autumn.  The  food 
consists  of  small  seeds  and  insects. 

INDO-CHINA,  that  portion  of  Asia  which 
lies  between  Hindostan  and  China,  or  between 
lat.  7°  to  26°  N.  and  long.  92°  to  10S°  E.  It 
was  formerly  called  Further  India,  or  India  be- 
yond the  Ganges.  Its  present  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  part  of  this  region  was  once 
subject  to  China,  and  its  population  exhibit 
many  characteristics  both  of  Chinese  and  Hin- 
doos. Thibet  and  Assam  bound  it  on  the  N., 
China  on  the  N.  E.,  and  Bengal  on  the  N.  W. 
In  every  other  direction  it  is  bounded  by  the 
ocean,  witli  the  exception  of  a  narrow  isthmus 
to  the  S.  which  connects  it  with  the  Malayan 
peninsula.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  1,000,000 
sq.  m.  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
The  principal  political  divisions  are  Burmah, 


Siam,  Laos,  Anam,  and  the  British  -  provinces 
of  Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  all  of  which 
are  described  in  separate  articles. 

INDO-CHINESE  LANGUAGES,  the  tongues 
spoken  in  the  Trans-Gangetic  peninsula.  The 
nations  S.  of  Assam,  Thibet,  Yun-nan,  and 
Quang-si,  and  N.  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  form 
a  group  of  transition  between  the  Caucasian, 
Mongolic,  and  Malay  races.  In  language  they 
are  related  to  the  Chinese  and  Thibetans,  and 
in  religion,  being  Buddhists,  to  ancient  India. 
There  are  4  groups.  I.  The  Burmese  (Marama, 
Mranma,  or  Miamma,  pronounced  Byamma). 
The  Chinese  call  them  So-mien,  and  give  their 
empire,  which  was  formed  by  the  conquest  of 
Siam,  Aracan,  and  Pegu,  the  name  of  Mien-tien. 
They  dwell  along  the  upper  and  middle  course 
of  the  Irrawaddy.  A  dialect  of  their  language 
is  spoken  in  Aracan  (Rakhain,  pronounced  Ya- 
khain),  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Mug  (saint) 
by  the  Bengalese.  A  sub-dialect  is  spoken  on 
the  island  of  Cheduba.  The  Aracan  dialect  is 
richer  than  its  neighbors  in  Pali  elements.  An- 
other dialect  of  Burmese  in  Pegu  (Moan),  be- 
tween the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Salwin,  was  origi- 
nally a  different  language,  rich  in  literature.  A 
similar  idiom  is  said  to  exist  on  the  island  of 
Carnicobar.  Other  dialects  are  those  of  the 
Yo  (Ro)  tribes  in  the  northern  mountains,  re- 
sembling that  of  xVracan  ;  Taneng-sari  in  Tenas- 
serim, on  the  W.  coast  of  Siam,  with  many 
ancient  words ;  Passuko,  Moplu,  Kuki  (almost 
like  the  Burmese),  &c.  Most  of  these  dialects 
contain  many  Thibetoid  polysyllabic  words, 
which  are  uttered  staccato  as  if  they  were 
phrases  of  monosyllables ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
words  are  monosyllables.  Although  the  Bur- 
mese and  its  dialects  contain  many  gutturals, 
nasals,  and  6  aspirates,  they  are  melodious, 
and  sentences  close  with  a  musical  cadence. 
Tones  or  synonymes  determine  many  significa- 
tions. There  are  many  tropes  and  periphrases. 
Sii  signifies,  for  instance,  light  and  beauty,  sii- 
pak  beauty-mouth,  i.  e.,  lips;  wood-glory  means 
flower ;  weight-child,  little  weight,  etc.  Mon- 
tegatio  supposes  that  there  is  a  combination  of 
languages ;  for  the  articles,  numerals,  &c,  are 
twofold.  The  conjugation  and  other  flexions  are 
poor.  Clearness  of  speech  is  supplied  by  great 
circumlocutions,  especially  in  the  idiom  of  eti- 
quette toward  superiors.  The  best  works  on 
the  language  are:  Carpanius,  Alphabctum  Bar- 
man urn  Eegni  Arm  (Rome,  1776) ;  Paullino  a  S. 
Bartolomeo,  Musei  Borgiani  Codices  Pcguen- 
ses,  Siamenscs,  &c.  (Rome,  1793);  Francis  Bu- 
chanan "On  the  Languages  of  Burma;"  Charles 
Lane,  English  and  Burmese  dictionary  (Calcut- 
ta, 1841).  II.  Siamese  (Thai,  freemen ;  called  by 
the  Burmese,  Chinese,  &c,  Shan,  and  by  the 
Avans  Myetapshan  or  Siuan).  They  are  the 
most  civilized  people  of  eastern  Asia.  Within 
the  northern  part  of  that  area  is  Laos  (a  part 
of  which  belongs  to  the  following  group),  from 
which  both  the  Burmese  and  the  Siamese  re- 
ceived Buddhism,  laws,  and  other  institutions. 
This  group  contains  the  following  languages  and 
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dialects,  viz. :  1,  of  tlio  Thai-jhai  (great  Siamese) 
in  Laos,  substituting  h  and  d  for  r  and  I  of  the 
next  group,  with  the  oldest  and  richest  Pali  lite- 
rature, and  enriched  by  many  Burmese  and  Pali 
words ;  2,  of  the  Thai-noi  (little  Siamese),  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Meinam  and  on  the  gulf  of 
Siam  ;  3,  of  the  Moy-thai,  on  the  table-land  of 
Muneepoor  in  the  N.  of  the  Burman  empire,  to 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  on  the  W.,  and 
on  the  boundary  of  Yun-uan  in  the  E.,  i.  e.,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Cassay, 
where  they  are  called  Muggalu  (corrupted  by  us 
into  Meckley)  by  the  Bengalese ;  4,  of  the  Lok- 
thai  (Chin.  Pe-i)  and  Muang-ping-djing-mai 
(or  Lolo,  Chin.  Pa-pe-si-fu),  in  two  principali- 
ties of  Laos ;  a  dialect  of  the  once  learned  and 
powerful  Thai-lung,  near  Cassay.  A  dialect  is 
also  spoken  near  Pegu,  another  on  the  island 
of  Junk-Ceylon,  and  in  the  Mergui  archipelago. 
These  dialects  consist  almost  entirely  of  mono- 
syllabic words ;  the  many  Pali  and  Sanscrit 
words  are  more  altered  than  by  the  Burmese. 
There  are  also  many  Chinese,  and  especially 
Cantonese  Avords  in  them.  The  graphic  system 
is  derived  from  the  Devanagari,  and  contains 
37  characters  for  consonants,  14  for  vowels, 
and  6  for  diphthongs,  beside  signs  of  tones. 
Specimens :  rau  pen,  I  am,  and  we  are ;  tang 
tang  lai  pen,  all  ye  are ;  mua  tang  ma,  rau  kin 
sam  red  leu,  time  you  come,  I  already  eat  cease 
have — i.  e.,  when  you  came,  I  had  already  eat- 
en. The  Siamese  is  very  rich  in  forms  of  eti- 
quette, using  8  words  for  I  and  we,  which  are 
graduated  by  the  importance  of  the  person  spo- 
ken to.  See  Capt.  James  Low,  Siamese  gram- 
mar (Calcutta,  1828),  and  D.  J.  Pallegoix, 
Grammatica  Lingua!  Thai  (Bangkok,  1850). 
III.  Anamese  (peace-people;  Chin. Ngan-nam). 
The  language  is  spoken  in  5  provinces  :  1,  Ton- 
quin,  in  which  it  is  purest ;  in  the  district  of 
Lactho  there  is  a  peculiar  rude  dialect;  2, 
Cochin-Cliina  (Chin.  Kun-tcheng-tching,  king- 
dom of  Tchiampa),  the  people  of  which  are 
a  mixture  of  descendants  of  a  Chinese  colony 
of  about  500,000,  who  settled  on  the  Me- 
kiang  215  years  B.  C,  with  the  ancient  in- 
habitants ;  3,  Cambodia  (Chin.  Kan-fa-tche), 
the  inhabitants  of  which  call  themselves  Cam- 
mer,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  general  lan- 
guage; 4,  Laos  (Chin.  Mein-lao),  divided 
between  the  states  of  Burmah,  Siam,  and 
Anam ;  the  people  in  the  southern  region  call 
themselves  Lanjan  ;  5,  Chiampa  (Gia-dinh-pha, 
or  Tchien-tham-bo),  or  Loi,  M'loi,  once  a  pow- 
erful state,  whose  inhabitants  formerly  dwelt 
in  Java,  and  now  inhabit  the  interior  moun- 
tains ;  the  dialect  of  this  southern  district  differs 
very  much  from  the  general  language.  This 
general  Anamese  language  has  many  roots  of 
its  own,  especially  the  names  of  natural  objects. 
A  very  great  portion,  however,  consists  of  such 
as  Chinese  words,  more  or  less  altered  in  tone 
or  in  signification.  It  differs,  on  the  whole, 
no  more  from  the  Chinese  Mandarin  speech 
than  does  that  of  Fo-kien.  The  characters 
used  in  writing  amount  to  about  3,000  sino- 


grams, somewhat  altered  or  differently  applied 
and  mixed  with  An-nam-tse  (Anam  letters)  of 
Anamese  formation.  The  monosyllabic  words 
have  generally  5  tones  (descending,  grave, 
falling,  asking,  acute),  beside  the  plain  sound; 
thus,  ma  signifies,  according  to  intonation,  but, 
curse,  horse,  sepulchre,  or  cheeks;  ba  ba  ba  ba 
ba  ba  ba,  variously  sung,  constitutes  the  phrase: 
"  Three  lords  presented  (something)  contempt- 
ible (to  the)  forsaken  lady-love  (of  the)  prince." j 
Vowels  abound,  and  many  words  end  in  con- 
sonants, as  in  the  Canton  dialect.  The  grammar 
and  construction  are  like  the  Chinese.  Numerals: 
mot,  1 ;  hai,  2  ;  ba,  3  ;  bon,  4 ;  nam,  5 ;  sdu,  6 ; 
bay,  7;  tarn,  8;  chin,  9;  mudi,  10;  hai  mudi 
(2x10),  20,  &c;  tram,  100;  ngdn,  1,000; 
mum,  100,000  ;  veo,  1,000,000.  They  also  em- 
ploy Chinese  numerals.  Persons  :  toi,  I ;  mdi 
thou ;  no,  he.  By  prefixing  ehung  (much)  to 
these  they  obtain  our  we,  you,  they.  But  the 
idiom  of  etiquette  is  nicely  shaded ;  for  the  I  of 
the  king  is  tram,  of  superiors  tao  min,  of  in- 
feriors only  toi  (servant).  Thou  "to  equals  is 
anh  (brother),  to  superiors  6ng  (master).  See 
Alex,  de  Rhode,  Dictionar'ium  Anamiticum, 
Lusitanum  et  Latinum  (Rome,  1671) ;  Craw- 
furd's  t(  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,"  &c. 
(London,  1828) ;  Pigneaux  and  Taberd,  Die- 
tionarium  Anamitico- Latinum,  with  a  gram- 
mar (2  vols.,  Serampore,  1838).  IV.  Rem- 
nants of  ancient  tribes,  living  among  the  moun- 
tains, with  dialects  of  the  aboriginal  languages, 
or  such  as  are  not  yet  sufficiently  explored. 
Such  are  the  half  savages  Kian,  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Burmah  ;  Kuriang  (Karens),  between  Ava  and 
Pegu  and  in  the  north,  with  a  very  sibilant 
tongue ;  Play  (Tong-su),  in  the  delta  of  the  Irra- 
waddy;  the  Zahaing,  &c;  and  various  tribes 
converted  to  Buddhism  and  half  civilized,  as 
Tchong  in  Siam,  Moi  (Ke-moy),  almost  black,  a 
principal  people  in  the  N.  E.  of  Cambodia,  &c. 
INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES,  one  of 
the  principal  families  into  which  the  tongues 
of  mankind  are  divided  by  linguists.  This  title, 
though  not  exactly  appropriate,  is  preferable 
to  Indo-Germanic,  Japhetic,  or  Mediterranean. 
Chr.  Lassen  proposed  the  term  Aryan,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  M  lech' 'ch' 'ajati  (barbarian,  out- 
cast; see  Brahma,  vol.  iii.,  p.  616).  This  lin- 
guistic class  almost  coincides  with  the  ethnic  of 
Blumenbach's  Caucasian  race.  It  consists  of 
the  following  three  groups:  A.  The  Asiatic, 
with  two  branches,  viz.:  1.  The  Aryan,  or  Cis- 
Gangetic  Indian,  headed  by  the  Sanscrit,  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins,  probably  never 
altogether  vernacular,  and  now  also  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Thibetan  and  Chinese  Brah- 
mins. Probably  coeval  with  this  or  its  ear- 
liest offspring,  the  Pali,  the  idiom  of  Buddha,  is 
now  employed  in  religious  rites  and  books  by 
the  Buddhists  of  the  Traus-Gangetic  peninsula 
(see  Indo-Chinese  Languages),  as  well  as  by 
those  of  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan.  The  Pra- 
criti  (procreate,  natural,  vernacular,  worse)  ver- 
nacular consisted  of  several  dialects,  such  as  the 
scenic  Sauraseni,  Magadhi,  &c,  especially  the 
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dramatic,  which  arose  among  the  Maharashtras 
and  Jainas.  (For  the  languages  or  dialects 
now  spoken  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dravidan,  see  Indian  Languages,  Asiatic.) 
The  Sanscrit  also  produced  the  Malayized  Kavi 
(poet)  language  of  Java,  and  exerted  even  'In 
the  remotest  times  an  influence  on  the  Malay 
as  far  as  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar.  2. 
Iranian  or  Medo- Persian,  whose  prototype  is  the 
old  Bactrian  or  Zend,  more  ancient  than  the 
Sanscrit,  the  sacred  idiom  of  Zoroaster  and  the 
Magi.  The  Pazend  was  a  dialect  of  this  lan- 
guage. The  Pehlevi  (or  Huzvaresh),  the  court 
language  of  the  Parthians,  was  affected  by 
Semitic  influence.  The  principal  idiom  of  the 
Achajmenian  inscriptions  (see  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions) must  have  prevailed  over  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Iranian  highland.  The  Parsee, 
used  at  the  court  of  the  Sassanides,  probably 
living  yet  among  the  Guebres,  developed  itself 
about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  supplanting  the 
Pehlevi,  and,  being  altered  by  the  Arabic,  has 
produced  the  Neo-Persian.  This  is  the  most 
polished  of  the  living  languages  of  Asia,  was 
the  court  language  of  the  Great  Moguls  before 
the  Hindostanee,  and  is  spoken  beyond  Persia 
proper,  in  Turkestan  and  many  neighboring 
countries.  The  Iranian  element  seems  to  have 
been  an  important  constituent  in  the  Semitic 
tongues  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  languages 
of  the  Afghans  and  of  the  Koords,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Belooches  and  of  the  Ossetes,  La- 
sians,  Lesgians,  Tcherkesses,  &c,  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  al- 
low of  a  strict  classification.  The  Armenian 
(Halk),  Georgian,  &c,  have  some  analogies  with 
the  Aryan.  How  far  the  ancient  idioms  of  the 
Asiatic  Pelasgi  and  Leleges,  those  of  the  Phry- 
gians, Lydians,  Carians,  Mysians,  Lycians,  and 
Caunians,  Pamphilians,  and  Matieni,  were  con- 
nected with  the  family  under  consideration,  both 
among  themselves  and  with  its  branches  of  Eu- 
rope, is  not  yet  ascertained.  B.  The  group  of  S. 
W.  Europe  is  called  Thraco-Pelasgian  by  some 
linguists,  without  a  definite  conception  either 
of  its  signification  or  extent,  and  is  coordinated 
with  the  Celtic.  The  ancient  languages  of 
Thrace,  Mcesia,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Epirus, 
and  Illyria,  still  await  their  Gklipus.  To  the 
Thraco-Pelasgian  belong  the  two  most  illustrious 
of  all  tongues,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  (which 
see).  "We  will  here  point  out  the  so  called 
daughters  of  the  Latin,  which  are  :  Italian, 
Roumanic  (Wallachian),  Provencal,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  RhaBto-Roraanic  (or  Ladinic,  spoken 
in  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  Inn),  and 
French.  See  L.  Diefenbach,  Ueber  die  Roma- 
nischen  Schriftsprachen  (Leipsic,  1831)  ;  C.  S. 
Schweizer,  Format iones  Lingua  Romano:  Rus- 
tics, &c.  (Jena,  1839) ;  Fr.  Diez,  Grammatik 
der  Romanischen  Sprachen  (Bonn,  1836-'44), 
and  Etymologisches  Wdrterbuch  der  Romanischen 
Sprachen  (1853).  The  Celtic  branch  is  treated  in 
our  articles  on  the  Bas-Breton,  Gaelic,  Erse, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  languages.  C.  The  group  of 
N.  E.  Europe,  consisting  of  two  branches,  viz. : 


1.  The  Teutonic  or  Germanic  in  a  wido 
sense,  which  may  be  divided  into  four  cate- 
gories, to  wit :  a,  the  ancient  or  Gothic,  akin 
to  the  Gepidic,  Burgundian,  &c. ;  b,  German 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  subdivisible  into 
Franco-Theotistic,  Alemannic,  Frisian,  &c. ;  c, 
Scandinavian  (see  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norsk, 
and  Sweden)  ;  d,  Germano-Normanic  or  Eng- 
lish. 2.  The  Lithuano-Slavic  (properly  Litvino- 
Slovenic),  wrongly  called  Sarmatic  languages. 
The  Lithuanian  and  its  nearest  kindred,  the  Let- 
tic,  also  pass  under  the  denomination  of  Baltic- 
Slavonian,  and  were  formerly  widely  extended 
toward  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  reaching  the  Gothic 
settlements.  The  organic  forms  of  this  language 
approach  nearer  the  Sanscrit  than  even  the  old 
ecclesiastic  idiom  of  the  Slavi.  In  later  times 
it  has  been  corrupted  by  German,  Finnic,  and 
Slavic ;  so  that  the  Esthonians  are  sometimes 
classed  with  the  Tschudes.  Lettic  prevails  be- 
tween the  Curische  Haff,  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and 
Lake  Peipus,  and  is  mingled  with  Polish,  Rus- 
sian, and  Teutonic  elements,  in  the  regions  of 
the  lower  Diina,  Niemen,  and  upper  Pregel. 
The  dialect  of  the  Prussians  (Pruczi)  became 
extinct  in  the  16th  century.  The  Lithuanian 
is  distinguished  into  Prussian  and  Samaitian  (of 
Samogitia,  formerly  a  Polish  province),  the  for- 
mer being  spoken  in  E.  Prussia,  in  the  regions  of 
Memel,  Tilsit,  Ragnit,  Labau,  Insterburg,  in  a  part 
of  ancient  Poland,  and  in  Lithuania.  (See  Lith- 
uania, Language  of.)  The  Slavic  languages, 
which  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  article,  extend 
from  their  contact  with  the  German  tongues  and 
with  the  Finnic,  Italian,  Magyar,  Skipetar,  Wal- 
lachian, Greek,  and  Osmanli,  in  Europe,  skirting 
the  Tartaric,  Thibetan,  Mongolic,  and  Mantchoo 
areas,  partly  interrupted  by  the  Finnic  and  Tar- 
taric, over  the  Russian  empire,  even  into  North 
America;  occupying  a  great  portion  of  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  Prussia,  and  parts  of  Germany. 
They  are  separated  into  two  areas,  viz.:  a,  that 
of  the  Antes  or  eastern  Slavi,  comprising  the 
following  peoples:  Russians  and  Rusniaks 
(Rutheni),  Illyrian  Slavi  (Bulgarians,  Bosnians, 
Servians  or  Rascians,  Croats  or  Ilorvaths,  Sla- 
vonians, Dalmatians,  Czernogorczi  or  Montene- 
grins, Carnians  or  Carniolians,  Crainians  or 
Carinthians,  and  Styrian  Wends) ;  b,  that  of 
the  Slavini,  or  western  Slavi,  viz.:  the  Poles 
(Lechs,  Ljachi),  together  with  the  Masures, 
Cassubes  in  Pomerania,  Goralci  (mountaineers) 
in  the  Carpathians,  the  Bohemians  (properly 
Cechs  or  Czechy),  witli  the  Moravian  Han- 
naks,  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  the  Sorbo  or 
Sorabo- Wends  with  the  Lusatians,  the  Hallores 
in  Saxony  and  Prussia  —  on  the  upper  Spree, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Black  Elster  and 
of  the  Neisse,  in  the  Spree  forest,  and  on  the 
left  side  of  the  lower  Elbe,  on  the  Jetze.  The 
works  of  P.  J.  Schatfarik,  Joachim  Lelewel, 
Dombrowski,  Linde,  &c,  treat  this  subject  in 
detail.  Imbedded  within  the  areas  of  B  and 
C  are  the  languages  of  the  Euscaldunac  (see 
Basques),  Magyars  (see  Hungary),  Suomo- 
lainen  (see  Finland),  Skipetars  or  Albanians, 
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and  Osmanlis  or  Turks,  and  the  Arabic  of  Mal- 
ta; all  of  them  of  a  parentage  different  from 
the  Indo-European.  In  all  these  languages  and 
dialects,  amounting  to  about  35  in  Asia  and  to 
about  30  in  Europe,  the  common  roots  and  the 
common  organic  type  are  deducible  by  means 
of  a  comparison  and  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind,  of  our  organs  of  speech 
and  of  hearing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
laws  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena.  The 
so  called  mother  of  this  family  has  distributed 
her  property  among  all  her  children,  without 
having  granted  the  whole  treasure  exclusively 
to  any.  The  Celts  first  departed  westward,  prob- 
ably before  the  Aryan  branch  had  split  into  In- 
dian and  Iranian ;  and  at  different  times  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  have  taken  place  in  all  the 
groups.  The  Indo-European  family  of  languages 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  following  character- 
istics, in  which  each  branch  more  or  less  shares. 
It  is  well  suited  for  the  formation  of  derivatives 
from  its  roots ;  it  adapts  itself  readily  to  logical 
or  grammatical  categories,  and  it  therefore  ac- 
commodates itself  to  conveying  the  nicest  shades 
of  meaning.  Produced  by  the  most  gifted  race, 
in  the  most  favorable  area  for  human  life  and 
action,  it  has  reciprocally  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  race  above  all  others. — See  Sir 
"William  Jones,  in  the  "Asiatic  Researches;"  Fr. 
Bchlegel,  Ueber  die  Sprache  und  Weisheit  der 
Indier ;  A.V?.Sch\ege\,Indische  Bibliothek;  J. 
Klaproth,  Asia  Poly glotta  ;  Adelungand  Vater, 
Mithridates,  oder  allgemeine  Sprachenlcunde  ; 
Dorn,  Ueber  die  Verwandschaft  des  pers.-ger- 
man.-griech.-latein.  Sprachsystems  (Hamburg, 
1827);  Balbi,  Atlas  ethnographique  ;Fr.  Bopp, 
Vergleichende  Grammatik,  &c.  (Berlin,  1832- 
'52);  Schleicher,  Die  Sprachen  Europas  (Bonn, 
1852);  Pott,  Benfoy,  Eiehhoff,  G.  Curtius,  Hoefer, 
Prichard,  Wiseman,  Kuhn,  Ebel,  &c. 

INDORE,  a  state  in  Hindostan  in  subsidiary 
alliance  with  the  British,  constituting  the  do- 
minions of  the  Mahratta  chief  the  maharajah 
Holkar,  and  consisting  of  several  isolated  tracts 
scattered  over  a  large  part  of  central  India; 
aggregate  area,  8,318  sq.  m. ;  pop.  815,164. 
The  largest  and  southernmost  of  these  terri- 
tories is  bounded  N.  and  S.  E.  by  detached 
portions  of  the  Gwalior  dominions,  N.  E.  by 
Bhopaul,  S.  by  Candeish  in  the  Bombay  pres- 
idency, and  W.  by  several  petty  native  states. 
It  is  traversed  E.  and  W.  by  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  and  the  Sautpoora  range  runs  in 
the  same  direction  along  its  S.  border.  The 
valley  between  these  ridges  is  watered  by 
the  Nerbudda  flowing  W.  The  N.  part  of 
this  tract,  and  most  of  tho  other  portions 
of  Holkar's  territory,  belong  to  the  great 
table-land  of  Malwan.  The  N.  districts  are 
watered  by  the  Chumbul  and  its  feeders.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  wheat  and 
other  grain,  opium,  pulse,  sugar  cane,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  The  inhabitants  comprise  Mah- 
rattas,  the  dominant  race,  Bheels,  Gonds,  and 
a  few  Mohammedans.  The  Bheels  are  supposed 
to  be  the  aborigines.     They  are  one  of  the  wild- 


est peoplo  in  India,  but  have  sometimes  been 
trained  to  make  useful  soldiers.  The  Gonds  or 
Khoonds  are  a  well  built  sturdy  race,  of  a  color 
varying  from  light  to  dark  copper,  and  with 
intelligent  countenances.  They  are  fierce  and 
barbarous  in  manners,  dishonest,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  and  until  a  stop  was  put 
to  the  practice  by  the  British  they  frequently 
offered  human  sacrifices.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  carry  the  virtue  of  hospitality  to  excess, 
and  are  good  husbandmen.  Their  customary 
dress  is  a  cloth  bound  round  the  waist,  and 
hanging  down  like  a  skirt.  They  are  numerous 
in  all  this  part  of  India,  and  have  given  their 
name  to  the  region  of  Gundwana,  which  extends 
S.  from  Indore.  Holkar  is  bound  by  treaty  to 
maintain  a  force  of  1,000  men,  commanded  by 
native  officers,  to  be  at  the  service  of  tho  British 
in  times  of  emergency.  For  the  history  of  In- 
dore, see  Holkar. — Indore,  the  capital  ot  the 
above  state,  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  small  river  Kutki,  13  m.  N.  W.  from 
the  British  military  station  of  Mhow,  224  m.  S. 
"W.  from  Saugor,  and  377  m.  N.  E.  frqm  Bom- 
bay ;  pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  an  ill-built  place, 
contains  a  few  mosques,  several  Hindoo  temples, 
and  the  palace  of  Holkar,  and  has  no  handsome 
edifices  except  the  houses  of  the  English  inhabi- 
tants. The  palace,  which  fronts  on  an  open 
place,  is  over  300  feet  square  and  6  stories  high, 
enclosing  a  court  surrounded  by  pillars  of  black 
wood.  Its  style  of  architecture  is  impure  Sara- 
cenic. The  material  used  in  its  construction  is 
granite,  with  ornamental  work  of  wood.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  tolerably  spacious,  and  paved 
with  granite  slabs.  The  town  is  walled,  but  its 
defences  are  of  no  great  strength.  There  is  a 
British  resident  here.  The  present  town  is 
comparatively  modern,  the  ancient  Indore  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Indore  was 
plundered  in  1801  by  Sindia,  and  in  1804  it  was 
occupied  by  a  British  force  under  Col.  Murray, 
who  surrendered  it  however  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  the  following  year.  On  July  1.  1857, 
the  native  troops  here  rose  against  the  English, 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  maharajah,  and 
massacred  a  number  of  the  civil  servants,  clerks, 
and  women. 

INDORSEMENT,  or  Endorsement  (Lat.  in, 
upon,  and  dorsum,  back),  literally,  the  putting 
of  one  thing  on  the  back  of  another.  Thus 
Milton,  in  the  "Paradise  Regained,"  speaks  of 
"  elephants  endorsed  with  towers."  In  law, 
and  in  common  usage,  it  means  the  writing  of 
one's  name  on  the  back  of  an  instrument ;  most 
commonly,  a  negotiable  promissory  note,  or  bill 
of  exchange.  (See  Exchange,  Promissory  Note, 
and  Negotiable  Paper.) 

INDRE,  a  central  department  of  France, 
bounded  N.  by  Loir-et-Cher,  E.  by  Cher,  S.  by 
Creuse  and  Haute- Vienne,  and  W.  by  Vienne 
and  Indre-et-Loire  ;  area,  about  2,629  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1856,  273,479.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level,  and  presents  3  marked  and  distinct  divi- 
sions :  Bois  Chaud,  where  the  farms  are  small, 
and  the  scenery  varied  from  the  number  of  its 
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hedges,  hedge  rows,  and  woods ;  Champagne, 
a  flat  treeless  region,  without  hedge  or  shrubby 
enclosure  of  any  kind ;  and  La  Brenne,  a  low 
district,  covered  in  part  with  shallow  ponds,  the 
mephitic  exhalations  of  which  are  very  un- 
healthful.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Indre, 
Creuse,  Claise,  Aron,  and  Fouzon.  The  Indre, 
from  which  the  department  is  named,  rises  in 
the  department  of  Creuse,  and  joins  the  Loire 
after  a  N.  W.  and  W.  course  of  124  m.,  for  the 
last  44  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  climate, 
except  in  the  district  of  La  Brenne,  is  mild  and 
healthful.  The  soil  is  of  various  quality.  The 
quantity  of  wine  annually  made  averages  over 
6,000,000  gallons,  about  ^  of  which  is  exported. 
Several  iron  mines  are  in  operation.  Woollen 
cloth,  linen,  hosiery,  porcelain,  &c,  are  made. 
Capital,  Chateauroux. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  a  central  department  of 
France,  bounded  N.  by  Sarthe,  N.  E.  by  Loir- 
et-Cher,  S.  E.  by  Indre,  S.  W.  by  Vienne,  and 
W.  by  Maine-et-Loire  ;  area,  2,360  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1856,  318,442.  It  is  named  from  the 
rivers  Indre  and  Loire,  which  unite  Avithin  its 
limits.  In  the  N.  districts  there  are  several 
barren  arid  wastes,  and  all  over  the  department 
many  extensive  forests,  the  largest  of  which  are 
those  of  Amboise,  Loches,  and  Chinon.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Indre,  Loire,  Creuse,  Cher, 
and  Vienne.  The  climate  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  delightful  in  France,  being  remarkable 
for  its  mildness  and  salubrity.  The  soil  is  in 
general  extremely  fertile.  The  quantity  of  wine 
annually  made  averages  over  13,000,000  gallons. 
Iron  and  copper  are  found.  Hardware,  woollen 
cloth,  and  silk  are  made.     Capital,  Tours. 

INDULGENCE,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  remission  of 
the  temporal  punishment,  or  part  of  the  tem- 
poral punishment,  which  the  repentant  sinner, 
after  having  duly  confessed  his  sins  and  receiv- 
ed absolution,  would  have  still  to  undergo  either 
in  this  world  or  in  purgatory.  The  guilt  (culpa) 
and  the  eternal  punishment  incurred  by  every 
mortal  sin  are  remitted  by  the  sacrament  of 
confession,  and  the  Catholic  church  denies  that 
it  ever  was  her  doctrine  that  indulgences  could 
be  granted  for  the  remission  of  sins.  As  con- 
fession and  absolution,  or  at  least  freedom  from 
every  mortal  sin,  are  prerequisites  of  every  in- 
dulgence, it  is  also  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  church  to  grant  a  remission  of  pen- 
alties to  be  incurred  by  future  sins.  Cases  in 
which  this  distinction  has  not  been  observed  are 
regarded  by  the  church  as  a  violation  of  her 
doctrine.  The  natural  consequences  of  sin, 
such  as  sickness,  are  not  counted  among  the 
temporal  punishments  remitted  by  an  indul- 
gence, as  the  church  claims  no  power  over 
them.  Those  ecclesiastical  penalties  which  the 
church  in  former  times  used  to  impose  on  peni- 
tent sinners  are  regarded  as  a  temporal  punish- 
ment, and  therefore  as  remitted  by  an  indul- 
gence. But  Pius  VI.  rejected  the  opinion  of 
those  who  considered  indulgence  as  merely  a 
remission  of  those  ecclesiastical  penalties.     The 


church  claims  the  right  of  granting  indulgences 
from  the  promise  of  Christ :  "  Whatsoever  yo 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven"  (Matt,  xviii.  18),  this  prom- 
ise being  unlimited,  and  therefore  extending 
to  the  guilt  of  sin  as  well  as  the  punishment. 
She  finds  an  example  of  the  granting  of  an  in- 
dulgence in  that  passage  of  the  New  Testament 
(2  Cor.  ii.)  in  which  Paul  at  the  request  of  the 
Corinthians  remits  to  the  incestuous  man  whom 
he  had  excommunicated  (1  Cor.  v.  3-5)  the  rem- 
nant of  the  penalty  incurred  for  his  crime. 
The  same  right  is  believed  to  have  been  exer- 
cised by  those  bishops  of  the  earlier  ages  who 
restored  apostates  to  communion,  and  abridged 
the  time  of  their  penance  through  the  interces- 
sion of  martyrs,  and  in  virtue  of  their  sufferings, 
joined  to  those  of  Christ.  The  strict  discip- 
line of  the  church  was  gradually  mitigated,  and 
the  austerities  enjoined  by  the  canons  abridged 
or  commuted  for  works  of  charity  and  pious 
exercises,  such  as  pilgrimages,  visits  to  newly 
consecrated  churches,  and  the  like.  In  the  9th 
century  the  synodal  courts  consented  that  the 
ecclesiastical  penance  should  be  discharged  by 
the  payment  of  alms,  of  which  the  church  was 
to  be  the  dispenser.  At  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, taking  the  cross  was  particularly  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  and  Urban  II.  granted  at  the  assembly 
of  Clermont  (1095)  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
those  who  should  join  the  crusade.  In  the  13th 
century  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  sys- 
tematically developed  by  Alexander  of  Hales 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  former  of  whom  was 
the  first  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  the 
doctrine  that  all  the  good  works  of  the 
saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  neces- 
sary toward  a  satisfaction  for  their  own  sins 
(thesaurus  mcritorum,  thesaurus  supereroga- 
tionis  mcritorum')  are  deposited,  so  to  speak, 
together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  one  treasury,  the  keys  of  which  are  commit- 
ted to  the  pope.  In  granting  an  indulgence, 
the  pope  transfers  a  portion  of  this  superabun- 
dant merit  to  particular  persons,  who  satisfy 
with  it  the  divine  justice.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  13th  century  a  report,  the  origin  of  which 
was  unknown,  prevailed  in  Rome,  that  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  remembered  by  some  very  aged 
people  a  centennial  indulgence  might  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  jubilee  year,  1300.  Boniface  VIII.  was 
induced,  by  the  vast  concourse  of  devout  per- 
sons who  on  this  account  thronged  the  city,  to 
bestow  upon  all  who  in  a  penitential  spirit 
should  on  this  year  of  jubilee  visit  the  churches 
of  the  apostles  an  indulgence  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  previous  life.  Clement  VI.  (1342)  de- 
creed, in  consideration  of  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  that  the  festival  of  the  year  of  jubilee 
should  be  celebrated  every  50th  year.  Urban 
VI.  (1389)  reduced  the  interval  to  33,  and 
Paul  II.  (1470)  to  25  years.  The  indulgences, 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  become  very  frequent, 
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and  the  manner  in  which  and  the  purposes  for 
which  (as  the  erection  of  churches,  hospitals, 
and  even  purely  secular  establishments)  indul- 
gences were  oft'ered  to  the  people,  gave  great 
offence  to  many.  Not  only  did  many  of  the 
dissenting  denominations  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  the  followers  of 
"Wycliffe  and  Huss,  make  it  a  prominent  mark 
of  their  opposition,  but  also  many  celebrated 
theologians  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  Berthold 
of  Ratisbon,  often  called  the  Chrysostom  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  Gerson  objected  particularly 
to  the  granting  of  indulgences  for  many  thou- 
sands of  years.  The  great  religious  movement 
of  the  16th  century  sprang  likewise  from  an 
opposition  to  the  manner  in  which  an  indul- 
gence granted  by  Leo  X.  for  the  erection  of  St. 
Peter's  church  was  preached  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  The  council  of  Trent,  in  its  25th 
session,  issued  a  Decretum  de  Indulgentiis,  in 
which  it  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
It  vindicates  for  the  church  of  Christ  the  power 
of  granting  indulgences,  and  recommends  the 
use  of  them  as  most  salutary  to  the  Christian 
people.  It  anathematizes  those  who  assert 
either  that  indulgences  are  useless,  or  that  the 
church  has  no  power  of  conferring  them.  As 
to  the  abuses,  it  advises  the  bishops  to  inform 
themselves  of  them,  and  report  them  at  the 
next  provincial  synod,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pope, 
"whose  authority  and  wisdom  will  then  decree 
what  is  expedient  for  the  church  universal." 
After  this  definition  on  the  part  of  an  oecumen- 
ical council,  an  opposition  to  indulgences  them- 
selves conld  not  well  arise  in  the  Catholic 
church  ;  but  nearly  all  those  movements  which 
primarily  or  secondarily  had  a  decentralizing 
character,  such  as  Gallicanisra,  Jansenism,  and 
Eebronianism,  were  directed  also  against  sev- 
eral points  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  indul- 
gences, as  to  which  it  was  especially  urged  that 
their  number  was  too  great,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  the  obtaining  of  an  indulgence  is 
made  dependent  were  often  too  trifling. — In- 
dulgences are  either  plenary,  which  remit  the 
entire  temporal  punishment,  or  not  plenary, 
which  remit  only  a  part.  Among  the  former, 
the  plenary  indulgence  granted  at  a  jubilee  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  place.  The  latter  are  granted 
for  a  certain  number  of  days,  months,  or  years, 
in  commemoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  penalties 
of  the  church  which  were  formerly  imposed 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  An  indulgence  of 
100  days,  for  example,  is  held  to  remit  so  much 
of  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  as  would 
be  cancelled  by  performing  100  days  of  canoni- 
cal penance.  With  regard  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  granted,  indulgences  are  either 
universal,  which  can  be  gained  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  or  particular,  which  are  lim- 
ited in  extent,  as  to  one  bishopric,  one  religious 
association,  or  a  single  church.  Numerous  in- 
dulgences are  granted  to  the  members  of  all 
religious  orders,  associations,  confraternities, 
and  guilds,  if  they  obey  the  rule  and  fulfil  all 


the  prescribed  duties.  It  is  therefore  customary 
for  every  newly  formed  religious  association  to 
apply  to  the  pope  to  open  to  its  members  tho 
treasury  of  indulgences.  Very  commonly  in- 
dulgences are  also  attached  to  the  -veneration 
of  relics,  to  reciting  rosaries,  to  visiting  priv- 
ileged churches  or  altars,  to  the  participation 
in  certain  festivals,  to  the  wearing  of  scapulars, 
and  also  to  a  number  of  formulas  of  prayer. 
Of  those  indulgences  which  can  be  gained  by 
every  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  a  large 
number  are  pointed  out  in  every  Catholic  pray- 
er book.  A  list  of  those  granted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders,  confraternities,  and  as- 
sociations, can  generally  be  obtained  from  books 
or  instructions  published  for  the  use  of  such 
associations.  But  a  complete  list  of  those  grant- 
ed to  singlo  churches,  or  altars,  or  localities,  has 
never  been  published.  The  most  complete  list  of 
indulgences  granted  to  confraternities  may  bo 
found  in  Bishop  Bouvier's  Traite  dogmatique  et 
pratique  des  indulgences  des  confrerics  (Mons, 
1828).  Many  (not  all)  of  the  indulgences  can 
be  transferred  to  the  suffering  souls  in  purga- 
tory, but  they  can  be  applied  to  them,  as  tho 
scholastic  theologians  express  it,  not  auctorita- 
tive,  as  an  actual  remission,  but  only  impera- 
tive, as  prayers  in  their  behalf.  The  doctrine 
of  indulgences  belongs  exclusively  to  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  neither 
the  Protestant  nor  the  eastern  churches  have 
it.  Among  recent  Catholic  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  of  J.  B.  Hirscher  (professor  at  Frei- 
burg in  Baden),  Die  Lehrc  <com  Ablass  (Tubin- 
gen, 5th  ed.,  1844),  is  considered  the  best. 

INDUS,  or  Sinde  (Sans.  Sindhoo,  tho  sea ; 
Pers.  Ai-Sind),  a  river  of  Asia,  rising  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Little  Thibet,  and 
discharging  into  the  Arabian  sea.  Its  remotest 
source  is  N.  of  the  Kailas  mountain,  which  the 
Hindoos  regard  as  the  mansion  of  the  gods, 
about  lat.  31°  20'  N,  long.  80°  30'  E.,  nearly 
320  m.  S.  E.  from  Leh,  and  not  more  than  100 
or  150  m.  N.  W.  from  the  source  of  tho  Sanpoo 
or  Dihong,  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the 
Brahmapootra.  In  its  upper  course  the  Indus 
is  called  Sing-kha-bab  (lion's  mouth)  by  the  Thi- 
betans, who  believe  that  it  flows  from  the  mouth 
of  a  lion.  It  runs  about  210  m.  N.  W.  to  the 
La  Ganskiel  pass,  where  it  enters  a  deep  valley 
between  ihe  Himalaya  and  Kuen-lun  ranges, 
5  m.  from  the  Chinese  frontier.  Its  elevation 
is  here  14,000  or  15,000  feet,  and  its  width,  as 
observed  by  Trebeck,  tho  companion  of  Moor- 
croft,  was  180  feet  in  the  middle  of  November. 
In  the  next  150  m.  it  has  a  fall  of  nearly  5,000 
feet,  its  descent  from  its  source  to  Leh  being 
8,000  feet,  or  22  feet  per  mile.  At  Kulutzi,  480 
m.  from  its  source,  it  is  only  60  or  70  feet  wide, 
its  waters  having  been  partially  absorbed  by 
the  arid  country  through  which  it  flows.  About 
55  m.  below  this  it  receives  the  river  Dras  from 
Cashmere,  and  at  the  fort  of  Karis,  lat.  85°  11' 
N.,  long.  75°  57'  E.,  47  m.  below  the  Dras,  it  i3 
joined  on  the  right  by  the  large  river  Shy-yok, 
which  at  the  point  of  confluence  is  450  feet 
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wide,  while  the  Indus,  although  of  greater 
volume,  is  210  feet  wide.  It  here  loses  the 
name  of  Sing-kha-bab,  and  is  known  as  the  Aba 
Sinde,  or  Indus  proper.  At  Makpon-i-shagaron, 
115  m.  below  Karis,  it  emerges  from  the  moun- 
tain region,  changes  its  course  from  N.  W.  to  S., 
and  sweeping  around  the  "VV.  extremity  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  crosses  the  N.  W.  part  of  Cash- 
mere, and  flows  in  a  tortuous  S.  W.  and  S.  di- 
rection through  the  Punjaub  and  Sinde  to  the 
Arabian  sea.  At  Derbend  on  the  N.  frontier  of 
the  Punjaub  its  maximum  width  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons is  300  feet.  It  has  5  fords  between  Derbend 
and  Attock,  a  distance  of  60  m.,  but  they  are  only 
available  when  the  water  is  lowest,  and  the  pas- 
sage even  then  is  dangerous.  It  is  related  that 
Runjeet  Singh  once  lost  7,000  men  in  trying 
to  cross  at  one  of  these  fords  with  his  army. 
Near  Attock  the  Indus  is  joined  by  the  Cabool, 
a  large  tributary  which  drains  Cabool  and  the 
S.  slopes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Chitral,  and 
is  navigable  for  40  m.  The  breadth  of  the 
Indus  is  here  858  feet,  its  depth  60  feet,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  6  m.  an  hour.  The  fall 
from  Attock  to  the  sea  is  about  one  foot  per 
mile,  but  in  some  places  the  descent  is  much 
greater.  About  10  m.  below  Attock  the  river 
becomes  a  violent  torrent,  and  it  retains  this 
character  for  nearly  100  m.  It  passes  through 
the  Salt  mountains  which  connect  the  Sufeid 
Koh  with  the  Himalaya,  and  rushes  down  a 
valley  from  100  to  400  yards  wide  between  pre- 
cipices from  70  to  700  feet  high.  At  Ghora 
Trup,  20  m.  below  Attock,  its  channel  is  250 
feet  wide  and  180  feet  deep,  and  its  velocity  10 
m.  an  hour.  At  Kala  Bagh  it  enters  a  plain 
and  becomes  a  deep  muddy  stream,  with  low 
banks  which  are  frequently  overflowed,  the  in- 
undation extending  sometimes  20  m.  westward 
and  10  or  12  m.  eastward.  In  lat.  28°  55'  N., 
long.  70°  28'  E.,  it  receives  the  river  Punjnud, 
the  great  artery  of  the  Punjaub,  its  breadth  being 
here  1,824  feet,  while  that  of  its  tributary  is 
5,298  feet;  but  the  latter  has  a  less  volume  of 
water  than  the  Indus.  The  united  streams  be- 
low here  have  a  width  at  the  dryest  seasons  of 
6,000  feet.  A  little  above  Roree  the  Indus  sends 
oft*  a  branch  called  the  Eastern  Narra,  which 
sometimes  unites  with  the  Koree,  the  eastern- 
most deltoid  branch  of  the  parent  stream,  but 
is  generally  lost  in  the  desert.  At  Roree  there 
are  4  rocky  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  the  fort 
of  Bukkur.  Fifty  m.  lower  down,  the  Western 
Narra  separates  from  the  Indus,  rejoining  it 
after  a  course  of  120  m.  The  Fulailee,  a  large 
but  yearly  diminishing  branch,  leaves  it  on  the 
E.  12  m.  above  Hydrabad,  and  an  offset  from  it 
reunites  with  the  parent  stream  15  m.  below 
that  town.  Here  the  delta  commences.  The 
principal  arms  are  the  Koree,  which  is  prop- 
erly an  arm  of  the  sea,  being  salt,  and  having 
at  a  distance  of  20  m.  from  its  mouth  a  depth 
of  20  feet  and  a  breadth  of  7  miles ;  the  Pinya- 
ree  ;  the  Buggaur ;  the  Sata,  which  is  properly 
the  continuation  of  the  Indus ;  the  Kookywar- 
ree,  which  was  once  the  principal  embouchure, 


but  is  now  choked  up  with  sand ;  the  Hujamree ; 
and  the  Pitty,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
deepest  of  all.  The  sea  coast  of  the  delta  is 
130  m.  long.  The  influence  of  the  tide  extends 
about  70  m.,  and  spring  tides  rise  9  feet.  The 
length  of  the  Indus  is  1,814  m.,  of  which  942 
(to  Attock)  are  navigable  without  interruption. 
Rapids  occur  here,  but  above  them  the  stream 
is  again  navigable  almost  to  its  sources.  The 
native  population  on  its  banks  are  experienced 
boatmen,  and  many  of  them  live  altogether  in 
boats.  The  vessels  used  in  lower  Sinde,  called 
doondahs,  are  clumsy,  flat-bottomed  crafts, 
measuring  from  30  to  50  tons.  Further  up  the 
country  a  lighter  boat  of  the  same  kind  is  used, 
and  for  navigating  the  rapid  parts  of  the  current 
there  are  strongly  built,  heavy  vessels  called 
duggahs.  During  the  S.  winds  which  last  about 
half  the  year  the  upward  navigation  is  performed 
by  sail,  but  at  other  times  recourse  is  had  to 
tracking.  The  British  have  steamers  from 
Kurrachee  at  the  TV.  end  of  the  delta  to  Mooltan 
on  the  Chenaub,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Punjnud,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  certain  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  channel  the  Indus 
would  become  a  commercial  highway  of  almost 
unrivalled  importance.  Gold  is  found  in  its 
upper  course.  It  is  infested  with  crocodiles  of 
the  long-snouted  kind,  and  abounds  in  fish. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS,  a  term  used  to 
designate  3  classes  of  educational  institutions : 
1.  Scientific  schools,  such  as  the  ecole  desartset 
metiers  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  the  polytechnic 
schools  of  the  same  cities ;  the  schools  of  metal- 
lurgy, manufacturing,  mining,  and  the  chemical 
arts,  so  numerous  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
schools  of  civil  engineering,  architecture,  and 
agriculture.  Their  number  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, but  they  have  nowhere  else  attained  so  high 
a  development  or  so  thorough  a  course  of  in- 
struction as  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the 
duchy  of  Nassau.  It  is  owing  to  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  skill,  and  the  tact  and  taste  in 
the  arts  of  design,  developed  by  these  schools, 
that  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  man- 
ufactures. The  industrial  school  (Gewcrbschule) 
at  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class,  in  1857  had  16  professors  and  teachers,  and 
237  pupils.  Some  of  these  schools  have  very 
large  corps  Of  professors,  and  courses  of  study 
usually  occupying  6  or  7  years.  2.  Technical 
schools,  in  which,  in  connection  generally  with 
elementary  instruction  in  the  common  branches 
of  study,  the  pupils  are  taught  some  practical 
art,  trade,  or  employment;  such  are  the  lace 
workers'  schools  in  Belgium  and  Ireland,  the 
free  schools  of  the  arts  of  design,  the  agricultu- 
ral farm  schools,  the  schools  for  teaching  house- 
hold duties  to  girls,  sustained  in  part  by  the 
liberality  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  the  schools 
for  industrial  instruction  established  in  New 
York  by  Peter  Cooper  in  connection  with  his 
"  Union."  In  France,  Belgium,  many  of  the  Ger- 
man states,  and  Ireland,  such  schools  are  nu- 
merous.    A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to 
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industrial  instruction  by  the  establishment  of 
industrial  associations  in  various  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany,  where  they  have  become 
'  very  numerous  since  1848.     3.  Schools  estab- 
lished for  the  training  of  pauper  and  vagrant 
children  in  the  habits  of  industry,  and  their  in- 
struction in  rudimentary  studies  in  connection 
with  employment  in  some  simple  art  or  trade,  by 
which  they  may  subsequentlyobtain  a  partial  sup- 
port.    These  schools,  to  which  the  name  indus- 
trial school  is  most  generally  applied,  are  wholly 
charitable;  the  children  are  usually  wholly  or 
partially  clothed  by  the  school,  and  one  meal 
a  day  or  sometimes  two  furnished  them.     The 
first  idea  of  such  a  school  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  a  poor  mason  in  Rome,  Giovanni  Bor- 
gi  (1 736-1 802),who  collected  the  vagrant  boys  of 
that  city  in  his  own  house,  taught  them  to  work, 
had  them  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, and  when  they  were  old  enough  apprenticed 
them  to  artisans.     John  Pounds,  a  benevolent 
shoemaker  of  Edinburgh,  followed  in  the  same 
course  of  benevolence  a  few  years  later.  Within 
the  past  25  years  the  zeal  for  the  reformatory 
training  of  juvenile  delinquents  has  led  to  special 
efforts  in  behalf  of  vagrant,  truant,  and  "  dan- 
gerously exposed  "  children  in  Europe,  and  more 
recently  in  the  United  States.     One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  these  was  the  work-school  (Arbeitschule) 
of  Gustav  Werner  at  Reutlingen,  Wiirtemberg, 
established  in  1837,  and  now  containing  more 
than  1,000  pupils.     Werner  himself  is  an  edu- 
cational missionary,  who    travels  throughout 
Wiirtemberg  and  the  adjacent  states,  and,  gath- 
ering   up   the  poor,  homeless,  vagrant  boys, 
brings  them  to  his  school.     The  expenses  con- 
nected with  this  school  are  very  light,  and  are 
nearly  defrayed  by  the  labor  of  the  children ; 
the  older  boys  often  remain  for  several  years  to 
perfect  themselves  in   their  trades,  and  their 
earnings  beyond  food  and  clothing  go  into  the 
common  fund.     "Werner  finds  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  profitable  employment  for  all  his  boys 
on  leaving  his  establishment.     In  1841,  William 
Watson,   sheriff   substitute   of   Aberdeenshire, 
organized  a  system  of  industrial  schools  in  Ab- 
erdeen, which  embraces  all  classes  of  idle  and 
vagrant  children,  and  has  had  the   effect  of 
clearing  a  large  town  and  county  of  juvenile 
criminals  and  beggars.     His  plan  embraces  gra- 
tuitous education,  3  substantial  meals  a  day  to 
the  children,  and  4  hours  of  useful  labor,  to- 
gether with  the  prohibition  of  street  begging, 
and  the  sending  of  all  children  found  begging  to 
the  industrial  school  for  food,  instruction,  and 
work.     With  this  he  connected  a  child's  asy- 
lam  for  juvenile  criminals,   where  they  were 
educated  and  taught  a  trade.     The  success  of 
Sheriff  Watson's  scheme  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  schools  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  Cork,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingham.     The  purpose  of  the  agricul- 
tural reform  school  at  Ruysselede,  Belgium,  the 
horticultural  reform    school   at  Petit  Bourg, 
France,  the  rural  school  at  Carra  and  the  re- 
form school  at  Bachtelen,  both  in  Switzerland, 


is  the  same,  and  all  have  met  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  success.  In  this  country  the  industrial 
school  movement  dates  within  the  past  decade. 
The  incorporation  of  the  juvenile  asylum  at 
New  York  in  1851  was  one  of  the  first  attempts 
at  providing  for  the  class  of  vagrant  and  truant 
children ;  and  though  not  now  technically  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  industrial  schools,  it  had 
its  influence  in  leading  to  their  organization. 
The  children's  aid  society,  the  home  for  the 
friendless,  the  Five  Points  mission,  and  the  Five 
Points  house  of  industry,  as  well  as  several  re- 
ligious corporations,  have  aided  in  the  organi- 
zation of  these  schools,  of  which  there  are  now 
10  or  12  in  New  York  city,  and  one  or  more  in 
most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  The 
industrial  occupation  in  these  schools,  in  the 
United  States,  does  little  or  nothing  toward 
diminishing  the  cost  of  maintenance,  while  in 
Europe  it  is  of  material  service  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  cost  per  head  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Brace,  the  secretary  of  the  children's  aid  so- 
ciety in  New  York,  in  1857,  as  about  $5  per  an- 
num. On  the  continent  of  Europe  industrial  as 
well  as  secular  instruction  is  given  in  the  Sun- 
day schools,  while  in  the  United  States  religious 
instruction  only  is  given  on  that  day,  and  hence 
the  American  ragged  Sunday  schools  are  not  to 
be  identified  with  industrial  schools. 

IXES  DE  CASTRO.  See  Castro,  Ixes  de. 
INFANT.  All  persons  are  called  infants,  by 
the  common  law  of  England  and  America,  until 
the  age  of  21.  The  only  exception  within  our 
knowledge,  is  that  in  Vermont  and  in  Maryland 
women  are  of  full  age,  for  many  purposes  at 
least,  at  18.  An  infant  becomes  an  adult,  or 
of  full  age,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  day  of 
his  21st  year,  or  the  day  before  his  21st  birth- 
day. This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  ancient 
principle,  that  the  law  knows  no  parts  of  a  day, 
and  when  the  last  day  of  infancy  begins,  it  is 
considered  as  ending. — The  most  general  prin- 
ciple in  reference  to  the  legal  condition  of  an 
infant,  is  his  inability  to  bind  himself  by  his 
contract.  An  infant,  using  the  word  in  its  com- 
mon meaning,  as  a  child  still  in  its  mother's 
arms,  is  under  an  actual  inability  to  contract, 
but  soon  acquires  this  ability,  and  at  18  or  20 
is  often  as  able  as  ever  after.  But  the  law  as- 
serts the  inability  of  the  infant  for  the  sake  of 
the  infant,  not  as  a  restraint  upon  him,  but  as 
a  protection  to  him,  and  finds  that  upon  the 
average  of  mankind  this  protection  should  be 
extended  until  the  age  of  21.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  this  inability  is  intended  for  his  pro- 
tection only,  and  not  as  a  means  of  harm  to 
him,  or  a  means  by  which  he  may  do  harm  to 
others ;  or,  in  legal  phrase,  it  is  his  shield,  and 
he  must  not  use  it  as  his  sword.  Because  it  is 
for  his  benefit,  the  first  and  most  important  ex- 
ception is,  that  he  may  bind  himself  by  his  con- 
tract for  necessaries ;  for  it  might  harm  and 
could  not  help  the  child,  if  he  were  unable  to 
pledge  his  credit  for  shelter,  clothes,  or  food. 
At  first,  the  exception  was  confined  to  6trict 
necessaries ;  but  it  has  been  gradually  extended, 
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until  now  it  is  frequently  said  to  mean  all  those 
things  which  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  in- 
fant to  have,  taking  into  view  his  age,  his 
means,  and  his  condition  or  circumstances. 
Thus  he  may  make  a  valid  hargain  for  clothes, 
or  even  ornaments  or  furniture,  as  well  as  food 
and  lodging,  more  expensive  than  another  may 
need,  hut  not  extravagant  or  superfluous  for 
him.  In  England  it  has  been  held  that  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing  is  among  these  ne- 
cessaries for  every  one  who  could  pay  for  it. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  held  that  the  full 
benefit  of  a  good  school  education  is  among 
these  necessaries ;  but  as  yet  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  a  collegiate  education  is  a  neces- 
sary. We  should  say,  however,  that  this  also 
would  be  held  a  necessary,  where  it  was  certain 
that  the  young  man  could  afford  it ;  for  even  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  some  of  our  own  courts, 
it  has  been  said  that  a  liberal  education  might 
be  a  necessary  for  some.  So,  as  an  infant  may 
lawfully  marry,  necessaries  for  his  wife  and 
children  may  be  lawfully  contracted  for  by 
him.  The  line  is  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  quite 
distinctly  all  trade  or  business  bargains;  for 
the  whole  legal  doctrine  of  infancy  rests  on  the 
assumption  of  the  infant's  inability  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  manhood,  until  he  has  the  ma- 
turity of  at  least  21  years.  And  it  should  be 
noticed,  that  all  his  contracts  even  for  neces- 
saries are  not,  strictly  speaking,  valid.  Thus, 
if  he  buy  suitable  food  or  clothing,  and  agree 
to  pay  a  certain  price  therefor,  or  give  his  note 
therefor,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  that  price  or 
that  note ;  but,  if  sued  on  the  promise,  he  may 
defend  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing were  not  worth  so  much  as  he  promised  to 
pay,  and  then  he  will  be  held  only  for  their 
value.  But  he  cannot  avoid  his  obligation  to 
pay  their  full  value,  merely  because  he  prom- 
ised to  pay  too  much.  Formerly  the  distinc- 
tion was,  that  an  infant's  contracts,  not  for  ne- 
cessaries, were  entirely  void,  if  the  court  saw  that 
they  could  not  be  beneficial  to  him,  but  only 
voidable  by  him  if  this  were  doubtful.  Now, 
however,  the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  all  con- 
tracts of  an  infant  not  for  necessaries  are  void- 
able by  him,  but  that  none  are  void;  because 
all  may  be  made  valid  by  his  ratification  after 
full  age,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  they 
were  wholly  void  at  their  inception.  Any  acts 
or  words  on  his  part  have  the  effect  of  this 
ratification,  if  they  are  made  after  majority, 
and  amount  to  a  distinct  promise  on  his  part  to 
pay  the  debt ;  but  a  mere  acknowledgment  that 
when  he  was  an  infant  he  made  such  a  promise, 
does  not  bind  him  when  adult.  It  has  been  also 
held,  that  this  promise  must  be  made  with  a 
distinct  knowledge  that  he  is  undertaking  to 
pay  a  debt  which  he  need  not  pay  unless  he 
chooses  to.  The  mere  fact  that,  after  full  age, 
he  does  not  disaffirm  his  contract  made  in  in- 
fancy, does  not  amount  to  a  ratification ;  but  it 
may  be  made  to  have  this  significance  and  effect 
by  circumstances,  and  certainly  has  this  effect 
if  after  majority  he  voluntarily  continues  for 


any  considerable  time  in  use,  possession,  and 
ownership  of  property  acquired  by  his  contract 
made  while  an  infant.  A  distinction  is  taken 
here  between  an  infant's  real  estate  and  his 
personal  estate  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  may 
ratify  a  contract  for  the  latter  with  much  less 
of  formal  and  positive  ratification  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  confirmation  of  his  conveyances 
of  real  estate.  Still,  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the 
possession  of  his  grantee,  if  long  enough,  and 
with  full  knowledge  of  his  rights,  may  amount 
to  ratification. — As  the  disability  of  an  infant 
is  only  for  his  personal  benefit,  no  one  can  take 
advantage  of  it  but  himself  or  his  legal  represen- 
tatives. Therefore,  if  an  adult  makes  a  busi- 
ness contract  with  an  infant,  the  adult  is  bound 
although  the  infant  is  not.  Thus,  an  infant 
may  sue  an  adult  for  a  breach  of  a  promise  of 
marriage ;  but  neither  an  adult  nor  an  infant 
can  sue  an  infant  for  such  breach.  So  an  in- 
fant may  bring  an  action  on  a  mercantile  con- 
tract, although  such  an  action  cannot  be  brought 
against  him. — It  is  sometimes  important  to  de- 
termine whether  an  infant  is  bound  by  the 
obligations  which  attach  to  property  that  he 
acquires  by  his  contract.  If  lie  takes  the  prop- 
erty by  direct  operation  of  law,  as  by  descent 
or  marriage,  there  is  no  question,  for  the  rule 
transit  terra  cum  onere  would  apply,  and  be 
extended  even  to  property  that  was  not  land. 
But  if  he  acquires  the  property  by  his  own  act, 
the  law  may  not  be  60  certain.  Thus,  an  infant 
who  takes  a  lease  of  land,  and  holds  possession 
uutil  rent  is  due,  is  bound  to  pay  the  rent,  like 
any  other  person ;  but  he  may,  when  he  will, 
disclaim  the  land  and  annul  the  lease,  or  rather 
suspend  the  lease ;  for  it  is  said  that  when  he  is  of 
age  he  may  disclaim  and  avoid  his  disclaimer. 
So,  if  he  buys  stock  in  a  corporation,  he  is  liable 
like  an  adult  for  assessments  and  calls,  but  may 
waive  his  contract  and  give  up  his  stock. — 
"While  an  infant  is  protected  against  his  contracts, 
he  is  not  protected  against  his  acts;  that  is, 
he  is  answerable  in  like  manner  as  any  other 
person  for  the  injury  he  inflicts  by  his  wrong 
doing,  excepting  so  far  as  actual  infancy  or  im- 
maturity tends  to  make  him  irresponsible,  or  to 
excuse  him,  as  an  equal  amount  of  actual  inca- 
pacity would  excuse  any  one.  But,  in  the  case 
of  tort,  as  before  in  the  case  of  contract,  if  ho 
gives  his  promise  or  his  note  as  a  compensation 
for  the  wrongs  he  inflicts,  he  would  be  held  not 
on  his  promise,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
original  liability.  The  most  interesting  and 
the  most  difficult  application  of  the  rule,  that 
an  infant  is  liable  for  his  wrong  doings,  occurs 
in  relation  to  his  frauds,  in  representing  himself 
as  of  full  age.  Where  his  tort  is  merely  the 
breach  of  his  contract,  he  cannot  be  sued  on  the 
tort,  for  this  would  be  holding  him  indirectly  to 
his  contract.  But  if  there  be  a  distinct  wrong 
for  which  he  is  responsible,  he  is  answerable, 
although  it  be  connected  with  the  contract; 
and  this,  whether  it  be  before  or  after  the  con- 
tract. Thus,  if  he  hire  a  horse  for  an  unneces- 
sary ride,  ho  is  not  liable  for  the  hire  ;  but  if  in 
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the  course  of  the  ride  he  abuses  and  injures  the 
horse,  for  this  we  should  hold  that  ho  would  be 
liable ;  and  if  he  should  sell  the  horse,  an  action 
for  its  value  would  lie,  nor  would  his  infancy 
be  a  bar.  So  if  he  falsely  and  fraudulently  rep- 
resents himself  as  of  full  age,  and  on  the  strength 
of  these  representations  his  note  or  bond  is  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  a  purchase,  he  caunot  be 
held  on  the  note  or  bond,  nor  as  purchaser  for 
the  price  of  the  goods ;  but  he  may  be  sued  in 
the  proper  action  for  his  fraud,  and  if  he  have 
previously  refused  to  pay  his  note  or  bond  or 
the  price  of  the  goods,  their  value  would  seem, 
by  what  we  think  the  better  though  not  per- 
haps the  established  rule  of  law,  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  damages  which  would  be  re- 
covered against  him.  For  this  reason  we  should 
hold  that  infancy  should  not  be  a  bar  to 
an  action  founded  upon  a  false  and  fraudulent 
warranty,  although  on  this  point  the  authorities 
are  in  conflict.  So  if  goods  are  sold  to  an  in- 
fant on  his  fraudulent  representation  that  he  is 
of  age,  we  should  say  that  the  seller  might  con- 
sider the  sale  null  and  void,  and  reclaim  his 
goods  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  fraud ;  but 
perhaps  not  until  his  refusal  to  pay,  or  some 
other  indication  of  his  intending  injury.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  his  mere  silence,  and 
his  permitting  the  seller  to  act  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  of  full  age,  would  have  this  ef- 
fect. When  goods  are  sold  to  an  infant  with  no 
fraudulent  representation  on  his  part,  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  his  infancy  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  the  infant  subsequently  refuses  to 
pay  for  them,  and  avails  himself  of  his  infancy, 
as  he  certainly  may,  to  refuse  payment  of  the 
price,  some  doubt,  or  at  least  some  conflict,  exists 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  seller.  Some  authorities 
hold  that  the  seller  is  remediless,  because  the 
privilege  of  the  infant  protects  him  altogether. 
We  should  say,  however  (and  in  this  we  have 
the  support  of  other  authorities),  that  this  priv- 
ilege goes  no  further  than  to  permit  him  to 
cancel  the  sale  if.  he  will,  for  this  is  quite 
enough  for  his  protection;  and  when  the  sale  is 
cancelled,  its  effect  is  wholly  destroyed,  and  the 
thing  sold  becomes  again  the  property  of  the 
seller,  who  may  repossess  himself  of  it  at  his 
pleasure.  It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted, 
that  if  the  infant  has  received  the  goods  and 
paid  for  them,  he  may  return  the  goods  and  re- 
cover the  money,  but  cannot  recover  the  mo- 
ney without  returning  the  goods. — A  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  law  of  infancy,  and  that 
which  perhaps  gives  rise  to  more  disputes  and 
litigation  than  any  other,  is  that  which  deter- 
mines the  obligation  of  the  parents  in  respect 
to  infant  children.  Unfortunately,  a  part  of  this 
law  is  not  quite  settled.  In  some  form  or  other, 
and  in  some  degree,  the  obligation  of  a  father 
to  maintain  his  infant  child  is  acknowledged  by 
the  law  of  all  civilized  communities.  For  the  in- 
fant cannot  support  himself,  and  therefore  some 
one  must  do  it;  and  then  the  only  question  is, 
whether  this  obligation  falls  directly  on  the 
Btate,  or  on  the  father  in  the  first  place.    Jus- 


tice and  reason  and  all  the  best  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature  would  seem  to  answer  that  it  is 
primarily  the  duty  of  the  parent.  But  in  Eng- 
land, after  some  uncertainty,  and  with  some  re- 
luctance, and  perhaps  some  tendency  to  make 
this  moral  obligation  of  the  father  a  legal  one 
also,  it  seems  now  to  be  the  prevailing  and  per- 
haps established  rule,  that  there  is  no  other 
foundation  for  the  liability  of  the  father  for 
necessaries  supplied  to  the  child,  excepting  the 
principle  of  agency  ;  that  is,  the  father  is  liable 
only  when  the  child  contracts  for  them,  and 
may  be  deemed  the  agent  of  the  father  in  mak- 
ing the  contract.  In  a  few  of  our  states  this 
doctrine  has  been  very  positively  asserted,  as  in 
Illinois  (3  Scammon,  180),  and  in  Vermont  (11 
Vermont,  258,  and  17,  350).  But,  in  England, 
and  in  all  of  the  United  States  which  require  the 
father's  authority  to  be  proved,  this  authority 
is  inferred  from  very  slight  evidence.  Perhaps 
no  case  goes  so  far  as  to  say  directly,  that  if  a 
father  sees  or  knows  that  goods  are  supplied  to 
his  infant  child,  and  he  does  not  signify  his  dis- 
sent, his  assent  and  responsibility  may  be  in- 
ferred ;  but  some  of  them  go,  in  fact,  to  almost 
this  extent.  But  the  question  occurs :  How 
would  these  courts  decide  where  the  case  was 
one  which  made  agency  or  authority  impossible? 
As  if  an  infant  of  a  month  old,  or  an  older 
child  reduced  to  utter  incapacity  by  starvation 
or  illness,  were  lost  in  a  wood,  and  found  by  a 
person  who  supplied  him  with  strict  neces- 
saries; Avould  he  have  no  claim  on  the  father? 
Perhaps  the  law  on  this  subject  cannot  be  said 
to  be  determined  either  in  England  or  America ; 
but  as  prevailing  rules,  in  this  country  at  least, 
derived  from  an  investigation  and  comparison 
of  the  authorities,  we  should  say  :  1,  where 
goods  are  supplied  to  an  infant  which  are  not 
necessaries,  the  father  is  not  answerable  unless 
his  authority  can  be  proved  in  the  common 
way;  2,  where  necessaries  are  supplied,  his 
authority  will  be  presumed,  unless  he  either 
supplied  them  himself,  or  was  ready  to  supply 
them ;  3,  where  an  infant  lives  with  the  father 
or  under  his  control,  the  father's  judgment  as 
to  what  the  child  should  have  will  be  so  far 
respected,  that  he  will  be  held  liable  only  for 
those  things  which  were  strictly  necessary  to 
preserve  the  child  from  absolute  want  and  suf- 
fering ;  4,  where  the  child  has  voluntarily  left 
the  father,  and  does  not  live  with  him,  the 
father's  authority  must  be  strictly  proved,  un- 
less in  case  of  extreme  youth,  or  perhaps  of 
absolute  necessity  ;  5,  where  the  child  has  been 
cruelly  driven  away  by  the  father,  he  carries 
with  him  the  father's  credit  for  necessaries ;  6, 
in  all  these  rules,  "necessaries"  mean  strict 
necessaries;  and  if  the  child  is  able  to  earn  or 
provide  them  in  part,  this  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Where  a  child  has  an  inde- 
pendent property  of  his  own,  courts  now  go,  in 
general,  very  far  in  requiring  this  to  be  made 
the  fund  for  his  support,  before  the  father  is 
called  upon.  Whether  the  mother  is  under  the 
same  liability  as  the  father  may  not,  perhaps, 
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be  certain ;  but  we  consider  tbe  decided  weight 
of  authority  as  qualifying  the  mother's  liability 
importantly,  even  where  its  existence  is  ad- 
mitted.— While  the  father  is  thus  liable  for  the 
child,  it  is  the  universal  rule  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  custody  of  the  child  (unless  for  special 
reasons),  and  is  also  entitled  to  all  the  child's 
earnings ;  and  some  of  our  courts,  very  ration- 
ally, we  think,  connect  this  right  and  this  obli- 
gation together,  founding  one  on  the  other.  It 
is  certain  that  the  father  may  agree  with  his 
minor  child  to  relinquish  his  right  to  the  child's 
earnings,  and  thereafter  to  have  no  responsibility 
for  his  support.  Such  agreements  are  common 
in  the  United  States,  and  notice  thereof  is  often 
given  by  public  advertisement.  Such  a  notice 
would  certainly  have  much  force  in  favor  of  a 
father  against  one  who  had  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  if  a  stranger  in  ignorance  of  it  employed  a 
son,  he  might  interpose  it  as  a  defence  if  the 
father  demanded  the  son's  wages.  But  if  a 
stranger  supplied  a  minor  child,  at  a  distance 
from  home,  with  strict  necessaries,  to  save  his 
life  or  health,  even  with  knowledge  of  this 
bargain,  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
would  bar  his  claim  against  the  father.  If  a 
child  be  of  full  age,  the  obligation  to  support 
him  is  now  so  entirely  gone,  that  even  if  a 
father,  after  necessaries  supplied  to  an  adult 
child  without  his  request,  promises  to  pay  for 
them,  he  cannot  be  held  on  this  promise,  be- 
cause there  is  no  legal  consideration  for  it.  It 
may  be  added,  that  if  an  infant,  while  under  his 
father's  care,  and  actually  supported  by  him, 
makes  a  contract  even  for  necessaries,  and  gives 
his  own  promise  to  pay  for  them,  the  infant  is 
not  liable  on  this  contract  or  promise,  because, 
as  it  is  said,  this  would  interfere  with  the 
father's  right  to  judge  what  is  necessary  for 
him.  Perhaps  a  better  reason  is,  that  in  such 
b.  case  these  things  are  not  necessary  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  child  derives  a  sufficient  support  from 
the  care  of  the  father. — A  father  is  never  liable 
for  the  wilful  tort  of  an  infant  child;  nor  has 
he  a  right,  merely  as  father,  to  bring  an  action 
in  his  own  name  for  an  injury  to  his  child,  un- 
less in  some  way,  as  by  the  necessary  expense 
or  otherwise,  he  is  himself  injured.  Neither 
can  he  give  a  valid  release  for  an  injury  to  his 
child.  He  may  will  away  all  his  property,  real 
or  personal,  from  all  his  children,  minor  or  adult, 
if  he  mentions  them  in  the  will  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  that  he  intends  to  do  this.  If  he  does 
not  mention  them  thus,  the  law  will  in  many 
states  give  to  the  child  thus  forgotten  his  legal 
share;  but  the  statutory  provisions  on  this 
subject  in  the  different  states  are  not  uniform. 
INFANT  SCHOOLS.  Pestalozzi  was  the 
first  teacher  of  modern  times  who  systema- 
tized infant  instruction,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  his  system,  improved 
and  developed  by  later  writers",  reached  its  cul- 
minating point.  Infant  schools  were  estab- 
lished throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  in  every  considerable 


town  in  the  United  States.  Men  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  cause  of  education  advocated  with 
great  earnestness  their  organization.  It  was 
found,  however,  after  a  few  years'  experience, 
that  these  schools  were  doing  more  injury  than 
good.  The  tender  brain  of  the  infant  was  stimu- 
lated to  preternatural  activity ;  the  memory  and 
the  other  intellectual  faculties  were  unduly  excit- 
ed at  a  time  when  the  physical  development  was 
exhausting  the  nutritive  powers ;  and  the  result 
was  a  diseased  precocity,  terminating  in  early 
death,  imbecility,  or  such  subsequent  delay  of 
development  as  to  render  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  child  slower  than  if  instruction  had 
been  commenced  later.  The  infant  schools  have 
therefore  been  very  generally  abandoned ;  a  few 
still  exist  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Bavaria  and 
some  of  the  other  German  states,  but  even  these 
do  not  now  attempt  to  force  the  mental  growth 
as  they  once  did.  Within  a  few  years  past  an 
eminent  German  educator,  Friedrich  Froebel, 
has  inaugurated  a  new  method  of  infant  train- 
ing, which  is  producing  better  results,  and  which 
obviates  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  system.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Kindergarten  (child's  garden).  This  consists 
of  a  series  of  large,  well  ventilated,  well  light- 
ed, and  pleasant  rooms,  opening  upon  a  garden, 
in  which,  beside  the  playground  for  all,  and  a 
large  garden  plot,  there  are  small  plots  for  each 
child  old  enough  to  cultivate  them.  In  the 
large  garden  are  flowers,  useful  vegetables,  and 
trees,  and  birds  are  encouraged  to  make  it  a 
home.  The  children  may  be  from  the  age  of  2 
months  to  14  years.  They  pass  from  3  to  5 
hours  a  day  at  the  gardens.  The  infants  are  ac- 
companied by  their  mothers  or  nurses,  or,  in 
default  of  this,  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
teachers,  young  well  educated  women  who  en- 
ter into  the  work  from  a  sincere  love  for  it  and 
for  children.  Froebel  was  very  particular  on 
this  point  of  the  selection  of  teachers,  deeming  it 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  institution. 
Not  more  than  25  children  should  be  under  the 
care  of  a  single  teacher,  and  the  elder  children 
are  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  sys- 
tem. The}'  enter  with  ardor  into  the  plays, 
counsel  the  little  ones  in  their  games  and  gar- 
dens, and  the  little  children  in  turn  delight  to 
wait  upon  them  in  the  care  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals. No  corporal  punishment  is  allowed ;  ex- 
clusion from  a  game,  or  from  the  gardens  for 
a  day  or  more,  is  the  only  punishment  found 
necessary.  Froebel  devised  many  games  and 
exercises  for  his  course  of  instruction,  and,  as  a 
part  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  prepared  his  6 
gifts,  which  are  used  in  all  the  Kindergarten. 
It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  use  of  all  these 
gifts  an  explanatory  song,  sung  at  first  by  the 
teacher,  and  afterward  by  the  children  them- 
selves, accompanies  each  exercise  or  game.  The 
1st  gift  consists  of  6  soft  balls  of  different  col- 
ors, and  a  string.  The  colors  are  red,  blue,  and 
yellow — green,  violet,  and  orange.  They  are 
moved  horizontally,  vertically,  and  in  circles 
before  the  infant,  by  the  teacher  or  an  older 
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child,  who  sings  the  song  explaining  the  mo- 
tions. By  these  balls  the  child  obtains  ideas  of 
form,  color,  size,  and  movement,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  individuality.  The  2d  gift  is  a  cube,  a 
cylinder,  a  wooden  ball,  a  stick,  and  a  string. 
These  are  rolled,  whirled,  dragged,  and  used  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  from  them  the 
child  acquires  ideas  of  form,  size,  sound,  move- 
ment, and  of  development  according  to  a  fixed 
law.  The  3d  gift  is  a  cube  cut  into  8  equal 
cubes.  These  the  child  arranges  into  other 
forms,  and  receives  new  lessons  in  the  law  of 
development,  gets  a  notion  of  angles,  cubes,  the 
laws  of  construction,  and  the  division  of  units 
into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  He  should 
always  be  taught  to  construct  from  the  centre. 
The  4th  gift  is  a  cube  divided  into  8  equal 
planes.  In  the  use  of  this  the  children  unite 
around  a  table,  and  construct  together  their 
buildings  and  other  objects.  By  means  of  this 
and  the  preceding  gifts,  the  alphabet  and  the 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try may  be  taught.  The  5th  gift  is  an  extension 
of  the  3d;  the  cube  is  divided  into  27  small 
cubes,  and  3  of  these  are  divided  diagonally  into 
halves  and  3  into  quarters.  This  introduces  the 
triangle,  and  gives  scope  for  the  construction  of 
the  arch  and  other  architectural  objects,  and  for 
practical  perspective.  The  6th  gift  is  an  extension 
of  the  4th,  the  cube  being  divided  into  27  planes, 
of  which  6  are  again  divided,  3  in  height,  and  3 
in  breadth.  In  the  use  of  these  the  children 
are  taught  to  build  from  the  teacher's  dictation. 
A  7th  gift  is  added,  containing  all  the  forms  of 
the  last  four.  To  these  gifts  are  subsequently 
joined  movable  lines  or  plaiting  sticks,  which 
are  also  used  for  construction,  being  united  when 
necessary  by  softened  peas,  pasteboard,  and  tis- 
sue paper,  to  be  combined  into  figures  and  ob- 
jects, and  soft  clay  for  modelling,  in  which  many 
of  the  children  became  very  expert.  Drawing 
in  the  net,  that  is,  on  a  slate  furrowed  into 
squares,  and  subsequently  on  paper  ruled  with 
a  pale  ink  in  squares,  and  painting  in  the  net, 
are  also  introduced.  The  gymnastic  exercises 
are  still  plays,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety, 
intended  to  develop  all  the  muscles ;  these,  too, 
are  all  accompanied  by  songs  explanatory  and 
instructive.  For  older  pupils  Froebel  establish- 
ed scholars'  gardens,  in  which  workshops  took 
the  place  of  the  games.  During  Froebei's  life  (he 
died  in  1852)  more  than  50  Kindergarten  were 
established  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  the  number  is  now  largely  increased; 
and  there  are  several  in  London,  Paris,  Ham- 
burg, and  other  European  cities.  The  most  ad- 
vanced at  present  is  at  Dresden.  The  baroness 
Marenholtz  has  published  a  manual  of  the  in- 
struction at  Brussels. 

INFANTE  (Lat.  infans,  infant),  a  title  given 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  royal  princes,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
is  alone  called  el  principe,  the  prince.  The 
feminine  form  of  the  word,  infanta,  is  applied 
to  the  royal  princesses.  "  An  infanta  of  Spain" 
means  a  Spanish  princess  of  the  royal  family. 


The  term  infante  was  used  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. It  occurs  in  documents  of  the  10th  century. 
INFANTRY,  the  foot  soldiers  of  an  army. 
Except  among  nomadic  tribes,  the  great  mass,  if 
not  the  entire  strength  of  all  armies  has  always 
consisted  of  foot  soldiers.  Thus  even  with  the 
first  Asiatic  armies,  with  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Persians,  infantry  made  up,  numer- 
ically at  least,  the  main  body.  "With  the  Greeks 
at  first  the  whole  army  was  composed  of  infan- 
try. What  little  we  know  of  the  composition, 
organization,  and  tactics  of  ancient  Asiatic  in- 
fantry, has  already  been  stated  in  the  article 
Army,  to  which  we  refer  for  many  details  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  here.  In  this  ar- 
ticle, we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  most  im- 
portant tactical  features  only  in  the  history  of 
the  arm;  we  therefore  at  once  begin  with  the 
Greeks.  I.  Grecian  Infantry.  The  creators  of 
Grecian  tactics  were  the  Dorians  ;  among  them, 
the  Spartans  brought  to  perfection  the  ancient 
Doric  order  of  battle.  Originally,  the  whole 
of  the  classes  which  composed  a  Dorian  com- 
munity were  subjected  to  military  service; 
not  only  the  full  citizens  who  formed  the  aris- 
tocracy, but  also  the  subject  periaci,  and  even 
the  slaves.  They  were  all  formed  into  the 
same  phalanx,  but  each  in  a  different  position. 
The  full  citizens  had  to  appear  heavily  armed, 
with  defensive  armor,  with  helmet,  cuirass,  and 
cuissarts  of  brass,  with  a  large  wooden  shield 
covered  with  leather,  high  enough  to  protect 
the  whole  person,  and  with  a  lance  and  sword. 
They  formed,  according  to  their  numbers,  the 
first  or  first  and  second  ranks  of  the  phalanx. 
Behind  them  stood  the  subjects  and  slaves,  so 
that  every  Spartan  squire  had  his  retainers  in 
his  rear ;  these  were  without  the  costly  defen- 
sive armor,  relying  on  the  protection  afforded 
to  them  by  the  front  ranks  and  their  shields ; 
their  offensive  weapons  were  slings,  javelins, 
knives,  daggers,  and  clubs.  Thus  the  Doric 
phalanx  formed  a  deep  line,  the  hoplites  or 
heavy  infantry  in  front,  the  gymnetm  or  light 
infantry  in  the  rear  ranks.  The  hoplites  had  to 
bear  down  the  enemy  by  the  charge  of  their 
spears;  once  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  body, 
they  drew  their  short  swords,  and  worked  their 
way  forward  at  close  quarters,  while  the  gym- 
netae,  who  first  prepared  the  charge  by  throw- 
ing stones  and  javelins  over  the  heads  of  the 
front  ranks,  now  assisted  the  onward  pressure 
of  the  hoplites  by  disposing  of  the  wounded  and 
struggling  enemies.  The  tactics  of  such  a  body 
were  thus  very  simple;  tactical  manoeuvring 
there  was  scarcely  any ;  the  courage,  tenacity, 
bodily  strength,  and  individual  agility  and  skill 
of  the  men,  especially  the  hoplites,  decided  every 
thing.  This  patriarchal  union  of  all  classes  of 
the  nation  in  the  same  phalanx  disappeared  soon 
after  the  Persian  wars,  principally  from  politi- 
cal causes ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  pha- 
lanx was  now  formed  exclusively  of  hoplites, 
and  that  the  light  infantry,  where  it  continued 
to  exist,  or  where  a  new  light  infantry  was 
formed,  fought  separately  as  skirmishers.     In 
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Sparta,  the  Spartan  citizens  along  with  the 
periceci  formed  the  heavy  armed  phalanx  ;  the 
helots  now  followed  with  the  haggage,  or  as 
shield-bearers  (hypaspistce).  For  a  while  this 
phalanx  was  made  to  suffice  for  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  battle ;  but  soon  the  skirmishers  of  the 
Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  compelled 
the  Spartans  to  provide  themselves  with  troops 
of  a  similar  kind.  They  did  not,  however,  form 
gymnetoa  of  their  own,  but  sent  out  the  younger 
portion  of  their  men  on  skirmishing  duty.  "When, 
toward  the  end  of  that  war,  the  number  of  cit- 
izens and  even  of  periceci  had  become  greatly 
reduced,  they  were  compelled  to  form  pha- 
lanxes of  heavily  armed  slaves,  commanded 
by  citizens.  The  Athenians,  after  banishing 
from  the  phalanx  the  gynmetse,  formed  of  the 
poorer  citizens,  of  retainers  and  slaves,  created 
special  corps  of  light  infantry,  consisting  of 
gymnetso  ovpsiles,  destined  for  skirmishing,  and 
armed  exclusively  for  distant  fighting,  slingers 
(sphendonetce),  archers  (toxotce),  and  javelin- 
throwers  (akontistce),  the  latter  also  called  pel- 
tastcB  from  the  small  shield  (pelta)  which  they 
alone  carried.  This  new  class  of  light  infantry, 
originally  recruited  from  the  poorer  citizens  of 
Athens,  very  soon  came  to  be  formed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  mercenaries  and  the  contingents  of 
the  allies  of  Athens.  From  the  moment  these 
skirmishers  were  introduced,  the  clumsy  Doric 
phalanx  was  no  longer  fit  to  act  alone  in  battle. 
Its  materials,  too,  had  been  constantly  deterio- 
rating ;  in  Sparta,  by  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  warlike  aristocracy ;  in  the  other  towns, 
by  the  influence  of  commerce  and  wealth,  which 
gradually  undermined  the  ancient  contempt 
of  death.  Thus,  the  phalanx,  formed  of  a  not 
very  heroic  militia,  lost  most  of  its  old  impor- 
tance. It  formed  the  background,  the  reserve 
of  the  line  of  battle,  in  front  of  which  the 
skirmishers  fought,  or  behind  which  they  re- 
tired when  pressed,  but  which  scarcely  ever 
was  expected  to  come  itself  to  close  quarters 
with  the  enemy.  Where  the  phalanx  was 
formed  of  mercenaries,  its  character  was  not 
much  belter.  Its  clumsiness  made  it  unfit  for 
manoeuvring,  especially  in  ground  but  lightly 
broken,  and  its  whole  use  was  passive  resistance. 
This  led  to  two  attempts  at  reform  made  by  Iphi- 
crates,  a  general  of  mercenaries.  This  Grecian 
condottiere  exchanged  the  old,  short  spears  of 
the  hoplites  (from  8  to  10  feet  long)  for  consid- 
erably longer  ones,  so  that,  with  closed  ranks, 
the  lances  of  3  or  4  ranks  projected  in  front 
and  could  act  against  the  enemy  ;  thus,  the  de- 
fensive element  of  the  phalanx  was  considerably 
strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  to  create  a 
force  lit  for  deciding  battles  by  close  yet  rapid 
attack,  he  armed  his  peltastro  with  light  defen- 
sive armor  and  a  good  sword,  and  drilled  them 
in  the  evolutions  of  the  phalanx.  When  order- 
ed to  charge,  they  advanced  at  a  pace  unattain- 
able by  the  phalanx  of  hoplites,  gave  a  volley  of 
Javelins  at  10  or  20  yards,  and  broke  into  the 
enemy  with  the  sword.  The  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  Doric  phalanx  had  thus  made  way  for 
vol.  ix. — 33 


a  far  more  complicated  order  of  battle  ;  the  ac- 
tion of  the  geueral  had  become  an  important 
element  of  victory;  tactical  manoeuvres  had 
become  possible.  Epaminondas  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  great  tactical  principle  which 
up  to  the  present  day  decides  almost  all  pitched 
battles :  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  troops 
on  the  line  of  front,  in  order  to  concentrate  the 
main  attack  on  one  decisive  point.  Hitherto 
the  battles  of  the  Greeks  had  been  delivered 
in  parallel  order ;  the  strength  of  the  front  line 
was  the  same  on  all  points ;  if  one  army  was 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  one  opposed  to  it, 
either  it  formed  a  deeper  order  of  battle,  or  it 
overlapped  the  other  army  on  both  wings. 
Epaminondas,  on  the  contrary,  destined  one  of 
his  wings  for  attack  and  the  other  for  defence; 
the  attacking  wing  was  composed  of  his  best 
troops,  and  of  the  mass  of  his  hoplites,  formed 
in  a  deep  column  and  followed  by  light  infan- 
try and  by  the  cavalry.  The  other  wing  was 
of  course  considerably  weaker,  and  was  kept 
back,  while  the  attacking  one  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  the  column,  either  deploying  or 
wheeling  into  line,  rolled  them  up  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  light  troops  and  horsemen. — The 
progress  established  by  Iphicrates  and  Epami- 
nondas was  still  further  developed  when  Mace- 
donia had  taken  the  lead  of  the  Hellenic  race 
and  led  them  against  Persia.  The  long  lances 
of  the  hoplites  appear  still  further  lengthened 
in  the  Macedonian  sarissa.  The  peltastce  of 
Iphicrates  appear  again  iu  an  improved  form 
in  Alexander's  hypaspistce.  Finally,  the  econo- 
my of  forces,  as  applied  to  the  order  of  battle 
by  Epaminondas,  was  extended  by  Alexander 
to  a  combination  of  the  various  arms  such  as 
Greece  with  her  insignificant  cavalry  could  never 
have  produced.  Alexander's  infantry  was  com- 
posed of  the  phalanx  of  hoplites,  which  formed 
the  defensive  strength  of  the  order  of  battle; 
of  the  light  skirmishing  infantry,  which  engaged 
the  enemy  all  along  the  front,  and  also  con- 
tributed to  the  following  up  of  the  victory;  and 
of  the  hypaspistaB,  to  which  belonged  his  own 
body  guard,  which,  though  lightly  equipped, 
were  still  capable  of  regular  phalangitic  ma- 
noeuvring, and  formed  that  kind  of  average 
infantry  which  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  both 
close  and  extended  order.  Still,  neither  Greece 
nor  Macedonia  had  produced  a  movable  infan- 
try which  could  be  relied  upon  when  opposed 
to  a  solid  phalanx.  Here,  Alexander  brought 
in  his  cavalry.  The  attacking  wing  was  form- 
ed by  the  mass  of  his  heavy  cavalry,  chosen 
from  the  Macedonian  nobility,  and  with  them 
acted  the  hypaspistce ;  they  followed  the  charge 
of  the  horsemen,  and  rushed  into  the  gap  they 
had  made,  securing  the  success  obtained  by  them, 
and  establishing  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  position.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
centre  of  the  Persian  empire,  Alexander  used 
his  hoplites  chiefly  for  garrisoning  the  conquered 
towns.  They  soon  disappeared  from  the  army 
which  subdued  by  its  bold  and  rapid  marches 
the  tribes  of  Asia  to  the  Indus  and  Jaxartes, 
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That  army  was  formed  chiefly  of  cavalry,  hypas- 
pistaa,  and  light  infantry ;  the  phalanx,  which 
could  not  have  followed  on  such  inarches,  be- 
came at  the  same  time  superfluous  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  enemy  to  be  conquered.  Under  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  his  infantry,  as  well  as 
his  cavulry  and  tactics,  were  completely  and 
rapidly  deteriorated.  The  two  wings  of  the 
order  of  battle  were  formed  exclusively  of  cav- 
alry, and  the  centre  of  infantry ;  but  the  latter 
was  so  little  relied  on,  that  it  was  covered  by  ele- 
phants. In  Asia,  the  prevailing  Asiatic  element 
soon  got  the  upper  hand,  and  rendered  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Seleucidae  all  but  worthless ;  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Macedonian  and  Greek  infantry  re- 
gained some  solidity,  but  with  it  came  a  return 
to  the  former  exclusive  phalangitic  tactics. 
Light  troops  and  cavalry  never  recovered,  while 
much  trouble  and  ingenuity  were  wasted  in  vain 
attempts  to  give  to  the  phalanx  that  mobility 
which  from  its  very  nature  it  could  never  attain ; 
until  finally  the  Roman  legion  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  system. — The  tactical  organization  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  phalanx  were  simple  enough. 
Being  generally  16  deep  (under  Alexander),  a 
line  of  16  files  formed  a  complete  square,  and 
this,  the  syntagma,  formed  the  unit  of  evolu- 
tions; 16  syntagmas,  or  256  files,  formed  a 
phalangarchy  of  4,096  men,  4  of  which  again 
were  to  form  the  complete  phalanx.  The  pha- 
langarchy, in  order  of  battle,  formed  in  line  16 
deep ;  it  passed  into  the  order  of  march  by 
facing  right  or  left,  or  by  wheeling  into  syntag- 
mas, in  each  case  forming  a  close  column  16  in 
front.  When  in  line,  the  depth  could  be  increased 
and  front  decreased  by  double  files,  the  even  files 
placing  themselves  behind  the  odd  ones ;  and  the 
opposite  movement  was  performed  by  double 
ranks,  reducing  the  depth  from  16  to  8  men  per 
file.  Countermarching  by  files  was  employed 
when  the  enemy  suddenly  appeared  in  the  rear  of 
the  phalanx  ;  the  inversion  caused  by  this  (every 
file  being  in  a  wrong  place  in  its  own  section  or 
syntagma)  was  sometimes  set  right  by  a  coun- 
termarch by  ranks  in  each  section.  Add  to  this 
the  handling  of  the  lance,  and  we  have  enu- 
merated the  various  items  of  the  drill  of  the  an- 
cient hoplites.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
lighter  troops,  though  not  exactly  destined  to 
fight  in  close  order,  still  were  exercised  in  the 
phalangitic  movements.  II.  Roman  Infantkt. 
The  Latin  word  legio  was  originally  used  to  ex- 
press the  totality  of  the  men  selected  for  field 
service,  and  thus  was  synonymous  with  army. 
Subsequently,  when  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
territory  and  the  power  of  the  enemies  of  the  re- 
public required  larger  armies,  they  were  divided 
into  several  legion's,  each  of  which  had  a  strength 
similar  to  that  of  the  original  Roman  army.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Mariusk  every  legion  was  com- 
posed of  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  latter 
about  yj  of  the  former  in  strength.  Originally 
the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion  appears  to 
have  been  organized  similarly  to  the  ancient 
Doric  phalanx,  fighting  in  a  deep  line,  the  pa- 
tricians and  richer  citizens  in  heavy  armor, 


forming  the  front  ranks,  the  poorer  and  lighter 
armed  plebeians  behind  them.  But  about  the 
time  of  the  Samnite  wars  the  legion  began  to 
undergo  a  change  of  organization,  which  soon 
placed  it  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  Grecian 
phalanx,  and  of  which,  after  it  had  attained  its 
full  development  in  the  Punic  wars,  Polybius 
gives  us  a  full  account.  The  legion,  of  which  4 
were  generally  levied  for  each  campaign,  was 
now  composed  of  4  classes  of  infantry,  velites, 
hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  ;  the  first,  formed 
from  recruits,  were  light  infantry;  the  triarii, 
from  veterans,  were  the  reserve  of  the  army ; 
the  other  two  classes,  forming  the  main  fighting 
body  or  infantry  of  the  line,  composed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  and  differed  in  this,  that 
the  principes  were  selected  from  those  men  who, 
after  the  triarii,  had  seen  most  service.  The 
velites  wore  leather  caps,  light  round  shields  for 
defensive  armor,  and  carried  swords  and  a  num- 
ber of  light  javelins ;  the  remaining  3  classes 
had  brass  helmets,  leather  body  armor  covered 
with  brass  plates,  and  brass  cuissarts.  The 
hastati  and  principes,  beside  a  short  sword,  car- 
ried two  pila  or  javelins,  a  light  one  and  a  very 
heavy  one  ;  this  latter  formed  the  specific  arm 
of  attack  of  the  Roman  infantry.  It  was  of 
thick,  heavy  wood,  with  a  long  iron  point, 
weighing  in  all  at  least  10  pounds,  and  with  the 
point  nearly  7  feet  long.  It  could  be  thrown 
at  very  short  distances  only,  say  8  or  12  yards, 
but  from  its  weight  its  effect  was  formidable  to 
the  light  defensive  armor  of  those  times.  The 
triarii,  beside  the  sword,  carried  lances  instead 
of  pila.  Every  legion  contained  1,200  hastati, 
divided  into  10  manipuli  or  companies  of  120 
men  each  ;  the  same  number  of  principes, 
similarly  divided;  600  triarii,  in  10  manipuli 
of  60  each  ;  and  1,200  velites,  40  of  whom  were 
attached  to  each  of  the  30  manipuli,  and  formed 
the  rear  ranks  unless  otherwise  employed.  The 
hastati  formed  the  first  line,  each  manipulus  be- 
ing deployed  in  line,  probably  6  deep,  with  an 
interval  from  the  next  manipulus  equal  to  its 
front,  which,  as  the  room  allotted  for  every  man 
in  a  rank  was  6  feet,  extended  about  120  feet, 
the  whole  line  extending  2,400  feet.  Behind 
them,  in  second  line,  were  placed  the  10  manip- 
uli of  the  principes,  covering  the  intervals  of 
the  manipuli  of  the  first  line,  and  behind  the 
principes  the  triarii,  each  line  at  an  appropriate 
distance  from  the  one  in  front  of  it.  The  velites 
skirmished  before  the  front  and  flanks.  By 
doubling  files,  the  order  of  both  could  be  reduced 
to  one  half  its  original  extent  of  front,  or  1,200 
feet.  The  whole  of  this  order  of  battle  was  cal- 
culated for  attack.  Capable,  by  the  smallness 
of  the  tactical  units  and  by  the  great  liberty 
thereby  secured  to  all  its  movements,  of  fighting 
in  almost  any  kind  of  ground,  it  was  immensely 
superior  to  the  Grecian  phalanx,  which  required 
a  level  plain,  and  had  been  very  soon  reduced 
by  its  own  clumsiness  to  a  mere  formation  for 
defense.  The  legion  advanced  ;  at  8  or  12  yards 
the  hastati,  probably  doubling  their  ranks  for 
the  occasion,  threw  their  heavy  pila  into  the 
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phalanx,  whose  lances  could  not  yet  reach  the 
Romans,  and,  having  thereby  broken  tbe  closed 
order  of  the  phalangites,  rushed  upon  them 
sword  in  hand.  If  a  single  manipulus  got  into 
disorder,  the  effect  was  not  transmitted  to  the 
neighboring  companies ;  if  the  combat  continued 
without  immediate  decision,  the  principes  march- 
ed up  into  the  intervals,  threw  their  pila,  and 
broke  in  upon  the  enemy  with  the  sword,  thus 
givingthe  hastati  an  opportunity  of  disentangling 
themselves  and  reforming  behind  the  triarii.  In 
an  extreme  case,  these  latter  advanced,  either  to 
finally  decide  the  victory  or  to  secure  an  orderly 
retreat.  The  velites,  in  company  with  the  cav- 
alry, did  outpost  duty,  engaged  the  enemy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  by  skirmishing,  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  pursuit.  The  light  pilum  of  the 
hastati  and  principes  appears  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally used  in  defensive  positions,  to  create  dis- 
order in  the  ranks  of  an  advancing  enemy  before 
he  was  close  enough  for  the  heavy  pilum.  March- 
es to  the  front  were  begun  from  either  wing,  the 
first  manipulus  of  hastati  in  front,  followed  by 
the  first  respectively  of  principes  and  triarii, 
then  the  3  second  manipuli  in  the  same  order, 
and  so  forth ;  marches  to  a  flank  were  made 
in  3  columns,  each  of  the  3  classes  of  infantry 
forming  a  column  ;  the  baggage  was  on  the  side 
furthest  from  the  enemy.  If  the  latter  appear- 
ed from  the  side  where  the  triarii  marched,  the 
army  halted,  and  faced  toward  the  enemy,  the 
principes  and  hastati  passing  through  the  inter- 
vals of  the  manipuli  of  the  triarii  and  taking  up 
their  proper  positions. — When,  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  continued  wars  and  extended 
conquests  of  the  Romans,  combined  with  im- 
portant social  changes  in  Rome  and  Italy  gen- 
erally, rendered  the  universal  liability  to  mili- 
tary service  almost  impracticable,  the  Roman 
armies  began  gradually  to  be  composed  of  volun- 
tary recruits  from  the  poorer  classes,  thus  form- 
ing soldiers  by  profession  instead  of  the  old 
militia  in  which  all  the  citizens  were  included. 
The  army  hereby  entirely  changed  its  character ; 
and,  the  elements  from  which  it  was  composed 
becoming  deteriorated,  a  new  organization  be- 
came more  and  more  a  necessity.  Marios  carried 
out  this  new  organization.  The  Roman  horse 
ceased  to  exist.  What  little  cavalry  remained 
was  composed  of  barbarian  mercenaries  or  allied 
contingents.  The  distinction  of  the  4  classes  of 
infantry  was  done  away  with.  The  velites  were 
replaced  by  allied  contingents  or  barbarians,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  legion  formed  of  one  and 
the  same  class  of  infantry  of  the  line,  armed 
like  the  hastati  or  principes,  but  without  the 
light  pilum.  The  manipulus  was  replaced,  as 
a  tactical  unit,  by  the  cohort,  a  body  averaging 
360  men,  and  formed  originally  by  the  fusion 
of  3  manipuli  into  one ;  so  that  the  legion  was 
now  divided  into  10  cohorts,  which  were  gen- 
erally disposed  in  3  lines  (4,  3,  and  3  cohorts  re- 
spectively). The  cohort  was  formed  10  deep, 
with  3  to  4  feet  front  for  each  file,  so  that  the 
total  extent  of  front  of  the  legion  was  very  much 
reduced  (about  1,000  feet).     Thus,  not  only 


were  the  tactical  movements  much  simplified, 
but  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  the  le- 
gion was  made  much  more  immediate  and  pow- 
erful. The  armament  and  equipment  of  every 
soldier  was  lightened,  but  on  the  other  hand  ho 
was  made  to  carry  the  greater  part  of  his  bag- 
gage on  wooden  forks  invented  tor  the  purpose 
by  Marius  (muli  Alariani);  the  impedimenta 
of  the  army  were  thus  considerably  reduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  concentration  of  3 
manipuli  into  one  cohort  could  not  but  reduce 
the  facility  of  manoeuvring  in  broken  ground; 
the  absence  of  the  light  pilum  reduced  the  ca- 
pability for  defence ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
velites,  not  always  fully  replaced  by  foreign 
auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  or  by  the  antesig- 
nani  (men  selected  from  the  legion  for  light  in- 
fantry service  by  Caesar,  but  left  without  arms 
for  distant  fighting),  diminished  the  chances  of 
maintaining  an  engagement  and  still  evading  a 
decision.  Rapid,  resolute  attack  became  the  only 
form  of  combat  fitted  for  these  legions.  Still  the 
Roman  infantry  continued  to  consist  of  Romans, 
or  at  least  Italians;  and  in  spite  of  the  decline 
of  the  empire  under  the  Coosars,  it  maintained 
its  ancient  renown  so  long  as  the  national  char- 
acter was  left  intact.  But  when  Roman  citi- 
zenship was  no  longer  a  necessary  condition  for 
admission  into  a  legion,  the  army  soon  lost  its 
standing.  As  early  as  the  times  of  Trajan,  bar- 
barians, partly  from  the  Roman  provinces, 
partly  from  unconquered  countries,  formed  the 
main  force  of  the  legions,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  character  of  the  Roman  infantry  was 
lost.  The  heavy  armor  was  thrown  away  ;  the 
pilum  was  replaced  by  the  lance ;  the  legion, 
organized  into  cohorts,  was  again  fused  into  an 
unwieldy  phalanx  ;  and  as  a  general  unwilling- 
ness to  come  to  close  quarters  was  a  character- 
istic of  the  infantry  of  this  period,  the  bow  and 
javelin  were  now  used,  not  for  skirmishing  only, 
but  also  for  the  closed  order  of  infantry  of  tho 
line.  III.  The  Infantry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  decline  of  the  Roman  infantry  found  a  con- 
tinuation in  that  of  the  Byzantine  foot  soldiers. 
A  kind  of  forced  levy  was  still  maintained,  but 
with  no  other  result  than  to  form  the  very  dregs 
of  the  army.  Barbarian  auxiliaries  and  mer- 
cenaries composed  its  better  portions,  but  even 
these  were  of  no  great  value.  The  hierarchic 
and  administrative  organization  of  tho  troops 
was  perfected  to  an  almost  ideal  state  of  bu- 
reaucracy, but  with  the  same  result  that  we 
now  see  in  Russia:  a  perfect  organization 
of  embezzlement  and  fraud  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  with  armies  costing  enormous  sums 
and  existing  in  part  only  on  paper.  The  contact 
with  the  irregular  horse  of  the  East  reduced 
both  the  importance  and  quality  of  tho  infantry 
more  and  more.  Mounted  archers  became  the 
favorite  arm  ;  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of 
the  infantry  were  also  equipped  with  the  bow 
beside  the  lance  and  sword.  Thus,  fighting  at 
a  distance  became  the  fashion,  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters being  regarded  as  out  of  date.  The 
infantry  was  considered  such  rubbish  that  it 
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was  intentionally  kept  away  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  used  for  garrison  duty  principally ; 
most  of  the  battles  of  Belisarius  were  fought  by 
the  cavalry  exclusively,  and  when  the  infantry 
partook  in  them,  it  was  sure  to  run  away.  His 
tactics  were  entirely  based  upon  the  principle 
of  avoiding  a  combat  at  close  quarters,  and  of 
tiring  out  the  enemy.  If  he  succeeded  in  this 
against  the  Goths,  who  had  no  distance  arms  at 
all,  by  choosing  broken  ground  in  which  their 
phalanx  could  not  act,  he  was  beaten  by  the 
Franks,  whose  infantry  had  something  of  the 
old  Roman  mode  of  fighting  about  them,  and 
by  the  Persians,  whose  cavalry  was  certainly 
superior  to  his. — The  German  invaders  of  the 
Roman  empire  originally  consisted  for  the  great- 
er part  of  infantry,  and  fought  in  a  kind  of  Do- 
ric phalanx,  the  chiefs  and  wealthier  men  in 
the  front  ranks,  the  others  behind  them.  Their 
arms  were  the  sword  and  lance.  The  Franks, 
however,  carried  short,  double-edged  battle 
axes,  which  they  threw,  like  the  Roman  pilum, 
into  the  hostile  mass  the  moment  before  they 
charged  sword  in  hand.  They  and  the  Saxons 
retained  for  some  time  a  good  and  respected  in- 
fantry ;  but  gradually  the  Teutonic  conquerors 
everywhere  took  to  cavalry  service,  and  left 
the  duty  of  the  foot  soldiers  to  the  conquered 
Roman  provincials ;  thus  the  infantry  service 
became  despised  as  an  attribute  of  slaves  and 
serfs,  and  the  character  of  the  foot  soldier  ne- 
cessarily sunk  in  proportion.  By  the  end  of 
the  10th  century  cavalry  was  the  only  arm 
which  really  decided  battles  all  over  Europe; 
infantry,  though  far  more  numerous  in  every 
army  than  cavalry,  was  nothing  better  than  an 
ill-armed  rabble  with  hardly  any  attempt  at  or- 
ganization. A  foot  soldier  was  not  even  consid- 
ered a  soldier;  the  word  miles  became  synony- 
mous with  horseman.  The  only  chance  for 
maintaining  a  respectable  infantry  lay  with  the 
towns,  especially  in  Italy  and  Flanders.  They 
had  amilitia  of  their  own  which  was  necessarily 
formed  of  infantry ;  and  as  its  service  for  the 
protection  of  the  towns,  in  the  midst  of  the 
never-ending  feuds  among  the  surrounding  no- 
bles, was  a  permanent  one,  it  was  soon  found 
convenient  to  have  a  force  of  paid  mercenaries 
instead  of  a  militia  composed  of  the  citizens, 
this  latter  force  being  reserved  for  extraordi- 
nary occasions.  Still,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
contingents  of  the  towns  showed  any  marked 
superiority  over  the  rabble  of  footmen  collected 
by  the  nobles,  and  in  battle  always  left  to  pro- 
tect the  baggage.  This  holds  good,  at  least,  for 
the  classic  period  of  chivalry.  In  the  cavalry 
of  these  times,  every  knight  appeared  armed 
cap-a-pie,  covered  all  over  with  armor,  and 
mounting  a  similarly  armed  horse.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  an  esquire  rather  more  lightly 
armed,  and  by  sundry  other  mounted  men  with- 
out any  armor  and  armed  with  bows.  In  order 
of  battle,  these  forces  were  ranged  upon  a  prin- 
ciple similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Doric  pha- 
lanx— the  heavily  armed  knights  in  the  first, 
the  esquires  in  the  second  rank,  the  mounted 


archers  behind  them.  These  last,  from  the  na* 
ture  of  their  arm,  were  soon  employed  in  dis- 
mounted fighting,  which  became  more  and  more 
the  rule  with  them,  so  that  their  horses  were 
mainly  used  for  locomotion,  not  for  a  charge. 
The  English  archers,  armed  with  the  long-bow, 
while  those  of  southern  Europe  carried  the 
cross-bow,  especially  excelled  in  this  mode  of 
fighting  on  foot,  and  it  was  very  likely  this  cir- 
cumstance which  soon  led  to  an  extension,  in 
this  service,  of  dismounted  fighting.  No  doubt, 
in  their  long  campaigns  in  France,  the  horses 
of  the  heavily  armed  knights  got  soon  knocked 
up  and  unfit  to  serve  for  more  than  means  of 
transport.  In  this  plight  it  was  natural  that 
the  worst  mounted  gendarmes  should  dismount 
and  form  a  phalanx  of  lances,  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  better  portion  of  the  footmen  (especially 
the  "Welsh) ;  while  those  whose  horses  wero 
still  fit  for  a  charge,  now  formed  the  actual 
fighting  cavalry.  Such  an  arrangement  ap- 
peared very  well  adapted  for  defensive  battles, 
and  upon  it  were  based  all  the  battles  of  the 
Black  Prince,  and,  as  is  well  known,  with  per- 
fect success.  The  new  mode  of  fighting  was 
soon  adopted  by  the  French  and  other  nations, 
and  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  normal 
system  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Thus, 
after  1,700  years,  we  are  brought  back  almost 
to  the  tactics  of  Alexander  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  with  Alexander  cavalry  was  a  newly 
introduced  arm  which  had  to  strengthen  the  de- 
clining capabilities  of  the  heavy  infantry,  while 
here  the  heavy  infantry,  formed  by  dismounted 
horsemen,  was  a  living  proof  that  cavalry  was 
on  the  decline,  and  that  a  new  day  had  dawned 
for  infantry.  IV.  TnE  Revival  of  Infantry. 
From  the  Flemish  towns,  then,  the  first  man- 
ufacturing district  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
Swiss  mountains,  arose  the  first  troops  which, 
after  centuries  of  decline,  again  deserved  the 
name  of  infantry.  The  French  chivalry  suc- 
cumbed as  much  to  the  weavers  and  fullers,  the 
goldsmiths  and  tanners  of  the  Belgian  cities,  as 
the  Burgundian  and  Austrian  nobility  to  the 
peasants  and  cowherds  of  Switzerland.  Good 
defensive  positions  and  a  light  armament  did 
the  most,  supported  as  they  were  in  the  case  of 
the  Flemish  by  numerous  fire-arms,  and  in  that 
of  the  Swiss  by  a  country  almost  impracticable 
to  the  heavily  armed  knights  of  the  time.  The 
Swiss  carried  principally  short  halberts,  which 
might  be  used  as  well  for  thrusting  as  for  strik- 
ing, and  were  not  too  long  for  hand-to-hand 
fight ;  subsequently  they  also  had  pikes,  and 
cross-bows  and  fire-arms;  but  in  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  battles,  at  Laupen  (1339),  they 
had  no  arms  for  distant  fighting  but  stones. 
From  defensive  encounters  in  their  inaccessible 
mountains,  they  soon  came  to  offensive  battles 
in  the  plain,  and  with  these  to  more  regular 
tactics.  They  fought  in  a  deep  phalanx ;  defen- 
sive armor  was  light,  and  in  general  confined 
to  the  front  ranks  and  the  flank  files,  the  centre 
being  filled  up  by  men  without  armor  ;  the 
Swiss  phalanx,  however,  was  always  formed  in 
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3  distinct  bodies,  an  advanced  guard,  a  main 
body,  and  a  rear  guard,  so  that  greater  mobility 
and  the  chance  of  varied  tactical  arrangements 
were  secured.  They  soon  became  expert  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  accidents  of  ground, 
which,  coupled  with  the  improvement  in  fire- 
arms, protected  them  against  the  onslaught  of 
cavalry,  while  against  infantry  armed  with  long 
lances  they  devised  various  means  ^o  work  an 
entrance  somewhere  through  the  forest  of  lances, 
after  which  their  short  heavy  halberts  gave  them 
an  immense  advantage,  even  against  men  cased 
in  armor.  They  very  soon  learned,  especially 
when  assisted  by  artillery  and  small  fire-arms, 
to  hold  out  in  squares  or  cross- shaped  bodies 
against  the  charges  of  cavalry ;  and  as  soon  as 
an  infantry  was  again  capable  of  doing  that,  the 
days  of  chivalry  were  numbered.  About  the 
middle  of  the  loth  century  the  struggle  of  the 
cities  against  the  feudal  nobility  had  been  every- 
where taken  up  by  the  princes  of  the  larger  mon- 
archies now  consolidating,  and  consequently  the 
latter  had  begun  to  form  armies  of  mercenaries 
both  for  putting  down  the  nobles  and  for  carry- 
ing out  independent  objects  of  foreign  policy. 
Beside  the  Swiss,  the  Germans,  and  soon  after 
them  most  other  European  nations,  began  to 
furnish  large  contingents  of  mercenaries,  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  selling  their  ser- 
vices to  the  highest  bidder  without  any  regard 
to  nationality.  These  bands  formed  themselves 
tactically  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Swiss; 
they  were  armed  chiefly  with  pikes,  and  fought 
in  large  square  battalions,  as  many  men  deep  as 
there  were  in  the  front  rank.  They  had  to  fight, 
however,  under  different  circumstances  from  the 
Swiss  who  defended  their  mountains  ;  they  had 
to  attack  as  well  as  to  hold  out  in  defensive 
positions ;  they  had  to  encounter  the  enemy  in 
the  plains  of  Italy  and  France  as  well  as  in  the 
hills  ;  and  they  very  soon  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  the  now  rapidly  improving  small 
arms.  These  circumstances  caused  some  devia- 
tions from  the  old  Swiss  tactics,  which  were 
different  according  to  the  different  nationalities ; 
but  the  chief  characteristics,  the  formation  in 
3  deep  columns,  figuring  in  name,  if  not  always 
in  reality,  as  advanced  guard,  main  body,  and 
rear  guard  or  reserve,  remained  common  to 
all.  The  Swiss  retained  their  superiority  until 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  after  which  the  German 
Landsknechte,  who  had  already  for  some  time 
been  nearly  if  not  fully  equal  to  them,  were 
considered  the  first  infantry  of  Europe.  The 
French,  whose  infantry  had  as  yet  never  been 
good  for  any  thing,  tried  very  hard  during  this 
period  to  form  a  serviceable  national  body  of 
foot  soldiers ;  but  they  succeeded  with  the  na- 
tives of  two  provinces  only,  the  Picards  and  the 
Gascons.  The  Italian  infantry  of  this  period 
never  counted  for  any  thing.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  among  whom  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
during  the  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Granada 
first  introduced  the  Swiss  tactics  and  armament, 
very  soon  rose  to  considerable  reputation,  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  began  to 


pass  for  the  best  infantry  of  Europe.  While  the 
Italians,  and  after  them  the  French  and  Germans, 
extended  the  length  of  the  pike  from  10  to  18 
feet,  they  retained  shorter  and  more  handy 
lances,  and  their  agility  made  them  very  formi- 
dable with  sword  and  dagger  in  close  encounter. 
This  reputation  they  upheld  in  western  Europe 
— France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  at  least — to 
the  close  of  the  17th  century. — The  contempt 
of  the  Swiss  for  defensive  armor,  based  upon 
traditions  of  a  different  time,  was  not  shared  by 
the  pikemen  of  the  16th  century.  As  soon  as 
a  European  infantry  was  formed  in  which  the 
different  armies  were  becoming  more  and  more 
equal  to  each  other  in  military  qualities,  the 
system  of  lining  the  phalanx  with  a  few  men 
covered  with  breastplates  and  helmets  proved 
to  be  insufficient.  If  the  Swiss  had  found  such 
a  phalanx  impenetrable,  this  was  no  longer  the 
case  when  it  was  met  by  another  phalanx  quite 
its  equal.  Here  a  certain  amount  of  defensive 
armor  became  of  some  importance  ;  so  long  as 
it  did  not  too  much  impede  the  mobility  of  the 
troops,  it  was  a  decided  advantage.  The  Span- 
iards, moreover,  had  never  participated  in  this 
contempt  for  breastplates,  and  they  began  to  be 
respected.  Accordingly,  breastplates,  helmets, 
cuissarts,  brassarts,  and  gauntlets  began  again  to 
form  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of  every 
pikeman.  To  it  was  added  a  sword,  shorter 
with  the  Germans,  longer  with  the  Swiss,  and 
now  and  then  a  dagger.  V.  The  Infantry 
of  the  16th  asd  17th  Cextveies.  The  long- 
bow had  for  some  time  disappeared  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  excepting  Turkey  ;  the 
cross-bow  made  its  last  appearance  among  the 
French  Gascons  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
16th  century.  It  was  everywhere  replaced  by 
the  matchlock  musket,  which,  in  different  de- 
grees of  perfection,  or  rather  imperfection, 
now  became  the  second  arm  of  the  infantry. 
The  matchlocks  of  the  17th  century,  unwieldy 
and  defectively  constructed  machines,  were  of 
very  heavy  caliber,  to  secure,  beside  range,  at 
least  some  precision,  and  the  force  to  penetrate 
the  breastplate  of  a  pikeman.  The  form  gener- 
ally adopted  about  1530  was  the  heavy  musket 
fired  off*  from  a  fork,  as  a  man  could  not  have 
taken  aim  without  such  a  support.  The  mus- 
keteers carried  a  sword,  but  no  defensive  armor, 
and  were  used  either  for  skirmishing  or  in  a  kind 
of  open  order,  to  hold  defensive  positions  or  to 
prepare  the  charge  of  the  pikemen  for  the  at- 
tack of  such  positions.  They  soon  became  very 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  pikemen ;  in  the 
battles  of  Francis  I.  in  Italy  they  were  far  infe- 
rior to  the  pikemen  in  numbers,  but  were  at 
least  in  equal  numbers  with  them  30  years  later. 
This  increase  in  the  number  of  musketeers  com- 
pelled the  invention  of  some  tactical  method  of 
regularly  encasing  them  in  the  order  of  battle. 
This  was  done  in  the  system  of  tactics  called 
the  Hungarian  ordinance,  invented  by  the  im- 
perial troops  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks  in 
Hungary.  The  musketeers,  being  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves  at  close  quarters,  were  always 
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placed  so  as  to  be  able  to  retire  behind  the  pike- 
inen.  Thus  they  were  sometimes  placed  on 
either  wing,  sometimes  on  the  4  corners  of  the 
wings  ;  very  often  the  whole  square  or  column 
of  pikemen  was  surrounded  by  a  rank  of  mus- 
keteers, who  found  protection  under  the  pikes 
of  their  rear  men.  Finally,  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing the  musketeers  on  the  flanks  of  the  pikemen 
got  the  upper  hand  in  the  new  tactical  system 
introduced  by  the  Dutch  in  their  war  of  inde- 
pendence. This  system  is  distinguished  espe- 
cially by  the  subdivision  of  the  3  great  phalan- 
ges in  which  every  army  was  formed  according 
to  both  the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  tactics.  Each 
of  them  was  formed  upon  3  lines,  the  middle 
one  of  which  was  again  subdivided  into  a  right 
and  a  left  wing,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
distance  equal  at  least  to  the  extent  of  front  of 
the  first  line.  The  whole  army  being  organized 
in  half  regiments,  which  we  will  call  battalions, 
each  battalion  had  its  pikemen  in  the  centre  and 
its  musketeers  on  the  flanks.  The  advanced 
guard  of  an  army,  consisting  of  3  regiments, 
would  thus  be  formed  as  follows  :  two  half  regi- 
ments in  contiguous  line  in  the  first  line  ;  behind 
each  of  their  wings  another  half  regiment ;  fur- 
ther to  the  rear,  and  covering  the  first  line,  the 
remaining  two  half  regiments  also  in  contiguous 
line.  The  main  body  and  rear  guard  might  be 
placed  either  on  the  flank  or  behind  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  but  would  be  formed  on  the  same 
plan.  Here  we  have  a  return  in  a  certain  de- 
gree to  the  old  Roman  formation  in  3  lines  and 
distinct  small  bodies.  The  imperialists,  and 
with  them  the  Spaniards,  had  found  the  neces- 
sity of  dividing  their  large  armies  into  more 
than  the  3  masses  already  mentioned ;  but  their 
battalions  or  tactical  units  were  much  larger  than 
the  Dutch,  fought  in  column  or  square  instead 
of  in  line,  and  had  not  had  a  regular  formation 
for  order  of  battle  until  during  the  Dutch  war  of 
independence  the  Spaniards  began  to  form  them 
in  what  is  known  as  a  Spanish  brigade.  Four 
of  these  large  battalions,  each  consisting  often 
of  several  regiments,  formed  in  square,  surround- 
ed with  a  rank  or  two  of  musketeers,  and  hav- 
ing wings  of  musketeers  at  the  corners,  were 
disposed  at  proper  intervals  on  the  4  corners  of 
a  square,  one  corner  being  turned  toward  the 
enemy.  If  the  army  was  too  large  to  be  com- 
prised in  one  brigade,  two  could  be  formed ;  and 
thus  arose  3  lines,  having  2  battalions  in  the 
first,  4  (sometimes  only  3)  in  the  second,  and  2 
in  the  third.  As  in  the  Dutch  system,  we  find 
here  the  attempt  to  return  to  the  old  Roman 
system  of  3  lines. — Another  great  change  took 
place  during  the  16th  century;  the  heavy  cav- 
alry of  the  knights  was  broken  up  and  replaced 
by  a  mercenary  cavalry,  armed  similarly  to  our 
modern  cuirassiers,  with  cuirass,  helmet,  sword, 
and  pistols.  This  cavalry,  greatly  superior  in 
mobility  to  their  predecessors,  became  thereby 
more  formidable  to  infantry  also;  still  the  pike- 
men of  the  time  were  never  afraid  of  it.  By 
this  change  cavalry  became  a  uniform  arm,  and 
entered  in  a  far  larger  proportion  into  the  com- 


position of  armies,  especially  during  the  period 
we  now  have  to  consider,  viz.,  the  30  years'  war. 
At  this  time  the  system  of  mercenary  service 
was  universal  in  Europe ;  a  class  of  men  had 
been  formed  who  lived  upon  war  and  by  war; 
and  though  tactics  might  have  gained  thereby, 
the  character  of  the  men,  the  material  compos- 
ing armies  as  well  as  their  morale,  had  certainly 
suffered.  Central  Europe  was  overrun  by  con- 
dottieri  of  all  kinds,  who  took  religious  and  po- 
litical quarrels  for  their  pretext  to  plunder  and 
devastate  the  whole  country.  The  character  of 
the  individual  soldier  had  entered  upon  that 
degradation  which  went  on  increasing  until  the 
French  revolution  finally  swept  away  this  sys- 
tem of  mercenary  service.  The  imperialists 
formed  their  battles  upon  the  Spanish  brigade 
system,  having  4  or  more  brigades  in  line,  thus 
forming  3  lines.  The  Swedes  under  Gnstavus 
Adolphus  formed  in  Swedish  brigades,  each  con- 
sisting of  3  battalions,  one  in  front  and  two  a 
little  to  the  rear,  each  deployed  in  line,  and 
having  the  pikes  in  the  centre  and  the  musket- 
eers on  the  wings.  They  were  so  disposed 
(both  arms  being  represented  in  equal  numbers) 
that  by  forming  a  contiguous  line  either  could 
cover  the  other.  Supposing  the  order  given  to 
form  a  contiguous  line  of  musketeers,  the  two 
wings  of  that  arm  of  the  centre  or  front  battal- 
ion would  cover  their  own  pikes  by  stepping 
before  them,  while  those  of  the  two  other  bat- 
talions would,  each  on  its  flank,  advance  into 
alignment  with  the  first.  If  an  attack  of  cav- 
alry was  apprehended,  all  the  musketeers  re- 
tired behind  the  pikemen,  while  the  two  wings 
of  these  latter  advanced  into  alignment  with  the 
centre,  and  thus  formed  a  contiguous  line  of 
pikes.  The  order  of  battle  was  formed  of  two 
lines  of  such  brigades,  composing  the  centre  of 
the  army,  while  the  numerous  cavalry  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  two  wings,  and  intermixed  with 
small  bodies  of  musketeers.  The  characteristic 
of  this  Swedish  system  is  that  the  pikemen,  who 
in  the  16th  century  had  been  the  great  offensive 
arm,  had  now  lost  all  capacity  of  attack.  They 
had  become  a  mere  means  of  defence,  and  their 
office  was  to  screen  the  musketeers  from  a  charge 
of  cavalry ;  it  was  this  latter  arm  again  which 
had  to  do  all  the  attacking  work.  Thus,  infant- 
ry had  lost,  cavalry  had  regained  ground.  But 
then  Gustavus  Adolphus  put  an  end  to  the  firing 
which  had  become  a  favorite  mode  of  fighting 
for  cavalry,  and  ordered  his  horse  always  to 
charge  at  full  speed  and  sword  in  hand;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  resumption  of  fighting  in 
broken  ground  every  cavalry  which  adhered  to 
these  tactics  was  able  to  boast  of  great  successes 
over  infantry.  There  can  be  no  greater  con- 
demnation of  the  mercenary  infantry  of  the  17th 
and  ISth  centuries  than  that;  and  yet  it  was, 
for  all  purposes  of  battle,  the  most  disciplined 
infantry  of  all  times.  The  general  result  of  the  30 
years'  war  upon  European  tactics  was  that  both 
the  Swedish  and  the  Spanish  brigades  disappear- 
ed, and  armies  were  now  disposed  in  two  lines, 
the  cavalry  forming  the  wings  and  the  infantry 
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the  centre.  The  artillery  was  placed  before  the 
front  or  in  the  intervals  of  the  other  arras. 
Sometimes  a  reserve  of  cavalry,  or  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  was  retained.  The  infantry  was 
deployed  in  line,  6  deep  ;  the  muskets  were  so 
much  lightened  that  the  fork  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  cartridges  and  cartridge  boxes  had 
been  everywhere  adopted.  The  mixing  up  of 
musketeers  and  pikemen  in  the  same  infantry 
battalions  now  gave  rise  to  the  most  complicated 
tactical  movements,  all  founded  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  what  was  called  defensive  bat- 
talions, or  what  we  should  call  squares  agaiust 
cavalry.  Even  in  a  simple  square,  it  was  no 
trifle  to  get  the  6  ranks  of  pikemen  from  the 
centre  so  drawn  asunder  that  they  completely 
surrounded  on  all  sides  the  musketeers,  who, 
of  course,  were  defenceless  against  cavalry;  but 
what  must  it  have  been  to  form  in  a  similar  way 
the  battalion  into  a  cross,  an  octagon,  or  other 
fanciful  shapes  !  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
drilling  system  of  this  period  was  the  most 
complicated  ever  seen,  and  nobody  but  a  sol- 
dier for  life  ever  had  any  chance  of  attaining 
even  the  commonest  proficiency  in  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious  that,  before  the  enemy, 
all  these  attempts  at  forming  a  body  capable  of 
resisting  cavalry  were  perfectly  useless  ;  any 
decent  cavalry  would  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  battalion  before  one  fourth  of  the 
movements  could  have  been  gone  through. — 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  the 
number  of  pikemen  was  very  much  reduced  in 
proportion  to  that  of  musketeers ;  for  from  the 
moment  that  they  had  lost  all  power  of  attack, 
the  musketeers  were  the  really  active  part  of 
the  infantry.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  the  most  formidable  of  the 
time,  very  often  broke  into  the  squares  of  pike- 
men, while  they  were  quite  as  often  repulsed 
by  the  well  aimed  fire  of  a  line  of  musketeers. 
In  consequence,  the  imperialists  did  away  with 
all  pikes  in  their  Hungarian  army,  and  replaced 
them  sometimes  by  chevaux  clef  rise,  which  were 
put  together  on  the  field,  the  musketeers  car- 
rying the  blades  as  part  of  their  regular  equip- 
ment. In  other  countries,  too,  cases  occurred 
of  armies  being  sent  into  the  field  without  a 
single  pikeman,  the  musketeers  trusting  to  their 
fire  and  the  assistance  of  their  own  cavalry 
when  threatened  with  a  charge  of  horse.  Still, 
two  inventions  were  required  to  do  away  en- 
tirely with  the  pike  :  the  bayonet,  invented  in 
France  about  1640,  and  improved  in  1699  so  far 
as  to  be  the  handy  weapon  now  in  use  ;  and  the 
flint  lock,  invented  about  1670.  The  former, 
though  certainly  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
pike,  enabled  the  musketeer  to  give  himself,  to 
a  certain  degree,  that  protection  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  find  in  the  pikemen ; 
the  second,  by  simplifying  the  process  of  load- 
ing, enabled  him  to  do  much  more  than  make  up 
by  rapid  firing  for  the  imperfections  of  the  bay- 
onet. VI.  TnE  Infantry  of  the  18th  Century. 
With  the  superseding  of  the  pike,  all  defensive 
armor  disappeared  from  infantry  equipment, 


and  this  arm  was  now  composed  of  one  class  of 
soldiers  only,  armed  with  the  flint-lock  musket 
and  bayonet.  This  change  was  accomplished  in 
the  first  years  of  the  Spanish  war  of  succession, 
coinciding  with  the  first  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. At  the  same  time,  we  now  find  every- 
where standing  armies  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, recruited  as  much  as  possible  by  voluntary 
enlistment  coupled  with  kidnappping,  but  in 
case  of  need  also  by  forced  conscription.  These 
armies  were  now  regularly  organized  in  battal- 
ions of  from  500  to  700  men,  as  tactical  units, 
subdivided  for  special  purposes  into  companies; 
several  battalions  forming  a  regiment.  Thus  tho 
organization  of  infantry  now  began  to  take  a 
more  stable  and  settled  form.  The  handling  of 
the  flint  lock  requiring  far  less  space  than  that  of 
the  old  matchlock,  the  old  open  order  was  done 
away  with,  and  the  files  were  closed  well  up  to 
each  other,  in  order  to  have  as  many  firing  men 
as  possible  in  the  same  space.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  intervals  between  the  various  battalions 
in  line  of  battle  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so 
that  the  whole  front  formed  one  stiff  and  unin- 
terrupted line,  the  infantry,  in  two  lines,  in  the 
centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings.  Firing,  for- 
merly done  by  ranks,  every  rank  after  having 
fired  retiring  to  the  rear  to  reload,  was  now 
done  by  platoons  or  companies,  the  3  front 
ranks  of  each  platoon  firing  simultaneously  as 
the  word  of  command  was  given.  Thus  an  un- 
interrupted fire  could  be  maintained  by  every 
battalion  against  the  enemy  in  front  of  it. 
Every  battalion  had  its  distinct  place  in  ;this 
long  line,  and  the  order  giving  to  each  its  place 
was  called  the  order  of  battle.  The  great  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  organize  the  marching  order 
of  the  army  so  that  it  could  always  with  facility 
pass  from  the  marching  to  the  fighting  order, 
every  portion  of  the  line  getting  at  once  and 
quickly  into  its  proper  place.  Encampments 
within  reach  of  the  e:.emy  were  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  same  object.  Thus  the  art  of  march- 
ing and  encamping  armies  made  great  progress 
during  this  epoch;  still  the  stiffness  and  unwield- 
iness  of  the  order  of  battle  formed  a  heavy  clog 
upon  all  the  movements  of  an  army.  At  the  same 
time,  its  formality,  and  the  impossibility  of  hand- 
ling such  a  line  in  any  but  the  most  level  plains, 
still  more  restricted  the  choice  of  ground  for 
battle  fields  ;  but  as  long  as  both  parties  were 
bound  by  the  same  fetters,  this  was  no  disadvan- 
tage for  either.  From  Malplaquet  to  the  out- 
break of  the  French  revolution,  a  road,  a  village, 
or  a  farm  yard  was  tabooed  to  infantry  ;  even  a 
ditch  or  a  hedge  was  considered  almost  a  draw- 
back by  those  who  had  to  defend  them.  The 
Prussian  infantry  is  the  classic  infantry  of  the 
18th  century.  It  was  principally  formed  by 
Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau.  During  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  line  of  infantry 
had  been  reduced  from  6  deep  to  4  deep.  Leo- 
pold did  away  with  the  4th  rank,  and  formed 
the  Prussians  3  deep.  He  also  introduced  the 
iron  ramrod,  which  enabled  his  troops  to  load 
and  fire  5  times  in  a  minute,  while  other  troops 
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scarcely  fired  3  times.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  drilled  to  fire  while  advancing,  but  as  they 
had  to  stop  for  firing,  and  as  the  alignment  of 
the  whole  long  line  had  to  be  maintained,  the 
step  was  but  slow — what  is  called  the  goose 
step.  Firing  began  at  200  yards  from  the  ene- 
my ;  the  line  advanced  at  the  goose  step,  step- 
ping shorter  and  redoubling  fire  the  nearer  it 
got  to  the  enemy,  until  the  latter  either  gave 
way,  or  was  so  far  shaken  that  a  cavalry  charge 
from  the  wings,  and  an  advance  with  the  bay- 
onet of  the  infantry,  drove  him  from  his  posi- 
tion. The  army  was  always  ranged  on  two 
lines,  but,  there  being  scarcely  any  intervals  in 
the  first  line,  it  became  very  difficult  for  the 
second  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  first  when 
wanted.  Such  was  the  army  and  such  were  the 
tactics  which  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  found  at  his 
disposal  on  his  accession.  There  appeared  to 
be  very  little  chance  fur  a  man  of  genius  to  im- 
prove upon  this  system,  unless  he  broke  through 
it,  and  that  Frederic,  in  his  position  and  with 
the  material  he  had  for  soldiers,  could  not  do. 
Still  he  contrived  to  organize  his  mode  of  at- 
tack and  his  army  so  that  he  could,  with  the  re- 
sources of  a  kingdom  less  than  Sardinia  now  is, 
and  with  scanty  pecuniary  support  from  Eng- 
land, carry  on  a  war  against  almost  all  Europe. 
The  mystery  may  be  easily  explained.  Hitherto 
the  battles  of  the  18th  century  had  been  parallel 
battles,  both  armies  being  deployed  on  lines 
parallel  to  each  other,  struggling  in  a  plain,  fair, 
stand-up  fight,  without  any  stratagems  or  de- 
vices of  art ;  the  only  advantage  accruing  to 
the  stronger  party  being  that  his  wings  over- 
lapped those  of  his  opponent.  Frederic  applied 
to  the  line  order  of  battle  the  system  of  oblique 
attack  invented  by  Epaminondas.  He  chose 
one  wing  of  the  enemy  for  the  first  attack,  and 
brought  against  this  one  of  his  wings,  over- 
lapping that,  of  the  enemy,  and  part  of  his  cen- 
tre, at  the  same  time  keeping  back  the  rest  of 
his  army.  Thus  not  only  had  he  the  advantage 
of  outflanking  the  enemy,  but  also  of  crush- 
ing by  superior  forces  the  troops  exposed  to 
his  attack.  The  other  troops  of  the  enemy 
could  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  at- 
tacked ;  for  not  only  were  they  tied  to  their 
places  in  the  line,  but  as  the  attack  on  the  one 
wing  proved  successful,  the  remainder  of  the 
army  entered  into  line  and  engaged  the  hostile 
centre  in  front,  while  the  original  attacking 
wing  fell  upon  its  flank  after  disposing  of  the 
wing.  This  was  indeed  the  only  imaginable 
method  by  which  it  was  possible,  while  main- 
taining the  system  of  lines,  to  bring  a  superior 
force  upon  any  one  part  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle.  Every  thing,  then,  depended  upon  the 
formation  of  the  attacking  wing ;  and  as  far  as 
the  rigidity  of  the  order  of  battle  admitted  of 
it,  Frederic  always  strengthened  it.  He  very 
often  placed  in  front  of  the  first  line  of  infantry 
of  the  attacking  wing  an  advanced  line  formed 
of  his  grenadiers  or  elite  troops,  so  as  to  insure 
success  as  much  as  possible  at  the  first  onset. 
The  second  means  which  Frederic  took  to  im- 


prove his  army  was  the  reorganization  of  his 
cavalry.  The  teachings  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  been  forgotten ;  cavalry,  instead  of  relying 
on  the  sword  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge, 
with  rare  exceptions  had  returned  to  fighting 
with  the  pistol  and  the  carbine.  The  wars  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  had  thus  not 
been  rich  in  successful  charges  of  horsemen ; 
the  Prussian  cavalry  was  especially  neglected. 
But  Frederic  returned  to  the  old  plan  of  charg- 
ing sword  in  hand  and  at  full  gallop,  and  formed 
a  cavalry  unequalled  in '  history ;  and  to  this 
cavalry  he  owed  a  very  great  part  of  his  suc- 
cesses. When  his  army  became  the  model  of 
Europe,  Frederic,  in  order  to  blind  the  military 
men  of  other  nations,  began  to  complicate  to 
an  astonishing  degree  the  system  of  tactical 
evolutions,  all  of  them  unfit  for  actual  Avar,  and 
intended  only  to  hide  the  simplicity  of  the  means 
which  had  procured  him  victory.  He  succeed- 
ed so  well  in  this  that  nobody  was  more  blinded 
than  his  own  subordinates,  who  actually  be- 
lieved that  these  complex  methods  of  forming 
line  were  the  real  essence  of  his  tactics  ■,  and 
thus  Frederic,  beside  laying  the  foundation  for 
that  pedantry  and  martinetism  which  have  since 
distinguished  the  Prussians,  actually  prepared 
them  for  the  unparalleled  disgrace  of  Jena  and 
Aucrstiidt. — Beside  the  infantry  of  the  line, 
which  we  have  so  far  described,  and  which  al- 
ways fought  in  closed  ranks,  there  was  a  certain 
class  of  light  infantry,  but  this  did  not  appear 
in  great  buttles.  Its  task  was  the  war  of  par- 
tisans ;  for  this  the  Austrian  Croats  were  ad- 
mirably adapted,  while  for  every  other  purpose 
they  were  useless.  Upon  the  model  of  these 
half  savages  from  the  military  frontier  against 
Turkey,  the  other  European  states  formed  their 
light  infantry.  But  skirmishing  in  great  battles, 
such  as  was  practised  by  the  light  infantry  of 
antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages,  even  up  to  the 
17th  century,  had  completely  disappeared.  The 
Prussians  alone,  and  after  them  the  Austrians, 
formed  a  battalion  or  two  of  riflemen,  composed 
of  gamekeepers  and  forest  guards,  all  dead  shots, 
who  in  battle  were  distributed  over  the  whole 
front  and  fired  at  officers ;  but  they  were  so  few 
that  they  scarcely  counted.  The  resuscitation 
of  skirmishing  is  the  product  of  the  American 
war  of  independence.  "While  the  soldiers  of 
European  armies,  held  together  by  compulsion 
and  severe  treatment,  could  not  be  trusted  to 
fight  in  fcctended  order,  in  America  they  had  to 
contend  with  a  population  which,  untrained  to 
the  regular  drill  of  line  soldiers,  were  good 
shots  and  well  acquainted  with  the  rifle.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  favored  them  ;  instead  of 
attempting  manoeuvres  of  which  at  first  they 
were  incapable,  they  unconsciously  fell  into  skir- 
mishing. Thus,  the  engagement  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
infantry.  VII.  TnE  Infantry  of  TnE  French 
Revolution  and  of  the  19ra  Centttey.  When 
the  European  coalition  invaded  revolutionary 
France,  the  French  were  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion to   that  of  the  Americans   a  short  time 
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before,  except  that  they  had  not  the  same  advan- 
tages of  ground.  In  order  to  fight  the  numerous 
armies,  invading  or  threatening  to  invade  the 
country,  upon  the  old  line  principle,  they  would 
have  required  'Well  drilled  men,  and  these  were 
scarce,  while  undrilled  volunteers  were  plentiful. 
As  far  as  time  allowed,  they  were  exercised  in 
the  elementary  evolutions  of  linear  tactics;  but 
as  soon  as  they  got  under  fire,  the  battalions 
deployed  in  line  dissolved  themselves,  uncon- 
sciously, into  thick  swarms  of  skirmishers,  seek- 
ing protection  against  fire  from  all  accidents  of 
ground,  while  the  second  line  formed  a  kind 
of  reserve  which  often  enough  was  involved  in 
the  fight  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  engage- 
ment. The  French  armies,  moreover,  were 
very  differently  organized  from  those  opposed 
to  them.  They  were  formed,  not  into  an  un- 
bending monotonous  line  of  battalions,  but  into 
army  divisions,  each  of  which  was  composed  of 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  The  great  fact 
was  all  at  once  rediscovered  that  it  matters  not 
whether  a  battalion  fights  in  its  "correct"  place 
in  the  order  of  battle,  so  that  it  advances  into 
line  when  ordered,  and  fights  well.  The  French 
government  being  poor,  tents  and  the  immense 
baggage  of  the  18th  century  were  done  away 
with;  bivouacking  was  invented,  and  the  com- 
forts of  the  officers,  which  in  other  armies 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  impediments, 
were  reduced  to  what  they  could  carry  on  their 
backs.  The  army,  instead  of  being  fed  from 
magazines,  had  to  depend  upon  requisitions  on 
the  country  passed  through.  Thus  the  French 
attained  a  mobility  and  a  facility  of  forming 
order  of  battle  quite  unknown  to  their  enemies. 
If  beaten,  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit 
in  a  few  hours ;  if  advancing,  they  could  appear 
on  unexpected  points,  on  the  flanks  of  the  ene- 
my, before  he  got  notice.  This  mobility,  and 
the  jealousy  among  themselves  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  coalition,  gave  them  breathing  time  to  drill 
their  volunteers,  and  to  elaborate  the  new  tac- 
tical system  which  was  rising  among  them. 
From  the  year  1795  we  find  this  new  system 
taking  the  definite  form  of  a  combination  of 
skirmishers  and  close  columns.  The  formation 
in  line  was  subsequently  added,  though  not  for 
a  whole  army  as  hitherto,  but  for  single  bat- 
talions only,  which  deployed  in  line  whenever 
an  opportunity  appeared  to  require  it.  It  is 
evident  that  this  latter  manoeuvre,  requiring 
more  steadiness  of  drill,  was  the  last  to  be  re- 
sumed by  the  irregular  bands  of  the  French 
revolution.  Three  battalions  formed  a  demi- 
brigade,  G  a  brigade ;  2  or  3  brigades  of  infantry 
a  division,  to  which  were  added  2  batteries  of 
artillery  and  some  cavalry ;  several  such  divi- 
sions formed  an  army.  Whenever  a  division 
met  the  enemy,  the  skirmishers  of  its  advanced 
guard  established  themselves  in  a  defensive 
position,  the  advanced  guard  forming  their  re- 
serve until  the  division  came  up.  The  brigades 
then  formed  upon  two  lines  and  a  reserve,  but 
every  battalion  in  column,  and  with  no  stated 
intervals ;  for  the  protection  of  rents  in  the 


order  of  battle  there  was  the  cavalry  and  the 
reserve.  The  line  of  battle  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessarily a  straight  and  uninterrupted  one ;  it 
might  be  bent  in  all  directions,  as  the  ground 
required,  for  now  there  was  no  longer  a  selec- 
tion of  naked  level  plains  for  battle  fields  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  French  preferred  broken 
ground,  and  their  skirmishers,  forming  a  chain 
in  front  of  the  whole  line  of  battle,  threw 
themselves  into  every  village,  farm  yard,  or 
copse  that  they  could  get  hold  of.  If  the  bat- 
talions of  the  first  line  deployed,  they  generally 
all  turned  soon  into  skirmishers ;  those  of  the 
second  line  always  remained  in  column,  and 
generally  charged  in  this  formation  against  the 
thin  lines  of  the  enemy  with  great  success. 
Thus,  the  tactical  formation  of  a  French  army 
for  battle  gradually  came  to  consist  of  two  lines, 
each  formed  of  battalions  in  close  column, 
placed  en  echiquier,  with  skirmishers  before 
the  front,  and  a  compact  reserve  in  the  rear. 
It  was  at  this  stage  of  development  that  Napo- 
leon found  the  tactics  of  the  French  revolution. 
As  soon  as  his  accession  to  political  power 
allowed  him  to  do  so,  he  began  to  develop  the 
system  still  further.  He  concentrated  his  army 
in  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  and  there  gave  them 
a  regular  course  of  drill.  He  especially  prac- 
tised them  in  the  formation  of  compact  re- 
serve masses  on  a  small  space  of  ground,  and 
in  the  quick  deployment  of  these  masses  for 
entering  into  line.  He  formed  2  or  3  divisions 
into  one  army  corps  so  as  to  simplify  the  com- 
mand. He  invented  and  brought  to  its  highest 
perfection  the  new  marching  order,  which  con- 
sists in  spreading  the  troops  over  so  great  an 
extent  of  ground  that  they  can  subsist  on  the 
stores  it  contains,  still  keeping  so  well  together 
that  they  can  be  united  on  any  given  point  before 
the  part  which  is  attacked  can  be  crushed  by 
the  enemy.  From  the  campaign  of  1809,  Na- 
poleon began  to  invent  new  tactical  formations, 
such  as  deep  columns  of  entire  brigades  and 
divisions,  which  however  signally  failed  and 
were  never  again  revived.  After*  1813  this 
new  French  system  became  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  old  line  system,  and  the  system  of  recruit- 
ing mercenaries,  had  both  been  abandoned. 
Everywhere  the  liability  of  every  citizen  to 
military  service  was  acknowledged,  and  every- 
where the  new  tactics  were  introduced.  In 
Prussia  and  Switzerland  every  one  had  actually 
to  serve  ;  in  the  other  states  a  conscription  was 
introduced,  the  young  men  drawing  lots  to  de- 
termine who  should  serve ;  everywhere  reserve 
systems  were  introduced,  by  dismissing  a  por- 
tion of  the  men,  when  drilled,  to  their  homes, 
so  as  to  have  a  large  number  of  drilled  men  at 
disposal  in  case  of  war,  with  little  expense  in 
peace. — Since  that  time  several  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  armament  and  organization 
of  infantry,  produced  partly  by  the  progress  of 
the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  partly  by  the 
collision  of  French  infantry  with  the  Arabs  of 
Algeria.     The   Germans,  always  fond  of  the 
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rifle,  had  increased  their  battalions  of  light 
riflemen ;  the  French,  driven  by  the  necessity 
of  having  in  Algeria  an  arm  of  greater  range,  at 
last  in  1840  formed  a  battalion  of  riflemen  arm- 
ed with  an  improved  rifle  of  great  precision  and 
range.  These  men,  drilled  to  perform  all  their 
evolutions  and  even  long  marches  in  a  kind  of 
trot  (pas  ffym?iastique),  soon  proved  themselves 
of  such  efficiency  that  new  battalions  were 
formed.  In  this  manner  a  new  light  infantry 
was  created,  not  from  sporting  shots  and  game- 
keepers, but  from  the  strongest  and  most  agile 
men;  precision  of  fire  and  long  range  were 
combined  with  agility  and  endurance,  and  a 
force  was  formed  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  was 
certainly  superior  to  any  other  infantry  in  exist- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  the  pas  gymnastique 
was  introduced  into  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and 
what  even  Napoleon  would  have  considered  the 
height  of  folly,  running,  is  now  practised  in 
every  army  as  an  essential  part  of  infantry 
drill.  The  success  of  the  new  rifle  of  the  French 
riflemen  (Delvigne-Pontchara)  soon  produced 
new  improvements.  The  conical  bullet  was  in- 
troduced for  rifled  arms.  New  means  were  in- 
vented by  Minie,  Lorenz,  and  Wilkinson,  to 
make  the  bullet  glide  down  easily  into  the  bore, 
and  still  to  expand  it,  when  once  down,  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  grooves  with  its  lead,  and  thus  to 
give  it  the  lateral  rotation  and  force  on  which 
the  effect  of  the  rifle  depends;  on  the  other 
hand,  Dreysa  invented  the  needle  gun,  to  be 
loaded  at  the  breech,  and  not  requiring  a  sepa- 
rate priming.  All  these  rifles  were  capable  of 
hitting  at  1,000  yards,  and  quite  as  easily  load- 
ed as  a  common  smooth-bore  musket.  Then 
the  idea  arose  of  arming  the  whole  of  the  in- 
fantry with  such  rifles.  England  was  the  first 
to  carry  out  this  idea ;  Prussia,  which  had  pre- 
pared for  this  step  long  before,  followed ;  then 
Austria  and  the  smaller  German  states;  at  last 
France.  Russia,  and  the  Italian  and  Scandina- 
vian states,  are  still  behind.  This  new  armament 
has  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  warfare, 
but  not  in*  the  way  expected  by  tactical  theo- 
rists, and  for  a  very  simple  mathematical  rea- 
son. It  can  be  easily  proved,  by  constructing 
the  flight  of  these  bullets,  that  an  error  of  20  or 
30  yards  in  the  estimation  of  the  distance  of 
the  object  will  destroy  all  chance  of  hitting 
beyond  300  or  350  yards.  Now,  while  on  the 
practice  ground  the  distances  are  known,  on  the 
battle  field  they  are  not,  and  they  change  every 
moment.  Infantry  posted  in  a  defensive  po- 
sition, and  having  had  time  to  pace  off  the  dis- 
tances of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  before  the 
front,  will  thus  have  an  immense  advantage,  at 
from  1,000  to  300  yards,  over  an  attacking  force. 
This  can  only  be  obviated  by  advancing  rapidly 
and  without  firing,  at  full  trot,  to  some  300  yards, 
when  the  fire  of  the  two  parties  will  be  equally 
effective.  At  this  distance  firing  will  become  so 
murderous  between  two  well  posted  lines  of  skir- 
mishers, and  so  many  bullets  will  hit  the  pickets 
and  reserves,  that  a  plucky  infantry  can  do  no 
better  than  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  make  a 


rush  at  the  enemy,  giving  a  volley  at  40  or  50 
yards.  These  rules,  first  proved  theoretically  by 
the  Prussian  Major  Trotha,  have  been  practical- 
ly tried  by  the  French  in  their  late  war  against 
the  Austrians,  and  with  success.  They  will, 
therefore,  form  part  and  j>arcel  of  modern  in- 
fantry tactics,  especially  if  they  prove  to  be  of 
equally  good  effect  when  tried  against  such  a 
rapidly  loading  arm  as  the  Prussian  needle  gun. 
The  arming  of  all  infantry  with  one  and  the 
same  rifle  gun  will  tend  to  do  away  with  the 
distinctions,  still  existing,  of  light  and  line  in- 
fantry, by  forming  an  infantry  capable  of  any 
service.  In  this  will  evidently  consist  the  next 
improvement  of  this  arm. 

INFINITESIMAL,  in  mathematics,  a  term 
applied  to  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  taken  into 
account.  In  ordinary  commercial  transactions 
the  mill  is  infinitesimal,  cents  alone  being  taken 
into  account.  Thus  the  6ize  of  the  infinitesimal 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
A  quantity  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  another 
infinitesimal  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  2d  order, 
&c.  Thus  in  treating  of  the  mass  of  the  earth, 
mountains  might  be  considered  infinitesimal,  and 
hills  infinitesimal  of  the  2d  order,  pebbles  in- 
finitesimal of  the  3d  order,  and  particles  of  dust 
infinitesimal  of  the  4th  order.  In  geometrical 
demonstrations  the  infinitesimal  must  be  as- 
sumed as  smaller  than  any  conceivable  or  ex- 
pressible quantity.  The  correlative  term  to  in- 
finitesimal is  infinite.  The  infinite  in  mathemat- 
ics is  therefore  not  invariably  beyond  the  power 
of  measurement,  absolutely  boundless,  but  only 
beyond  the  need  of  measurement.  Only  an  in- 
finite of  an  infinitely  high  order  would  be  abso- 
lutely boundless;  the  last  term  of  an  endless 
series  in  which  each  term  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the  preceding. 

INFLUENZA  (Ital.,  influence),  Epidemic 
Catarkit,  or  Grippe,  an  epidemic  disease,  usu- 
ally taking  the  character  of  catarrh,  attended 
with  cough,  fever  of  a  nervous  type,  pains,  and 
considerable  debility  and  depression.  Some 
authorities  fix  the  earliest  recorded  occurrence 
of  this  epidemic  in  the  year  1239,  others  as  far 
back  as  1174 ;  and  these  enumerate  51  recur- 
rences of  it  from  that  date  to  1843,  inclusive. 
The  general  uniformity  of  its  character  leaves 
little  doubt  that  it  has  appeared  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, as  now,  from  a  very  early  age.  The 
epidemic  of  1387  affected  r93  of  the  population 
through  all  Europe,  and  Avas  very  fatal.  So 
early  as  1557,  the  Spanish  physicians  recorded 
the  inutility,  and  often  positive  injury,  in  this 
malady,  of  blood-letting  and  active  purgation. 
The  epidemic  of  1729-30,  following  severe  and 
changeable  weather,  traversed  the  whole  of 
Europe  from  early  summer  into  the  following 
winter,  leaving  an  unusual  prevalence  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  consumption. — In  the  simple  or 
uncomplicated  form,  influenza  usually  begins 
with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever  and 
catarrh,  such  as  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  prostration, 
chilliness,  rigors,  headache,  sneezing,  and  ten- 
derness of  the  eyes;  followed  by  copious  dis- 
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charge  of  thin  mucus  from  the  nostrils,  sore 
throat,  hoarseness,  fever,  with  sleeplessness, 
cough,  hurried  respiration,  and  sometimes  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  Nervous  disorders  and  de- 
bility are  very  prominent.  Among  the  former 
are  pains  in  the  head,  hack,  or  limbs,  often 
severe,  in  the  forehead,  and  especially  over  the 
eyes,  or  in  the  back  of  the  neck  or  cheeks,  and 
of  a  rheumatic  character ;  sometimes  giddiness, 
disordered  senses,  and  delirium,  or  depression 
of  spirits.  Other  symptoms  are,  a  white  fur 
upon  the  tongue ;  usually  constipation ;  often 
nausea  and  vomiting ;  surface  more  moist  than 
in  ordinary  fevers ;  pulse  quick,  but  weak,  or 
very  variable  at  different  hours  of  the  day; 
cough  often  severe  and  obstinate,  sometimes 
running  into  the  convulsive  form,  though  the 
chest  may  yield  few  or  no  morbid  sounds,  either 
upon  percussion  or  auscultation.  The  blood, 
when  drawn,  is  seldom  buffed,  and  when  it  is 
so  the  clot  has  a  jelly-like  appearance,  and  does 
not  contract,  thus  showing  the  absence  of  severe 
inflammation.  A  portion  of  the  cases  are  al- 
ways very  light,  little  more  than  irritation  or 
mild  catarrh.  The  fever  usually  declines  in 
from  3  to  5  days,  attended  with  more  free 
sweating  or  discharge  from  the  lungs,  and  depo- 
sit of  sediment  by  the  urine ;  less  acute  symp- 
toms last  from  5  to  15  days  longer.  If  compli- 
cations be  present,  the  course  and  duration  are 
very  uncertain;  and  in  all  cases  the  cough  and 
debility  may  long  persist,  without  obvious 
cause.  The  attack  may  take  the  form  of  fever 
with  cerebral  symptoms;  of  colic,  diarrhoea,  or 
dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  or 
pericardium.  As  complications,  may  be  named 
an  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  throat; 
disorders  of  the  stomach ;  bronchitis,  with 
marked  difficulty  of  breathing;  pneumonia,  of 
a  low  or  asthenic  character,  with  great  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest ;  pulmonary  consumption,  ag- 
gravated by,  but  seldom  fatal  in,  the  attack; 
spitting  of  blood;  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  disease 
of  the  heart  or  pericardium ;  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  these  is  in  the  order  given.  Eelapses, 
from  imprudence,  are  not  uncommon.  The  se- 
quels of  the  disease  are  sometimes  more  serious 
than  the  primary  attack ;  often  the  most  dan- 
gerous after  a  mild  attack,  or  the  reverse. 
Among  these  are  consumption,  probably  in 
those  in  whom  tubercles  are  latent  at  the  time  ; 
obstinate  chronic  bronchitis ;  asthma,  with  pro- 
fuse expectoration,  especially  in  the  aged,  and 
difficult  of  relief;  disease  of  the  heart  or  pericar- 
dium ;  haemorrhage,  due  to  phthisis  or  congestion 
of  the  lungs ;  dropsies,  especially  of  the  cavity  of 
the  chest;  obstinate  dyspepsia;  rheumatism,  or 
neuralgia.  Unless  when  complicated  with  other 
and  serious  diseases,  or  occurring  in  those  de- 
bilitated by  age  or  excesses,  or  in  infancy,  in- 
fluenza is  seldom  directly  fatal ;  though  it  may 
become  so  through  injudicious  management  of 
some  of  the  maladies  left  in  its  train.  The  di- 
rect mortality  is  ordinarily  about  2  per  cent., 
sometimes  higher. — The  disease  is  distinguished 
from  acute  bronchitis,  and  from  common  catarrh- 


al fever,  by  the  greater  nervous  disorder  and  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs ;  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  disproportionate  to  the  other 
pulmonic  symptoms ;  the  pains  in  various  parts ; 
the  cough,  severe  at  the  outset,  with  sleepless- 
ness; the  marked  debility,  and  disposition  to 
perspire ;  and  by  the  fact  of  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic.  The  autopsy  in  fatal  cases  shows  the 
trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  and  even  the  air  cells 
more  or  less  filled  with  a  frothy  muco-pus, 
sometimes  bloody ;  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
affected  parts  dull  red  or  livid ;  the  substance 
of  the  lungs  dark,  and  more  dense ;  the  organ 
tearing  more  easily  than  in  health;  the  blood 
in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  dark  ;  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach  often  congested. — Investi- 
gation has  long  been  baffled  in  the  attempt  to 
find  the  cause  of  this  epidemic.  Its  general 
progress  is  almost  invariably  from  east  to  west, 
sometimes  turning  northward  or  southward.  It 
crosses  the  ocean  as  steadily  and  rapidly  as  the 
land;  and  in  the  recurrence  in  1S43,  in  New 
York,  some  were  disposed  to  attribute  its  se- 
verity to  the  influence  of  cold,  humid  weather, 
along  with  the  recent  introduction  of  the  Croton 
water,  until  it  was  found  that  ships'  crews  had 
been  visited  by  it  in  various  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  resemblance  in  its  course  to  that 
of  Asiatic  cholera  is  strong,  and  it  has  directly 
preceded  and  also  followed  that  disease.  It  has 
been  known  to  make  the  circuit  of  nearly  or 
quite  the  entire  globe.  Prevailing  usually  about 
6  weeks  in  any  locality,  until  it  exhausts  its 
proper  material,  it  affects  about  equally  both 
sexes,  all  ages  (though  most  frequently  between 
those  of  16  and  60),  and  all  varieties  of  tempera- 
ment and  occupation ;  it  is  not  contagious  in  any 
degree,  and  not  to  be  kept  at  bay  by  the  disin- 
fectants thus  far  used ;  it  attacks  even  the  in- 
ferior animals,  and  sometimes  these  first  of  all. 
It  has  more  frequently  followed  or  attended 
seasons  of  severe  cold,  or  damp  and  changeable 
weather ;  but  it  has  appeared  in  mild  and  dry 
summers,  and  sometimes  as  severely  as  in  the 
winter  or  spring.  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
traced  to  prevalence  of  any  winds,  to  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  to  electricity. 
Yet  the  cause  is  unquestionably  a  peculiar  irri- 
tant of  some  kind  in  the  air.  This  fact  the 
Italian  physicians  recognized  in  1775,  when,  im- 
puting the  disease  to  atmospheric  influence, 
they  gave  it  its  present  name.  Dr.  Graves  sug- 
gested some  "  telluric  influence ;"  Prout,  the 
diffusion  of  selenium  along  with  sulphur  in  the 
air,  thrown  out  of  volcanoes;  and  more  recently 
the  cause  has  been  imagined  to  be  the  spread  of 
minute  animalcules  or  microscopic  fungi,  which 
are  supposed  to  excite  the  mucous  irritation  ob- 
served. None  of  these  views  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  but  all  the  facts  touching  the  disease 
lend  probability  to  the  more  recent  suggestion, 
that  the  peculiar  irritant  is  ozone,  this  modified 
or  active  oxygen  being  a  very  variable  ingre- 
dient in  the  atmosphere,  and  supposed  by  its 
excess  to  originate  influenza,  while  its  absence  is 
attended  by  Asiatic  cholera.    It  is  certain  that 
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all  debilitating  excesses,  fatigue,  cold,  &c,  may 
during  the  epidemic  act  as  immediate  procuring 
causes  of  the  attack ;  and  that  at  such  period  the 
vital  forces  should  be  carefully  husbanded. — 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  may  usually  be 
simple,  being  essentially  that  of  catarrh  or  mild 
bronchitis,  with,  however,  more  support,  and 
little  if  any  depletion.  Bleeding  is  very  rarely 
beneficial,  and  if  resorted  to  should  be  slight  and 
carefully  watched.  At  the  outset,  diaphoretics 
should  be  given  to  restore  action  of  the  skin, 
and  mild  cholagogues  and  laxatives  to  remove 
disordered  secretions.  The  moderately  stimu- 
lant diaphoretics,  as  the  camphor  mixture,  or 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  are  best.  If  the 
attack  be  more  severe,  a  full  dose  of  calomel  or 
of  blue  pill,  with  James's  powder,  may  be  given 
at  bedtime,  followed  in  the  morning  by  oil  or 
senna.  The  diaphoretics  may  then  be  admin- 
istered, with  ipecacuanha  or  a  few  drops  of 
antimonial  wine  added,  so  long  as  the  fever  is 
high,  once  in  3  or  4  hours.  A  warm  bath  at 
bedtime  is  very  useful ;  and  whenever  heat  is 
high,  the  surface  may  with  advantage  be  spong- 
ed with  tepid  water,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
a  chill ;  ventilation  should  be  thorough.  Should 
the  cough  be  severe,  the  antimonial  wine  may 
be  increased,  with  demulcents ;  or  an  emetic 
of  eupatorium  should  be  given,  mustard  or 
fomentations  being  applied  to  the  chest  when 
the  pulmonic  symptoms  are  severe.  Other  com- 
plications will  require  appropriate  treatment. 
Blisters  to  the  throat  have  been  found  injurious. 
After  the  decline  of  the  fever,  the  supporting 
diaphoretics  only  should  be  given,  with  spong- 
ing, and  care  of  the  condition  of  the  bowels, 
and  perhaps  the  cough ;  and  restorative  tonics 
6hould  be  commenced  as  early  as  the  symptoms 
will  allow.  The  infusion  of  eupatorium,  which 
taken  warm  is  a  good  diaphoretic  in  the  at- 
tack, serves,  when  taken  cold,  as  a  useful  resto- 
rative in  recovery.  In  this  stage  the  diet  may 
be  more  supporting ;  but  care  is  necessary. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  a  written  charge 
or  accusation  made  against  an  alleged  offender, 
stating  some  violation  of  law,  before  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  try  the  same.  This 
process  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  writ 
of  quo  warranto,  and  it  is  common  to  speak  of 
it  as  an  "  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo 
warranto?'1  It  is  in  substance,  and  to  some 
extent  in  form,  an  indictment  of  the  party; 
but  an  indictment  can  be  found  only  by  a 
grand  jury,  whereas  an  information  is  filed  by 
an  attorney  of  the  state  or  United  States,  or 
other  competent  law  officer,  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Informations  are  sometimes  filed  for 
public  purposes ;  but  more  often,  in  the  United 
States,  by  some  private  prosecutor,  who  uses 
the  name  of  the  attorney-general  to  ascertain 
his  rights,  or  obtain  redress  for  some  wrong. 
Although  criminal  in  form,  they  are  in  their 
nature  civil  proceedings.  When  moved  by  a 
private  person  for  his  own  purposes,  he  is 
called  "a  relator,"  and  the  case  is  entitled: 
"Information  of  A.  B.,  attorney -general,  ex  re- 


latione of  C.  D.  against  E.  F."  But  no  such  use  of 
an  information  was  known  to  the  common  law, 
as  it  springs  altogether  from  statute  provision ; 
first,  from  the  statute  9  Anne,  ch.  20,  and  after- 
ward by  various  state  statutes  in  this  country, 
and  by  adjudication  founded  upon  the  statute 
of  Anne,  in  states  in  which  there  is  no  statute 
provision  respecting  it.  The  general  purpose 
of  informations  is  to  inquire  into  alleged  usur- 
pations of,  or  intrusion  into,  or  unlawful  claim 
or  exercise  of  official  or  corporate  powers  or 
franchises.  Thus,  they  are  often  brought  against 
banks,  alleging  that  they  unlawfully  exercise 
banking  privileges,  when  the  real  question  is, 
not  whether  they  possess  these  powers  or  priv- 
ileges, because  they  have  been  expressly  con- 
ferred by  the  legislature,  but  whether  they 
have  not  forfeited  their  charters  by  misconduct. 
So  an  information  may  issue  against  a  medical 
school,  to  try  its  right  of  granting  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  with  a  corresponding 
diploma;  or  against  the  mayor  of  a  city,  to 
determine  whether  he  has  the  right  to  admit 
freemen.  The  most  important  question  is,  how 
far  informations  will  be  granted  to  try  questions 
which  may  be  considered  as  of  private  right 
rather  than  public  right.  The  court  of  king's 
bench  refused  to  grant  one  against  Sir  "William 
Lowther,  to  try  the  question  whether  he  had 
the  right  to  set  up  a  warren,  because  it  was  of 
a  private  nature;  and  this  principle  has  been 
applied  with  some  severity  in  England.  Here, 
however,  informations  are  used  very  freely,  to 
determine  questions  relating  exclusively  to  pri- 
vate corporations,  as  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, &c.  But  the  following  distinction  is 
usually  taken.  An  attorney-general  may  file 
what  information  he  will,  ex  officio,  without 
first  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  court ;  but  if 
the  information  is  from  the  relation  of  a  private 
party,  to  try  a  private  right,  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived by  the  court,  nor  will  process  issue 
thereon,  until  the  leave  of  the  court  has  been 
obtained  to  file  the  same.  In  general  the  court 
will  not  grant  this  leave  where  an  adequate 
remedy  at  law  is  open  to  the  relator ;  as  where 
one  sought  an  information  against  a  turnpike 
corporation  for  going  unlawfully  through  his 
land.  The  court  will  sometimes  hear  and  de- 
cide the  whole  case  on  motion  and  argument ; 
but  if  there  be  any  question  of  fact,  they  will 
usually  send  the  case  to  a  jury.  In  general, 
they  will  refuse  an  information,  or  determine 
otherwise  against  the  relator,  where  there  has 
been  long  and  negligent  delay,  or  persons 
from  whom  title  is  derived  are  dead,  or  per- 
sons having  adverse  title  or  interest  have  long 
acquiesced  in  the  alleged  usurpation. 

INFUSORIA,  the  name  formerly  given  to 
numberless  kinds  of  microscopic  animalcules,  ' 
the  most  minute  of  created  beings,  so  called 
from  their  being  especially  abundant  in  water 
infused  with  vegetable  matter.  From  their  ex- 
hibiting the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life,  they 
were  grouped  together  under  the  division  proto- 
zoa ;  but  such  a  division,  supposed  to  differ  from 
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all  other  animals  in  producing  no  eggs,  does  not 
exist  in  nature.  Many  are  ascertained  to  be 
locomotive  algae  or  sea  weeds ;  others  are  acepha- 
lous mollusks,  embryonic  worms,  or  Crustacea. 
(See  Animalcules.) 

INGELHEIM,  Nieder  and  Ober,  two  vil- 
lages on  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Mentz, 
belonging  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, noted  for  their  historical  associations, 
especially  Nieder  Ingelheim,  on  account  of  a 
palace  built  there  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  which 
he  and  some  of  his  successors  held  diets,  but  the 
last  ruins  of  which  crumbled  in  1831.  The  old 
church  at  Ober  Ingelheim  also  contains  many 
tombs  aud  memorials  attributed  to  the  times 
of  Charlemagne.  The  red  wines  of  Ingelheim 
enjoy  a  high  reputation. 

IH6EMANN,  Bernhard  Severin,  a  Danish 
poet  and  novelist,  born  in  Torkildstrup,  in  the 
isle  of  Falster,  May  28,  1789.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  was  educated  with 
the  greatest  care.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Copenhagen,  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1811,  and  gained  an  academic  prize  for  a  disser- 
tation on  poetry  and  eloquence  in  1812.  He 
had  produced  two  other  collections  of  poems, 
a  romantic  epopee  entitled  the  "Black  Knights," 
and  several  dramas,  as  "  Masaniello''  and  "  Blan- 
ca,"  when  iu  1S18  and  1819  he  travelled  in 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and 
became  intimately  associated  with  Tieck.  On 
his  return  he  published  two  new  volumes  of 
brief  poems,  entitled  Eeisehjren  ("Songs  of 
Travel,"  1820).  Applying  himself  to  the  old 
national  traditions,  he  produced  numerous  his- 
torical romances  in  imitation  of  those  of  Sir 
"Walter  Scott,  as  Waldemar  Seier  (M  Waldemar 
the  Victorious,"  1826),  Erik  Mowed1*  Barn- 
dom  ("  Childhood  of  Erik  Menved,"  1828),  and 
Kong  Erik  og  de  EredlOse  ('"  King  Erik  and  the 
Outlaws,"  1833),  which  have  been  translated  into 
English ;  and  poems  on  historical  subjects,  as 
Waldemar  den  Store  og  Tians  Ma>nd  (*'  Walde- 
mar the  Great  and  his  Men,"  1824),  Dronning 
Margareta  ("  Queen  Margaret,"  1S36),  and 
Hotyer  Danske  (1837).  Since  1S22  Ingemann 
has  been  professor  of  esthetics  and  Danish 
literature  in  the  academy  of  Soroe  near  Copen- 
hagen. He  excels  especially  as  a  lyrical  poet. 
His  complete  works  have  been  published  at 
Copenhagen  (39  vols.,  18#T— 56). 

INGENHOUSZ,  Johannes,  a  Dutch  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  born  in  Breda  in  1730,  died 
at  Bowood,  England,  Sept.  7,  1799.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  country,  and  practised 
there  some  time  as  a  physician.  In  1767  he 
went  to  London  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  new  mode  of  inoculation.  Having 
been  recommended  to  the  Austrian  ambassador 
by  Sir  John  Pringle,  president  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, he  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  the  following 
year  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  imperial 
family.  For  his  services  on  that  occasion  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  titles  of  aulic  councillor 
and  imperial  physician,  and  a  pension  for  life  of 
£600.     From  Vienna  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in 


the  spring  of  1769,  and  afterward  revisited  Hol- 
land and  Germany.  In  1776  he  returned  to 
England.  Most  of  his  essays  were  published  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions." 

IXGERSOLL,  Jared,  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1749,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Oct.  21,  1822.  His  father,  who  had  been 
in  1761-2  appointed  stampmaster-general  for 
New  England  under  the  obnoxious  stamp  act, 
was  forced  by  the  indignant  populace  to  resign 
his  office,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  ad- 
miralty judge  for  Pennsylvania,  removing  to 
Philadelphia.  The  son,  having  been  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1766,  went  to  London,  was 
entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  passed  5 
years  in  the  study  of  law.  The  American  revo- 
lution breaking  out  while  he  was  still  in  Lon- 
don, he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  al- 
though the  son  of  a  loyalist.  He  went  from 
London  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  18 
months,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Returning  home,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  where  he  won  almost  immedi- 
ately a  prominent  position  as  a  lawyer.  In  1787 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  convention  which  framed 
the  U.  S.  constitution.  Twice  attorney-general 
of  the  state,  he  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  appointment  of  chief 
judge  of  the  federal  court  was  tendered  to  him 
and  declined.  He  was  in  1S12  the  federal  can- 
didate for  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  Philadelphia  co. — 
Charles  Jared,  an  American  statesman,  law- 
yer, and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  horn  in 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  3,  1782.  After  finishing  his 
collegiate  course  he  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practise  before  he  became  of  age.  He 
now  travelled  in  Europe,  became  attached  to 
the  American  embassy  to  France,  and  subse- 
quently made  a  tour  through  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  continent  with  the  Hon.  Rufus  King, 
the  minister.  Returning  home,  he  was  in  1S05 
appointed  by  Gov.  McKean  of  Pennsylvania  to 
an  unimportant  office.  In  1811  he  was  as  a 
democrat  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  state 
legislature.  In  1812,  however,  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  first  taking  his  seat  in  May,  1813. 
He  was  again  a  candidate  in  1S14,  and  was  de- 
feated. In  1S15  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Madison  H.  S.  district  attorney  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, an  office  which  he  held  until  he  was  re- 
moved in  1S29  by  Gen.  Jackson.  The  reasons 
for  Gen.  Jackson's  action  in  this  matter  being 
satisfactorily  explained,  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  administration  of  that 
president.  Shortly  after  his  removal,  Mr.  In- 
gersoll was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a  member  of  the  canal  and 
internal  improvement  convention  which  assem- 
bled at  Harrisburg  in  1825,  and  of  the  reform 
convention  which  sat  in  Harrisburg  in  1837  and 
in  Philadelphia  in  1838.  He  was  successively 
reelected  to  congress  in  1S40,  '42,  and  '44,  as 
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the  representative  of  one  of  the  districts  of 
■which  the  county  of  Philadelphia  was  then 
composed.  In  1847  he  was  nominated  by  Pres- 
ident Polk  as  U.  S.  minister  to  France,  but  his 
nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
Since  then  he  has  resided  in  Philadelphia,  tak- 
ing no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  He 
has  been  a  voluminous  writer;  his  principal 
works  are :  "  Chiouyira,"  a  poem  (1800) ;  "  Edwy 
and  Elgiva,"  a  tragedy  (1801) ;  M  Inchiquin  the 
Jesuit's  Letters"  (1810);  "Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Second  "War  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Great  Britain"  (4  vols.  8vo., 
1845-52).  It  is  understood  that  he  has  now 
(1860)  ready  for  the  press  a  work  of  considerable 
size  and  importance,  entitled  "A  History  of  the 
Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United  States." — 
Joseph  Reed,  LL.D.,  D.O.L.  Oxon.,  an  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  lawyer,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1786, 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1804, 
and  then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  subsequently  entered  upon  its  practice  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1809  he  published  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Latin  of  Roccus's  tracts  De 
Navibus  et  Naulo  and  De  Assecuratione.  He 
was  for  many  years  actively  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice.  In 
1835,  '6,  and  '7  he  occupied  a  seat  in  congress  as 
the  representative  of  Philadelphia,  but  declined 
a  reelection.  In  1841,  however,  he  again  ac- 
cepted a  nomination  as  a  whig,  was  reelected, 
and  during  the  prolonged  discussions  in  congress 
of  the  tariff  question  and  other  measures  he 
took  an  active  part,  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
protection.  Mr.  Ingersoll  continued  to  repre- 
sent the  same  constituency  until  March,  1849. 
By  President  Fillmore  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  the  court  of  St.  James.  Returning  home 
after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  term  of 
office,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  now  resides 
in  Philadelphia. 

INGHAM,  a  S.  co.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  drained  by  the  head  waters' of  Grand 
river  and  by  several  smaller  streams ;  area,  560 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,631.  It  has  a  nearly 
level  surface,  timbered  with  sugar  maple,  beech, 
&c,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  94,721  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  88,577  of 
-wheat,  62,756  of  oats,  28,447  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
8,837  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  churches,  2 
newspaper  offices,  and  2,936  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Coal  and  iron  ore  have  been 
found  in  the  county.     Capital,  Mason. 

INGIIIRAMI,  Tommaso,  surnamed-FEDKA,  an 
Italian  scholar,  born  in  Volterra,  Tuscany,  in 
1470,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  6,  1516.  In  his  infan- 
cy his  family  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  ven- 
geance of  political  opponents  to  Florence,  where 
he  was  protected  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  by 
•whose  advice  he  went  to  Rome  when  13  years 
old.  Here,  having  undertaken  to  act  the  part 
of  Phasdra  in  Seneca's  "  Hippolytus,"  and  some 
of  the  machinery  having  broken  down  during 
the  performance  of  the  play,  Inghirami  enter- 
tained the  audience  till  the  injury  had  beeu  repair- 


ed by  the  recitation  of  extempore  Latin  poetry. 
The  multitude  at  once  saluted  him  with  the  title 
of  Fedra,  which  name  be  ever  after  retained. 
Alexander  VI.  made  him  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  he  afterward  became  professor  of  rhetoric. 
In  1495  he  accompanied  the  papal  nuncio  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  created 
him  count  palatine  and  poet  laureate.  Julius 
II.  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and 
pontifical  secretary.  His  most  important  works 
are,  a  "Defence  of  Cicero,"  "Compendium  of 
Rom  an  Hi  story, "  and  "  Commentary  on  Horace." 

INGLIS,  Henry  David,  a  Scottish  traveller 
and  author,  better  known  by  his  now,  deplume 
of  H.  Derwent  Conway,  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1795,  died  in  London,  March  20, 1835.  He  was 
educated  for  commercial  pursuits,  but  abandoned 
them  for  literature  and  travel.  His  first  work, 
"  Tales  of  Ardennes,"  was  received  with  great 
favor,  and  followed  by  "  Solitary  Walks  through 
Many  Lands,"  which  was  equally  successful. 
His  "Travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden,"  and 
"Tour  through  Switzerland,  France,  and  the 
Pyrenees,"  appeared  soon  afterward  in  Con- 
stable's "  Miscellany."  Meanwhile  he  edited  a 
newspaper  at  Chesterfield,  which  he  relinquished 
for  fresh  wanderings  on  the  continent,  and  on 
his  return  published  "Spain  in  1830"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1831),  a  work  of  considerable  value.  After 
a  short  trial  of  journalism  in  the  island  of  Jer- 
sey, he  visited  Ireland,  recording  his  experiences 
in  "A  Journey  throughout  Ireland  in  1834"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1834).  Mr.  Inglis's  other  works  are : 
"The  New  Gil  Blaf,  or  Pedro  of  Pefiaflor;" 
"The  Tyrol,  with  a  Glance  at  Bavaria"  (8vo., 
1834);  "The  Channel  Islands,  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Alderney,  &c."  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1835);  and 
"  Rambles  in  the  Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote," 
originally  published  serially  in  the  "New 
Monthly  Magazine." 

INGLIS,  Sir  John  Eardlet  Wilmot,  a  Brit- 
ish soldier,  born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1816.  He 
is  a  son  of  the  late  John  Inglis,  bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Entering  the  army  in  1833,  he  served 
with  the  32d  foot  in  Canada  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1837,  and  was  subsequently  ordered  to 
India,  where  he  took  part  in  the  Punjaub  cam- 
paign of  1848-9.  He  led  one  of  the  columns 
of  attack  at  the  storming  of  Mooltan,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Gujerat,  Feb.  21,  1849. 
For  his  gallantry  in  the  latter  engagement  lie 
received  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  with  his  regiment  at  Lucknow  when  that 
city  was  besieged  by  the  mutineers  in  1857,  and 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  garrison.  The  heroic 
defence  of  Lucknow  made  Col.  Inglis's  name 
familiar  in  all  parts  of  England  and  America. 
He  received  for  his  services  the  brevet  of  major- 
general  in  1857,  and  was  made  knight  com- 
mander of  the  bath  in  1858. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  fortified  town  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Schutter,  35  m.  S.  W.  from 
Ratisbon,  and  the  principal  place  between  that 
city  and  Donauworth ;  pop.  12,000.     The  de- 
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fences  of  the  town  were  demolished  by  the 
French  after  a  3  months'  siege  in  1S00,  but 
were  restored  from  1827  to  1847  with  all  mod- 
ern improvements  of  fortification.  Its  Roman 
Catholic  university,  founded  in  1472,  and  long 
famous,  was  transferred  in  1800  to  Landshut. 
The  first  Jesuit  college  established  in  Germany 
was  founded  at  Ingolstadt  in  1555.  In  1632  the 
town  sustained  a  siege  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
INGRAHAM,  DrxcAN  Nathaniel,  an  Amer- 
ican naval  otEcer,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec. 
6, 1S02.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
in  Jan.  1S12,  and  became  a  captain,  Sept.  14, 
1855.  While  in  command  of  the  sloop  of  war 
St.  Louis  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  arrived  at 
Smyrna,  June  22,  1S53,  and  upon  anchoring  was 
informed  by  the  American  consul  that  Martin 
Koszta,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  but  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
prisoner  on  board*  the  Austrian  brig  of  war 
Hussar,  then  lying  near  the  St.  Louis.  Capt. 
Ingraham  immediately  went  on  board  the  Hus- 
sar, had  an  interview  with  Koszta,  and  learned 
that  he  had  resided  a  year  and  11  months  in 
New  York,  where  he  took  the  usual  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  in  July,  1852, 
and  was  in  possession  of  a  legalized  copy  of  a 
declaration  which  he  then  made  of  his  inten- 
tion to  become  an  American  citizen ;  that  he 
had  come  to  Smyrna  from  Is  ew  York  on  busi- 
ness, intending  soon  to  return ;  that  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  21,  while  seated  on  the  Ma- 
rina of  Smyrna,  he  was  seized  by  a  party  of 
armed  Greeks,  employed  by  the  Austrian  con- 
sul-general, thrust  into  a  boat,  and  carried  on 
board  the  Hussar,  where  he  was  held  in  close 
confinement.  Capt.  Ingraham  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  letter  upon  the  subject  to  Mr.  Brown, 
the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  in 
Constantinople,  who  officially  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  surrender  of  Koszta  should  be 
demanded.  Capt.  Ingraham  accordingly,  on 
July  2,  at  8  A.  M.,  demanded  of  the  Austrian 
commander  the  release  of  Koszta  by  4  P.  M., 
declaring  that  he  would  otherwise  take  him  by 
force.  At  this  time  a  steamer  was  lying  near 
the  Hussar  ready  to  carry  the  prisoner  to  Tri- 
este. At  11  o'clock  the  Austrian  consul-gen- 
eral proposed,  though  under  a  protest,  to  deliver 
Koszta  into  the  hands  of  the  French  consul,  to 
be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the 
consuls  of  the  United  States  and  Austria,  and 
not  to  be  delivered  without  their  joint  order. 
In  the  agreement  drawn  up,  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States  and  Austria,  and  the  consuls  of 
ilie  two  powers,  were  to  give  their  assent  to 
the  delivery  of  Koszta.  As  this  proposition 
gave  sufficient  assurance  of  the  personal  safe- 
ty of  Koszta,  Capt.  Ingraham  accepted  it,  and 
the  Hungarian  was  soon  set  at  liberty  and 
returned  to  the  United  States.  This  "affair 
was  elaborately  discussed  at  Washington,  be- 
tween M  Hulsemann,  the  charge  d'affaires  of 
Austria,  and  Mr.  Marcy,.  secretary  of  state. 
The  conduct  of  Capt.  Ingraham  was  fully  ap- 
proved 'by  the  government,  and  congress  by 


joint  resolution,  Aug.  4,  1854,  requested  the 
president  to  present  a  medal  to  him  for  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion.  In  March,  1856,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and 
hydrography  of  the  navy  department,  which 
position  he  still  retains. 

INGRAHAM,  Joseph  H.,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1809.  After  a 
brief  experience  of  mercantile  life  he  became  a 
teacher  in  Washington  college,  near  Natchez, 
Miss.,  and  in  1836  published  his  first  book,  "The 
South-West,  by  a  Yankee."  Thenceforth  he 
embarked  in  an  active  literary  career,  produc- 
ing in  rapid  succession  "Lafitte."  '-Burton,  or 
the  Sieges,"  "Captain  Kyd,"  "The  Dancing 
Feather,"  and  a  number  of  other  romances, 
some  of  which  attained  a  large  circulation. 
Several  years  ago  he  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  he  is 
now  rector  of  a  parish  and  of  St.  Thomas's  Hall, 
an  academy  for  boys,  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
His  last  important  works  are  the  "Prince  of 
the  House  of  David"  (12mo.,  ISiew  York,  1855) 
and  the  "Pillar  of  Fire"  (12mo.,  1859). 

INGRES,  Jeax  Domixique  Auguste,  a  French 
historical  painter,  born  in  Montauban,  Sept.  15, 
1781.  He  was  intended  for  a  musician,  but 
having  persuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
study  painting,  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of 
David,  where  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
by  the  age  of  20  he  had  gained  in  two  succes- 
sive years  the  1st  and  2d  prizes  of  the  academy 
of  fine  arts.  In  1806  he  departed  for  Italy, 
where  he  passed  nearly  20  years,  abandoning, 
under  the  influence  of  a  close  study  of  Raphael 
and  the  old  masters,  the  dry,  classio  style  he  had 
acquired  from  David.  His  works  are  numer- 
ous, and  comprise  generally  serious  historical 
and  classical  subjects;  in  the  great  exhibition  of 
1855  at  Paris  an  entire  saloon  was  appropriaed 
to  them.  Many  are  in  the  Louvre,  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  one  of  the  apartments  of  which  is  painted 
his  "Apotheosis  of  Homer."  His  "Stratonice," 
painted  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  sold  in 
1853  for  40,000  francs.  Among  bis  latest  works 
is  the  "  Apotheosis  of  Napoleon  I.,"  painted  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  hotel  de  xille  in  Paris.  He 
has  painted  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished 
personages,  from  Napoleon  I.  downward.  In- 
gres is  adjudged  to  hold  a  middle  place  between 
the  classic  and  the  romantic  schools. 

INGRIANS,  a  tribe  in  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  belonging  to  the  Kare- 
lian branch  of  the  Finns,  now  reduced  to  about 
18,000,  in  about  200  small  and  wretched  villages. 
The  Ingrians  are  poor  and  ignorant,  but  begin  to 
assimilate  more  with  the  Russians;  and  many 
have  recently  forsaken  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  is  that  of  the  majority,  for  the  Greek 
church.  The  Ingrians  derive  their  name  from 
the  river  Inger  or  Ischora.  The  strip  of  land 
between  the  Neva,  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  the  Narva,  and  the  governments  of 
Pleskov  and  Novgorod,  was  called  Ingermann- 
land  or  Ingria  by  the  Swedes,  who  obtained 
possession  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
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century.  Reconquered  by  Peter  the  Gre.it,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18tl),  it  has  formed  since 
the  latter  part  of  that  century  the  greater  part 
of  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg. 

INGULPHUS,  a  learned  English  monk,  born 
in  London  about  1030,  died  at  the  monastery 
of  Croyland,  Dec.  17,  1109.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  particularly 
to  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  In  his 
boyhood  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Editha,  queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
afterward  became  his  patroness,  and  introduced 
him  to  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  during  that 
potentate's  visit  to  the  English  monarch.  On 
returning  to  the  continent  the  future  conqueror 
took  the  young  Saxon  in  his  train,  and  ulti- 
mately made  him  his  secretary.  In  1064  he 
resigned  office  at  the  court  of  Normandy,  and 
accompanied  Sigfrid,  duke  of  Mentz,  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  After  this  pilgrim- 
age he  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  in  Normandy,  where  he  remained  till 
1076,  when  he  was  invited  to  England  by  Wil- 
liam, and  appointed  abbot  of  Croyland,  which 
office  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
celebrated  Historia  Monasterii  Croylandensis, 
from  664  to  1089,  was  long  regarded  as  the 
work  of  Ingulphus,  but  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  the  production  of  a 
later  age.  A  translation  of  it  forms  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Bohn's  "Antiquarian  Library." 

INJUNCTION,  a  prohibitory  writ.  Courts 
of  equity  grant  relief  by  injunction  in  those 
cases  in  which,  but  for  their  interposition,  an 
equitable  right  would  be  infringed.  In  such  cases 
courts  of  law  can  afford  no  remedy,  for  they  can- 
not adjudicate  upon  an  equity,  and  are  powerless 
to  prevent  an  invasion  of  it.  Where  then  the 
rights  of  a  party  are  wholly  equitable  in  then- 
nature,  he  can  find  no  redress  in  the  common  law 
tribunals;  but  the  mere  existence  of  an  equitable 
element  in  a  suit  being  regarded  by  these  courts 
as  no  bar  to  their  procedure,  they  take  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  in  deciding  upon  the  legal  merits  of 
the  case,  disregard  the  equity,  because  its  recog- 
nition does  not  lie  within  their  competence  as 
courts  of  law.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that 
a  court  of  equity,  in  the  exercise  of  its  distinc- 
tive jurisdiction,  will  interpose  by  injunction  to 
protect  the  equity.  This  protection  consists  in 
restraining  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  the  com- 
mission or  continuance  of  some  act  of  the  defen- 
dant. An  injunction  is  defined  to  be  a  writ, 
framed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  commanding  an  act  which  the  court  re- 
gards as  essential  to  justice,  or  restraining  an 
act  which  it  esteems  contrary  to  equity  and 
good  conscience.  As  examples  of  those  cases 
where  relief  is  afforded  to  rights,  which  either 
are  wholly  equitable,  or  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  incapable  of  being  asserted  in 
courts  of  law,  may  be  cited  instances  in  which 
trustees  are  enjoined  from  using  their  legal 
title  to  oust  the  possession  of  those  who  are 
equitably  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  trust  estate ;  so  tenants  for  life  or  mort- 


gageors  in  possession,  who  are  not  punishable  at 
law  for  committing  waste,  will  be  enjoined  in 
equity  from  doing  so ;  and  again,  mortgageors 
in  possession,  though  in  some  sense  owners  of 
the  mortgaged  estate,  will  yet  be  restrained 
by  injunction  from  so  reducing  its  value  as  to 
impair  the  security  of  the  mortgagee.  The  ad- 
ministration and  marshalling  of  assets,  and  the 
marshalling  of  securities,  furnish  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  interposition  of  courts  of  equity  by 
injunction  to  control  the  proceedings  of  creditors 
and  others  at  law,  and  upon  principles  almost 
purely  of  an  equitable  nature. — A  second  class 
of  cases  includes  those  in  which  an  equitable 
element  is  involved,  but  the  matter  of  which 
otherwise  is  cognizable  at  law.  If  in  such  cases 
the  courts  of  law  have  already  taken  jurisdic- 
tion, a  court  of  equity  will  in  a  proper  case  re- 
strain their  further  procedure.  Thus,  when 
fraud,  accident,  or  mistake  rfcs  given  one  party 
to  the  suit  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  oppo- 
nent, an  equity  arises  in  favor  of  tho  latter 
which  will  be  protected  by  injunction.  For 
example,  the  defences  of  one  suitor  may  rest 
wholly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  equi- 
ty will  forbid  the  trial  until  the  defendant  has 
had  time  to  possess  himself  of  such  information ; 
or  where,  after  judgment  against  the  defendant 
at  law,  a  receipt  is  found,  showing  the  payment 
of  the  very  debt  upon  which  ho  has  been  con- 
demned, if  there  be  no  remedy  in  such  a  case 
at  law,  equity  will  enjoin,  and  so  prevent,  the 
execution  of  the  judgment.  Equity  will  also 
relieve  against  torts.  The  ground  of  interfer- 
ence here  is,  that  between  the  complete  right 
of  the  plaintiff  and  the  largest  remedy  which  ho 
can  receive  at  law  for  the  wrong  done  him, 
there  lies  an  equity  which  is  not  protected ;  this 
may  rest  either  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  mo- 
ney compensation  which  the  plaintiff  recovers, 
or  in  his  right  to  be  exempted  from  vexatious 
litigation.  The  equity  jurisdiction  in  these  cases 
is  most  frequently  exercised  in  respect  to  waste, 
nuisances,  and  infringements  of  patent  rights  and 
of  copyrights.  The  remedies  at  law  in  all  these 
cases  are  similar.  To  cite  alone  that  of  nui- 
sances, they  can  at  most  only  abate  or  afford 
compensation  for  existing  nuisances,  but  are  in- 
effectual to  prevent  such  as  are  threatened  or  in 
progress;  if,  however,  tho  complainant's  right 
be  clearly  admitted  or  established  at  law,  and 
the  nature  of  the  threatened  injury  be  such  that 
it  cannot  be  compensated  by  damages,  or  will  oc- 
casion a  constantly  recurring  grievance,  equity 
has  jurisdiction  to  enjoin.  Further,  as  examples 
of  the  equitable  relief  afforded  by  injunction,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  courts  of  equity  will  re- 
strain the  unjust  conveyance  of  real  property  or 
the  transfer  of  stocks  during  the  pendency  of 
suits  which  concern  them ;  they  will  forbid  the 
publication  of  private  papers,  letters,  or  manu- 
scripts ;  they  will  enjoin  a  husband's  transfer 
of  property  in  fraud  of  the  legal  or  equitable 
rights  of  the  wife  ;  and  will  compel  the  due  ob- 
servance of  personal  covenants  Avhere  thgrois  no 
effectual  remedy  at  law. — Iu  the  cases  thus  ro- 
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■viewed,  the  court  of  equity  issues  the  injunction 
by  its  remedial  writ.  The  judicial  writ  is  iu 
the  nature  of  an  execution,  and  issues  subse- 
quently to  a  decree  of  the  court.  Injunctions 
may  be  either  temporary,  when  they  are  granted 
for  a  limited  time,  or  until  the  filing  of  the  de- 
fendant's answer,  or  the  hearing  of  the  court; 
or  perpetual,  when  in  the  opinion  of  1he  court, 
after  a  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  the 
plaintiff  has  established  his  right  to  such  relief. 
INK,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  prepara- 
tions designed  for  producing  colored  letters  in 
writing  or  printing.  The  ink  of  the  ancients 
appears  to  have  been  of  similar  character  to  the 
solid  Chinese  or  India  ink — a  combination  of 
lampblack  with  glue  or  gum,  in  the  proportions, 
as  given  by  Dioscorides,  of  3  parts  of  the  former 
to  1  of  the  latter.  The  liquor  of  the  cuttle  fish 
is  also  stated  to  have  been  iu  use  for  ink  (Cicero, 
De  Natura;  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  64).  In  writ- 
ing, the  ancients  employed  the  preparations 
made  fluid,  using  a  style  with  a  split  point. 
Manuscripts  written  from  the  oth  to  the  12th 
century  are  generally  very  legible,  while  those 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  are  made  out 
with  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  discolora- 
tion of  the  ink.  This  is  owing  in  the  one  case 
to  the  permanent  quality  of  the  aucient  inks, 
which  were  of  the  nature  of  a  black  paint,  and 
also  to  the  use  of  parchment  and  of  a  porous  pa- 
per of  cotton  rags  which  absorbed  the  ink ;  and 
in  the  other  to  the  closer  quality  of  the  linen 
paper  of  the  later  period,  and  the  changeable 
nature  of  the  ink,  which  was  in  fact  a  dye  pre- 
pared from  nutgalls  and  sulphate  of  iron.  Paper 
bleached  with  excess  of  chlorine  would  cause 
this  kind  of  ink  to  be  discolored.  The  decay  of 
the  vegetable  portion  of  the  ink  would  cause 
the  color  to  fade,  and  ancient  writings  thus  ren- 
dered illegible  have  been  restored  by  careful 
application  of  an  infusion  of  galls.  In  an  essay 
on  the  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing,"  pri- 
vately printed  by  the  Philobiblon  society  in 
England,  1859,  it  is  stated:  "The  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  that  used  iu  the  middle  ages,  had 
a  consistency  much  thicker  than  that  at  present 
in  use ;  very  highly  gummed  when  applied  to 
papyrus,  parchment,  or  paper,  it  formed  letters 
in  relief,  as  if  they  were  embossed,  which  has 
given  rise  to  an  erroneous  conjecture  that  these 
writings  were  produced  by  a  sort  of  typographic 
process.  Black  ink  was  in  general  used  for 
manuscripts  and  charters.  The  basis  of  all  the 
black  inks  was  carbon  in  various  forms,  as  lamp- 
black. Bed  ink  was  generally  employed  for 
printing  initials  and  the  titles  of  books  and 
chapters;  hence  the  term  rubrics,  from  ruiriea, 
red.  At  Orleans  there  is  a  charter  of  Philip  I., 
dated  1090,  written  in  green  ink.  The  empe- 
rors signed  in  purple  ink  obtained  from  the 
tnurex;  gold  and  silver  inks  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed on  colored  parchments  or  purple  vellum. 
The  celebrated  codex  of  Upsal  is  written  with 
silver  ink  upon  violet  parchment,  the  initials 
and  some  passages  being  in  gold." — Though  the 
same  materials  were  used  for  several  centuries 
vol.  ix. — 34 


past  that  are  now  employed  for  the  best  inks, 
little  was  known  of  the  real  nature  of  the  com- 
pounds produced  until  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Lewis  and  of  Ribaucourt  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century ;  the  latter  published  an  interesting 
paper  containing  an  account  of  his  observations 
in  the  Annates  de  chimie  of  1798.  The  inks  from 
that  time  were  improved  ;  but  the  receipts  have 
until  recently  been  objectionable  from  the  intro- 
duction of  unnecessary  ingredients,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  necessity  of  employing  much  gum 
to  prevent  the  coloring  matter  from  subsiding ; 
this  renders  the  ink  thick  and  indisposed  to 
flow  freely  from  the  pen.  The  requisites  of  a 
good  writing  ink  are  permanency  of  character, 
close  adherence  to  the  paper,  a  good  color,  no 
tendency  to  mould,  and  a  proper  consistency. 
A  combination  of  nutgalls  with  sulphate  of  iron 
was  long  the  only  suitable  black  solution  known. 
The  galls  produce  probably  4  vegetable  princi- 
ples which  unite  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  viz., 
gallic  and  tannic  acids,  mucilage,  and  extractive 
matter.  The  acids  are  regarded  as  more  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  a  good  ink,  forming  with 
the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  copperas  a  tanno-gallate 
of  iron.  Of  the  3  causes  of  the  deterioration 
of  ink — mouldiness,  the  separation  of  the  black 
coloring  matter,  and  the  change  of  color — Dr. 
Bostock,  in  an  able  paper  in  the ."  Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  1830,  attributes  the  1st 
to  the  mucilage,  the  2d  to  the  extractive  matter, 
and  the  3d  to  the  tannin,  which  is  disposed  to 
decompose  and  thus  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  compound  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  The 
more  nearly  the  ink  approaches  the  composition 
of  a  gallate  of  iron,  the  more  permanent  he  re- 
gards it.  Several  of  the  receipts  require  long 
exposure  of  the  decoction  of  galls  to  the  air,  after 
this  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  water,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  convert  much  of  the  tannin  into 
gallic  acid.  Dr.  Bostock  recommends  that  the 
galls  should  be  macerated  for  some  hours  in  hot 
.vater,  and  the  fluid  filtered;  the  filtrate  should 
then  be  exposed  for  2  weeks  to  a  warm  atmo- 
sphere, when  any  fungoid  growth  that  forms 
must  be  removed;  and  the  infusion  being  made 
stronger  than  usually  directed,  no  addition  of 
mucilaginous  substance  will  be  required  to  give 
it  a  proper  consistency.  The  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  should  also  be  boiled  or  exposed 
some  time  to  the  air,  which  causes  a  portion  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  to  be  formed,  the  presence 
of  which  is  advantageous.  When  the  ink  be- 
comes thick  by  evaporation,  Dr.  Bostock  re- 
commends as  the  best  fluid  for  diluting  it  a 
strong  decoction  of  coffee.  The  receipts  for 
this  class  of  ink  alone  are  very  numerous.  That 
of  Booth  for  a  fine  black  ink  is:  Aleppo  galls 
12  lbs.,  sulphate  of  iron  4  lbs.,  gum  Arabic  3^ 
lbs.,  water  18  gallons;  the  bruised  galls  to  be 
exhausted  by  3  successive  boilings,  each  time 
with  a  reduced  quantity  of  water;  the  decoc- 
tion is  strained,  and  while  warm  the  solution  of 
the  gum  and  copperas,  also  warm,  is  to  be  add- 
ed, and  the  mixture  is  left  for  several  weeks  to 
deposit  its  sediment.     A  few  drops  of  creosote 
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added  will  prevent  mouldiness. — Among  the 
other  kinds  of  ink,  the  following  appear  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  The  blue  ink  lirst 
introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Stephens  of  London, 
remarkable  for  a  blue  color  which  soon  after 
drying  changes  to  deep  black,  for  perfect  fluidity, 
and  tenacious  adherence  to  the  paper,  is  a  tanno- 
gallate  of  iron  dissolved  in  sulphate  of  indigo, 
the  coloring  matter  thus  not  being  suspended 
as  in  the  ordinary  inks,  but  in  complete  so- 
lution. Another  variety,  also  invented  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to 
fade  by  continued  exposure  to  light,  and  to  re- 
cover its  hue  when  excluded  from  it,  is  made 
by  submitting  Prussian  blue  fur  two  days  or 
lunger  to  the  action  of  strong  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  washing  it  well  with  water 
till  all  acid  is  removed,  and  finally  dissolving  it 
in  oxalic  acid.  Hornung's  receipt  is  to  mix  4 
parts  of  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  with  750 
parts  of  water,  and  precipitate  with  4  parts  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  solution;  the  precipi- 
tate collected  is  washed  with  several  additions 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  drain  until  it  weighs 
about  200  parts ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  one  part 
of  oxalic  acid.  Runge's  ink,  remarkable  for  its 
clearness  and  fitness  for  steel  pens,  which  it  does 
not  corrode,  is  a  cheap  composition  prepared 
by  gradually  adding  one  part  of  solution  of 
chromate  of  potash  to  1,000  parts  of  a  strong 
cold  decoction  of  logwood,  22  lbs.  of  logwood 
being  boiled  down  with  water  to  14  gallons. 
The  ink  thus  made  is  very  black,  and  is  not 
affected  by  weak  acids,  nor  can  it  be  washed 
out  with  water.  Dr.  Normandy's  indelible 
writing  ink,  which  is  remarkably  permanent,  is 
made  by  grinding  24  lbs.  of  Frankfort  black 
with  mucilage,  obtained  by  adding  20  lbs.  of 
gum  to  60  gallons  of  water,  straining  through  a 
coarse  flannel,  then  adding  4  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  as  much  decoction  of  cochineal  and  sulphate 
of  indigo  as  will  give  the  required  shade.  Ber- 
zelius  invented  an  ink  which  he  regarded  as  the 
best  writing  ink  known,  and  also  nearly  indeli- 
ble; it  is  vanadic  acid  combined  with  ammonia 
and  mixed  with  infusion  of  galls. — Copying  inks, 
which  are  intended  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
writing  made  with  them  to  a  second  or  a  third 
sheet  moistened  and  pressed  upon  the  original, 
are  the  ferro-gallic  inks  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  gum  than  they  usually  contain,  and  a  portion 
beside  of  sugar  or  of  sugar  candy. — Red  ink 
may  be  made  by  the  receipt  of  Heusler,  which 
is  to  boil  2  oz.  Brazil  wood,  £  oz.  alum,  and  the 
same  of  crystals  of  tartar,  in  16  oz.  of  pure  wa- 
ter, till  it  is  reduced  one  half;  in  the  strained 
liquor  -J-  oz.  of  gum  Arabic  is  to  be  dissolved, 
and  a  tincture  added  made  by  digesting  1\ 
drams  of  cochineal  in  14  oz.  of  alcohol  of  spe- 
cific gravity  0.839.  Booth  employs  Brazil  wood 
2  oz.,  chloride  of  tin  ^  dram,  gum  Arabic  1 
dram,  water  32  oz.,  and  boils  down  to  16  oz. 
Various  receipts  may  be  found  for  different 
colored  inks,  but  there  is  little  use  for  them. 
They  are  generally  composed  of  coloring  matter 
held  in  suspension  by  thickening  the  liquid  with 


gum  Arabic.  The  nature  of  the  Chinese  or 
India  ink  has  been  already  noticed.  Proust 
states  that  lampblack  purified  by  potash  lye  and 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  refined  glue,  moulded 
and  dried,  makes  a  quality  of  this  ink  preferred 
by  artists  even  to  that  of  China.  Until  some 
recent  discoveries  it  was  supposed  that  this  ink 
used  with  acidulated  water  was  inattackable  by 
chemical  reagents  that  were  not  destructive  to 
the  paper. — The  so  called  indelible  or  marking 
inks  were  formerly  altogether  made  by  dissolv- 
ing nitrate  of  silver  in  water  and  adding  gum 
Arabic  and  sap  green,  and  were  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  pounce,  which  was  first  applied  to 
the  linen  on  the  spot  to  be  marked.  The  pounce 
was  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to 
which  gum  Arabic  was  added.  The  best  mark- 
ing inks  are  now  made  by  combining  the  two 
preparations  at  once,  and  bringing  out  the  color 
after  the  application  to  the  cloth  by  exposure  to 
heat.  A  good  ink  is  made  by  dissolving  7  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  12  of  water,  and  adding 
5  parts  of  gum  Arabic,  then  mixing  with  this  5 
parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  liquefied  in  10  of  am- 
monia ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  gradually  heated 
to  ebullition  in  a  flask,  when  it  becomes  very 
dark  and  of  the  proper  consistence.  Tartaric 
acid  is  sometimes  advantageously  employed  to 
produce  tartrate  of  silver,  as  by  the  following 
process:  n;trate  of  silver  is  triturated  in  a  mor- 
tar with  an  equivalent  of  desiccated  tartaric 
acid  ;  water  added  causes  crystals  of  tartrate  of 
silver  to  separate  with  liberation  of  nitric  acid; 
this  is  neutralized  by  careful  addition  of  ammo- 
nia, which  also  dissolves  the  tartrate  of  silver; 
the  preparation  is  then  thickened  with  gum, 
and  coloring  matter  is  added  at  pleasure.  The 
Italian  marking  ink  is  terchloride  of  gold  applied 
to  cloth  moistened  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
tin.  The  subject  of  indelible  inks  will  be  further 
treated  under  Nitrates. — Sympathetic  inks  are 
preparations  which  when  used  for  writing  leave 
no  visible,  or  at  least  only  colorless,  marks  upon 
the  paper.  These  are  afterward  brought  out  in 
colors  by  exposure  to  heat  or  to  moisture,  or  by 
application  of  other  substances.  By  the  ancients 
it  was  known  that  new  milk  or  the  milky  sap  of 
plants  might  be  so  used,  the  writing  with  it  be- 
ing made  visible  by  dusting  over  it  a  black 
powder.  The  property  of  writing  made  with 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  turn  black  by 
application  of  gaseous  or  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  known  in  the  17th  century,  and 
ascribed  to  magnetic  influences.  The  action 
was  afterward  styled  sympathetic,  and  the  name 
has  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  various  pre- 
parations of  this  nature.  The  materials  of  the 
common  ferro-gallic  inks  may  be  used  separately 
for  a  sympathetic  ink,  the  writing  being  done 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  and  washed 
over  with  that  of  the  galls,  as  the  writing  of 
some  old  manuscripts  is  now  occasionally  re- 
stored. A  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  copper 
used  for  writing  is  invisible  until  the  paper  is 
heated,  when  the  letters  are  seen  of  a  beautiful 
yellow,  disappearing  with  the  heat  that  devel- 
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oped  them.  The  salts  of  cobalt,  as  the  acetate, 
sulphate,  nitrate,  aud  chloride,  possess  a  similar 
property,  the  letters  appearing  blue.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  salt  of  nickel  renders  them  green. 
The  magic  or  chemical  landscapes  are  made  by 
the  use  of  these  metallic  salts.  The  sky  being 
painted  with  the  salt  of  cobalt  alone,  and  the 
foliage  with  the  same  mixed  with  nickel,  the 
application  of  heat  brings  them  out  in  their  ap- 
propriate colors.  A  winter  landscape,  with  the 
bare  trees  and  ground  covered  with  snow,  may 
thus~by  accession  of  warmth  be  clothed  with  the 
green  hues  of  summer. — Lithographers  employ 
an  ink  for  tracing  designs  on  paper,  which  are 
to  be  transferred  to  stone,  composed  of  shellac 
1|  oz.,  soap  2  oz.,  white  wax  3  oz.,  tallow  1  oz., 
a  strong  solution  of  gum  sandarach  3  table- 
spoonfuls,  and  lampblack ;  also  an  ink  for  tak- 
ing impressions  from  engraved  plates,  which 
are  to  be  transferred  to  stone,  composed  of  tal- 
low, wax,  and  soap,  each  4  oz.,  shellac  3  oz., 
gum  mastic  21  oz.,  black  pitch  1|  oz.,  and  lamp- 
black.— Printing  ink  is  a  preparation  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  inks  used  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  its  manufacture  demands  no  little 
skill  and  experience.  It  is  made  in  various 
methods,  not  always  with  the  same  materials, 
and  the  processes  are  often  kept  secret.  It 
should  be  of  a  soft  adhesive  character,  readily 
attaching  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  types,  and 
as  easily  transferred  in  part  to  the  paper  pressed 
upon  them,  conveying  in  a  clear  tint  the  exact 
6tamp.  Thus  spread  in  a  thin  film  and  pressed 
into  the  paper,  it  should  quickly  dry,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  so  incorporated  with  the  paper  as 
not  to  be  removable  by  mechanical  means,  while 
its  composition  insures  for  it  durability  and  a 
power  to  resist  the  action  of  chemical  agents  as 
well  as  atmospheric  influences.  While  disposed 
to  dry  readily  on  being  applied  to  paper,  it 
should  retain  its  softness  in  the  mass  and  while 
excluded  from  the  air,  and  in  this  condition  un- 
dergo no  change.  Its  ingredients  must  not  be 
of  a  corrosive  nature  to  injure  the  rollers  em- 
ployed in  spreading  it.  The  appearance  of  good 
ink  is  glossy  and  somewhat  oily;  its  texture 
smooth  without  grains;  and  its  tenacity  such 
as  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  finger  pressed 
against  it,  and  yet  leave  but  a  short  thread  sus- 
pended from  a  portion  taken  out.  The  usual 
materials  employed  in  its  manufacture  are  lin- 
seed oil,  rosin,  aud  coloring  matters.  Other  in- 
gredients are  sometimes  introduced,  as  soap  and 
slices  of  bread,  the  latter  intended  for  absorbing 
grease  that  remains  in  the  oil  when  it  is  long 
boiled.  Rosin  oil  is  largely  used  for  some  of 
the  cheaper  inks.  For  the  best  inks  the  linseed 
oil  is  selected  of  the  purest  quality,  and  this  is 
clarified  by  digesting  it  for  seme  hours  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  212°, 
and  then  washing  it  with  hot  water;  it  will 
then  dry  much  more  quickly.  The  oil  is  then 
boiled,  and  the  inflammable  vapors  that  rise  are 
ignited,  and  after  burning  a  few  minutes  a  cover 
is  placed  over  the  vessel,  extinguishing  the  flame. 
The  boiling  is  not  stopped  until  a  drop  taken 


out  and  placed  on  a  cold  surface  is  covered  with 
a  film  as  it  cools.  A  portion  of  rosin  is  then 
dissolved  in  the  oil,  the  quantity  depending  on 
the  degree  of  stiffness  the  ink  may  require; 
that  for  books  and  strong,  stiff  paper  bearing 
more  rosin,  and  receiving  in  consequence  more 
gloss,  than  the  ink  for  newspapers.  The  degree 
of  viscidity  given  to  the  oil  should  also  have 
reference  to  the  use  required  of  the  ink.  Lamp- 
black is  almost  universally  employed  as  the 
coloring  matter ;  and  much  care  is  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  this  article  to  obtain  it  for  this 
purpose  of  the  very  best  quality.  Other  car- 
bonaceous blacks  reduced  to  impalpable  pow- 
der are  sometimes  employed.  For  colored  inks 
various  pigments  are  introduced  instead.  The 
mixture  is  made  with  the  hot  compound  of  burnt 
oil  and  rosin  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  in  which  a 
revolving  shaft  with  arms  serves  as  a  stirrer. 
From  this  the  ink  is  drawn  off,  and  is  then 
ground  in  a  mill  until  the  ingredients  are  thor- 
oughly incorporated.  Various  receipts  may  be 
found  in  Ure's  "  Dictionary"  and  Muspratt's 
14  Chemistry"  for  printing  inks  of  other  mate- 
rials than  the  above.  For  ancient  processes  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Caneparius, 
De  Atramentis  cujuscumque  Generis  (Rotter- 
dam, 171 S). 

INKERMAN,  a  Russian  village  in  the  S.  of 
the  Crimen,  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  city,  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  and  35  m.  from 
Simferopol.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  rising 
several  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  above  the 
valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  crowned  by  massive 
walls  and  remains  of  towers,  which  prove  the 
former  importance  of  the  place.  The  side 
of  the  hill  is  pierced  by  numerous  artificial 
caves,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  resembling 
the  ruins  found  in  Idumaaa,  but  unlike  any 
others  in  Europe.  Near  by  is  a  church  simi- 
larly constructed.  The  caves  were  probably 
made  by  the  persecuted  Arians,  and  were  after- 
ward occupied  by  Christian  cenobites,  as  is 
shown  by  the  paintings,  chapels,  and  remains 
of  altars  found  in  them.  Inkerman  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Ctenos  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  On  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  on  the 
side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  the  ruins,  a  great 
battle  was  fought,  Nov.  5,  1854,  between  the 
Russians  and  the  allied  French  and  English. 
The  Russians  lost  in  killed  3,011  and  wounded 
5,997;  the  English  462  killed  and  2,143  wound- 
ed ;  the  French  389  killed  and  1,337  wounded. 

INMAN,  Henry,  an  American  artist,  born  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1801,  died  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Jan.  17,  1846.  From  early  boy- 
hood he  manifested  a  taste  for  art,  and  about  the 
year  1812  his  parents  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  enabled  to  study  drawing.  In  1814 
a  cadet's  warrant  was  procured  for  him,  and 
be  was  preparing  to  enter  the  West  Point  acad- 
emy when  Jarvis  the  portrait  painter  offered 
to  receive  him  as  a  pupil,  and  he  was  bound  an 
apprentice  for  7  years.  He  was  soon  able  to 
work  upon  the  same  canvasses  with  his  teacher, 
whom   he  accompanied   to  New  Orleans  and 
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other  cities.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship lie  devoted  himself  to  portrait 
painting.  After  a  successful  career  in  New- 
York  lie  removed  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  he  had  purchased  an  estate  ; 
but  he  soon  returned  to  New  York,  which  was 
thereafter  his  permanent  place  of  residence. 
Among  his  most  characteristic  portraits  are 
those  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Bishop  White, 
and  Jacob  Barker.  lie  painted  also  landscape, 
genre,  and  history.  In  1844  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health  led  him  to  visit  England,  where  lie 
was  the  guest  of  Wordsworth,  whose  portrait 
he  painted,  and  at  whose  suggestion  he  executed 
his  "  Rydal  Water,"  near  the  poet's  residence. 
During  his  residence  in  England  he  also  painted 
portraits  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Lord  Chancellor  Cot- 
tenham,  and  Macaulay.  On  his  return  to  New 
York  in  1845  ho  commenced  the  execution  of  a 
commission  from  congress  to  furnish  a  series  of 
historical  paintings  for  the  national  capitol. 
He  was  engaged  upon  the  first  of  these,  repre- 
senting the  cabin  of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  wilds 
of  Kentucky,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  collec- 
tion of  127  of  his  paintings  was  exhibited  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  children. 

INN  (anc.  (Emm),  the  largest  Tyrolese  river, 
one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube, 
rises  out  of  the  small  lake  of  Longhino  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Longhino,  one  of  the  E.  declivities 
of  the  Septimer  Alps,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Maloia  and  on  the  S.  E.  slope  of  the  Engadine, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet,  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Grisons,  crosses  the  Grisons 
frontier  above  the  gorge  of  Finstermuntz,  and 
enters  the  Tyrol  by  a  narrow  valley,  through 
whose  northern  district,  particularly  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Inn  valleys,  it  runs  with  great  im- 
petuosity to  the  border  of  S.  E.  Bavaria,  which 
it  crosses  at  Eichelwang.  After  a  course  of 
about  100  m.  in  the  Tyrol,  it  runs  N.  and  then 
E.  for  about  90  m.  through  Bavaria  to  Braunau 
in  Austria,  whence  it  flows  in  a  N.  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and 
Austria,  until  it  joins  the  Danube  near  Passau, 
after  an  entire  course  of  about  300  m.  Steam- 
boats ply  on  the  Inn,  and  (since  1857)  on  its 
largest  tributary  the  Salzach.  The  most  impor- 
tant towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Inn  are  Kufstein 
and  Innspruck.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Engadine,  which  is  situated  near  the  sources 
and  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  is  also 
called  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  where  in 
the  Romansch  language,  which  is  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants,  the  name  of  the  river  is  On. 

INN  has  been  judicially  defined  as  u  a  house 
where  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  every 
thing  which  he  has  occasion  for  while  on  his 
way."  It  is  sometimes  important  to  determine 
whether  a  house  be  an  inn  and  the  master  an 
innkeeper,  because  of  the  legal  rights,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  peculiar  and 
stringent  liabilities,  of  an  innkeeper.  It  is 
clear  that  while  a  sign  is  the  usual  and  proper 
evidence  that  a  house  is  an  inn,  it  is  neither  es- 
sential to  an  inn  nor  the  only  evidence  of  it. 


A  mere  coffee  house,  or  an  eating  room,  is  not 
an  inn.  Neither  is  a  boarding  house;  but  the 
distinction  between  a  boarding  house  and  an 
inn  is  not  always  easy,  in  fact  or  in  law  ;  and 
it  is  the  more  difficult,  because  the  same  house 
maybe  an  inn  as  to  some  persons  within  it,  and 
a  boarding  house  as  to  others.  The  best  test  of 
this  question  Ave  apprehend  to  be  the  transient- 
ness  or  the  fixedness  of  the  alleged  guest.  The 
old  law  constantly  held  that^aninn  is  for  the 
benefit  transienthim.  By  this  is  not  meant 
that  a  guest  of  an  inn  loses  his  rights,  or  that 
the  innkeeper  loses  his  rights  over  him,  if  the 
guest  remains  a  long  time  in  the  inn,  provided 
he  remains  there  as  in  an  inn;  and  he  does  so, 
if  he  makes  no  contract,  and  comes  under  no 
obligation,  to  stay  a  moment  longer  than  he 
chooses  to.  If  he  goes  to  an  inn,  occupies  his 
room,  and  takes  his  meals,  with  the  right  at  any 
moment  of  going  away,  and  of  paying  for  what 
he  has  had  up  to  that  moment,  and  nothing 
more,  he  continues  to  be  a  guest  although  he 
remain  there  a  year  or  years.  But  if,  upon 
going  there,  or  at  any  time  afterward,  he  makes 
a  bargain  by  force  of  which  he  must  stay  at  least 
so  long,  whether  it  be  a  week  or  a  mouth,  he  is 
no  longer  a  "  transient  person,"  and  therefore 
loses  the  yieculiar  character  of  a  guest  at  an  inn. 
And  it  has  been  held,  that  he  remains  as  a 
guest  at  an  inn,  although  he  expects  to  stay  a 
certain  time,  and  a  price  is  agreed  upon  accord- 
ingly, but  to  be  more  if  the  guest  sees  lit  to  go 
earlier.     (7  Cushing,  417.) 

INNKEEPER.  Public  policy  imposes  upon 
an  innkeeper  a  heavy  responsibility,  as  has 
been  intimated  in  the  articles  Bailment  and 
Inn.  It  seems  to  be  settled  law,  that  he  is 
liable  as  an  insurer  of  the  property  of  his  guests 
within  his  charge,  against  every  tiling  but  the 
act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy,  or  the  negli- 
gence or  fraud  of  the  owner  of  the  property. 
He  would  therefore  be  liable  for  a  loss  caused 
by  his  own  servants,  by  other  guests,  by  robbery 
within  or  from  without  the  house,  burglary, 
riots,  or  mobs;  for  a  mob  is  not  a  public  enemy 
in  this  sense.  It  is  however  a  good  defence 
to  the  innkeeper,  that  his  guest's  loss  was 
caused  by  the  guest's  servant  or  company,  or 
by  his  negligence  of  any  kind;  or  that  the 
property  was  never  in  charge  of  the  innkeeper 
because  the  guest  had  retained  it  in  his  own 
possession  and  under  his  own  control.  This 
last  defence,  however,  is  not  made  out  by  merely 
showing  that  the  guest  received  and  accepted  a 
key  of  the  room  or  of  a  closet,  or  that  he  ex- 
ercised some  preference  and  gave  some  direc- 
tions as  to  where  the  property  should  be  placed. 
But  still  an  innkeeper  may  protect  himself  by 
requiring  reasonable  precautions  from  the  guest. 
Thus,  if  he  appoint  a  certain  place  of  deposit 
for  certain  goods,  as  a  safe  for  money  or  jew- 
elry, with  notice  to  his  guests  that  he  will  not 
be  responsible  for  their  property  of  this  kind  if 
not  put  there,  and  a  guest  disregard  this,  the 
innkeeper  is  exonerated.  But  no  especial  de- 
livery of  the  goods  to  the  innkeeper  is  necessary 
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to  charge  him,  if  they  are  in  his  custody  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  is  also  held,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, that  he  cannot  refuse  to  receive  a  guest 
without  good  cause,  as  that  his  house  is  full,  or 
that  the  guest  is  disorderly,  or  has  infectious 
disease,  or  disreputable  habits  or  appearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  guest  has  no  right  to 
select  and  insist  upon  a  particular  apartment,  or 
put  it  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Nothing  need  be  paid  for  the 
goods,  separately,  to  charge  the  innkeeper;  but 
they  must  be  the  goods  of  a  guest.  It  has  been 
formerly  held,  perhaps  in  England,  and  cer- 
tainly in  Massachusetts  (but  in  consequence  of 
a  mistaken  view,  as  we  think,  of  an  English 
case),  that  if  the  goods  are  sent  to  the  innkeep- 
er, or  even  if  a  hurse,  carriage,  and  harness  be 
placed  in  his  stable,  although  the  owner  be  not 
personally  a  truest,  the  innkeeper  is  liable  for 
their  loss  without  fault  on  his  part.  But  this 
has  been  very  properly  overruled,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  especially  in  New 
York,  and  an  innkeeper  held  liable,  as  such, 
only  for  the  goods  of  those  who  are  actually  in 
his  house  as  guests. — An  innkeeper  is  of  course 
liable  like  any  other  person  for  any  loss  or  in- 
jury caused  by  his  own  default  or  negligence; 
and  so  a  boarding-house  keeper  is  liable  to  this 
extent.  But  an  innkeeper  is  liable  for  the  loss 
of  or  injury  to  property  of  a  guest,  without  the 
innkeeper's  own  default  of  any  kind.  So,  if  he 
receive  the  horse  and  carriage  of  a  guest,  and 
put  them  under  an  open  shed,  away  from  his 
premises,  or  leave  them  in  the  open  road,  be- 
cause he  is  crowded,  and  is  accustomed  to  put 
them  there  when  crowded,  he  is  still  liable  for 
them  as  insurer.  It  is  said,  however,  that  if  the 
innkeeper  puts  the  horse  in  a  pasture  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner,  or  per- 
haps with  his  knowledge  and  silence,  he  is  not 
liable  unless  for  his  own  fault.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  perhaps  as  some  compensation  for 
these  stringent  liabilities,  an  innkeeper  has  a 
lien  on  the  goods  of  his  guest,  for  his  charges 
against  the  guest;  and  he  even  has  this  lien  on 
a  horse  or  carriage,  or  other  property  stolen 
and  brought  to  him  by  the  thief.  He  has  no 
lien  on  the  person  of  the  guest ;  and  certainly 
none  on  the  clothing  actually  at  the  time  on  his 
person.  But  the  innkeeper's  lien  probably 
reaches  all  other  property  of  the  guest,  and 
extends  so  far  as  to  cover  the  whole  amount 
due  by  the  guest,  for  himself,  his  servants,  or 
his  animals.  But  where  a  person  visits  an  inn 
by  special  invitation  as  a  friend,  or  by  general 
invitation  as  one  of  many,  or  as  one  of  the 
public,  on  a  certain  day,  without  paying  or  be- 
ing expected  to  pay  any  thing,  it  has  been  re- 
cently held  that  the  innkeeper  is  liable  to  the 
visitor  only  for  losses  or  injuries  caused  by  the 
innkeeper's  own  default  or  neclect. 

INNOCENT,  the  name  of  13  popes,  of  whom 
the  following  are  the  most  important.  I.  Saint, 
successor  of  Anastasius  I.,  born  in  Albano, 
elected  April  27.  402,  died  March  12,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Baronius,  July  28,  417.     On  his  accession 


he  interceded  but  without  avail  in  behalf  of 
Chrysostom,  who,  through  the  empress  Eu- 
doxia's  displeasure,  had  just  been  deposed  from 
the  see  of  Constantinople  and  exiled  to  Bithy- 
nia.  The  Donatists  having  been  condemned  by 
the  council  of  Carthage  (405),  he  persuaded  the 
emperor  Honorius  to  enact  severe  laws  against 
them.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric  at 
the  head  of  the  Visigoths,  he  tried  to  save  Rome 
from  these  barbarians,  and  went  to  Ravenna  in 
order  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  emperor ; 
but  during  his  absence  the  city  was  taken,  Aug. 
24,  410,  and  plundered.  After  the  departure 
of  the  Goths,  Innocent  returned  to  Rome  and 
exerted  himself  to  relieve  the  ruined  metropo- 
lis. His  zeal  and  charity  endeared  him  to  the 
Romans,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian.  He  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  who  was 
supported  by  some  Christians  in  the  East,  and 
evinced  great  severity  against  the  Novatians, 
who  were  numerous  in  Italy.  Thirty  letters 
attributed  to  him  have  been  printed  in  Labbe's 
Concilia,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Gennadio>  in  his  DeScrip- 
toribus  Ecclesiastic  is,  has  given  also  as  his  a 
Decretum  Occidentalium  et  Orientalium  Ec- 
clesiis  adcei-sits  Pelagianos  datum,  which  was 
published  by  his  successor,  Zosimus  I.  II.  Gee- 
goeio  de'  Papi,  born  in  Rome,  elected  Feb.  14, 
1130,  died  Sept,  13, 1143.  He  was  first  a  monk 
and  afterward  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Nich- 
olas, was  promoted  to  a  cardinalship  by  Urban 
II.,  and  appointed  in  1124  legate  to  France  by 
Calixtus  II.  His  virtues,  eloquence,  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper  secured  him  the  affections  of  his 
colleagues ;  and  on  the  death  of  Honorius  II., 
before  the  event  could  be  generally  known,  he 
was  somewhat  hastily  proclaimed  pope  by  17 
of  them  ;  but  some  of  the  cardinals  who  were 
dissatisfied  met  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
and  gave  their  vote  in  behalf  of  Pierre  de  Leon, 
who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Anacletus  II. 
Pierre  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  which 
he  lavished  to  make  himself  popular  among  the 
Romans.  He  was  soon  acknowledged  all  over 
Italy,  while  Innocent  was  obliged  to  take  ref- 
uge in  France.  Being  here  supported  by  the 
celebrated  St.  Bernard,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
age,  he  was  welcomed  by  King  Louis  VI.,  the 
nobles,  and  the  French  clergy.  A  council  was 
convoked  at  Rheims,  where  his  election  was 
unanimously  confirmed,  and  Anacletus  was  ex- 
communicated. He  then  returned  to  Italy,  held 
a  council  at  Piacenza,  and  being  soon  joined  by 
King  Lothaire  at  the  head  of  an  army,  reentered 
Rome,  May  1,  1133.  Be  rewarded  his  royal 
ally  by  crowning  him  emperor  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  Anacletus,  however,  still 
held  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  and 
several  fortresses ;  he  .was  also  supported  by 
Roger  king  of  Sicily ;  and  Innocent  was  again 
driven  from  Rome,  to  which  he  did  not  return 
until  the  death  of  his  opponent  in  1138.  He 
had  now  to  negotiate  for  the  abdication  of  Vic- 
tor IV.,  another  anti-pope  who  had  succeeded 
Anacletus,  and  to  secure  the  submission  of  the 
rebellious  cardinals.     He  was  then  enabled  to 
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hold  the  second  general  council  of  Lateran, 
which  was  opened  April  8,  1139,  and  attended 
by  mure  than  1,000  bishops,  His  trials  how- 
ever, were  not  at  an  end;  he  was  attacked  by 
King  Roger,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  could 
only  regain  his  liberty  by  confirming  this  prince 
in  the  possession  of  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king, 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  hiin  in  1130  by 
Anacletus.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  St. 
Bernard,  he  condemned  in  1140  the  heretical 
opinions  of  Abelard  ;  but  soon  becoming  em- 
broiled in  a  quarrel  with  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
he  put  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  Tins 
difficulty  was  not  yet  settled,  when  the  Ro- 
mans, discontented  with  some  of  the  pope's 
measures,  and  excited  by  the  liberal  doctrines 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  rose  in  arms  against  In- 
nocent, and  reestablished  the  senate  and  the 
tribunes  of  ancient  Rome.  The  pope  died  soon 
after.  Forty-three  letters  of  Innocent  II.  are 
printed  in  Labbe's  Concilia,  vol.  x.  III.  Lota- 
bio  Coxti,  born  in  or  near  Rome  about  1161, 
elected  Jan.  8,  1198,  died  in  Perugia,  July  16, 
1216.  Being  from  his  childhood  destined  for 
the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  the- 
ology, and  then  to  the  university  of  Bologna, 
where  he  mastered  the  science  of  law.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  1181,  and,  after  passing 
through  the  lower  ecclesiastical  ranks,  was  in 
1190  made  cardinal  deacon  by  his  uncle,  Pope 
Clement  III.  Being  coldly  treated  by  Celestine 
III.,  Clement's  successor,  he  retired  to  Anagni, 
where  he  composed  his  treatise  De  Contemptu 
Mundi,  sire  de  Miseriis  Humana  Conditionis. 
On  the  day  that  Celestine  died,  although  but  37 
years  old,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  college  of  cardinals.  He  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  tiara;  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  he  showed  himself 
a  worthy  successor  of  Gregory  VII.  Aiming, 
like  his  great  prototype,  at  establishing  the  su- 
premacy of  papal  power,  he  soon  made  his  in- 
fluence felt  in  nearly  every  part  of  Christendom. 
II is  first  care  was  to  restore  order  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city  of  Rome,  by  forcing  into 
submission  such  civil  officers  as  had  hitherto 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperor ;  he  then  ex- 
tended his  authority  over  the  cities  of  central 
Italy  which  had  been  usurped  by  vassals  of 
the  empire,  and,  while  vindicating  his  political 
rights,  appeared  as  the  champion  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  morality.  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  having  repudiated  his  wife  Ingelbarga 
of  Denmark  to  marry  Agnes  of  Meran,  Inno- 
cent excommunicated  him  in  1199,  and  put  his 
kingdom  under  an  interdict.  After  resisting 
for  8  months,  the  king  finally  yielded  to  the 
pontifical  authority,  dismissed  his  new  queen, 
and  took  back  the  Danish  princess.  Innocent 
had  previously  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  a  5  years'  truce  between  Philip  Augus- 
tus and  Richard  I.  of  England.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  appointed  to  the  guardianship  of 
young  Frederic  Hohenstaufen,  the  son  of  the  late 
emperor  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Constanza,  queen 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.     He  was  soon  called  to 


interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  Germany. 
Philip  of  Swabia  and  Otho  of  Brunswick  wen 
now  contending  for  the  imperial  crown.  Inno- 
cent, after  trying  in  vain  to  bring  about  a  paci- 
fication between  the  two  rivals,  took  the  part 
of  the  latter,  who  nevertheless  was  unable  to 
stand  his  ground,  and  was  obliged  to  take  ref- 
uge in  England.  Meanwhile  the  pope  had  in- 
creased his  power  in  Italy,  and  concluded  with 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  an  alliance  against  Philip 
of  Swabia,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reappear 
as  a  mediator:  he  proposed  a  compromise,  leav- 
ing Philip'in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  im- 
perial crown,  and  declaring  Otho  his  successor. 
This  agreement  had  scarcely  been  entered  into 
when  the  emperor  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
followers.  Otho  was  immediately  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  German  princes,  and  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  Oct.  4,  1209.  But 
the  new  emperor  soon  showed  signs  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  pope,  seized  upon  sev- 
eral cities  of  central  Italy,  and  claimed  Naples 
and  Sicily  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Innocent  at 
once  excommunicated  him,  called  for  the  assist- 
ance of  France,  and  summoned  the  electors  to 
choose  another  emperor.  They  obeyed  the 
summons,  deposed  Otho  in  1212,  and  elected  in 
his  room  the  pope's  ward,  Frederic,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Innocent  acted  also  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  events  which  marked  the 
latter  part  of  King  John's  reign  in  England. 
The  election  of  Stephen  Langton  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  supported  by  the  pope 
and  opposed  by  the  king,  was  the  cause  of  a 
protracted  dispute,  in  the  course  of  which  John, 
resorting  to  violent  and  even  cruel  measures, 
saw  his  kingdom  placed  under  an  interdict,  and 
himself  excommunicated,  and  finally  deposed  by 
the  pope  in  1213,  Philip  Augustus  being  direct- 
ed to  put  the  sentence  into  execution.  John, 
frightened  into  submission,  complied  with  the 
humiliating  terms  which  were  dictated  to  him  by 
the  pope's  legate,  and  put  his  dominions  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  see.  Innocent 
immediately  commanded  the  king  of  France  to 
desist  from  the  attack  upon  England,  which 
belonged  to  the  church  ;  thenceforth  taking  up 
the  cause  of  his  vassal,  he  supported  him  in  his 
contest  against  his  revolted  subjects  and  the  at- 
tacks of  Louis  of  France,  the  son  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, but  could  not  prevent  his  being  driven 
out  of  England.  Innocent  showed  also  his  ec- 
clesiastical zeal  by  causing  the  4th  crusade,  A.D. 
1202-'4,  to  be  preached  in  the  principal  states 
of  Europe.  He  displayed  the  most  uncompro- 
mising severity  against  heresy,  the  extirpation 
of  which  was  with  him  a  matter  at  once  of  duty 
and  policy  ;  this  led  him  to  sanction  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  which  was  carried  on  by 
his  legates  and  Simon  de  Montfort  with  such 
rigor  and  cruelty  as  to  finally  draw  his  censure 
upon  them.  After  being  for  18  years  the  ruling 
spirit  of  his  age,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  violent 
fever  which  terminated  in  paralysis.  Innocent's 
works,  published  at  Cologne  in  1552  and  1575 
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and  at  Venice  in  1578,  consist  of  theological  dis- 
courses, homilies,  and  a  commentary  upon  the  7 
penitential  psalms,  and  a  number  of  letters.  His 
letters,  which  are  the  most  important  in  a  histor- 
ical point  of  view,  were  printed  by  Baluze  in  2 
vols.  fol.  (Paris,  1682),  to  which  Breguigny  and 
Du  Theil  in  1791  added  2  other  vols,  containing 
new  letters  collected  from  the  Vatican  archives. 
Innocent  is  the  author  of  a  celebrated  hymn,  Yeni 
Sancte  Spiritus.  The  Stabat  Mater,  which  is 
also  attributed  to  him,  is  claimed  as  the  work  of 
a  Franciscan.  The  German  historian,  F.  Hurter, 
has  published  a  remarkable  history  of  this  pope : 
Geschichte  Pabst  Innocenz  III.  unci  seiner  Zeit- 
genoseen  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1834- 
'42).  IV.  Innocent  XI.,  Benedetto  ODEscALcni, 
successor  of  Clement  X.,  born  in  Como  in  1611, 
elected  Sept.  10,  1676,  died  Aug.  21,  1689.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  served  as  a 
soldier;  but  ou  being  severely  wounded,  he  re- 
paired to  Rome,  where  he  took  orders.  He  was 
promoted  to  a  cardinalship  by  Innocent  X.  His 
virtues  and  talents  secured  him  general  esteem  ; 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  he 
applied  himself  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  church.  He  attempted  to  curtail  the 
right  of  asylum,  which,  being  possessed  by  for- 
eign ambassadors,  had  extended  to  the  entire 
districts  where  their  residence  was  situated. 
His  good  intentions  were  partly  baffled  by  the 
opposition  of  Marshal  d'Estrees,  the  French 
ambassador;  but  he  was  prudent  enough  to 
avoid  at  the  time  an  open  rupture  with  Louis 
XIV.  The  domineering  spirit  of  the  king  soon 
gave  rise  to  a  quarrel.  In  1673  a  decree  of 
Louis  ordered  the  regale,  that  is,  the  royal  priv- 
ilege of  receiving  the  revenues  and  granting  at 
pleasure  the  benefices  of  vacant  bishoprics,  to 
be  extended  over  the  provinces  of  France  in 
which  it  had  not  yet  been  in  existence ;  this 
was  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  Alet  and  Panders, 
whom  the  pope  earnestly  supported.  The  king 
then  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  bish- 
ops of  his  kingdom,  who  not  only  supported  his 
policy  concerning  the  regale,  but  issued  the  4 
celebrated  propositions  of  March  16,  1682,  de- 
claring the  power  of  the  pope  inferior  to  that  of 
a  general  council,  and  maintaining  the  special 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church. 
In  answer  to  this,  Innocent  held  a  solemn  con- 
sistory, severely  censured  the  bishops  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  a  bull  de- 
clared null  and  void,  ordered  the  4  propositions 
to  be  burned,  and  refused  to  grant  canonical 
confirmation  to  such  bishops  as  had  been  newly 
appointed  by  the  king.  This  contest  was  embit- 
tered by  the  renewal  of  the  quarrel  about  the 
right  of  asylum.  By  a  brief  of  May  12,  1687, 
Innocent  formally  abolished  that  right,  and 
excommunicated  all  who  should  maintain  it. 
Louis  XIV.  at  once  gave  orders  to  his  new  am- 
bassador, the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  uphold 
the  disputed  privilege,  even  by  force;  and  the 
marquis  accordingly  made  a  solemn  and  threat- 
ening entrance  into  Rome  at  the  head  of  about 
800  armed  men.     The  pope,  considering  him 


excommunicated  de  facto,  declined  receiving 
him,  and  ordered  worship  to  be  discontinued 
wherever  he  should  present  himself.  The  king, 
exasperated  at  the  pope's  firmness,  caused  his 
parliament  and  a  number  of  French  bishops  to 
appeal  to  a  general  council  against  Innocent's 
measures,  had  his  nuncio  arrested  in  Paris,  and 
seized  upon  Avignon.  The  pope  continued' in- 
flexible to  the  last.  It  was  during  his  pontifi- 
cate that  Michael  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest, 
advanced  in  his  "  Spiritual  Guide"  the  mystical 
doctrine  known  as  quietism.  InnoceDt,  yield- 
ing to  numerous  complaints,  gave  him  up  to  the 
inquisition,  and  sanctioned  his  condemnation 
by  a  bull.  The  Jesuits  had  previously  charged 
the  pope  with  being  a  Jansenist.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Alexander  VIII. 

INNS  OF  COURT,  colleges  in  London,  in 
which  students  of  law  reside  and  pursue  their 
studies.  In  England  at  i  very  early  date  the  sci- 
ence of  law  was  taught  in  the  metropolis  in  cer- 
tain buildings  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  courts  of  law  and  called  inns  of  court,  inn 
anciently  signifying  a  mansion  or  place.  The 
establishment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  at 
Westminster  led  to  the  gathering  in  its  neigh- 
borhood of  the  whole  body  of  "common"  law- 
yers, and  to  the  establishment  in  the  metropolis 
of  hostels  or  hospitia  curia1,  which  were  so  called 
because  they  were  attached  to  or  dependent 
upon  the  court.  These  hostels  were  occupied 
by  the  lawyers  as  offices  and  sometimes  as 
dwellings,  and  contained  also  schools  where  the 
law  was  studied.  But  in  1346  the  knights  hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the 
pope  had  granted  the  English  estates  of  the  sup- 
pressed order  of  knights  templars,  leased  the 
buildings  and  gardens  of  the  templars  in  London 
to  certain  students  of  the  common  law,  who 
established  in  them  a  hostel  or  inn  of  court. 
The  place  continued  to  be  called  the  Temple, 
from  its  former  occupants.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  number  of  inns  increased  to  4, 
which  still  exist,  viz.  :  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn, 
each  of  which  contained  200  members.  Stow, 
in  his  "Survey  of  London,"  published  in  1598, 
says  of  the  lawyers  who  occupied  these  inns : 
"These  societies  are  no  corporations,  nor  have 
any  judicial  power  over  their  members,  but  have 
certain  orders  among  themselves  which  by  con- 
sent have  the  force  of  laws.  For  slight  offences 
they  are  only  excommoned,  that  is,  put  out  of 
commons,  which  is,  not  to  eat  with  the  rest  in 
their  halls ;  and  for  greater,  they  lose  their  cham- 
bers, and  are  expelled  the  house;  and  being 
once  expelled,  they  are  not  to  be  admitted  by 
any  of  the  other  3  societies.  The  gentlemen  in 
these  societies  may  be  divided  into  4  ranks:  1, 
benchers;  2,  utter  benchers;  3,  inner  barristers; 
4,  students."  In  course  of  time  two  bodies 
were  formed,  called  the  "Honorable  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple" and  the  "Honorable  Society 
of  the  Middle  Temple,"  who  held  their  buildings 
as  tenants  of  the  knights  hospitallers  until  the 
suppression  of  monastic  bodies  by  Henry  VIII., 
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after  which  they  held  them  of  the  crown  by 
lease.   In  1608  the  buildings  of  the  two  temples 
were  granted  by  letters  patent  of  James  I.  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  recorder 
of  London,  and  the  benchers  and  treasurers  of 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  for    ever,  to    have   and   to    hold,    for 
"lodging,  reception,  and  education  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  laws ;"  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  these  grants  that  they  are  still  held 
by  an  incorporated  society  of  the  "  students  and 
practisers  of  the  laws  of  England."     The  Tem- 
ple garden,  which  lies  between  Whitefriars'and 
Essex   street,  has  been  celebrated  by  Charles 
Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  was  much  frequent- 
ed as  a  pleasure  walk  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.     Shakespeare,  in   the  first  part  of 
"King  Henry  the  Sixth," makes  it  the  scene  of 
the  origin  of  the  factions  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
At  the  close  of  the  18th  century  it  was  the 
fashion  for  the  leading  lawyers  to  promenade  in 
the  Temple  garden,   toward   evening,  in   fine 
weather.     In  the  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a 
noble  room  ornamented  with  emblematical  paint- 
ings by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  by  portraits  of 
Littleton  and  Coke,  dinner  is  prepared  for  the 
members  of  the  inn  every  day  during  term  time. 
Students  of  law  must  keep  12  terms,  that  is,  5 
years,  at  the  inns  of  court  before  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  those  of  the 
Inner  Temple  are  required  to  dine  in  this  hall 
at'  least  4  times   in    each   term.     On   certain 
"grand  days"  the  judges,  the  masters  in  chan- 
cery, and  many  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Eng- 
land dine  here,  together  with  a  large  assem- 
blage  of  the   students.     Formerly  the   Inner 
Temple   was  celebrated  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  entertainments  and  revels,  especially  in 
the  10th  and  17th  centuries.    The  hall  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  old 
inns  of  court,  was  built  in  15G2-72.     It  is  orna- 
mented by  elaborate  carvings,  by  portraits  and 
busts,  and  by  the  coats  of  arms  of  Sonters, 
Hardwicke,  Cowper,  Thurlow,  Dunning,  Eldon, 
Blackstone,    Stowell,    Tenterden,    Curran,   and 
many  other  eminent  lawyers,  formerly  members 
of  the  society,  emblazoned   on  its    windows. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  the  next  in   importance  to  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  is  situated  on  the 
W.  side  of  Chancery  lane,  and  derives  its  name 
from   being  on   the  site  of  the  palace  of  an 
carl  of  Lincoln  who  died  there  in  1310,  and  by 
whom  the  land  was  assigned  to  certain  profes- 
sors of  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  an  inn 
of  court.     The   hall  and  library,  designed  by 
Hardwick,  and  finished  in  1845,  form  one  of 
the  noblest  piles  of  building  in  London.     The 
chambers  of  this  inn  are  chiefly  occupied  by  chan- 
cery barristers,  conveyancers,  and  persons  in  at- 
tendance on  the  court  of  chancery,  which  court 
is  held  in  its  hall.     Attached  to  the  inn  are  ex- 
tensive gardens,  celebrated  in  the  "  Tatler,"  No. 
100.    Gray's  Inn,  the  4th  inn  of  court  in  impor- 
tance and  size,  is  named  from  the  lords  Gray  of 
"Wilton,  whose  residence  it  originally  was.     It 
is  situated  on  Gray's  Inn  lane,  and  has  a  garden 


which  appears  to  have  been  planted  with  elm 
trees  in  1600  under  the  direction  of  Francis 
Bacon,  at  that  time  treasurer  of  the  society. 
The  hall  is  a  very  handsome  room,  built  in 
1560.  Its  windows  are  emblazoned  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Lord  Burleigh,  and  other  eminent  mem- 
bers.— Each  of  the  inns  of  court  forms  an  inde- 
pendent corporation,  but  they  all  agree  in  the 
observance  of  certain  common  regulations.  No 
person  can  keep  a  term  in  any  of  them  without 
being  in  the  hall  on  3  days  when  the  grace  is 
said  after  dinner.  None  of  the  societies  can  call 
a  gentleman  to  the  bar  before  he  lias  been  5 
years  a  member  of  the  society,  unless  he  is  a 
master  of  arts  or  a  bachelor  of  laws  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  No 
person  in  trade  or  in  deacon's  orders,  and  no 
one  who  has  held  the  situation  of  a  convey- 
ancer's clerk,  can  be  admitted  at  all ;  and  soli- 
citors and  attorneys  must  have  their  names 
struck  off  the  rolls  for  two  years,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  clerks  must  be  expired  or  cancelled  two 
years,  before  they  can  be  admitted.  An  appli- 
cant rejected  by  one  society  will  not  be  admitted 
by  any  other.  On  his  admission  the  student 
pays  for  various  fees  from  £30  to  £40,  and  en- 
ters into  a  bond  of  £100  for  the  payment  of  his 
commons  or  dinners  while  a  student.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  terms  he  addresses  a  petition 
to  the  benchers  at  a  special  council;  and  if  they 
approve,  he  waits  upon  them  after  dinner,  the 
oaths  are  administered,  and  he  is  called  to  the 
bar.  His  dues  for  admission  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent inns  from  £66  in  Gray's  Inn  to  £93  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  There  are  different  degrees 
among  the  members  of  the  inns.  The  sergeants 
are  the  highest  degree  at  common  law,  as  the 
doctors  are  in  civil  law.  Queen's  counsel  is 
another  rank,  admission  to  which  is  technically 
called  giving  a  silk  gown,  the  costume  of  the 
bearers  of  this  honor.  The  benchers  of  the  inns 
are  elected  from  the  barristers  at  the  bar  accord- 
ing to  seniority.  They  govern  the  society,  and 
may  reject  an  application  for  admission  without 
assigning  a  reason.  In  Lincoln's  Inn  about  100 
gentlemen  are  admitted  members  of  the  society 
every  year,  about  half  of  whom  are  called  to  the 
bar. — The  4  great  inns  of  court  have  attached  to 
them  inns  of  chancery,  of  which  the  Inner  Temple 
has  three,  Clement's,  Clifford's,  and  Lyon's;  the 
Middle  Temple  one,  New  Inn ;  Lincoln's  Inn 
two,  Thavies's  and  Furnival's  ;  and  Gray's  Inn 
two,  Barnard's  and  Staples's.  These  inns  are 
principally  inhabited  by  attorneys. 

INNSPRUCK,  or  Innsbruck,  capital  of  the 
Tyrol,  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Inn  near  its  junction  with  the  Sill,  sur- 
rounded by  steep  mountains  varying  from  6,000 
to  8,000  feet  high,  at  a  distance  of  245  m.  from 
Vienna,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  wooden 
bridge  thrtt  spans  the  river  (Innsiriicke) ;  pop. 
about  15,000.  The  town  is  well  built,  especially 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn.  The  finest  street 
is  the  Neu  stutter  strasse,  with  the  building  where 
the  Tyrolese  estates  hold  their  sittings,  the  post 
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office,  and  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Maria 
Theresa.  The  Franciscan  church  or  Hofkirche 
contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments 
of  Europe,  that  of  Maximilian  I.  (who  however 
is  not  buried  there,  but  in  Neustadt  near  Vien- 
na). The  monument  consists  of  28  bronze  stat- 
ues of  eminent  persons.  In  the  same  church  is 
the  Silver  Lady  chapel,  so  called  after  a  silver 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  containing  the  mausoleums 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  and  of  his  wife  Phil- 
ippine, which  are  attributed  to  the  genius  of 
Colin,  whose  own  tomb,  said  to  be  the  work  of 
his  own  hands,  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Innspruck. 
The  tomb  of  Andreas  Hofer  is  in  this  chapel. 
It  was  in  this  church  that  Christina  of  Sweden 
made  her  public  renunciation  of  Lutheranism. 
There  are  altogether  11  churches,  among  which  is 
the  Capuchin  church  with  the  penitential  cell  of 
Maximilian  II.,  and  the  St.  James  church,  notice- 
able for  its  rich  decorations.  Among  the  other 
public  buildings  are  the  palace  built  for  Maria 
Theresa,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Leopold 
V.  in  the  court  yard  ;  and  a  large  edifice  in  the 
city  square  (Stadtplatz),  once  the  residence  of 
the  counts  of  Tyrol,  now  a  private  dwelling,  with 
a  famous  golden  roof  {das  goldene  Dachl),  built 
in  the  15th  century,  at  a  cost  of  30,000  ducats. 
The  chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  university,  with  about  25  pro- 
fessors and  350  students.  The  principal  manu- 
factures of  the  town  are  silks,  ribbons,  gloves* 
calico,  glass,  &c.  Innspruck  was  called  by  the 
ancients  OEnipontum,  as  marking  a  spot  where 
the  Inn  was  crossed  by  armies.  In  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century  it  was  clothed  with  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  town  by  Otho  I.,  duke  of  Meran.  It 
subsequently  became  the  residence  of  the  Aus- 
trian archdukes,  and  its  most  prosperous  period 
was  in  the  17th  century,  when  Ferdinand  II. 
held  his  brilliant  court  there.  In  1703  it  was 
taken  by  the  Bavarians,  but  soon  recovered  by 
the  Austrians.  In  1809  it  suffered  much  during 
the  war  in  the  Tyrol.  After  the  2d  revolutionary 
outbreak  in  Vienna  in  1848,  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand fled  to  Innspruck,  and  resided  there  for 
several  months. 

INO,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  By  command  of  Juno, 
Athamas,  king  of  Orchomenus,  had  married 
Nephele,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  Phrixus  and 
Helle ;  but  he  was  also  secretly  wedded  to  Ino, 
by  whom  he  had  Learchus  and  Melicertes. 
Hating  the  children  of  her  rival,  Ino  induced 
her  husband  to  believe  that  the  gods  were  an- 
gry with  him,  and  could  only  be  appeased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  The  mur- 
der would  have  taken  place,  but  Nephele  res- 
cued the  children.  Mercury  now  punished  Ino 
by  giving  her  the  young  Bacchus  to  nurse, 
which  brought  down  on  her  and  her  hus- 
band the  anger  of  Juno.  Athamas  was  driven 
mad,  and  in  this  state  killed  his  son  Learchus; 
•while  Ino,  flying  for  safety  with  Melicertes  in 
her  arms,  leaped  into  the  sea.  Neptune  changed 
her  into  a  sea  goddess,  giving  her  the  name  of 
Leucothea,  while  Melicertes  became  Palasmon. 


INQUISITION,  or  Holt  Office,  a  tribunal, 
established  in  several  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
to  search  out  and  to  try  heretics,  as  well  as  per- 
sons charged  with  certain  other  offences  against 
morality  or  the  canons  of  the  church.  The  first 
formal  sanction  of  the  inquisition  by  a  papal 
bull  was  in  the  13th  century,  but  long  before 
that  heresy  had  been  declared  a  crime,  and  in- 
quisitors, or  inquirers  after  heretics,  had  been 
appointed  by  Christian  princes.  The  first  em- 
peror who  made  Christianity  a  state  religion, 
Constantine  the  Great,  repeatedly  banished  those 
who  refused  submission  to  his  decisions  in  doc- 
trinal controversies.  Athanasius,  the  defender  of 
orthodoxy,  and  Arius,  shared  in  turn  the  same 
fate.  The  same  policy  Avas  pursued  by  the  sons 
of  Constantine.  Theodosius  I.  in  382  appointed 
the  first  inquisitors  for  the  punishment  of  Man- 
ichajans,  who  even  long  before  had  been  treated 
as  criminals  deserving  the  severest  penalties. 
A  law  of  Honorius  in  398  threatened  the  profes- 
sors of  certain  heresies,  in  particular  the  priests 
of  the  Montanists  and  Eunomians,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  bringing  people  together,  with  banish- 
ment and  death.  The.. decrees  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  heathenism  were  even  more  severe. 
Heathen  sacrifices  were  forbidden  by  Constantius 
in  353  under  pain  of  death.  Theodosius  I.  in  392 
proclaimed  every  form  of  idolatry  a  crime,  and 
every  attempt  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  future 
by  animal  sacrifices  high  treason.  Theodosius  II. 
remitted  capital  punishment  in  423,  but  again 
enforced  the  law  against  heathen  sacrifices  in 
426.  Most  of  the  earlier  fathers  were  opposed 
to  the  punishment  of  heretics  by  the  secular 
arm,  and  particularly  to  the  infliction  of  death. 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine  approved  of  their 
being  confined  or  exiled,  but  only  Jerome  and 
Leo  the  Great  were  in  favor  of  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  first  instance  in  which  the  blood  of 
a  heretic  was  shed  by  the  solemn  forms  of  law 
occurred  in  385,  when  Priscillian,  the  leader  of 
a  Gnostic  sect  in  Spain,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
sword,  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Itacius.  The 
church  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  act ;  Ita- 
cius was  excommunicated  and  died  in  exile. 
Justinian,  in  his  code,  provided  certain  penal- 
ties for  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  creed  as 
expounded  by  the  "four  holy  synods"  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon  ;  and 
from  this  code  the  future  legislation  against 
heretics  was  derived.  For  several  centuries,  all 
cases  of  heresy  came  before  the  ordinary  courts ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  the  examination  of 
the  charge  of  heresy  devolved  upon  bishops, 
who  handed  over  those  who  remained  obdurate 
to  the  secular  courts  for  punishment.  Some- 
times, however,  ecclesiastical  councils  specified 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  certain  classes 
of  heretics.  The  organization  and  development 
of  the  synodal  courts  in  the  8th  and  9th  centu- 
ries systematized  also  the  proceedings  against 
heretics.  The  spreading  of  the  views  of  the 
Catharists,  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  the  dangers  accru- 
ing therefrom  to  the  Catholic  church,  induced 
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the  popes  to  devise  more  stringent  means  for 
the  extermination  of  heresies.  At  tho  begin- 
ning of  tlie  13th  century,  Innocent  III.  sent  sev- 
eral Cistercian  monks  as  his  legates  to  the  south 
of  France,  in  order  to  force  the  great  feudato- 
ries of  Provence  and  Narbonne  into  a  war 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  to  assist  the  bishops 
in  searching  out  the  heretics  and  in  giving  them 
over  to  punishment.  The  4th  council  of  Lateran 
in  1215  enjoined  upon  the  synodal  courts  the 
Marching  out  of  heresy  and  its  suppression  as  a 
duty,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having 
permanently  established  inquisitorial  courts. 
The  bishops  were  called  upon  either  to  visit 
personally  or  to  send  delegates  into  every  par- 
ish suspected  of  being  infected  with  heresy,  and 
to  cause  several,  or  if  necessary  all  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  swear  that  they  -would  inform  against 
all  heretics  as  well  as  those  attending  secret 
meetings ;  all  who  refused  to  take  this  oath 
should  be  suspected  of  heresy  themselves.  These 
arrangements  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by 
the  synod  of  Toulouse  (1229),  which  issued  on 
this  point  45  propositions,  among  which  were 
the  following:  "Any  prince,  lord,  bishop,  or 
judge,  who  shall  spare  *a  heretic,  shall  forfeit 
his  lands,  property,  or  office ;  and  every  house 
in  which  a  heretic  is  found  shall  be  destroyed. 
Heretics  or  persons  suspected  of  heresy  shall 
not  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  or 
of  any  of  their  associates  in  crime,  even  though 
they  may  be  suffering  under  a  mortal  disease. 
Sincere  penitents  shall  be  removed  from  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  reside,  if  it  is  sus- 
pected of  heresy;  they  shall  wear  a  peculiar 
dress,  and  forfeit  all  public  privileges  until  they 
receive  a  papal  dispensation.  Penitents  who 
have  recanted  through  fear  shall  be  placed  in 
confinement."  The  synod  also  enjoined  upon 
the  bishops  to  bind  in  every  parish  a  priest  and 
2,  3,  or  more  laymen  by  oath  to  search  out 
heretics.  As  however  many  bishops  were  ac- 
cused of  being  either  remiss  or  partial,  Gregory 
IX.  transferred  thfe  inquisition  to  the  Domini- 
can-, first  in  Germany  and  Aragon,  then  also 
in  Lombardy  and  southern  France.  To  aid 
the  inquisitors  in  the  exercise  of  their  office, 
a  new  order  was  founded  called  the  militia 
Jesu  Christi  contra  hcereticos.  The  church, 
however,  contented  itself  with  the  examination 
of  the  heretics,  and  called  on  the  secular  arm  to 
carry  the  sentences  into  execution.  Louis  IX. 
of  France  from  attachment  to  the  church,  and 
Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse  and  Frederic  II.  of 
Germany  in  order  to  escape  the  suspicion  of 
heresy,  complied  with  this  request,  and  made 
the  execution  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
inquisitors  obligatory.  The  procedure  of  the 
inquisitors  differed  in  many  points  from  that  of 
the  civil  courts.  In  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  the  councils  of  Beziers  and  X arbonne  in  1235, 
confirmed  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1254,  the  inform- 
ers were  never  named  to  the  accused ;  suspi- 
cion of  heresy  was  considered  a  sufficient  cause 
of  arrest;  accomplices  and  criminals  were  ad- 
mitted as  witnesses.     If  the  accused  denied  the 


charges,  he  might  be  put  to  the  torture  to  obtain 
his  confession.  The  regulations  of  the  earlier 
inqui.-itions  are  found  in  the  Lirectorium  Inqui- 
sitorvm  of  Nicholas  Eymeric,  who  for  42  years 
held  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor  in  Aragon,  and 
died  in  1399.  It  was  first  published  at  Barcelo- 
na in  1503;  again  at  Rome,  with  a  commentary 
by  Pegna,  in  157S;  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 
The  power  of  the  inquisition  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  income  which  it  derived  from 
the  property  of  the  condemned.  Innocent  IV. 
in  1252  assigned  to  it  one  third  of  such  prop- 
erty, and  ordered  one  third  to  be  reserved  for 
future  uses ;  in  the  15th  century  it  was  com- 
mon for  the  inquisitors  to  claim  the  entire  prop- 
erty. The  people  in  the  south  of  France  rose 
repeatedly  in  rebellion,  and  took  bloody  ven- 
geance on  some  of  the  inquisitors,  as  at  Tou- 
louse in  1245.  The  parliaments  declared  them- 
selves against  its  proceedings  as  irregular  and 
unprecedented,  and  several  kings,  as  Philip  IV. 
and  Louis  XI.,  limited  its  jurisdiction.  Still 
more  was  its  influence  weakened  by  the  schism 
of  the  14th  and  the  reformatory  councils  of  the 
15th  century.  After  the  reformation  of  the 
16th  century.  Henry  II.,  urged  by  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  made  an  attempt  to  reestablish  it,  and  even 
extorted  the  consent  of  the, parliament  to  an 
edict  of  this  kind;  but  it  never  again  gained 
strength,  was  wholly  abolished  by  Henry  IV., 
and  has  not  been  reintroduced. — In  Spain  the 
inquisition  was  introduced  soon  after  its  estab- 
lishment in  France.  The  Aragonese  branch 
can  be  traced  by  authentic  records  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1232,  and  in  the  course  of 
this  century  courts  were  established  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Frgel,  Lerida, 
and  Gerona.  At  first  it  passed  no  sentence 
more  severe  than  confiscation  of  property,  and 
even  this  was  restored  if  the  accused  abjured 
his. opinions  within  a  term  called  the  "period 
of  grace."  Toward  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it  by  Cardinal 
Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, and  in  time  it  assumed  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, becoming  more  absolute  and  independent 
than  in  any  other  state  of  Europe.  The  prob- 
ability of  a  union  between  the  Jews  and  Moors 
against  the  Christians  at  that  time  excited  in 
Spain  considerable  alarm.  The  Jews  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  held 
enormous  wealth.  Severe  restrictive  measures 
were  passed  against  them  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties from  time  to  time,  and  finally  about  1477 
certain  of  the  clergy  proposed  to  Ferdinand  to 
establish  the  inquisition  in  Castile  with  the  pri- 
mary object  of  searching  out  those  who  having 
been  converted  to  Christianity  had  relapsed  into 
Judaism,  or  who  feigned  conversion  while  se- 
cretly attached  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
The  king  readily  assented,  and,  the  consent  of 
Isabella  having  been  reluctantly  given,  a  papal 
bull  was  procured  in  1478  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  tribunal.  Thus  the  Spanish 
inquisition  was  from  its  beginning  more  a  royal 
than  a  merely  ecclesiastical  court.     In  1480  two 
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Dominicans  were  appointed  the  first  inquisitors, 
and  the  first  court  was  established  at  Seville. 
They  issued  their  first  edict  on  Jan.  2,  1481,  by 
which  they  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  u  new 
Christians,"  as  converts  were  popularly  called, 
who  were  suspected  of  heresy,  and  on  Jan.  6 
the  first  auto  de  ft  was  held,  when  6  persons 
were  burned  alive.     Executions  soon  became 
frequent.     Several  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
demned  as    contumacious    appealed  to   Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  who,  iu  Jan.  1482,  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  the  two  inquisitors,  and  recom- 
mended mildness  and  moderation.     Soon  after 
he  appointed  the  archbishop  of  Seville  apostolic 
judge  of  appeal  for  all  Spain,  with  power  to 
decide  on  all  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the 
inquisition.    In  1483  Torquemada  became  grand 
inquisitor-general  of  all  Spain,  and  at  the  same 
time  Ferdinand  appointed  a  royal  council  of 
the  supreme  inquisition  (consejo  de  la  suprema 
inquisicion),  of  which  the  grand  inquisitor  was 
president  of  right  and  for  life,  with  a  bishop 
and  two  doctors  at  law  as  counsellors.     Torque- 
mada in  concert  with  the  king  framed  the  or- 
ganic laws  of  the  new  tribunal,  styled  instruc- 
tions, which  consisted  of  28  articles,  and  were 
promulgated  at  Seville   in   1484.      Additions 
were  made  to  them  in   14S8  and  1498,  and  at 
last  a  new  compilation  of  regulations,  consist- 
ing of  81  articles,  was  made  by  the  inquisitor- 
general  Valdez  in  1561,  which  remained  ever 
afterward  the  guide  of  Spanish  inquisitors.    All 
the  penitents  of  the  inquisition  wore  a  peculiar 
habit,  called  san  oenito  (a  corruption  of  saco 
iendito,   "  the  blessed  vest"  of  penitence),  of 
which  there  were  3  different  kinds  for  the  3 
classes  of  condemned,  and  an  equal  number  for 
those  who  were  doomed  to  suffer  death.     By 
its  compact  organization  the  inquisition  soon 
became  very  powerful.     The  inquisitor-general 
was  appointed  by  the  king  and  the  pope  jointly. 
He  named  the  subaltern  officers,  and  had  an  ab- 
solute control  over  all  the  lower  courts.     The 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  (1492)  and  the  Moors 
(1501)  from  Spain,  from  which  many  tried  to 
escape  by  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  later 
the  spreading  of  Protestantism,  furnished  the 
inquisition  with  abundant  occupation.    Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Llorente,  whose  accuracy, 
however,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Catho- 
lic writers,  the  number  of  those  burned  alive 
under  Torquemada  (1483-"9S)  amounted  to  8,- 
800,  those  under  Deza  (1499-1506)  to  1.664, 
and  those  under  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1507-'17)  to 
2.536.     The  general  result  of  his  statements  for 
the  time  from  1483  to  1808  is  as  follows :  burned 
alive,   31,912;  burned  in  effigy,  17,659;  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  pains  and  penances,  291,450. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  it 
had  succeeded  in  completely  exterminating  Prot- 
estantism in  Spain,  the  inquisition  became  more 
lenient,  and  directed  its  eflbrts  mostly  to  the  sup- 
pression of  heretical  books.     In  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  autos  defe  became  very  rare.     Charles 
III.  and  his  minister.  Count  Aranda,  greatly  re- 
stricted its  jurisdiction,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte 


entirely  abolished  it  in  Dec.  1808.     It  was  re- 
stored by  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814,  but  again 
abolished  by  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  in 
1820.     After  the   restoration  an   inquisitorial 
junta  reappeared  in  1825,  and  in  1826  a  tribu- 
nal was  reestablished  at  Valencia.     In  1834  it 
was  again  abolished,  and  in  1835  its  property 
was  confiscated  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt.     Public  opinion  in  Spain  is  at  present  so 
generally  opposed  to  it,  that  no  public  organ 
advocates  its  restoration.     The  most  complete 
work  on  the  Spanish  inquisition  is  by  Llorente, 
"  Critical  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition," 
translated  into  French  by  A.  Pellier  (4  vols,  fob, 
Paris,  1817).     An  abridged  English  translation 
was  published  in  London  in  1826,  and  reprinted 
in  Philadelphia.     The  author  declares  that  he 
was  secretary  of  the  inquisition  of  Madrid  during 
the  years  1789-91  ;  that  from  1809  to  1811  all 
the  archives  of  the  inquisition  were  placed  at 
his  disposal ;  and  that  he  burned,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  all  the  criminal 
processes  except  those  which  from  their  impor- 
tance and  the  rank  of  the  accused  belonged  to 
history.     The  accuracy  of  some  of  his  state- 
ments' is  greatly  doubted  by  many.     The  best 
work  on  the  Spanish  inquisition  written  from 
a  Catholic    standpoint  is  C.  J.  Hefele's  Der 
Cardinal  Ximenes  (Tubingen,  1844). — An   at- 
tempt to  establish  the  Spanish  inquisition  in 
Naples  was  made  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  in 
1546 ;  but  the  Neapolitans,  by  energetic  resist- 
ance, prevented  it.     The  towns  of  Lombard/ 
successfully  remonstrated  against  a  similar  at- 
tempt of  Philip  II.,  but  it  was  introduced  into 
Sicily  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.     In 
the  latter  the  tribunals  of  Mexico,  Carthagena, 
and  Lima  rivalled  in  severity  those  of  Spain. 
Charles  V.  sent  it  to  the  Netherlands,  where  it 
greatly  increased  the  discontent  of  the  people 
with  the  Spanish  dominion;  and  the  attempt  of 
Philip  II.  to  reestablish  it  was  among  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  7 
northern  provinces  and  the  rise  of  the  Dutch 
republic.     The  inquisition  was  not  introduced 
into  Portugal  till  1557.     Its  organization  was 
nearly  the  same   as  in   Spain.     The  supreme 
court  of  inquisition,  to  which  all  other  courts 
of  the  kingdom  were  subordinate,  had  its  seat 
at  Lisbon  ;  the  grand  inquisitor  was  appointed 
by  the  king  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.     John 
IV.,  after  delivering  Portugal  from  the  Spanish 
rule  (1640),  intended  to  suppress  the  inquisition, 
but  succeeded  only  in  mitigating  it.     Its  power 
was  broken  by  King  Joseph  (died  1777)  and  his 
minister  Pombal.     John  VI.  (died  1S26)  abol- 
ished it  both  in  Portugal  and  in  its  dependen- 
cies, Brazil  and  Goo. — In  Italy  the  inquisition 
never  became  as  powerful  as  in  France  and 
Spain.     It  was  introduced  in  1233  against  the 
"Waldenses,  and  the  chronicles  of  many  Lombard 
towns  mention  the  burning  of   heretics ;  but 
their  number  seems  to  have  been  less  consider- 
able than  in  France  and  Spain.     A  celebrated 
inquisitor,  Pietro  di  Verona,  who  exercised  his 
office  with  great  severity  during  19  years,  was 
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elain  in  1252.  In  tlie  16th  century,  courts  for 
the  suppression  of  Protestant  doctrines  were 
established  in  Tuscany,  Venice,  Milan,  Parma, 
and  other  states;  but  their  sentences  remained 
'subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  sover- 
eign. A  supreme  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  for 
the  whole  church,  called  the  congregation  of 
the  holy  office,  and  consisting  of  6  cardinals, 
was  established  by  Paul  III.  at  Rome,  in  1543, 
but  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Papal  States  the 
authority  with  which  the  pope  invested  it  was 
never  conceded  to  it  by  the  temporal  sovereigns. 
Sixtus  V.  in  1588  changed  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation to  that  of  the  holy  Roman  and  uni- 
versal inquisition,  and  made  it  to  consist  of  12 
cardinals,  with  several  assessors,  consultors,  and 

Qualifiers  (who  had  to  prepare  the  cases).     The 
toman  inquisition  was  the  mildest  of  all  tribu- 
nals of  this  nature,  no  instance  having  occurred 
of   the   punishment  of   death   being  inflicted 
through  its  agency.     Napoleon  abolished  the 
inquisition  in  all  Italy  in   1808.     It  was  rein- 
troduced in  the  Papal  States  by  Pius  VII.  in 
1814,  in  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  in  1833.     In  the 
Papal  States  it  still  exists  in  the  form  which 
Sixtus  V.  gave  to  it,  but  the  legations,  after 
declaring  their  independence  of  the  papal  do- 
minion, abolished  also  the  offices  of  provincial 
inquisitors  at   Bologna  and   Ferrara  in   1859. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  abolished  in  Tuscany. 
In  Sardinia  it  was   stripped  of  all   power   in 
1848. — Outside  of  the  territory  of  the  Romanic 
nations  the  inquisition  never  gained  a  Arm  foot- 
ing.    In  Germany  it  was  established  as  early  as 
1231,  but  the  severity  of  the  first  inquisitor, 
Conrad  of  Marburg,  aroused  so  general  and  vio- 
lent an  indignation,  that  he  himself  was  slain 
in  1233,  and  Germany  remained  for  a  long  time 
without  inquisitorial  courts.      An  attempt  to 
revive  it  was  made  in  the  14th  century  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  the  Befruins. 
Charles  IV.  in  1369  supported  the  inquisitors 
by  3  edicts.     Pope  Gregory  XI.  in  1372  ap- 
pointed for  Germany  5  inquisitors,  and  Boni- 
face IX.  in   1399  increased  their  number  for 
northern  Germany  alone  to  6.     In  1484  it  was 
greatly  extended  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  Ger- 
many of  sorcerers  and  witches,  but  the  refor- 
mation destroyed  its  power  even  in  those  por- 
tions of  Germany  which  remained   Catholic. 
Though  attempts  were  made  to  restore  it  in 
Austria  and  Bavaria  (1599),  it  never  regained 
any  considerable  power,  and  since  its  abolition 
by  Maria  Theresa  no  trace  of  it  has  existed  in 
Germany.     In  England,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  it  was  never  permanently  established ; 
and  in  Poland,  where  Pope  John  XXII.  intro- 
duced it  in  1327,  it  wras  of  but  short  duration. — 
Though  the  inquisition,  under  this  name,  was 
an  institution  peculiar  to  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  that  heresy,  or  dissent  from  the  established 
church,  is  to  be  punished  as  a  crime,  had  a  sway 
far  more  extensive.     The  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
and  heathens  recognized  generally  this  principle. 
The  Greek  church  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece 


is  generally  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  pre- 
rogatives conferred  by  the  state,  and  Protestant 
Sweden  in  1858  banished  6  women  for  having 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A  general 
history  of  the  inquisition,  critical  and  impartial, 
is  still  wanting.  A  critical  survey  of  a  number 
of  works,  treating  on  the  subject,  appeared  in 
the  "British  Critic"  in  1827,  and  was  reprinted 
in  the  Philadelphia  "Museum  of  Foreign  Liter- 
ature and  Science"  in  the  same  year. 

INSANITY  (Lat.  insanitos,  from  in,  priva- 
tive,   aud  8anus,  ^und,    healthy),   in  general 
terms,  an  unsound  or  diseased  condition  of  the 
mind.     Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
fine insanity,  but  with  very  problematical  suc- 
cess ;  the  phenomena  are  so  numerous  and  va- 
ried that  it  seems  impossible  to  include  them 
all  under  one  head,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
clude other  and  different  diseases.  Locke's  notion 
that  delusion,  illusion,  or  hallucination  is  neces- 
sary to  insanity,  excludes  a  large  class  of  cases 
in  which  neither  of  these  sources  of  error  may 
be  present.     The  definition  of  Cullen,  "  a  lesion 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  without  pyrexia  and 
without  coma,"  errs  in  the  same  way  ;  for  often 
the  purely  intellectual  faculties  are  comparative- 
ly sound.      Perhaps  Dr.  Bucknill's  definition 
("Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Relation  to  Criminal 
Acts"),  "a  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  a 
false  conception  or  judgment,  a  defective  power 
of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of  the 
emotions  and  instincts,  have  separately  or  con- 
jointly been  produced  by  disease,"  though  some- 
what  awkward,    comes    sufficiently  near  the 
truth.      Equal  difficulty  attends  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  mental  disease,  and 
must  continue  to  exist  until  our  knowledge  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  and  of  the  functions 
of  the  various  parts  of  the   organ  which  sub- 
serves its  manifestations  is  much  more  advanced 
than  at  present.     In  the  absence  of  any  basis 
on  which  a  philosophical  classification  can  be 
founded,  we  can  only  adopt  one  under  which 
the  phenomena  can  be  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged.    Tuke  and  Bucknill  (''Manual  of  Psy- 
chological Medicine"),  whose  classification  Ave 
shall  follow  with  slight  modifications,  treat  of 
insanity  under  the  following  heads:  1,  delusion- 
al insanity,  of  a  melancholy,  of  an  exalted,  and 
of  a  destructive  character;  2,  emotional  insan- 
ity, divided  into  melancholia  without  delusion, 
mania  with   general   extravagance  of  conduct 
(moral  insanity),  and  mania  with  disposition  to 
homicide,  to  theft,  «tc. ;  3,  mania  ;  4,  dementia; 
5,  idiocy. — In  delusional  insanity,  the  patient  is 
harassed  with  hallucinations,  illusions,  or  delu- 
sions.    By  psychological  writers  these  words 
are  used  in  definite  significations.     In  halluci- 
nation, sensations  are  perceived  without  any  ob- 
ject to  excite  them  being  present;  the  patient 
sees  persons,  hears  voices,  smells  odors,  though 
neither  persons,  voices,  nor  odors  have  any  real 
existence.      Illusion    exists  where   there    is  a 
false  perception  of  a  real  object.     Delusion  con- 
sists in  a  false  belief  which  is  not  the  result  of  a 
false  process  of  reasoning ;  a  man  who  believes 
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that  he  is  made  of  glass,  that  he  has  lost  his 
soul,  or  that  he  is  Mohammed,  is  laboring  under 
a  delusion.  Hallucination  and  illusion  can  ex- 
ist without  insanity,  since  by  the  use  of  reason 
a  man  may  be  able  to  correct  his  false  sensa- 
tions; but  delusion  cannot  be  present  while  the 
mind  is  perfect.  Among  the  insane,  hallucina- 
tions of  hearing  are  the  most  frequent ;  patients 
hear  voices  of  approval  or  condemnation,  they 
are  directed  to  perform  particular  acts,  to  com- 
mit suicide,  murder,  &c.  The  poet  Cowper  suf- 
fered from  hallucination  of  this  kind.  Next  in 
frequency  to  hearing,  vision  is  subject  to  hallu- 
cination ;  the  lunatic  sees  visions,  is  sensible  of 
an  exceeding  bright  light,  is  tormented  by  the 
sight  of  hideous  and.  repulsive  animals,  or  is 
amused  by  the  antics  and  vagaries  of  others. 
Smell,  touch,  and  taste  are  much  less  subject  to 
hallucination  than  vision  and  hearing.  Many 
of  the  sensations  felt  by  the  insane  in  the  inter- 
nal organs,  having  no  objective  existence,  must 
be  regarded  as  hallucinations.  Hallucinations 
alone  do  not  constitute  insanity,  for  the  mind 
must  be  affected  before  they  can  be  believed, 
nor  are  they  confined  to  any  one  variety  of  in- 
sanity. Esquirol  states  that  80  out  of  every 
100  insane  patients  are  subject  to  them.  M. 
Brierre  de  Boismont  states  that  in  his  asylum, 
out  of  62  patients,  hallucinations  were  present 
in  38  and  absent  in  24.  At  the  Bicetre,  of  21 
patients  admitted  during  one  year  affected  with 
melancholia,  11  had  hallucinations,  6  being  of 
hearing,  3  of  sight,  and  2  of  taste;  while  of  181 
maniacs,  54  only  were  ascertained  to  be  subject 
to  hallucination,  in  23  of  whom  hearing  was 
affected,  in  21  sight,  in  5  taste,  in  2  touch,  in  1 
smell,  and  in  2  cases  the  sensations  were  internal. 
Hallucinations  may  become  epidemic,  particu- 
larly when  occurring  from  superstition.  They 
are  often  among  the  earlier  symptoms  of  insan- 
ity, and  are  dangerous  according  to  their  charac- 
ter. One  may  see  ecstatic  visions  or  hear  voices 
proclaiming  his  salvation,  and  be  left  at  large 
with  perfect  safety;  while  if  voices  are  heard 
counselling  self-destruction  or  the  injury  or  mur- 
der of  others,  the  hearer  should  be  immediately 
confined.  Of  delusion  the  annals  of  witchcraft 
and  the  strange  st<3ries  of  lycanthropia  or  wolf 
madness,  once  not  uncommon  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  afford  melancholy  examples.  Like 
hallucinations,  delusions  are  met  with  in  most  of 
the  forms  of  insanity.  In  every  asylum  of  the 
insane,  and  sometimes  among  those  who  in  other 
respects  reason  well  and  acutely,  we  meet  with 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  imaginary  wealth 
and  titles,  or  who  are  suffering  under  some 
hopeless  and  terrible  infliction. — Melancholia 
was  formerly  used  to  signify  a  partial  insanity, 
whether  of  a  painful  or  pleasurable  nature ;  but 
it  is  now  commonly  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  patient  is  given  over  to  a  sad  and  hopeless 
despondency.  It  may  be  sudden,  as  when  caused 
by  grief  or  (though  this  is  rare)  it  may  come 
on  gradually  without  any  external  cause,  or  it 
may  appear  as  the  sequel  of  mania.  "  The  chief 
propensities  manifested,"  says  Dr.  Conolly,  "are 


to  indolence  and  general  indifference;  they  read 
nothing,  write  to  nobody,  shun  all  exertion  ;  re- 
marking  keenly  on  their  own  altered  state: 
'  Once  I  was  industrious,  now  I  am  idle  and 
worthless;  the  world  does  not  seem  as  it  did  to 
me;  every  thing  good  seems  to  have  gone  out 
of  me.' "  "  Sometimes,"  observe  Tuke  and 
Bucknill,  "melancholy  assumes  a  passive  atti- 
tude ;  the  arms  hang  loose  at  the  side,  the  hands 
are  open,  and  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed 
altogether ;  at  other  times  grief  intensifies  the 
action  of  the  muscles ;  the  patient's  arms  are 
rigidly  flexed ;  the  hands  clasped  and  pressed 
against  his  chest,  or  he  wrings  them  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  despair."  The  physical  derange- 
ment of  the  system  presents  nothing  peculiar; 
the  digestive  organs  are  commonly  deranged, 
the  tongue  loaded,  the  bowels  constipated.  In 
women  the  uterine  functions  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
ordered; a  sensation  of  sinking  and  weight  at 
the  epigastrium  is  often  complained  of,  and  some- 
times headache  is  present.  The  disease  may  be 
uncomplicated  with  any  derangement  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  then  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  "moral  insanity"  of  Dr.  Pilchard.  Nostal- 
gia (Gr.  voo-tos,  return,  and  akyos,  sadness),  or 
home  sickness,  is  a  form  of  simple  melancho- 
lia. As  is  well  known,  it  affects  those  brought 
up  in  the  country  rather  than  the  natives  of 
cities,  the  inhabitants  of  mountains  rather  than 
those  of  plains.  But  in  melancholia  the  disease 
is  accompanied  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
by  more  or  less  unsoundness  of  intellect.  The 
patient  suffers  from  hallucinations,  or  he  has 
some  fixed  delusion ;  thus  in  religious  melan- 
choly he  believes  he  has  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that  he  is  doomed 
to  eternal  perdition.  When  the  disease  is  un- 
complicated with  derangement  of  the  intellect, 
the  majority  recover;  but  when  the  intellect 
is  affected,  the  disease  is  looked  upon  as  less 
curable  than  mania.  As  it  advances,  organic 
change  often  supervenes  in  the  abdominal  or 
thoracic  viscera,  and  carries  off  the  patient. 
Sometimes  he  lapses  into  hopeless  dementia.  In- 
cluded by  some  authors  under  the  same  head,  but 
formed  by  Esquirol  into  a  separate  order  under 
the  class  of  monomania,  is  an  affection  charac- 
terized by  phenomena  totally  differing  in  their 
appearance  from  those  of  melancholia.  The 
delusions  entertained  by  patients  of  this  class 
are  gratifying  to  their  vanity  or  pride;  they 
are  wealthy,  high-born,  powerful.  "  Among 
monomaniacs,"  says  Esquirol,  "  the  passions  are 
gay  and  expansive;  enjoying  a  sense  of  perfect 
health,  of  augmented  muscular  power,  and  of 
general  well  being,  this  class  of  patients  seize 
upon  the  cheerful  side  of  every  thing;  satisfied 
with  themselves,  they  are  content  with  others. 
They  are  happy,  joyous,  and  communicative ; 
they  sing,  laugh,  and  dance.  Controlled  by 
vanity  and  self-love,  they  delight  in  their  own 
vain-glorious  convictions,  in  their  thoughts  of 
grandeur,  power,  and  wealth.  They  are  active, 
petulant,  inexhaustible  in  their  loquacity,  and 
speaking  constantly  of  their  felicity.     They  are 
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susceptible  and  irritable ;  their  impressions  are 
vivid,  their  affections  energetic,  their  determina- 
tions violent;  disliking  opposition  and  restraint, 
they  easily  become  angry  and  even  furious." 
Sometimes  this  kind  of  insanity  assumes  the 
form  of  religious  excitement.  The  patient  re- 
gards himself  as  peculiarly  favored  by  the  Deity, 
perhaps  as  the  recipient  of  direct  inspiration ; 
and  occasionally  such  conviction  is  impressed 
Upon  the  mind  of  one  suffering  under  religious 
melancholy,  and  then  the  patient  passes  at  once 
from  the  depths  of  despair  to  one  of  triumphant 
and  ecstatic  happiness.  Apart  from  other  forms 
of  mental  alienation,  this  variety  of  emotional 
insanity  is  very  rare. — Under  the  head  of  emo- 
tional insanity  may  bo  mentioned  a  subject 
which  of  late  years  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  viz. :  moral  insanity,  alienation  or 
perversion  of  the  moral  faculties,  dependent 
upon  physical  causes,  and  unaccompanied  by 
any  marked  perversion  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind;  that  when  the  brain  is  dis- 
eased the  intellect  may  be  destroyed  or  per- 
verted. But  the  brain  is  equally  the  organ  of 
the  moral  affections;  these  are  commonly  af- 
fected in  intellectual  derangement,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily nor  constantly  ;  is  the  converse  true, 
and,  through  disease  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  can 
the  moral  affections  be  perverted  without  any 
marked  perversion  of  the  intellect?  A  person 
naturally  kindly  and  affectionate  becomes  grad- 
ually, and  without  perceptible  cause,  peevish, 
morose,  and  suspicious.  lie  now  suddenly,  and 
still  without  adequate  cause,  commits  some  act 
of  violence,  perhaps  a  homicide.  Was  not  the 
man  insane?  Again,  as  theYe  are  those  who 
from  the  constitution  of  the  brain  are  born  idiots, 
are  there  not  others  who  from  a  similar  con- 
stitution are  moral  idiots?  Numerous  cases  are 
now  on  record  of  individuals  not  deficient  in 
understanding,  who  acquired  knowledge  readily 
and  reasoned  soundly  and  acutely  on  most  sub- 
jects, who  yet  could  never  be  taught  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  and  who  as 
they  grew  up  gave  way  to  their  passions  and 
instincts,  entirely  unaffected  by  a  moral  sense 
or  by  regard  for  public  opinion.  Often  in  these 
cases  there  was  a  hereditary  predisposition  to 
insanity.  Are  we  not  then  forced  to  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Woodward  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  lunatic  asylum?  "Beside  a  disease  of  the 
moral  powers,"  says  he,  "there  seems  to  be  in 
some  cases  something  like  moral  idiocy,  or  such 
an  imbecile  state  of  the  moral  faculties  from 
birth  as  to  make  the  individual  irresponsible  for 
hi3  moral  actions.  The  persons  to  whom  I  refer 
have  rarely  much  vigor  of  mind,  although  they 
are  by  no  means  idiots  in  understanding." — 
Connected  with  the  subject  of  moral  insanity 
are  the  so  called  homicidal  mania,  pyromania, 
kleptomania,  &c.  The  best  marked  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  homicidal  mania.  A  person  whose 
reasoning  powers  are  sound,  suddenly,  without 
cause,  is  guilty  of  a  murderous  assault.  Some- 
times there  is  only  a    sudden  and  irresistible 


desire  to  kill.  Repeatedly  in  such  cases  the 
patient,  aware  of  his  condition,  has  bejrged  to 
be  secured,  or  has  warned  the  person  whom  ho 
was  about  to  attack  to  save  himself;  sometimes 
the  attack  is  directed  against  a  near  and  dear 
relation.  A  man  mentioned  by  Marc  applied 
for  admission  at  Charenton  on  account  of  an  im- 
pulse to  kill  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
attached,  and  which  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
resist.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  motive  for  the 
assassination,  itself  the  product  of  a  diseased 
mind.  Thus  a  young  woman,  also  mentioned 
by  Marc,  having  witnessed  a  public  execution, 
dwelt  upon  it  until  she  desired  to  be  similarly 
executed;  kept  from  suicide  by  her  religious 
convictions,  to  attain  her  end  she  killed  a  per- 
son toward  whom  she  had  no  dislike.  Again  in 
other  cases  the  patient  hears  voices  directing 
the  commission  of  the  murderous  assault;  or  ho 
labors  under  the  delusion  that  he  will  thus  se- 
cure his  eternal  welfare,  &c.  The  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  kleptomania,  an  insane  pro- 
pensity to  steal,  independent  of  any  other  men- 
tal affection,  rests  on  cases  which  are  now  nu- 
merous and  well  authenticated,  in  which  persons 
whose  wealth  and  station  in  life  place  them 
above  temptation,  have  yet  had  a  habit  of 
pilfering  which  they  were  unable  to  control  and 
from  which  they  reaped  no  advantage.  Occa- 
sionally this  form  of  insanity  is  connected  with 
utero-gestation,  manifesting  itself  only  when  the 
patient  is  pregnant.  Pyromania,  an  insane  de- 
sire to  set  fire  to  dwellings,  <fcc,  rests  on  pre- 
cisely similar  grounds.  The  terms  dipsomania 
and  cenomania  have  been  appropriated  to  tho 
insane  desire  for  intoxicating  liquors.  It  occurs 
under  two  forms,  the  periodic  and  tho  chronic. 
In  the  one  the  patient  abstains  for  weeks  or 
months  from  all  stimulants,  and  often  dislikes 
or  loathes  them  ;  then  comes  on  a  craving  for 
some  alcoholic  drink  which  proves  irresistible ; 
once  yielding,  he  continues  to  drink  for  days  or 
even  weeks.  A  period  of  prostration  and  suf- 
fering follows,  from  which  he  gradually  re- 
covers, again  to  pursue  tho  same  course.  Tho 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  frequently  met 
with  ;  here  the  patient,  possessed  by  a  cease- 
less craving  for  stimulants,  sacrifices  every  con- 
sideration of  health,  self-interest,  and  morality 
to  its  gratification. — Mania  has  commonly  a 
period  of  incubation,  though  a  short  one,  during 
which  the  coming  paroxysm  is  foreshadowed  by 
a  departure  of  the  patient  from  his  ordinary 
mood  and  habits.  "At  first,"  says  Esquirol, 
"  trifling  irregularities  in  the  affections  are 
noticed  in  the  conduct  of  one  whom  tho  first 
symptoms  of  the  malady  begins  to  disturb.  Tho 
maniac  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
either  sad  or  gay,  active  or  indolent,  indifferent 
or  eager;  he  becomes  impatient,  irritable,  and 
choleric.  He  soon  neglects  his  family,  forsakes 
his  business  and  household  affairs,  deserts  his 
home,  and  yields  himself  to  acts,  the  more  afflic- 
tive as  they  contrast  more  strikingly  with  his  or- 
dinary mode  of  life.  To  alternations  of  delirium 
and  reason,  of  composure  and  agitation,  succeed 
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acts  the  most  strange  and  extravagant,  entirely 
contrary  to  the  well  being  and  interests  of  Uie 
patient.  The  alarm  and  disquietude,  the  warn- 
ings and  advice  of  friendship,  paternal  tender- 
ness and  love,  oppose,  irritate,  and  provoke  the 
patient,  exciting  him  by  slow  degrees  to  tbe 
highest  pitch  of  mania."  Sometimes,  during 
the  premonitory  stage,  the  patient  is  gloomy 
and  dejected  ;  rarely  he  seems  as  if  struck  with 
stupor;  at  all  times  during  the  same  stage 
sleeplessness  is  apt  to  be  a  marked  character- 
istic. During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  is  in  a 
state  of  violent  and  perpetual  motion,  attacking 
those  who  oppose  him,  tearing  and  destroying 
his  clothes  and  the  furniture  of  the  apartment, 
gesticulating,  talking,  vociferating;  lie  is  filthy, 
and  neglects  his  person.  The  pulse  is  commonly 
somewhat  accelerated;  the  countenance  may 
be  flushed,  natural,  or  pale;  the  pupil  is  for  the 
most  part  unaffected.  In  a  few  cases  sudden 
exhaustion  supervenes,  which  may  destroy  the 
patient.  When  he  survives,  the  disease  may 
terminate  in  recovery,  which  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  occurs  within  the  first  9 
months,  in  chronic  mania,  in  melancholia,  or  in 
dementia.  Mania  is  the  form  assumed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  of  puerperal  insanity; 
a  few  become  affected  with  melancholia.  In 
puerperal  mania  at  the  onset  the  pulse  is  com- 
monly feeble  and  frequent,  ranging  from  120  to 
140  per  minute.  The  patient  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly incoherent,  and  talks  incessantly,  often 
upon  imagined  wrongs  that  have  been  done  her 
by  her  husband  or  her  family.  She  takes  sudden 
and  violent  dislikes,  particularly  to  her  child, 
her  husband,  and  attendants.  The  use  of  filthy 
and  obscene  language,  even  by  the  most  modest 
and  virtuous  of  women,  is  a  marked  characteris- 
tic of  the  disease.  A  suicidal  tendency  is  often 
present.  The  disease  commonly  occurs  very 
soon  after  confinement.  Of  66  cases  reported 
by  the  late  Dr.  Macdonald  of  New  York,  29  be- 
came deranged  during  the  first  week  aftei' labor, 
15  in  the  next  3  weeks,  making  44  cases  during 
the  first  month.  The  disease  terminates  in  re- 
covery in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  in  any 
other  form  of  insanity,  and  the  recoveries  are 
more  apt  to  be  permanent.  Of  Dr.  Macdonald's 
66  cases,  53  recovered  their  reason,  a  fraction 
over  80  percent. — The  ultimate  tendency  of  all 
cases  of  insanity  when  sufficiently  protracted  is 
to  dementia.  When  completely  formed,  this,  as 
remarked  by  Georget,  is  characterized  by  for- 
getfulness  of  the  past,  aud  indifference  to  the 
present  and  future.  The  patient  is  listless, 
unoccupied,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  by 
his  own  thoughts,  and  regardless  of  what  is 
passing  around  him.  Some  remain  for  weeks 
without  change  of  countenance,  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  or  without  making  a  gesture.  Oth- 
ers from  time  to  time  smile  or  laugh  without 
cause,  or  utter  a  few  incoherent  words  or  sen- 
tences which  have  no  relation  to  what  is  pass- 
ing around  them.  Friends  and  relations  are  not 
recognized,  or  no  pleasure  is  evinced  at  their 
presence.     While  in  this  condition  the  patient's 


physical  health  may  be  tolerably  good;  he  eats 
and  sleeps  well,  and  often  gains  flesh.  On  this 
account  improvement  in  flesh  among  lunatics, 
without  a  corresponding  improvement  in  men- 
tal condition,  is  looked  upon  as  an  unfavorable 
symptom.  While  this  condition  is  generally 
hopeless,  still  recoveries  from  it  may  take  place. 
Pinel  states  that  patients  so  affected  have  been 
attacked  by  acute  mania,  and  after  a  paroxysm 
of  20  or  30  days'  duration  have  recovered  their 
reason.  Prichard  says  the  same  effect  some- 
times follows  a  severe  attack  of  fever  attended 
with  delirium;  these  cases  are  commonly  fatal 
to  lunatics,  but  if  they  recover  reason  may  be 
restored.  In  the  last  stage  of  dementia,  termed 
by  some  writers  amentia,  every  trace  of  human- 
ity seems  lost.  With  a  look  characteristic  of 
his  fatuity,  regardless  of  the  calls  of  nature,  un- 
conscious of  either  hunger  or  thirst,  the  patient 
eats  and  drinks  only  when  food  and  drink  are 
put  into  his  mouth  ;  he  rises  or  lies  down  only 
as  he  is  lifted  or  laid  down  by  his  attendant ; 
his  life  is  merely  organic.  Such  a  condition  is 
relieved  only  by  death.  For  the  last  form  of 
insanity,  see  Idiocy. — Pathology.  Hitherto 
morbid  anatomy  has  thrown  little  certain  light 
upon  the  subject  of  insanity  ;  for  though  in 
cases  of  long  and  continued  insanity  various 
alterations  are  found  in  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, those  alterations  cannot  be  connected 
with  the  form  of  disease  under  which  the  pa- 
tient has  suffered.  In  dementia  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  brain  very  constantly  is  in  an 
atrophied  condition.  Beyond  this,  congestion 
and  anosmia,  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  changes  of  color 
and  consistence  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself,  are  the  phenomena  chiefly  met  with. — 
Causes.  One  of  the  best  recognized  and  most 
important  causes  of  insanity  is  hereditary  predis- 
position, which,  as  would  appear,  can  be  traced 
in  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  cases.  It  has  been 
observed  by  M.  Baillarger,  and  confirmed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Brigham  at  the  New  York  state  luua- 
tic  asylum :  1,  that  the  mother  is  more  apt 
than  the  father  to  transmit  insanity;  2,  that  the 
transmission  of  taint  from  the  mother  is  more 
to  be  feared  by  the  girls  than  the  boys,  while 
the  contrary  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  fa- 
ther. According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  asylum,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Pliny 
Earle,  the  ago  of  the  patients  on  admission  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  was  between  20 
and  30 ;  then  follow  30  and  40,  40  and  50,  50 
and  60  ;  then  under  20,  afterward  returning  to 
between  60  and  70,  and  70  and  80.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  occurring  in  the  summer  months 
is  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year, 
while  it,  is  least  in  the  winter  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  from  the  greater  activity  of 
the  intellect,  insanity  would  seem  more  common 
in  temperate  than  in  tropical  climates.  The 
exciting  causes  of  insanity  are  divided  into  phys- 
ical and  moral,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
France  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  observ- 
ers attributes  by  far  the  greatest  influence  to 
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moral  causes,  while  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Of  the 
physical  causes,  intemperance  in  the  use  of  al- 
coholic liquors  is  by  far  the  most  important;  in 
India  the  use  of  Indian  hemp  lias  a  similar  ef- 
fect; next  follows  epilepsy,  then  puerperal  dis- 
ease, diseases  <>f  the  brain,  injuries  to  the  head, 
&c.  Of  the  moral  causes,  the  depressing  pas- 
sions, grief,  domestic  troubles,  reverse  of  fortune, 
are  by  far  the  most  important;  then  follow 
love  and  jealousy,  terror,  religious  excitement, 
anger  or  excessive  passion,  &c. — Prognosis.  It 
is  found  that  of  admissions  into  asylums  for  the 
insane,  more  than  40  per  cent,  are  discharged 
as  cured  ;  but  this  does  not  represent  the  pros- 
pect of  cure  in  a  recent  case.  In  the  York  re- 
treat, for  a  period  of  61  years,  of  those  who 
were  attacked  for  the  first  time  and  admitted 
within  8  months  of  the  seizure,  73. 1  per  cent, 
were  cured ;  of  those  attacked  for  the  first  time, 
over  3  months  but  within  12  months,  43.66  per 
cent,  recovered ;  of  those  attacked  a  2d  or  3d 
time,  and  admitted  within  12  months,  63. 77  per 
cent,  recovered  ;  while  of  those  admitted  after 
the  disease  had  lasted  more  than  12  months 
only  18.2  per  cent,  recovered.  Of  the  forms 
of  insanity,  mania  is  cured  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases  than  melancholy.  Patients  who 
have  been  cured  of  insanity  are  liable  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  to  a  second  attack.  Dr. 
Thurnam  traced  out  the  history  of  all  who  for 
a  period  of  44  years  had  been  patients  in  the 
York  retreat,  and  in  whom  death  had  occurred 
either  in  the  asylum  or  after  their  discharge ; 
the  whole  number  amounted  to  244.  Of  these, 
113  died  insane  during  the  first  attack,  and  131 
recovered;  of  the  131  recoveries,  45  died  sane 
without  a  second  attack,  20  had  a  subsequent 
attack  or  attacks,  but  died  sane,  66  had  subse- 
quent attacks  and  died  insane.  This  proportion 
of  relapses  is  however  esteemed  too  large  by 
other  observers.  Lunatics  sometimes  attain  an 
advanced  age.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Desportes, 
among  the  lunatics  at  the  Bicetre  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1822,  1  had  been  in  the  institution  over 
56  years,  3  over  40,  21  over  30,  and  50  over  20. 
Still  the  mortality  among  the  insane  is  much 
greater  than  among  the  general  population. 
During  the  first  two  years  the  mortality  is  es- 
pecially high  ;  after  this  the  insane  are  liable  to 
be  carried  off'  by  diseases  of  the  bowels,  of  the 
liver,  of  the  heart,  and  by  consumption,  to 
which  they  are  extraordinarily  prone  ;  and  de- 
mentia, in  which  as  we  have  seen  old  cases  of  in- 


sanity often  terminate,  commonly  ends  in  paraly- 
sis.— Treatment.  Those  experienced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  recommend  a  well  regulated 
asylum  in  preference  to  separate  seclusion,  even 
when  that  at  an  enormous  cost  can  be  properly 
obtained.  In  an  asylum  much  will  depend  upon 
the  building  itself — its  site,  and  its  facilities  for 
thorough  ventilation,  cheerfulness,  cleanliness, 
and  security.,.  Early  in  insanity,  where  there  are 
marks  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  particular- 
ly where  the  patient  is  robust  or  plethoric,  it 
may  be  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm ; 
more  frequently  the  local  abstraction  of  blood 
by  means  of  cups  or  leeches  is  advisable.  The 
head,  where  there  is  evidence  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  should  be  shaved,  and  cold  may  be 
applied  to  it  by  means  of  evaporating  lotions  or 
by  compresses  wet  with  ice  water,  which  should 
be  frequently  renewed.  Often  the  combination 
of  the  tepid  bath  is  found  to  be  particularly 
useful.  The  bowels,  where  constipation  exists, 
should  be  kept  regular  by  means  of  the  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill,  or  by  small  doses  of  aloes 
combined  with  extract  of  henbane.  Where  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  deficient,  occasional  doses 
of  blue  pill  or  of  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  may 
be  useful,  but  the  constitutional  influence  of 
mercury  is  to  be  avoided.  Opium  has  been  re- 
commended to  overcome  the  sleeplessness  which 
is  so  marked  a  symptom  in  insanity,  and  is 
sometimes  a  valuable  remedy ;  but  its  use  is  in- 
admissible where  there  are  marked  evidences 
of  congestion.  In  chronic  cases  we  must  en- 
deavor to  maintain  or  restore  the  bodily  health 
of  the  patient  by  every  means  in  our  power ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  liberal  diet,  tonics,  iron, 
the  warm  and  cold  bath,  and  gentle  aperients,  are 
among  our  chief  agents.  Moral  treatment,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  of  more  consequence  than  drugs, 
or  rather,  without  the  former  the  latter  will  be  of 
little  avail.  Many  considerations  demand  that 
an  insane  patient  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible 
should  be  secluded  from  his  friends  and  placed 
in  an  asylum.  Beside  the  risk  run  of  danger 
to  himself  and  others,  the  presence  of  friends 
and  relatives  seldom  fails  to  excite  and  exasper- 
ate a  patient ;  they  have  rarely  the  moral  qual- 
ities necessary  for  the  care  of  an  insane  patient, 
and  they  have  not  the  assistance  and  appliances 
at  hand  to  enforce  control,  without  recourse  to 
a  degree  of  violence  which  must  prove  injurious 
to  the  sufferer. — Statistics.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  latest  general  statistics  of  insanity 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 
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The  following  table  presents  a  list  and  the  latest  statistics  of  American  institutions  for  the  insane  : 
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— History.  The  earliest  sacred  and  profane  writ 
ers  allude  to  the  existence  of  mental  unsound- 
ness. In  Dent,  xxviii.  28  the  Israelites  were 
threatened  with  madness  if  they  disobeyed  the 
divine  commands ;  David  feigned  madness  when 
he  visited  Achish  the  first  time ;  Saul  was  sub- 
ject to  paroxysms  of  melancholia;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  form  of 
lycanthropy.  In  the  New  Testament  the  most 
remarkable  of  Christ's  acts  of  healing  were 
performed  on  lunatics.  In  Egypt  the  treatment 
of  insanity  by  the  priest-physicians  attained 
to  the"  dignity  of  a  science,  and  the  improved 
methods  of  the  present  day  are  little  more  than 
an  adaptation  of  their  course  to  modern  times 
and  usages.  The  Asclepiada?  in  Magna  Gra?cia 
were  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  luna- 
tics. Their  temples  of  health  placed  on  com- 
manding eminences  were  thronged  with  the  in- 
sane, to  whom  a  short  residence  often  brought 
a  happy  restoration.  Pythagoras,  who  added 
to  his  many  other  accomplishments  that  of  a 
physician,  relied  on  music  and  pleasant  physical 
exercise  to  bring  back  the  lost  reason.  Hip- 
pocrates was  successful  in  restoring  the  insane 
to  reason.  Celsus  was  the  first  to  distinguish 
several  varieties  of  insanity.  In  the  5th  cen- 
tury occurred  the  first  of  those  epidemics  of 
mental  disorder,  which  subsequently  became 
so  frequent  and  wide-spread  during  the  middle 
ages;  the  Flagellants  appeared  in  Italy,  and 
hundreds  were  infected  with  the  insane  desire 
to  subject  their  naked  bodies  to  torture.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  epidemics  were  the 
lycanthropy  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Austria  and  Italy ;  vampirism,  which  prevailed 
over  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  tarantula  in  Italy, 
and  the  dancing  mania  in  Germany  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  During  all  this  period 
there  were  but  few  insane  hospitals,  and  in 
these  few  stripes  and  chains  were  the  only 
medical  treatment.  In  Constantinople  and  Bag- 
dad were  houses  of  mercy,  as  they  were  called, 
in  which  the  poor  lunatics  were  chained  and 
received  from  charity  their  daily  bread,  and 
from  their  keepers  a  weekly  beating.  The  ear- 
liest mad  houses,  so  called,  in  western  Europe, 
were  Bethlehem  hospital,  London,  usually  call- 
ed Bethlem  or  Bedlam,  the  Bicetre  and  the 
Salpetriere  in  Paris,  and  one  or  two  in  Ger- 
many. In  all  tiiese,  filth,  starvation,  chains, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  rod  were  the  lot  of  the 
unhappy  maniac,  while  the  most  quiet  cases 
were  sent  out  to  beg,  and  were  known  as  Tom- 
o'-Bedlams.  Insanity  is,  to  a  very  great  degree, 
a  disease  of  high  civilization.  It  is  rare  among 
the  African  tribes  and  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  America,  because  the  mind  is  but  little  exer- 
cised. Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  he  found 
not  more  than  one  or  two  instances  among  the 
tribes  he  visited ;  but  one  of  the  Bakwains, 
who  was  to  accompany  him  to  Europe,  became 
insane  from  the  throng  of  new  ideas  Avhich  op- 
pressed him,  and  committed  suicide  on  board 
ship.  In  China  insanity  is  rare,  from  the  strict 
despotism  under  which  the  people  live  restrain- 


ing mental  action  ;  but  since  the  great  rebellion 
commenced  it  has  increased,  and  fatuity,  the 
result  of  the  excessive  use  of  opium,  has  also 
became  prevalent.  In  India  there  are  com- 
paratively few  lunatics.  In  Italy  and  Austria 
insanity  is  less  frequent  than  in  countries  en- 
joying more  political  freedom.  In  France  the 
proportion  of  the  insane  is  about  1  to  1,000 
inhabitants;  in  England,  1  to  783  ;  in  Scotland, 
1  to  563 ;  in  the  United  States,  about  1  to  750. 
INSECTS,  six-footed  articulated  animals,  the 
most  beautiful,  most  active,  and  most  highly 
organized  of  the  invertebrata,  in  which,  anatom- 
ically considered,  they  bear  a  remarkable  anal- 
ogy to  birds  among  the  vertebrates.  Like  birds 
they  inhabit  the  air,  earth,  and  water,  have  an 
extensive  respiratory  apparatus,  and  conse- 
quently a  higher  calorific  and  motor  power  than 
any  other  invertebrates.  The  number  of  species 
and  of  individuals  is  exceedingly  great,  and 
their  metamorphoses  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting phenomena  in  nature.  The  class  of  in- 
sects includes  all  articulates  having  a  distinct 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  with  antenna?,  3 
pairs  of  feet,  an  aerial  respiration  by  means  of 
trachea?,  a  feebly  developed  circulating  system, 
almost  all  being  winged  and  imdergoing  trans- 
formation. The  cutaneous  envelope  forms  a 
kind  of  external  skeleton,  generally  of  a  horny 
consistence,  formed  principally  of  chitine  ;  it  is 
made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of  pieces 
more  or  less  movable  on  each  other,  and  is  fre- 
quently provided  with  hairs,  which  are  some- 
times sharp  and  barbed  (as  in  the  processionary 
caterpillars),  producing  considerable  irritation 
when  introduced  into  the  human  skin.  The 
limbs,  which  are  appendages  of  the  thorax,  are 
hollow  tubes  containing  the  muscles  and  nerves 
for  their  motion.  The  first  segment  constitutes 
the  head,  on  which  are  placed  the  antenna?,  the 
eyes,  and  the  oral  appendages.  The  antenna) 
are  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  joints, 
generally  resembling  delicate  and  flexible  horns, 
plumed,  serrated,  clubbed,  or  foliated,  accord- 
ing to  genera  and  families  ;  they  are  principally 
organs  of  touch.  The  mouth  in  the  chewing 
insects,  like  the  beetles,  cockroaches,  and  grass- 
hoppers, consists  of  an  upper  middle  piece  or 
labrum  with  a  mandible  on  each  side,  the  latter 
being  very  hard,  often  toothed  at  the  extrem- 
ity ;  the  maxilla  or  under  jaws  are  softer 
and  of  many  pieces,  with  maxillary  jointed 
palpi,  and  the  central  piece  is  the  labium  or 
under  lip,  also  supporting  jointed  palpi.  At 
the  base  of  the  under  lip  is  attached  the 
tongue,  which  in  some  is  abortive  and  in  others 
long  and  changed  into  a  suctorial  organ.  In 
the  sucking  insects  the  under  lip  is  transformed 
into  a  tube,  enclosing  delicate  lancet-like  fila- 
ments or  bristles,  modifications  of  the  mandi- 
bles and  maxilla?;  in  the  Tiymenoptera  (bees, 
&c.)  the  mouth  is  intermediate  between  the 
chewing  and  the  suctorial,  having  parts  belong- 
ing to  both  ;  in  the  lepidoptera  (butterflies,  &c.) 
the  mandibles  are  very  small,  but  the  under 
jaws  are  changed  each  into  a 'semi-canal  which 
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may  be  rolled  up  spirally.  The  eyes  are  either 
simple  or  compound,  the  first  occurring  chiefly 
in  the  larva?  of  the  metamorphic  orders,  and 
the  second  in  perfect  insects ;  some  have  both 
kinds  in  the  perfect  state,  and  some  adults,  lar- 
va?, and  pupa)  are  blind.  The  compound  organ 
is  made  up  of  many  simple  eyes,  each  having 
its  cornea,  conical  vitreous  body,  pigment,  and 
nervous  filament ;  the  number  of  these  facets  is 
sometimes  more  than  25,000.  The  simple  eyes 
(stemmata)  consist  of  a  cornea,  lens  lodged  in 
an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  a  surround- 
ing pigment  layer ;  they  are  placed  either  on 
the  sides  of  the  head,  or  in  small  groups  on  the 
vertex.  The  thorax  supports  the  legs  and 
wings,  and  consists  always  of  3  rings,  called  re- 
spectively protharax,  viesothorax,  and  metatlw- 
rax,  each  bearing  on  its  ventral  arcli  a  pair  of 
legs ;  the  wings  arise  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  2  posterior  rings.  The  limbs  consist  each 
of  a  2-jointed  hip,  a  thigh,  a  leg,  and  a  kind  of 
finger  or  tarsus  of  2  to  5  joints  terminated  by 
the  claws;  in  the  jumpers,  like  the  grasshop- 
pers, the  hind  legs  are  very  long  and  muscular ; 
in  the  swimmers,  like  the  water  beetles,  the 
tarsi  are  flattened,  ciliated,  and  arranged  for 
oars ;  in  the  flies,  the  feet  are  provided  with 
pads  and  hooks  by  -which  they  are  enabled  to 
hang  suspended  from  smooth  surfaces  ;  the  an- 
terior limbs  are  often  enlarged,  as  in  the  mole 
crickets,  which  dig  in  the  ground,  and  armed 
with  spines,  as  in  the  mantis,  which  uses  them 
to  seize  its  prey;  in  some  of  the  butterflies  the 
anterior  limbs  are  mere  rudiments,  useless  as 
means  of  progression.  The  wings  are  mem- 
branous expansions,  rendered  firm  by  solid 
nervures ;  there  are  never  more  than  2  pairs, 
and  one  or  the  other  may  be  wanting ;  in  the 
butterfly  they  are  covered  with  a  colored  dust 
consisting  of  microscopic  scales;  in  the  beetles 
the  first  pair  becomes  thick  and  hard,  forming 
the  elytra,  which  cover  and  protect  the  second 
pair ;  the  wings  are  sometimes  half  membranous, 
half  corneous,  at  others  divided  into  barbed 
plumules,  or  wanting  and  replaced  by  the  knob- 
like balancers.  The  legs  and  wings  are  moved 
by  striated  muscles,  attached  directly  to  the  cu- 
taneous skeleton  ;  those  of  the  wings  of  the 
diptera  have  their  fibrilla?  separable  into  series 
of  disks,  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments being  dependent  on  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of 
rings  movable  upon  each  other,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  9  ;  they  bear  in  the  perfect  insect 
neither  legs  nor  wings,  but  are  provided  with 
various  appendages  useful  in  the  economy  of  the 
animal,  as  the  delicate  bristles  of  the  ephemera, 
the  nippers  of  the  earwig,  the  spring  of  the 
podurella,  the  sting  of  the  bee  and  wasp,  and 
the  ovipositor  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  ich- 
neumons. Beside  the  antenna,  the  palpi  about 
the  mouth,  the  end  of  the  suctorial  tube,  the 
ovipositor,  and  the  feet  in  some  instances,  are 
delicate  organs  of  touch ;  the  tongue,  when 
present,  as  in  bees  and  flies,  is  undoubtedly  the 
seat  of  an  acute  sense  of  taste.     Though  insects 


apparently  perceive  by  the  sense  of  smell  what 
food  is  proper  for  themselves  or  their  young, 
the  seat  of  this  sense  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined ;  Dumeril  and  Cuvier,  reasoning  from 
analogy,  concluded  that  it  was  placed  at  the 
openings  of  the  respiratory  trachea; ;  Iluber,  from 
his  experiments  on  bees,  placed  it  in  the  mouth, 
Kirby  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head  or  the 
nose,  and  others  in  the  antenna?  and  palpi.  Hear- 
ing is  acute  in  many  insects ;  the  shrilling  of 
the  locust,  the  tick  of  the  deathwatch,  the  song 
of  the  cricket,  &c,  would  be  useless  unless  they 
could  be  heard  by  their  companions;  in  the 
ortkoptera  especially  an  auditory  apparatus  is 
connected  with  the  stigmata  of  the  thorax  and 
the  anterior  legs ;  the  sense  has  also  been  placed 
inward  at  the  base  of  the  antenna?.  The 
sounds  of  insects  are  produced  by  the  friction 
of  one  part  of  the  external  skeleton  on  another, 
by  the  vibration  of  special  organs,  or  by  a  par- 
ticular soniferous  apparatus,  always  due  to  the 
action  of  voluntary  muscles  and  unconnected 
with  the  respiratory  system;  the  buzzing  of 
flies  seems  to  depend  on  the  rapid  vibrations 
of  the  thorax  during  flight  and  on  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  thoracic  stigmata,  perhaps 
intensified  by  the  motions  of  the  wings  them- 
selves ;  some  beetles  produce  a  sharp  sound  by 
rubbing  the  last  abdominal  segments  against  the 
curved  points  of  the  wing  covers,  or  the  thoracic 
rings  against  each  other;  the  sounds  of  butter- 
flies and  of  the  death's  head  moth  are  referred 
to  friction  of  the  hips  together,  and  to  various 
causes  not  at  all  satisfactory  ;  the  special  so- 
niferous apparatus  of  the  cricket,  grasshopper, 
harvest  fly,  and  locust,  is  described  under  each 
title  respectively.  The  nervous  system  consists 
of  a  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  the  former  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  ganglia  which  embrace  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  is  situated  in  the  1st  segment;  the 
spinal  cord  is  made  up  generally  of  a  double 
series  of  ganglia  united  by  longitudinal  cords,  in 
number  corresponding  to  that  of  the  segments 
of  the  body ;  the  3  thoracic  ganglia  are  much 
the  largest,  and  from  them  are  given  off  the 
nerves  to  the  legs  and  wings.  The  alimentary 
canal  is  generally  complicated  and  more  or  less 
convoluted';  it  consists  of  a  pharynx,  oesopha- 
gus, 1st  stomach  or  crop,  2d  or  gizzard  with 
muscular  walls  for  trituration,  3d  or  chylific 
ventricle  of  soft  and  delicate  texture,  a  small 
intestine,  ca?cum,  and  rectum  ;  as  in  the  higher 
animals,  it  is  shortest  in  the  carnivorous  fami- 
lies, and  very  long  in  the  vegetable  feeders ;  it 
is  kept  in  place  by  numerous  fine  trachea?  which 
envelope  its  whole  extent ;  in  the  sucking  in- 
sects, there  is  also  a  sucking  stomach  opening 
from  the  oesophagus  into  which  the  fluid  food  is 
first  taken,  as  in  the  1st  stomach  of  ruminants. 
The  anus  opens  on  the  last  segment,  except  in 
some  non-feeding  pupa?,  in  which  both  it  and 
the  mouth  are  wanting  ;  the  salivary  glands  are 
well  developed,  opening  into  the  pharynx  ;  the 
villosities  of  the  3d  stomach  seem  to  secrete  a 
gastric  juice,  the  biliary  secretion  being  poured 
into  this  cavity ;   the  office  of  a  liver  is  per- 
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formed  by  caecal  appendages  lying  upon  the 
ventricle  ;  similar  organs  on  the  small  intestine 
sometimes  perform  the  office  of  a  pancreas.  An 
adipose  tissue  is  found  in  all  insects,  especially 
toward  the  end  of  the  larva  state,  gradually 
disappearing  in  the  perfect  condition,  freely 
traversed  by  trachean  branches;  the  fatty  con- 
tents are  intimately  connected  with  the  functions 
of  nutrition.  The  circulatory  system  consists 
of  a  contractile  chambered  dorsal  vessel  which 
serves  as  a  heart,  and  a  cephalic  aorta  which 
conducts  the  blood  into  the  body ;  the  blood 
moves  from  behind  forward,  and  passes  from  the 
aorta  all  over  the  system,  forming  regular  cur- 
rents without  vascular  walls,  and  returning  as 
venous  blood  to  the  lateral  vessels;  the  blood 
is  usually  a  colorless  liquid,  containing  a  few 
small  oval  corpuscles.  Respiration  is  carried 
on  by  a  system  of  tracheae  spread  through  the 
entire  body,  which  open  externally  by  stigmata, 
and  admit  air  either  directly  or  by  means  of 
lamelliform  or  tubular  prolongations  which  have 
been  compared  to  branchiae ;  they  divide  into 
branches,  gradually  becoming  smaller,  ending 
caecally,  so  that  the  air  passes  out  by  the  same 
way  that  it  enters.  The  branchial  tracheae  are 
found  in  certain  aquatic  larva  and  pupae,  and 
never  in  the  perfect  insect ;  they  do  not  commu- 
nicate externally,  but  the  air  is  received  by  en- 
dosmosis  and  exosmosis.  The  stigmata  of  the 
pulmonary  tracheae  are  usually  bordered  with  a 
fringe  of  hairs,  and  can  be  opened  and  shut  by 
internal  muscles,  whose  action  gives  to  the  ab- 
domen of  many  insects  well  marked  movements 
of  respiration  ;  there  is  generally  a  pair  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  interstices  between  each 
ring,  being  wanting  between  the  head  and  pro- 
thorax  and  the  last  2  abdominal  segments;  the 
tracheae  are  often  dilated  into  large  reservoirs 
of  air.  Respiration  is  very  active  in  insects, 
and  performed  by  the  movements  of  the  abdom- 
inal segments;  they  require  a  great  deal  of  air, 
and  are  very  quickly  asphyxiated  by  deprivation 
of  oxygen ;  though  not  producing  much  animal 
heat  ordinarily,  sometimes,  as  in  the  bees  when 
hived,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  and  their 
temperature  perceptibly  elevated.  The  phenom- 
enon of  phosphorescence  has  been  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  articles  Firefly  and  Glow- 
Worm.  The  ^lalpighian  vessels,  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  biliary,  are  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  urinary  organs,  secreting  uric  acid 
products ;  they  are  small  tubes,  more  or  less  long 
and  convoluted,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
color,  and  open  into  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  stomach.  Many  insects  have  secretory  fol- 
licles just  under  the  skin,  whose  ducts  open  be- 
tween the  segments  or  between  the  joints  of  the 
limbs,  or  by  the  side  of  the  anus ;  the  fluid 
secreted  is  generally  of  a  disagreeable  odor,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  bugs,  very  fetid.  The  fe- 
males in  many  of  the  hymcnoptera,  as  the  bees 
and  wasps,  have  a  glandular  apparatus  in  the 
anal  region,  which  secretes  an  irritating  poison 
introduced  into  the  tissues  of  their  enemies  by 
their  hollow  stings.    Most  insects  undergoing  a 


complete  metamorphosis  have  in  their  larva 
state  silk  organs,  whose  secretion  they  use  in 
the  formation  of  their  cocoons  and  webs;  they 
consist  of  2  long,  flexuous  tubes  on  the  side  of 
the  body,  continuous  in  front  with  2  small  ex- 
cretory ducts  opening  on  the  under  lip ;  in  a  few 
the  silk  is  spun  from  a  spinneret  projecting  from 
the  anus;  the  wax-secreting  apparatus  has  been 
described  under  Bee.  The  sexes  are  distinct, 
and  the  females  often  differ  greatly  from  the 
males,  as  in  the  glow-worm;  among  the  bees 
and  ants  the  females  are  much  less  numerous 
than  the  males,  and  certain  individuals  of  neither 
sex,  or  neuters,  do  the  work  and  protect  the 
colony.  Most  insects  lay  eggs,  though  a  few, 
like  the  aphides,  are  viviparous ;  by  means  of 
an  ovipositor  many  introduce  their  eggs  into  a 
deep-seated  nidus,  in  or  near  which  the  young 
can  find  the  food  suited  for  them,  almost  always 
different  from  that  required  by  the  parents. 
There  are  generally  2  symmetrical  ovaries  and 
testes,  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  2 
oviducts  uniting  into  a  single  one  at  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  body.  In  the  article  Aphis  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  remarkable  repro- 
duction of  females  only  for  several  generations, 
which  in  their  turn  reproduce  viviparously  and 
without  direct  intercourse  with  the  males. — In 
their  progress  to  maturity  insects  change  their 
skins  many  times,  and  many  of  them  undergo 
transformations  as  singular  as  those  already 
mentioned  in  the  frogs ;  on  coming  from  the 
egg  they  are  very  different  from  their  parents  and 
from  their  pupa  forms.  Before  arriving  at  their 
perfect  state  they  usually  pass  through  the  larva 
and  pupa  form,  which  may  be  entirely  different, 
or  vary  chiefly  in  the  development  of  wings, 
according  as  the  metamorphosis  is  complete  or 
not.  Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis  when 
they  leave  the  egg  or  are  in  the  larva  state  are 
more  or  less  worm-like,  with  an  elongated  soft 
body  divided  into  movable  rings,  normally  13 
in  number,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with- 
out feet;  in  no  respect  do  they  resemble  the 
parents ;  the  eyes  are  generally  simple,  and  occa- 
sionally absent;  the  mouth  is  almost  always  arm- 
ed with  jaws  for  chewing,  even  in  insects  which 
are  sucking  in  the  perfect  state;  these  larvae  are 
called  caterpillars  or  maggots,  according  to  their 
size,  form,  and  habitat.  After  remaining  in  this 
state,  either  in  the  water,  in  the  air,  or  under 
ground,  a  certain  length  of  time,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  species,  and  undergoing  several 
moults,  rudimentary  wings  form  under  the  skin, 
and  they  change  into  nymphs,  chrysalids,  or 
pupae  ;  the  larval  condition  persists  sometimes 
for  several  months,  as  from  the  autumn  to  the 
following  summer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  har- 
vest fly  for  a  much  longer  period.  Larvae  are 
generally  voracious  and  active,  but  nymphs  are 
as  generally  motionless  and  do  not  eat;  some- 
times the  larval  skin  hardens  into  a  shell-like 
covering  for  the  nymph  ;  at  others  a  thin  invest- 
ing pellicle  applied  to  the  body  permits  the 
animal  to  be  seen  through  it.  Before  undergo- 
ing this  change  the  larva  often  prepares  a  shel- 
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ter,  making  a  cocoon  of  silk  secreted  by  itself; 
the  nymph  may  be  suspended  from  a  twig  by 
silken  filaments  or  concealed  in  some  crevice. 
In  the  nymph  state  growth  rapidly  takes  place, 
and  the  form  of  the  future  insect  is  gradually 
assumed.  The  metamorphoses  are  easily  studied 
in  the  common  caterpillars,  the  bee.  the  mos- 
quito, the  fly,  and  the  silkworm.  The  life  of  the 
perfect  insect  is  short,  enduring  at  most  for  the 
summer  months,  until  the  work  of  reproduction 
is  completed;  in  the  ephemeras  the  adult  state 
continues  for  a  few  hours  only,  an  emblem  of  the 
transitoriness  of  earthly  pleasures.  As  instances 
of  incomplete  metamorphosis  may  be  mentioned 
the  cockroach,  the  cricket,  the  grasshopper, 
and  other  orthojitera,  in  which  the  larva  differs 
from  the  perfect  insect  principally  in  the  ab- 
sence of  wings.  For  further  details  on  larvaa 
and  pupa?,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Caterpil- 
lar, Chrysalis,  and  the  various  insects  in  their 
respective  order.  As  insects  furnish  food  for  a 
great  variety  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, their  extermination  would  ensue  were  it 
not  for  their  astonishing  fecundity,  paralleled 
only  in  the  case  of  fishes;  a  female  termites 
(ant)  has  been  estimated  to  lay  about  90,000 
eggs  in  a  day  ;  the  queen  bee  deposits  between 
5,000  and  6,000,  the  common  ant  about  1,000 
less,  the  wasp  about  3,000 ;  a  posterity  of  1,000 
in  one  generation  is  common  ;  in  the  silkworm 
the  average  is  500  ;  the  beetles  are  far  less  pro- 
lific. Eeaumur  observed  350  young  ones  de- 
veloped from  the  numerous  eggs  of  a  moth 
(pJiakena),  many  of  which  died  as  caterpillars, 
6o  that  only  65  females  reached  the  perfect 
6tate ;  these  were  calculated  to  produce  the  fol- 
lowing year  22,750,  which  in  the  next  would 
produce  1,500,000.  A  single  plant  louse  (ajriis), 
which  brings  forth  a  numerous  progeny,  but 
only  one  at  a  time,  according  to  the  ahove  au- 
thor's calculation,  would  produce  in  the  5th 
generation  about  6,000,000,000,  the  great-great- 
grandmother  laying  eggs  when  the  9th  member 
of  her  descendants  is  capable  of  reproduction 
without  contact  with  the  male. — The  muscular 
activity  of  insects  is  very  great,  whether  in 
leaping,  swimming,  flying,  digging,  or  carrying 
weights;  no  mammal  can  leap  in  proportion  so 
high  or  so  far  as  the  flea,  to  a  distance  more 
than  200  times  the  length  of  its  own  body  ;  no 
bird  has  a  facility  of  motion,  and  a  rapidity  and 
endurance  of  flight,  comparable  to  those  of  in- 
sects. The  wings  of  the  butterfly  have  been 
found  to  display  the  structure  ascertained  by 
civil  engineers  to  combine  the  greatest  lightness 
with  the  greatest  strength  ;  in  the  nervure  of 
the  wing,  as  in  the  strongest  beam,  the  utmost 
possible  material  is  thrown  into  the  flanges,  and 
the  upright  support  is  as  thin  as  practicable ;  in 
the  hollow  nervures  we  have  two  flanges  con- 
nected by  the  thin  membrane  of  the  wing,  and 
the  strongest  nervure  at  or  near  the  anterior 
edge.  The  apparatus  by  which  many  insects 
walk  upon  perpendicular  surfaces  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Fly.  The  larva  of  the  ant 
lion  digs  its  sand  pit,  and  the  fossorial  wasp  a  hole 


for  its  eggs,  in  a  very  short  time ;  a  few  ant* 
are  strong  enough  to  drag  from  their  hill  a  large 
caterpillar ;  a  few  burying  beetles  will  place  a 
mole  under  the  earth  in  an  hour,  a  feat  equiva- 
lent to  as  many  men  burying  a  large  whale  in  the 
same -space  of  time ;  the  gadfly  is  faster  than  the 
fleetest  horse;  a  humble  bee  has  been  known  to 
distance  a  steam  carriage  going  at  the  rate  of 
20  miles  an  hour,  and  a  dragon  fly  to  lead  a 
swallow  a  weary  chase  of  an  hour,  and  at  last 
escape.  Kirby  and  Spence  give  a  multitude  of 
details  on  this  interesting  subject.  The  instincts 
of  insects,  which  sometimes  closely  border  upon 
intelligence,  are  very  remarkable,  and  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  su- 
perficial observer.  Insects  apparently  acquire 
knowledge  from  experience,  possess  the  faculty 
of  memory,  and  are  able  to  communicate  their 
purposes  to  their  fellows  ;  they  evince  great 
sagacity  in  their  methods  of  procuring  food  and 
in  defending  themselves  against  their  enemies; 
their  devices  for  entrapping  prey  are  very  inge- 
nious; to  escape  their  enemies,  some  feign  death, 
and  others  conceal  themselves,  fight  bravely 
with  their  jaws  and  stings,  and  emit  a  nauseous 
odor  or  corrosive  juices.  As  examples  of  in- 
sect instincts  we  need  only  mention  those  of 
the  bee,  wasp,  and  ant  in  constructing  their 
habitations,  of  the  silkworm,  of  the  caterpillars 
(like  tortrix  and  the  clothes  moth),  which  roll 
up  leaves  or  woolly  materials  for  their  protec- 
tion, of  insects  which  unite  in  communities  for 
mutual  protection  and  support,  and  of  those 
which  lay  their  eggs  on  substances  most  proper 
for  their  young,  which  they  will  never  see,  and 
which  feed  on  matters  entirely  different  from 
theirparents(asthe  wasps).  In  their  adaptation 
of  these  instincts  to  accidental  circumstances, 
they  approach  very  near  to  intelligent  acts.  In- 
sects have  many  passive  means  of  avoiding  their 
enemies  in  the  form  and  structure  of  their  bodies, 
and  in  their  resemblance  in  color  to  the  objects 
on  which  they  live,  whether  ground  or  tree,  as 
in  beetles,  grasshoppers,  the  mantis,  and'many 
bugs  living  on  bark  ;  the  larvas  of  tortoise 
beetles  are  spiny,  others  are  hairy,  and  conse- 
quently avoided  by  insectivorous  birds ;  beside 
these,  the  hardness  of  integument  and  tenacity 
of  life  are  important  means  of  defence.  The 
continuance  of  the  species  is  secured  by  the 
strong  sexual  impulse,  and  by  the  care  of  the 
female  in  depositing  her  eggs  in  places  where 
the  future  welfare  of  the  young  will  be  insured ; 
the  life  of  the  insect,  generally  ceases  soon  after 
the  period  of  sexual  activity ;  among  the  social 
insects,  the  young  are  fed  by  the  neuters  and 
females.  For  details,  see  Kirby  and  Spence's 
"  Introduction  to  Entomology." — The  relations 
of  insects  to  the  rest  of  organic  nature  are  very 
interesting  and  important.  Most  insects  derive 
their  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  which 
they  are  both  injurious  and  beneficial ;  by  their 
simple  agency  not  only  is  a  limit  set  to  the  in- 
crease of  plants,  but  their  preservation  is  due 
in  many  instances  to  insect  operations.  My- 
riads of  larvae  feed  upon  the  roots,  leaves,  flow- 
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ers,  frnits,  wood,  and  seeds  of  plants,  not  spar- 
ing the  grains  and  vegetables  most  useful  to 
man  ;  the  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  the  "  Insects 
Injurious  to  Vegetation"  gives  ample  details  on 
this  point  as  far  as  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  and  many  of  his 
observations  are  given  in  this  work  in  the  arti- 
cles relating  to  these  destructive  creatures.  On 
the  other  hand,  fecundation  in  plants  is  often 
promoted  by  insects ;  butterflies,  bees,  wasps, 
flies,  and  beetles  convey  the  pollen  to  the  female 
organs,  and  thus  impregnation  is  effected  in 
many  cases  where  it  would  otherwise  be  un- 
likely to  occur.  Insects  afford  food  for  each 
other,  for  spiders,  for  many  fresh  water  fishes, 
amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals;  and 
the  last  two,  with  man  himself,  are  infested 
with  many  parasitic  insects.  (See  Epizoa.) 
The  direct  advantages  derived  from  insects  by 
man  are  not  a  few ;  many  larva}  of  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  and  locusts,  South  American  ants, 
&c,  are  occasionally  used  as  food  by  various 
savage  tribes ;  the  bee  supplies  honey  and  wax, 
the  coccus  manna  and  cochineal,  the  Spanish  fly 
a  well  known  blistering  drug,  the  gall  insects  a 
valuable  astringent,  the  silk-worm  a  most  valu- 
able and  beautiful  material  for  clothing,  &c. ;  and 
the  larvae  of  flies  and  many  beetles  are  useful 
scavengers  in  removing  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ters.— Insects  are  found  everywhere,  even  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  (hydrometradte),  but  they 
are  essentially  animals  of  the  air ;  though  a  few 
may  be  seen  in  winter,  most  are  active  only  in 
the  other  seasons  of  the  year;  the  winter  is 
passed  in  a  state  of  hibernation,  either  as  eggs, 
larva),  pupa?,  or  in  a  few  instances  as  perfect 
insects  ;  those  of  tropical  regions  are  the  largest, 
most  numerous,  and  most  gorgeously  arrayed; 
they  have  been  found  within  8  degrees  of  the 
north  pole,  but  their  geographical  distribution 
has  not  as  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves ; 
some  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  while 
others  are  almost  cosmopolite.  Insects  of  a 
former  geological  age  are  found  in  amber,  a  fos- 
sil resin,  in  most  cases  coming  very  near  exist- 
ing forms,  and  sometimes  of  living  genera;  the 
number  of  species  thus  found  is  considerable, 
and,  though  pertaining  only  to  such  as  dwelt  in 
woods  or  on  trees,  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded that  then,  as  now,  the  insect  world  was 
exceedingly  well  filled ;  the  beetles  are  well  rep- 
resented, the  liymenoptera  very  abundant,  the 
lepidoptera  exceedingly  rare,  the  diptera  and 
neuroptera  very  numerous,  the  orthoptera  and 
the  hemiptera  not  common.  Insect  impressions 
have  been  described  in  the  calcareous  forma- 
tions, especially  such  as  might  have  been  made 
by  aquatic  larvae  and  insects,;  Dr.  Hitchcock 
describes  footmarks  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  as  having  been  made  probably 
by  several  genera  of  insects. — From  the  above 
remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  study  of 
insect  life  is  of  considerable  importance  to  man; 
they  are  more  numerous  in  species  than  any 
other  animals,  more  brilliant  and  varied  in  their 
colors,  and  display  a  wonderful  adaptation  of 


structure  to  their  habits  which  forms  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  in  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the 
existence  and  intelligent  agency  of  an  all-wise 
and  benevolent  Creator. — For  the  systematic 
classification  of  insects,  and  the  history  of  the 
science,  see  Entomology. 

INSURANCE,  in  law,  a  contract  whereby  an 
insurer  engages,  for  a  consideration  which  is 
called  a  premium,  to  insure  a  certain  party 
against  loss  of  or  injury  to  certain  property  by 
certain  perils.  The  word  peril  here  means  not 
the  danger  but  the  happening  of  the  event 
which  was  feared.  When  the  contract  is  in 
writing,  the  instrument  is  called  a  policy  of 
insurance.  Marine  insurance  is  the  insurance 
of  maritime  property  against  maritime  perils. 
Fire  insurance  is  the  insurance  of  houses  or 
goods  against  fire.  Life  insurance  may  be  call- 
ed insurance  against  death ;  it  is,  however,  a 
contract  to  pay  to  certain  survivors  a  certain 
sum  on  fhe  death  of  the  party  whose  life  is  in- 
sured. I.  Marine  Insurance  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  ori- 
ental nations.  Chief  Justice  Coke  (G  Rep.  47), 
about  1588-,  notices  the  practice  of  insurance 
as  mere  novelty,  and  the  first  English  statute 
which  recognizes  it  is  43  Elizabeth,  c.  12  (1601). 
But  the  66th  section  of  the  laws  of  Wisby  (a 
maritime  code  published,  probably,  about  1250) 
speaks  distinctly  of  it.  Some  suppose  this  a 
subsequent  interpolation ;  but  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  the  practice  of  insurance  was  more  or 
less  common  among  merchants,  even  centuries 
before  it  was  recognized  by  the  law.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  no  older  than  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  prominent 
among  the  many  illustrations  of  that  tendency 
to  association  which  is  at  once  the  effect  and 
the  cause  of  our  advancing  civilization.  By 
means  of  insurance  the  resources  of  many  are 
aggregated  for  the  protection  of  each.  Mer- 
chants become  members  of  what  is  often  called, 
and  by  the  universal  practice  of  insurance  be- 
comes, the  mercantile  community.  Each  one 
pays  over  a  part  of  his  profits,  so  small  as  not 
to  inconvenience  him,  and  thus  obtains  protec- 
tion against  a  loss  which  would  crush  him ;  and 
what  he  pays  helps  to  form  the  fund  that  indem- 
nifies others.  Hence,  commerce  is  promoted 
and  developed  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
would  otherwise  be  possible,  because  enter- 
prises become  not  only  possible  but  prudent  by 
means  of  insurance,  which  without  it  would  be 
so  rash  that  only  the  reckless  would  undertake 
them.  The  whole  law  of  insurance  has  grown 
out  of  the  business  of  insurance,  and  has  there- 
fore originated  in  the  sagacity  and  experience  of 
merchants,  courts  doing  very  little  more  than 
adopting  and  enforcing  their  usages.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  this  law,  which  will  help 
us  in  the  adjustment  of  all  particular  cases,  may 
be  learned  from  the  purpose  of  insurance.  Thus, 
it  is  easy  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  insurers 
should  not  be  strict  in  their  requirements,  nor 
rest  upon  technical  defences  and  the  letter  of 
the  law.     But  all  the  losses  paid  by  insurers 
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must  be  paid  out  of  premiums,  or  the  business 
of  insurance  would  stop ;  and  these  premiums 
must  grow  higher  as  the  risk  increases;  and 
when  they  get  so  high  as  to  be  much  beyond 
the  actual  risk  incurred  by  prudeut  and  sub- 
stantial men  who  take  care  that  their  ships  are 
what  they  should  be.  such  men  will  no  loDger 
insure.  Then  the  business  of  insurance  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  careless  and  the  unprinci- 
pled, and  then  premiums  must  rise  still  further, 
and  the  mischief  in  this  way  confirm  and  enlarge 
itself.  Instead  of  being  upheld  to  commerce, 
insurance  will  then  only  derange  it,  and  be  little 
better  than  legalized  gambling.  Similar  prin- 
ciples will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  to  be  applica- 
ble to  every  part  of  the  law  of  insurance  ;  he- 
cause  the  whole  effort  of  the  law  is  to  make  the 
business  of  insurance  prudent  and  satisfactory, 
for  merchants  who  transact  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness honestly  and  carefully.  Contracts  of  in- 
surance may  be  made,  generally  speaking,  by  all 
persons  competent  to  make  ordinary  contracts 
of  business.  Formerly  much  business  was  done 
by  individual  insurers,  or  underwriters  as  they 
are  often  termed  from  their  subscribing  the 
policies.  Now,  however,  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
policies  of  insurance,  in  this  country,  are  made 
by  incorporated  companies.  These  are  of  two 
kinds :  1,  stock  companies,  where  the  stock  is 
owned  by  persons  who  receive  the  profits  ^that 
is,  the  excess  of  premiums  over  losses)  by  way 
of  dividends ;  2.  mutual  companies,  where  the 
profits  (deducting  only  the  expense  of  transact- 
ing the  business)  are  divided  among  the  insured, 
or  so  applied  to  reduce  the  premiums  that  each 
insured  pays  only  the  equivalent  of  his  actual 
risk.  Some  companies,  which  operate  on  the 
mutual  principle,  have  also  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  stock  as  a  basis. — Large  volumes  are 
wri;ten  about  the  law  of  insurance.  In  this 
article  we  shall  endeavor  to  exhibit  only  a  brief 
and  condensed  statement  of  its  leading  princi- 
'  pies.  The  contract  of  insurance  ought  always 
to  be  in  writing ;  but  it  may  be  binding  if  only 
oral,  uDless  the  insurers  are  an  incorporated 
company,  forbidden  by  their  charter  to  insure 
otherwise  than  in  writing.  An  agreement  to 
insure,  entered  and  subscribed  in  the  usual  way 
in  the  books  of  the  insurers,  would  generally 
be  held  to  be  a  contract  binding  both  parties  to 
the  terms  usual  in  the  common  policies  of  those 
insurers.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  settled  law 
of  the  United  States,  that  a  contract  is  made  by 
letter,  when  either  party,  receiving  a  letter  of 
proposals,  puts  into  the  mail  an  answer  of  ac- 
ceptance, without  having  previously  received  a 
letter  from  the  "proposing  party  retracting  his 
proposals.  A  policy  is  a  very  ancient  instru- 
ment, and  is  substantially  the  same  everywhere, 
but  with  special  variations.  It  is  subscribed 
only  by  the  insurers,  but  the  bargain  binds  also 
the  insured,  if  he  accepts  tho  policy,  and  puts 
his  property  at  risk  under  it.  A  policy  may 
insure  A  specifically,  or  A  "for  whom  it  may 
concern,"  or  use  other  equivalent  words ;  and 
the  effect  of  these  words  is  to  brin^  within 


the  scope  and  benefit  of  the  insurance  every 
person  interested  in  the  property  who  au- 
thorized the  insurance,  and  who  was  contem- 
plated by  A  as  being  insured;  or  who,  being 
so  interested  and  contemplated,  afterward  in 
good  faith  adopts  and  ratifies  the  insurance. 
Sometimes  the  policy  defines  and  exactly  de- 
scribes the  property  insured ;  sometimes  it 
leaves  this  undetermined,  but  requires  that  it 
shall  afterward  be  defined,  in  writing  on  the 
policy,  as  such  or  such  property  aboard  of  such 
or  such  a  ship ;  the  latter  is  called  an  open  or 
running  policy.  Alterations  made  by  agree- 
ment are  valid,  and  are  in  practice  often  made 
and  indorsed  upon  the  policy.  But  a  material 
alteration  by  the  insured,  without  the  assent  of 
the  insurer,  destroys  all  claim  against  the  in- 
surer, and  is  said  to  have  this  effect  although 
made  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  his  consent.  An  alteration  by  the 
insurers  without  the  consent  of  the  insured  has 
no  effect  whatever.  If  there  be  a  material  mis- 
take in  the  policy,  courts  having  equity  powers 
will  sometimes  amend  it.  A  policy  of  insur- 
ance is  not  negotiable ;  yet,  if  transferred  for 
value,  in  good  faith,  the  transfer  may  be  so  far 
valid  (if  not  prohibited  in  the  policy  itself)  as 
to  give  the  assignee  a  right  to  sue  in  the  name 
of  the  insured,  or,  in  some  states,  in  his  own 
name,  but  always  subject  to  any  equitable  de- 
fences which  could  be  made  against  the  in- 
sured. But  an  assignment  or  transfer  of  the 
property  insured,  before  a  loss,  without  a  cor- 
responding transfer  of  the  policy  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  insurers,  destroys  the  claim  of  the 
insured,  and  gives  none  whatever  to  the  as- 
signee. If  a  loss  has  taken  place,  and  a  claim  to 
indemnity  vested  in  the  insured,  he  may  now 
transfer  this  claim.  The  insurers  have  a  right 
to  choose  whom  they  will  insure  and  whom 
they  will  not ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
made  by  the  insured  against  their  will  to  insure 
a  new  party.  But  if  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
insured  transfers  his  property  and  with  it  the 
policy  to  assignees,  the  insurers  are  still  held ; 
and  on  the  death  of  an  insured,  the  property 
and  policy  go  to  his  legal  representatives. 
Whatever  is  written  on  the  face  or  back  of  the 
policy,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  policy  as  a 
part  of  it,  becomes  a  part  of  it;  and  so  is  a 
separate  paper,  if  distinctly  made  a  part  by  ref- 
erence which  amounts  to  an  agreement.  Pol- 
icies which  insure  a  person  who  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  property,  are  called  wager  policies. 
Formerly  they  were  permitted,  but  are  not  legal 
or  valid  now  either  here  or  in  England ;  it  being 
a  universal  rule  that  the  insured  must  have 
some  interest  in  the  property,  and  this  interest 
must  be  at  risk.  If  the  policy  be  what  is 
called  an  open  policy,  that  is,  if  the  interest 
be  not  valued  therein,  and  a  loss  occurs,  the  in- 
sured proves  his  interest  or  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  is  paid  accordingly.  But  the  policy 
may  be  what  is  called  a  valued  policy;  that  is, 
A  may  be  insured  "$10,000  on  the  ship  Orion, 
valued  at  $20,000.      This  binds  both  parties, 
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unless  there  be  an  over  valuation  so  extreme  as 
to  be  fraudulent,  or  to  be  equivalent  to  a  wager 
policy.  If  A  is  insured  as  above  and  the  ship 
is  totally  lost,  he  receives  $10,000  ;  but  if  the 
ship  is  partially  lost,  or  injured  to  say  one  half 
of  her  value,  then  he  receives  $5,000;  because 
by  causing  himself  to  be  insured  only  half  of 
her  agreed  value  he  is  considered  as  standing 
his  own  insurer  for  the  other  half.  But  if  he  be 
insured  a  round  sum,  without  any  valuation,  he 
■will  receive  the  whole  amount  insured,  pro- 
vided he  can  show  that  he  has  lost  so  much  by 
a  peril  insured  against. — The  subjects  of  marine 
insurance  are  four:  the  ship,  the  cargo,  the 
freight  which  the  ship  may  earn,  and  the  pro- 
fits upon  the  cargo.  Either  may  be  valued; 
but  it  is  common  to  value  a  ship,  and  not  so 
common  to  value  either  of  the  other  interests. 
If  goods  are  valued,  it  is  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  the  profits,  by  including  them  in  the 
valuation  of  the  goods,  without  insuring  the 
profits  under  that  name.  It  is  not  very  com- 
mon to  insure  profits  by  themselves;  but  when 
this  is  done,  they  are  usually  valued,  although 
this  is  not  necessary.  If  valued,  and  the  goods 
are  lost,  the  English  courts  require  proof  that 
they  would  have  made  some  profit.  In  the 
United  States  the  courts  consider  the  loss  of 
goods  as  implying  the  loss  of  some  profits,  and 
the  valuation  settles  the  amount. — Any  kind  of 
interest  will  support  an  insurance,  if  it  be  such 
that  a  loss  of  the  property  will  bring  on  the 
insured  direct  pecuniary  loss.  Any  bailee  of 
the  property  (or  one  having  possession  of  it) 
may  insure  it  if  he  have  any  interest  in  it  or 
responsibility  for  it.  If  the  property  be  mort- 
gaged, both  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  have  an 
insurable  interest  in  it;  so  have  factors  on  com- 
mission (or  commission  merchants),  consignees, 
agents  having  possession,  or  carriers.  The  owner 
of  the  ship  acquires  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
freight  it  will  carry  as  soon  as  he  has  received 
the  goods  of  another  to  be  carried,  or  has  pur- 
chased goods  to  be  carried  in  his  own  ship,  or 
has  made  a  distinct  and  obligatory  contract 
with  some  one  to  ship  them,  and  his  vessel  is 
at  or  on  the  way  to  a  port  to  receive  them. 
The  contract  of  insurance  is  wholly  void  if  the 
interest  insured  be  illegal;  or  if  a  material  and 
inseparable  part  of  the  contract  or  transaction 
is  illegal;  or  if  it  distinctly  contemplates  an 
illegal  use  of  that  which  is  insured.  I3ut  by 
illegal  is  meant  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  the  contract  is  made  and  is  to  be 
enforced.  Thus,  an  insurance  in  America,  to 
cover  goods  intended  to  be  smuggled  into  Eng- 
land, would  not  be  void  in  America,  but  would 
be  in  England.  Some  contracts  of  insurance 
are  prohibited  by  the  mere  policy  of  the  law; 
thus,  a  mariner  cannot  make  a  valid  insurance 
of  his  wages,  because  it  is  important  that  he 
should  feel  the  danger  of  losing  them  if  the 
ship  be  lost.  —  The  subject  of  warranties  in 
marine  insurance  is  very  important.  These 
are  promises  of  the  insured  that  certain  things 
exist  or  do  not  exist,  or  shall  be  or  shall  not  be 


done ;  and  if  the  promise  is  broken  the  contract 
is  void,  whether  the  promise  is  material  or  not, 
and  whether  the  breach  of  the  promise  be  the 
fault  of  the  insured  or  not.  And  they  must  be 
exactly  complied  with ;  "  nothing  tantamount 
will  do,"  said  Lord  Mansfield.  But  the  war- 
ranty will  still  be  construed  reasonably,  and 
according  to  the  usage  of  merchants  and  in- 
surers, and  the  honest  and  actual  intention  of 
the  parties.  The  warranty  may  be  express  or 
implied  by  law.  If  express,  it  must  be  written 
on  or  in  the  policy,  or  by  distinct  reference 
made  a  part  of  it.  Any  distinct  assertion 
amounts  to  a  warranty ;  if  the  ship  be  described 
as  "  the  American  ship  Flying  Cloud,"  this  is  a 
warranty  that  she  is  American.  Express  war- 
ranties are  most  usually:  1,  of  ownership;  2, 
of  national  character;  3,  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  goods  or  voyage ;  4,  of  the  taking  of  con- 
voy ;  5,  of  the  time  of  sailing.  Of  these  we 
pause  upon  the  last  only,  to  say  that,  after  some 
uncertainty,  it  is  now  clear  that  a  ship  sails 
when  she  casts  off  her  fastenings  or  weighs 
anchor  and  moves  at  all  upon  her  way,  with 
the  intention  of  going  on  at  once,  although 
she  be  accidentally  and  compulsorily  arrested 
and  delayed  almost  at  once.  If  the  warranty 
be  to  sail  from  a  certain  port,  or  coast,  or 
island,  that  is  not  satisfied  by  sailing  from  it 
with  the  purpose  of  immediate  return,  or  going 
from  one  part  of  the  coast  or  island  to  another. 
There  are  also  some  implied  warranties ;  but 
by  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  uni- 
versal warranty  of  seaworthiness.  Every  per- 
son who  proposes  to  insurers  to  insure  his  ship, 
engages  and  warrants  that  his  ship  is  in  every 
respect  in  a  safe  and  suitable  condition  to  en- 
counter all  common  perils  and  dangers  on  the 
voyage  or  in  the  place  Avhere  she  is  to  be  while 
under  insurance.  The  insurers  may  expressly 
waive  this  warranty,  but  this  is  very  seldom 
done  ;  and  wrherever  it  exists,  there  it  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  obligation  of  the 
insurance;  that  is  to  say,  if  this  warranty  be 
not  performed  or  complied  with,  the  insurance 
never  attaches.  The  insurance  is  equally  avoid- 
ed by  unseaworthiness,  although  this  was  un- 
known, and  indeed  could  not  be  known,  to  the 
insured. — What  seaworthiness  is,  or  requires, 
can  never  he  exactly  defined  in  its  details  by 
law,  because  the  changes  and  improvements  in 
navigation  are  continually  introducing  new 
things  and  making  them  necessary.  In  general, 
the  vessel  insured  must  be  all  that,  according  to 
the  common  usage  among  merchants,  is  requisite 
to  enable  that  vessel  to  encounter  the  ordinary 
perils  it  must  expect  while  insured.  Seawor- 
thiness is  one  thing  for  a  long  voyage,  another 
for  a  short  voyage,  and  still  another  if  the  ship 
is  to  remain  in  port.  It  requires  reasonable 
soundness  and  strength  in  materials,  and  a  full 
equipment  of  all  appurtenances  and  implements 
which  are  necessary  to  the  ship,  with  a  proper 
master,  officers,  and  crew,  and  proper  papers. 
If  the  ship  be  seaworthy  at  the  beginning,  so 
that  the  policy  attaches,  the  law  may  not  be 
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qtiite  settled  as  to  the  effect  of  a  subsequent  un- 
seaworthiness. It  certainly  has  no  effect  upon 
a  previous  loss  ;  and  we  consider  the  better  rule 
to  be,  that  it  only  suspends  but  does  not  destroy 
the  insurance.  Thus  if  a  ship  loses  her  best 
bower  anchor,  this  has  no  effect  upon  a  previous 
loss,  nor  upon  a  loss  that  occurs  before  the  an- 
chor can  be  replaced.  If  the  vessel  reaches  a 
port  where  she  might  replace  the  anchor,  and 
does  not,  and  sails  and  meets  with  a  loss,  nearly 
all  agree  that  the  insurers  are  discharged ;  but 
some  authorities  hold  the  insurers  liable  for  a 
loss  occurring  during  such  an  unseaworthiness, 
if  the  loss  be  not  caused  by  it.  If  at  a  subsequent 
port  she  replaces  her  anchor,  and  afterward,  be- 
ing seaworthy,  she  meets  with  an  injury,  we  hold 
that  the  insurers  would  be  liable,  although  this 
may  not  be  certain. — Another  implied  warranty 
is,  that  there  shall  be  no  false  representations, 
and  no  concealment  of  material  facts ;  for  if  there 
be  either  of  these,  the  policy  does  not  attach. 
In  the  law  of  insurance,  that  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, which,  however  made,  tends  materially 
to  obtain  for  the  utterer  a  contract  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  made,  or  better  terms  than 
would  otherwise  be  granted.  Concealment  is 
the  suppression  of  a  material  circumstance,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Such  misrepresentation  or 
concealment  discharges  the  insurers,  although 
made  unintentionally  and  only  through  mistake ; 
but  it  has  not  this  effect  if  withdrawn  before  the 
policy  is  made,  or  if  it  ceases  to  be  material 
before  the  risk  begins.  If  the  representation 
relate  to  the  future,  a  future  compliance  with  it 
is  as  necessary  as  a  present  compliance  with  a 
present  representation.  The  insured  is  bound 
to  communicate  not  only  ascertained  facts,  but 
all  intelligence,  and  even  rumors,  if  they  are 
such  as  may  reasonably  enter  into  the  estimate 
of  the  risk;  but  he  is  not  bound  to  disclose 
what  are  merely  his  own  hopes  or  fears,  nor 
such  matters  of  general  information  or  public 
notoriety  as  are  likely  to  be  as  well  known  to 
one  person  as  to  another ;  nor  any  thing  which 
the  insurers  already  know ;  nor  any  thing  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  policy.  A  substantial 
compliance  with  a  representation  is  sufficient, 
although  it  be  not  so  exact  as  would  be  required 
in  the  case  of  an  express  warranty. — As  nothing 
prevents  the  parties  from  making  what  agree- 
ment they  choose,  they  sometimes  omit,  or  ex- 
pressly except,  certain  risks ;  or  the  insured  war- 
rants against  them,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  causes 
mingle  to  produce  a  loss,  some  of  which  are  in- 
sured against  and  some  are  not,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  insurers  are 
liable.  There  are  many  such  cases.  The  gen- 
eral rule  is :  Causa  proxima,  non  remota  specta- 
tor. But  even  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  know 
what  is  a  proximate  cause,  and  what  is  a  remote 
cause.  Here  also  the  general  rule  may  be  given ; 
it  is,  that  insurers  are  not  liable  for  any  effects 
of  a  peril  against  which  they  insure,  excepting 
those  which  are  the  natural,  direct,  and  imme- 
diate effects  thereof.     One  way  in  which  insur- 


ers seek  to  guard  against  this  question,  is  by 
having  a  long  list  of  what  are  called  memoran- 
dum articles  inserted  in  their  policy,  or  referred 
to  in  it.  These  are  grain,  hides,  and  other  per- 
ishable things,  which  are  likely  to  be  injured 
somewhat,  either  by  slight  causes,  or  without 
external  causes;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  in- 
surers shall  not  be  answerable  for  these,  unless 
there  is  a  total  loss,  or  a  certain  large  loss,  or 
unless  the  loss  be  caused  by  stranding;  for  in 
either  of  these  events,  it  will  be  probable  that 
the  loss  is  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against. — 
Another  implied  warranty  of  the  insured  is,  that 
there  shall  be  no  deviation  ;  and  this  is  an  im- 
portant rule,  and  has  caused  much  litigation. 
It  means,  primarily,  that  the  ship  shall  go  by 
the  direct  and  usual  course  to  the  place  whither 
she  is  bound.  It  means  also,  by  construction 
and  usage,  not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  de- 
parture from  the  proper  course,  but  no  unneces- 
sary delay,  or;  more  extensively,  no  material 
departure  from  or  change  in  the  risks  insured 
against,  not  justified  by  a  good  cause.  Nor 
need  tins  change  increase  the  risk,  for  the  par- 
ties have  a  right  to  hold  each  other  to  their 
agreement.  There  may  be  deviation  while  a 
ship  is  in  port,  or  where  no  particular  voyage  is 
indicated,  the  insurance  being  on  time ;  and  the 
rule  concerning  deviation,  like  nearly  all  those  of 
the  law  of  marine  insurance,  is  equally  in  force 
in  the  lake  and  river  navigation  of  this  country 
as  in  its  ocean  commerce.  The  effect  of  devia- 
tion is  to  discharge  the  insurers  altogether  from 
all  subsequent  risks.  If,  when  a  deviation  ceases, 
all  subsequent  risks  are  precisely  the  same  as 
they  would  have  been  had  the  deviation  not 
taken  place,  the  obligation  of  the  insurers  might 
revive ;  but  this  can  rarely  be  the  case.  The 
most  usual  deviation  is  still  that  which  was 
originally  the  only  one,  viz.,  a  departure  from 
the  proper  course  of  the  voyage  ;  and  the  pro- 
per course  is  the  usual  course,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  usage,  the  obviously  direct  and  safe 
course.  There  are  cases  where  a  slight  devia- 
tion discharges  the  insurers;  but  it  must  have 
some  reality  and  effect.  Delay  in  commencing 
or  in  prosecuting  a  voyage  may  be  a  deviation. 
Going  into  a  port  out  of  the  natural  and  proper 
course  is  certainly  one.  Liberty  is  often  given 
on  the  policy  "to  enter"  such  a  port,  or  "touch 
at,"  or  "stop  and  trade  at,"  or  otherwise  as 
the  parties  may  agree ;  but  such  a  liberty  is 
usually  construed  very  strictly.  A  deviation 
does  not  discharge  the  insurers,  unless  it  be 
voluntary.  Any  necessity,  as  for  repairs  or 
provisions,  or  to  save  life,  or  to  avoid  a  peril, 
justifies  So  much  deviation  as  it  requires.  A 
mere  intent  to  deviate  has  not  the  effect  of  de- 
viation. Thus,  for  example,  if  a  vessel  sails 
from  New  York,  insured  on  a  voyage  to  New 
Orleans,  intending  at  a  certain  point  in  her 
course  to  bear  away  for  Havana,  and  is  lost 
before  she  bears  away,  the  insurers  are  held. — 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  consideration 
for  the  contract  of  insurance  is  called  the  pre- 
mium ;  and  this  is  a  small  sum  of  money,  for 
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which,  in  this  country,  the  insured  or  his  agent 
usually  gives  his  note  when  the  policy  is  made 
and  delivered,  which  is  called  the  premium  note. 
This  premium  is  never  due  in  fact  until  it  be 
earned  by  tbe  risk,  for  insurance  against  which 
the  premium  is  paid.  If  this  risk  never  takes 
place,  the  promise  to  pay  the  premium  cannot  be 
enforced ;  and  if  it  have  been  paid,  the  insurers 
must  repay  it.  Hence  it  is  always  in  the  power 
of  the  insured  to  cancel  the  policy  before  the 
risk  attaches,  by  refusing  to  put  his  property  un- 
der that  risk.  But  unless  the  voyage  be  aban- 
doned, a  notice  of  his  wish  to  cancel  the  policy 
has  no  effect.  If  the  whole  risk  attaches  to  the 
whole  property  for  any  time  whatever,  no  part 
of  the  premium  is  returnable.  If  the  risk  at- 
taches to  a  severable  part  of  the  property  only, 
a  proportional  part  only  of  the  premium  is  earn- 
ed, and  the  remainder  is  returnable.  Clauses 
are  sometimes  inserted  in  policies  defining  cer- 
tain contingencies  upon  which  the  premium  is 
returnable  in  whole  or  in  part. — The  property 
insured  should  be  described  sufficiently  to  se- 
cure its  identification  ;  but  the  interest  of  the 
insured  need  not  be  described,  as  whether  it  be 
all,  or  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  that  of  an  owner,  a 
mortgagee,  or  a  factor.  Insurance  on  a  ship 
covers  all  the  implements  and  appurtenants  ac- 
tually and  properly  used  for  her  navigation,  al- 
though not  strictly  necessary.  An  open  policy  on 
the  ship  does  not  cover  the  freight ;  but  it  is  com- 
mon to  cover  the  freight  by  a  valuation  of  the 
ship.  One  who  owns  both  ship  and  cargo  may 
insure  his  "  freight,"  and  thereby  cover  what 
his  ship  would  earn  by  carrying  for  another 
owner  that  cargo  for  the  same  distance. — The 
insurers  are  never  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  insured,  or  for  the  direct  and  immediate 
consequences  of  those  acts;  but  they  maybe 
for  the  consequences  of  the  acts  or  omissions  of 
the  master  and  crew,  although  they  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  owner,  but  not  if  their  conduct  was 
in  compliance  with  the  owner's  orders  or  in- 
structions. It  may  be  stated  as  a  universal  rule, 
that  the  insurers  are  liable  only  for  extraor- 
dinary risks  ;  for  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship 
implies  her  competency  to  meet  safely  all  ordi- 
nary risks.  Hence  they  are  not  liable  for  any 
loss  which  shall  be  attributed  to  wear  and  tear, 
or  ordinary  breakage.  So,  too,  insurers  are 
never  liable  for  losses  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  inherent  defects  or  qualities  of  the 
property  insured,  unless  these  are  made  active 
and  destructive  by  a  peril  insured  against,  as 
where  hemp  rots  or  lime  takes  fire  from  being 
wet  by  the  effect  of  storm  or  wreck.  If  the 
losses  occur  by  contraband  trade,  or  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  foreign  countries,  this,  we  have 
seen,  does  not  discharge  the  insurers  on  the 
ground  of  illegality  ;  but  it  does  discharge  them 
as  a  risk  they  never  undertook,  unless  the  in- 
sured had  previously  to  the  insurance  informed 
them  that  the  goods  or  ship  would  undergo  this 
risk,  or  the  insurers  knew  this  otherwise. — 
American  policies  commonly  enumerate  the  risks 
against  which  the  insurance  is  made.    They  are 


usually  perils  of  the  sea,  fire,  barratry,  theft, 
piracy,  arrests,  and  detentions.  A  general 
clause,  "  all  other  perils,"  is  usually  added,  but 
is  restricted  by  the  enumeration.  Of  these 
perils,  the  first,  "perils of  the  sea,"  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  would  of  itself  include  some 
of  the  others.  It  covers  in  general  all  loss  or 
damage  arising  from  extraordinary  action  of 
wind  or  sea,  or  from  inevitable  accidents  arising 
from  navigation.  But  no  natural  loss,  as  for 
example  the  destruction  of  a  ship  through  leak- 
age caused  by  worms,  is  a  loss  by  a  peril  of  the 
sea.  Collision  is  a  peril  of  the  sea.  The  rule 
of  the  sea  is,  that  when  two  ships  collide,  if 
neither  be  in  fault,  the  loss  rests  where  it  falls. 
If  one  alone  is  in  fault,  the  whole  loss  rests  on 
him.  If  both  are  in  fault,  the  common  law  courts 
let  the  loss  rest  where  it  falls ;  but  the  courts 
of  admiralty  divide  the  loss  equally  between  the 
parties.  For  the  loss  a  vessel  suffers  by  colli- 
sion, her  insurers  are  answerable.  It  has  been 
held  that  they  were  liable  for  what  the  vessel 
they  insure  had  to  pay  because  in  fault ;  but 
the  later  and  the  better  rule  limits  their  liabil- 
ity to  the  loss  actually  sustained.  To  bring  a 
loss  within  the  clause  of  "theft  or  piracy,"  it  is 
said  that  there  must  be  violence,  and  that  the 
thieves  must  not  be  the  crew,  unless  they  are 
in  mutiny ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  and  it  is 
now  common  to  use  the  phrase  "assailing 
thieves,"  in  order  to  limit  the  liability  of  the 
insurers  to  a  loss  from  violence  from  without 
the  ship.  "What  is  barratry  has  been  much 
disputed.  It  is  an  ancient  maritime  term,  and 
may  perhaps  be  best  defined  as  any  wrongful 
act  of  the  master,  officers,  or  crew,  done 
against  the  owner.  If  it  be  a  wrongful  act, 
against  him  in  fact,  it  may  be  barratry,  al- 
though mistakenly  intended  for  his  benefit. 
But  it  must  be  against  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
and  is  not  barratry  as  against  other  parties  if 
the  act  be  done  by  the  owner's  command  or 
with  his  consent.  In  American  policies  it  is 
now  common  to  add  after  the  word  "  barratry" 
the  words,  "  if  the  insured  be  not  owner  of  the 
ship."  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  ship  owners 
are  not  insured  against  barratry,  but  shippers 
of  goods  are  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  insurers  are 
willing  to  insure  shippers  of  goods  against  the 
misconduct  of  those  they  do  not  appoint,  and 
cannot  control,  but  are  not  willing  to  insure  ship 
owners  against  the  acts  of  their  own  servants. — 
The  termini  of  the  voyage  must  always  be  defi- 
nitely stated  (if  the  insurance  be  not  on  time), 
not  only  to  determine  whether  there  be  a  devi- 
ation, but  also  to  show  whether  any  loss  that 
occurs  takes  place  within  the  policy.  It  is  im- 
portant therefore  to  know  precisely  when  the 
insurance  begins  and  when  it  ceases.  By  the 
words  usually  inserted,  "  lost  or  not  lost,"  the 
insurers  make  themselves  responsible  although 
the  property  be  at  that  time  wholly  lost,  pro- 
vided the  insured  does  not  know  it,  or  makes 
known  all  he  knows  about  it.  Insurance  "at 
and  from"  a  place  begins  when  the  property  is 
there  in  a  safe  condition.    Insurance  "from" 


a  place  begins  when  the  ship  sails.  English 
and  American  insurers  now  usually  insert  a 
clause  in  all  voyage  policies,  that  the  insurance 
continues  "  until  the  ship  be  arrived  and  moored 
24  hours  in  safety."  This  means  safety  from 
the  perils  insured  against,  and  not  the  local 
ones  of  the  port  or  place,  as  unsafe  mooring, 
&c. ;  as  otherwise  it  could  not  cease  while  she 
lies  there.  The  insurers  are  answerable  if  the 
loss  occurs  after  the  policy  expires,  provided  it 
be  the  direct,  immediate;  and  inevitable  effect 
of  an  injury  received  at  a  time  when  the  policy 
attaches,  from  a  peril  insured  against. — The  loss 
may  be  total  or  partial ;  and  a  total  loss  may  be 
actual  or  constructive.  An  actually  total  loss  oc- 
curs when  the  ship  or  goods  are  actually  sub- 
merged, or  destroyed  by  fire  or  some  other  peril, 
so  that  no  part  of  them  of  any  value  survives  and 
is  recoverable.  A  constructive  total  loss,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  a  technical  total  loss,  is 
one  in  which  valuable  portions  of  the  property 
survive,  but  are  transferred  to  the  insurers  by 
abandonment,  so  that  the  whole  property  passes 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  insured,  and  the  in- 
surers pay  for  the  whole,  and  hold  the  salvage 
(or  property  saved)  as  their  own.  By  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  this  country,  confirmed  by  abun- 
dant adjudication,  the  insured  has  a  right  to 
abandon,  and  thus  convert  a  partial  loss  into  a 
total  loss,  whenever  the  partial  loss  exceeds  one 
half  of  the  value  of  the  property  insured.  But 
our  policies  now  generally,  or  always,  contain 
the  clause  that  there  shall  be  abandonment  only 
when  the  partial  loss  exceeds  50  per  cent.,  esti- 
mated as  a  partial  loss.  This  means,  after  a  de- 
duction of  one  third  off.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
practical  rules  to  which  merchants  have  come, 
that  in  every  case  of  partial  loss,  one  third  shall 
be  allowed  as  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  new 
materials  of  repair ;  or,  in  the  common  phrase, 
"  one  third  off,  new  for  old."  Thus,  if  a  new 
vessel  sails  to-day,  and  to-morrow  loses  her  masts 
and  rigging  so  as  to  require  that  all  her  top 
hamper  should  be  replaced,  and  the  insurers 
pay  the  cost  of  this,  the  owners  gain  nothing. 
But  if  the  same  ship,  after  spars  and  canvas 
are  nearly  worn  out,  meets  with  the  same  dis- 
aster, and  new  ones  are  supplied,  and  the  in- 
surers pay  the  cost,  the  insured  gains  nearly  all 
that  he  receives,  for  he  lost  very  little  by  the 
disaster.  Merchants  and  insurers,  instead  of 
trying  to  determine  the  proportion  in  each  case, 
wisely  conclude  that  the  average,  one  third  off, 
meets  all  cases  fairly.  By  applying  this  to  the 
case  of  constructive  total  loss,  it  is  plain  that  a 
partial  loss,  to  justify  abandonment,  must  be 
more  than  75  per  cent. ;  for  one  third  of  75  (25) 
being  taken  off,  leaves  50  per  cent.  (For  the 
loss  of  a  ship  by  the  sale  of  the  master,  in  a 
case  of  strict  necessity,  see  Shipping.)  Whether 
the  property  insured  be  ship  or  cargo,  it  is  the 
universal  rule,  that  a  loss  where  any  thing  is 
saved  cannot  be  made  total,  excepting  by  trans- 
fer of  salvage  by  abandonment  to  the  insurers ; 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  claims,  rights, 
or  interests  in,  to,  or  about  the  property,  re- 
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maining  in  or  accruing  to  the  insured.  Thus, 
if  the  insured  lose  by  jettison  or  otherwise  so 
as  to  acquire  a  claim  to  general  average  con- 
tribution, this  claim  wiust  be  transferred ;  and 
if  the  insured  have  to  pay  a  general  average 
contribution  caused  by  a  loss  insured  against, 
the  insurers  must  repay  it.  (See  Average,  and 
Shipping. )  There  is  no  especial  form  of  aban- 
donment ;  but  it  must  be  made  by  the  insured 
without  any  unnecessary  delay,  immediately 
upon  learning  the  loss,  and  in  terms  distinctly 
indicating  the  fact  of  their  loss,  and  their 
transfer  of  all  salvage  by  abandonment,  and 
their  claim  for  a  total  loss.  If  the  abandon- 
ment be  accepted,  it  binds  the  insurers ;  but  if 
they  refuse  the  acceptance,  their  refusal  can- 
not impair  the  rights  of  the  insured.  II.  In- 
surance against  Fire.  The  principles  of  fire 
insurance  are  the  same  with  those  of  marine 
insurance,  excepting  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  property  and  of  the  risk  causes  a  differ- 
ence. It  is  only  these  differences  that  we  need 
to  present.  Much  the  largest  amount  of  insur- 
ance against  fire  in  the  United  States  is  now 
done  by  mutual  insurance  companies ;  and  these 
are  so  numerous,  so  well  regulated  by  the  stat- 
utes of  the  several  states,  and  in  general  so  well 
conducted,  and  the  principle  of  paying  only  what 
the  actual  risk  is  worth  is  60  well  carried  into 
effect,  that  no  person  is  excusable  for  not  pro- 
tecting himself  and  his  family  or  creditors  against 
this  loss.  Mariue  insurance  is  usually  effected 
through  a  broker;  fire  insurance  usually  by  the 
party  himself.  He  generally  has  to  sign  a  for- 
mal application,  and  answer  therein  many  ques- 
tions ;  and  the  substantial  truth  of  every  answer 
would  be  taken  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  insurers.  It  is  com- 
mon to  state  in  the  application,  or  policy  itself, 
that  certain  risks  are  "hazardous,"  and  a  scale 
of  premiums  is  sometimes  given  for  different 
classes  of  property ;  and  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance that  the  insured  should  not  deceive  tho 
insurers  on  this  point.  But  there  must  be  a 
rational  if  not  a  liberal  construction  of  all  these 
rules.  Thus,  if  "  cotton  in  bales"  is  represented 
as  particularly  "hazardous,"  a  policy  would  not 
be  avoided  by  the  fact  that  a  person  insured  upon 
a  store  and  goods  had  one  or  two  bales  there  for 
retail.  So  if  "storing"  certain  goods  demands 
an  extra  premium,  having  a  small  quantity  for 
home  consumption,  or  even  for  sale,  does  not 
come  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause.  If  the 
insured  propose  to  make  any  alteration  in  tho 
premises  insured,  he  should  make  this  known 
to  the  insurers,  and,  if  he  can,  obtain  their  leave 
in  writing.  But  we  apprehend  that  mere  alter- 
ations, however  expensive  or  important,  do  not 
of  themselves  avoid  a  policy,  unless  they  aro 
such  that  they  increase  tho  risk  substantially. 
While  the  alterations  are  in  progress,  and  a 
new  risk  exists  from  them,  tho  underwriters 
are  discharged  from  liability  caused  by  a  loss 
arising  from  this  risk,  but  not,  we  think,  if  it 
arises  from  a  cause  wholly  independent  of  tho 
risk;  and  if  the  alterations  are  finished,  and  the 
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risk  not  altered,  they  do  not  affect  the  insur- 
ance. It  is  usual  to  provide  in  the  policy,  or 
by  the  rules  of  the  company,  for  making  neces- 
sary or  proper  repairs.  We  think,  where  this 
provision  is  not  made,  that  the  insured  have 
by  law  a  right  to  make  them,  without  affecting 
the  insurance.  But  the  repairs  must  not  in- 
crease the  risk,  as  for  example  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  shingles  for  slates. — The  law  of  warranty, 
of  representation,  and  of  concealment,  is  much 
the  same  in  fire  insurance  as  in  marine  insur- 
ance. But  some  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
what  part  of  a  description  is  a  continuing  war- 
ranty. If  expressly  prospective,  as  that  water 
tanks  shall  be  kept  in  an  upper  story,  or  a  cer- 
tain watch  maintained,  these  of  course  are  con- 
tinuing promises,  and  a  breach  avoids  or  sus- 
pends the  policy.  So  a  description  that  the 
house  is  slated  would  be  a  continuing  warranty 
that  it  should  remain  slated.  But  a  statement 
that  the  house  stands  "  500  feet  from  any  other 
building,"  would  not  avoid  the  policy,  if  a  neigh- 
bor should  put  up  a  building  within  100  feet  of 
the  insured.  There  seems  to  be  this  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  policies :  a  breach  of 
warranty  avoids  a  marine  policy,  however  in- 
nocent the  insured  ;  but  it  seldom  has  this  ef- 
fect upon  a  fire  policy,  unless  there  be  fraud  or 
other  default  on  the  part  of  the  insured.  At 
the  time  of  the  insurance,  the  property  must  be 
in  existence,  and  not  then  on  fire,  or  in  immedi- 
ate danger  from  fire.  Heat  alone,  however  ex- 
cessive, or  however  caused,  or  however  destruc- 
tive, does  not  make  the  insurers  liable  unless 
there  be  fire,  or  ignition.  Hence,  it  is  now  set- 
tled that  a  loss  by  lightning  is  not  a  loss  by  fire, 
unless  the  property  be  lost  by  ignition  caused 
by  the  lightning.  But  if  there  be  a  fire,  usage 
and  the  law  go  very  far  in  holding  the  insurers 
liable  for  the  consequences  of  it.  Thus,  any  loss 
caused  by  honest  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
as  by  water  poured  upon  it,  or  any  loss  sustain- 
ed by  removal  of  the  insured  goods  from  a  peril 
of  fire,  or  by  the  blowing  up  or  tearing  down 
of  a  building  to  arrest  a  fire,  would  fall  on  the 
insurers.  But  there  must  be  an  actual  fire,  near 
enough  and  dangerous  enough  to  justify  reason- 
able men  in  the  measures  which  have  resulted  in 
the  loss.  While  an  explosion  of  or  by  gunpow- 
der is  a  loss  by  fire,  an  explosion  of  or  by  steam 
has  been  held  not  to  be  so.  Though  the  loss  be 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the 
insured,  the  insurers  are  still  held ;  and  so  they 
are  if  it  be  caused  by  his  own  negligence,  unless 
that  be  so  extreme  and  extraordinary  as  to  raise 
a  suspicion  of,  or  rather  imply,  fraudulent  intent. 
That  the  fire  is  caused  by  the  insanity  of  the 
insured  is  no  defence  to  the  insurers. — Valua- 
tion is  sometimes  made  in  policies  by  stock 
companies  upon  chattels  of  uncertain  value,  as 
books,  plate,  or  works  of  art ;  seldom  by  these 
companies  on  houses ;  and  never  upon  any  thing, 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  mutual  companies,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
in  case  of  loss.  If  a  loss  happens,  the  insured  is 
entitled  only  to  actual  indemnity ;  but  a  valua- 


tion is  required  by  the  charters  of  most  mutual 
companies,  because  they  are  commonly  bound 
not  to  insure  beyond  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
value,  and  the  valuation  for  this  purpose  is  usu- 
ally binding  on  both  parties.  Insurers  against 
fire  generally  stipulate  that  they  may  rebuild  or 
repair  the  premises  insured,  if  they  prefer  this 
course  to  paying  for  the  loss,  and  they  frequently 
avail  themselves  of  the  right.  In  that  case  they 
are  bound  to  put  the  premises  in  as  good  order 
as  before.  There  is  not  in  fire  insurance  any  rule 
answering  to  the  "  one  third  off,  new  for  old,"  in 
marine  insurance ;  nor  any  usage  of  making  a 
partial  loss  total  by  abandonment,  although  all 
insurers  who  pay  a  total  loss  are  entitled  to  all 
salvage  or  remains.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  of 
general  average  known  to  fire  insurance. — As 
it  is  deemed  especially  important,  in  fire  insur- 
ance, to  prevent  insuring  more  than  the  value 
of  the  property,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
temptation  to  burn  it  for  the  insurance,  our 
policies  generally  provide  in  substance  and  effect 
that  any  previous  insurance,  not  made  known, 
shall  avoid  any  subsequent  policy,  and  the  law 
is  very  strict  in  construing  and  applying  this 
rule  or  provision.  Some  policies  provide  also 
that  subsequent  insurance,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, shall  avoid  the  policy.  In  gen- 
eral, every  one  insured  should  study  his  policy, 
and  be  careful  to  comply  with  all  its  require- 
ments; his  ignorance  of  them  being  no  excuse 
whatever  for  a  neglect  of  them.  III.  Insur- 
ance AGAINST  LOSS  BY  DEATH,  Or  LlFE  INSUR- 
ANCE, as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  much  sim- 
pler contract,  in  many  respects,  than  either 
of  the  preceding.  It  borrows  their  rules  as  far 
as  they  are  applicable.  There  can  be  but  one 
loss,  and  that  is  death ;  and  therefore  there  is 
no  partial  loss,  nor  average,  nor  abandonment. 
The  law  of  warranty,  representation,  and  con- 
cealment is  the  same  as  in  the  other  forms  of 
insurance,  but  is  of  especial  importance  in  this. 
The  applicant  must  usually  sign  a  paper  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  questions,  to  each  of  which 
he  must  give  a  specific  answer.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  applicants  to  remember,  that  if  they  state 
any  thing  untruly,  although  innocently,  it  may 
and  probably  will  avoid  the  insurance.  Therefore, 
unless  the  fact  is  one  of  which  the  applicant  is 
absolutely  certain,  it  is  prudent  for  him  to  say, 
"  according  to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief," 
or  to  use  other  similar  words,  for  then  he  will 
be  bound  only  to  be  honest.  Upon  this  point, 
it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  while  the  ques- 
tions put  are  numerous  and  precise,  sometimes 
almost  ludicrously  so,  the  facts  stated  and  the 
questions  arising  are  rationally  construed  by 
courts.  Thus  if  to  the  question :  "  Have  you  ever 
spit  blood?"  the  applicant  answers:  "Never," 
this  must  be  false  if  he  ever  had  a  tooth  drawn. 
But  the  policy  is  not  avoided  unless  he  has  spit 
blood  under  circumstances  to  make  it  a  symp- 
tom of  one  of  the  diseases  about  which  it  is  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  insurers  to  inquire. 
So  the  warranty  of  good  health  does  not  mean 
perfect  health,  which  no  one  has,  but  reasonably 
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good  health,  such  as  men  ordinarily  have  who 
are  not  called  diseased.  In  life  insurance  there 
are  sometimes  three  parties:  1,  the  insurer ;  2, 
the  insured  ;  3,  the  life-insured,  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  property  insured  in  the  other  forms 
of  insurance.  It  is  a  universal  rule,  that  every 
insured  must  have  an  interest  in  the  thing  in- 
sured. Every  man  has  an  interest  in  his  own 
life,  and  may  insure  it;  hut  he  cannot  insure  the 
life  of  another,  unless  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  life-insured  ;  and  it  must  be  a  pecu- 
niary interest.  Thus  one  may  insure  the  life  of 
a  creditor ;  so  a  sister  may  insure  the  life  of 
a  brother  who  supports  her;  and  this  rule  ap- 
plies not  only  to  all  kindred,  but  to  all  other 
cases  where  there  is  a  real  dependence,  and  a 
substantial  pecuniary  interest,  although  it  be 
not  legal  or  technical. — Life  policies  are  assign- 
able in  law,  and  are  often  made  for  the  purpose 
of  assignment,  as  to  secure  a  loan  or  the  like. 
But  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  matter  of 
assignment  is  specially  provided  for  by  the 
policy,  the  rules  prescribed  must  be  carefully 
adhered  to.  Generally,  a  delivery  or  deposit 
of  the  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  assignment, 
will  have  the  effect  of  assignment  without  any 
writing.  But  delivery  is  necessary. — Certain 
places,  and  certain  trades,  are  usually  prohibited 
unless  notice  be  given  and  an  extra  premium  be 
paid.  The  exception  against  suicide  has  given 
rise  to  the  important  questions,  whether  the 
policy  is  avoided  by  suicide  in  delirium  or  by 
accident,  as  by  taking  poison  through  mistake. 
Much  must  depend  upon  the  wording  of  the 
policies,  and  insurance  companies  try  to  make 
this  clause  very  stringent.  But  most  men  die 
by  their  own  acts,  more  or  less  directly,  and  we 
should  say  that  the  weight  of  authority  as  well 
as  of  reason  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
insurers  were  not  discharged  under  the  clause 
respecting  suicide  by  any  thing  less  than  wilful 
suicide ;  and  not  by  this  if  it  were  committed  in 
a  state  of  mind  which  destroyed  responsibility. — 
The  time  of  the  death  is  very  important ;  for  if 
it  occurs  after  the  policy  expires  either  by  its 
own  limitation  or  by  default  of  payment  of  pre- 
mium, the  insurers  are  discharged.  There  may 
be  no  evidence  of  death  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
life-insured  is  missing,  and  has  not  been  heard 
from  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been  said,  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  and  sanctioned  by  stat- 
utory provision  in  New  York,  that  after  7  years 
of  absence  and  silence  there  is  a  presumption  of 
death ;  and  it  seems  to  be  so  as  to  all  matters 
of  probate  and  settlement  of  estate.  We  re- 
gard this,  however,  in  all  matters  of  life  insur- 
ance, as  a  mere  question  of  fact ;  and  the  par- 
ties alleging  the  fact  of  death  must  prove  it  as 
they  can,  either  by  presumptive  or  by  direct 
evidence,  or  both.  So,  too,  when  the  inference 
of  death  rests  only  on  the  presumption  from  ab- 
sence and  silence,  there  is  still  no  presumption 
as  to  the  moment  of  death,  or  whether  it  oc- 
curred on  the  first  day,  or  the  last,  or  on  what 
intermediate  day.  It  is  also  sometimes  impor- 
tant to  determine  which  of  two  persons  died 


first,  as  when  both  were  on  board  a  vessel  which 
was  certainly  lost,  but  no  one  knows  precisely 
how  or  when.  Here,  it  used  to  be  said  that, 
in  early  life,  the  presumption  of  survivorship 
was  in  favor  of  the  elder  person ;  and  in  later 
life,  in  favor  of  the  younger.  But  this  only 
means  that  the  presumption  rests  on  the  prob- 
ability that  the  stronger  outlives  the  weaker. 
We  apprehend  that  there  is  no  definite  rule  of 
presumption  about  this  ;  but  the  fact  must  be 
determined,  by  the  jury  or  other  tribunal  be- 
fore whom  it  comes,  upon  all  the  evidence 
which  is  offered. — On  one  important  point, 
there  seems  to  be  a  radical  difference  between 
life  insurance  and  marine  or  fire  insurance. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  two  former,  when- 
ever insurers  pay  a  total  loss,  they  are  entitled 
to  all  the  interests  and  benefits  which  remain 
or  result  to  the  insured  from  or  because  of  the 
thing  insured ;  and  they  hold  this  as  a  kind  of 
salvage.  This  rule  used  to  be  applied  to  life 
insurance  also.  Thus,  in  1807,  a  creditor  of 
William  Pitt,  who  had  insured  a  large  sum  on 
his  life,  and  was  paid  his  debt  by  parliament, 
sued  the  insurers  on  the  policy  ;  but  it  was  held 
that  the  interest  of  the  insured  had  ceased,  and 
he  was  fully  indemnified ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought,  that  if  the  insurers  paid  the  loss 
they  would  be  entitled  to  the  parliamentary 
provision,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  sub- 
rogated to  the  rights  of  the  insured.  This 
caso  may  be  found  in  9  East,  72,  under  the 
name  of  Godsall  vs.  Boldero,  and  is  approved 
in  many  subsequent  cases ;  and  its  doctrine 
is  presented  as  "established  doctrine"  in  2 
Smith's  "Leading  Cases,"  157.  But  the  in- 
surance companies  of  England  disregarded  it 
from  the  beginning;  and  it  has  been  wholly 
overthrown  as  law  by  the  case  of  Dally  vs.  the 
India  and  London  Life  Ins.  Co.  (18  London  Jur- 
ist, No.  935,  and  15  Common  Bench,  365),  and 
the  case  of  Law  vs.  London  Indisputable  Life 
Policy  Company(19  Jurist,  178,  and  1  Kay  and 
J.  223),  and  also  Loomis  vs.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  (6 
Gray,  39G).  In  some  American  life  policies, 
there  is  however  a  provision,  that,  in  case  of 
loss,  the  insured  creditor  shall  transfer  to  the 
insurers  a  portion  of  the  debt  equal  to  the 
amount  they  pay. 

INTAGLIO  (It.  intagliare,  to  cut  out),  a  stono 
or  gem  on  which  a  figure  is  hollowed  out  so 
that  the  impression  of  it  may  be  in  relief.  Seals 
are  thus  engraved.     (See  Gem  Engravino.) 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.     See  Calculus. 

INTERCALARY  (Lat.  inter,  between,  and 
calo,  to  proclaim),  a  chronological  term  applied 
to  a  day,  week,  or  month  occasionally  inserted 
among  others  of  a  series  ;  as  the  29th  day  add- 
ed once  in  4  years  to  the  month  of  February. 

INTERDICT,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
an  ecclesiastical  censure,  directed  against  partic- 
ular persons  or  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  specified 
place.  It  forbids  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
acts  of  public  worship.  When  an  interdict 
was  laid  upon  a  town,  district,  or  country,  all 
the  churches  were  closed,  the  bells  were  silent, 
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the  sacraments,  except  infant  baptism  and  ex- 
treme unction  (and  sometimes  even  these),  were 
withheld,  the  rites  of  burial  were  not  perform- 
ed, and  all  the  public  ceremonies  of  religion 
were  suspended.  The  censure  was  promulgat- 
ed by  a  papal  bull.  The  bishops,  however, 
seem  to  have  anciently  exercised  the  right  of 
publishing  interdicts ;  for  in  870  Ilincmar, 
bishop  of  Laon  in  France,  issued  one  against 
a  parish  in  his  diocese.  One  of  the  earliest 
censures  of  this  sort  on  record  was  imposed 
upon  the  city  of  Rouen  in  the  6th  century 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  archbishop 
Pretextatus  by  order  of  Queen  Fredegonda. 
In  997  Gregory  V.  laid  all  France  under  an  in- 
terdict because  King  Robert  had  married  his 
own  cousin,  and  the  king. was  abandoned  by 
most  of  his  court.  The  same  penalty  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  kingdom  of  England  under 
Stephen  (1147)  by  Eugenius  III.,  under  John 
(1208)  by  Innocent  III.,  under  Henry  VIII. 
(1535)  with  little  effect  by  Paul  III.,  and  under 
Elizabeth  (1587)  by  Sixtus  V.  Adrian  IV.  laid 
Rome  under  an  interdict  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Gregory  IX. 
made  use  of  the  same  weapon  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and  Paul  V.  in 
1606  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  republic  of 
Venice  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  cer- 
tain decrees  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 
The  government  resisted  the  promulgation  of 
the  bull,  and  ordered  the  parochial  clergy  to 
continue  their  functions  as  usual.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  interdict  was  a  powerful  engine 
of  attack  for  the  popes  in  their  contests  with 
sovereigns,  as  the  popular  dread  of  its  effects 
was  so  great  that  kings  were  often  forced  by 
rebellions  to  submit  to  almost  any  conditions 
in  order  that  it  might  be  taken  off.  From  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  local  interdicts  became 
rare;  personal  interdicts,  which  are  the  sever- 
est forms  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  are  still  im- 
posed. 

INTEREST,  the  compensation  paid  by  the 
borrower  to  the  lender,  or  by  the  debtor  to  the 
creditor,  for  the  use  of  money.  The  money  on 
which  interest  is  paid  is  called  the  principal, 
the  ratio  of  the  annual  interest  to  the  principal 
the  rate  per  cent.,  and  the  sum  of  the  principal 
and  interest  the  amount.  A  loan  is  at  simple 
interest  when  the  interest  is  paid  as  it  falls  due ; 
it  is  at  compound  interest,  when  instead  of  be- 
ing paid  the  interest  is  successively  added  to 
the  principal  at  the  periods  when  it  falls  due, 
and  thus  a  new  and  increased  principal  is  form- 
ed at  every  such  period.  In  most  countries  the 
rate  per  cent,  is  established  by  law,  and  the 
loan  of  money  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  legal 
one  is  called  usury. 

INTERLACHEN,  or  Interlaken,  a  circle  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Bern  (pop.  about  20,000), 
with  a  village  of  the  same  name  (pop.  nearly 
1,100),  celebrated  for  its  charming  situation  in 
a  little  plain  between  the  lake  of  Brienz  and 
the  lake  of  Thun,  with  a  view  of  the  Jungfrau, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  most  pictur- 


esque scenery  of  Switzerland.  It  is  the  centre 
whence  the  Giesbach  falls,  the  valleys  of  Lau- 
terbrunnen  with  the  Staubbach  and  Grindelwald 
with  its  glaciers,  are  usually  explored  by  visitors, 
and  is  the  favorite  resort  of  a  great  number  of 
foreigners  in  summer,  especially  English.  The 
village  consists  of  straggling  whitewashed  lodg- 
ing houses,  with  trim  green  blinds,  in  front  of 
which  runs  a  magnificent  avenue  of  huge  wal- 
nut trees.  Within  a  short  distance  of  Inter- 
lachen  is  the  old  castle  of  Unspunnen,  and  the 
ancient  village  of  Unterseen. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER.    See  Ague. 

INTESTINE,  the  portion  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  situated  below  the  stomach,  divided 
into  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The  former 
includes  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum ;  the  ■ 
latter  the  caecum,  colon,  and*  rectum.  Many  of 
the  details  on  these  organs  have  been  given  in 
the  articles  Alimentary  Canal,  Caecum,  Colon, 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  need  not  be 
here  repeated.  Next  below  the  stomach  comes 
the  duodenum,  the  largest  portion  of  the  small 
intestine,  about  12  inches  long,  receiving  the 
ducts  from  the  liver  and  pancreas,  and  furnished 
with  numerous  circular  internal  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  (the  valvules  conniventes) ;  above  it 
is  in  contact  writh  the  liver  and  gall  bladder,  in 
front  with  the  stomach  and  arch  of  the  colon, 
and  behind  with  the  spinal  column,  right  kid- 
ney, vena  cava,  aorta,  and  diaphragm;  its  ar- 
teries come  chiefly  from  the  superior  mesenteric, 
and  its  nerves  from  the  solar  plexus.  The  jeju- 
num and  ileum,  which  follow,  have  no  distinct 
line  of  separation,  and  may  be  described  to- 
gether as  a  canal  4  or  5  times  as  long  as  the 
body,  arranged  in  numerous  folds  or  convolu- 
tions, freely  movable  in  front  and  on  the  sides, 
and  attached  to  the  mesentery  behind;  the 
upper  portion  is  called  jejunum  from  its  being 
generally  found  empty.  In  front  these  are  in 
relation  with  the  omentum  and  the  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall,  behind  with  the  6pine,  and  in  va- 
rious places  with  the.large  intestine;  internally 
the  structure  resembles  that  of  the  duodenum, 
the  valvula}  diminishing  gradually  from  above 
downward ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  studded 
with  glandular  follicles,  and  contains  also  the 
patches  of  Peyer,  the  seat  of  lesion  in  typhoid 
fever;  Of  the  large  intestine  the  only  portion 
to  be  alluded  to  is  the  rectum,  the  terminal 
portion,  ending  in  the  anal  opening  protected  by 
sphincter  muscles ;  it  lies  in  the  concavity  of 
the  sacrum,  is  cylindrical,  mostly  on  the  median 
line,  and  somewhat  dilated  at  the  lower  end ; 
its  principal  relations  in  both  sexes  are  with  the 
genito-urinary  organs.  Internally  it  presents 
longitudinal  and  parallel  folds,  with  transverse 
semilunar  wrinkles  forming  sacs  in  which  fajcal 
matter  is  often  lodged  for  along  time;  its  mu- 
cous membrane  possesses  considerable  absorbent 
powers,  and  may  be  used  for  introducing  nutri- 
ment and  medicine. — The  common  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestinal  canal  depend  upon 
the  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat  called 
into  action  by  the  stimulus  of  the  contents,  and 
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are  not  dependent  upon  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
influence,  though  they  may  be  modified  through 
the  spinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  In  the 
duodenum  and  beginning  of  the  jejunum  are 
email  branching  clusters  of  follicles,  the  glands 
of  Brunner,  supposed  to  produce  the  intestinal 
juice  (succus  entericus),  a  colorless,  viscid,  alka- 
line secretion,  exerting  a  solvent  action  on  al- 
buminous matters  and  converting  starch  into 
sugar.  The  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn  are  simple 
open  glandulo3,  straight  narrow  caaca,  very  abun- 
dantly distributed  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  intestinal  tube ;  they  probably  secrete  mu- 
cus, intestinal  juice,  and  ftecal  matters,  accord- 
ing to  their  position.  The  proper  muciparous 
glands  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  are  white, 
semi-transparent,  epithelial  structures,  occur- 
ring in  patches  as  large  as  a  lentil,  correspond- 
ing with  the  sebiparous  glands  of  the  skin. 
When  the  extent  of  these  glandular  structures 
of  the  intestine  is  considered,  the  beneficial 
action  of  purgative  medicines,  in  hastening  the 
removal  of  various  morbific  matters  from  the 
system  by  direct  stimulation,  may  be  easily 
understood. 

INVERNESS  (formerly  Innerness),  a  royal 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  sea- 
port of  Scotland,  capital  of  Inverness-shire,  sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness,  9  m.  from 
the  Moray  frith,  near  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
Caledonian  canal,  and  156£m.  N.  W.  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  pop.  in  1851,  12,793.  An  iron  suspen- 
sion bridge  connects  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 
Inverness  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
considered  the  capital  of  the  highlands.  On 
an  eminence  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  town  stood  an 
ancient  castle,  in  which  it  is  supposed  by  some 
that  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.  The 
castle  was  destroyed  by  Malcolm  Oanmore,  who 
erected  a  new  one,  which  was  for  several  cen- 
turies used  as  a  royal  fortress,  within  whoso 
walls  a  parliament  was  held  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.  In  1562  Queen  Mary,  on  visiting  In- 
verness on  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  was  refused  admittance  into 
the  castle,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  a  house, 
part  of  which  is  still  standing.  On  the  site  of 
this  castle,  which  was  blown  up  in  1746  by  the 
troops  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  stand  now  the 
court  house  and  the  county  buildings.  Crom- 
well erected  a  fort  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ness,  which  was  demol- 
ished at  the  restoration,  but  part  of  the  ram- 
part still  remains.  Culloden  moor,  the  scene  of 
the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  tho  pre- 
tender, is  within  3  m.  from  the  town. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
stretching  diagonally  across  the  mainland  from 
sea  to  sea,  between  lat.  56°  40'  and  57°  26'  N., 
and  including  on  the  W.  the  island  of  Skye,  sev- 
eral smaller  islands,  and  most  of  the  Outer  Heb- 
rides; area,  4,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  96,500. 
Its  S.  W.  shores  are  deeply  indented  by  arms  of 
the  sea  called  lochs.  The  country  is  mountain- 
ous, well  wooded,  and  generally  fertile.  The 
Monadlia  (gray  mountain),  or  Monagh  Lea,  and 


the  Benalder  mountains  are  the  principal  ranges, 
each  with  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet.  Ben  Nevis, 
the  loftiest  hill  in  Britain,  rises  to  a  height  of 
4,406  feet  ;  Mealfourvonie,  3,060  ;  Cairngorm, 
4,050;  and  Tomnahurich,  an  isolated  hill  near 
Inverness,  1,984  feet.  Veins  of  lead,  silver,  and 
ironstone  have  been  discovered  in  this  county, 
but  no  coal.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Spey,  Ness, 
Beauly,  and  Garry,  all  of  which  have  valuable 
salmon  fisheries.  Lakes  occupy  132  sq.  m.  of 
the  area.  The  largest  is  Loch  Ness,  so  deep 
that  it  never  freezes.  Many  of  theye  lakes  are 
surrounded  by  scenery  of  the  most  picturesque 
description.  The  Gaelic  language,  excepting  in 
the  town  of  Inverness,  is  more  prevalent  than 
English.  Agriculture  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Good  wheat  is  raised  round  the  Moray 
frith,  but  oats  are  the  main  crop.  Tillage  is, 
however,  secondary  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

INVERTEBRATA,  a  negative  term  in  zool- 
ogy, usefully  employed  by  De  Lamarck  to  desig- 
nate animals  destitute  of  a  vertebral  column  or 
backbone.  These  are  3  out  of  the  4  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  viz.,  articu- 
lates, mollusks,  and  radiates;  the  remaining 
division  consists  of  the  vertebrates,  or  those  hav- 
ing an  internal  skeleton  with  a  backbone  for  its 
central  support,  including  man  and  other  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes. 
The  articulates,  characterized  by  a  jointed  body, 
contain  insects,  crustaceans  (as  crabs  and  lob- 
sters), and  worms  ;  the  mollusks  are  those  gen- 
erally denominated  shell-bearing  animals  ;  the 
radiates  include  the  echinoderms  (or  sea  urchins, 
star  fishes,  and  holothurians),  the  acalephs  or 
jelly  fishes,  and  the  polyps  (like  hydra,  actinia, 
and  the  coral  animals).  There  is  no  homology 
or  affinity  between  the  structural  type  of  the 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  though  there 
may  be  analogy ;  for  instance,  the  head  of  an 
insect  is  not  homologous  with  the  head  of  a 
man^  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish,  as  it  has  no 
distinct  brain  cavity  nor  cranial  vertebra?,  yet 
its  sense  organs  and  other  parts  perforin  the 
same  functions.  Aristotle  distinguished  inver- 
tebrates from  vertebrates,  calling  the  former 
avaifia  (bloodless)  and  the  latter  eviajxa  (having 
blood) ;  Oken  made  the  same  distinction  in 
his  gut  animals  and  flesh  animals,  and  Ehren- 
berg  in  his  ganglioneura  and  mydoneura  ;  even 
De  Lamarck  was  aware  that  in  his  invertebrata 
all  the  organs  are  contained  in  a  single  cavity, 
while  in  the  vertebrata  there  are  distinct  cavi- 
ties for  the  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of 
vegetative  life.  De  Lamarck  divided  tho  inver- 
tebrata into  2  orders  and  12  classes,  viz.  :  apa- 
thetic animals,  with  the  5  classes  of  infusoria, 
polypi,  radiaria,  tunicata,  and  vermes  ;  and  sen- 
sitive animals,  with  the  7  classes  of  insects, 
arachnids,  Crustacea,  annelids,  cirripeds,  con- 
cMfera,  and  mollusks ;  all  distinguished  from 
vertebrata,  or  intelligent  animals.  The  develop- 
ment of  tho  embryo  and  tho  methods  of  repro- 
duction in  the  invertebrates  are  different  from 
those  of  the  vertebrates.     In  the  radiates  tho 
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germ  surrounds  the  yolk  like  a  crust,  from  which 
the  more  animated  parts  are  derived,  the  ali- 
mentary canal  being  formed  from  the  central 
mass ;  reproduction  may  also  take  place  by  buds 
or  by  transverse  division  in  the  polyps  and  jelly 
fishes,  the  latter  also  presenting  the  curious 
phenomena  of  alternate  generation.  In  articu- 
lates the  embryo  is  formed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  yolk,  with  its  dorsal  surface  toward  the 
latter,  so  that  the  yolk  is  enveloped  from  below 
upward,  the  uniting  suture  being  upon  the  back. 
In  mollusks  the  yolk  is  introduced  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  animal  as  in  vertebrates,  but 
there  is  no  upper  cavity  for  the  nervous  system, 
as  in  the  latter.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  term 
invertebrata  is  not  equivalent  in  zoological  pre- 
cision to,  and  is  far  more  comprehensive  than, 
the  vertebrate  division  ;  the  oyster,  the  butter- 
fly, the  star  fish,  all  invertebrates,  have  nothing 
in  common  but  the  absence  of  a  vertebral  col- 
umn. Invertebrates  appeared  together  in  past 
geological  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of 
the  lower  vertebrates  (fishes) ;  so  that  the  idea 
of  a  gradual  succession  and  elevation  of  animal 
types  through  radiates,  mollusks,  and  articulates 
to  vertebrates,  as  maintained  in  the  "  Vestiges 
of  Creation,"  is  almost  entirely  abandoned.  In- 
vertebrates include  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  diversified  forms  in  the  animal  kingdom ; 
in  them  we  find  many  important  physiological 
questions  answered,  and  by  them  we  understand 
otherwise  inexplicable  problems  of  animal  life 
and  of  its  relations  to  changes  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face; in  them  we  see  a  circulation  of  blood 
without  a  heart  or  without  distinct  vessels,  res- 
piration effected  by  a  vascular  integument,  the 
nervous  system  reduced  to  its  essential  elements 
of  ganglia  with  connecting  cords,  the  external 
skeleton  enclosing  the  muscles  and  organs,  the 
plant-like  mode  of  reproduction  and  of  true 
hermaphroditism,  and  the  multiplication  of  or- 
gans independently  performing  the  same  func- 
tions (as  digestive  sacs,  gills,  locomotive  appen- 
dages, &c).  The  different  classes  will  be  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  their  respective  order.  The 
whole  subject  is  most  learnedly  treated  by  Prof. 
Owen  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Invertebrate 
Animals." 

INVESTITURE,  the  public  delivery  of  a  feud 
or  fief  by  a  lord  to  his  vassal.  Blackstone  says : 
"  Investitures,  in  their  original  rise,  were  prob- 
ably intended  to  demonstrate,  in  conquered 
countries,  the  actual  possession  of  the  lord,  and 
that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right,  but 
a  peaceable  and  firm  possession.  At  a  time  when 
writing  was  seldom  practised,  a  mere  oral  gift, 
at  a  distance  from  the  spot  that  was  given,  was 
not  likely  to  be  long  or  accurately  retained  in 
the  memory  of  bystanders  who  were  very  lit- 
tle interested  in  the  grant."  Investiture  was 
performed  by  the  presentation  to  the  person  in- 
vested of  some  symbol  of  authority  and  pos- 
session. In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  bishop 
was  invested  by  placing  a  crosier  or  pastoral 
staff  in  his  hands.  The  early  Christian  emperors 
exercised  the  right  of  investiture  of  bishops,  as 


conferring  on  them  the  tenure  of  the  fiefs  or  bar- 
onies attached  to  their  sees.  In  France  this  prac- 
tice of  investiture  by  the  temporal  sovereign  was 
introduced  by  Charlemagne,  who  after  the  bish- 
op was  consecrated  placed  the  ring  and  crosier 
in  his  hands.  The  same  right  was  conceded  to 
the  emperor  Henry  III.  in  1047,  and  was  repeat- 
edly exercised  by  him.  He  claimed  the  prerog- 
ative of  investiture  at  the  consecration  of  the 
pope  himself,  and  it  is  alleged  by  some  writers 
that  this  prerogative  had  been  conceded  to 
Charlemagne  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  cen« 
tury.  A  few  years  later  Pope  Alexander  II. 
issued  a  bull  against  investiture  in  general, 
which  was  subsequently  revived  by  Gregory  VII. 
against  the  pretensions  of  Henry  IV.  In  the 
council  of  Lateran  in  1080,  Gregory  declared 
that  no  bishop  or  abbot  Avho  submitted  to  lay 
investiture  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  prelate 
of  the  church.  The  contest  on  this  question 
between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  continued 
into  the  succeeding  century,  when,  by  a  concor- 
dat agreed  upon  at  "Worms  between  Calixtus 
II.  and  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  the  latter  re- 
nounced for  ever  his  claim  to  invest  bishops  with 
the  ring  and  crosier.  The  French  kings,  however, 
long  continued  to  exercise  a  similar  power,  and 
the  contests  between  them  and  the  popes  on  the 
subject  at  length  resulted  in  a  compromise  by 
which  the  monarch  relinquished  the  presentation 
of  the  symbols,  but  retained  the  right  to  confer 
investiture  by  a  written  instrument.  In  Eng- 
land the  controversy  ended  in  a  similar  com- 
promise between  Pascal  II.  and  Henry  I. 

10,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  the  founder  of  the  worship  of  Juno 
at  Argos,  or  according  to  others  of  Piren  or 
Jasus.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  on 
account  of  Juno's  jealousy  changed  her  into  a 
white  heifer.  Juno  obtained  from  him  the  gift 
of  the  heifer,  which  she  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Argus  Panoptes  in  her  grove  at  Mycense. 
Mercury,  commissioned  by  Jupiter,  was  guided 
by  a  bird  to  Argus,  slew  him  with  a  stone,  and 
delivered  Io.  Thereupon  Juno  sent  a  gadfly, 
which  tormented  Io  and  pursued  her  in  a  state 
of  frenzy  over  the  whole  earth,  till  at  last  she 
rested  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  she  re- 
covered the  human  form,  bore  a  son  to  Jupiter 
named  Epaphus,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, introduced  the  worship  of  Isis,  with 
whom  she  afterward  became  identified.  The 
fullest  narrative  of  her  wanderings  is  in  the 
Prometheus  of  iEschylus.  As  usually  explain- 
ed, Io  represents  the  moon ;  Argus,  the  stars 
of  heaven;  Mercury,  as  the  god  of  mists  and 
clouds,  is  the  Argus-slayer  ;  and  the  wanderings 
of  Io  symbolize  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

IODINE  (Gr.  iw8>?r,  violet-colored),  an  ele- 
mentary substance  named  from  the  color  of  its 
vapor,  existing  in  various  marine  plants,  the 
water  of  many  mineral  springs  and  of  the  ocean, 
the  bittern  of  salt  works,  in  sponges,  corals,  and 
in  some  rocks  and  minerals.  It  was  discovered 
in  manufacturing  saltpetre  by  Courtois  of  Paris 
in  1812,  and  afterward  examined  and  described 
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by  several  chemists,  but  more  particularly  by 
Gay-Iussae  (Annates  de  chimie,  vols,  lxxxviii., 
xc.  and  xci).  It  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
I;  its  chemical  equivalent  is  126.36.  In  its 
preparation  it  crystallizes  either  from  solution 
or  by  sublimation  in  scales  like  those  of  mica- 
ceous iron,  and  in  regular  crystals  of  elongated 
octahedrons  with  rhomboidal  base.  These  are 
brittle,  opaque,  of  bluish  black  color,  and  me- 
tallic lustre;  their  specific  gravity  is  4.95  ;  they 
fuse  at  225'  F.  into  a  dark  liquid,  and  boil  at 
S-r7:,  giving  off  deep  purple  and  violet  vapors. 
Iodine  is  also  volatile  at  common  temperatures, 
and  when  exposed  to  the  air  diffuses  an  odor 
like  that  of  chlorine,  the  vapor  irritating  the 
nostrils  and  exciting  cough.  This  is  among  the 
heaviest  of  aeriform  bodies,  its  density  being  8.7 
times  that  of  air.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve 
iodine  freely ;  pure  water  takes  up  only  about 
^  A._  of  its  weight  of  it,  and  thus  acquires  a 
yellowish  or  brown  tinge.  By  adding  nitrate 
or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  common  salt,  or 
any  of  the  iodides,  to  the  water,  its  power  of 
dissolving  iodine  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
solution  then  takes  a  very  deep  brown  color. 
Iodine  gives  a  yellow  stain  to  the  skin,  which 
soon  disappears.  Though  resembling  chlorine 
in  its  combinations  and  some  of  its  qualities, 
it  has  not  the  property  of  bleaching,  and  its 
chemical  affinities  are  weaker.  Its  remark- 
able property  of  imparting  a  deep  blue  color  to 
a  mass  or  solution  of  starch  serves  as  a  distin- 
guishing test  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  starch 
solution,  if  cold,  will  sensibly  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  iodine  in  solutions  containing  only 
T.oo4.o7nr  °f*  ^.  It  is  supposed  that  the  iodine 
is  merely  mixed  in  a  finely  divided  state  with 
the  starch.  It  must  be  free  for  the  test  to  suc- 
ceed ;  and  to  insure  this,  where  the  iodine  may 
be  in  a  state  of  an  iodide,  it  is  recommended  to 
add  to  the  solution  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  a  little  vapor  of  chlorine,  or  instead  of 
the  chlorine  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  may  be 
used. — Though  iodine  is  detected  in  a  multitude 
of  organic  bodies,  principally  those  connected 
with  the  sea  or  in  plants  growing  near  the  salt 
water,  it  is  found  in  largest  proportion  in  the 
fuci  or  common  sea  weeds,  and  other  marine 
plants  which  grow  at  great  depths.  The  fucus 
palmatufs  and  saccharinus  are  especially  rich  in 
it.  The  preparation  of  the  iodine  of  commerce 
is  principally  carried  on  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
at  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  at  Cherbourg,  France,  to 
which  places  are  brought  the  half  vitrified  ashes 
produced  by  burning  the  sea  weeds  collected  on 
the  coast.  These  ashes,  called  kelp,  or  on  the 
continent  carec,  being  coarsely  powdered,  are 
digested  some  hours  in  water,  and  the  solution 
is  then  drawn  off  upon  a  fresh  portion,  and  from 
this  upon  a  3d.  4th,  5th,  and  it  may  be  a  6th 
portion,  until  the  liquor  has  attained  a  density 
of  1.257.  The  various  soluble  salts,  including 
the  iodides  and  bromides  of  all  the  alkalies,  are 
thus  taken  up  and  separated  from  the  earthy 
salts.  The  solution  is  then  drawn  off  into  broad 
evaporating  pans,  and  concentrated  to  60* 
vol.  ix. — 36 


Twaddell,  or  sp.  gr.  1.30.  At  this  point  the 
sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  begin 
to  crystallize ;  they  are  ladled  out  as  they  sepa- 
rate from  the  solution,  and  placed  so  that  the 
drainings  from  them  run  back  into  the  pans. 
"When  they  cease  to  appear,  the  liquor  is  left  to 
repose  and  to  deposit  more  chloride  in  the  pans. 
It  is  then  drawn  off  into  coolers,  and  left  for  5 
days  for  the  sulphates  to  crystallize,  as  also 
chloride  of  potassium.  The  liquor  is  then  again 
evaporated  in  the  pans,  and  at  68°  T.,  or  sp.  gr. 
1.34,  deposits  carbonate  of  soda,  and  more  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  again 
run  into  a  cooler  to  cause  a  further  separation 
of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  process  is  some- 
times again  repeated,  and  the  liquor  brought  by 
evaporation  to  74°  T.  After  removing  all  the 
crystals  that  appear,  there  frequently  remain  in 
the  solution  some  chlorides,  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  sulphuret  of  sodium.  Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  proportion  of  ~  of  the  whole 
is  then  added,  and  after  agitation  the  mixture 
is  left  to  stand  for  2  days.  The  sulphurous 
compounds  are  in  this  time  decomposed,  and 
sulphates  are  produced  with  liberation  of  sul- 
phur in  a  free  state,  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  in  sulphurous  acid.  The  iodine  is  fixed  by 
its  combination  with  sodium,  and,  unless  too 
much  acid  has  been  added,  cannot  be  liberated 
except  by  oxygen.  The  lye  is  now  poured  into 
an  iron  still  lined  with  lead,  and  when  heated 
in  a  sand  bath  to  140°,  a  quantity  of  peroxide 
of  manganese  is  introduced,  and  the  still  is  luted 
and  connected  with  its  condensers.  Iodine 
vapors  come  off  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling  point,  and  condense  in  the  receivers. 
Particular  care  is  required  that  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  212°,  in  which  case  the  iodine 
is  apt  to  combine  with  chlorine  with  loss.  Cy- 
anide of  iodine  often  collects  in  white,  prismatic 
crystals  in  the  receiver  furthest  from  the  retort. 
A  portion  of  iodine  remains  in  the  retort  in 
combination  with  lead  and  sodium,  which  is 
recovered  by  first  converting  it  into  an  iodide 
of  copper  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and,  when  this  is  separated  by  filtration,  de- 
composing it  by  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  collecting  the  vapor.  The  pro- 
cess above  given  is  somewhat  modified  at  dif- 
ferent localities.  A  method  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  Kemp  to  dispense  with  the  burning 
of  the*  plants,  by  which  much  iodine  is  volatil- 
ized and  lost,  and  to  crush  the  roots  in  which 
the  largest  proportion  of  iodine  is  concentra- 
ted, and  set  them  to  ferment ;  after  which  the 
iodine  with  other  salts  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  water  rfcidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  finally  separated  by  proper  reagents.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  separate  iodine  from  waters 
containing  it  in  small  quantity  by  passing  these, 
acidulated  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  and  two 
of  nitric  acid,  through  lampblack  or  ivory 
black,  by  which  it  is  retained,  and  from  which 
it  may  afterward  be  separated. — Iodine  is  use- 
ful as  a  test  for  starch,  and  also  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  various  chemical  reagents.     Some  of 
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these  are  of  great  importance  in  the  photo- 
graphic art.  From  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
prepared  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  constitutes 
the  sensitive  film  upoq  the  plates.  In  medicine 
it  is  employed  in  different  combinations  and  de- 
grees of  concentration  to  produce  a  variety  of 
effects.  In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous,  violently 
irritating  the  stomach.  In  frequent  small  doses 
it  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  especially  as  an  absorbent 
of  glandular  tumors  and  enlargements.  Its  use 
is  recommended  in  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofu- 
lous complaints,  cutaneous  eruptions,  &c.  It  is 
administered  in  solution,  and  is  also  applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  and  in 
iodine  baths,  about  3  grains  of  iodine  being 
used  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  iodine  is 
largely  absorbed,  but  however  administered  it 
never  accumulates  in  the  system.  Among  the 
numerous  combinations  of  iodine  employed,  the 
principal  is  the  iodide  of  potassium,  commonly 
called  hydriodate  of  potassa,  and  this  is  often 
used  for  its  influence  in  causing  water  to  take 
up  more  iodine  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
stronger  aqueous  solution.  Iodine  is  also  com- 
bined with  sulphur  and  with  several  of  the  met- 
als, as  iron,  mercury,  lead,  &c,  to  produce 
special  effects.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  a  power- 
ful solvent  of  all  the  compounds  of  mercury 
and  lead,  and  it  has  been  found  a  valuable 
remedy  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  lead,  and  of 
tremors  caused  by  mercury,  the  metals,  as  is 
supposed,  being  converted  into  soluble  iodides, 
and  in  this  condition  removed  from  the  system. 
Solutions  of  iodine  also  have  been  known  to  be 
antidotes  against  the  bites  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, especially  of  the  crotales;  and  it  has  re- 
cently been  found  that  the  virulent  poison 
known  by  the  name  of  wourali  in  South  Amer- 
ica may  be  rendered  innocuous  by  mixture  with 
solution  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium,  so  that 
it  may  be  injected  under  the  skin  without  dan- 
ger. In  case  of  poisoning  by  iodine,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  employ  at  once  the  stomach  pump  and 
make  free  use  of  amylaceous^drinks,  prepared 
from  starch  itself  or  flour  or  arrow  root. — Iodine 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  two  acids,  iodic 
acid,  I06,  and  periodic,  I07,  with  hydrogen  one, 
HI,  called  hydriodic  acid.  This  closely  resem- 
bles hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  oxygen  acids  cor- 
respond respectively  to  chloric  and  perchloric 
acids.  The  similarity  in  the  combinations  and 
properties  of  iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  their  beng  modifications 
of  one  common  element. 

IONA,  or  Icolmkill,  called  also  I  or  Ht,  a 
small  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  situated  in 
lat.  56°  22'  N.,  long.  6°  25'  W.,  9  m.  S.  W.  from 
Staffa,  and  separated  from  the  island  of  Mull 
by  a  channel  1£  m.  in  width,  called  the  sound  of 
I  or  of  Icolmkill.  It  is  embraced  within  the 
parish  of  Kilfinichen  and  county  of  Argyle,  and 
is  3  m.  long  by  1£  m-  broad;  pop.  in  1851, 
1,084.  It  has  an  irregular  surface  of  moorland, 
rising  in  places  to  400  feet  in  height.  About  ■$■ 
of  the  island  is  cultivated,  producing  barley  and 
potatoes.     There  is  a  small  village,  containing  3 


chnrches  and  a  school.  The  island  was  given 
by  the  Pictish  king  Bridius  to  St.  Columba, 
who  founded  here  a  monastery  which  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time  a  wide  renown,  and  was  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  Europe.  A  paper 
entitled  "A  Visit  to  Iona,  with  some  Account 
of  its  History,"  read  before  the  Oxford  archi- 
tectural society  in  1859,  contains  the  following 
statement:  "Iona  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
horrors  of  druidism  previously  to  the  coming  of 
St.  Columba,  about  A.  D.  564,  who  established 
a  college  on  the  island  for  the  education  and 
general  improvement  of  the  people.  After  his 
death  the  foundation  passed  through  several 
phases,  and,  notwithstanding  its  isolated  posi- 
tion, acquired  great  wealth,  and  increased  in 
influence  up  to  the  time  of  the  reformation.  It 
continued  under  the  influence  of  the  Culdees 
until  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  when 
they  were  driven  from  their  establishment  by 
those  from  the  south  who  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Rome.  A  nunnery  established  on 
the  island  about  this  time  continued  until  1543, 
when  Anna  Macdonald,  the  last  prioress,  died. 
The  religious  establishment  was  altogether 
broken  up  by  the  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
(1560)  abolishing  all  religious  houses.  The  isl- 
and then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  McLeans, 
but  is  now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Argyle." 
— Iona  is  said'  at  one  time  to  have  possessed  as 
many  as  360  stone  crosses,  resembling  those  of 
Ireland,  but  most  of  them  were  destroyed  by 
Puritan  zeal,  and  only  4  now  remain.  Sepul- 
chral remains  cover  the  island,  both  in  the 
shape  of  cairns  and  of  stone  monuments  of  all 
kinds,  Iona  having  been  considered- from  time 
immemorial  a  sacred  island,  and  numbers  of 
Scotch,  Irish,  Norwegian,  and  even  French  kings 
having  been  buried  there,  the  last  of  whom  is 
said  to  have  been  the  famous  Macbeth.  St. 
Oran's  chapel,  which  is  in  the  Norman  style,  is 
the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  ruins  of  Iona. 

IONIA,  a  S.  co.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  drained  by  Grand  river ;  area,  576 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,597.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface,  about  half  of  which  is  densely 
wooded.  Red  sandstone  is  quarried.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  much  of  it  alluvial.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  76,035  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
77,838  of  wheat,  43,363  of  oats,  53,555  of  pota- 
toes, 22,963  lbs.  of  wool,  and  5,598  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  3  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and 
2,610  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee  railroad  passes  through  the 
county.     Capital,  Ionia. 

IONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  from 
Phocsea  in  the  N.  to  Miletus  in  the  S.,  a  direct 
distance  of  800  stadia,  but,  from  the  sinuosities 
of  the  coast,  making  a  seaboard  of  3,430  stadia, 
or  400  English  miles,  and  extending  inland  only 
a  few  miles.  It  thus  comprised  part  of  the  sea- 
board of  Lydia  and  Caria,  comprehending  the 
modern  districts  of  Livas,  Saruk-han,  and  Aidan, 
in  Anatolia.  The  legendary  account  is  that  a 
portion  of  the  great  Ionian  emigration  from  At- 
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tica,  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century 
B.  O,  took  its  way  to  these  shores,  and  under 
various  chieftains  conquered  the  country,  and 
exterminated  the  male  inhabitants.  Eventu- 
ally the  Ionians  obtained  the  12  cities  of  Mile- 
tus, Myus,  Priene,  Ephesus,  Lebedus,  Colophon, 
Teos,  Erythraa,  Clazomenae,  Phocasa,  and  Chios 
and  Sainos  on  the  islands  of  the  same  name. 
Afterward,  in  700  B.  C,  Smyrna  was  added. 
Each  of  these  had  a  democratic  constitution  in- 
dependent of  the  others,  but  common  language 
and  manners  formed  a  bond  of  alliance  between 
the  colonies  which  answered  all  the  purposes 
of  a  federation.  Their  mutual  interests  were 
discussed  at  regular  meetings  of  delegates  held 
at  Panionium,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Mycale, 
where  there  was  a  temple  to  Neptune.  The 
12  cities  took  the  general  name  of  the  Ionian 
Dodecapolis.  Numerous  colonies  issued  from 
the  original  12,  built  towns  along  the  coast, 
and  in  time  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Euxine.  Ionia  early  became  the 
rival  of  Greece  in  civilization  and  in  progress. 
Croesus  the  Lydian  conquered  the  country.  The 
Persians  were  its  next  masters.  In  500  B.  C.  the 
Ionians  revolted,  but  were  again  reduced  to  the 
Persian  yoke  until  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon 
in  469  secured  their  independence.  In  the  pe- 
riod between  the  close  of  the  Peleponnesian  war 
(40-1)  and  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387),  they 
sought  the  protection  successively  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  until  the  Persians  again  became  masters 
of  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia.  Alexander  the 
Great  reannexed  the  country  to  the  empire  of 
Macedon.  The  Romans,  by  classing  these  cities 
as  provincial  towns,  deprived  them  of  political 
importance;  and  the  Turks  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  extinguished  what  was  left  of 
their  prosperity. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  United  States  of  the, 
a  republic  under  British  protection  comprising 
7  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  viz. :  Cor- 
fu, Cephalonia,  Zaute,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca  or 
Theaki,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  with  some  smaller  de- 
pendencies, lving  between  lat.  35°  48'  and  39° 
55'  N.,  long.  "18°  35'  and  23°  18'  E.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  area,  population,  and 
capital  of  the  principal  islands: 


Corfu 

Cephalonia  . . 

Zante 

Santa  Maura . 

Ithaca 

Cerigo 

Paxo 


Total. 


Ares 
sq.  m 


227 
848 
1G1 
ISO 

44 
116 

26 


1,102 


Pop.  i 
1858. 


Capitals. 


75,532  Corfu. 
76,481  |  Argostoli. 
38,627  |  Zante. 
20,0*3  Santa  Maura. 
11,343  >  Vathi. 
13.007  i  Cerigo. 
5,025    Paxo. 


240.063  ' 


Corfu  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  whole 
confederacy.  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
isles  dependent  upon  the  above  in  1856  was  282, 
and  the  British  garrison  numbered  3,000.  The 
islands  are  very  mountainous,  and  mostly  rise 
with  rugged  abruptness  from  the  sea,  affording, 
however,  fine  havens  on  their  coasts.  Mt.  ^Enos 
iu  Cephalonia  is  5,306  feet  in  height,  and  in  the 


other  islands  there  are  hills  ranging  from  1,000 
to  3,000  feet.  There  are  of  course  no  consider- 
able rivers,  but  Corfu  is  watered  by  several  large 
torrents.  The  geological  formation  is  chiefly 
limestone,  mixed  with  sandstone  and  gypsum. 
There  are  no  active  volcanoes.  Most  of  the 
islands  abound  in  fine  natural  scenery,  and  bear 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  is  generally  dry 
and  calcareous,  and  about  half  the  surface  is 
arable.  The  climate  is  variable,  but  healthy. 
The  spring  is  mild,  the  summer  hot  and  dry, 
the  autumn  rainy,  and  the  winter  tempestuous. 
The  sirocco  is  often  felt,  and  N.  winds  blow 
violently  during  winter.  Snow  falls  often,  but 
does  not  last  long  except  on  the  mountains. 
Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.  Iron,  coal, 
manganese,  sulphate  of  soda,  marl,  clay,  chal- 
cedony, quartz,  and  gray  marble  are  the  most 
important  minerals.  The  principal  vegetable 
products  are  the  olive,  lemon,  orange,  and  fig, 
grapes,  currants,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  flax, 
pulse,  and  cotton.  The  last  is  of  very  good  qual- 
ity. The  celebrated  currants  of  Zante  are  the 
fruit  of  a  dwarf  vine;  the  crop  in  that  island 
alone  is  about  8,000,000  lbs.  The  valonia  oak 
(quercm  cegilops)  is  valued  for  its  acorns,  beside 
being  a  beautiful  tree.  Madder  grows  wild,  and 
the  cactus  opuntia,  which  furnishes  the  food  of 
the  cochineal  insect,  thrives  in  all  the  islands, 
but  is  little  attended  to.  Experiments  in  the 
culture  of  indigo  have  succeeded  well,  but  have 
been  followed  by  no  practical  result.  Farms 
are  mostly  small,  and  are  let  annually  on  shares. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  the  only  animals  reared  in 
considerable  numbers.  In  1858,  49,563  of  the 
population  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  7,989  in 
manufactures,  and  6,323  in  commerce.  The 
manufactures  of  these  islands  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  coarse  cloths,  earthenware,  soap,  salt, 
some  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  filigree  work. 
Although  the  coasts  abound  with  fish,  the  fish- 
eries are  not  prosecuted  systematically.  A  large 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  under  the  Ionian 
flag.  The  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  raw 
and  manufactured  cotton  and  silk,  wool  and 
woollen  cloth,  glass,  hardware,  staves  and  hoops, 
iron,  timber,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rice,  flour, 
cheese,  salted  fish,  cattle,  sheep,  drugs,  and  to- 
bacco ;  the  exports  are  currants  and  olive  oil, 
also  wine,  brandy,  liqueurs,  honey,  wax,  valo- 
nia acorns,  soap,  salt,  and  hare  and  lamb  skins. 
The  value  of  imports  in  1856  was  £849,210,  and 
of  exports  £571,910.  During  the  same  year, 
the  shipping  which  entered  Ionian  ports  was  of 
504,696  tons  burden,  of  which  172,233  was 
Austrian  and  84,903  British ;  clearances  500,928 
tons,  of  which  175,360  was  Austrian  and  90,504 
British. — The  natives  of  the  Ionian  islands  are 
Greeks,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  Alba- 
nian and  Italian  blood.  Romaic  is  the  language 
commonly  spoken,  and  since  1852  has  been 
adopted  as  the  official  tongue  instead  of  the 
English.  Italian  is  understood  in  most  of  the 
large  towns,  and  is  generally  spoken  by  the 
higher  classes.  Some  thousands  of  the  islanders 
cross  annually  to  the  mainland  to  assist  in  the 
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labors  of  harvest,  for  which  they  receive  pay- 
ment iu  grain.  Education  flourishes,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  unless  he 
can  read  and  write.  In  1855  the  152  primary 
schools,  exclusive  of  37  private  schools,  contained 
5,737  boys  and  657  girls;  the  university  had 
76  students,  and  the  minor  college  79,  beside 
18  pupils  at  the  ecclesiastical  college.  Each 
of  the  islands  has  an  academy  supported  by 
the  government,  at  which  ancient  Greek,  Latin, 
modern  languages,  and  mathematics  are  taught. 
There  are  2,000  churches,  with  priests  secular 
and  regular  sufficient  to  provide  one  pastor  to 
every  50  souls.  Four  fifths  of  the  population 
belong  to  the  Greek  church,  under  an  exarch 
or  primate,  which  office  is  held  in  rotation  for 
5  years  by  the  archbishops  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia, 
and  Santa  Maura.  The  rest  of  the  people,  ex- 
cepting 5,000  Jews,  mostly  resident  in  Corfu, 
are  Roman  Catholics  under  an  archbishop  and 
one  bishop.  The  Jews  labor  under  several  dis- 
abilities, both  civil  and  religious.  Excepting 
the  bishops,  the  clergy  are  not  paid  from  the 
revenue,  but  from  ecclesiastical  property  under 
government  management.  The  Greek  clergy 
are  poor  and  generally  ignorant. — The  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  lord  high  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  British  crown,  and  a  par- 
liament consisting  of  a  senate  and  legislative 
assembly.  The  senate  is  composed  of  a  pres- 
ident and  secretary,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
lord  high  commissioner,  and  5  senators,  who 
are  chosen  by  the  lower  house.  It  has  the 
executive  power,  and  shares  with  the  commis- 
sioner the  control  of  the  press.  The  legislative 
assembly  consists  of  40  members,  29  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  people  and  11  appointed  by  the 
commissioner.  They  hold  office  for  5  years,  and 
must  belong  to  the  rank  of  synclitce  or  nobles. 
Each  island  moreover  has  a  regent  and  council, 
partly  chosen  by  popular  vote  and  partly  nom- 
inated by  the  commissioner  and  senate.  The 
commissioner  has  the  veto  power  on  all  meas- 
ures, and  may  dissolve  the  assembly  at  any 
time.  He  also  commands  the  British  garrison 
and  4  regiments  of  local  militia.  A  frigate  and 
war  steamer  are  stationed  at  Corfu.  The  re- 
public bears  the  expense  of  this  force  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £25,000  per  annum.  The  judiciary  con- 
sists of  a  supreme  court,  and  a  civil,  a  criminal, 
and  a  commercial  tribunal  in  each  of  the  7 
chief  islands,  beside  courts  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  revenue  in  1856  amounted  to 
£381,439,  of  which  £1543S5  was  from  customs 
duties,  and  the  expenditures  to  £357,626,  of 
which  £25,000  was  for  payment  of  the  military, 
£13,000  for  the  charges  of  the  commissioner, 
£57,806  for  the  parliament  and  administra- 
tion, and  £10,432  for  education.  The  islands 
are  held  by  Britain  as  a  military  post  auxiliary 
to  Malta  and  Gibraltar. — In  Grecian  history 
these  islands  figured  singly  as  Corcyra,  Cephal- 
lenia,  Zacynthus,  Leucas,  Ithaca,  Cythera,  and 
Pax os.  In  the  12  th  century  they  were  taken  by 
the  kings  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  14th  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Venetians,  and  so  re- 


mained till  the  fall  of  Venice  threw  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio.  Russia  and  Turkey  jointly  expelled 
the  French,  and  in  1800  erected  them  into  the 
Septiosular  republic,  which,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Turkey,  failed  as  an  experiment  of  self- 
government.  By  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  in  1807  they  were  given  to  the  French  ; 
but  being  taken  by  the  British  during  the  wars 
from  1809  to  1814,  they  were  secured  to  that 
power  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1815. 
Few  events  of  importance  have  since  occurred, 
excepting  an  insurrection  in  Cephalonia  in  1848, 
which  was  suppressed.  The  islanders  manifest 
little  affection  for  the  British  rule,  and  for  some 
years  past  there  has  been  a  powerful  movement 
among  them  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  king- 
dom of  Greece;  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
passed  in  the  legislative  assembly  at  Corfu,  July 
2,  1857,  which  however  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  In  the  same  year  an  act  passed  the 
British  parliament  enabling  subjects  of  the  Io- 
nian islands  to  hold  naval  and  military  commis- 
sions under  the  crown,  from  which  they  had 
previously  been  excluded.  In  Nov.  1858,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  sent  as  lord  high  commissioner 
extraordinary  to  the  Ionian  islands,  with  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  nothing  of  importance  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  his  mission. 

IOWA,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  and  the  16th  admitted  under  the 
federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat.  40° 
20'  and  43°  30'  N.,  and  long.  90°  12'  and  96° 
53'  W. ;  extent  X.  and  S.  208  m.,  and  E.  and 
W.  about  300  m. ;  area,  50,914  sq.  m.,  or  32,- 
584,960  acres.  It  is  bounded  X.  by  Minnesota, 
E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  S.  by  Missouri  and  in 
part  by  Des  Moines  river,  and  W.  by  the  Mis- 
souri and  Big  Sioux  rivers,  which  separate  it 
from  Nebraska  aud  Daeotah.  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  99  counties,  viz. :  Adair,  Adams, 
Allamakee,  Appanoose,  Audubon,  Benton,  Black 
Hawk,  Boone,  Bremer,  Butler,  Buchanan,  Bun- 
combe, Buena  Vista,  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Cass, 
Cedar,  Cerro  Gordo,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw, 
Clarke,  Clay,  Clayton,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Dal- 
las, Davis,  Decatur,  Delaware,  Des  Moines, 
Dickinson,  Dubuque,  Emmet,  Fayette,  Floyd, 
Franklin,  Fremont,  Greene,  Grundy,  Guthrie, 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Hardin,  Henry, 
Howard,  Humboldt,  Ida,  Iowa,  Jackson,  Jasper, 
Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones,  Keokuk,  Kossuth, 
Lee,  Linn,  Louisa,  Lucas,  Madison,  Mahaska, 
Marion,  Marshall,  Mills,  Mitchell.  Monona,  Mon- 
roe, Montgomery,  Muscatine,  O'Brien,  Osceola, 
Page,  Palo  Alto,  Plymouth,  Pocahontas,  Polk, 
Potawatamie,  Poweshiek,  Ringgold,  Sac,  Scott, 
Shelby,  Sioux,  Story,  Tama,  Taylor,  Union,  Van 
Buren,  Wapello,  Warren.  Washington,  Wayne, 
Webster,  Winnebago,  Winneshiek^  Woodbury, 
Worth,  Wright.  Des  Moines  (late  Fort  Des 
Moines)  is  the  state  capital.  The  other  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  are :  on  the  Iowa  river, 
Iowa  City,  formerly  the  capital;  on  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  Dubuque,  Davenport,  Muscatine,  Burling- 
ton,  Fort  Madison,  and  Keokuk;  in  the  interior, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Fairfield,  Otturuwa,  Oskaloosa, 
Marion,  Anamosa,  Cedar  Rapids,  Cedar  Falls, 
Waterloo,  &e. ;  and  on  the  Missouri,  Council 
Blnffs  City,  Sioux  City,  &c— The  following  ta- 
ble exhibits  the  population  of  Iowa  according 
to  the  U.  S.  censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  and  the 
state  censuses  of  subsequent  years : 


Years. 

White. 

Color'd. 

Total. 

HBO 

42.024 
191.SS1 

227.773 
S25.2i'2 
519,148 

1--. 

333 

861 

430 
271 

43,112 
192.214 

1>51   

204.775 

1858     

228,184 

1S54 

825,682 

1S56 

519.414 
033,549 

The  population  of  the  state  in  1850  entitled  it 
under  the  federal  law  to  two  representatives  in 
congress.  Of  the  white  population  in  that  year, 
100,887  were  males  and  90,994  females;  and 
of  the  colored,  165  males  and  168  females. 
Families,  33,517;  dwellings,  32,962.  Density 
of  population,  3.78  to  the  square  mile ;  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  0.83  per  cent. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  59 ;  blind,  50 ;  insane,  42 ;  idi- 
otic, 94.  Of  the  total  population,  110,782  were 
under  20  years  of  age,  80,353  between  20  and 
70,  1,024  between  70  and  100,  1  over  100,  and 
54  unknown.  Born  in  Iowa,  50,380 ;  in  other 
states,  120,240 ;  in  foreign  countries,  21.232 ;  in 
parts  unknown,  362.  Of  those  born  in  other 
states  there  were  from  Ohio  30,713,  Indiana 
19,925,  Pennsylvania  14,744.  Kentucky  8,994, 
New  York  8,134,  Virginia  7,861,  Illinois  7,247, 
Tennessee  4,274,  Missouri  3,807;  and  of  the 
foreign  population,  9,734  were  British,  7,253 
Germans,  1,756  British  American,  3S2  French, 
361  Norwegians,  and  231  Swedes.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  born  in  Iowa  and  resident  in 
other  states  was  6.358.  The  occupations  of 
49,315  males  over  15  years  of  age  are  returned 
as  follows :  employed  in  commerce,  trade,  man- 
ufactures, mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  9,255  ;  in 
agriculture,  32,779;  in  labor  not  agricultural, 
5,392 ;  in  the  army,  71 ;  in  sea  and  river  navi- 
gation, 163  ;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
1,077 ;  in  other  pursuits  requiring  education, 
425 ;  in  government  civil  service,  103 ;  in  do- 
mestic service,  10 ;  and  in  other  pursuits,  40. 
Births  in  1849-50,  5,099;  marriages,  1,821; 
deaths,  2,044.  Of  a  total  of  120.498  returned  as 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  in  1856,  68,634 
were  farmers,  15,258  laborers,  23.202  manufac- 
turers and  artisans,  260  miners,  2,786  merchants, 
1,163  traders,  1.105  physicians,  658  lawyers, 
643  clergymen,  822  teachers,  1,486  clerks,  256 
printers,  48  editors,  124  bankers,  and  4,053 
otherwise  occupied.  Of  the  population  in  1859, 
332,806  were  males  and  300,743  females;  deaf 
and  dumb,  301;  blind,  190;  insane,  168;  idi- 
otic. 283  ;  voters,  136,457;  aliens,  16,457:  liable 
to  military  duty,  116,034;  dwellings,  104,785; 
density  of  population,  12.22  to  the  square  mile. 
— Beside  the  great  rivers  which  bound  it,  the 
Mississippi  on  the  east  and  the  Missouri  on  the 


west,  Iowa  has  a  large  number  of  interior  wa- 
ter courses,  many  navigable,  and  others  of  less 
dimensions,  but  supplying  abundant  hydraulic 
power.  All  the  streams  of  Iowa  flow  into  one 
or  other  of  the  great  boundary  rivers.  The 
Mississippi  receives  the  Des  Moines,  the  Checa- 
que  or  Skunk,  the  Iowa  and  its  affluent  the  Red 
Cedar,  the  Wapsipiuicon,  the  Turkey,  the  Upper 
Iowa,  &c,  all  of  which  have  S.  E.  courses,  and 
generally  run  parallel  with  each  other.  The 
rivers  flowing  to  the  Missouri  are  short  and  of 
small  volume,  and  scarcely  compare  with  the 
smallest  class  flowing  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
Big  Sioux  makes  a  portion  of  the  W.  bound- 
ary. The  Chariton,  Grand,  Platte,  Nodaway, 
and  Nashnabatona  rise  in  the  S.  of  Iowa,  pass 
into  Missouri,  and  join  the  Missouri  river  in  its 
course  through  that  state.  The  surface  of  Iowa 
is  generally  undulating,  and  forms  a  country  of 
unrivalled  beauty.  It  has  no  mountains  nor 
even  high  hills ;  yet  on  the  margins  of  the  riv- 
ers there  are  frequent  bluffs  or  calcareous  strata 
intersected  by  ravines.  These  bluffs  are  gener- 
ally from  40  to  130  feet  high,  and  are  the  breast- 
work of  table-lands  which  sweep  away  from 
them  in  gentle  undulations.  The  S.  portion  of 
the  state  is  the  most  picturesque,  abounding  with 
grassy  lawns  and  verdant  plains,  interspersed 
with  groves  and  meandering  rivulets,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  larger  rivers  which  flow  to  the 
Mississippi  or  by  the  numerous  affluents  of  the 
Missouri.  Portions  of  the  N.  part  partake  more 
of  the  bold  and  striking  in  scenery;  the  surface 
is  more  elevated,  and  hills  and  mounds  are  not 
uncommon,  their  tops  covered  with  towering 
oaks;  and  the  rivers  tumble  over  precipitous 
ledges  of  craggy  rocks  to  the  lower  plains.  The 
X.  E.  section  is  a  rich  mineral  region,  abound- 
ing in  lead  ore  and  various  other  metals,  but 
nevertheless  contains  much  excellent  land.  The 
unique  and  admirably  diversified  prairies  of 
Iowa  are,  however,  its  most  distinguishing 
feature.  These  natural  meadows  are  covered 
with  a  rich  coating  of  coarse  grass,  forming 
excellent  pasturage,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
interspersed  with  hazel  thickets  and  fragrant 
shrubs,  and  in  the  season  of  flowers  are  deco- 
rated with  a  brilliant  garniture  of  honeysuckles, 
jessamines,  wild  roses,  and  violets. — A  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  state  of  Iowa  is  in  progress 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  James  Hall,  the 
chemical  and  mineralogical  department  being 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney.  A  report  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  was  published  in  lS58-'9,  which 
presents  the  general  arrangement  of  the  forma- 
tions, with  details  of  their  fossils  and  economi- 
cal importance.  They  belong  exclusively  to  the 
class  of  palaeozoic  rocks,  their  range  in  the  geo- 
logical column  being  from  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone to  the  coal  measures,  inclusive.  The  lat- 
ter formation  occupies  the  S.  and  W.  portion  of 
the  state,  aud  reaches  within  a  few  miles  at  its 
S.  E.  corner  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  about  20  m.,  over 
which  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  spread  out. 
This  limestone  outcrop  thence  extends  diago- 
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nally  across  the  state  to  the  extreme  N."W.  cor- 
ner. Toward  the  N.  E.  lower  formations  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  succession,  and  stretch  in  long 
parallel  belts  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  The  course  of 
the  rivers,  as  they  descend  from  the  N.  border 
of  the  state  to  the  Mississippi,  is  along  the  range 
of  these  formations;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
each  river  keeps  almost  exclusively  along  the 
same  geological  belt  for  nearly  200  m.  The 
successive  belts  are  thus  designated  by  Prof. 
Hall,  advancing  in  the  descending  series  from 
the  coal  measures  and  the  underlying  carbonif- 
erous limestone  toward  the  N.  E. :  the  Hamilton 
and  Chemung  groups  of  the  devonian  series,  the 
Leclaire  and  Niagara  limestones  of  the  upper 
silurian,  the  Hudson  river  shales,  Galena  lime- 
stone, Trenton  limestone,  St.  Peter's  sandstone, 
and  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  lower  silurian. 
The  last  occupy  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  state. 
The  coal  measures  are  regarded  as  the  most 
permanent  source  of  mineral  wealth,  though  the 
lead  mines  in  the  Galena  limestone  have  attract- 
ed the  earliest  and  greatest  attention,  and  have 
so  far  been  the  most  important  in  the  value  of 
their  productions.  Their  aggregate  thickness 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  state  is  less  than  500  feet, 
and  in  this  are  found  several  workable  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  7 
feet  thick.  The  formation  thins  out  as  it  spreads 
over  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  in  this 
are  found  several  outlying  shallow  basins  of 
small  extent.  They  are  also  met  with  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  rock,  scattered  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  devonian,  and  even  of  the  silurian 
series,  and  resting  unconformably  upon  the  up- 
turned edges  of  these  lower  formations.  Along 
the  Mississippi  river,  between  Davenport  and 
Muscatine,  a  deposit  of  this  character  stretches 
20  m.  up  and  down  the  river,  and  not  more 
than  3  m.  back  from  it.  This  is  the  extension 
on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Illinois  coal  field,  the 
Mississippi  river  having  completely  by  its  denu- 
dation separated  this  marginal  portion  from  the 
main  body.  The  thickness  of  this  isolated  group 
of  coal  measures  is  not  more  than  about  70  feet. 
It  contains  one  coal  bed  which  is  identified  as 
the  lowest  workable  coal  of  the  series.  It  is  of 
no  great  importance,  being  only  about  2^  feet 
thick.  A  few  yards  beneath  it  is  a  bed  of  car- 
bonaceous slate,  which  sometimes  presents  a 
seam  of  cannel  coal  a  foot  thick.  The  lead 
mines  are  in  the  belt  occupied  by  the  Galena 
limestone.  This  tract  reaches  the  Mississippi 
river  at  Dubuque,  and  lies  along  the  valley  of 
Turkey  river  toward  the  N.  "W. ;  but  the  only 
mines  that  have  been  worked  in  it  are  near 
the  Mississippi.  The  ore  is  chiefly  found  in 
vertical  crevices  which  are  traced  in  E.  and  "W. 
lines  with  remarkable  regularity.  They  are 
congregated  in  great  number  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Dubuque,  and  from  the  report  of  the 
state  geologists  it  appears  that  no  district  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  has  produced  so  large  an 
amount  of  ore  for  its  extent  as  this  tract  of  12 
to  15  sq.  m.  As  the  crevices  in  the  limestone 
are  followed  in  the  course  of  mining,  they  are 


frequently  found  to  expand  into  what  are  called 
openings  and  large  caves  several  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  walls  of  these  are  incrusted 
with  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  a  single  cave  some- 
times furnishing  several  million  pounds.  The 
depth  of  the  mines  is  limited  to  the  thickness  of 
the  Galena  limestone,  which  seldom  reaches  200 
feet.  In  the  blue  limestone  which  underlies 
it,  the  crevices  either  close  up  or  are  unproduc- 
tive. The  yield  of  ore  is  very  irregular,  and 
the  same  mines  rarely  continue  to  be  worked 
for  even  a  few  years.  (See  Lead.)  Iowa  has 
also  an  abundance  of  iron  ore  of  the  best 
quality  ;  and  there  are  many  other  minerals  not 
less  valuable  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
Building  stone  of  the  best  description,  various 
clays,  gypsum,  &c,  sufficient  for  all  present 
or  prospective  requirements,  are  found. — The 
soils  of  Iowa  are  generally  excellent,  and  no 
state  of  the  Union  has  a  less  amount  of  inferior 
land.  The  valleys  of  the  Red  Cedar,  Iowa,  and 
Des  Moines,  as  high  as  lat.  42°  30'  N.,  present 
a  body  of  arable  land,  which  taken  as  a  whole, 
for  richness  in  organic  elements,  for  amount 
of  saline  matter,  and  due  admixture  of  'earthy 
silicates,  affords  a  combination  that  belongs  only 
to  the  most  fertile  upland  plains.  North  of  this, 
the  best  agricultural  region  of  the  state,  the 
lands  are  of  an  interior  character,  but  still  not 
unprofitable,  and  the  lower  grounds  are  either 
wet  and  marshy  or  filled  with  numerous  ponds, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  timber. — The  climate 
of  Iowa  is  moderate,  and  highly  favorable  for 
agricultural  operations.  As  a  general  rule  the 
peach  blossoms  in  mid  April,  and  wheat  ripens 
early  in  August.  The  winters,  however,  are 
severe  from  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  N.  W. 
winds,  which  sweep  over  the  level  prairies  with- 
out obstruction.  In  summer  the  winds  are  from 
the  "W.  and  S.,  and,  being  in  continual  motion, 
greatly  relieve  the  heats  of  that  season.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  51°  F. — 
in  spring  50|°,  in  summer  73°,  in  autumn  53°, 
and  in  winter  26°  ;  and  the  amount  of  rain  fall 
is  50|  inches — in  spring  15,  in  summer  16,  in 
autumn  14i,  and  in  winter  5  inches.  In  regard 
to  salubrity,  Iowa  is  classed  among  the  most 
healthy  countries  of  the«world,  a  fact  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  excellent  drainage  furnished  by 
its  rolling  surface.  The  exceptions  to  this  con- 
dition are  very  rare. — The  natural  growths  of 
Iowa  are  similar  to  those  of  the  whole  middle 
zone  of  the  Union.  North  of  lat.  42°  timber  is 
comparatively  scarce,  but  south  of  that  line  and 
along  the  river  the  country  is  well  wooded.  Ash, 
elm,  sugar  and  white  maple,  and  cottonwood 
grow  in  the  river  bottoms ;  and  in  other  locali- 
ties are  found  poplar,  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  bass- 
wood,  &c.  In  the  N.  there  is  some  pine  timber. 
"  Sometimes  the  woodland  extends  continuously 
along  the  Mississippi  for  miles ;  again  it  stretches 
in  a  wide  belt  far  off  into  the  country,  marking 
the  course  of  some  tributary  stream  ;  and  some- 
times in  vast  groves,  several  miles  in  extent, 
standing  alone,  like  islands  in  the  wilderness  of 
grass  and  flowers."    Among  fruit  trees,  the 
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apple  and  pear  attain  the  highest  perfection. 
The  peach  tree  also  grows  luxuriantly.  The 
wild  plum,  grape,  and  gooseberry  are  indigenous. 
For  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  no  other  part 
of  the  country  surpasses  this  state ;  it  is  also 
favorable  both  in  climate  and  soil  for  the  castor 
oil  plant,  flax,  tobacco,  &e.  Potatoes  are  also  a 
favorite  staple.  According  to  the  state  census 
of  1859,  Iowa  contained  3.109,436  acres  of  im- 
proved, and  7.335,657  of  unimproved  land;  there 
were  779,909  acres  of  wheat,  315,572  of  oats, 
986,096  of  Indian  corn,  34,031  of  potatoes,  178,- 
362  of  meadow,  80,205  of  Hungarian  grass, 
5,606  of  sorghum,  and  23,310  of  orchard.  The 
principal  agricultural  products  consisted  of  3,- 
293,253  bushels  of  wheat.  1,703,760  of  oats,  23,- 
366,684  of  Indian  corn,  1.497.204  of  potatoes, 
and  48.363  of  grass  seed;  433,603  tons  of  hay, 
and  114,036  of  Hungarian  grass;  416.774  galls, 
of  molasses  manufactured  from  sorghum ;  9,- 
432,219  lbs.  of  butter.  77S.78S  of  cheese,  and 
627,860  of  wool;  value  of  orchard  products, 
$118,306.  Value  of  hogs  sold  during  1858, 
$2,111,425.  and  of  cattle  $2,950,187;  value  of 
domestic  manufactures,  $679,238.  The  total 
value  of  agricultural  products  in  1840  was  $68S,- 
30S,  and  in  1850.  $S.S00,997.  In  1850  Iowa  con- 
tained 522  establishments  engaged  in  general 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  mining, 
employing  a  capital  of  $1,292,875.  The  cost  of 
raw  materials  consumed  in  the  census  year  was 
$2,356,881;  the  number  of  hands  employed 
was  1.707,  viz.,  1,687 males  and  20  females;  "the 
cost  of  labor  for  the  year  was  $473,016:  and 
the  value  of  goods  produced  was  $3,551,783. 
In  1S40  the  total  products  were  valued  at  $457,- 
734.  and  in  1S59  at  $2,764,962.— On  Nov.  30, 
1S5S,  the  total  length  of  completed  railroad  with- 
in the  state  was  340  m.,  which,  to  that  date  and 
including  a  considerable  mileage  partially  con- 
structed, had  cost  $11,260,169.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  length  of  the  several 
lines,  the  mileage  completed,  and  the  cost  of  each 
work  at  the  date  above  referred  to : 


1.  Burlington  and  Missouri 

2.  Chicago.  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 

3.  Dubuque  and  Pacific 

Tcte  des  Morts  branch 

4.  Dubuque  South-Western. . 

5.  Iowa  Central  Air  Line 

6.  Iowa  Southern  Tier 

7.  Keokuk  and  Fort  Des  Mnines 
h.  Keokuk,  Mt,  Pleasant,  &  Mus- 
catine   

9.  Mississippi  and  Missouri 

Muscatine  branch 

Oscaloosa  branch 

10.  Platte  Liver  Air  Line 


Total 

Milei 

mi  lei. 

craplefd. 

276 

52 

81 

81 

819 

50    1 

m 

SI 

S30 

348 

140 

3H 

684 
819 

11 

55    ) 

W 

273 

121V 
40    ) 

$1,500,000 
1,860,251 

2,107,144 


1,0-2.375 

•212.399 

4,195,000 


All  these,  except  the  Keokuk.  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 
Muscatine  road,  are  E.  and  "W.  lines ;  but  Iowa 
wdl  eventually  have  several  N.  and  S.  roads, 
which  will  connect  it  on  the  one  hand  with  St. 
Louis  and  the  south,  and  on  the  other  hand  with 
St.  Paul  and  other  towns  of  Minnesota.  To  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  lines  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  and 
9,  congress  has  granted  to  the  several  companies 
alternate  sections  of  land  for  6  m.  on  each  side 


of  their  route,  being  equivalent  to  3,840  acres 
per  mile.  The  Des  Moines  river  improvement 
company  have  also  a  similar  grant. — Iowa  has 
no  direct  foreign  commerce  ;  but  its  trade  with 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  and  the  interior  is 
comparatively  extensive.  The  exports  consist 
wholly  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  mines, 
and  the  imports  of  eastern  and  foreign  manu- 
factures, groceries,  &e.  The  shipping  ports  are 
Keokuk,  Fort  Madison,  Burlington,  Muscatine, 
Davenport,  Clinton,  Bellevue,  Dubuque,  &c. ; 
and  at  all  of  these  places  an  active  trade  is 
also  carried  on  with  the  interior,  with  which 
they  are  connected  to  a  large  extent  by  river 
steamboat  routes  and  by  railroad ;  and  rail- 
roads from  the  east  terminate  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  giving  them  access  to  the 
lakes  and  Atlantic  seaboard. — The  present  con- 
stitution of  Iowa  was  adopted  in  convention, 
March  5,  1857.  It  grants  the  right  of  voting 
to  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  6  months  and  in  the 
county  60  days.  All  elections  by  the  people 
are  by  ballot ;  and  the  general  election  is  held 
on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  October.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  senate  of  not  more  than  50  (now 
43)  members,  elected  for  4  years,  half  biennially, 
and  a  house  of  not  more  than  100  (now  86) 
members  elected  biennially.  Senators  must  be 
25  and  representatives  21  years  of  age,  and 
otherwise  must  have  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
In  all  elections  by  the  legislature  votes  are  given 
vita  voce.  The  legislature  meets  on  the  2d 
Monday  of  January  biennially  (even  years). 
The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  cho- 
sen by  a  plurality  of  votes,  hold  office  for  two 
years,  and.  the  governor  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified.  Both  must  be  at  least  30 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  citizens  and  resi- 
dents for  two  years  next  preceding  election.  The 
salary  of  the  governor  is  $2,000  per  annum. 
The  secretary  of  state,  the  auditor  of  public 
accounts,  and  the  treasurer  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  and  have  each  a  salary  of 
$1,500  per  annum.  The  other  state  officers  are 
the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  (salary  $400), 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  (salary 
$1,500),  the  commissioner  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  improvement  (salary  $1,000),  and  the 
registrar  of  the  state  land  office  (salary  $1,000). 
The  state  librarian  has  a  salary  of  $150.  The 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
district  courts,  and  such  other  courts,  inferior  to 
the  supreme  court,  as  the  legislature  may  estab- 
lish. The  supreme  court,  with  appellate  juris- 
diction only  in  chancery  cases,  consists  of  3 
judges  elected  by  the  people  for  6  years,  one 
every  second  year,  and  the  one  having  the 
shortest  time  to  serve  is  chief  justice.  Judges 
of  the  district  court  are  elected  in  single 
districts  (of  Avhich  there  are  now  11)  for  4 
years.  The  salary  of  supreme  court  judges 
is  s2.000,  and  of  district  judges  $1,200  per 
annum.  A  district  attorney  is  elected  in  each 
judicial  district  for  4  years.  Among  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  constitution  are  the  fol- 
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lowing :    the  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be 
given  for  any  purpose  ;  deficits  in  the  revenue 
may  be  made  up  by  borrowing  money,  but 
the  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,000  at  any  one 
time ;  debt  may  be  contracted  to  repel  inva- 
sion or  suppress  insurrection ;  no  corporation 
shall  be  created  by  special  law ;  stockholders 
in  banks  shall  be  individually  liable  to  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  the  stock,  and  billholders 
shall  have  preference   over   other  creditors  ; 
suspension  of    specie    payment  shall    not  be 
permitted ;  no  new   county  shall  be  made  of 
less  than  432  square  miles,  nor  shall  any  exist- 
ing county  be  reduced  below  that  size;   no 
lease  of  agricultural  lands  shall  be  for  more 
than  20  years;    aliens,  residents  of  the  state, 
may  hold  and  transmit  real  estate ;  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  abolished,  except  in  cases  of 
fraud  ;  parties  in  suit  may  be  witnesses ;  duel- 
lists are  disqualified  from  holding  any  office; 
the  legislature  is  prohibited  from  granting  di- 
vorces, authorizing  lotteries,  &c.    The  revenue 
of  the  state  is  derived  chiefly  from  taxes  upon 
real  and  personal  property.     The  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  1847  was  $11,680,125;  in 
1850,   $22,623,334;    in  1853,  $49,540,304;  in 
1856,  $104,394,413;  and  in  1857,  $240,044,534. 
The  difference  between  the  amounts  for  1847 
and  1857  shows  the  increase  of  wealth  for  the 
intervening  10  years.     In  1856  the  taxes  as- 
sessed amounted  to  $196,243.     The  total  reve- 
nue for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31, 1857,  including 
balance  of  previous  year,  amounted  to  $255,327, 
and  the  disbursements  to  $241,145.    The  funded 
debt  of  the  state,  Nov.  1,  1857,  was  $122,295, 
and  there  were  auditor's  warrants  then  unpaid 
amounting  to  $155,003.     The  principal  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  state  are,  the  asylums  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Iowa  City, 
the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 
the  state  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison.     In  the 
latter  named  institution  there  were  on  Sept. 
30,  1857,  47  convicts  (46  males  and  1  female), 
whose  labor  is  leased  to  contractors  at  35  cents 
a  day. — In  1850  there  were  207  churches   in 
Iowa,  with  accommodation  for  43,529  persons, 
and  valued  at  $177,425.      Of  these,  23  were 
Baptist  churches,  11  Christian,  14  Congrega- 
tional, 5  Episcopal,  5  Friends',  4  German  lie- 
formed,   5   Lutheran,  76   Methodist,  3   Mora- 
vian, 38  Presbyterian,  18  Roman  Catholic,  3 
Union,  1  Universalist,  and  1  other.     No  later 
general  church  statistics  are  furnished  by  the 
state  censuses.     The  common  schools  of  the 
state  are  supported  partly  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  school  fund,  partly  by  legislative  appropria- 
tions, and  partly  by  district  taxation.     They 
are  supervised  by  a  board  of  education,  com- 
posed of  one  member  elected  from  each  judicial 
district  for  4  years,  one  half  biennially,  of 
which  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
are  ex  officio  members,  and  the  latter  is  presi- 
dent.    This  board  makes  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  in  regard  to  common  schools  and 
educational  institutions.     All  lands  granted  by 
the  United  States  for  schools,  the  500,000  acres 


granted  by  congress  to  new  states,  all  escheats, 
the  percentage  of  sales  of  U.  S.  lands  in  the 
state,  moneys  paid  for  exemption  from  military 
duties,  and  fines  for  breach  of  penal  laws,  are 
devoted  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and 
constitute  the  school  fund  of  the  state,  which 
in  1854  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000,  and  in 
1857  nominally  to  $2,030,544.    The  proceeds  of 
this  fund  are  divided  as  the  legislature  may  di- 
rect in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
between  5  and  21  years  of  age.     In  March, 
1857,  $111,840  was  so  apportioned.     By  the 
census  of  1850  there  were  in  Iowa  775  schools 
(including  2  colleges  and  33  academies  and  pri- 
vate schools),  with  878  teachers,  30,767  schol- 
ars, and  an  annual  income  of  $61,472  ;  number 
of  white  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20, 
76,363;   number  who  attended  school   during 
the  year,  as  returned  by  families,  35,473  ;  num- 
ber of  persons  over  20  years  of  age  unable  to 
read  and  write,  8,153.     For  the  year  ending 
Oct.  31,  1857,  there  were  reported  2,708  dis- 
trict schools,  195,285  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  (by  the  census  of  1859,  230,646), 
and  79,672  pupils  in  school ;  teachers  employed, 
1,572  male  and  1,424  female,  who  were  paid 
$126,358  from  the  teachers'  fund,  and  $7l,7S5 
from  private  subscription.     The  census  of  1859 
returns  28  colleges  and  universities,  with  2,188 
students.    The  principal  collegiate  institutions 
are :  Des  Moines  college  at  Des  Moines,  founded 
in  1852 ;   the  Baptist  university  at  Burlington, 
1853;   Alexander  college  at  Dubuque,  1853; 
the  Wesleyan  university  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  1854; 
the  state  university  at  Iowa  City,  1855 ;  and 
the  medical  school,  a  department  of  the  state 
university,  at  Keokuk,  1850.     The  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Iowa 
in  1850  was  29,  circulating  23,000  copies,  or 
annually  1,512,800 ;  and  in  the  same  year  there 
were  in  the  state  32  libraries  (exclusive  of  pri- 
vate libraries),  which  contained  5,790  volumes. 
— Iowa  derives  its  name  from  the  river  so  call- 
ed, and  was  originally  a  part  of  the  vast  terri- 
tories included  in  Louisiana.     The  first  settle- 
ment of  whites  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
state  was  made  by  Julien  Dubuque,  a  Canadian 
Frenchman,  who  in  1788  obtained  a  grant  of  a 
large  tract,  including  the  present  city  of  Du- 
buque and  the  rich  mineral  lands  in  its  vicinity. 
Here  he  built  a  small  fort,  and  carried  on  the 
mining  of  lead  and  trade  with  the  Indians  until 
his  death  in  1810.    In  1803  Louisiana  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  ;  and  in  1805  the  whole 
territory  was  divided  into  the  two  governments 
of  Orleans  and  Louisiana.     In  1812  the  name 
of  the  latter  was  changed  to  Missouri,  and  un- 
til 1821  included  all  the  country  N.  of  the  pres- 
ent  state   of  Louisiana.      In   1834  Iowa  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan,  and 
in  1837  under  that  of  Wisconsin.     It  was  not 
however  until  1833  that  any  steps  were  taken 
toward  its  further  settlement.     In  the  spring  of 
that  year  several  companies  of  Americans  from 
Illinois  and  other  states  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  Burlington ;  and  at  a  later  period  settlements 
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were  made  at  other  points  along  the  Mississip- 
pi. On  June  12,  1838,  Iowa  was  erected  into 
a  separate  territory;  and  on  July  4  ensuing 
the  new  government  was  formally  installed  at 
Burlington.  Under  its  territorial  organization 
Iowa  included  all  the  country  N.  of  Missouri, 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  and 
to  the  British  line,  and  consequently  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  state  of  Minnesota  and  the 
whole  of  Dacotah  territory,  with  an  area  of  194,- 
603  sq.  m.  In  1839  the  government  removed 
to  Iowa  City.  In  1844  a  state  constitution  was 
formed,  and  a  petition  sent  to  congress  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  This  was  not  granted 
on  account  of  the  constitutional  limits  assumed ; 
and  by  an  act  of  March  3,  1845,  congress  de- 
fined the  boundaries  that  would  be  acceptable. 
The  next  year  the  proposed  boundaries  were 
approved  by  a  convention  assembled  for  the 
purpose;  and  on  Dec.  28,  1846,  Iowa  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union. 

IOWA.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by 
the  river  of  the  same  name  and  the  N.  fork  of 
English  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
7,098.  It  has  an  undulating  and  well  wooded 
surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in 
1859  were  342,399  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  31,- 
764  of  wheat,  14,412  of  oats,  21,826  of  potatoes, 
98,207  lbs.  of  butter,  and  5,826  tons  of  hay. 
Capital,  Marengo.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin  river,  and  drained 
by  the  branches  of  the  Pekatonica ;  area,  720 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  15,202.  The  surface  is 
irregular  and  thinly  timbered.  Lead  is  abun- 
dant, and  copper  and  zinc  are  also  found.  In 
1850  the  productions  were  81,108  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  50,747  of  wheat,  109.875  of  oats, 
29,039  of  potatoes,  and  53,090  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  13  churches,  and  1,664  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.     Capital,  Mineral  Point. 

IOWA,  a  river  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
rising  in  Hancock  co.  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
and  flowing  in  a  generally  S.  E.  direction  to  the 
Mississippi,  which  it  joins  in  Louisa  co.,  35  m. 
above  Burlington.  It  is  about  300  m.  long,  and 
is  navigable  by  small  steamboats  to  Iowa  City, 
a  distance  of  80  m. 

IOWA  CITY,  the  capital  of  Johnson  co., 
Iowa,  and  from  1839  to  1854  the  seat  of  the 
territorial  and  state  government,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Iowa  river,  80  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  55  m.  by  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  railroad  W.  from  Davenport ;  pop.  in 
1850,  2,262  ;  in  1856,  6,316.  The  city  is  pleas- 
antly built  on  a  succession  of  plateaus,  rising 
one  above  another  from  the  river  banks,  which 
are  here  high.  The  first  plateau  is  laid  out  as 
a  public  promenade,  and  the  third,  which  is 
about  80  feet  higher  than  the  first,  is  crowned 
by  a  handsome  Doric  edifice  120  feet  long  and 
60  feet  wide,  of  a  beautifully  marked  stone 
quarried  in  the  vicinity  called  "  bird's-eye  mar- 
ble." This  building  was  originally  intended 
for  the  state  capitol,  but,  on  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  Des  Moines,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  state  university.    The  county 


offices  and  court  house  are  the  other  principal 
public  buildings.  There  are  several  flouring 
mills  in  operation,  and  the  river  furnishes  mo- 
tive power  for  various  other  manufactories. 
The  city  contains  excellent  schools  and  2  or  3 
newspaper  offices.  In  1855  it  had  8  churches 
(1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  2  Presby- 
terian, 1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Universalist). 
The  state  university,  founded  in  1855,  has  4  pro- 
fessors and  a  library  of  200  volumes,  aud,  beside 
a  medical  department  at  Keokuk,  has  branches 
at  Fairfield  and  Dubuque.  Iowa  City  is  also 
the  seat  of  asyhims  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  of  a  female  collegiate  institute 
founded  in  1853  under  the  auspices  of  the  order 
of  odd  fellows.  The  Iowa  river  is  navigable 
to  this  point  by  steamboats.  The  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  railroad  has  been  completed  from 
Chicago  to  Iowa  City,  and  is  in  progress  as  far 
as  Council  Bluffs. 

IPECACUANHA,  a  name  given  by  the  abo- 
rigines of  Brazil  to  various  roots  which  possess 
emetic  properties.  The  root  thus  designated 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  one  of  these,  but  of  the  eephailii 
ipecacuanha,  called  poaya  in  Brazil,  a  small 
plant  of  the  natural  order  rubiacea>,  sub-order 
cinchonacece.  It  grows  in  the  thick  and  shady 
woods  of  Brazil  and  New  Granada,  flowering  in 
January  and  February,  at  which  season  the  root 
is  collected  by  the  native  Indians,  and  taken  to 
the  chief  ports  for  exportation.  The  pieces  are 
a  few  inches  long  and  of  the  size  of  straws,  much 
bent  and  sometimes  branched,  and  in  the  gen- 
uine article  always  knotted  on  the  surface  by 
rings  and  depressions  which  have  given  it  the 
designation  of  annulated.  The  central  portion 
is  ligneous,  and  possesses  the  virtue  of  the  plant 
in  a  much  less  degree  than  the  cortical  covering 
of  the  root.  The  different  colors  of  this  portion, 
sometimes  red,  brown,  or  gray,  have  led  to  the 
mistake  of  referring  the  root  to  different  va- 
rieties of  the  plant  according  to  these  colors. 
The  alkaline  principle,  called  emetia,  has  been 
separated  in  an  impure  state  from  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brown  root  in  the  proportion  of  16 
per  cent.,  and  from  the  red  of  14  per  cent.  This 
principle,  to  which  the  emetic  property  of  the 
plant  is  owing,  is  hardly  to  be  obtained  pure, 
but  is  probably  a  salt,  the  alkaloid  uniting  with 
many  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts.  It  ap- 
pears as  a  white  powder  without  odor,  and  of 
slightly  bitter  taste.  Ipecacuanha  was  long  ago 
used  as  an  emetic  by  the  natives  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice 
in  Europe  by  John  Helvetius,  grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  that  name,  and  with 
such  success  that  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
public  honors  were  bestowed  by  Louis  XIV. 
upon  the  physician  for  giving  publicity  to  the 
remedy,  which  he  had  kept  secret.  It  is  ad- 
ministered in  powder  suspended  in  water  in 
quantities  varying  according  to  the  effect  de- 
sired. In  large  doses  it  is  an  active  and  quick 
but  mild  emetic;  in  smaller,  a  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant ;  and  in  still  smaller,  a  stimulant  to 
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the  stomach.  It  is  a  valuahle  remedy  in  dysen- 
tery, and  in  whooping  cough,  asthma,  and  other 
diseases,  it  is  advantageously  used  for  exciting 
nausea.  As  an  alterative  it  is  employed  in  very 
small  quantities  frequently  given. 

IPHICRATES,  an  Athenian  general  who 
lived  in  the  1st  half  of  the  4th  century  B.  C. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  hattle  of 
Cnidus,  where  he  captured  one  of  the  Spartan 
trierarchs.  In  393  B.  C,  he  commanded  the 
Athenian  auxiliaries  at  the  battle  of  Lechanmi, 
in  which  the  allies  were  defeated  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians under  Praxitas.  The  guerilla  sys- 
tem subsequently  adopted  by  the  belligerents  in 
that  war  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Iphicrates 
the  formation  of  a  body  of  light-armed  foot  sol- 
diers called  peltastas,  with  whom  he  attacked  a 
division  of  the  Lacedemonian  army  near  Corinth, 
and  almost  destroyed  it.  He  next  recaptured 
Lidus,  Crommyon,  and  (Enoe  from  the  Spar- 
tans; but  the  Athenians,  listening  to  Argive 
calumnies,  deprived  him  of  his  command.  In 
389  he  was  reinvested  with  authority,  and  sent 
to  the  Hellespont  to  counteract  the  operations 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  Anaxibius,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  the  following  year.  After  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  Iphicrates  entered  into  alliance 
with  Cotys,  a  Thracian  prince,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  allowed  him  to 
found  a  city  in  his  territory.  In  377  he  was 
sent  with  20,000  Greek  mercenaries  to  aid  the 
Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus  in  reducing  Egypt 
to  obedience.  This  enterprise  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. The  policy  of  Iphicrates  was  too  dar- 
ing for  the  wary  barbarian.  The  commanders 
quarrelled,  and  the  Greek,  fearing  for  his  safety, 
fled  to  Athens,  where  he  was  denounced  by 
Pharnabazus  for  having  caused  the  failure  of 
the  expedition.  The  Athenians,  however,  in 
the  next  year  appointed  him  to  the  joint  com- 
mand of  the  armament  which  they  sent  against 
Corcyra.  This  enterprise  was  successful ;  Cor- 
cyra  was  brought  over  to  the  Athenian  alliance, 
and  the  fleet  which  the  Syracusan  tyrant  Dio- 
nysius  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians was  defeated.  In  the  war  which 
grew  out  of  the  seizure  of  Thebes  by  the  Spar- 
tans, Iphicrates  commanded  the  Athenian  forces 
sent  against  the  Thebans.  He  afterward  com- 
manded in  Thrace,  and  in  the  social  war,  in 
conjunction  with  Timotheus,  Menestheus,  and 
Chares,  the  last  named  of  whom  sought  to  shield 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  ignorance 
by  prosecuting  his  colleagues.  Iphicrates  was 
acquitted,  and  spent  his  latter  days  at  Athens. 

IPHIGENIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra,  and  a  favorite  heroine  with  the 
poets  and  tragedians  of  Greece.  Agamemnon, 
having  once  killed  a  stag  in  the  grove  of  Diana, 
sought  to  appease  the  offended  goddess  by  vow- 
ing that  whatever,  most  beautiful,  was  born  to' 
him  in  that  year  should  be  sacrificed  to  her. 
His  daughter  Iphigenia  chanced  to  be  born  with- 
in the  period  specified ;  but  the  king  put  off" from 
time  to  time  the  performance  of  his  vow  until 
the  Grecian  armament  was  assembled  in  the  port 


of  Aulis  to  sail  against  Troy.  The  winds  proving 
nnpropitious,  Calchas  the  seer  was  consulted, 
and  replied  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon  was  indispensable  to  propitiate  the 
gods.  But  Agamemnon  still  resisted,  and  only 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Menelaus.  When 
Iphigenia  was  about  to  be  immolated,  Diana 
herself  intervened  to  save  her,  and  bore  her  in 
a  cloud  to  Tauris,  where  Iphigenia  became  her 
priestess.  Her  brother  Orestes  came  thither,  in 
order  to  steal  the  image  of  Diana,  which  was 
believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  to 
transport  it  to  Hellas.  Iphigenia  re«ognized 
him,  and  aided  him  in  obtaining  the  desired  im- 
age, with  which  they  fled  to  Argos.  Iphigenia 
afterward  carried  the  image  to  Sparta,  where 
she  continued  to  act  as  priestess  of  Diana  during 
the  rest  of  her  life. 

IPSAMBUL.     See  Aboo  Sambool. 

IPSWICH,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Essex 
co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Ipswich 
river,  4  m.  from  the  sea,  and  27  m.  by  the  east- 
ern railroad  N.  E.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855, 
3,421.  The  river  affords  valuable  water  power, 
and  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth 
there  is  an  excellent  harbor.  A  number  of 
fishing  vessels  are  owned  here,  and  the  town  is 
interested  to  some  extent  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  has  small  ship  yards.  There  is  a  stone 
bridge  across  the  river,  built  in  1764.  Ipswich 
contains  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  well  known 
female  seminary,  a  free  grammar  school  founded 
in  1650,  and  a  public  high  school  for  both  sexes. 
In  1858  it  had  4  churches  (3  Congregational  and 
1  Methodist).  The  principal  industrial  occupa- 
tion is  agriculture.  The  most  important  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  1855  were  a  cotton 
mill,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  5  manufactories 
of  hosiery,  1  of  soap  and  candles,  and  1  tannery. 
About  $70,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes  were 
also  made  during  the  previous  year.  The  town 
was  settled  in  1633.  Its  Indian  name  was  Aga- 
wam  (''fishing  station"). 

IRAK-AJEMEE.  a  central  province  of  Per- 
sia, comprising  a  portion  of  the  great  desert, 
and  bounded  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains  di- 
viding it  from  the  provinces  of  the  Caspian,  E. 
by  Khorassan,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Fars  and  Khu- 
zistan,  and  W.  and  N".  W.  by  Luristan,  Ardelan, 
and  Azerbijan  ;  area  estimated  at  73,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  at  2,500,000.  A  large  part  of  Persian 
Koordistan  is  included  in  this  province.  The 
surface  consists  chiefly  of  a  high  table-land  trav- 
ersed by  several  mountain  ridges  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  Kizil  Oozen  and  Kenth  are  the 
principal  rivers.  The  country  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  trees,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  ara- 
ble land  is  uncultivated,  but  there  are  excellent 
pasture  lands.  Ispahan.  Teheran,  Hamadan, 
Casveen,  Senna,  Kermanshah,  and  Koom  are  the 
principal  towns. 

IRAN.     See  Persia. 

IREDELL,  a  W.  co.  of  HT.  C,  partly  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Catawba  river,  and  drained  by 
branches  of  the  Yadkin  ;  area,  695  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850, 14,719,  of  whom  4,142  were  slaves.     It 
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has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  good  soil.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  53,111  bushels  of 
wheat,  506,491  of  Indian  corn,  134,648  of  oats, 
46,797  of  potatoes,  34,875  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
4,933  tons  of  hay.  There  were  9  grist  mills,  7 
tanneries,  38  churches,  and  2.399  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.     Capital,  Statesville. 

IREDELL,  James,  an  American  jurist  of  Irish 
ancestry,  born  in  Lewes,  co.  of  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  5,  1751,  died  in  Edenton,  N.  C,  Oct. 
20,  1799.  His  father  was  a  merchant  in  Bris- 
tol, and  his  failure  there  made  it  necessary  that 
the  son,  while  very  young,  should  seek  the 
means  of  an  independent  livelihood.  He  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Port 
Roanoke,  now  Edenton,  where  he  arrived  in 
1768.  He  retained  this  office  several  years,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Samuel  Johnston,  afterward  governor,  whose 
sister  became  his  wife.  His  first  law  license 
was  granted  by  Gov.  Tryon,  Dec.  14,  1770..  He 
was  appointed  by  the  attorney-general  his  dep- 
uty in  1774,  and  in  1777  was  placed  by  the  legis- 
lature on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  then 
just  organized  under  the  state  constitution. 
Having  resigned  this  office,  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Caswell,  in  1779,  attorney-general  of  the 
state.  This  post  he  resigned  in  17S2.  In  1787 
he  was  designated  by  the  general  assembly  sole 
commissioner  to  collect  and  revise  the  acts  of 
previous  assemblies,  which  were  to  be  consid- 
ered in  force  in  North  Carolina.  This  collection 
of  the  laws,  now  referred  to  as  ';  Iredell's  Re- 
visal,*'  was  published  m  1791.  In  Feb.  1790, 
he  was  nominated  by  President  Washington  to 
be  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  held  that  office  till  his 
death.  At  the  beginning  of  the  controversy 
which  resulted  in  the  revolution,  Mr.  Iredell's 
youth  and  his  service  under  the  crown  kept  him 
from  taking  a  prominent  part;  but  at  a  some- 
what later  period  there  were  few  men  in  North 
Carolina  who  exerted  a  stronger  influence  on 
the  public  movements  of  that  day.  In  the  con- 
vention which  met  at  Hillsborough  in  1788,  and 
which  rejected  the  federal  constitution,  he  was 
(perhaps  after  Gen.  Davie)  the  leading  spirit- 
While  at  the  bar  in  North  Carolina,  he  aided 
very  much  in  giving  tone  and  order  to  the  judi- 
cial system  of  the  state.  "  The  celebrated  court 
law,"  so  called,  organizing  the  judiciary,  and  the 
one  which  gave  the  courts  their  equity  jurisdic- 
tion, are  supposed  to  be  due  to  him.  His  judicial 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia  con- 
tains the  germs  of  all  the  later  doctrines  of  state 
rights.  The  "Life  and  Correspondence"  of  Judge 
Iredell  has  been  published  by  Griffith  J.  McRee 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1857). — James,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Edenton,  Nov.  2,  1788, 
died  in  Raleigh  in  1853.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1806,  aud  was  bred  to  the  bar.  He 
served  for  10  years  in  the  house  of  commons  of 
his  native  state,  and  twice  as  speaker  in  a  house 
of  which  the  majority  were  politically  opposed 
to  him.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  commanded  a 
company  of  volunteers,  and  was  stationed  at 


Norfolk,  Va.  In  1819  he  occupied,  during  one 
circuit,  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  superior  court, 
declining  a  further  appointment.  In  1827  he  wa3 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  from  1828  to 
1831  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  afterward  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Raleigh,  where  he  was  also  for  many 
years  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  North  Carolina.  He  published  13 
volumes  of  law  and  8  of  equity  reports.  In  1833 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Swain  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  collect  and  revise  all  the  stat- 
utes in  force  in  North  Carolina.  The  result 
was  the  work  known  as  the  u  Revised  Statutes." 
He  afterward  published  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Executors  and  Administrators." 

IRELAND,  a  European  island,  forming  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, situated  between  lat.  51°  26'  and  55°  21' 
N.  and  long.  5°  20'  and  10°  26'  W. ;  bounded  N., 
S.,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  E.  by  St. 
George's  channel,  the  Irish  sea,  and  the  North- 
ern channel,  which  separate  it  from  England  and 
Scotland.  In  shape  it  is  a  rhomboid,  the  great- 
est diagonal  of  which  is  300  m.  and  the  smallest 
210  across  ;  greatest  meridional  length  230  m., 
greatest  and  smallest  breadth  180  and  110  m. ; 
area,  32,508  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  4  prov- 
inces, Leiuster,  Mnnster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught, 
and  32  counties,  which,  with  their  area,  popu- 
lation, and  chief  towns,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Provinces  and 

Area, 

Pop.  in 

Pop.  in 

Chief  towns. 

counties. 

sq.ni. 

1841. 

1851. 

Leinstek  : 

Carlow 

346 

86.223 

6S.075 

Carlow. 

Dublin 

354 

372:773 

404,992 

Dublin. 

654 

114*488 

95,724 

Naaa 

Kilkenny 

T96 

202,420 

153.746 

Kilkenny. 

King's 

772 

146,S57 

112,0S0 

Birr. 

Longford 

421 

115,491 

S2,350 

Longford. 

815 

128.240 

107,657 

Drogheda. 

Meath 

906 

1S3,S2S 

140.750 

Navan. 

664 

153,930 

111,623 

Maryborough, 

Westmeath. .. 

709 

141,300 

111,409 

Mullingar. 

901 

202,0:33 

179,790 

Wexford. 

781 

126,143 

93,973 

Wicklow. 

Munsteb  : 

Clare 

1,294 
2,885 
1,853 

2S6.394 
854,113 

293,e;S0 

212,428 

Lnnis. 

Cork 

64S,902 

23?,2oi» 

Cork. 

Kerry 

Tralee. 

1,064 

830,029 

262,136 

Limerick. 

Tipperary  

1,659 

435,553 

331.4S7 

Tipperary. 

Waterford 

721 

196,187 

164,051 

Waterford. 

Ulstee  : 

1,164 

360,375 

352,264 

Belfast. 

512 

282,393 

196,085 

Armagh. 

746 

243,153 

174,071 

Cavan. 

1,865 

296,443 

255,160 

Donegal. 

9.56 

361,446 

328,SS3 

Downpatrick. 

Fermanagh . . . 

714 

156,4S1 

116,007 

Enniskillen. 

Londonderry  . 

810 

222.174 

191, S6S 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan .... 

500 

200,442 

141.75S 

Monasrhan. 

Tyrone 

1,260 

312,956 

255,S19 

Dungannon. 

Connaught : 

2,447 

440,193 

322,212 

Galway. 

618 

155,297 

111,915 

(  Carrick-on- 
)      Shannon. 

Mayo 

2.131 

338,S87 

274,830 

Castlebar 

Eoscommon  . . 

950 

253,591 

174,492 

Boseoinmon. 

Sli^o 

722 

180,886 

12S,510 

Sligo. 

Total 

32.512 

8.175,124 

6.553,291 

Between  1841  and  1851,  as  will  be  seen,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  over  1,600,000,  due  to  the  interven- 
ing famine  and  increasing  emigration.    In  1858 
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the  population  was  estimated  at  6,013, 103. — Tlie 
indentations  of  the  coast  by  harbors,  arms  of 
the  sea,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  are  numerous,  and 
the  sea  or  means  of  navigation  can  be  readied 
from  almost  any  part  of  the  country  within  a  dis- 
tance of  50  m.  The  total  number  of  harbors  is 
about  90,  viz. :  14  which  can  receive  the  largest 
men-of-war,  14  large  enough  for  frigates,  about 
37  for  coasting  vessels,  and  25  for  good  summer 
roadsteads,  beside  many  inlets  which  admit  fish- 
ing craft.  The  principal  harbors  are  Cork,  "\Ya- 
terford,  Youghal  and  Kinsale,  Bantry  bay,  and 
Valentia  harbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
Galway  bay,  Donegal  bay,  and  the  beautiful  bay 
of  Dublin,  with  Kingston  harbor.  The  number 
of  lighthouses  is  62,  and  of  floating  lights  3. 
Nearly  200  islands  are  scattered  chiefly  along 
the  W.  coast.  Few  countries  are  so  well  sup- 
plied with  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Shannon  is 
the  largest  river  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among 
the  other  rivers  are  the  Bandon,  Lee,  Black- 
water,  Suir,  Barrow,  Slaney,  Bann,  Foyle,  the 
Boyne,  celebrated  by  its  historical  associations, 
the  Liffey,  and  many  others.  Among  the  lakes, 
Lough  Neagh  is  the  largest  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  t»ne  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The 
other  considerable  lakes  are  Lough  Erne,  Lough 
Corrib,  Lough  Mask,  and  Lough  Derg.  The 
latter,  an  enlargement  of  the  course  of  the  Shan- 
non, must  not  be  confounded  with  a  small  lake 
of  the  same  name  in  the  S.  of  Donegal,  known  by 
its  islet  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  an  ancient  and 
popular  resort  as  a  place  of  penance  for  Roman 
Catholic  pilgrims.  Many  of  the  smaller  lakes 
are  renowned  for  their  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenery,  especially  the  lakes  of  Killarney  in  Ker- 
ry. The  country  is  interspersed  with  low  hills, 
forming  toward  the  sea  mountain  ranges  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  primitive  rocks,  while  the 
central  plain  consists  of  calcareous  strata.  The 
carboniferous  limestone  prevails  most  exten- 
sively. Next  to  it  the  principal  rocks  are  gran- 
ite, quartz,  mica  slate,  old  red  sandstone,  clay 
slate,  and  yellow  sandstone.  Many  varieties  of 
unstratified  igneous  rocks  are  found.  Trap  rocks 
abound  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  particu- 
larly in  Antrim,  where  they  often  rest  on  in- 
durated chalk.  The  principal  development  of 
quartz  is  in  Mayo  and  Donegal.  The  only  in- 
stances of  tertiary  formation  hitherto  discovered 
are  the  clays  which  contain  lignite  on  the  S. 
shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  Several  coal  fields  exist, 
resting  on  a  limestone  basis,  the  principal  dis- 
trict being  that  of  Leinster.  The  coal  of  this 
and  of  the  Munster  district  is  anthracite,  and 
that  of  Connaught  bituminous.  One  of  the 
best  kinds  of  coals  is  found  in  the  district  of 
Coal  Island,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ulster.  The 
quantities  produced,  however,  are  comparative- 
ly insignificant,  and  the  consumers  depend  on 
the  importation  of  English  coal.  The  country  is 
supposed  to  contain  much  lead,  copper,  and  iron, 
but  as  yet  few  mines  have  been  found  very  pro- 
ductive. The  more  considerable  copper  mines 
are  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  the  Waterford 
district,  and  in  the  S.  W.  and  W.  district.   Lead 


is  more  widely  diffused  than  copper  ;  the  prin- 
cipal veins  are  in  the  granitic  district  of"Wkk- 
low.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  gold  was 
discovered  in  the  streams  flowing  on  the  con- 
fines of  "Wicklow  and  Wexford,  but  all  attempts 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  discovery  proved 
useless.  Silver  was  also  found  in  a  bed  of  iron 
ochre  in  Cronebane,  but  the  deposit  has  been 
long  since  exhausted.  Other  minerals  of  Ire- 
land are  manganese,  antimony,  zinc,  nickel,  iron 
pyrites,  alum,  clay,  building  stone,  marble,  flags, 
and  roofing  slates.  There  are  mineral  springs, 
mostly  chalybeate,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  central  part  of  Ireland  con- 
tains over  1,500,000  acres  of  flat  bog,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  lies  W.  of  the  Shannon  in  the 
counties  of  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Mayo ; 
the  rest  extends  in  various  tracts  through  King's 
county,  Longford,  Westmeath,  and  Kildare,  and 
is  collectively  called  the  bog  of  Allen.  The 
total  area  of  turf  bog,  from  which  the  chief 
supply  of  fuel  is  obtained,  comprises  nearly 
3,000,000  acres. — The  climate  of  Ireland  is  char- 
acterized by  mildness  and  humidity.  The  ver- 
dure of  the  pastures  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  the 
soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  appro- 
priateness for  almost  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
uses.  The  arable  surface  is  covered  with  deep 
friable  loam  of  great  richness,  and  the  soils 
consist  of  vegetable  mould,  of  decomposed 
trap,  and  of  calcareous  matters  derived  from 
the  generally  prevailing  limestones.  The 
country  is  very  deficient  in  wood,  although  it  is 
said  to  have  been  formerly  covered  with  for- 
ests. The  timber  found  in  the  bogs  consists  of 
oak,  fir,  yew,  holly,  and  birch.  The  progress 
of  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  timber 
act,  which  secures  to  the  tenant  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  trees 
he  has  planted,  promises  a  large  supply  of  wood 
in  future.  Ireland  produces  all  sorts  of  grain, 
potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp.  It  is  rich  in  cattle, 
horses,  especially  hunters,  and  sheep  (with  less 
wool  than  the  English).  There  are  many  rab- 
bits, but  little  game  excepting  deer,  of  which 
there  were  17,175  in  1851.  Fish  abound,  es- 
pecially the  salmon,  pike,  eel,  and  trout.  The 
sun  fish  frequents  the  western  coast,  which  is 
occasionally  visited  also  by  whales.  Seals  are 
met  with  about  the  exposed  headlands.  There 
are  also  oysters  and  frogs,  but  no  toads  or 
serpents.  Bones  of  the  elk  or  moose  deer  have 
been  found  in  several  places  in  Ireland.  Wolves 
were  once  numerous,  and  the  Irish  wolf  dog  was 
kept  for  hunting  them.  Of  poultry  the  product 
is  extensive.  The  flora  of  Ireland  includes  the  ar- 
lutns  vnedo  along  the  lakes  of  Killarney ;  new 
species  of  saxifrage  and  ferns  have  been  discover- 
ed on  the  Kerry  mountains ;  rare  alpine  plants 
are  met  with  in  Connemara,  Benbulben  moun- 
tain (Sligo),  and  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and 
peculiar  kinds  of  algro  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast. — The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  have  astrong- 
er  resemblance  to  the  races  of  southern  than 
of  northern  Europe.  This  is  most  apparent  in 
those  parts  of  Ireland  where  English  and  Scotch 
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settlers  do  not  preponderate.  They  are  more 
impulsive  and  warm-hearted  and  less  controlled 
by  calculation  than  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland.  As  settlers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  United  (States,  the  Irish 
have  proved  very  useful  and  industrious  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  manual  occupation,  but  at  home 
they  are  principally  devoted  to  the  tillage  of 
the  soil.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition, of  the  country  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  20  years.  The  work  of  bringing  waste 
lands  into  cultivation  reduced  the  uncultivat- 
ed laud  from  G,295,V35  acres  in  1841  to  5,023,- 
984  in  1851.  The  improved  condition  is  best 
ascertained  by  reference  to  the  class  of  dwell- 
ings occupied  in  the  respective  periods.  These 
are  divided  into  4  classes.  The  4th  or  lowest 
class  comprises  mud  cabins  of  one  room;  the 
3d,  mud  cottages  of  more  than  one  room  ;  the 
2d,  farm  houses,  or  in  towns  those  having  from 
5  to  9  rooms  and  windows ;  and  the  1st  or 
highest  class  are  houses  of  a  superior  description. 
The  houses  of  the  1st  class  had  increased  from 
40,080  in  1841  to  50,164  in  1851 ;  of  the  2d, 
from  264,184  to  318,758 ;  of  the  3d,  from  533,297 
to  541,712;  and  those  of  the  4th  class  had  de- 
creased from  491,278  to  135,589,  showing  that 
between  1841  and  1851  over  350,000  of  these 
wretched  mud  cabins  had  disappeared  from  Ire- 
land. Emigration,  which  had  been  powerfully 
stimulated  by  the  potato  disease  of  1846-7, 
shows  a  steadv  decrease  since  1852,  as  follows: 
1852,  190,322;  1853,  173,148;  1854,  140,555; 
1855,  91.914;  1856,71,724;  1S58,  64,337.  Pau- 
perism shows  also  a  steady  decline.  The  total 
number  of  paupers  relieved  was,  in  1848,  2,- 
043,505;  1849,  2,142,766;  1850,  1,174,267; 
1851,755,347;  1852,  519,775;  1853,409,668; 

1854,  319,616;  1855,  305,226;  1857,  190,851  ; 

1855,  183,056.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  progress  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
country :  land  under  cultivation  in  1854,  5,570,- 
610  acres;  1855,  5,682,992;  1856,  5,753,681; 
1857,  5,559,646  ;  1858,  5,882,052.  Of  the  last 
number,  2,748,380  were  under  cereal  crops,  1,- 
159,707  under  potatoes,  and  1,973,965  under 
other  crops,  including  meadow  and  clover.  The 
produce  iu  1858  was:  wheat,  1,746,464  quar- 
ters; oats,  8,953,541;  barley,  802,028;  here, 
24,866;  rye,88,858;  beans,  44,852;  peas,  4,877; 
potatoes,  4,892,225  tons;  turnips,  4,364,788; 
mangel-wurzel,  404,423;  carrots,  381,484;  hay, 
2,701,006;  flax,  2,813,283  stones.  The  stock 
in  the  same  year  consisted  of  610,717  horses, 
640,201  cattle,  3,487,785  sheep,  and  1,402,812 
pigs,  showing  an  increase  in  value  over  1855 
estimated  at  about  £100,000. — In  manufactures 
there  is  also  greater  activity.  The  linen  manu- 
facture is  the  most  important  branch  of  Irish 
industry.  The  spinning  wheel  of  the  Ulster 
cottier  gave  place  to  the  spindle  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  when  the  first  flax-spin- 
ning machinery  was  erected.  The  number  of 
flax  factories  has  increased  from  about  70  in 
1849  to  110  in  1836,  with  567,980  spindles 
and  1,691  power  looms,  and  employing  28,753 


persons.  One  of  the  chief  seats  of  this  manu- 
facture is  Belfast.  The  export  of  linen  to  Great 
Britain  and  foreign  countries  is  valued  at  about 
£4,500,000.  Of  cotton  factories  there  were  12 
in  1856,  woollen  factories  27,  and  worsted  fac- 
tories 6.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  Dublin  by  French  emigrants  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  proved  unprofit- 
able ;  almost  the  only  branch  now  flourishing 
is  a  fabric  of  mixed  worsted  and  silk,  known 
as  Irish  poplin  or  tabbinet.  Lace  is  manufac- 
tured to  some  extent  in  Limerick.  A  great 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidered  mus- 
lin. The  chief  seat  of  this  industry  is  in  Glas- 
gow ;  but  while  the  initiatory  and  concluding 
manipulations  connected  with  it  are  almost 
wholly  performed  in  that  city  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, the  needlework,  although  partly  wrought 
in  Scotland,  is  chiefly  executed  by  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland.  A  large  number  of  females  are 
employed  in  this  work,  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  for  it  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at 
about  £400,000  annually.  Spirit  distilleries 
were  established  in  Ireland  at  an  early  period. 
The  amount  of  spirits  distilled  in  1857  was 
10,073,860  galls.,  and  in  1858,  8,325,367  galls. 
The  duty,  which  was  formerly  6*.  2d.,  has  since 
been  equalized  at  8s.  per  gallon.  The  local  con- 
sumption in  1857  was  6,920,046,  and  in  1858, 
6,402,142  gallons.  In  1857  there  were  105 
breweries  in  Ireland,  using  2,083,934  bushels 
of  malt.  The  number  of  licensed  victuallers 
was  16,827. — Among  the  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
those  of  salmon  and  herring  are  flourishing. 
The  whole  number  of  vessels  and  boats  em- 
ployed in  fisheries  is  about  13,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  60,000.  In  the  coasting  trade 
of  Ireland,  the  entrances  in  1858  were  17,024 
sailing  vessels,  all  British  but  5,  tonnage  1,266,- 
466,  and  6,564  steam  vessels,  tonnage  1,781,970 ; 
the  clearances  were,  6,615  steam  vessels,  ton- 
nage 1,826,937,  7,45S  British  sailing  vessels, 
tonnage  439,599,  and  74  foreign  sailing  vessels, 
tonnage  12,261.  The  registered  shipping  in 
1858  numbered  1,005  vessels  under  50  tons,  ton- 
nage 29,287 ;  1,087  over  50  tons,  tonnage  197,- 
124;  30  steam  vessels  under  50  tons,  tonnage 
869,  and  125  above  50  tons,  tonnage  34,757. 
The  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  pro- 
vision trade  and  of  the  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  country  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
with  foreign  nations.  The  exports  are  mainly 
sent  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  from 
Belfast,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Newry,  Water- 
ford,  and  Limerick,  and  particularly  from  Cork 
and  Dublin.  The  entrances  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  in  1856  comprised  1,040 
British,  tonnage  246,679,  and  537  foreign,  ton- 
nage 123,259 ;  total,  1,577  vessels,  tonnage 
369,938.  Of  these,  407  were  from  British  colo- 
nies. The  principal  ports  of  entry  were  Cork, 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Waterford,  Limerick,  London- 
derry, and  Newry.  The  importation  of  grain 
into  Ireland  in  1857  comprised  492,428  quarters 
of  wheat,  104,632  of  barley,  3,5S3  of  oats,  9,202 
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of  rye,  572,893  of  Indian  corn,  61,747  cwt.  of 
wheat  meal,  and  4,266  of  rye  meal.  The  ex- 
ports of  grain  in  1855  were  1,980,397  quarters 
of  oats  and  oatmeal,  and  170,000  of  wheat,  al- 
most all  to  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  ani- 
mals to  Great  Britain  were  214,636  oxen  and 
bulls,  8,162  calves,  489,494  sheep,  and  254,054 
swine.  The  exports  to  foreign  countries  con- 
sisted of  14  horses,  292  cwt.  of  bacon  and  ham, 
7,943  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  17,475  cwt.  of 
butter,  66,053  yards  of  linen  manufactures,  and 
360,780  yards  of  cotton  manufactures.  The 
extensive  commercial  intercourse  between  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States  has  since  1858  de- 
rived an  additional  importance  from  the  steam- 
ship communication  between  Galway  and  New 
York.  Marble,  porter,  ale,  whiskey,  and  manu- 
factured goods  from  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Man- 
chester have  already  been  shipped  by  the  steam- 
ers ;  and  tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn  are  received 
in  return  from  New  York.  Among  the  foreign 
vessels  touching  at  Cork,  mostly  for  orders, 
there  were  114  under  the  American  flag  from 
Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1, 1858,  with  cargoes  valued  at 
$12,000,000.  The  total  number  of  American 
and  foreign  vessels  which  cleared  from  the 
United  States  for  Ireland  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1858,  was  83,  tonnage  37,023.  The 
value  of  American  products  and  manufactures 
exported  in  the  same  year  was  nearly  $1,500,000, 
and  of  foreign  goods  about  $300,000. — The 
following  railways  were  open  in  Ireland  in  the 
early  part  of  1860 :  Bagenalstown  and  Wex- 
ford; Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Coleraine,  and 
Portrush  junction ;  Belfast  and  Ballymena ; 
Belfast  and  County  Down ;  Cork  and  Bandon  ; 
Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage ;  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast junction  ;  Dublin  and  Drogheda ;  Dublin 
and  Kingston ;  Dublin  and  Wicklow ;  Dundalk 
and  Enniskillen  ;  great  southern  and  western  ; 
Limerick  and  Castle  Connell ;  Londonderry  and 
Coleraine;  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen;  mid- 
land great  western ;  Newry  and  Armagh;  New- 
ry,  "Warrenpoint,  and  Rostrevor ;  Portadown, 
Dungannon,  and  Omagh junction;  Ulster;  Wa- 
terford  and  Kilkenny ;  Waterford  and  Limerick; 
"Waterford  and  Tramore.  The  amount  author- 
ized to  be  raised  on  them  is  £21,793,624,  and 
the  capital  actually  raised  up  to  Jan.  1,  1859, 
was  £17,161,451.  The  number  of  miles  open  is 
1,188,  and  of  passengers  carried  about  10,000,- 
000  annually.  The  total  receipts  are  estimated 
at  £1,300,000,  of  which  £400,000  is  for  freight 
and  the  rest  for  passengers.  The  extent  of  the 
various  lines  of  inland  navigation  is  as  follows : 
Grand  canal  with  its  branches,  164  m.;  royal 
canal  with  its  branches,  99 ;  lower  Shannon 
navigation,  44 ;  Limerick  navigation,  river  and 
canal,  15  ;  middle  Shannon  navigation,  39  ;  up- 
per Shannon  navigation,  59;  Lagan  navigation, 
river  and  canal,  28^ ;  Newry  navigation,  do., 
16-* ;  Tyrone  navigation,  do.,  llf ;  lower  Boyne 
navigation,  do.,  19;  Slaney  navigation,  do.,  16; 
Barrow  navigation,  do.,  78;  Ulster  canal,  24; 
total,  613i  m.  The  total  amount  of  the  share 
capital  of  all  the  canal  companies  in  Ireland 


in  1857  was  nearly  £700,000.  The  means  of 
communication  in  Ireland  has  been  further  stim- 
ulated by  a  system  of  conveyance  organized 
by  Mr.  Bianconi. — Vast  amounts  have  been 
advanced  by  the  government  (according  to 
statistics  of  1857,  nearly  £10,000,000)  for  the 
improvement  of  land  by  means  of  arterial  and 
thorough  drainage,  post  roads,  farm  buildings, 
&c.  The  sums  granted  by  government  for  pub- 
lic buildings  in  Ireland  was  £77,557  in  1857, 
and  £60,651  in  1858.  The  encumbered  estates 
court,  established  in  1849,  has  brought  into 
market  smaller  holdings  and  estates  overbur- 
dened by  debt,  and  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
total  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty under  control  of  the  court  from  1849  to 
1858,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  landed  estates 
coui%  was  £22,000,000,  of  which  £3,000,000 
was  invested  by  English  and  Scotch  purcha- 
sers. The  number  of  estates  sold  was  2,380, 
divided  into  more  than  11,000  lots,  and  8,235 
conveyances  have  been  executed  by  the  com- 
missioners. The  total  number  of  letters  deliv- 
ered in  Ireland  in  1858  was  44,000,000,  giving 
an  average  of  7  letters  for  each  person ;  the 
average  in  England  having  been  22,  and  in 
Scotland  16.  The  number  of  money  orders  is- 
sued through  the  post  office  in  1858  was  about 
500,000,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £900,000.  In 
England  5,700,000  orders  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  about  £11,000,000,  and  in  Scotland 
500,000,  representing  a  value  of  £1,000,000. 
The  number  of  secular  and  religious  journals 
and  magazines  published  in  Ireland  is  about 
150.  Savings  banks  were  introduced  in  1810 ; 
in  1S45  the  amount  deposited  reached  nearly 
£3,000,000,  but  owing  to  the  famine  they  fell 
below  £1,500,000  in  1849  ;  a  gradual  increase 
has  since  taken  place,  bringing  the  deposits  up 
again  to  about  £2,000,000.  Of  loan  societies 
there  were  111  in  1857,  which  advanced  204,- 
394  loans,  the  amount  circulated  during  the 
year  being  over  £900,000.  The  bank  note  cir- 
culation in  Ireland  in  1858  and  1859  was  be- 
tween £6,000,000  and  £7,000,000.  There  are 
10  banks  in  Ireland,  all  issuing  their  own  notes 
excepting  the  Hibernian  joint  stock  company  and 
the  royal  bank  of  Dublin.  The  most  important 
is  the  bank  of  Ireland,  which  acts  as  banker  to 
the  government,  and  which  is  bound  to  make 
weekly  returns  similar  to  those  of  the  bank  of 
England.  It  has  23  branches;  its  capital  is 
£3,000,000,  its  reserve  fund  about  £1,000,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  1857  it  circulated  notes  to  the 
amount  of  about  £3,000,000.  The  nest  most 
important  establishment  is  the  provincial  bank 
of  Ireland,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000  and 
38  branches. — The  public  institutions  in  Ireland 
for  religious,  benevolent,  and  educational  pur- 
poses are  numerous.  The  established  church 
of  Ireland  is  the  Episcopal  or  Anglican,  divided 
into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  Clogher  presides  over 
the  N.  province,  and  is  the  primate  and  metro- 
politan of  all  Ireland.    At  the  head  of  the  other 
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province  is  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Kil- 
dare,  primate  of  Ireland.  They  are  assisted  by  10 
bishops.  The  bishop  of  Meath  takes  precedence 
of  all  the  other  bishops.  The  representative 
prelates  for  1860  are  the  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  the  bishops  of  Cashel,  Derry,  and  Limerick. 
The  number  of  clergy  is  about  2,000.  The  num- 
ber of  bishoprics  was  formerly  much  larger. 
The  revenues  of  the  suppressed  sees,  together 
with  those  of  suspended  dignities  and  benefices, 
are  vested  in  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  be 
applied  by  them  to  the  erection  and  repair 
of  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  1, 1857,  were  about  £140,- 
000.  The  revenues  of  the  church  amount 
to  about  £600,000,  derived  principally  from 
tithe  commutations,  glebe  lands,  &c,  including 
the  revenues  of  the  sees  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  which  amount  to  nearly  £70,000. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
are  the  4  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  24  bishops.  The  num- 
ber of  priests  is  upward  of  2,000,  nominated 
by  the  bishops,  and  supported  altogether  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Of  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  Independent 
churches  and  ministers  there  are  upward  of 
800.  The  majority  of  the  population,  however, 
are  Roman  Catholic,  and  hardly  i  are  members 
of  the  established  church  and  of  other  Protest- 
ant denominations.  Of  Jews  there  are  but  few 
in  Ireland. — The  chief  educational  institution 
is  the  university  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  nearly  2,000  students. 
Among  the  other  principal  seats  of  learning  are 
the  queen's  colleges  of  Belfast  (219  students  in 
1858-'9),  Cork  (114  students),  and  Galway  (113 
students),  established  by  acts  passed  in  1845  and 
1850.  The  amount  of  grants  to  the  university 
and  the  3  colleges  in  the  year  ending  March  11, 
1S59,  was  £26,930.  Maynooth  college  is  the 
chief  institution  for  the  education  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics for  the  priesthood ;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents varies  from  400  to  500.  The  establishment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  university  was  agreed  upon 
by  a  synodical  meeting  in  185  i.  There  are  7 
royal  endowed  schools,  and  7  endowed  by  pri- 
vate means.  The  church  education  society  has 
nearly  2,000  schools  with  about  100,000  pupils,  £ 
of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics  and  the  rest  Prot- 
estants, chiefly  of  the  established  church.  The 
grants  of  public  money  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  which  amounted  to  £250,000  in  1859,  have 
been  placed  since  1837  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  commissioners,  who  were  incorporated 
in  1845  under  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of 
national  education  in  Ireland.  In  1859  there 
were  5,335  schools  in  operation,  including  3,683 
Roman  Catholic,  597  of  the  established  church, 
688  Presbyterian,  and  26  of  other  Protestant 
denominations.  Half  the  Protestant  schools  are 
under  clerical  and  half  under  lay  management. 
Those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  all  under 
clerical  control,  except  298,  which  are  lay.  The 
schools  are  attended  by  over  500,000  boys  and 


girls,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being  rather 
larger,  £  Roman  Catholics  and  the  rest  Protest- 
ants. In  1841  there  were  only  61  out  of  every 
1,000  children  attending  school;  in  1851,  76  in 
every  1,000 ;  and  the  proportion  has  since  been 
steadily  increasing.  The  total  number  of  teach- 
ers is  about  9,000  (including  over  500  females), 
at  an  annual  expense  of  £150,000.  The  national 
schools  include  20  devoted  to  agriculture.  Be- 
side these,  and  beside  the  famous  Albert  model 
agricultural  school  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin, 
in  1857  there  were  18  model  agricultural  schools 
under  local  management,  50  ordinary,  and  70 
workhouse  agricultural  schools.  The  value  of 
stock,  crops,  implements,  and  buildings  in  the 
model  schools  alone  in  1857  was  over  £80,000. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  agricultural 
schools  is  over  5,000.  The  principal  establish- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
and  art  are  situated  in  Dublin,  but  literary  and 
mechanics'  societies  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  The  great  industrial  exhibition  of 
1853,  called  into  existence  by  the  exertions  of 
William  Dargan,  produced  increased  interest  in 
institutions  calculated  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  useful  sciences  amoDg  the  people.  The  foun- 
dation for  a  national  gallery  of  art  was  laid  in 
Dublin  in  1859,  and  the  museum  of  Irish  indus- 
try, with  a  school  of  science  applied  to  mining 
and  arts,  established  within  the  last  few  years, 
is  attended  by  over  6,000  students  and  visited 
annually  by  30,000  persons.  Medicine,  the  va- 
rious branches  of  natural  history,  archaeology, 
and  other  departments  of  science  as  well  as 
of  the  fine  arts,  are  represented  by  numerous 
societies  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other  towns. 
— Charitable  institutions  abound  ia  Ireland. 
Infirmaries  for  counties  and  cities  supported  by 
assessment  and  governed  by  corporations  afibrd 
annual  relief  to  about  60,000  sufferers.  Public 
hospitals  for  counties,  districts,  and  poor  law 
unions  are  distributed  over  the  country,  beside 
various  private  establishments.  According  to 
the  census  taken  March  30,  1851,  there  were 
104,495,  or  £9  of  the  population,  sick  or  infirm. 
Of  these  5,180  were  deaf  and  dumb,  7,587  blind, 
4,375  lame  and  decrepit,  and  5,046  lunatic.  There 
are  houses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  163  unions 
of  Ireland.  The  poor  law  system  is  conducted 
with  a  view  of  assisting  those  who  cannot  sup- 
port themselves  by  their  personal  labor,  but  at 
the  same  time  of  discountenancing  in  able-bodied 
persons  all  dependence  on  eleemosynary  relief. 
The  poor  rate  is  levied  under  the  assessment  of 
poundage  rate  on  the  net  annual  value  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  ratable  property.  In  1857-'8  the 
valuation  of  the  assessable  property  was  £12,- 
000,000,  and  the  average  poundage  9d.,  the 
lowest  amount  being  5$d.,  the  highest  Is.  7d. 
The  total  amount  expended  on  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  in  that  year  was  £457,367,  chiefly 
for  in  maintenance — out-door  relief,  which  was 
afforded  so  extensively  during  and  for  some 
time  after  the  famine,  having  since  been  very 
little  required.  Out  of  183,056  persons  assisted 
during  the  year,  only  5,851  received  out-door  re- 
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lief.  Over  4,000  orphan  girls  from  the  -work- 
houses were  sent  to  Australia  from  1848  to  1851, 
the  government  granting  a  free  passage ;  and  the 
number  of  emigrants  sent  out  or  assisted  by 
boards  of  guardians  in  1853  amounted  to  3,825, 
consisting  of  2,218  females,  1,115  children,  and 
the  rest  males.  The  number  of  offenders  tried 
at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  has  materially  de- 
creased since  1849 ;  the  number  convicted  in 
that  year  having  been  21,202  (including  10.649 
females),  and  in  1854  only  7,051  (3,851  females). 
In  1846,  23,282  persons  were  committed  for 
drunkenness;  in  1854, 12,215;  and  in  1857, only 
9,557,  the  exertions  of  Father  Mathew  having 
given  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. The  total  number  of  persons  committed 
or  held  to  hail  in  1857  was  7,210  (including 
1,752  females),  of  "whom  3,285  were  acquitted. 
Of  the  convictions,  1,036  were  for  offences 
against  the  person,  1,955  against  property 
(1,641  without  and  the  rest  with  violence),  57 
for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency, 
and  the  rest  for  miscellaneous  offences.  Only  8 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  none  were  ex- 
ecuted; 40  were  sentenced  to  transportation, 
396  to  penal  servitude,  2,674  to  imprisonment, 
and  the  rest  whipped,  fined,  discharged  on 
sureties,  or  pardoned.  There  are  held  in  Ireland 
nearly  600  petty  session  courts.  The  number  of 
county  prisons  is  34  (27  with  treadmills),  of  city 
or  town  prisons  10,  and  of  bridewells  114.  A 
law  for  the  promotion  and  regulation  of  reform- 
atory schools  for  juvenile  offenders  was  passed 
in  1858.  The  decrease  of  crime,  drunkenness, 
and  pauperism  in  Ireland  is  among  the  most 
cheering  evidences  of  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  country. — The  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  viceroy  or  lord  lieutenant  (in  1860, 
the  earl  of  Carlisle),  who  is  assisted  by  a  privy 
council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  a  cabinet  minister  (in 
1860,  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  Cardwell).  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lord  lieutenant,  he  is  replaced  by 
lords  justices,  usually  the  primate  or  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces.  Each  county  is  in  charge 
of  a  lieutenant,  generally  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
assisted  by  deputy  lieutenants  and  magistrates 
who  officiate  gratuitously,  and  one  or  more 
resident  paid  magistrates,  all  appointed  by  the 
crown  during  pleasure.  The  cities  and  towns 
and  the  boroughs  are  governed  by  local  magis- 
trates. Justice  is  administered  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  master  of  the  rolls,  4  judges  in  each  of 
the  courts  of  the  queen's  bench,  common  pleas, 
and  exchequer,  an  assistant  barrister  for  each 
county,  a  bankrupt  court  with  two  judges,  and 
the  judges  of  the  prerogative  court  and  of  the 
admiralty.  Assizes  for  criminal  and  civil  pleas 
are  held  by  two  of  the  judges  in  each  county  in 
spring  and  summer  of  every  year.  The  execution 
of  the  laws  is  intrusted  to  the  constabulary  in 
the  counties  and  the  police  in  Dublin.  The  total 
of  the  constabulary  amounted,  Jan.  1,  1859,  to 
12,003  men  with  346  horses,  and  a  reserve  of 
181  men ;  but  there  were   at  that  time  about 


500  vacancies  in  the  force.  The  total  expense 
of  the  constabulary  was  £653,256,  and  that  of 
the  Dublin  police  (including  the  expense  of  72 
stipendiary  magistrates),  which  numbers  nearly 
1,100  men,  £75,000.  The  revenue  police,  or- 
ganized for  the  suppression  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion, comprises  about  1,200  officers  and  men. 
The  Irish  militia  is  composed  of  12  regiments 
of  artillery  and  35  of  infantry,  numbering  when 
embodied  31,000  men. — Ireland  is  represented 
in  the  British  parliament  by  4  spiritual  peers 
in  rotation,  28  temporal  peers  elected  for  life, 
and  105  commoners.  Of  the  latter,  64  represent 
the  counties,  2  the  university,  12  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  TVaterford, 
Belfast,  and  Galway,  and  27  the  boroughs.  In 
the  counties  there  are  now  (according  to  a  gen- 
eral estimate  in  round  numbers)  one  elector  for 
each  37  persons  and  one  member  for  each  86,- 
000 ;  and  in  the  towns,  one  elector  for  each  28 
persons  and  one  member  for  each  9,000  of  the 
population.  The  net  produce  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland  in  1857  was:  from  customs,  £2,098,353; 
the  excise,  £2,934,000  ;  property  and  income 
tax,  £1,076,996;  stamps,  £453,223;  sundries, 
£333,275 ;  total,  £6,895,847.  The  expenditure 
was  £7,852,693,  but  this  amount  includes  only 
the  payments  made  from  the  Irish  exchequer, 
while  another  amount  of  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  Ireland  is  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Irish  permanent  debt 
(forming  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom),  on  March  31,  1857,  was  £43,692,- 
145 ;  the  terminable  debt,  £587,200  ;  and  the 
total  amount  of  interest  payable,  £1,526,793. 
— The  antiquities  of  Ireland  are  of  various 
kinds  :  cromlechs,  cairns  (either  simple  mounds 
or  to  mark  burial  places),  pillar  stones,  barrows, 
duns  or  defences  of  stone,  lis  or  fortifications 
of  earth,  raths  or  villages,  ancient  stone-roofed 
buildings,  round  towers  (of  which  there  are  118, 
in  height  from  35  to  120  feet,  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  10  to  16  feet),  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  all  ages,  with  a  vast  number  of  cas- 
tles and  fortalices.  Ancient  weapons  of  bronze 
and  ornaments  of  gold  are  frequently  found  in 
turning  up  the  soil,  the  jewelry  especially  show- 
ing a  high  degree  of  artistic  skill  in  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  made.  The  characteristics  of 
the  mediaeval  architecture  of  Ireland  have  been 
more  fully  disclosed  by  the  recent  labors  of  Dr. 
Petrio  and  by  the  school  which  he  has  founded. 
The  round  or  oval  structures  of  rough  stone 
and  earth,  popularly  called  beehive  houses, 
which  are  still  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Connemara,  county  of 
Galway,  are  probably  of  the  6th  or  7th  century. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  structures 
is  on  the  great  isle  of  Arran.  Several  ancient 
oratories  built  of  uncemented  stones,  admirably 
fitted  to  each  other,  and  their  side  walls,  and 
to  some  extent  also  the  end  walls,  converging 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  in  curved  lines,  ex- 
ist in  the  barony  of  Corkaguiny,  county  Kerry, 
and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Smerwick 
harbor.     The  most  beautifully  constructed  and 
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best  preserved  of  these  ancient  relics  is  the  ora- 
tory of  Gallerus.  One  of  the  most  noted  build- 
ings of  the  so  called  Cyclopean  masonry  is  the 
chapel  or  house  known  as  St.  Kevin's  kitchen, 
probably  from  the  resemblance  of  the  round 
tower  on  the  "W.  gable  to  a  kitchen  chimney. 
A  building  perfectly  unique  in  Ireland  is  Cor- 
mack's  chapel,  on  the  rock  of  Cashel,  construct- 
ed in  the  12th  century,  covered  with  ornaments 
of  the  richest  Norman  character,  of  the  period 
and  probably  the  work  of  Norman  or  English 
masons  and  sculptors.  The  church  or  chapel  of 
St.  Doulough's,  near  Dublin,  dating  from  the 
14th  century,  presents  a  singular  combination 
of  church,  house,  and  castle  all  in  one,  and  all 
comprised  in  the  space  of  40  feet  long  by  16 
wide.  Many  parts  of  Ireland  abound  with  ruins, 
especially  of  old  manor  houses,  built  in  the  form 
of  towers  for  defence,  and  hence  called  castles,  or 
the  Irish  towers.  They  are  of  all  periods  from 
the  12th  to  the  16th  century.  Beside  these 
there  are  numerous  real  fortified  castles,  some 
of  which  furnish  admirable  specimens  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Many 
smaller  castles  combining  the  military  and  do- 
mestic character  are  provided  with  keeps  and 
exterior  walls,  after  the  fashion  of  the  baronial 
castles  of  Britain.  Conspicuous  among  these  is 
Bullock  castle,  at  Dalkey,  near  Dublin,  which 
protected  the  port  of  Dalkey,  where  the  com- 
merce of  Dublin  was  carried  on  for  centuries. 
Among  the  principal  tower  houses  are  Lough- 
more  castle,  county  Tipperary.  Athenry  castle, 
Gal  way,  Blarney  castle,  near  Cork,  Augnamure 
castle,  county  Galway,  on  the  borders  of  Conne- 
mara,  and  many  others.  Many  buildings  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  exist  in  Galway  ;  the  finest 
among  them  are  the  Lynch  castle  and  Castle 
Banks.  Few  countries  offer  so  line  a  field  for 
the  archaeologist. — According  to  the  map  of 
Ptolemy,  the  central  portion  of  Ireland  was  in- 
habited in  his  day  by  the  Scoti ;  the  north  by 
the  Robogdii ;  the  east  by  the  Damnii,  Yolun- 
tii,  Eblani,  Caucii,  Menapii,  and  Coriundi;  the 
south  by  the  Brigantes,  Vodii,  and  Ibernii ;  the 
west  by  the  Luceni,  Velaborii,  Cangani,  Auterii, 
Magnate,  and  Havdinii.  Strabo  names  the  is- 
land UpvT)  (Ierne) ;  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny 
call  it  Hibernia;  Mela  and  others,  Juverna.  The 
native  name  is  Ir,  Eri,  and  Erin.  The  name  of 
Ogygia  has  also  been  applied  to  it.  A  very  re- 
mote-antiquity is  claimed  and  supported  with 
niucn  display  of  erudition  by  Irish  writers.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Ollav  Fola,  about  900  B.  C, 
a  species  of  parliament  was  organized,  by  a 
triennial  assemblage  at  Teamor  or  Tara,  of 
the  chiefs,  priests,  and  bards,  who  digested  the 
laws  into  a  record  called  the  psalter  of  Tara. 
Kimbath,  who  reigned  about  460  B.  C,  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Ollav  Fola,  by  at- 
tending to  the  civil  interests  of  his  kingdom. 
Three  reigns  afterward  arose  Hugony  the  Great, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Gaul, 
obliged  the  Picts  to  pay  tribute,  conquered  the 
Western  isles,  and  divided  Irelaud  into  25  ad- 
ministrative provinces,  and  placed  at  the  head 
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of  each  one  of  his  25  sons.  Crimthan,  a  sub- 
sequent king,  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
Pietish  chieftain,  and  joined  the  Picts  in  their 
forays  against  the  Romans.  Tacitus  mentions 
that,  about  this  time,  an  Irish  prince  who  had 
been  exiled  from  his  country  solicited  Agricola 
to  invade  Ireland,  assuring  him  that  a  single  le- 
gion would  be  sufficient  to  conquer  it;  but  there 
is  no  trace  or  record  of  Roman  occupation.  Of 
Crimthan's  successors  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Feredach,  surnamed  the  Just ;  Tuathal,  who 
erected  temples  for  the  sacred  fire  of  the  druids; 
Conn  Keadcahagh,  or  Conn  of  the  hundred  bat- 
tles, who  was  forced  to  give  up  half  the  king- 
dom to  Mogha  Nuod,  king  of  Munster,  their 
respective  shares  being  partitioned  by  a  wall 
and  ditch  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  the  country 
north  being  Leagh  Cuin,  or  Conn's  share,  and 
south  Leagh  Mogha,  or  Mogha's  share — names 
yet  remembered.  In  the  reign  of  Conn's  grand- 
son, Cormac,  flourished  the  military  brother- 
hood of  the  Fiana  Erion,  commanded,  accord- 
ing to  Irish  legend,  by  Fein  McCooil  or  Fingal. 
This  warrior  band,  which  possessed  the  rude  ele- 
ments of  chivalry,  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gabrn,  in  Meath,  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
as  related  in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Nial  of  the 
nine  hostages  fought  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
France,  and  was  killed  by  an  arrow  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.  His  successor  Dahy  was  killed  by 
lightning,  also  in  France.  He  was  the  last  pagan 
king  of  Ireland,  and  his  reign  closes  the  more 
doubtful  portion  of  Irish  history.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  inhabitants  were  Scoti,  who  appear  to 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  successors  of  an- 
other people  of  superior  civilization  whose  mon- 
uments exhibit  a  close  affinity  with  the  Belgaa 
of  southern  Britain.  A  people  called  Cruithne, 
identified  with  the  Picts,  remained  separate  from 
the  Scoti  till  after  the  conversion  to  Christianity. 
From  the  3d  to  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  the 
whole  island  took  the  name  of  Scotia,  a  term 
not  then  applied  to  the  country  now  called 
Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Logary,  or  Laera  II., 
Dahy's  successor,  Pope  Celestine  sent  the  monk 
Palladius  to  convert  the  natives,  but  he  met 
with  little  encouragement.  St.  Patrick,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  who,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in 
his  youth  by  Nial  of  the  nine  hostages,  was  kept 
for  7  years  herding  swine,  and  acquired  the  Irish 
language,  was  more  successful.  Patrick,  having 
first  studied  under  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Tours, 
went  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  despatched,  A.D. 
488,  with  34  assistants.  After  various  dis- 
couragements he  converted  the  king  (498),  and 
passed  the  rest  of  a  life  protracted  to  120  years 
in  travelling  through  Ireland,  gaining  con- 
verts, and  founding  churches  and  monasteries. 
A  considerable  advance  in  civilization  follow- 
ed the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Learning 
obtained  some  footing  among  the  clergy,  and 
a  school  founded  at  Armagh  became  famous 
throughout  Europe.  For  a  time  the  island 
was  so  noted  for  its  learned  ecclesiastics  that 
it  was  spoken  of  as  insula  sanctorum  (isle 
of  saints).     According  to  Bede,   in   the  year 
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646  many  Anglo-Saxons  settled  in  Ireland. 
In  684  it  was  invaded  by  Egfred,  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  ravaged  many  churches 
and  monasteries.  A  more  serious  invasion  of 
the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  known  by  the  name 
of  Estlanders,  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  8th 
century.  They  erected  solid  buildings  in  the 
country  (the  dwellings  of  the  natives  having 
been  hitherto  huts  of  earth),  and  oppressed  the 
people  with  great  severity  for  2  centuries,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  being  in  their  hands. 
In  1002  Brian  Boru,  or  Boroimhe,  king  of  Mun- 
ster,  expelled  the  Danes  from  his  own  kingdom, 
and  was  crowned  at  Tara  as  king  of  Ireland. 
Ere  long  he  expelled  the  Danes  from  the  coun- 
try. Having  accomplished  this  result,  he  further 
effected  great  reforms  in  the  civil  state  of  his 
kingdom,  founded  churches  and  schools,  opened 
roads,  built  bridges,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet.  An- 
other invasion  by  the  Danes,  incited  by  the  king 
of  Leinster,  led  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Estlanders  was 
finally  broken.  Brian  was  killed  in  his  tent  by 
a  party  of  the  flying  enemy.  After  Brian's 
death  internal  discord  reigned.  The  country  in 
the  12th  century  was  divided  into  the  5  king- 
doms of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Meath,  Connaught,  and 
Munster,  beside  a  number  of  petty  principalities, 
continually  at  war  with  each  other.  In  1152 
the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  was  acknowl- 
edged by  a  synod  of  the  Irish  clergy,  under  the 
presidency  of  Cardinal  Papiron,  the  pope's  le- 
gate. A  few  years  afterward  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  on  Hen- 
ry II.  of  England,  upon  payment  of  the  tribute 
of  Peter's  pence  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
appeal  of  Dermot  McMurrough,  king  of  Leinster, 
to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne  from  which  he  had 
been  justly  driven,  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Ireland,  by  two  bands  of  Norman  ad- 
venturers, one  under  Fitzstephens,  in  1169,  and 
another  under  Strongbow,  in  the  same  year.  The 
country  was  overrun  without  difficulty.  Henry 
came  in  person  in  1171  to  receive  its  submission. 
His  son  John  was  made  lord  of  Ireland,  but  the 
country  was  not  wholly  subdued  till  1210,  when 
a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  the  Irish  by 
King  John,  and  a  few  years  later  confirmed  by 
Henry  III.  The  next  event  of  importance  was 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Edward  Bruce, 
who  was  crowned  king  in  1315,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  English,  and  killed  with  6,000  of  his 
Scots.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century  Richard 
II.  twice  landed  in  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  was  passed  the  "head  act,"  which 
made  it  lawful  to  kill  "any  persons  going  or 
coming,  having  no  faithful  man  of  good  name 
and  fame  in  their  company  in  English  apparel." 
Henry  VII.  undertook  still  further  to  reduce 
the  country  to  a  condition  of  complete  depen- 
dence by  ordaining  that  no  parliament  should 
meet  without  his  permission,  and  no  law  be 
valid  unless  sanctioned  by  the  English  king  and 
council.  Poynings,  then  lord  deputy,  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  tbe  king's  measures,  and  car- 
ried them  out  with  rigor.     Henry  VIII.  took 


the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  although  in  his  day 
only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  country 
was  practically  subject  to  the  English  law. 
This  reign  was  marked  by  the  insurrection  of 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  which  ended  in  the 
total  ruin  of  the  powerful  house  of  Kildare. 
Henry  introduced  the  Protestant  reformation 
into  Ireland  with  as  little  difficulty  as  he  had 
into  England.  A  few  partial  disturbances  hap- 
pened, but  nothing  of  national  importance  till 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  country  was 
agitated  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  O'Neils  in  the 
north,  and  the  Desmonds  in  the  south,  aided  by 
Spain.  These  troubles  likewise  ended  in  the 
ruin,  of  the  leading  insurgents.  James  I.  intro- 
duced into  Ulster  many  Scotch  and  English 
Protestant  settlers.  The  civil  wars  in  England 
supplied  the  Irish  Catholics  with  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  make  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  new  religion.  They  were  encouraged  to 
this  course  by  the  pope.  Accordingly,  in  1641, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ulster,  which 
quickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  Dub- 
lin narrowly  escaped  falling  into  their  hands. 
Social  and  religious  animosities  alike  served  to 
embitter  the  contest,  which  was  marked  by 
great  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents. 
The  English  planters  were  everywhere  put  to 
death  without  mercy.  No  fewer  than  40,000 
Protestants  perished  in  Ulster  by  violence.  The 
country  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  till  1649,  when 
Cromwell  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  took 
Drogheda  by  storm,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the 
license  of  his  soldiery.  One  after  another  the 
Roman  Catholic  strongholds  fell,  till  the  whole 
country  lay  at  his  mercy,  and  for  the  first  time 
English  supremacy  might  be  said  to  be  estab- 
lished. Four  fifths  of  the  whole  soil  was  con- 
fiscated. Once  more,  in  1688,  the  Catholics 
took  up  arms.  James  II.,  after  his  flight  from 
England,  presented  himself  in  Ireland,  and  was 
received  with  acclamation.  An  army  was 
speedily  organized  under  the  Irish  and  French 
officers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  James 
had  none  of  the  qualifications  of  a  general  ; 
and  the  superior  genius  of  William  of  Orange, 
displayed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690, 
broke  the  current  of  the  ex-king's  success.  The 
battle  of  Aughrim  followed.  July  12,1691,  where 
the  Irish  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat ;  the  fugi- 
tives retired  to  Limerick,  and  surrendered,  Oct. 
3, 1692,  on  terms  which  were  disregarded  b^"  the 
victors.  Renewed  confiscations  followed.  The 
Roman  Catholics  fled  the  country,  and  those 
who  were  necessitated  to  remain  were  barely 
permitted  to  exist.  The  next  hundred  years  of 
Irish  history  record  little  else  than  relentless 
persecution  of  the  Catholics.  Even  so  late  as  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  penal  laws 
were  tyrannous.  Catholics  were  not  eligible  to 
offices  of  trust,  were  not  allowed  to  serve  in 
the  army  or  navy,  nor  to  possess  arms,  nor  to 
exercise  many  other  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
They  demanded  "  Catholic  emancipation,"  mean- 
ing thereby  a  complete  community  of  privileges. 
The  Protestants,  too,  had  their  grievances  on 
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various  matters  connected  with  trade  and  rev- 
enue. Hence  the  universal  emancipation  of 
nations  proclaimed  by  the  French  revolution 
appealed  powerfully  to  the  Irish  of  both  creeds. 
War  with  the  American  colonies  touched  their 
interests  in  various  ways,.,  chiefly  by  closing  the 
markets  for  their  linens,  and  by  putting  a  stop 
to  the  emigration  which  was  even  then  begin- 
ning to  be  developed.  The  British  government, 
naturally  jealous  of  the  discontent  everywhere 
manifest,  increased  its  severities,  suspended  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  dispersed  meetings  by  force 
of  arms,  and  distributed  troops  at  free  quarters 
upon  the  people.  In  defence  the  Catholics 
organized  in  secret  societies  as  "United  Irish- 
men" and  by  other  names,  and  besought  a 
French  invasion  in  aid  of  the  insurrection  they 
contemplated.  France  rendered  but  feeble  aid, 
sufficient,  however,  to  encourage  the  outbreak, 
which  exploded,  May  23, 1798,  and  was  carried 
on  with  rancor  on  the  one  part  and  sanguinary 
retaliation  on  the  other.  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
appointed  lord  lieutenant,  with  instructions  to 
pursue  a  pacific  policy;  which  course,  although 
dictated  as  much  by  the  exigency  of  the  occa- 
sion as  by  any  feeling  of  clemency,  had  the 
desired  effect.  A  bill  of  amnesty  was  passed 
in  1799,  and  the  country  settled  into  the  ap- 
pearance of  quiet.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  one 
of  the  animating  spirits  of  the  insurrection, 
anticipated  execution  by  suicide  in  prison. 
Government  took  advantage  of  the  rebellion  to 
hasten  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries, 
which,  despite  the  eloquent  opposition  of  Grat- 
tan  and  his  party,  was  effected  in  Jan.  1801. 
The  articles  of  the  act  of  union  were :  1,  that 
the  two  islands  be  called  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great.  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  2,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  to  continue  as  existing,  limited; 
3,  the  kingdom  to  he  represented  by  one  parlia- 
ment ;  4,  that  Ireland  be  represented  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  28  temporal  peers  elected  for 
life  from  the  Irish  nobility,  and  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  100  representatives  ;  5,  that  the 
state  churches  of  the  two  islands  be  united,  their 
doctrines  and  discipline  being  one ;  6,  that  the 
population  of  the  two  countries  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  regarded  manufacturing,  trading,  and 
commercial  privileges ;  7,  that  the  expenditure 
be  in  the  proportion  of  Britain  15  to  Ireland  2, 
for  20  years,  afterward  to  be  regulated  by  par- 
liament; 8,  that  the  existing  laws  and  courts 
be  continued,  excepting  that  appeals  from  the 
Irish  chancery  be  to  the  British  house  of  lords. 
The  extremes  of  both  parties,  however,  were 
dissatisfied.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dub- 
lin, July  23,  1803,  but  was  speedily  suppressed. 
.Robert  Emmet,  the  young  enthusiast  who  led 
it,  died  on  the  scaffold.  The  outbreak  had 
little  other  result  than  to  cause  the  revival  of 
harsh  measures,  and  of  agitation.  For  several 
years  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation 
was  a  standard  subject  of  excitement.  It  was 
periodically  mooted  in  parliament,  and  as 
regularly  thrown  out,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
20  years.      In   1S21  George  IV.  paid  a  state 


visit  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  loyalty.  In  1823  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  emancipation  assumed  larger 
proportions.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  the  most 
prominent  public  man  from  this  period  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1847.  Various 
associations  were  organized  in  aid  of  the  ends 
for  which  the  Catholics,  supported  by  the  lib- 
eral of  all  parties,  were  striving.  The  chief  of 
these  was  "the  Catholic  association,"  of  which 
the  ostensible  object  was,  in  brief,  the  removal 
of  all  political  and  civil  disabilities.  Its  rami- 
fications extended  throughout  the  country,  and 
iti  derived  from  voluntary  contributions  a  large 
revenue,  known  in  the  records  of  the  time  as 
"the  rent."  This  organization  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  domestic  political 
policy  of  the  country,  and  may  indeed  be  said 
to  have  effected  its  object,  for,  on  April  13, 
1S29,  the  long  sought  act  of  "Catholic  eman- 
cipation" received  the  royal  assent.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  addressing  parliament  on  the  bill,  made 
the  instructive  admission  that  scarcely  for  one 
year  since  the  union  had  Ireland  been  governed 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  insurrection  acts,  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  or  martial  rule.  O'Connell 
took  his  seat  as  member  for  Clare,  and  imme- 
diately proclaimed  an  agitation  for  repeal  of 
the  legislative  union.  The  tactics  that  had  car- 
ried the  measure  of  emancipation  were  revived. 
The  repeal  association  followed  the  Catholic. 
Combined  with  this  primary  object  were  com- 
plicated lesser  issues,  such  as  a  movement 
against  the  payment  of  tithes.  Of  the  8,000,- 
000  of  population  then  inhabiting  Ireland,  only 
i,  or  800,000,  were  members  of  the  established 
Protestant  church,  yet  tithes  for  its  support 
were  exacted  indiscriminately  from  all.  At 
length,  in  1838,  the  obnoxious  features  of  tho 
tax  were  concealed,  if  not  removed,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  fixed  rent  charge  payable  by  the 
land  owners.  The  parliamentary  reform  bill,  in 
1832,  gave  to  Ireland  5  more  members  in  the 
house  of  commons;  and  the  municipal  reform 
act,  in  1840,  removed  many  minor  governmental 
grievances.  In  1833  some  steps  were  taken 
toward  improving  the  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion, which,  some  years  later,  resulted  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  national  education  society. 
In  1838  the  English  poor  law  system  was  intro- 
duced, and  during  the  succeeding  10  years  re- 
ceived extension  and  adaptations  as  circum- 
stances required.  The  organ izltion  of  the  police 
force  kept  pace  with  these  ameliorations.  In 
1836  it  was  consolidated  into  the  semi-military 
arm  it  now  is.  During  the  progress  of  these 
events  the  repeal  agitation  Avas  increasing,  until 
it  culminated  in  "  the  repeal  year,"  1843.  Mon- 
ster meetings,  so  called,  were,  held  at  various 
places.  A  final  one,  on  a  yet  more  gigantic 
^scale,  was  proposed  to  bo  held  at  Clontarf.  but 
the  government  having  forbidden  it,  it  did  not 
take  place.  -In  Jan.  1844,  under  the  Peel  ad- 
ministration, O'Connell  and  his  fellow  agitators 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  short  ternv 
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of  imprisonment.  An  appeal  to  the  house  of 
lords  set  them  at  liberty.  The  agitation  did  not 
flourish  afterward.  O'Connell's  declining  health, 
joined  to  the  evidence  that  Britain  would  never 
consent  to  a  severance  of  the  two  countries, 
caused  the  movement  first  to  decline,  and  then 
to  expire.  A  new  organization  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  formed  among  the  young  Ireland 
party,  which,  in  1846,  took  shape  under  the  title 
of  the  Irish  confederation.  In  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year  a  great  famine  fell  upon  the  land, 
and  thousands  perished  of  hunger.  Parliament 
made  successive  grants  in  aid,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  £10,000,000.  Largo  sums  were 
subscribed  abroad ;  and  among  other  donations, 
a  cargo  of  food  was  sent  from  the  United 
States.  The  crops  of  the  two  succeeding  years 
■were  short,  but  gradually  plenty  came  again. 
The  year  1848  was  the  year  of  revolutions. 
France  having  established  a  provisional  re- 
publican government,  young  Ireland  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  event. 
Their  movements  had  none  of  the  caution 
usually  exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of  sim- 
ilar designs.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  an  Irish 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  Richard  O'Gorman,  and  oth- 
ers, constituted  a  deputation  to  solicit  from 
the  French  republic  countenance  to  the  ".op- 
pressed nationality  of  Ireland."  Attempts' at 
open  revolt,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace 
in  detail,  followed  without  effect.  O'Brien, 
arrested  at  Ballingarry  in  Tipperary  county, 
was  condemned  to  death  for  treason,  as  were 
Meagher,  McManns,  and  O'Donoughoe.  John 
Mitchel,  editor  of  the  "United  Irishman"  news- 
paper, was  sentenced  to  14  years'  transporta- 
tion, and  others  implicated  fled  the  country. 
None  were  executed,  the  sentence  of  death  hav- 
ing been  commuted  to  transportation,  and  in 
most  instances  pardons  were  extended  in  1856. 
In  1849  came  into  operation  the  act  appointing 
courts  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates.  In 
the  same  year  Queen  Victoria  paid  her  first  visit 
to  Ireland,  and  she  again  visited  it  in  1853  to 
witness  the  great  exhibition  of  Irish  industrial 
products,  opened  at  Dublin,  April  12.  The  year 
1854  was  signalized  by  the  foundation  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  university.  The  political  excitements 
of  this  period  were  an  agitation  by  Protestants 
against  the  governmental  grant  to  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  college  of  Maynooth,  and  by  the 
Catholic  defence  association  in  favor  of  perfect 
religious  equality*  "Tenant  right,"  with  other 
secular  questions,  under  discussion  at  the  same 
time,  produced  considerable  effervescence,  but 
all  have  been  settled  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
and  without  any  of  that  rancor  and  animosity 
that  formed  a  frequent  element  of  previous 
agitations. — The  recent  history  of  Ireland  is  of 
a  different  complexion  from  any  which  our 
sketch  has  yet  portrayed.  Political  agitation 
has  died  away,  and  in  its  room  has  grown  up 
an  industrial  activity,  which  is  not  confined  to 
one  element  of  prosperity.  The  established 
branches  of  production  and  commerce  are  tak- 
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ing  a  wider  sweep.  Emigration,  while  it  has 
made  more  room  for  those  who  remained,  lias 
reacted  on  the  country  by  the  increased  wealth 
and  position  of  those  who  have  sought  fortune 
abroad.  Social  ameliorations  are  also  making 
progress.  The  encumbered  estates  courts  have 
been  beneficial  in  many  respects.  The  evils  of 
absenteeism  have  been  diminished  by  bringing 
into  market,  in  smaller  holdings,  estates  over- 
burdened by  debt,  and  shut  out  from  improve- 
ment. Capital  has  thus  been  laid  out  on  Irish 
estates  which  would  otherwise  have  sought 
investment  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  race 
of  middlemen  are  beginning  to  find  their  occu- 
pation gone,  and  with  them  rack-rents  to  disap- 
pear. A  better  system  of  agriculture  has  been 
introduced,  and  with  it  a  larger  demand,  and 
consequently  a  better  remuneration,  for  labor. 
At  the  same  time  education  is  expanding,  while 
sectarian  animosity  is  decreasing ;  and  the  hope 
may  be  indulged,  that  this  long  depressed  coun- 
try is  now  entering  upon  a  period  of  substantial 
improvement  and  prosperity. — Ireland  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  successful  statesmen, 
orators,  poets,  and  warriors  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  Burke,  Sheridan,  Castlereagh,  Gold- 
smith, Moore,  and  Wellington.  If  the  helpless- 
ness and  poverty  of  many  of  the  lower  classes 
of  her  population  inspire  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  commiseration,  the  brilliant  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  of  many  of  the  cultivated  class 
compel  respect  and  admiration.  Many  of  the 
most  accomplished  women  who  have  adorned 
English  society  were  Irish  by  birth ;  and  as  a 
peculiar  trait  of  the  national  character,  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  the  women  of  Ireland,  how- 
soever poor  or  oppressed,  are  as  noted  for  their 
virtue  as  for  their  piety. 

IRELAND,  Language  of.  In  1851,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  that  year,  the  Irish  language 
was  spoken  exclusively  by  319,602  persons.  prin- 
cipally  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught,  and  both  English  and  Irish  by  1,204,688 ; 
thus  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  it  is  still  a  living  tongue.  For  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  language,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  Breton,  Ekse,  and  Gael.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  letters  resembling 
the  so  called  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  several  oth- 
er graphic  systems  were  resorted  to.  Charles 
Vallnncey  ("Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
land," Dublin,  1772)  enumerates  5  methods, 
viz.:  1.  The  Bobeloth,  attributed  to  the  masters 
who  assisted  in  forming  the  hypothetical  Ja- 
phetic language,  and  the  names  of  whose  letters 
were:  JBoibel,  chief  spirit;  Loth,  sun,  light; 
Foran,  cunning  man ;  Salia,  wave,  to  leap ; 
Neigadon,  ruler;  II  (Uiria),  slave  (?) ;  Dai- 
bhoidh,  divine  wisdom ;  Teilmon,  stone  of  pow- 
er; Casi,  hand;  Cailep  (almost G),  double  hand; 
Moiria,  ship;  Gagh,  ax,  spear;  NGoimar,  an- 
chor; ldraQ.)\  Ruiben,  round  head;  Aoabh, 
plough ;  Ose ;  Ura,  ram ;  J?su,  wild  beast ; 
Jachim,  ladder.  The  figures  of  the  characters 
are  metamorphosed  ancient  Hebrew  signs.  2. 
The  Ogham-  Chroab,  or  augurial  characters,  at- 
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tributed  to  the  druids.  3.  The  Ogham  of  Sul- 
livan. 4.  The  imperfect  Marcomannic  runes. 
5.  The  Bethluisnion  na  Ogma,  magic  letters, 
consisting  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  vertical  Hues  under 
a  horizontal  long  line  which  connected  all  let- 
ters of  one  word,  for  b,  I,  f,  s,  n ;  verticals 
above  the  horizontal  line,  for  h,  d,  t,  e,  g  ;  1,  2, 
3,  4,  or  5  oblique  lines  crossing  the  horizontal 
for  n,  g,  ng,  h,  r;  and  vertical  lines  crossing 
the  horizontal  for  a,  o,  u,  e,  i.  The  irregular 
Ogham  consists  of  arrows,  above  and  below  the 
horizontal  thread.  All  these  sorts  of  characters, 
and  other  similar  contrivances,  are  found  inscrib- 
ed on  various  monuments  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  manuscripts,  on  the  Bembine  tables,  &c.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  trace  them  to  Phoe- 
nicia, Egypt,  Carthage,  Libya,  &c.  The  en- 
deavors to  connect  the  Irish  language  with  the 
Punic,  by  means  of  the  passage  in  the  Pcenulus 
of  Plautus,  have  been  unsuccessful.  Schlegel 
doubted  the  affinity  of  the  Celtic  languages  with 
the  Indo-European  family.  J.  L.  Parrot  (1839) 
questions  the  existence  of  a  Tschudic  or  Finnic 
stem,  and  aggregates  the  Livs,  Letts,  and  Esths 
with  the  Celts.  Pott  and  Eichhof  confound  Erse 
with  Irish.  The  Irish  surpasses  the  other  Gaelic 
dialects  in  extent,  culture,  and  the  antiquity  of 
its  monuments.  O'Connor  (fierum  Hibemica- 
rum  Scriptores  Veteres)  was  the  first  to  apply 
sound  criticism  to  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities. 
— Although  the  variety  of  phonetism  is  rendered 
indistinct  by  an  imperfect  graphic  method  in  all 
Celtic  dialects,  the  peculiar  permutation  of  their 
initial  sounds  is  a  clear  index  of  their  antiquity. 
There  are  5  Gaelic  vowels,  as  in  Italian  (a,  o,  u, 
leathan,  broad  ;  e,  i,  cool,  slim)  ;  their  length 
being  marked  by  a  sharp  accent  in  Irish.  There 
are  13  diphthongs,  5  triphthongs  (aoi,  eoi,  iai, 
iui,  uai),  and  13  consonants;  j,  h,  q,  v,  w,  x,  y, 
and  z  are  wanting ;  c  and  g  are  always  hard. 
Aspiration,  as  denoted  by  h  (which  is  never  an 
initial),  affects  9  consonants :  c,  p,  t,  g,  b,  d,  m,f, 
s  (written  ch,  ph,  &c).  A  dot  over  these  letters 
is  a  substitute  for  h  in  many  writings.  The  so- 
called  uirdkioghadh  (eclipse)  affects  c,  p,  t,f,  and 
s,  softening  them  into  the  sounds  of  g,  b,  d,  v,  and 
I  respectively,  and  nasalizing  g,  b,  and  d  into  n, 
vi,  and  11.  Thus  govt,  garden,  preceded  by  ar, 
our,  is  written  arngort,  but  pronounced  amort 
(without  g).  Two  vowels  of  different  breadth 
cannot  follow  one  another  in  the  same  word ; 
thus  for  instance  the  suffix  im,  I,  annexed  to  a 
broad-vowelled  root,  requires  the  epenthesis  of 
a  leathan  vowel:  dagh-a-itn,  J^at.  ard-e-o ;  thus 
the  diminutive  suffix  og  after  Jill,  Lat.  pli- 
c-are,  demands  e  between :  fill-e-og,  a  little  fold. 
It  is  thus  that  many  polyphthongs  arose  in  Irish. 
— Gender  is  not  very  explicitly  indicated.  There 
is  no  neuter.  In  some  cases  i  inserted  renders 
masculine  nouns  feminine;  thus:  masc.  fasg, 
tem.Juisg,  Lat.  fascis  ;  dulnndduil,  desire,  <fce. 
Instead  of  a  dual,  some  words  prefix  the  nu- 
meral 2,  as  diucain,  two-eye,  eyes  ;  so  one  eye 
is  named  leith  shuil,  half-eye,  &c.  Declension 
by  flexion  is  very  scanty,  and  it  is  indicated  by 
various  means  in  words  ending  in  vowels;  thus  : 


an  chuimhne,  Lat.  mcmoria,  na  cuimhne,  memo- 
rice;  Jala,  J'raus,  faladh,  Jraudis  ;  ri,  rex,  riogh, 
regis.  The  dative  plural  suffixes  ibh,  as  boga- 
ibh,  Lat.  arcubus.  But  words  ending  in  conso- 
nants have  more  case  marks,  as  ollamh,  Lat. 
doctor,  ollamhan,  doctoris  and  doctores;  breith- 
eamb,  Lat.  index,  breitheamhan,  indicis,  breith- 
eamhuin,  indices  ;  snadhm,  Lat.  nodus,  plur. 
snadhmana.  Adjectives  are  still  more  clearly 
distinguished.  The  comparative  degree  is 
formed  by  ther,  thir,  as  glaisither,  more  blue, 
duibhithir,  more  black  (now  duibhide),  from 
glas,  diibli.  A  similar  termination  gives  de- 
rivatives, as  eadir,  between;  ceachtar,  both 
(from  ceach,  each).  Bus,  more,  also  points  out 
the  comparative  degree.  The  superlative  is 
denoted  by  particles. — Pronouns  lack  declen- 
sion by  flexion.  They  are  :  me,  I;  tu,  thou  ;  se, 
he,  si,  she,  and  in  construction  eadh,  he ;  seomh, 
sum,  so?nh  (suffixed),  self;  for  instance:  atberth- 
somh,  he  says  himself  (now  sail,  sa,  Lat.  se) ; 
fein,  Lat.  se  reflexive  ;  inn,  sinn,  we ;  ibh,  sibh, 
you ;  iad,  siad,  they.  Possessives :  mo,  my, 
mine;  do,  thy,  thine;  a,  his,  her;  dr,  our; 
bhar,  bhur,  your ;  a,  their.  Interrogatives :  cia, 
ca,  ce  (c  sounds  always  k),  Lat.  quis,  qua; ;  coin, 
quando;  caidhe,  quare;  cread,  quid;  cionas, 
quomodo ;  caes,  unde ;  cai,  ubi.  Numerals:  an, 
aon,  1 ;  di,  da,  do,  2;  tri,  3;  ceathar,  4;  cuig, 
coic,  rincne,  5;  se,  6;  seacht,  7;  ocht,  8  ;  naoi, 
noi,  noe,  9 ;  deich,  dcagh,  10 ;  Jiched,  20  (pr 
dochdt,  2X10) ;  triochat,  30 ;  caogat,  50,  &c,  by 
suffixing  chat,  or  gat ;  cead,  cet,  100,  &c.  Or- 
dinals: priomh,  1st;  dara,  2d;  treasna,  3d; 
the  others  are  formed  by  suffixing  mad  or  adh 
(English  th).  All  numerals  are  now  indeclin- 
able, but  in  ancient  Irish  they  have  a  mark  of 
the  dative  plural ;  for  instance  :  Seiser  ar  tribh 
Jichit  Jinn-fer,  Lat.  sex  ultra  {cum)  tribus  vi- 
ginti  nobilibus  viris,  meaning  66  noble  men. 
The  suffix  dhe  denotes  multiples,  as  treidhe, 
treble,  &c. — The  conjugation  is  more  organic, 
that  is,  more  like  Sanscrit  or  Latin,  especially 
in  the  ancient  idiom,  whereas  now  auxiliaries 
are  used  instead.  The  suffixes  of  persons  are : 
1st  person — m,  as  beirim,  Lat.  porto  ;  in  the 
conditional,  nn,  as  beirjinn,  portarem ;  the  other 
tenses  have  none;  2d  person — r,  as  daghair, 
Lat.  ardes;  meal-fair,  falles,  decipies  (almost 
Fr.  tuferas  mal) ;  none  in  the  other  tenses;  3d 
person — dh,  as  daghaidh,  ardet,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. Plural :  1st  person — mar,  maoid,  as  dagh- 
amar,  ardemus ;  potential,  maois,  as  mealfadh- 
maois,posscmusfallere;  imperative, m, &sgonamy 
vulneramus  (in  this  instance  the  Irish  surpasses 
the  Sanscrit) ;  2d  person — thaoi,  bhar,  as  dagJi- 
thaoi,  ardet  is ;  imperative,  dhe,  as  abraidhe, 
dicite,  and  future  tiocfavidhe,  venietis;  3d  per- 
son— aid,  id,  as  daghaid,  ardent ;  in  the  past, 
tar,  ttar,  as  gonatar,  vulncraverunt,  &c.  In 
the  modern  forms,  of  the  preterite  for  instance, 
only  the  plural  preserves  these  terminations 
with  the  intercalated  substantive  verb;  thus: 
ceasas,  ceasais,  ceas,  ceas-a-mar,  ceas-a-bhar,  ceas- 
a-dar,  as  is  were  I,  thou,  he  tormented ;  but  in 
the  plural,  we,  ye,  they  is  (for  have)  tormented. 
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In  the  very  ancient  poem  of  Fiech  and  in  others 
of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  the  preterite  has 
a  suffix:  is,  as  f eft's,  Lat.  irit ;  set,  sed,  sat,  as 
chraitsed,  credidit  ;  gabhmt,  ceperunt,  and, 
with  inserted  auxiliary,  gabh-as-tar.  The  future 
and  conditional  intercalate  fa,fi.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  passive  voice  is  r,  as  in  Latin. 
The  infinitive  sometimes  has  the  suffix  n,  as  gin- 
tin  (from  gin),  Lat.  gcncrare  ;  cantuin,  canere 
(Germ,  en) ;  these  forma  are  also  used  as  sub- 
stantives. The  endings  in  dentals  are  attach- 
ments to  roots,  as  pot,  Lat.  potare  (root  po,  hi, 
as  in  bibo) ;  stad,  stare  (root  sto) ;  eadh,  ire  (su- 
pine it-um),  &c.  Suffix  of  the  participle  pres- 
ent, adh,  as  dagliadh,  Lat.  ardens ;  participle 
past  (also  of  many  adjectives),  ta,  te,  de,  as easda, 
Lat.  tortus;  sasda,  satiatus ;  brisde,  fractus. — 
Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  tongues, 
by  which  they  differ  from  the  Indo-European 
family,  is  the  Uralo-Altaic  combination  of  pre- 
positions or  adverbs  with  personal  suffixes; 
thus,  ag  (Lat.  cum),  as  (ex),  romh  (coram,  p7-a>, 
&c),  furnish  agam  (mecum),  agad  (tecum),  age 
(secum,  cum  eo),  &c. ;  againn  (nobiscum),  agaidh 
(vobisewn),  aga  (cum  iis),  answering  to  the 
Magyar  velem,  teled,  vde,  velunl;  relet-el;  telok 
(see  Hungary,  Language  of)  ;  so  asam,  asad  (ex 
me,  ex  te),  &e.  There  is  no  shifting  of  vowels, 
as  iu  the  Teutonic  languages.  As  to  the  per- 
mutation of  initial  consonants,  the  whole  Celtic 
group  has  developed  itself  independently  of  its 
Indo-European  collaterals. — See  McCnrtin, 'Ele- 
ments of  the  Irish  Language''  (London,  1728) ; 
O'Brien,  "Irish  Grammar"  (Dublin,  1809); 
Owen  Connellan,  "Grammar"  (Dublin,  1844); 
J.  J.  Marcel,  Alphabet  Irlandais,  &c.  (Paris, 
1801);  Ad.  Pictet,  Be  Vajfinite  des  hmgues  Cri- 
tiques avec  le  Sanscrit  (Paris,  1837,);  W.  F; 
Edwards,  Fecherches  sur  les  langucs  Celtiques 
(Paris,  1844).  There  are  dictionaries  by  Mc- 
Curtin,  with  a  grammar  (Paris,  1732);  Edward 
O'Reilly,  with  a  grammar  (Dublin,  1822-40)  ; 
and  J.  O'Brien,  (Dublin,  2d  ed.,  1832), 

IRELAND,  Samuel,  an  English  engraver  and 
author,  born  in  London  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, died  there  in  July,  1800.  After  learning 
engraving,  he  became  a  dealer  in  curiosities, 
scarce  books,  prints,  &c,  but  ultimately  turned 
tourist  and  author.  He  visited  Holland,  Bra- 
bant, France,  and  various  parts  of  England,  and 
published  several  illustrated  works  of  travel  and 
scenery,  none  of  which  have  now  much  interest 
or  reputation.  During  his  visit  to  the  vicinity 
of  Shakespeare's  home  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  son,  who  was  incited  by  the  visit  to  commit 
those  remarkable  literary  forgeries  for  which  he 
is  remembered.  He  imposed  upon  the  elder 
Ireland,  who  published  these  papers  as  genuine 
relics  of  the  past,  and  the/liscovery  of  the  de- 
ception is  said  to  have  shortened  his  life.  Sam- 
uel Ireland  also  published  "Graphic Illustrations 
of  Hogarth"  (1794-,99).— Samuel  William  Hen- 
ry, son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London  in  1777, 
died  there,  April  17, 1835.  He  was  educated  in 
France,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  apprenticed  to  a 
ronveyancer  in  his  native  city.     Having  accom- 


panied his  father  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
noticing  his  enthusiasm  fur  Shakespearean  relics, 
he  forged  a  deed  or  lease  containing  a  pretended 
autograph  of  the  poet,  which  he  stated  he  had 
found  among  some  old  law  papers.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  his  father  believed  this  tale  in- 
duced him  to  manufacture  other  documents  of 
the  same  description;  and  he fiually produced  a 
play  called  "  Vortigern,"  purporting  to  be  by 
Shakespeare.  It  at  first  deceived  many  litte- 
rateurs, and  Sheridan  purchased  it  for  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  where  it  was  produced  with 
John  Kemble  in  the  leading  part ;  but  the  to- 
tal failure  of  the  play,  joined  with  the  attacks 
of  M;doue  and  others,  soon  led  to  a  general  con- 
viction of  young  Ireland's  dishonesty.  "  Vor- 
tigern" and  "  Henry  II.,"  a  similar  production, 
were  printed  in  1799,  and  the  former  was  re- 
published in  1832,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  origi- 
nal forgery.  Being  required  to  show  the  source 
from  which  he  had  derived  the  manuscripts,  he 
at  length  confessed  his  deception,  left  his  father's 
house,  and  abandoned  his  profession.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits,  publishing 
several  novels  which  never  had  much  popularitv, 
"Neglected  Genius,"  a  poem  (1812),  etc.  His 
"  Confessions"  (1805)  contains  a  full  account  of 
his  literarv  forgeries. 

IREN.EUS,'  Saint,  a  Gallic  bishop  of  the  2d 
century.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Pulycarp, 
by  Avhom  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Gaul. 
The  result  of  that  mission  was  the  formation 
of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  of  the 
former  of  which  he  became  a  presbyter,  and  in 
177,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus,  bishop. 
Later  writers  affirm  that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom; but  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians 
claim  no  such  honor  for  him.  He  wrote  in 
Greek  a  work  against  the  Gnostics  and  Ya- 
lentinians,  the  original  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  is  lost ;  but  there  is 
a  very  ancient  Latin  translation  of  it,  which  is 
probably  faithful  in  spite  of  its  uncouthness  and 
barbarism.  The  best  edition  of  the  Adversus 
IL >  rc*es  is  that  of  Harvey  (Cambridge,  1857). 
The  best  edition  of  the  Greek  fragments  is  that 
of  Pfaff  (the  Hague,  1715). 

IRENE,  a  Byzantine  empress,  born  in  Athens 
about  752,  died  on  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  Aug.  15, 
803.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  17  years  of  age, 
when  her  beauty  and  genius  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  emperor  Constantine  Y.  Copro- 
nymus,  who  destined  her  to  be  the  wife  of  his  son 
and  heir  Leo.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  royal  splendor  at  Constantinople  in  769. 
Obliged  by  her  husband  to  abandon  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  to  which  she  had  been  educated, 
she  however  gained  his  love  and  confidence,  and 
was  appointed  in  his  testament  (780)  to  admin- 
ister the  government  during  the  minority  of 
their  son  Constantine  YL,  then  10  years  of  age. 
She  immediately  manifested  her  zeal  for  the 
restoration  of  images.  For  this  object  she  as- 
sembled a  council  at  Constantinople  in  786, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  garrison  of  the 
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capital.  In  the  following  year  she  called  an- 
other council  at  Nice,  in  which  the  veneration 
of  images  was  declared  agreeable  to  Scripture 
and  reason,  and  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  church.  With  the  iconoclastic  controversy 
is  connected  the  struggle  between  the  mother 
and  the  son  for  the  supremacy.  As  Constautine 
advanced  toward  maturity  he  was  encouraged 
by  his  favorites  to  throw  off  the  maternal  yoke, 
and  planned  the  perpetual  banishment  of  Irene 
to  Sicily.  Her  vigilance  disconcerted  the  pro- 
ject, and,  while  the  two  factions  divided  the 
court,  the  Armenian  guards  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  which  she  exacted  to  herself 
alone,  and  Constantino  became  lawful  empe- 
ror. Irene  was  dismissed  to  a  life  of  solitude 
in  one  of  the  imperial  palaces,  but  her  intrigues 
led  to  the  formation  of  successive  conspiracies 
for  her  restoration.  On  the  return  of  Constan- 
tine  from  an  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
797,  he  was  assailed  in  the  hippodrome  by  assas- 
sins, but  escaped  unhurt,  and  fled  to  Phrygia. 
Irene,  having  announced  to  her  friends  that  un- 
less they  should  succeed  in  accomplishing  their 
treason  she  would  reveal  it,  joined  her  son  and 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  capital.  There 
he  was  surprised  by  her  emissaries,  and  stabbed 
in  the  eyes,  though,  according  to  Gibbon,  he 
survived  many  years,  forgotten  by  the  Avorld. 
Irene  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  for  5  years 
ruled  the  empire  with  prudence  and  energy.  In- 
tercourse was  renewed  between  the  Byzantine 
court  and  that  of  Charlemague,  and  she  is  said 
to  have  sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage between  that  emperor  and  herself,  and 
thus  to  unite  the  empires  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.  As  her  golden  chariot  moved  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of  the  4 
white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  patricians 
marching  on  foot.  Most  of  these  patricians  were 
eunuchs,  and  by  one  of  them,  the  great  treasurer 
Nicephorus,  she  was  ensnared  to  her  ruin.  He 
was  secretly  invested  with  the  purple,  and  im- 
mediately arrested  and  banished  Irene  to  the  isle 
of  Lesbos  (802).  There,  deprived  of  all  means 
of  subsistence,  she  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
spinning,  and  died  of  grief  within  a  year.  Her 
protection  of  image  worship  has  caused  her  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  saints  in  the  Greek  calendar. 
IRETON,  Henry,  son-in-law  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, born  in  1610,  died  in  the  camp  before 
Limerick,  Nov.  15,  1651.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  Nottinghamshire,  and 
having  been  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Ox- 
ford, commenced  reading  for  the  law ;  but  his 
studies  being  interrupted  by  the  civil  war,  he 
joined  the  parliamentary  army.  Having  in 
1646  married  Bridget  Cromwell,  Oliver's  eldest 
daughter,  he  was  through  his  father-in-law's 
influence  appointed  captain  of  horse,  and  soon 
afterward  colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped.  Ireton  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  signed  the  death  warrant. 
Under  the  protectorate  Cromwell  made  him 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  in  which  capacity  he 


acted  with  much  administrative  vigor,  and  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  the  island  to  obedience. 
He  died  of  the  plague.  His  body  was  carried 
to  London,  and,  after  lying  in  state  at  Somerset 
house,  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
in  Westminster  abbey.  On  the  restoration  his 
remains  were  exhumed,  exposed  on  a  gibbet, 
and  burned  by  the  hangman  at  ■Tyburn.  The 
royalists  denounced  him  as  dark,  treacherous, 
and  hypocritical;  his  friends  eulogized  his  sanc- 
tity and  ability.  A  pension  of  £2,000  from  the 
estates  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  he  had 
refused  in  his  lifetime,  was  settled  by  the  com- 
monwealth on  his  widow,  son,  and  4  daughters. 

IRIDIUM  (Lat.  iris,  rainbow),. a  metal  so 
named  from  the  colors  exhibited  by  its  solutions ; 
symbol,  Ir. ;  chemical  equivalent,  98.8.  It  was 
discovered  by  Deseotils  in  1S03,  and  by  Smith- 
son  Tennant  in  1804.  It  occurs  native  with 
osmium,  platinum,  and  rhodium,  in  alloys  of 
various  proportions  of  these  metals.  An  alloy 
of  j  platinum  and  §  iridium  has  been  met  with 
in  octahedral  crystals  whiter  than  platinum,  and 
of  specific  gravity  22.66.  When  native  plati- 
num is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
black  scales  remain  behind,  which  are  compos- 
ed of  iridium  and  osmium.  These  metals  may 
then  be  separated  by  one  of  the  methods  in  use, 
and  the  iridium  is  obtained  in  a  gray  metallic 
powder,  resembling  spongy  platinum.  This, 
being  infusible  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe, 
and  neither  malleable  nor  ductile,  is  rendered 
hard  and  compact,  so  that  it  can  take  a  good 
polish,  by  moistening  it  with  water,  compress- 
ing it  lightly  at  first  with  filtering  paper,  then 
with  force  in  a  press,  and  finally  calcining  it  at 
a  white  heat.  The  metal  obtained  is  porous, 
of  specific  gravity  not  exceeding  16.  By  strong 
ignition  it  becomes  white  and  brilliant  like 
platinum,  but  is  more  refractory  in  resisting 
the  effects  of  heat  and  of  the  most  powerful 
acid  solvents.  It  Las  been  fused  only  by  a 
large  voltaic  battery.  It  oxidizes  when  heated 
to  redness  with  nitre  or  hydrate  of  potash  ;  it 
may  also  be  made  to  unite  with  chlorine  ;  and 
when  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  it  ab- 
sorbs 1 9.83  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Small  grains  of 
iridium  containing  a  little  platinum  are  picked 
out  from  the  grains  of  the  latter  metal,  and  from 
their  extreme  hardness  are  found  to  answer  an 
excellent  purpose  for  the  nibs  of  gold  pens. 

IRIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
the  sea  god  Thaumas  and  of  the  oceanide  Elec- 
tra,  and  sister  of  the  Harpies.  According  to 
some  writers  she  was  a  virgin ;  others  make 
her  the  wife  of  Zephyrus  and  mother  of  Eros. 
She  was  the  personification  of  the  rainbow,  and 
also  messenger  of  the  gods. 

IRIS,  in  botany,  the  generic  name  of  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  iridacca.'.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
endogenous,  having  no  stem,  but  instead  a 
creeping  rootstock  (rhtzoma),  or  else  a  sort  of 
fiat  tuber  (cormus),  equitant  leaves,  3  stamens, 
and  an  inferior  ovary.  They  are  represented 
equally  in  the  temperate  and  hotter  regions  of 
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the  globe.  Of  the  garden  sorts  of  iris,  the  most 
common  are  the  large  blue-purplish  flower-de- 
luce  (iris  sambucina),  the  white  or  pale  lilac 
(/.  Florentine),  the  golden  yellow  (/.  pseudaco- 
rus),  and  the  dwarf  vernal  (/.  pumila).  These 
have  strong,  fleshy  rootstocks  or  tubers,  run- 
ning just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
pieces  of  these  rhizomes  readily  produce  new 
plants.  In  the  meadows  of  New  England  and 
of  North  America  are  found  the  blue  Hag  (/. 
versicolor)  and  the  prismatic  iris  (/.  Yirginica, 
Linn.)  ;  the  crested  dwarf  iris  (/.  cristata),  a 
very  beautiful  species,  is  found  wild  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky  and  southward.  There 
are  several  species  of  iris  with  bulbous  roots  or 
stems,  and  highly  ornamental,  such  as  the  Span- 
ish iris  (/.  xiphoides)  and  the  Persian  iris  (/.  Per- 
sica),  with  exquisitely  scented  blossoms  of  an 
elegant  pearly  whitish  hue,  admirably  adapted 
to  forcing  in  pots  for  the  drawing  room.  The 
properties  of  the  iris  are  various,  almost  every 
species  possessing  something  intrinsic.  The 
orris  root  of  the  shops  is  the  dried  rootstocks 
of/.  Florentina  ;  the  powder  from  the  roots  of 
7".  pseudacorus  is  used  as  a  snuff,  producing  co- 
pious discharges  from  the  nose  ;  the  root  is  also 
astringent,  and  may  be  employed  in  making  ink 
or  in  dyeing  black ;  the  fresh  juice  of  some  spe- 
cies proves  to  be  cathartic,  and  even  good  in 
curing  dropsies.  The  roots  of  a  Siberian  spe- 
cies (/.  dichotoma),  according  to  Pallas,  are 
eaten  ;  and  Thunberg  affirms  that  the  Hotten- 
tots roast  and  eat  the  roots  of  /.  edulis.  (See 
a'so  Crocus.) 

IRISH  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
which  lies  between  Scotland  on  the  N.,  Eng- 
land on  the  E.,  Wales  on  the  S.,  and  Ireland  on 
the  W.  It  is  between  lat.  53°  40'  and  54°  30' 
N.,  and  long.  3°  and  6°  W.  It  contains  the  isle 
of  Man,  Anglesea,  Holyhead,  and  a  few  islets. 
Carnarvon  and  Morecambe  bays,  and  the  estua- 
ries of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Ribble,  are  its  in- 
lets in  England;  Solway  frith,  Wigtown,  and 
Luce  bays,  in  Scotland;  and  Dundrum,  Carling- 
ford,  Dundalk,  and  Dublin  bays,  in  Ireland. 
The  principal  rivers  flowiug  into  it  from  Great 
Britain  are  the  Esk,  Ribble,  Mersey,  and  Dee; 
from  Ireland,  the  Liffey  and  the  Boyne. 

IRKOOTSK,  or  Irkutsk,  a  government  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  S.  part  of  E.  Siberia,  bor- 
dering on  Mongolia;  area,  507,0S6  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  294,514.  The  Altai  mountains  form  its 
S.  boundary.  The  surface  is  elevated,  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  N.  and  E.  portions  being  from 
2,500  to  3,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  S.  from  1,200 
to  2,000.  It  is  watered  by  the  Angara,  Lena, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  rivers,  and  contains 
Lake  Baikal.  It  is  rich  in  various  minerals, 
among  which  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 
Extensive  forests  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
country,  and  agriculture  is  prosperously  con- 
ducted, barley  and  rye  being  the  principal  crops. 
— Irkootsk,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment and  of  E.  Siberia,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Angara,  about  40  m.  from  its 
source  in  Lake  Baikal;  pop.  in  1857  estimated 


at  20,000.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ushakovka,  a  small  tributary  of  the  An- 
gara, and  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Irkoot 
with  the  latter  river.  It  is  well  built,  paved, 
and  lighted.  The  principal  streets  run  parallel 
with  the  Angara,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  the 
exchange,  the  admiralty  offices  and  dockyards, 
the  governor-general's  palace,  and  various  gov- 
ernment factories  and  workshops  in  which  con- 
victs are  employed.  The  centre  of  the  city  is 
occupied  by  a  handsome  public  square,  on  which 
front  the  houses  of  many  of  the  functionaries, 
and  the  guard  house.  The  school  of  medicine, 
the  gymnasium,  and  the  depot  of  the  Russian 
American  company,  are  fine  and  spacious  edi- 
fices. The  gymnasium  has  a  library  of  5,000 
volumes.  There  are  many  public  schools,  a 
high  school  for  navigation,  a  female  orphan 
school,  a  theatre,  and  a  good  bazaar.  The  city 
is  fortified,  and  has  a  citadel.  It  contains  15 
churches,  and  numerous  convents  and  hospi- 
tals. Nearly  all  the  houses  are  of  wood,  neatly 
planked,  and  painted  yellow  or  gray.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  woollens,  linens,  leather, 
glass,  and  soap.  The  trade  of  Irkootsk  is  im- 
portant, being  estimated  at  $4,000,000  a  year. 
It  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot  between  the 
Chinese  empire  and  European  Russia,  export- 
ing to  the  latter  tea,  rhubarb,  fruits,  porcelain, 
paper,  silk,  &c,  in  exchange  for  various  Euro- 
pean goods.     It  has  a  great  fair  in  June. 

IRON,  the  most  useful  of  all  metals,  and  the 
most  bountifully  provided  in  variety  and  gen- 
eral distribution  of  its  ores.  It  is  applied  to  the 
greatest  number  of  purposes,  and  consumed  in 
larger  quantities  than  all  other  metals  combined. 
The  most  massive  metallic  works  are  made  of 
it,  and  also  the  most  delicate  instruments,  as  the 
hair  springs  of  watches,  in  which  the  metal  at- 
tains a  far  higher  value,  weight  for  weight,  than 
that  of  gold  itself.  No  other  material  is  so  en- 
hanced in  price  by  the  valuable  qualities  im- 
parted to  it  by  labor.  A  bar  of  iron  worth  $5, 
it  is  stated,  is  worth  $10.50  when  made  into 
horse  shoes,  $55  in  the  form  of  needles,  $3,285 
in  penknife  blades,  $29,480  in  shirt  buttons, 
and  $250,000  in  balance  springs  of  watches.  In 
its  pure  form,  called  wrought  iron,  it  is  soft 
and  malleable  when  heated,  and  is  then  beaten 
by  the  hammer  into  any  desired  shape,  rolled 
into  thin  plates,  or  drawn  out  into  fine  wire  of 
the  greatest  tenacity.  Not  only  is  it  ductile 
like  wax  in  this  condition,  but  it  also  possesses 
the  property  of  welding  or  of  uniting  with  an- 
other piece  brought  to  a  white  heat,  and  the 
two  by  beating  become  incorporated  as  if  origi- 
nally but  one.  Combined  with  from  1£  to  5  or 
5^-  per  cent,  of  carbon,  it  is  the  fusible  cast  iron, 
not  malleable,  but  easily  melted  and  susceptible 
of  taking  and  retaining  the  minutest  forms  of 
the  mould.  With  a  proportion  of  carbon  vary- 
ing from  %  to  H  Per  cent,  it  is  steel ;  its  mallea- 
bility and  property  of  welding  are  restored, 
while  it  still  continues  fusible  at  degrees  of  heat 
easily  attained,  and  moreover  possesses  a  new 
property  of  acquiring  any  desired  degree  of 
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hardness  as  it  is  heated  and  chilled  in  the  pro- 
cess of  tempering.  With  these  varieties  of 
qualities,  each  of  which  is  variously  exhibited, 
rendering  the  metal  adapted  to  a  multitude  of 
applications,  giving  it  in  fact  the  valuable  prop- 
erties of  many  metals,  the  uses  of  iron  may 
well  be  innumerable,  and  the  methods  of  work- 
ing it  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  more 
than  a  very  general  notice.  Some  of  the  processes 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  metal,  and 
6ome  of  its  ores  also,  are  described  in  other 
portions  of  this  work  under  their  own  heads; 
and  for  a  portion  of  the  details  omitted  here 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Bloomaey, 
Blowing  Machines,  Foege,  Foundeet,  Fue- 
nace,  Hammee,  Hematite,  Metalluegy,  and 
Steel. — As  observed  in  the  article  Beass,  the 
use  of  this  alloy  or  of  copper  is  believed  to  have 
preceded  that  of  iron.  Yet  in  the  earliest  notices 
of  metals  both  are  mentioned  together;  thus 
Job  xxviii.  2 :  "  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth 
[marginal  reading,  "dust"],  and  brass  is  molten 
out  of  the  stone;"  Gen.  iv.  22:  "Tubal  Cain, 
an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron ;"  Deut.  viii.  9  :  "  a  land  whose  stones  are 
iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  may  est  dig 
brass."  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  iron  in 
the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
some  of  the  references  indicate  very  clearly 
that  the  metal  was  the  same  as  our  iron,  and 
worked  in  furnaces.  In  Jer.  xv.  12,  the  ques- 
tion, "  Shall  iron  break  the  northern  iron  and 
the  steel  ?"  seems  to  imply  an  acquaintance  with 
the  excellent  quality  of  iron  and  probably  of  steel, 
for  which  the  ores  of  Chalybia  on  the  borders 
of  the  Euxine,  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  were 
famous  in  ancient  times.  The  word  translated 
steel,  however,  is  elsewhere  translated  brass. 
From  other  evidences  the  use  of  iron  is  traced 
back  to  very  remote  periods.  Wilkinson  states 
that,  according  to  the  Arundelian  marbles,  iron 
was  known  188  years  before  the  Trojan  war 
(about  1370  B.  O).  Its  use  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer (Iliad,  xxiii.  261,  and  Odyssey,  ix.  391),  the 
descriptions  seeming  to  be  especially  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  malleable  iron  ;  but  cast 
iron  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients.  Thrasyllus,  as  Wilkinson  also  states, 
supposed  that  iron  was  known  before  the  Trojan 
war,  or  indeed  114  years  previous  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Troy  (1537  B.  O).  "  Iron  and  copper 
mines  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which 
were  worked  in  old  times  ;  and  the  monuments 
of  Thebes,  and  even  the  tombs  about  Memphis, 
dating  more  than  4,000  years  ago,  represent 
butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  around  bar 
of  metal  attached  to  their  apron,  which  from 
its  blue  color  can  only  be  steel ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  bronzed  and  iron  weapons 
in  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.,  one  painted  red. 
the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  both  having 
been  used  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same  period.  In 
Ethiopia  iron  was  much  more  abundant  than  in 
Egypt."  ("  Ancient  Egyptians,"  vol.  ii.  p.  155.) 
From  the  high  value  attached  to  iron  in  the  al- 
lusions to  it  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  would 


appear  to  have  been  extremely  rare ;  yet  in 
Sparta,  at  about  the  time  of  Homer,  it  must  have 
been  abundant ;  for  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
the  Spartans  were  restricted  to  its  use  for  coins, 
and  gold  and  silver  were  not  allowed  to  be  in- 
troduced for  this  purpose.  Yet  some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  its  value  at  that  time  by  the  asser- 
tion of  Plutarch,  that  it  required  a  cart  drawn 
by  two  oxen  to  carry  the  small  sum  of  10  mina?. 
In  the  time  of  iEschylus  (born  525  B.  C.)  the 
Chalybes  were  famous  workers  in  iron,  and 
Chalybia  was  called  the  mother  of  iron.  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  the  locality  and  the  method  of 
working  the  ores,  in  his  treatise  upon  hearing; 
see  also  his  "Meteorology,"  iv.  6.  With  the 
Greeks  chalyos  became  the  name  for  the  best 
of  steel,  and  the  term  is  still  applied  in  our 
own  language  to  ferruginous  waters  and  medi- 
cinal preparations.  Strabo,  writing  about  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  era, 
speaks  of  the  iron  mines  of  Chalcis  and  Eubcea 
as  being  almost  exhausted  by  the  extensive  min- 
ing operations  of  the  Athenians.  He  also  men- 
tions iron  being  brought  from  Great  Britain, 
and  speaks  of  the  mines  of  Elba,  famous  to  this 
day,  then  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  blaz- 
ing fires  of  its  iron  works,  iEthalia.  Karsten 
supposes  these  mines  had  been  worked  full  700 
years  B.  C,  and  that  the  ancient  Britons  knew 
how  to  work  iron  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pliny  the  Elder  devotes  a  chap- 
ter of  his  work  on  natural  history  (lib.  xxxiv. 
39)  to  an  account  of  iron,  its  uses  and  manu- 
facture. He  speaks  of  an  iron  statue  of  Her- 
cules by  Alcon  at  Thebes,  and  bowls  of  iron  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  at  Rome  ;  of  different  quali- 
ties suited  to  different  purposes ;  of  some  fur- 
naces producing  bars,  and  others  metal  which 
was"  cast  (?)  into  anvils  and  hammer  heads  ;  and 
mentions  the  mines  of  Elba,  the  Serican  iron, 
the  Parthian  and  the  Norican.  The  last,  from 
some  part  of  the  country  now  included  in  Aus- 
tria, Styria,  and  Carinthia,  is  also  alluded  to  by 
Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  712),  in  the  line :  Durior  et 
Jerro,  quod  Noricus  excoquit  ignis.  Pliny  wras 
aware  of  the  magnetic  property  of  iron,  and 
speaks  of  an  iron  statue  of  Arsinofi,  sister  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  suspend  in  a  temple  by  the  equilibrium  of 
several  magnets  acting  against  gravity.  It  is 
not  probable  from  these  accounts  that  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  the  knowledge  of  cast  iron ;  and 
whether  they  made  steel  or  wrought  iron  by 
their  processes  was,  as  Karsten  supposes,  a  mat- 
ter of  chance.  Some,  however,  believe  that 
the  ancient  descriptions  indicate  the  manufac- 
ture of  cast  iron,  and  a  small  cast  iron  statue  of 
Hercules  is  stated  by  Count  de  Caylus  to  have 
been  found  in  the  museum  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  3d  or  4th  century  B.  C.  But 
if  this  be  so,  it  was  most  likely  an  accidental  pro- 
duct of  the  wrought  iron  process.  The  methods 
in  use  by  the  ancients  were  without  doubt  sim- 
ilar to  these  now  practised  by  the  rude  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  whose  customs  change  little 
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in  the  lapse  of  ages.  By  these  the  rich  ores  are 
deoxidized  in  open  fires,  into  which  the  air  is 
hlown  by  hand  bellows.  Homer  speaks  of  the 
furnace  in  which  the  shield  of  Achilles  was 
forged  as  being  blown  by  20  pairs  of  bellows. 
The  small  quantity  of  iron  ore  laid  upon  the 
coals  is  reduced,  and  the  reduced  metal  collects 
together  to  form  a  loop,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
operation  this  is  taken  out  and  hammered  upon 
an  anvil,  the  impurities  separating  in  a  semi- 
fluid cinder. — During  the  first  7  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  the  manufacture  of  iron  attracted 
little  attention.  In  the  early  part  of  the  8th 
century  the  mines  of  Styria  (the  Noricum  of  the 
Romans)  and  the  Erzgebirge  were  opened;  and 
in  the  9th  century  the  manufacture  was  spread 
further  north,  and  also  into  Bohemia.  It  thence 
spread  into  other  countries ;  and  ancient  slag 
heaps  have  been  met  with  and  described  in  so 
many  places,  as  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  at 
Rouen,  Dieppe,  &c,  in  France,  and  in  Silesia, 
overgrown  with  trees  6  centuries  old,  that  it  is 
certain  the  manufacture  direct  from  the  ores 
must  have  been  very  generally  practised  through- 
out Europe.  Yet  improvements  in  the  processes 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  very  slowly, 
though  both  iron  and  steel  were  most  skilfully 
worked  into  various  articles  in  Holland.  Fur- 
naces called  Stiickofen,  the  fourneaux  a  masse 
of  the  French,  of  unknown  origin,  were  in  use. 
These  were  about  10  feet  high,  and  were  charged 
with  ore  and  coal  at  the  top,  in  alternate  layers 
in  the  larger  furnaces.  The  blast  was  introduc- 
ed below,  and  the  slag  was  drawn  off  with  more 
or  less  cast  iron  attached  to  it.  But  the  chief 
portion  of  the  iron,  collected  in  a  mass  or  Stuck, 
remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace ;  this  was 
metallic  iron  more  or  less  steely  by  absorption 
of  carbon,  and  accompanied  with  liquid  cast  iron. 
A  furnace  of  this  kind  was  not  adapted  for  lean 
ores ;  and  a  new  form  was  introduced,  first  it  is 
supposed  on  the  Rhine,  which  by  greater  height 
(20  to  25  feet)  allowed  the  earthy  portion  of 
poor  ores  to  melt  down  in  glassy  cinders,  and 
flow  out  at  the  bottom.  These  furnaces  were 
called  Flussofen  or  Blauqfen.  They  differed 
from  the  blast  furnaces,  which  succeeded  them, 
by  a  greater  drawing  in  of  the  lower  portion 
called  the  crucible  or  hearth,  and  in  being  en- 
tirely closed  all  around  this  portion  except  a 
small  circular  aperture,  which  was  kept  shut, 
and  only  opened  at  the  time  of  running  off"  the 
metal  or  cinder.  With  these  furnaces  cast  iron 
was  first  regularly  made.  The  earliest  notices 
of  this  production  are  of  guns  being  cast  in  one 
piece  in  the  15th  century,  and  of  iron  stoves 
cast  in  Alsace  in  1490.  Yet  George  Agricola, 
in  his  work  Be  BeMetallica  (1550),  which  con- 
tains the  first  treatise  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  makes  no  mention  of  this  form  of 
furnace,  although  he  describes  the  Stuckofen, 
and  the  open  fire  or  low  furnaces  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  bloomary  or  Catalan  forge.  The  high 
blast  furnace  was  the  next  improvement,  and  a 
necessary  result  of  increasing  the  height  and 
capacity  of  the  Flussofen.    The  invention  is 


attributed  to  the  Belgians  or  "Walloons,  and  was 
introduced  into  England,  it  is  believed,  not  be- 
fore 1558,  although  cannon  were  made  there 
of  cast  iron  by  John  Owen  in  1535,  and  by 
Ralph  Hoge  in  1540.  The  new  smelting  fur- 
naces were  soon  found  to  be  well  adapted  for 
working  over  the  rich  cinders  of  the  old  Roman 
and  Danish  forges ;  and  in  the  forest  of  Dean 
these  were  dug  up  in  such  abundance,  often 
from  beneath  forests  of  oak.  that  they  continued 
to  keep  in  operation,  it  is  computed,  some  20 
blast  furnaces  for  200  years.  Other  European 
countries  slowly  adopted  this  great  improve- 
ment. Even  the  Flussofen  was  not  introduced 
into  Saxony  till  1550,  and  high  blast  furnaces 
not  till  a  century  later  in  this  iron  district  or  in 
Brandenburg;  in  Silesia  not  indeed  till  1721, 
after  their  adoption  in  North  America.  In 
England  the  most  rapid  progress  continued  to 
be  made  in  the  manufacture.  About  the  year 
1600  from  2  to  3  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made  in 
a  day  from  a  single  charcoal  furnace.  In  1612  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Simon  Sturtevant  for 
smelting  iron  with  bituminous  coal ;  and  the 
next  year  another  patent  for  the  same  purpose 
to  John  Ravenson,  who  professed  that  he  could 
make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  with  a  ton  of  coal. 
Dudley  was  more  successful  with  his  patent, 
obtained  in  1619 ;  but  his  success  excited  oppo- 
sition, his  patent  was  taken  away,  and  his  works 
destroyed.  More  than  a  century  passed  away 
before  this  important  improvement  was  finally 
established.  The  progress  of  the  manufacture 
and  business  will  be  again  referred  to  in  treat- 
ing the  statistics  of  iron  under  the  head  of  Iron 
Manufacture.  In  1760,  the  coke  furnaces  from 
their  increased  size  requiring  more  blast  than 
could  be  afforded  by  the  wooden  bellows  in  use, 
Smeaton  constructed  for  the  Carron  iron  works 
in  Scotland  blowing  cylinders  of  cast  iron.  In 
1778  they  were  in  general  use,  and  commonly 
impelled  by  steam  engines,  the  application  of 
which  to  this  manufacture  greatly  contributed 
to  its  extension.  In  1784  was  patented  the 
puddling  process,  invented  by  Henry  Cort,  in 
which  pig  iron  is  rapidly  and  economically  con- 
verted into  wrought  iron  by  separating  the  car- 
bon and  removing  other  impurities.  The  value 
of  this  invention  was  soon  proved  to  be  incal- 
culable, but  the  inventor  was  poorly  compen- 
sated. (See  Cort.)  The  next  important  inven- 
tion was  the  hot  blast,  first  applied  to  the 
Muirkirk  furnaces  by  Mr.  Neilson.  Dr.  Ure 
gives  the  date  of  this  as  1827,  and  of  the  patent 
1828.  In  other  English  works  the  patent  is 
often  referred  to  the  year  1824.  Alexander 
("  Report  on  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,"  p.  62) 
says  the  patent  was  enrolled  in  March,  1829,  and 
quotes  a  letter  written  by  the  inventor  to  Mr. 
Telford,  referring  to  this  date.  Neilson  was  more 
successful  than  Cort  in  securing  to  himself  the 
benefit  of  his  discovery ;  as  damages  for  the  in- 
fringement of  his  patent  by  the  Gartsherrie  iron 
works  in  Scotland  he  received  a  check  from  the 
proprietors  on  the  bank  of  England  for  £150,- 
000.    Until  1837  the  hot  blast  oven  was  heated 
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by  a  separate  and  independent  fire,  and  the 
economy  of  fuel  incident  to  its  use,  though  very 
considerable,  was  reduced  by  that  consumed  in 
this  fire.  At  this  time  M.  Faber  du  Four,  di- 
rector of  the  royal  iron  works  at  "Wasseralfin- 
gen  in  Wilrtemberg,  perfected  his  method  of 
applying  the  waste  gases  that  escaped  from  the 
top  of  the  furnace  to  heating  the  blast,  and  also 
to  generating  steam  for  the  engine,  an  improve- 
ment that  has  proved  of  great  importance  to  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  which,  first  successfully 
introduced  in  anthracite  furnaces  by  0.  E.  Det- 
mold  in  1841,  has  since  been  applied  to  nearly 
all  iron  furnaces,  saving  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton 
in  fuel;  but  in  Great  Britain  it  is  comparatively 
little  appreciated.  The  last  great  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  is  the  use  of  anthracite  for 
fuel.  This  was  attempted  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1820  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Penn.,  where  a  fur- 
nace was  built  specially  for  this  purpose  by  some 
members  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  com- 
pany (see  Johnson's  "Notes  on  the  Use  of  An- 
thracite in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,"  1841,  p.  13) ; 
also  in  1827  at  Kingston,  Mass.  (see  Anthra- 
cite, vol.  i.  p.  646);  and  in  1827-8  at  Vizelle 
on  the  borders  of  France  and  Switzerland.  The 
extensive  experiments  made  at  the  last  named 
place  are  fully  detailed  in  the  Annates  cles  mines, 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  3d  series,  and  an  account  de- 
rived from  this  source  is  also  given  of  them  by 
Johnson.  In  Dec.  1833,  the  Rev.  Frederic  W. 
Geisenhainer  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn.,  after  ex- 
perimenting on  the  treatment  of  anthracite 
with  the  hot  blast,  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
same;  and  in  1835  he  made  iron  in  a  small 
stack  near  Pottsville,  which  he  had  erected  for 
the  purpose,  the  first  no  doubt  made  with  hot 
blast.  In  1837  Mr.  George  Crane  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
same  object  in  "Wales,  applied  for  letters  patent 
in  the  United  States ;  but  he  failed  to  establish 
his  claims,  and  after  several  years'  litigation 
bought  of  the  executors  of  Dr.  Geisenhainer 
(who  had  died  in  1838)  the  right  to  use  the  pa- 
tent that  had  already  been  issued  to  him.  He 
then  patented  a  trivial  improvement  in  the  pro- 
cess; but  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Geisenhainer  made 
the  right  public,  and  hence  anthracite  has  been 
freely  used  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  without  patent  charges  or  fees. 
The  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  has  been 
carried  in  Great  Britain  and  -other  countries 
will  be  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  the  statistics 
of  the  trade. — It  is  not  known  when  or  where 
iron  was  first  made  in  the  United  States ;  but 
the  attention  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  British 
colonies  was  very  early  directed  to  the  iron 
ores  which  they  met  with.  Salmon  states,  on 
the  authority  of  Beverly's  "History  of  Vir- 
ginia" ("  Modern  History,"  1746,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
439  and  4G8),  that  "  an  iron  work  was  set  up 
at  Falling  Creek  in  James  river,  where  they 
found  the  iron  ore  good,  and  had  near  brought 
that  work  to  perfection.  The  iron  proved  rea- 
»onably  good ;  but  before  they  got  into  the  body 


of  the  mine  the  people  were  cut  off  in  that  fa- 
tal massacre  [of  March,  1622],  and  the  project 
has  never  been  set  on  foot  since  until  of  late ; 
but  it  has  not  had  its  full  trial."  Salmon  also 
refers  to  the  representations  of  the  board  of 
trade  to  the  house  of  commons  in  1732,  as  con- 
taining notices  of  the  ironworks  in  operation  in 
New  England.  This  and  other  manufactures 
were  at  that  early  day  regarded  with  great  jeal- 
ousy by  the  merchants  of  London.  Col.  Shute, 
"  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,"  bad  stated 
to  the  board,  "  that  there  had  been  for  many 
years  some  iron  works  in  that  province,  which 
had  afforded  the  people  iron  for  some  of  their 
necessary  occasions ;  but  that  the  iron  import- 
ed from  Great  Britain  was  esteemed  much  the 
best,  and  wholly  used  by  the  shipping;  that  the 
iron  works  of  that  province  were  not  able  to 
supply  the  20th  part  of  what  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  country."  Gov.  Belcher  also 
stated,  "  that  there  are  several  forges  for  mak- 
ing bar  iron,  and  some  furnaces  for  cast  iron  (or 
hollow  ware),  and  one  slitting  mill,  the  under- 
taker whereof  carries  on  the  manufacture  of 
nails."  Col.  Dunbar,  surveyor-general  of  his 
majesty's  woods,  sent  to  the  board  on  June  4, 

1731,  samples  of  edged  tools  made  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  his  letter  he  said :  "  They  have  6  fur- 
naces and  19  forges  for  making  iron  in  New  Eng- 
land." The  governor  of  Rhode  Island  informed 
the  board  :  "  There  are  iron  mines  there,  though 
not  a  fourth  part  of  iron  enough  to  serve  their 
own  use ;"  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  sort  of 
manufacture  set  up  there.  A  letter  "from  a 
considerable  merchant  of  New  England  "  also 
speaks  of  iron  mines  wrought  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  plantations,  "and  turned  to  a 
good  account;  for  they  make  many  of  their 
own  edged  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry." 
These  mines  were  probably  of  bog  ores,  and  situ- 
ated near  the  coast ;  for  from  other  sources  it 
appears  tnat  a  blast  furnace  was  built  in  1702  by 
Lambert  Despard  at  the  outlet  of  Mattakeeset 
pond  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  and  a  number 
more  were  afterward  set  in  operation  to  work 
the  bog  ores  of  that  district.  Their  operations 
are  described  in  the  "  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,"  1804,  by  James 
Thacher,  M.D.,  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the 
manufacture.  Alexander  gives  the  year  1715 
as  the  epoch  of  furnaces  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  states  that  in  1717  iron 
was  exported  to  England,  and  in  1719  an  act 
was  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  rolling  or  slitting  mills  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  which  act  was  finally  passed  in 
1750.  About  the  year  1724  Gov."  Spotswood 
of  Virginia  had  a  furnace  for  making  iron  above 
the  falls  of  the  Rappahannock  river,  noticed  by 
Hugh  Jones  in  his  "Present  Condition  of  Vir- 
ginia," published  at  that  time.  Gov.  Spots- 
wood  founded  a  town  called  Germanna,  and 
regarded  himself  as  the  first  person  who  had 
erected  a  regular  furnace  in  the  United  States. 
See  also  "  Byrd's  Progress  to  the  Mines,"  in 

1732,  which,  with  Jones's  work  above  refer- 
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red  to,  is  noticed  in  Howe's  "Historical  Col- 
lections of  Virginia"  (1845),  pp.  475  and  476. 
— Pure  iron  is  a  bluish  gray  metal,  suscepti- 
ble of  a  high  polish,  of  granular,  crystalline,  or 
fibrous  structure,  and  when  exhibiting  the  last 
breaking  with  a  hackly  fracture.  It  is  remark- 
ably ductile,  of  greater  tenacity  than  any  other 
substance,  of  hardness  4.5,  and  of  specific  grav- 
ity 7.3  to  7.8.  Its  chemical  equivalent  is  28. 
It  tends  to  crystallize,  when  long  kept  at  a  red 
heat,  in  cubes  and  octahedrons.  When  heated 
to  a  high  degree  of  redness,  the  separate  parti- 
cles agglutinate  and  form  a  spongy  mass ;  this 
occurs  as  they  are  revived  in  the  process  of  re- 
ducing its  ores,  and  on  tliis  property  the  methods 
of  obtaining  it  direct  from  the  ore  in  part  de- 
pend. At  very  high  temperatures  the  reduced 
metal  however,  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbon, 
combines  with  this  element,  and  then  assumes 
the  brittle  and  fusible  character  of  cast  iron,  a 
compound  which  melts  at  various  degrees  of  tem- 
perature according  to  the  qualities  and  propor- 
tions of  foreign  matters  it  may  contain,  but  rang- 
ing, according  to  Scheerer,  from  1500°  to  1700° 
C,  while  that  of  iron  by  the  same  authority  is 
2100°  C,  and  that  of  steel  from  1750°  to  1850° 
C.  Iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  becomes 
itself  magnetic  by  induction  ;  but  if  pure  it  loses 
its  polarity  when  removed  from  the  magnet. 
Steel  that  has  once  acquired  the  property  re- 
tains it  permanently  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Cast  iron  also  exhibits  a  susceptibility  to  mag- 
netism ;  but  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule 
has  been  observed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Detmold  of  New 
York,  in  the  very  large  crystals  of  the  pig  metal 
produced  by  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company  from 
Franklinite,  and  containing  a  maximum  quantity 
of  carbon  and  considerable  manganese.  Iron 
slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  moist  air  and  from 
water,  if  carbonic  acid  be  present,  and  a  film  of 
oxide,  called  iron  rust,  which  always  contains 
some  ammonia,  forms  upon  its  surface;  and 
this  film  admitting  the  passage  of  air,  the  pro- 
cess rapidly  goes  on  beneath  the  scale.  This 
injurious  effect  may  be  prevented  by  placing  in 
contact  with  the  iron  a  more  positive  metal,  as 
zinc.  (See  Galvanized  Ieox.)  It  is  hastened 
by  contact  with  a  more  negative  metal,  as  lead 
or  copper;  hence  the  rapid  rusting  of  iron  posts, 
<Xrc,  secured  in  lead  sockets,  and  the  corrosion 
of  steam  pipes  furnished  with  collars  or  other 
attachments  of  lead  or  copper.  Even  the  car- 
bon in  cast  iron  acts  as  a  negative  element, 
and  causes  some  qualities  of  cast  iron  to  corrode 
rapidly  in  sea  water  and  become  converted  into 
graphite,  the  iron  chiefly  going  off  in  solution. 
When  iron  long  kept  under  water  is  reduced  to 
powder,  it  tends  to  become  red  hot  and  ignite 
combustible  substances  in  contact  with  it.  Par- 
ticles scraped  from  a  corroded  gun  barrel  have 
been  observed  to  ignite  the  paper  in  which  they 
were  wrapped.  The  French  chemist  Lemary 
observed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1670  the  ten- 
dency of  moistened  particles  of  iron  to  ignite. 
Iron  is  readily  dissolved  in  dilute  acids,  hydro- 
gen escaping  from  the  decomposed  water  ;  but 


if  the  surface  of  pure  iron  be  first  oxidized,  it 
is  brought  into  the  condition  called  passive  by 
Schonbein,  who  has  particularly  investigated 
the  phenomenon,  and  it  may  then  be  kept  for 
any  time  in  nitric  acid  and  various  saline  solu- 
tions without  change.  Iron  burns  rapidly  in  the 
open  air  at  a  high  temperature,  as  seen  in  the 
particles  struck  off  by  the  hammer  from  a  heated 
mass  upon  the  anvil;  and  when  the  spongy 
mass  of  pure  iron  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
oxide  by  hydrogen  at  a  heat  below  redness  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  at 
ordinary  temperature.  The  structure  of  malle- 
able iron  is  liable  to  undergo  changes  by  move- 
ment of  its  particles  induced  by  constant  jarring 
motion  or  other  causes,  so  that  its  strength  is 
materially  affected.  Naturally  of  granular  tex- 
ture, iron  is  made  fibrous  and  tough  as  it  is 
wrought  under  the  hammer.  But  however 
strong  it  may  be  made,  constant  use  accompanied 
with  a  jarring  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  car  axles, 
causes  its  particles  to  return  to  their  crystalline 
condition  and  the  mass  to  become  brittle.  Hol- 
low axles,  as  discovered  by  Mr.  Connel,  an  Eng- 
lish engineer,  are  not  liable  to  this  change,  and 
moreover  have  the  advantage  of  greater  strength 
with  less  weight.  A  large  anchor  that  had 
been  stored  at  Woolwich  dock  more  than  100 
years,  supposed  to  be  made  of  strong  iron,  wa9 
recently  broken  with  great  ease  in  testing  it, 
the  fracture  presenting  large  crystals.  The 
change  in  this  case  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
duced by  magnetic  influences,  the  iron  remain- 
ing long  in  the  same  position.  Iron  is  affected 
in  the  same  way  by  repeated  heating  and  sud- 
den cooling.  Wrought  iron  furnace  bars  lose 
their  strength  also  by  continual  use ;  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  in  working  bars  of  the  metal 
under  the  hammer,  a  few  blows  struck  upon 
any  part  of  the  bar  that  has  cooled  down  to  a 
low  red  heat  will  sometimes  entirely  change 
the  texture  of  this  part. — Several  qualities  of 
malleable  iron  are  known  in  commerce.  The 
pure  metal  is  very  rare,  carbon  being  always 
present,  and  generally  some  other  foreign  sub- 
stances, as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silicon,  arsenic, 
&c,  that  injuriously  affect  its  quality.  The 
nearest  approach  to  purity  in  which  it  is  obtain- 
ed is  in  the  fine  wires  used  for  pianoforte  cords 
and  the  fine  teeth  of  mill  cards.  The  old  cards 
furnish  the  best  source  of  pure  iron  for  chemical 
purposes.  The  various  qualities  of  malleable 
iroR  are  designated  as  strong  iron,  red  short, 
and  cold  short,  of  all  which  there  are  varieties. 
The  first  may  be  worked  hot  and  cold  without 
risk  of  fracture,  and  is  applied  to  purposes  re- 
quiring the  greatest  strength,  as  the  harder  va- 
rieties for  chain  cables,  boiler  plates,  &c,  and 
the  softer  and  more  ductile  for  horse  shoes  and 
nails,  wire,  &c.  Red  short  iron  is  brittle  at  a 
red  heat,  a  quality  commonly  due  to  the  presence 
of  sulphur.  Three  parts  of  the  latter  in  10,000 
are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  welding  property 
of  iron.  Cold  short  iron  is  brittle  when  cold, 
though  it  may  work  well  while  hot.  This  ef- 
fect is  commonly  caused  by  the  presence  of 
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phosphorus.  Silicon  also  has  a  similar  ten- 
dency, and  iron  containing  much  of  it  is  of  a 
crystalline  structure  and  very  weak.  These 
various  qualities  render  it  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence to  try  the  iron,  before  selecting  it  for 
special  uses,  by  several  tests,  as  by  working 
it  under  the  hammer  at  different  temperatures, 
bending  it  hot  and  cold,  nicking  it  with  the 
cold  chisel  under  different  conditions,  &c.  Mal- 
leable iron  begins  to  acquire  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  steel — hardness  induced  by  tempering — 
with  less  than  -£-  per  cent,  of  carbon.  With 
0.6  per  cent,  the  character  is  decidedly  steely, 
especially  if  the  iron  be  of  poor  quality.  Good 
steel  commonly  contains  1  to  1.5  per  cent,  of 
carbon  ;  with  1.75  per  cent,  it  can  be  weld- 
ed only  with  great  difficulty ;  and  with  2  per 
cent,  it  cannot  be  worked  under  the  hammer — 
the  metal  is  in  fact  cast  iron.  The  maximum 
percentage  of  carbon  which  iron  can  be  made 
to  dissolve  was  found  by  Karsten  to  be  5.3  per 
per  cent.,  and  this  probably  constitutes  a  defi- 
nite compound  of  4  atoms  of  iron  with  1  atom 
of  carbon.  The  product  is  silvery  white,  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  brittle,  of  laminated  struc- 
ture, of  easy  fusion,  and  very  fluid  when  melted. 
It  is  a  product  of  perfect  reduction  and  carbon- 
ization, effected  when  the  furnace  works  well, 
and  produces  a  cinder  free  from  iron.  Another 
variety  of  white  cast  iron  is  produced  when  the 
furnace  is  overcharged  with  ore  and  the  reduc- 
tion is  incomplete,  as  appears  from  the  black, 
heavy,  ferruginous  cinder.  This  variety  con- 
tains a  smaller  amount  of  carbon,  and  its  prop- 
erties of  brittleness  and  hardness  are  such  that 
it  is  not  used  for  remelting  or  for  foundery  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  adapted  only  for  conversion  into 
wrought  iron ;  it  is  hence  known  as  forge  pig, 
and  also  as  high  iron  and  white  iron.  When 
fused  cast  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly 
from  a  high  temperature,  the  carbon  tends  to 
separate  from  its  chemical  union  with  the  iron, 
and  becomes  visible  in  the  form  of  black  span- 
gles, which  are  graphite,  disseminated  through 
the  mass.  This  is  variously  exhibited  in  differ- 
ent qualities  of  cast  iron,  and  those  most  re- 
markable for  this  conspicuous  form  of  carbon 
are  in  consequence  of  it  of  a  dark  graj-  color. 
These  are  produced  when  the  furnace  is  work- 
ing at  high  temperatures  and  with  largo  com- 
bustion of  fuel,  and  running  the  most  perfect 
glassy  cinder.  Several  varieties  are  recognized, 
and  they  are  designated  as  foundery  irons  from 
their  being  the  best  adapted  for  castings;  they 
are  also  known  as  Nos.  1  and  2  and  gray  irons. 
Many  of  them  are  so  remarkable  for  their  soft- 
ness as  sometimes  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and 
some  pigs,  especially  of  No.  2  iron,  are  so  strong 
as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  break  them  by  the 
heaviest  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer.  Between 
the  gray  and  white  qualities  are  the  mottled  irons, 
which  consist  of  the  two  former  intimately  inter- 
mixed, but  yet  in  distinct  grains.  The  properties 
of  these  are  intermediate  between  the  white  and 
gray  irons,  but  approach  more  nearly  those  of 
the  former,  and  the  lighter  in  shade  they  are  tha 


harder  and  less  tough.  How  far  the  very  great 
differences  in  the  qualities  of  cast  iron  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  slightly  different  proportions 
of  carbon  present  is  far  from  being  understood, 
and  no  certain  methods  are  yet  known  by  which 
the  proportions  of  carbon  can  be  determined 
with  exactness,  when  this  occurs  chemically 
combined  with  the  iron.  Nor  has  it  been  found 
practicable  in  the  manufacture  to  produce  just 
such  qualities  of  iron  as  may  be  desirable  in  all 
cases,  though  within  certain  limits  the  founder 
possesses  a  decided  control  over  the  nature  of 
the  products.  But  individual  furnaces  or  those 
of  the  same  localities  are  generally  distinguished 
by  marked  peculiarities  of  their  iron,  owing  it 
may  be  to  peculiarities  in  their  ores  or  fuel, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  elsewhere.  A  strik- 
ing example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  "  Scotch  pig," 
a  weak  foundery  iron,  but  very  soft  and  run- 
ning very  fluid — qualities  which  render  it  of 
great  value  to  mix  with  other  irons.  This  iron, 
being  largely  and  cheaply  produced  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  is  imported  in  immense  quanti- 
ties into  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  almost 
every  foundery,  not  merely  along  the  seaboard, 
but  throughout  the  interior  even  as  far  as  De- 
troit and  Chicago.  Better  and  more  valuable 
qualities  of  pig  iron  are  produced  in  the  United 
States,  but  none  in  large  quantity  of  which 
the  character  is  so  uniform  and  well  known ; 
for  this  reason  Scotch  pig  has  been  made  the 
standard  by  which  the  price  of  iron  is  quoted. 
Dark  gray  irons  of  great  strength  are  made  in 
many  of  the  hematite  charcoal  furnaces  of  the 
United  States,  anM  of  late  years  in  those  also 
using  anthracite.  They  are  the  most  valuable 
qualities,  but  they  cost  more  fuel  and  involve  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time  in  the  production 
than  the  high  irons,  and  the  latter  may  moreover 
be  obtained  from  poor  ores  and  mineral  fuel  that 
will  not  make  the  best  gray  iron. — The  qualities 
of  cast  iron  are  variously  affected  by  foreign  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  combination  with  the 
iron,  and  from  some  of  which,  as  phosphorus  and 
silicon,  the  metal  is  probably  never  entirely 
free.  Phosphorus,  while  it  renders  iron  brittle, 
imparts  fluidity  to  the  cast  metal,  and  in  small 
quantity  is  beneficial  for  fine  ornamental  castings, 
in  which  great  strength  is  not  important.  (See 
Bog  Ore.)  Silicon  is  contained  in  largest  quan- 
tity in  foundery  iron,  and  its  effect  is  to  lessen 
the  tenacity  of  the  articles  made  from  it.  Man- 
ganese tends  to  produce  high  irons,  and  those 
of  laminated  structure  generally  owe  this  prop- 
erty to  its  presence  in  the  ore.  Bar  iron  is  ren- 
dered harder  by  it,  and  better  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  The  oxides  of  the  two  sub- 
stances have  intimate  relations  with  and  replace 
each  other  in  ores,  possibly  also  the  substances 
themselves.  Titanium  renders  iron  more  diffi- 
cult to  fuse,  and  its  presence  in  the  ores  seriously 
interferes  with  their  reduction.  It  does  not 
appear  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  iron, 
nor  to  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  its  quality ; 
possibly  it  increases  its  hardness. — Iron  exhib- 
its the  appearance  of  great  closeness  of  texture, 
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and  in  density  it  ranks  among  the  most  solid 
bodies.  This  quality,  however,  varies  in  the 
cast  irons  from  7.1  to  7.5.  That  it  is  a  porous 
material  was  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
the  operations  of  the  hydraulic  pump  used  at 
the  Menai  straits  bridge,  when  the  water  was 
made  to  penetrate  by  the  pressure  through  the 
cast  iron  until  the  pores  were  stopped  by  pump- 
ing in  oatmeal.  In  the  article  Cannon  it  is 
also  stated  that  water  is  known  to  penetrate  4 
inches  thickness  of  the  metal,  when  the  pieces 
are  proved  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  vary- 
ing density  of  cast  iron  allows  of  no  precise 
rule  for  estimating  its  weight ;  but  in  practice 
this  is  conveniently  and  approximately  arrived 
at  by  calculating  ^  lb.  to  the  cubic  inch. — The 
strength  of  iron  is  variously  exhibited  according 
to  its  several  kinds,  and  according  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  same  qualities.  Wrought 
iron  opposes  a  greater  resistance  than  any  other 
substance  to  a  force  applied  to  draw  it  asunder. 
The  following  table  presents  a  partial  report, 
furnished  to  the  British  association,  of  experi- 
ments which  were  made  upon  the  strength  of 
iron  in  1859-"60,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Napier  and  sons.  The  full  returns  of 
these  experiments  were  not  completed  in  time 
to  appear  in  this  article ;  they  are  to  be  pub- 
lished with  great  minuteness  of  detail  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers" 
in  Scotland.  The  experiments  were  all  made 
with  loads  applied  gradually,  and  each  result  is 
the  mean  of  at  least  four,  and  sometimes  of 
many  more  experiments : 


A.  Icon  Bars. 

Yorkshire,  strongest 

"         weakest 

"  (forged) 

Staffordshire,  strongest 

"  weakest 

West  of  Scotland,  strongest 

"  "  weakest 

6weden,  strongest 

"        weakest 

Russia,  strongest 

"      weakest 

B.  Icon*  Plates. 
Yorkshire,  strongest  lengthwise 

"  weakest  "         

"  strongest  crosswise 

"  weakest  *'        

C.  Steel  Bars. 

Steel  for  tools,  rivets,  &c,  strongest 

"  "  "  weakest 

"        other  purposes,  strongest 

"  weakest 

D.  Steel  Plates. 

Strongest  lengthwise 

Weakest  "  

Strongest  crosswise 

Weakest  "       


62,8?6 
60,075 

66,392 
62,231 
56.715 
64,795 
56,055 
48,232 
47,855 
56  805 
49,564 

56,005 
52,000 
50,515 

4(1221 

132,909 
101,151 

92.H15 
71,486 

94.2S9 
75,594 
96,308 
69,0S2 


0.256 
0.205 
0.202 
0.222 
0.225 
0.173 
0.191 
0.264 
0  273 
0.153 
0.133 

0.141 
0.132 
0.093 
0.076 

0.054 
0.103 
0.153 


0.0571 
0.1982 
0  (1904 
0.1964 


With  a  load  of  one  ton  to  the  square  inch  of  area 
of  section  the  best  bars  are  elongated  .000012, 
and  will  bear  an  extension  of  .000714  without 
injury.  A  cable  of  small  wires  admits  of  a  greater 
extension,  and  this  increases  as  their  diameter 


diminishes.  Iron  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
has  borne  a  load  equivalent  to  60  and  even  90 
tons  to  the  square  inch  without  breaking.  The 
tenacity  of  Russian  bar  iron  is  rated  at  about  27 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  about  3  times 
that  of  the  best  cast  iron.  As  compared  with 
other  materials,  a  rod  of  wrought  iron  is  esti- 
mated by  Mosely  to  have  tenacity  equivalent  to 
1+  such  rods  of  silver  or  of  copper ;  to  2  of  gold ; 
3  of  cast  iron  or  of  boxwood  ;  5  of  pine,  oak,  or' 
beech ;  and  7  of  mahogany.  Platinum  alone 
possesses  nearly  the  same  strength.  In  1852  the 
following  results  were  communicated  to  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  of  trials  of  different 
kinds  of  bar  iron  :  best  Swedish  bar,  72,804 
lbs. ;  inferior  do.,  53,224  ;  best  English  bar, 
61,660  ;  inferior  do.,  55,000  ;  American  Frank- 
linite  iron,  77,000.  At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  manu- 
facture of  puddled  steel  after  the  German  pro- 
cess has  been  recently  introduced,  by  which  it 
is  stated  bars  are  obtained  of  tenacity  equal  to 
100,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  bars  of  similar  strength  will  hereafter  be 
regularly  supplied  for  the  market. — Cast  iron 
is  the  best  adapted  of  all  materials  in  common 
use  to  resist  compression.  Wrought  iron  in  short 
columns  is  not  more  than  half  as  strong ;  in 
long  columns,  anew  element,  that  of  resistance 
to  flexure,  enters,  which  gives  it  an  advantage. 
Granite  is  only  ^  as  strong ;  Italian  marble  \ ;  free- 
stone yV ;  and  brick  work  still  less.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  the  strength  of  a  few  different 
qualities  of  British  cast  iron,  as  found  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Hodgkinson  and  Fairbaim 
made  at  the  request  of  the  British  association : 


Description  of  metal. 


Devon  iron,  No.  3,  hot  hlast 

Buffery  "      No.  1,  hot  blast 

"        "  "      cold  blast 

Coed  Talon  iron,  No.  2,  hot  blast. 

"  "  "      cold  blast. 

Carron  iron,  No.  2,  hot  blast 

"         "         "      cold  blast 

"         "      No.  3,  hot  blast 

"        "        "       cold  blast 


I  £  ' 
o-s- 


145,435 

66,397 
93,385 
82,734 
61,770 
108,540 
106,375 
133,440 
115,442 


21.907 
18,484 

17.466 
16,676 
18,S55 
13,505 
16,6S3 
17,775 
14,200 


The  original  tables  are  very  complete  of  their 
kind,  including  results  of  trials  of  iron  from 
nearly  all  the  British  iron  works.  As  regards 
the  effect  of  the  hot  blast,  some  soft  irons  of 
No.  1  appeared  to  be  injured  by  it,  and  some 
of  No.  2  also  in  a  less  degree ;  but  the  harder 
qualities  were  apparently  improved.  By  suc- 
cessive meltings  cast  iron  acquired  an  increase 
of  strength  and  of  elasticity,  the  maximum  in 
these  respects  being  attained  at  about  the  12th 
melting.  A  report  was  published  in  1856  by 
the  ordnance  department  of  the  United  States, 
which  presented  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments made  by  its  officers  upon  the  strength  of 
different  metals  used  for  cannon.  This  report 
is  referred  to,  and  some  of  the  results  are  no- 
ticed, in  the  article  Cannon.  Cast  iron  from  a 
great  number  of  works  in  the  United  States 
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was  tested  to  prove  its  transverse  and  tensile 
strength,  and  the  practice  was  continued  by 
Major  Wade  from  the  year  1850.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  attention  he  caused  to  be  direct- 
ed to  methods  of  improving  the  qualities  of  cast 
iron  used  for  cannon,  those  cast  subsequently 
to  1851  possessed  nearly  twice  the  average 
strength  of  those  cast  previous  to  1841.  For 
determining  the  tensile  strength,  3  solid  cylin- 
.  drical  pieces  are  cast  and  then  turned  to  fit 
the  hangers  of  the  machine,  the  smallest  diam- 
eter, equal  in  area  to  about  one  square  inch, 
coming  midway  of  their  length,  or  about  1£ 
inches  from  each  end.  The  ends  being  securely 
clamped  in  the  hangers,  the  weight  is  applied  to 
draw  the  piece  apart.  The  diameter  of  the  frac- 
ture is  accurately  measured,  and  from  this  and 
the  weight  employed  the  data  are  afforded  for 
calculating  the  weight  required  to  break  a  bar 
exactly  one  inch  square.  Numerous  samples  of 
anthracite  iron  thus  tested  in  1850  and  1851 
gave  an  average  tensile  strength  of  17,200  lbs., 
some  specimens  bearing  20,000  lbs.,  and  some 
only  13,000  lbs.  Better  results  were  obtained 
in  succeeding  years.  "  Lewistown  hot  blast 
anthracite,"  of  Aug.  1853,  gave  for  4  trials  a 
strength  of  18,000  lbs. ;  "  Marietta"  iron  of  Jan. 
1854,  23,500  lbs.  In  1855  "Moselem,"  Berks 
co.,  Penh.,  and  "Rough  and  Ready"  iron,  aver- 
aged about  21,000  lbs.  In  1857  "  Moselem" 
made  in  January,  and  mixed  with  "  white  Way- 
wayanda,"  averaged  24,300  lbs.  for  9  trials. 
"What  was  called  "gray  cold  blast  anthracite 
Moselem"  of  April,  1857,  mixed  with  T4g-  of 
"  white  William  Penn,"  gave  a  mean  strength 
of  32,000  lbs.  The  localities  of  the  works,  or 
rather  the  kinds  of  ore  employed,  appeared  to 
have  greater  influence  upon  the  strength  of  the 
iron  than  the  fuel-or  temperature  of  the  blast. 
In  some  instances  cold  blast  charcoal  iron  broke 
with  only  13,000  lbs.  That  produced  at  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y.,  from  magnetic  ores,  averaged 
.18,300  lbs.  A  sample  of  "  Greenwood  "  iron, 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  brought  by  several  remeltings 
to  the  maximum  of  strength,  gave  the  highest 
result  ever  obtained  with  cast  iron,  breaking  at 
last  with  45,970  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The 
tests  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the 
exact  comparative  values  of  the  irons,  because 
as  received  from  the  makers  they  are  not  of 
uniform  temper.  To  give  proper  results  for 
comparison,  they  should  be  mixed  to  present  a 
"  mottle "  temper.  No  trials  of  transverse 
strength  were  made  after  1852.  The  pieces 
subjected  to  this  test  were  2-inch  square  bars 
*23  inches  long,  brought  to  bear  against  2  fixed 
knife  edges  20  inches  apart,  and  pressed  half 
way  between  these  by  another  knife  edge  in  a 
movable  stirrup.  The  results  were  very  vari- 
able, but  averaged  more  than  ~  the  tensile 
strength  ;  none  went  so  high  as  9,000  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  and  none  so  low  for  sound  bars 
as  5,000  lbs.  Tests  were  also  made  of  wrought 
iron  of  great  strength.  The  tensile  force  of  a 
sample  of  "  Duncannon  red  short "  was  73,000 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch ;  and  of  cold  short  from 


the  same  locality,  70,500  lbs. ;  a  sample  from  Lake 
Superior,  52,500  lbs. — The  alloys  of  iron  with  the 
metals,  though  numerous,  are  of  little  impor- 
tance. With  oxygen  iron  forms  several  definite 
compounds.  The  protoxide,  FeO,  is  better 
known  in  combination  than  isolated;  it  is  a 
powerful  base,  its  salts  of  a  bluish  green,  rarely 
colorless ;  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
upon  either  the  carbonate  or  sesquioxide  heated 
to  low  redness,  it  appears  of  a  grass  green  color, 
but  it  immediately  absorbs  oxygen  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  becomes  the  sesquioxide ;  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  the  ores  called 
carbonates.  The  sesquioxide  or  peroxide,  Fe2  Os, 
is  a  natural  product  forming  the  ore- known  as 
red  hematite  or  specular  iron,  and  combined  with 
water  the  hydrated  peroxide,  brown  hematite; 
it  presents  different  shades  of  bright  and  violet 
red,  is  the  coloring  material  colcothar  or  rouge, 
and  alone  or  in  combination  with  water,  and 
more  or  less  mixed  with  clay,  it  forms  the  red, 
yellow,  and  brown  ochres ;  the  magnet  does  not 
affect  it,  and  it  is  infusible ;  by  calcination  it  is 
rendered  very  difficult  of  solution  in  acids ;  it  is 
of  analogous  character  to  alumina,  and  the  two 
replace  each  other  in  combinations.  The  salts 
of  the  peroxide  are  brown  or  yellow ;  they  are 
easily  decomposed  by  many  chemical  reagents ; 
in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  they  servo  the 
purpose  of  mordants,  and  in  medicine  are  used 
as  tonics  and  astringents  ;  the  protoxide  and  its 
salts  have  this  application  also.  Peroxide  of 
iron  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  blood,  and  in  those 
of  the  plants  on  which  red-blooded  animals  feed. 
Ferric  acid,  Fe03,  is  an  unstable  compound 
formed  by  igniting  the  peroxide  with  nitrate  of 
potash ;  the  oxide  takes  up  more  oxygen,  and 
the  acid  formed  combines  with  the  potash ;  the 
salt  thus  produced  dissolves  freely  in  water, 
coloring  it  a  deep  purple;  if  potash  be  in  large 
excess,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  dark  crystal- 
line grains,  but  it  teuds  to  decompose  and  re- 
produce the  peroxide.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
Fe3  04,  called  also  black  oxide  and  ferrosoferric 
oxide,  is  a  natural  compound  of  the  two  oxides, 
and  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Fe  O,  Fe2  O3; 
this  is  usually  understood  to  be  the  composition 
of  the  natural  loadstone  or  magnetic  iron  ore ;  it 
is  also  described  as  formed  of  this  compound  and 
of  another  expressed  by  the  formula  2Fe  O, 
Fes  O3 ;  it  is  a  black  opaque  substance,  giving  a 
black  powder,  and  may  be  artificially  made  by 
passing  steam  over  iron  wire  heated  to  redness; 
the  oxide  forms  in  brilliant  crystals  upon  the 
wire,  which  by  the  microscope  are  seen  to  bo 
octahedrons  like  those  found  in  this  natural 
ore. — Ikon  Ores.  Iron  as  an  oxide  is  rarely 
absent  from  any  of  the  rocks,  and  in  almost 
every  mineral  it  is  found  as  a  trace  or  coloring 
ingredient,  if  in  no  greater  proportion ;  but  only 
those  minerals  are  classed  as  ores  which  contain 
25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  this  being  the 
least  quantity  it  is  found  profitable  to  extract. 
Some  compounds,  moreover,  which  contain  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  the  metal  than  this,  as 
iron  pyrites,  are  not  treated  as  ores,  owing  to 
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the  difficulties  of  thoroughly  reducing  them. 
Native  iron  is  described  as  occurring  in  various 
localities  in  small  quantities,  as  in  the  form  of 
thin  lamina  in  an  ironstone  conglomerate  in 
B"razil,  in  lava  in  Auvergne,  in  a  piece  of  4  lbs. 
weight  in  the  mine  of  Hackenburg,  described 
by  Cramer,  and  in  other  places  also,  one  of 
which  is  Canaan,  Conn. ;  but  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes 
reports  that  the  specimen  from  this  locality, 
from  its  composition,  must  be  of  artificial  pro- 
duction. Dr.  F.  A.  Genth  has  recently  an- 
nounced ("American  Journal  of  Science,"  Sept. 
1859)  the  reception  of  specimens  which  appear 
to  be  "real  native  iron"  from  the  vicinity  of 
Knoxville,.Tenn.,  and  northern  Alabama,  which 
yielded  to  analysis  as  follows:  iron  99.790, 
nickel  with  a  trace  of  cobalt  0.140,  magnesium 
0.022,  calcium  0.121,  silicon  0.075  =  100.148. 
Native  iron  is  also  the  chief  constituent  of  me- 
teorites. Wherever  met  with,  it  has,  however, 
proved  of  no  importance  for  practical  purposes, 
except  it  be  near  Liberia  in  western  Africa, 
where,  by  reports  of  missionaries  made  in  1S51 
and  1853,  it  appears  that  it  has  long  been  worked 
by  the  natives  into  their  rude  agricultural  and 
warlike  instruments.  A  specimen  of  the  iron 
supposed  to  be  native  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hayes 
was  found  to  consist  of  98.4  per  cent,  of  pure  iron, 
and  1.6  per  cent,  of  quartz  grains,  iron  crystals, 
magnetic  oxide,  and  zeolites.  The  presence  of 
the  last  named,  and  the  absence  of  carbon,  which 
he  states  is  always  contained  in  manufactured 
iron,  and  more  than  all  in  that  made  by  the  rude 
processes  of  semi-civilized  people,  are  regarded 
as  positive  evidence  that  the  iron  cannot  have 
been  of  artificial  formation.  The  accounts  re- 
ceived of  its  mode  of  occurrence  are  too  vague 
to  throw  any  further  light  upon  its  real  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Lesley  supposes  that  it  is  meteoric 
iron,  similar  to  that  discovered  in  1852  near 
Thorn  in  Prussia,  spread  over  an  area  of  some 
700  acres  just  beneath  the  soil,  and  estimated 
to  amount  to  not  less  than  1,000  tons.  This  is 
regarded  by  Karsten  as  meteoric,  though  it  con- 
tains no  other  metal  combined  with  the  iron ; 
but  Rose,  the  Berlin  chemist,  is  understood  to 
discredit  its  meteoric  origin.  Its  mixture  with 
an  olivine  mineral  indicates  that  it  cannot  have 
been  artificially  produced.  That  the  natives 
can  reduce  the  ores  is  evident  from  the  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  in  writing  from 
the  country  of  the  Manganya  in  May,  1859, 
speaks  of  the  natives  being  all  provided  with 
knives  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  says 
that  almost  every  village  has  a  furnace  for 
reducing  the  black  magnetic  iron  ore. — The  im- 
portant ores  of  iron  are  the  magnetic,  specular, 
brown  hematites,  red  oxides  of  the  older  sec- 
ondary, the  carbonates,  and  the  bog  ores.  The 
hematites  and  bog  ores  are  described  under  their 
own  names  in  this  work.  The  magnetic  and 
specular  accompany  each  other  in  the  same 
formations,  and  will  be  described  together. — 
The  magnetic  ores  consist  of  the  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron,  often  crystallized  and  in  crystalline 
masses  of  great  purity.     It  is  also  intermixed 


with  various  minerals,  chiefly  quartz,  feldspar, 
hornblende,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sahlite;  and 
is  associated  with  oxides  of  titanium,  zinc,  man- 
ganese, and  chrome.  "When  highly  magnetic  and 
exhibiting  polarity,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
it  is  called  loadstone.  Its  crystals  are  octahe- 
dral. Its  hardness  is  5.5  to  6.5;  specific  grav- 
ity 4.9  to  5.2 ;  color  iron  black,  and  when  pow- 
dered the  same.  It  is  the  richest  ore  of  iron, 
and  no  known  chemical  compound  of  this  metal 
with  any  other  element  can  produce  a  higher 
percentage  of  iron  than  the  crystals  of  this 
ore;  and  their  yield  cannot  exceed  72.4  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  formula  of  their  corn- 
position,  FeO,  Fe3Os;  and  the  pure  specular 
ores  cannot  yield  over  70  per  cent,  of  iroD. 
Some  qualities  of  it  produce  excellent  pig  iron 
both  for  foundery  and  forge  purposes ;  but  if 
works  better  mixed  with  leaner  ores.  Rich 
hematites  that  are  deficient  in  silica  are  smelted 
to  much  better  advantage  by  mixture  with  £ 
their  weight  of  magnetic  ores  with  silicioua 
gangues  than  alone.  The  quartz  intimately 
mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron  presents  at  every 
point  its  silica  to  form  with  the  other  earthy 
matters  the  fluid  glassy  cinder  required  to  set 
the  iron  free.  The  magnetic  ores  (as  described 
in  the  article  Bloomakt)  supply  the  forges  in 
which  malleable  iron  is  produced  direct,  and  it 
is  generally  this  class  of  ores  which  have  yielded 
their  metal  to  the  rude  processes  of  the  ancients 
and  of  half  civilized  nations  of  the  present  time. 
Those  varieties  are  considered  to  work  most 
easily  in  these  processes,  and  to  make  the  most 
ductile  iron,  which  are  the  most  coarsely  crys- 
tallized and  readily  crumble  down  into  clean 
coarse  particles. — Specular  iron  is  distinguished 
by  its  red  powder ;  the  ore  itself  is  red  when 
earthy,  but  when  compact  it  is  of  a  steel  gray, 
or  iron  black,  with  metallic  and  often  brilliant 
lustre.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  forms, 
the  faces  often  irised  and  shining  like  a  mirror; 
whence  the  name,  from  the  Latin  speculum. 
The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  5.5  to  6.5  ;  speci- 
fic gravity  4.2  to  5.3.  It  consists  of  iron  70  and 
oxygen  30  per  cent.  Some  varieties  which  do 
not  possess  a  metallic  lustre  should  properly  be 
classed  with  the  specular  ore,  though  known 
by  other  names,  as  the  red  hematite,  anhydrous 
red  ochre,  reddle  or  red  chalk,  &c.  Micaceous 
specular  iron  is  a  variety  of  micaceous  structure 
occurring  in  sheets  like  mica  slate,  with  bright 
shining  lustre.  This  beautiful  and  rather  un- 
usual form  of  the  ore  is  found  in  Hawley,  Mass. ; 
in  Piermont,  N.  H. ;  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. ;  Staf- 
ford co.,  Va. ;  and  York  district,  S.  C.  The 
red  hematite  variety  is  found  on  the  Aroostook 
river  in  Maine,  and  also  at  Woodstock,  N.  B., 
near  the  boundary  line  of  Maine.  Specular  and 
magnetic  ores  together  form  rocky  ledges  of 
which  extensive  hills  and  ridges  are  in  chief 
part  composed.  Such  masses  are  not  rare  in 
regions  of  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
They  are  met  with  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap- 
land, and  Siberia,  and  it  is  the  ores  from  these 
countries,  and  especially  from  the  famous  mines 
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of  Arendal  and  Danemora,  which  have  long 
supplied  in  their  celebrated  brands  the  strongest 
bar  iron  of  commerce,  and  the  essential  element 
for  the  superior  cast  steel  of  the  English  manu- 
facture. The  ores  also  occur  in  other  forms,  as 
iu  beds  of  several  hundred  feet  thickness  and 
extending  several  miles  in  length,  and  also  in- 
cluded in  elongated  lenticular  masses  between 
the  slates,  which  are  of  micaceous,  talcose,  and 
chloritic  character,  with  the  same  associates  of 
quartz  rock  and  magnesian  limestone  that  belong 
to  them  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  In  Siberia 
the  great  ferruginous  masses  are  associated  with 
greenstones  and  porphyries,  all  alike  occurring 
in  dikes  of  eruptive  character.  In  the  United 
States  these  ores  are  found  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  equally  abundant  as  in  the  most 
favored  foreign  localities.  Beds  over  30  feet 
thick,  not,  however,  conveniently  situated  for 
working,  traverse  the  high  granitic  hill  called 
the  Baldface  mountain  in  Bartlett,  X.  H. ;  at 
Piermont  also  the  specular  ore  is  found  iu  one 
of  its  large  developments.  In  Vermont  these 
ores  are  distributed  among  the  metamorphic 
slates  of  the  Green  mountains,  and  are  worked 
in  many  localities  chiefly  to  mix  with  the  hema- 
tites in  the  blast  furnace.  On  the  W.  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  in  the  gneiss,  feldspathic,  and 
qnartzose  rocks,  they  form  great  numbers  of 
valuable  beds,  the  ores  often  of  remarkable  pu- 
rity and  chiefly  magnetic.  Throughout  Essex 
and  Clinton  counties,  2s".  T.,  they  supply  the 
bloomary  establishments  and  blast  furnaces  of 
this  great  iron  district,  bloomaries  being  almost 
exclusively  employed  in  the  northern  portion, 
upon  the  Ausable  river,  and  blast  furnaces  be- 
ing more  in  use  in  the  southern  part  of  Essex 
co.  near  the  lake.  In  the  Adirondac  region  the 
magnetic  ores  form  very  extensive  beds,  and 
the  ores  assume  a  titaniferous  character.  In 
Franklin  co.  the  ores  are  associated  with  horn- 
blendic  rocks  and  traversed  by  trap  dikes.  In 
St.  Lawrence  co.  magnetic  ores  are  scarcely 
found,  but  the  peroxide  of  great  purity  is  abun- 
dant in  very  large  beds  at  the  junction  of  the 
granitic  rocks  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and 
sometimes  resting  upon  serpentine.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  ore  is  variable ;  in  some  of  the  beds 
it  is  slaty  and  micaceous;  in  some  stony  and 
specular  ;  and  again  it  is  met  with  of  an  earthy 
character,  coloring  the  surface  of  the  ground 
wherever  it  is  carried  a  deep  red.  The  ores 
are  used  only  in  the  blast  furnace ;  in  this  they 
work  easily,  making  iron  fast,  but  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  magnetic  ores 
and  hematites:  it  is  used  chiefly  for  castings. 
In  the  highlands  on  both  sides  the  Hudson  river, 
in  Putnam.  Westchester,  and  Orange  cos.,  mag- 
netic ores  are  found  in  extensive  beds.  They 
were  worked  in  the  last  century  in  numerous 
forges,  hard-wood  charcoal  being  cheaply  ob- 
tained for  their  reduction,  and  water  power 
being  everywhere  conveniently  near  the  mines. 
At  present  they  supply  in  part  a  few  blast  fur- 
naces, but  are  worked  very  far  below  their  ca- 
pacity of  production.  Near  the  New  Jersey 
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line  the  bodies  of  ore  are  also  very  considerable. 
Along  the  range  of  metamorphic  rocks  through 
northern  New  Jersey  valuable  mines  have  long 
been  worked  for  bloomaries  and  smelting  fur- 
naces. Some  consist  almost  wholly  of  specular 
iron ;  but  magnetic  ores  prevail.  The  variety 
called  Franklinite,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  that  name,  is  found  in  this  district,  and 
has  of  late  been  proved  to  be  an  ore  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  range  crosses  the  Dela- 
ware at  Easton,  Penn.  Mines  have  been  worked 
in  Lehigh  co.,  Penn..  and  an  enormous  body  of 
the  ore  associated  with  copper  ores  is  found  in 
Cornwall,  Lebanon  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  formation  with  the  altered 
lower  silurian  slates,  and  held  as  in  a  cup  be- 
tween dikes  of  trap  which  dip  toward  each 
other.  As  the  magnetic  ore  range  crosses  the 
southern  line  of  the  state  just  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  the  ore  is  found  in  serpentine, 
and  is  so  associated  with  chrome  that  it  has 
been  extensively  mined  for  this  product.  Sev- 
eral localities  on  both  sides  the  state  line  furnish 
also  magnetic  ores  highly  charged  with  titani- 
um. Some  obtained  from  a  chloritic  and  tal- 
cose rock  have  long  supplied  iron  works  in  the 
northern  part  of  Harford  co.,  Md.  In  Mont- 
gomery co.,  near  the  Potomac,  the  magnetic  and 
specular  ores  occur  associated  with  pyritous  cop- 
per and  mundic,  or  iron  pyrites,  and  with  stea- 
tite, the  rock  containing  the  beds  being  a  hard 
ferruginous  quartz.  Through  Virginia  the  mag- 
netic ores  are  of  little  importance.  In  North 
Carolina  they  are  again  found  very  productive, 
ranging  across  the  state  in  3  belts,  the  ore  some- 
times changed  to  specular.  The  most  eastern 
belt,  passing  through  Chatham  co.,  is  of  least  im- 
portance ;  the  other  two  traverse  the  gold  region, 
and  are  contained  between  Guilford,  Randolph, 
and  Montgomery  cos.  on  the  E.,  and  Surrey, 
Davie,  Cahawba,  and  Lincoln  cos.  on  the  "W. 
Many  of  the  mines,  particularly  in  Lincoln  co., 
have  been  very  productive,  and  the  ores  have 
been  worked  for  bloomaries  and  furnaces.  In 
South  Carolina  the  associated  magnetic  and  spec- 
ular  ores  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  narrow  belt  of 
slate  in  York,  Union,  and  Spartanburg  districts; 
they  are  in  sufficient  abundance  to  give  support 
to  a  number  of  furnaces.  Through  northern 
Georgia  the  ferruginous  belt  traverses  Lumpkin, 
Cherokee-,  and  Cass  cos.,  and  is  most  extensively 
developed  in  the  Allatoona  hills,  N.  of  the 
Etowah  river,  the  ores  being  in  part  magnetic, 
but  chiefly  hematite  and  specular.  They  are 
convertedinto  iron  at  furnaces  on  the  Etowah. 
"West  of  the  Appalachian  belt  of  metamorphic 
rocks  no  localities  of  magnetic  iron  ore  occur 
till  the  great  outspread  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
of  the  interior  states  is  passed,  and  the  azoic 
rocks  are  again  found  occupying  the  surface  in 
the  states  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  tho 
northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  great  beds 
in  Missouri  (see  Ieox  Mottxtain)  are  chiefly 
specular,  but  magnetic  ore  is  found  associated 
with  it  in  several  localities.  In  northern  Wis- 
consin beds  of  the  two  oxides  of  great  extent 
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aro  occasionally  met  with  in  metamorphic  slates 
and  gneiss  rocks,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  on  Black  river  to  Montreal  river, 
the  N.  E.  boundary  of  the  state.  Far  E.  of  these 
localities,  in  the  district  lying  N.  of  the  Meno- 
monee,  between  Green  bay  and  Lake  Superior, 
are  some  of  the  most  extensive  beds  of  mag- 
netic and  specular  ores,  chiefly  the  latter,  found 
in  any  country.  They  appear  near  ridges  of 
trap  in  a  belt  of  crystalline  slates  which  extends 
W.  from  Lake  Superior.  The  belt  is  from  6  to 
10  m.  wide,  and  is  bounded  N.  and  S.  by  a  gra- 
nitic district.  The  principal  development  of 
the  ores  is  first  met  with  12  m.  back  from  the 
lake,  and  localities  of  them  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence extending  18  m.  further  W.  Along 
the  southern  margin  of  the  slate  district  another 
group  of  beds  tend  to  range  themselves  in  the 
same  direction  ;  and  about  30  m.  back  from  the 
lake,  where  the  slate  district  extends  S.  into 
Wisconsin,  the  same  developments  of  ore  ac- 
company it  to  the  Menomonee  river  and  toward 
Green  bay.  The  mines  are  reached  by  a  rail- 
road from  the  lake  shore  12  m.  long,  and  the 
ore  is  obtained  by  open  quarrying.  It  forms 
ridges,  one  of  which  is  from  a  few  feet  to  50 
feet  in  height  and  1,000  feet  wide,  and  extends 
almost  continuously  for  5  or  6  m.  In  this  the 
ore  is  of  variable  quality,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
intermixed  with  jasper,  hornblende,  and  feld- 
spar ;  much  of  it  is  remarkably  pure,  yielding 
68  per  cent,  of  iron,  with  not  a  trace  of  man- 
ganese, phosphorus,  or  sulphur.  Another  ridge 
50  feet  high  presents  precipitous  walls  of  almost 
chemically  pure  ore,  a  portion  being  fine-grained 
6pecularore  of  imperfect  slaty  structure,  having 
minute  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide  disseminated 
through  it;  and  some  consisting  wholly  of  the 
minute  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide.  Large  bodies 
of  this  must  contain  09  or  70  per  cent,  of  iron. 
At  another  point  a  hill  rising  180  feet  high  con- 
sists of  alternate  bands  of  pure,  fine-grained, 
steel  gray  peroxide  of  iron,  and  deep  red  jaspery 
ore ;  the  layers  aro  generally  less  than  \  inch 
thick,  and  are  curiously  contorted.  They  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  appearance  as  exposed  in  the 
almost  vertical  walls.  This  deposit  is  estimated 
to  be  1,000  feet  wide  and  more  than  a  mile  long. 
Near  Lake  Superior  extensive  works  are  in 
operation,  converting  these  ores  into  blooms, 
which  are  shipped  together  with  large  quantities 
of  ore  to  be  smelted  in  the  furnaces  near  Detroit, 
and  in  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  also  three  blast  furnaces  making  pig  iron, 
one  establishment  of  two  furnaces  at  Negaunee 
near  the  Jackson  mine,  and  the  Meigs  furnace 
at  Dead  river,  the  capacity  of  which  is  about  10 
tons  per  day  for  each  furnace.  The  business  is 
rapidly  becoming  of  immense  importance,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  transportation  of  ore  and 
iron  to  the  lake,  for  shipment  by  the  Bay  de 
Noquet  and  Marquette  railroad,  which  up  to 
Oct.  8,  1858,  amounted  in  that  year  to  28,913 
tons,  and  to  the  same  date  in  1859  to  75,875 
tons.  It  is  stated  that  from  10  to  20  vessels 
have  been  constantly  waiting  during  the  season 


of  navigation  for  cargoes  ;  and  the  demands  for 
the  year  1X00  will  require  a  supply  of  150,000 
to  200,000  tons.  The  current  price  of  this  ore, 
yielding  from  05  to  70  per  cent,  of  pig  metal,  has 
been  $3  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  delivered  on  board. 
Canada  abounds  in  magnetic  and  specular  ores. 
The  formation  which  contains  them  connects  with 
the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  northern  New  York, 
and  extends  N.  E.  toward  Labrador.  Many  of  the 
beds  are  of  immense  size,  and  the  ores  are  often 
very  pure ;  they  are  ho  wever  but  little  worked. — 
The  previous  condition  in  which  the  magnetic 
and  specular  ores  may  have  existed  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity,  and  different  theories  are 
entertained  respecting  it.  Generally  occurring 
in  rocks  supposed  to  have  derived  their  char- 
acteristics from  igneous  action,  the  ores  are  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  been  brought  into  their 
present  condition  and  position  by  the  powerful 
agency  of  heat  derived  from  interior  sources. 
The  columnar  structure  often  noticed  in  the 
magnetic  ores  is  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  their 
having  been  melted,  and  also  the  occurrence  of 
the  earthy  minerals  along  the  upper  surface  of 
each  bed  when  this  lies  in  an  inclined  position, 
the  oxide  of  iron  by  its  greater  gravity  seeking 
the  lowest  plane.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  states 
that  he  has  noticed  this  arrangement  in  the 
veins  of  this  ore  throughout  the  highlands  S. 
W.  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  in  the  magnetic  oro 
district  W.  of  Lake  Ohamplain.  In  Siberia  the 
ores,  associated  with  igneous  greenstones  and 
porphyries,  are  described  as  exhibiting  the 
same  evidences  of  fusion  as  these  exhibit,  and 
of  having  flowed  like  beds  of  lava  into  depres- 
sions and  crevices.  On  the  island  of  Elba  the 
masses  of  ore  have  the  appearance  of  eruptive 
dikes  of  basalt,  and  the  effects  upon  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  in  contact  are  similar  to  those 
observed  when  trap  dikes  traverse  them.  They 
there  penetrate  strata  near  the  period  of  the 
Jurassic,  and  by  eruptions  supposed  to  be  as  late 
as  the  epoch  of  the  chalk.  (Burat,  Geologit 
appliquee.)  The  masses  of  porphyry  and  of 
the  other  wall  rocks  included  in  the  magnetio 
ores  aid  to  support  the  view  that  these  have 
been  melted  and  forcibly  ejected  from  below 
into  the  rents  that  were  formed  across  the 
strata  and  the  fissures  that  opened  between 
them.  Some  veins  also  are  supposed  to  have 
been  filled  by  metallic  sublimations,  as  when 
their  walls  are  seen  incrnsted  with  successive 
layers  of  different  qualities,  which  display  some- 
times a  curious  symmetry  in  their  arrangement 
upon  the  two  opposite  walls.  In  this  way  the 
inner  walls  of  blast  furnaces  during  a  long  blast 
collect  metallic  incrustations  which  havo  the 
appearance  of  natural  ores.  (See  Oadmia.) 
Another  theory  is  that  the  metallic  contents  of 
the  veins  have  been  segregated  from  the  wall 
rocks  through  the  influence  of  electric  currents ; 
and  another  that  the  fissures  and  cracks,  what- 
ever their  direction  in  relation  to  the  stratifica- 
tion, were  filled  from  solutions  of  their  contents, 
as  crevices  in  rocks  are  now  lined  with  incrus- 
tations deposited  by  mineral  waters,  hot  springs, 
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and  geysers.  It  is  also  contended  that  the  depo- 
sition of  the  ores  was  sedimentary  and  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  the  formations  which 
contain  them ;  that  these  were  also  of  sedimen- 
tary origin,  and  the  same  causes  that  afterward 
rendered  them  metamorphic  operated  with  other 
independent  chemical  agencies  to  change  the 
character  of  the  ores.  The  bodies  of  peroxide 
of  iron  of  St.  Lawrence  co.  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  sedimentary  deposits 
brought  together  in  the  depressions  of  the 
gneiss  and  ancient  azoic  rocks,  as  the  bog  ores 
are  collected  at  the  present  day.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  the  vein -like  masses  of  magnetic 
ore  with  all  its  crystalline  •  associates  having 
this  origin ;  but  the  intimate  union  commonly 
observed  between  the  two  ores  cautions  us 
against  ascribing  to  them  incompatible  modes 
of  production.  As  the  sandstones  and  shales 
of  the  secondary  rocks  may  produce  the  quartz 
rocks  and  metamorphic  schists,  the  interstrati- 
fied  beds  of  iron  ores  may  perhaps  be  converted 
into  the  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  appear  in 
the  altered  rocks  like  the  veins  or  beds  that 
run  and  dip  with  the  strata.  From  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  the  ores  are  found,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  have  been 
brought  together  under  different  influences, 
and  that  each  one  of  the  several  theories  may 
have  its  own  local  applications.  The  subject, 
which  opens  one  of  the  most  extended  and 
complicated  fields  of  chemical  and  geological 
research,  may  be  studied  in  Burat's  treatise  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  in  his  Traite  de  geo- 
gnosie;  also  in  the  works  of  the  following  au- 
thors, who  oppose  the  old  theory,  still  main- 
tained by  the  English  geologists,  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  veins:  Bischof  (Geologie),  Fournet 
(Simplification  de  Vetuded'une  certaine  classe  de 
filons),  Cotta,  Breithaupt,  and  others.  See  also 
Lesley's  "  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide,"  Lieber's 
and  Tuomey's  reports  on  the  geology  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  geological  reports  of  other 
states. — The  red  oxides  of  the  secondary  rocks 
(without  reference  to  some  deposits  of  hematite 
produced  along  the  outcrop  of  beds  of  carbonate 
of  iron  of  the  devonian  and  carboniferous  groups) 
constitute  a  very  important  source  of  the  iron 
produced  in  the  United  States.  They  occur  in 
bands  of  no  great  thickness,  in  the  series  of  up- 
per silnrian  strata,  known  as  the  Clinton  group 
of  the  New  York  survey,  a  formation  of  varie- 
gated calcareous  shales,  argillaceous  limestones, 
and  calcareous  sandstones,  its  lower  portion  of 
greenish  and  yellowish  slates.  With  the  lime- 
stones and  sandstones  are  frequently  interstrat- 
ified  one  or  two  bands  of  fossiliferous  ore ; 
and  among  the  slates  occurs  a  heavy,  red,  fer- 
ruginous sandstone,  of  which  a  few  thin  layers 
usually  contain  enough  peroxide  of  iron  to  ren- 
der them  workable  iron  ores.  The  limestones 
abound  in  marine  fossils,  as  corals,  shells,  and 
Crustacea,  and  the  ore  is  often  filled  with  simi- 
lar evidences  of  deposition  from  the  waters  of 
an  ocean.  The  group  attains  its  greatest  thick- 
ness in  the  central  parts  of  the  Appalachian 


chain  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  repeated  fold- 
ing of  the  strata  between  Harrisburg  and  Wil- 
liamsport  it  is  many  times  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, as  it  ranges  with  the  mountaius  across  the 
state.  Its  great  development  at  Montour's  ridge 
will  be  noticed  after  tracing  the  extent  of  the 
outcrop  of  the  formation.  It  appears  near  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  where  it  has  been  worked  in  the 
olive  slates  in  a  thin  layer  10  to  15  inches  thick, 
stretching  along  the  valley  of  "Wills  creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Potomac.  Through  Virginia 
it  is  unimportant,  but  in  eastern  Tennessee, 
under  the  name  of  the  Dyestone  ore,  it  main- 
tains a  large  number  of  blast  furnaces,  and  is 
also  worked  in  bloomary  fires.  It  is  found  in 
Cherokee  co.,  Ala.,  where  the  formation  seems 
to  expire.  Through  the  N.  W.  edge  of  New  Jer- 
sey the  formation  ranges  parallel  with  and  near 
the  Delaware,  but  is  thin  and  unproductive  ;  so 
it  continues  to  the  Hudson  at  Rondout,  thence 
N.  into  Albany  co.,  and  N.  "W.  along  the  hills 
S.  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  In  Oneida  co.  to  the 
S.  of  Utica  the  formation,  spread  out  in  horizon- 
tal sheets,  is  again  productive  in  ore,  and  sup- 
plies furnaces  here  and  around  Oneida  lake, 
which  it  encircles.  Its  ores  are  also  transported 
into  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  to 
be  smelted  in  the  great  furnaces  at  Scranton,  and 
the  canal  boats  that  carry  the  ore  bring  back 
anthracite  for  the  furnaces  near  the  mines. 
Vanuxem,  in  the  state  geological  report,  p.  262, 
describes  the  ranges  of  ore  as  more  extensive, 
of  better  quality,  and  as  less  covered  up  with 
superincumbent  layers,  than  he  had  seen  them 
in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  commonly  found 
two  layers  of  ore,  of  thickness  varying  from  one 
to  two  feet,  and  separated  by  about  20  feet  of 
shales.  The  lower  is  usually  of  oolitic  structure 
with  few  fossils ;  the  upper  is  also  oolitic,  and 
made  up  of  larger  concretions,  which  prove  on 
examination  to  be  fragments  of  corals  and  en- 
crinites  coated  with  peroxide  of  iron  and  their 
calcareous  substance  in  the  case  of  the  corals 
replaced  by  it,  but  with  the  encrinites  the  re- 
placement is  of  carbonate  of  iron.  This  was 
observed  by  Vanuxem  in  the  town  of  Clinton, 
where  the  upper  ore,  with  intermixed  calcareous 
rock,  attained  a  thickness  of  4  feet.  Beneath 
it  were  17  feet  of  sandstones,  shale,  &c,  and 
under  these  ore  again  of  poorer  quality  resting  on 
layers  of  sandstone  and  shale.  These  were  only 
5  feet  thick,  and  under  them  was  a  third  layer 
of  ore  10  inches  thick,  hard  and  silicious,  and 
succeeded  by  greenish  shales  and  thin-bedded 
sandstones.  Beyond  Oneida  lake  the  formation 
maintains  its  productive  character,  supplying 
several  blast  furnaces  along  a  narrow  belt  of 
country  parallel  with  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario and  not  far  distant  from  it.  The  southern 
margin  of  the  belt  is  defined  by  the  calcareous 
strata  of  the  Niagara  group,  beneath  which 
those  of  the  Clinton  group  pass  by  a  gentle 
southerly  dip.  The  ferruginous  belt  crosses  the 
Niagara  river  at  Lewiston ;  it  thence  extends 
through  Canada  "West  to  the  Manitoulin  islands ; 
it  then  strikes  across  by  Mackinaw  and  the  N. 
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shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Green  bay,  and  ex- 
tends S.  up  the  W.  coast  of  the  lake,  and  disap- 
pears in  eastern  Wisconsin.  About  40  m.  W. 
of  Milwaukee,  in  Dodge  co.,  the  ore  attains  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  25  to  30  feet ;  it  is 
in  the  form  of  sand  or  seed,  forming  a  ridge 
which  is  traced  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  In 
the  town  of  Hubbard  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  27,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  a  layer  10  feet 
thick  spreading  over  500  acres.  The  ore  is  not 
fossiliferous,  as  in  the  eastern  states,  but  highly 
oolitic  and  silicious.  It  contains  about  50  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  makes  cold  short  metal.  The 
bed  is  underlaid  by  shale  and  limestone,  and 
overlaid  by  a  coarse,  cavernous,  magnesian  lime- 
stone. The  same  formation  is  found  near  Zanes- 
ville,  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  and  in  Bath  co.,  E. 
Tenn. ;  in  the  latter  place  it  had  been  worked  in 
a  blast  furnace  47  years  preceding  1S38.  These 
western  localities  present  the  outcrops  in  that 
direction  of  the  same  geological  group  which  in 
the  eastern  states  sinks  beneath  the  later  form- 
ed series  of  rock  which  now  occupy  the  surface 
of  the  broad  intervening  country,  beneath  all 
which  there  can  be  no  question  the  group 
continues;  neither,  as  the  succession  and  order 
of  the  strata  are  studied,  can  a  doubt  be  en- 
tertained that  all  this  area  was  covered  by  an 
ancient  silurian  ocean,  from  the  waters  of  which 
the  ferruginous  sediments  were  deposited  among 
the  corals  and  shells  that  covered  its   floor ; 


■where  the  depth  of  water  was  too  great  for 
these  organic  productions  to  thrive,  the  sedi- 
ments were  gathered  upon  a  lifeless  floor,  and 
no  fossils  are  now  met  with  in  their  solidified 
materials. — The  most  important  locality  of  this 
ore  is  Montour's  ridge,  Penn.,  passing  by  Blooms- 
burg  and  Danville.  It  is  here  presented  in  a 
most  convenient  position  for  mining,  and  at  a 
point  where  anthracite  for  smelting  can  be  de- 
livered by  canal  at  the  lowest  rates.  Equal 
facilities  for  manufacturing  iron  upon  a  large 
scale,  combined  with  easy  access  to  the  great 
markets  of  the  country,  are  nowhere  else  found, 
and  they  have  been  largely  improved.  In  1857, 
14  anthracite  furnaces  ran  on  this  ore  wholly, 
and  8  more  used  it  with  magnetic  and  hematite 
ores.  Pig  iron  was  produced  upon  a  large  scale 
at  Danville  at  the  extraordinarily  low  cost  of 
$11  per  ton,  and  in  the  great  rolling  null  con- 
nected with  the  furnaces  was  converted  into 
railroad  iron.  The  ore  being  calcareous  con- 
tained its  own  flux  in  part,  and  rapidly  under- 
went reduction.  The  malleable  iron  obtained 
by  puddling  was  liable  to  be  cold  short,  a  de- 
fect sometimes  remedied  by  the  introduction  of 
a  portion  of  red  short  ores  into  the  charge.  The 
percentage  of  metal  obtained  varied  with  the 
qualities  of  the  ores  used,  of  which  at  least  three 
are  recognized.  The  composition  of  these  is 
thus  given  by  Prof.  Rogers  ("  Geology  of  Penn- 
sylvania," vol.  ii.  p.  731) : 


Description  of  ore. 


Danville  iron    sandstone,  brick  rod,  somewhat  fossiliferous,  ) 

grain  and  aspect  of  a  red  sandstone,  called  the  "hard  ore". .  j 
Danville   calcareous  fossiliferous  ore,  dark  purplish  brown,  ) 

slaty,  micaceous j 

Bloomsburg  compact,  calcareous,  fossiliferous  ore,  of  similar  1 

color  and  structure  with  the  last j 

Bloomsburg  soft,  porous,  fossiliferous  ore,  dark  reddish  brown,  | 

gives  red  powder,  full  of  pits  and  casts  of  fossils j 
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The  soft  porous  ore,  which  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed,  was  used  in  the  furnaces  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  £  of  the  charge ;  and  this  is 
about  the  proportion  which  Prof.  Rogers  esti- 
mated in  1846  that  it  bore  to  the  other  ores. 
He  considered  it  the  product  of  the  outcropping 
edges  of  the  compact  calcareous  ore,  enriched 
by  removal  of  its  carbonate  of  lime  through 
atmospheric  agencies,  and  consequently  limited 
to  the  depth  which  these  agencies  might  have 
reached.  The  strata  that  contain  the  several 
layers  are  found  along  each  side  of  Montour's 
ridge,  extending  full  8  miles  in  length,  and  pitch- 
ing down  its  sides  at  a  much  steeper  angle  than 
the  slopes  of  the  surface  ;  sometimes  the  slope 
of  the  former  is  30°  where  that  of  the  latter 
is  only  15°.  The  ridge  is  itself  an  anticlinal 
axis,  its  central  portion  formed  of  the  hard 
white  sandstone  of  the  next  lower  formation. 
The  following  is  the  general  character  and  plan 
of  arrangement  of  these  strata,  commencing 
with  the  highest,  as  exposed  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge : 


Thickness, 

Bed  shale  with  a  few  green,  no  fossils 320  feet. 

lied  and  green  shales  alternately 60    " 

Upper  calcareous  shales,  sandy,  fissile,  often  highly 
fossiliferous,  with  fossil  limestones  1  to  12  inches 
thick;  fossils,  beyriehia,  atrypa,  aviculu,  stro- 
phomen<e.,  euomphalus,  encrini,  favosites,  Ac 160    " 

Ore  sandstone,  calcareous,  tough,  with  thin  shales..      8    " 

Lower  calcareous  shales,  greenish  and  olive  colored, 
fissile,  imbedding  thin  limestone  plates,  all  fossil- 
iferous, and  with  the  fossil  ore  band  14  to  20 
inches  thick,  25  feet  from  the  bottom 60    " 

Upperslate,  green,  fissile,  with  thin  clay  sandstones; 
only  fossil,  the  marine  plant  buthotrephU  ffracili.     50    " 

Iron 'sandstone  with  its  uard  ore,  1  foot  4  inches 
thick 53    " 

Lower  slate,  green,  weatherin?  yellow,  sandy,  com- 
pact, or  fissile,  ore  band  in  the  middle,  and  the 
Clinton  fossil  butfiotrephLs  grae&U  throughout.  700    " 

"White  sandstone  of  the  New  York  Medina  group. 

The  lower  slates  climb  highest  up  the  slopes  of 
the  white  sandstone  core  of  the  mountain,  and 
are  seen  indeed  arching  over  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  for  miles  in  length  ;  they  therefore 
present  the  greatest  available  quantities  of  the 
ores  they  carry.  These  form  several  layers  of 
the  inferior  silicious  quality,  known  as  "  hard 
ore,"  sometimes  properly  a  ferruginous  sand- 
stone.   The  "iron  sandstone"  next  above  these 
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slates  furnishes  a  similar  ore  in  2  or  3  layers 
The  fossil  ore  hands  are  really  calcareous  beds, 
varying  in  numher,  thickness,  and  percentage  of 
iron,  the  proportion  of  this  increasing  with  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  removed.  Prof. 
Rogers  "estimates  that  from  30  to  40  yards  down 
its  slope  from  the  outcrop  it  will  not  be  profit- 
able to  mine  on  account  of  its  calcareous  char- 
acter ;  and  that  to  the  depth  of  35  yards  the  main 
bed,  averaging  16  to  IS  inches  in  thickness,  must 
produce.where  not  broken  in  upon  by  ravines  and 
depressions  in-the  hillside,  about  a  ton  of  ore  to 
the  square  yard,  or  61.600  tons  on  each  mile  of 
outcrop.  By  a  careful  computation  the  follow- 
ing are  presented  as  the  quantities  of  the  several 
kinds  of  ore  that  are  available  on  both  sides  of  the 
ridge  for  a  distance  of  8  miles:  soft  fossiliferous 
ore,  1. -210.000  tons  ;  compact  calcareous  fos- 
siliferous ore,  710.000  tons;  silicious  ore  of  the 
iron  sandstone,  1,400.000  tons;  silicious  ore  of 
the  lower  slates.  1,752,000  tons;  total.  3.672.- 
000  tons.  This,  at  the  rate  the  ores  have  been 
consumed  for  the  last  15  years,  would-  be  a 
supply  for  only  about  '20  years,  so  that  this 
enormous  quantity  should  be  ere  long  exhaust- 
ed. Larger  supplies  of  the  silicious  ore  may 
be  reached  by  following  the  beds  to  great 
depths;  but  when  the  soft  ore  required  to 
work  it  advantageously  is  exhausted,  the  harder 
kind  will  lose  its  importance. — The  carbonate  of 
iron  is  found  in  several  varieties  and  in  many 
geographical  formations,  from  the  azoic  to  the 
tertiary.  It  occurs  in  the  forms  of  spathic  iron 
or  brown  spar  in  veins  in  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  such  as  are  worked  for  other  metals:  and 
on  the  European  continent  it  is  so  abundant 
that  it  is  extensively  mined  for  its  own  sake. 
The  iron  it  produces  is  well  adapted  for  steel, 
and  is  the  source  of  much  of  that  known  as 
German  steel.  It  is  this  ore  that  produced  in 
the  Styrian  works  the  Xorican  iron  so  famous 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  hardly  known  as  a 
source  of  iron  in  the  United  States.  A  vein  of 
some  extent  is  found  at  Roxbury,  Conn.,  in 
gneiss;  but  the  ore  is  associated  with  sulphur, 
and  for  this  or  other  reasons  it  has  never  been 
successfully  worked  for  iron. — Spathic  iron  is 
white  or  pearly,  but  becomes  yellowish  and 
brown  by  exposure.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombo- 
hedral  forms;  its  hardness  is  3.5  to  4.5;  speci- 
fic gravity  usually  about  3.8.  By  being  left  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  in  the  open  air,  the 
ore  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  peroxide  and 
hydrated  peroxide  without  change  of  form,  and 
is  very  much  improved  in  its  qualities  and  yield 
as  an  ore  of  iron.  Pure  spathic  iron  is  a  car- 
bonate of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  should  con- 
sist of  carbonic  acid  38.53,  metallic  iron  47.47. 
and  oxygen  14  per  cent.  It  always  occurs, 
however,  more  or  less  mixed  with  carbonates 
of  manganese,  magnesia,  and  sometimes  lime. — 
The  stony  carbonate,  called  also  sphero-siderite, 
because  generally  found  in  balls,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ores  of  iron.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  shales  and  fire  clay  of  the  coal  measures, 
but  is  also  worked  in  the  slates  of  the  devonian 


series,  and  in  later  formations  to  the  tertiary. 
In  England,  where  it  is  the  sole  dependence  of 
nearly  all  the  furnaces,  it  is  a  lean  argillaceous 
and  silicious  ore,  known  as  clay  ironstone,  and 
yielding  from  30  to  33  per  cent,  of  iron,  seldom 
as  much  as  40  per  cent.  It  is  obtained  in  con- 
venient proximity  to  the  beds  of  coal,  the  same 
shaft  frequently  penetrating  several  6tra:a. 
through  which  nodules  and  bands  of  ore  are 
distributed,  and  with  which  beds  of  coal  alter- 
nate. The  ores  are  easy  of  reduction  in  the 
furnace,  and  generally,  by  the  improved  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  make  a  fair  quality  of 
iron,  though  this  varies  much  with  the  method 
of  working  and  the  mixtures  used.  In  the  coal 
measures  of  the  United  States  these  ores  cannot 
be  depended  upon  for  large  supplies.  In  Penn- 
sylvania they  are  silicious  rather  than  argilla- 
ceous, producing,  according  to  Prof.  Rogers,  in 
the  anthracite  measures  an  average  of  2S  per 
cent,  of  silica,  aud  those  of  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  18  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of  alu- 
mina is  only  2.2  per  cent.  Carbonate  of  lime  is 
usually  present  to  the  amount  of  from  1  to  6  or 
8  per  cent.,  aud  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  car- 
bonate of  manganese,  each  2  or  3  per  cent.  The 
ore  occurs  in  balls,  nodules,  and  flat  blocks  or 
plates  interspersed  with  more  or  less  regularity 
among  the  slates  and  fire  clays,  in  layers  con- 
forming to  their  stratification,  and  is  worked 
either  by  stripping  the  whole  stratum  of  slates 
from  the  surface  and  selecting  the  ore  balls, 
or  by  drifting  it  horizontally  as  the  coal  beds 
are  worked.  Xo  exact  estimate  can  be  made 
of  any  certain  quantities  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  drifting,  and  large  furnaces  in  favor- 
able localities  are  with  difficulty  furnished  with 
their  necessary  si  ck.  In  eastern  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania  it  is  even  found  on  this 
account  expedient  to  make  use  in  part  of  the 
more  certain  supplies  of  specular  and  magnetic 
ores  from  the  distant  mines  of  Lakes  Superior 
and  Champlain.  which  moreover  by  the  mix- 
ture improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  The 
ores  that  occur  in  flat  blocks  are  more  to  be 
depended  upon  for  continuance  than  the  balls. 
Some  of  these,  when  found  of  a  dark  color, 
are  frequently  called  black  band  ore,  as  if  to 
identify  them  with  the  carbonate  of  the  Scotch 
coal  measures  so  named  by  Mushet.  who  brought 
it  into  notice.  In  Scotland  this  band  of  ore 
has  proved  a  very  valuable  stratum  owing  to 
its  abundance  and  cheapness,  and  easy  reduc- 
tion with  little  fuel,  the  last  owing  to  the  bitu- 
minous matter  it  contains  in  very  variable 
quantity,  which  in  some  cases  is  reported  to 
amount  to  20  per  cent,  or  more.  In  Tennessee 
and  western  Virginia  an  ore  of  the  same  char- 
acter is  found,  and  in  the  former  state  has  led 
to  the  erection  of  several  furnaces.  In  western 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  highly  valuable  stratum 
of  ore"  distributed  throughout  the  lower  coal 
measures,  which  is  very  productive  over  large 
areas,  easily  worked,  and  produces  a  large  per- 
centage of  iron.  It  is  known  as  the  buhrstone 
ore,  from  a  cellular  flinty  or  cherty  accompani- 
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ment  which  usually  underlies  it.  This  chert 
most  abounds  where  the  ore  is  deficient,  and 
vice  versa  ;  both  rest  upon  and  in  the  depres- 
sions of  a  peculiar  bed  of  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone, which  is  traced  over  wide  areas  extend- 
ing into  several  of  the  states.  The  ore  is  itself 
of  cellular  structure,  the  cavities  lined  with 
quartz  crystals.  In  places  it  is  beautifully  va- 
riegated with  the  disks  of  encrinites  crystallized 
white  upon  a  blue  and  purple  ground,  and  some- 
times the  ore  is  itself  crystalline.  On  the  out- 
crop it  is  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  with- 
in it  is  the  protocarbonate  commonly  mixed 
with  peroxide.  It  contains  so  much  carbonate 
of  lime,  that  it  is  frequently  smelted  without 
addition  of  flux ;  and  it  is  also  found  so  highly 
charged  with  this  that  it  becomes  a  ferriferous 
limestone.  The  following  analyses  were  given 
by  the  state  geologist  in  the  4th  annual  report : 
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The  carbonate  and  hematized  carbonate  out- 
crops in  and  under  the  coal  measures  have 
been  regarded  as  an  important  source  of  iron  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Lesley 
("  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide,"  p.  433),  they 
will  hardly  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
grander  outspread  of  the  same  formations  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  western  Virginia.  But 
further  west,  in  the  coal  measures  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa,  they  entirely  fail.  It  is 
these  ores  that  have  furnished  in  southern 
Ohio  the  supplies  for  the  numerous  furnaces 
about  Hanging  Rock  and  at  other  points, 
the  iron  from  which  has  had  a  reputation 
almost  equal  to  that  made  from  the  genuine 
hematites  of  the  metamorphic  rocks.  They 
abound  more  around  the  margin  of  the  great 
coal  fields  where  the  lower  members  come  to  the 
surface  than  in  the  middle  portions.  No  par- 
ticular relation  is  observed  between  their  dis- 
tribution and  the  coal  beds,  as  they  occur  either 
above  or  below,  close  to  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  coal ;  and  indeed,  in  the  devonian  slates, 
many  hundred  feet  beneath  any  beds  of  coal. 
Still  it  may  be,  as  argued  by  the  Professors 
Rogers,  that  organic  matter  has  furnished  by 
its  decay  the  carbonic  acid  of  these  ores,  and 
converted  an  original  deposit  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  disseminated  through  calcareous,  silicious, 
and  argillaceous  sediments,  into  ferruginous 
protocarbonates ;  and  the  particles  of  these 
drawn  together  by  the  so  called  segregating 
force  have  united  to  form  the  concretion- 
ary lumps  and  plates  in  which  the  ore  is 
now  found.  They  occur  in  fossiliferous  forma- 
tions alone,  and  usually  not  in  the  red-colored 
slates  through  which  peroxide  of  iron  is  still 
disseminated,  but  in  those  of  gray  color,  or 
black  with  the  bituminous  matters  with  which 
they  are  permeated,  and  which  retain  but  a 
trace  of  iron  beside  that  belonging  to  the  balls 


of  ore.  These  moreover  are  often  formed 
around  the  fossil  vestige  of  a  fern  plant  or  of  a 
shell,  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a  centre 
to  determine  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
cretive  process.  Limestones,  as  before  observed, 
are  seen  to  pass  into  the  carbonate  of  iron,  an 
effect  resulting  from  the  replacement  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  by  the  former  salt.  A  variety 
of  the  carbonate,  found  in  white  stony  balls 
and  masses  in  a  stratum  of  clay  that  underlies 
the  great  conglomerate  floor  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion, is  remarkable  for  the  superior  quality  of 
pig  metal  it  produces  with  charcoal  for  fuel. 
Some  of  the  strongest  castings  ever  made  from 
any  ores  have  been  produced  from  this  variety 
in  Lycoming  co.,  Penn.  The  malleable  iron 
obtained  by  puddling  is  also  remarkably  strong. 
— Above  the  coal  measures  the  only  carbonates 
of  importance,  or  iron  ores  of  any  kind  except- 
ing the  bog  ores,  found  in  the  United  States, 
are  those  belonging  to  the  tertiary  clays  about 
Baltimore,  and  along  the  western  shores  of 
Chesapeake  bay.  They  resemble  in  character 
and  in  the  manner  of  their  occurrence  the  car- 
bonates of  the  coal  measures,  but  make  a  supe- 
rior quality  of  iron,  especially  adapted  for  bars 
and  nails.  The  ores  are  obtained  by  uncover- 
ing the  clay  beds,  and  are  frequently  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  pay  for  stripping  15  or  20  feet 
of  cover,  and  even  for  following  the  stratum 
out  into  the  water,  thus  involving  the  expense 
of  coffer  dams.  On  the  English  South  Downs, 
where  beds  of  this  character  are  found,  the 
ferruginous  masses  are  stated  to  be  filled  with 
fossil  univalve  and  bivalve  shells.  Similar  de- 
posits occur  between  Calais  and  Boulogne, 
France*  and  in  Belgium,  the  fossils  of  all 
which  refer  them  to  the  crag  formation  of 
the  older  pliocene.  The  organic  matter  of  the 
fossils  may  have  induced  in  this  formation  the 
aggregation  of  the  ferruginous  particles. — In 
medicine,  iron  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of 
combinations,  and  also  in  metallic  filings  and 
powder.  It  acts  as  a  tonic,  promoting  the  se- 
cretions and  increasing  the  healthy  action  of 
the  organs  of  digestion.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  quickened  and  its  color  deepened.  Its 
preparations  are  especially  indicated  in  cases  of 
debility  resulting  from  inordinate  discharges, 
and  not  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms. 
The  most  usual  preparations  are  the  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron,  that  of  the  acetate  of  iron,  the 
citrate,  and  the  iodide  of  iron. 

IRON,  a  S.  co.  of  Utah,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Rocky  mountains,  S.  by  New  Mexico,  and  W.  by 
California,  extending  therefore  entirely  across 
the  territory ;  area  estimated  at  7,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1853,  847.  It  is  crossed  by  several 
mountain  ranges,  and  by  Green  and  Grand  riv- 
ers. In  1850  it  produced  8,948  bushels  of 
wheat,  663  of  Indian  corn,  2,530  of  potatoes, 
5,020  lbs.  of  butter,  and  312  tons  of  hay.  It 
contained  one  church.     Capital,  Cedar. 

IRON  MANUFACTURE.  Only  a  general 
idea  can  be  presented  of  this  subject,  the  com- 
plete treatment  of  which  requires  a  volume  with 
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many  illustrations.  For  the  principle  and  meth- 
od of  reduction  direct  to  metallic  iron,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Bloomary  and  Forge.  I.  Cast 
Iron.  Ores  are  more  commonly  treated  in  bla.-t  or 
high  furnaces,  in  which  enormous  quantities  are 
rapidly  decomposed  as  they  fuse,  the  foreign  sub- 
stances forming  a  glassy  cinder  with  the  matters 
added  as  a  flux,  and  allowing  the  heavy  parti- 
cles of  iron,  combined  with  carbon  derived  from 
the  fuel,  to  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
The  operation  is  a  delicate  chemical  process,  de- 
pendent for  its  success  on  a  nice  adjustment  of 
the  materials  employed  ;  the  exact  proportions 
being  determined  empirically  for  such  mixtures 
of  materials.  The  processes  of  smelting  vary 
somewhat  with  the  nature  of  the  ores  and 
fuel  employed,  and  also  of  the  furnace  in  which 
the  operation  is  conducted.  This  is  a  struc- 
ture of  pyramidal  or  cylindrical  form  without, 
built  up  of  stone  or  brick,  lined  throughout 
with  layers  of  the  best  fire  brick,  and  strongly 
bound  together  with  iron.  It  is  essential  that 
the  foundation  be  perfectly  dry,  and  thoroughly 
laid  of  stones  without  mortar  upon  solid  ground. 
Those  adapted  for  charcoal  are  from  25  to  40 
feet  high,  and  contain  a  circular  cavity  within, 
which  gradually  enlarges  in  diameter  from  the 
top  of  the  stack  or  at  the  tunnel  head,  where  it 
is  2  to  3  feet  across,  to  a  maximum  of  about  J 
the  total  height,  which  it  attains  about  £  or  £ 
the  way  down.  The  sides  then  draw  in  more 
or  less  rapidly — at  a  high  angle  for  ores  that 
smelt  easily,  and  with  a  flatter  slope  for  ores 
that  require  a  longer  time  for  their  reduction. 
These  slopes,  supporting  the  great  weight  of  the 
materials  with  which  the  furnace  is  charged,  are 
called  the  boshes,  and  much  importance  is  usual- 
ly attached  to  the  angle  at  which  they  are  laid, 
which  not  only  should  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ores  but  also  of  the  kind  of  fuel, 
and  with  the  different  quantities  of  air  to  be 
blown  in,  and  even  according  to  the  kind  of 
iron  which  the  furnace  is  designed  to  make. 
"Whatever  in  fact  tends  to  hasten  the  operation 
requires  steeper  boshes  ;  and  whatever  renders 
a  slower  process  expedient  demands  flatter 
boshes.  These  may  be  drawn  in  till  the  area  is 
reduced  to  an  equal  diameter  with  the  opening 
at  the  top  or  even  less,  when  the  walls  drop  down 
either  vertically  or  converging,  and  enclose  the 
area  called  the  hearth,  or,  as  the  French  term 
it,  the  crucible,  or  working  part  of  the  furnace. 
This  area  in  small  furnaces  is  a  foot  or  2  feet 
square,  and  may  be  3  to  6  feet  high ;  in  large 
stacks  it  is  sometimes  even  9  feet  in  diameter. 
In  some  furnaces  constructed  after  the  plan  of 
those  of  Tuscany,  which  smelt  with  great  rapidity 
the  easily  reduced  ores  of  the  island  of  Elba,  the 
walls  of  the  hearth  are  almost  a  continuation  of 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  boshes,  and  nearly  the 
same  form  is  now  adopted  for  the  large  anthra- 
cite furnaces.  The  floor  is  made  of  a  large  block 
of  the  most  refractory  firestone  or  sandstone,  a 
foot  to  15  inches  thick,  and  the  walls  are  con- 
structed of  similar  materials  or  of  Are  brick.  An 
arch  under  the  solid  masonry  of  the  stack  on  each 


of  its  4  sides  affords  access  to  these  walls,  and  to 
the  openings  through  them  made  for  the  intro- 
duction, usually  on  3  sides,  of  the  blast,  and  for 
the  exit  on  the  4th  side  or  front  of  the  fluid 
materials.  Through  the  walls  of  the  hearth,  1^ 
or  2  feet  above  the  floor,  the  blast  pipes  pass 
into  the  interior,  one  or  several  in  an  arch,  and 
each  terminating  in  a  double  shell  called  tho 
tuyere,  through  which  water  constantly  circu- 
lates to  keep  it  cool  and  prevent  its  melting. 
Around  the  tuyeres  the  openings  are  commonly 
closed  by  masonry.  Sometimes  they  are  left 
open,  and  then  afford  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  operation  and  seeing  the 
condition  of  the  furnace  by  the  bright  incandes- 
cent appearance  of  the  materials  as  they  drop 
down  past  the  tuyeres,  shedding  the  melted  iron 
in  drops,  or  in  case  of  bad  working  clinging  to 
the  walls  and  around  the  tuyeres  in  black  unre- 
duced masses  of  cinder,  obstructing  the  process 
and  threatening  to  fill  up  the  whole  hearth  and 
terminate  the  blast.  In  case  of  close  tuyeres  an 
opening  covered  with  a  bit  of  glass  or  mica  is 
left  in  the  first  bend  or  elbow  of  the  blast  pipe, 
through  which  the  interior  may  be  seen.  On  the 
side  of  the  front  or  working  arch  of  the  furnace- 
the  wall  of  the  hearth  does  not  reach  the  floor, 
but  the  great  block  of  stone,  called  the  tymp 
stone,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  this  wall,  is 
Supported  at  the  two  ends  at  least  as  high  above- 
the  floor  as  the  tuyere  holes.  Its  front  and  under 
sides  are  protected  by  a  heavy  cast  iron  plate  fit- 
ted to  the  stone.  Under  the  tymp  stone  there  is 
consequently  an  open  passage  into  the  hearth,  and 
whatever  melted  material  gathers  there  might 
flow  out  unless  prevented  by  some  obstruction  ; 
this  is  provided  in  what  is  called  the  dam  stone, 
a  block  of  triangular  section  laid  across  the  front 
of  the  bottom  stone  of  the  hearth,  its  top  rising 
close  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  tymp,  but 
18  inches  or  2  feet  further  out.  An  aperture,  4 
inches  wide  in  small  furnaces,  and  8  inches  in 
large  furnaces,  is  left  through  this  stone  for  the 
flow  of  the  melted  iron ;  it  is  called  the  tap 
hole,  and  is  closed  with  a  plug  made  by  mixing 
clay  and  sand,  which  is  knocked  out  or  perfo- 
rated, when  it  is  required  to  draw  off  the  melted 
iron.  The  dam  stone  is  protected  on  its  outer 
surface  by  a  cast  iron  plate  2  inches  thick  called 
the  dam  plate.  By  the  obstruction  thus  pro- 
vided the  melted  materials  are  retained  in  the 
hearth,  the  heavier  portion  seeking  the  lowest 
level,  and  the  lighter  cinder  swimming  upon  the 
surface.  As  the  hearth  fills,  the  liquid  cinder 
rises  over  the  edge  of  the  dam  stone  and  flows 
like  melted  lava  down  a  sloping  bank  in  front, 
provided  for  this  purpose,  from  which  it  is  re- 
moved as  it  cools.  For  the  hearth  the  most 
solid  and  refractory  materials  are  selected,  tho 
stones  often  being  quarried  and  cut  a  year  before 
they  are  wanted,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
seasoned.  Fire  bricks  are  also  employed  instead 
of  stone.  No  portion  of  the  stack  is  so  subjeet 
to  wear  and  to  injury  as  the  hearth,  especially 
the  portion  of  the  walls  immediately  above  tho 
tuyeres;  and  this  being  the  first  part  to  give 
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way,  it  is  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  entire  re- 
placement "without  disturbing  other  parts  of  the 
structure.  If  well  made  and  the  furnace  is  well 
managed,  a  hearth  may  stand  uninterrupted  use 
for  3  or  4  years,  or  even  longer.  It  gradually 
enlarges  by  wearing  away  within,  and  at  last 
the  operations  must  be  stopped  that  a  new  one 
may  be  put  in.  In  front  of  the  outlet  for  the 
cinder  and  iron  is  that  part  of  the  furnace  estab- 
lishment called  the  casting  house,  the  floor  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  moulding  beds  for  the 
iron.  As  the  liquid  metal  is  caused  to  flow  out 
it  runs  in  a  channel  made  in  the  sand  from 
which  side  branches  lead  it  off"  at  right  angles. 
The  blocks  of  iron  taken  from  the  main  chan- 
nels are  called  sows,  those  from  the  smaller  pigs. 
After  each  casting  the  beds  are  broken  up  and 
again  prepared,  each  side  of  the  floor  being  used 
alternately. — The  arrangements  for  supplying 
air  to  the  furnaces  are  necessarily  of  the  most 
thorough  and  substantial  character  ;  they  have 
already  been  noticed  under  Blowing  Machines. 
The  quantity  of  air  consumed  has  rapidly  in- 
creased of  late  years,  and  with  the  use  of  taller 
stacks  and  denser  fuel  it  has  been  blown  under 
greatly  augmented  pressure.  The  more  dense 
the  air  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  pre- 
sented to  the  fuel  in  the  same  bulk,  and  more 
vivid  combustion  is  excited  by  the  mechanical 
effect  of  a  powerful  current.  It  produces  a  local 
intensity  of  heat,  while  increased  quantity  of  air 
up  to  a  certain  limit  promotes  rapid  combustion 
through  greater  areas.  The  importance  of  di- 
recting special  attention  to  the  blast  may  be 
perceived  by  considering  that  the  weight  of  the 
air  alone  passed  through  a  furnace  exceeds  that 
of  all  the  solid  materials,  ore,  fuel,  and  flux. 
The  large  anthracite  stacks  receive  even  15  tons 
or  more  of  air  every  hour.  To  force  this  con- 
stantly through  the  dense  column  of  60  feet  of 
heavy  materials  involves  the  use  of  machines  of 
great  power ;  and  the  heaviest  steam  engines 
are  consequently  used  for  tins  purpose.  In  the 
large  anthracite  furnaces  the  pressure  of  the 
blast  is  sometimes  8  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch ; 
in  charcoal  furnaces  it  is  usually  from  1  to  3  lbs. 
In  summer,  the  air  being  more  rarefied,  a  larger 
bulk  is  needed  to  furnish  the  same  amount  of 
oxygen ;  at  this  season  it  is  less  efficient  for  some 
other  reason  also,  which  may  be  the  greater 
quantity  of  moisture  it  retains  and  carries  with 
it  into  the  furnace.  To  economize  fuel  and  raise 
the  temperature  within  the  furnace  to  the  high- 
est degree,  the  air  before  being  admited  into  the 
furnace  is  made  to  pass  through  a  series  of  iron 
pipes  arranged  in  an  oven,  where  a  portion  of 
the  escaped  gases  circulate  and  undergo  further 
combustion  by  mixing  with  atmospheric  air  ad- 
mitted for  the  purpose.  This  oven  in  American 
furnaces  is  built  upon  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
stack,  and  the  blast  pipe  passes  down  from  it  to 
the  tuyeres.  The  temperature  of  the  blast  is 
thus  raised  to  such  a  degree  that  a  jet  will  ignite 
a  piece  of  wood  or  melt  lead.  By  this  improve- 
ment the  consumption  of  fuel  to  the  ton  of  iron 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  more  iron  is  made  in 


the  same  time,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  higher 
degrees  of  heat  obtained  in  the  furnace,  the 
same  care  is  not  required  in  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  ores  and  fuel  that  is  given  to 
them  for  cold  blast  furnaces.  Thus  raw  bitu- 
minous coal  could  be  employed  instead  of  coke, 
and  anthracite  could  be  applied  successfully  for 
the  first  time  to  the  manufacture  ;  more  refrac- 
tory ores  could  be  reduced  than  before,  and  the 
necessity  of  roasting  or  calcining  them  before 
introducing  them  into  the  furnace  was  obviated. 
But  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  using  in- 
ferior materials  no  doubt  led  to  the  production 
of  inferior  qualities  of  iron,  and  this  gave  a  bad 
reputation  to  hot  blast  iron,  which  is  not  yet 
entirely  removed,  though  at  many  works  very 
excellent  iron  is  made  by  the  hot  blast.  The 
saving  in  fuel  and  time  is  unquestionably  great; 
but  this  no  doubt  has  been  largely  overrated  in 
consequence  of  making  the  comparison  with  the 
operations  of  the  inferior  class  of  furnaces  in  use 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast. 
Some  charcoal  furnaces  are  still  run  with  cold 
blast ;  but  it  is  those  only  the  product  of  which 
has  had  the  highest  reputation,  and  which  still 
commands  a  price  that  compensates  for  the 
greater  expense  of  the  manufacture. — It  was 
formerly  considered  essential  to  prepare  the  ores 
for  the  furnace  by  washing  in  open  heaps  or 
ovens,  and  then  reducing  them  to  sizes  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  screening  them,  and  reject- 
ing the  dust  and  fine  matters  which  would  ob- 
struct the  blast.  By  the  roasting,  sulphur  and 
other  injurious  volatile  ingredients  are  in  part 
expelled,  and  also  water  from  the  hydrates  and 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates;  and  the  ores 
are  thus  purified,  simplifying  the  process  in  the 
furnace,  which  consequently  goes  on  with  great- 
er regularity,  at  the  same  time  that  the  quality 
of  the  iron  is  improved.  But  in  the  large  fur- 
naces now  employed  the  ores  are  charged  in 
greater  lumps,  and  the  roasting  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  the  upper  portions,  while  the 
more  intense  heat  and  powerful  blast  are  de- 
pended upon  to  complete  the  fusion  and  reduc- 
tion. The  practice  of  mixing  different  kinds 
of  ore  is  very  generally  adopted,  both  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  working  of  the  furnace  and 
the  quality  of  the  metal  produced.  Objection- 
able qualities  in  certain  ores  are  thus  modified 
by  intermixture  with  others  of  opposite  or  dif- 
ferent peculiarities.  In  their  composition  iron 
ores  rarely  contain  such  earthy  matters  as  when 
separated  from  the  iron  will  melt  together  to 
form  a  fluid  glassy  cinder.  This,  which  is  the  first 
object  sought  for  in  reducingironoresin  the  blast 
furnace,  is  attained  by  the  addition  of  stony  sub- 
stances which  are  composed  of  the  required  in- 
gredients. The  best  cinders,  such  as  are  pro- 
duced only  when  the  furnace  is  running  well,  are 
combinations  of  silica  with  alumina,  lime,  and 
other  bases.  Ores  generally  contain  in  their 
gangue  the  first  two,  and  consequently  requirea 
calcareous  flux.  This  is  furnished  by  limestone, 
sometimes  by  oyster  shells,  the  quantity  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  ore.    Calcareous  ores 
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require  a  silicious  flux,  as  quartz  or  sand.  The 
proportion  of  flux  is  generally  from  £  to  £  the 
weight  of  the  ores. — Furnaces  require  thorough 
drying  by  means  of  fires  kept  up  within  them  for 
several  weeks  before  they  are  fit  to  be  put  in  blast. 
At  last  the  ore  with  its  proportion  of  flux  is  in- 
troduced in  small  quantities  upon  the  fuel  with 
which  the  furnace  is  nearly  filled,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  gradually  increased  as  more  fuel  is  add- 
ed. The  blast  is  cautiously  introduced,  but  it  may 
be  2  or  3  days  before  the  ore  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  hearth,  and  then  it  is  mostly  imper- 
fectly reduced  and  in  the  condition  of  black  slags. 
Several  days  pass  before  the  separation  goes  on 
with  regularity,  and  if  the  mixtures  are  not  skil- 
fully made  the  most  disastrous  consequences  may 
result  from  the  furnace  becoming  obstructed  and 
its  contents  chilled.  This  danger  it  is  always 
liable  to,  and  the  only  protection  is  in  careful 
management  and  closely  watching  the  running 
of  the  furnace.  The  charges  are  introduced  at 
the  top,  to  which  they  are  hoisted  by  the  steam 
engine  or  run  in  from  a  high  bank  against  which 
the  furnace  is  built,  and  are  weighed  or  meas- 
ured, that  their  proper  proportions  may  always 
be  secured.  The  fuel  being  introduced  in  its 
turn,  the  ore  is  thrown  in  so  as  to  spread  over 
the  coal,  and  over  the  ore  is  scattered  the  flux ; 
other  layers  are  added  in  the  same  order  as 
the  charges  sink  down  ;  and  when  it  is  found 
expedient  to  change  the  proportions  in  order  to 
correct  the  running  of  the  furnace  or  to  obtain 
a  different  quality  of  iron,  the  charge  of  coal 
continues  the  same,  while  the  burden,  as  it  is 
called,  or  charge  of  ore  and  flux,  is  increased  or 
diminished.  The  materials  charged  at  the  top 
may  be  24  hours  or  more  in  making  their  way 
through  the  furnace.  Their  condition  in  the 
interior,  and  that  of  the  process  itself,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  appearance  of  the  flames  which 
issue  from  the  top  and  from  beneath  the  tymp ; 
by  the  manner  of  settling  down  of  the  charges, 
whether  regularly  or  by  sudden  slips ;  by  the 
appearance  about  the  tuyeres,  whether  bright  or 
obscure  and  black ;  by  the  even  or  unsteady  flow 
of  the  cinder,  and  its  separation,  thorough  or 
incomplete,  from  oxide  of  iron,  which  when  re- 
tained in  large  quantity  makes  it  black  and  heavy, 
of  slaggy  appearance,  and  when  very  bad  infusi- 
ble and  dry.  In  this  condition  it  is  drawn  out 
with  great  labor  over  the  dam,  the  workmen 
breaking  it  up  from  time  to  time  with  long  iron 
bars  or  ringers  thrust  under  the  tymp  and  stirred 
around  in  the  bath  of  melted  iron.  Only  in  this 
way  with  ores  of  difficult  reduction  is  the  hearth 
kept  clear  of  infusible  slags  and  the  furnace  re- 
tained in  working  condition.  Titaniferous  ores 
especially  refuse  to  make  fluid  cinders  with  any 
fluxes,  or  to  allow  all  the  oxide  of  iron  they  con- 
tain to  be  reduced  to  metal.  "With  most  ores 
occasional  working  in  the  hearth  is  necessary, 
which  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  process  of 
smelting.  While  it  is  going  on  the  blast  is  shut 
off,  and  when  completed  the  front  is  covered 
over  with  loam,  which  is  banked  up  so  as  to  close 
the  opening  under  the  tymp  stone.     When  the 


cinder  again  forms,  and  rises  up  to  the  top  of 
the  dam,  a  hole  is  made  through  the  loam  with 
an  iron  bar  to  give  it  an  outlet.  The  hearth  is 
tapped  at  the  base  of  the  dam  for  letting  out 
the  iron  usually  at  regular  intervals,  twice  or 
thrice  every  24  hours  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  iron  is  produced.  As  the  operations 
go  on  from  day  to  day  the  working  of  the  fur- 
nace is  constantly  liable  to  irregularities  from  a 
multitude  of  causes,  especially  from  the  natural 
desire  to  crowd  it  too  fast,  increasing  the  bur- 
den of  ore  to  the  charge  and  adding  to  the  blast. 
When,  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  the  working 
becomes  deranged,  it  may  be  several  days  before 
the  remedies  applied,  by  lessening  the  burden 
of  ore,  altering  the  proportions  of  the  flux  or 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  bring  the  process 
into  proper  train  again,  and  the  separation  goes 
on  regularly  in  the  hearth.  The  iron  master  has 
a  variety  of  checks  in  his  control,  and  if  pos- 
sessed of  experience  and  skill  may  repeatedly 
change  the  condition  of  the  operation,  and 
cause  the  furnace  to  discharge  at  his  will  the 
qualities  of  cast  iron  he  requires.  But,  like 
any  other  machine,  in  unskilful  hands  it  is 
soon  thrown  out  of  order,  and  the  materials 
in  the  hearth  once  becoming  chilled  the  blast 
is  obstructed,  the  fire  gradually  deadens,  and 
the  mixed  ores,  flux,  and  fuel  become  fixed 
sometimes  in  solid  masses  to  the  walls  of  the 
furnace,  destroying  the  hearth  and  the  lining 
of  the  boshes  and  inner  walls.  When  this  dan- 
ger is  found  to  be  imminent,  the  last  resort  is 
to  rake  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  great 
body  of  incandescent  materials  through  the 
opening  of  the  hearth,  an  operation  that  must 
be  incessantly  continued  till  completed,  it  may 
be  for  24  or  36  hours,  taxing  to  the  utmost  the 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  men,  who  work  in 
short  relays  enveloped  in  smoke  and  heated 
noxious  gases,  raking  out  and  shovelling  back 
the  seemingly  inexhaustible  piles  of  glowing 
stones  and  coals.  The  cinders  obtained  from 
furnaces  in  good  running  order  are  of  glassy 
structure,  easily  drawn  out  in  long  strings  ; 
they  cool  slowly,  and  are  variously  colored, 
often  in  bright  blue  and  greenish  hues  from  the 
oxides  of  titanium,  manganese,  and  iron  they 
may  contain.  They  puff  up  in  spongy  masses 
when  water  is  thrown  upon  them  as  they  flow 
out,  and  give  out  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. Anthracite  cinder  is  more  stony  in 
texture,  usually  of  gray  color,  passing  to  black 
if  the  furnace  is  not  working  well.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  apply  the  cinders  to 
some  useful  purpose  beside  mending  roads  with 
them,  for  which  they  answer  very  well ;  but  the 
expense  of  moulding  and  difficulties  of  anneal- 
ing are  too  serious  for  the  worth  of  any  articles 
that  could  be  made  of  them. — The  production 
of  cast  iron  is  most  advantageously  conducted 
in  establishments  of  great  extent,  comprising 
several  first  class  furnaces.  The  mode  of  con- 
structing furnaces  is  probably  as  perfect  in  the 
United  States  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  A 
short  account  of  the  pair  of  furnaces  belonging 
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to  the  Thomas  iron  company  on  the  Lehigh 
river,  tho  blowing  apparatus  of  which  was  par- 
tially described  in  the  article  already  referred 
to,  vol.  iii.  p.  381  of  this  work,  will  convey 
some  idea  of  their  great  capacity.  Two  stacks 
of  truncated  pyramidal  form  are  carried  up  45 
feet  high  upon  a  base  of  about  45  feet  square; 
their  distance  apart  is  about  110  feet.  A  floor 
of  masonry  supported  on  arches  extends  from 
the  top  of  one  furnace  to  that  of  the  other ;  upon 
it  are  placed  the  two  sets  of  boilers,  one  heated 
from  each  furnace,  and  the  two  heating  ovens 
for  the  blast.  Under  this  floor  are  the  rooms  for 
the  two  steam  engines  and  blowing  apparatus. 
On  the  centre  of  each  stack  is  a  circular  struc- 
ture in  fire  brick  about  28  feet  in  diameter,  which 
carries  up  the  furnace  15  feet  higher,  making 
the  whole  height  to  the  chargiug  plate  60  feet. 
In  the  masonry  of  this  upper  part  is  an  annular 
flue  in  fire  brick,  measuring  6  feet  in  height  and 
4  in  width,  into  which  8  flues  lead  from  around 
the  inner  walls  of  the  furnace.  Their  top  is  9 
feet  below  the  charging  plate,  and  the  area  of 
each  one  is  2  feet  by  20  inches.  Two  partitions 
across  the  receiving  flue  cause  the  gases  entering 
from  6  of  the  small  flues  to  be  diverted  under 
the  boilers,  and  those  entering  by  the  other  two 
to  pass  to  the  heating  oven.  The  arrangement 
of  the  boilers  and  ovens  exhibits  beautiful 
symmetry  with  the  greatest  economy  of  space. 
Standing  on  either  stack  and  facing  the  other, 
on  the  right  hand  the  boiler  stack,  with  its  5  boil- 
ers of  3  feet  diameter  each,  extends  80  feet,  cov- 
ering half  the  -width  of  the  floor,  and  against  its 
further  end  stands  upon  its  cast  iron  pedestal  a 
circular  chimney  shaft  rising  50  feet  high.  This 
is  of  No.  7  sheet  iron,  7^  feet  in  diameter,  re- 
duced within  by  its  fire  brick  lining  to  6  feet 
flue.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  heating  oven 
for  the  blast.  This  is  2U  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide,  and  25  feet  high,  surmounted  with  two 
chimneys.  It  contains  5  rows  of  arched  oval 
pipes,  12  in  each  row.  These  stand  10  feet 
high,  arranged  on  G  bed  pipes,  and  their  size 
within  is  8  inches  by  4.  The  blast  enters  the 
outer  end  of  the  bed  pipe  furthest  from  the 
furnace,  and  leaves  the  outer  end  of  the  one 
nearest  the  furnace  passing  in  an  18  inch  pipe 
straight  down  the  outside  of  the  stack,  branch- 
ing off  below  to  the  tuyere  arches,  and  entering 
the  furnace  by  4  tuyeres  in  eacli  of  the  3  arches. 
Each  furnace  thus  supplies  by  precisely  the  same 
arrangement  the  gases  for  its  own  heating  oven 
and  for  one  set  of  boilers.  The  great  gas  cham- 
ber under  the  boilers,  6  feet  high  and  80  feet 
long,  affords  the  abundant  room  required  for  the 
gases  to  become  thoroughly  mixed  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  as  they  are  drawn  along  by  the 
draught  of  the  great  chimney.  The  hot  air 
chamber  also  has  abundant  capacity  over  and 
under  the  pipes  for  the  same  operation  to  be 
thoroughly  effected.  The  flue  beneath  the  bed 
pipes  in  this  chamber  is  4^  feet  high.  Two 
powerful  steam  engines  are  employed,  each  one 
driving  a  blowing  cylinder  of  7£  feet  diameter 
and  9  feet  stroke,  9  revolutions  per  minute ; 


thus,  without  allowance  for  leakage,  propelling 
7,128  cubic  feet  of  air  into  each  furnace.  The 
pressure  is  8  lbs. ;  diameter  of  tuyeres  3  inches. 
The  furnaces  within  are  18  feet  across  tho 
boshes  at  14  feet  above  the  base.  The  hearth 
is  5  feet  high,  and  7  feet  across;  diameter  at 
tunnel  head  8  feet.  The  ores  employed  are 
hematites  with  about  \  magnetic  ore  ;  fuel  an- 
thracite, and  the  consumption  of  this  when  the 
furnaces  are  running  No.  1  gray  iron  is  about 
2}  tons  to  the  ton  of  iron,  for  hard  iron  about 
\  ton  less.  The  average  weekly  production  is 
about  200  tons  of  iron  to  each  furnace. — Coat 
of  manufacture.  The  legitimate  items  which 
make  up  the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  are 
few,  and  may  be  valued  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness; but  beside  these  are  contingencies,  such 
as  result  from  accident  and  bad  management, 
that  cannot  be  reckoned  in  any  estimate,  and 
frequently  swell  the  expenses  per  ton  beyond 
all  calculations.  Without  further  reference  to 
these,  the  cost  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
of  ore,  fuel,  flux,  labor  at  the  furnace,  interest 
on  capital,  repairs,  and  superintendence.  Ore, 
fuel,  and  labor  are  the  chief  items.  The  cost 
of  the  first  two,  depending  in  great  part  on 
transportation,  varies  widely  according  to  the 
locality  and  convenience  of  supply.  That  of 
the  remaining  items  is  more  particularly  af- 
fected by  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment, 
diminishing  per  ton  of  iron  produced  as  this 
increases.  Each  iron-making  district  possesses 
its  peculiar  advantages ;  one  having  ore  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  cheap,  another  fuel ;  another 
producing  iron  of  superior  quality,  which  by  its 
high  value  admits  of  the  use  of  expensive  mate- 
rials ;  and  if  another  is  found  possessing  all  the 
requisites  for  the  production  of  the  best  iron 
at  little  cost,  its  distance  from  the  great  mar- 
kets commonly  counterbalances  these  advan- 
tages. Some  estimates  may  be  given  of  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  manufacture  in  a  few  of  the 
principal  districts  of  the  United  States.  The 
furnaces  on  the  Hudson  river  use  $  to  f  hematites 
from  Columbia,  and  Dutchess  cos.,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
neighboring  counties  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  \  to  \  magnetic  ores  from  Lake 
Cham  plain  and  from  the  highlands  below  West 
Point,  the  mines  not  less  than  5  m.  back  from 
the  river.  The  Champlain  ores  cost  delivered 
from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  ton ;  those  of  the  high- 
lands about  $2.50 ;  the  hematites  from  mines 
owned  by  the  furnace  about  $2.25,  and  from 
this  to  $3.  The  average  for  the  hematites  may 
be  considered  $2.50  per  ton,  and  for  the  mag- 
netic ores  $3.50.  Of  the  former  about  two 
tons,  and  of  the  latter  one  ton  are  required  to 
the  ton  of  iron.  The  cost  of  ores  is  then  $6.75 ; 
anthracite,  2  tons,  at  $4.50,  $9 ;  flux,  35  cts. ; 
labor  and  superintendence,  as  sometimes  done 
by  contract,  $4;  total,  $20.10.  Repairs  and 
interest  on  capital  may  be  considered  as  making 
the  actual  cost  full  $21.  In  the  great  iron  dis- 
trict of  the  Lehigh  the  ores  are  supplied  from 
such  various  sources  that  the  average  of  their 
cost  is  not  easy  to  determine.     The  magnetic 
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ores  are  brought  to  the  furnaces  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  hematites  from  the  mines  scat- 
tered about  the  valley  between  the  Blue  moun- 
tain and  the  South  mountain  in  Lehigh  and 
Berks  cos.  The  magnetic  ores  are  generally 
valued  at  about  $3.50  per  ton,  and  for  the 
hematites  as  much  as  $2  per  ton  is  sometimes 
paid  for  transportation,  and  $1  more  for  mining, 
beside  25  or  50  cts.  for  the  value  of  the  ore  in 
the  mine.  The  average  cost  of  the  mixed  ores 
is  probably  about  $3  per  ton,  and  2£  tons  are 
required  to  the-ton  of  iron.  The  cost  per  ton 
of  pig  iron  is  then  as  follows  :  ores,  $7.50  ;  an- 
thracite, 2  tons,  at  $3,  $6 ;  other  items  as  above, 
$4.35 ;  total,  $17.85,  making  the  whole  cost  not 
far  from  $19.  The  greater  convenience  of  the 
Hudson  river  furnaces  to  the  great  markets  of 
New  York,  Troy,  and  Albany,  and  the  better 
quality  of  their  iron,  fully  compensate  for  the 
higher  cost  of  production.  The  furnaces  making 
iron  with  charcoal  for  fuel  on  Chesapeake  bay, 
near  Baltimore,  run  at  an  average  expense  not 
varying  materially  from  the  following  estimate: 
ore,  2i  tons,  at  $3.62|,  $9.06  ;  fuel,  3i  cords, 
at  $2.50,  $8.75 ;  flux,  oyster  shells,  30  cts. ;  la- 
bor (including  $1.50  for  charring),  $2.75;  other 
expenses,  $2  ;  total,  $22.86.  Nothing  but  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  iron  sustains  these  fur- 
naces, and  enables  their  product  to  find  a  mar- 
ket in  the  rolling  mills  and  nail  factories  of 
Massachusetts.  II.  Malleable  Ikon.  In  the 
article  Bloomaky,  as  also  in  the  account  in  the 
preceding  article  of  the  ancient  processes  of 
making  iron,  some  of  the  methods  of  produc- 
ing wrought  iron  direct  are  described.  To  carry 
out  this  simple  operation  with  economy  upon 
a  large  scale  has  been  an  object  earnestly  sought 
for  by  metallurgists,  and  numerous  inventions 
have  been  patented  that  have  promised  to  ac- 
complish it.  The  most  important  of  these,  as 
introducing  the  general  plan  followed  with  va- 
rious modifications  by  most  of  the  others,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Clay  of  England.  In  this  the  ore  is  pul- 
verized, so  as  to  pass  through  a  screen  with  -J- 
inch  holes,  and  is  mixed  with  §  its  weight  of 
bituminous  coal.  It  is  then  introduced  through 
a  hopper  into  a  side  chamber  of  a  puddling  fur- 
nace, where  it  is  heated  and  partially  deoxidized ; 
the  coal  at  the  same  time  is  coked,  and  gives  the 
carbon  consumed  in  the  partial  deoxidizing  of 
the  ore.  The  charge  is  after  this  drawn  forward 
into  the  reverberatory  furnace,  where  it  is  melt- 
ed by  the  flame  and  puddled  and  balled  by  the 
common  method,  described  below,  of  convert- 
ing cast  into  malleable  iron.  The  process  is  a 
scientific  one,  and  is  practised  with  rich  ores  to 
some  extent  in  furnaces  variously  constructed  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  France  a  plan 
has  been  devised  by  M.  Adrien  Chenot,  by  which 
the  form  of  the  blast  furnace  on  a  reduced 
scale  is  retained,  while  the  process  conducted 
in  it  is  limited  to  the  deoxidizing  of  the  ore. 
The  furnace  is  constructed  with  an  outer  shell 
of  masonry,  with  a  space  included  between 
the  two  walls  into  which  combustible  gases, 
chiefly  carbonic  oxide,  together  with  air,  are 


admitted  and  consumed  to  produce  the  mod- 
erate temperature  required  by  the  charge  of 
ore  in  the  interior.  The  reducing  agent  is  car- 
bonic oxide,  a  current  of  which  is  passed  through 
the  body  of  ore.  This  gas  is  prepared  by  de- 
composing limestone,  and  passing  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  produced  over  highly  heated  charcoal; 
it  is  thus  made  to  part  with  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  is  transformed  from  C02  to  CO.  In  the 
furnace  it  recovers  from  the  ore  this  atom  of 
oxygen,  and  the  gas  is  thence  conveyed  again 
over  heated  charcoal  to  be  reconverted  into  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  go  again  the  same  round,  and 
so  on.  The  whole  interior  of  the  furnace  is 
thus  appropriated  to  the  ore ;  but  by  another 
plan  (in  which  the  same  method  of  heating  by 
an  external  fire  is  retained)  the  charge  of  ore  is 
mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  fine  charcoal,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  by  openings 
around  the  stack  half  way  up  to  the  top.  A 
small  portion  only  of  the  charcoal  is  consumed 
as  the  charge  passes  through,  and  the  heat  is 
not  allowed  to  reach  the  point  of  fusion,  so  that 
none  of  the  iron  is  converted  into  cast  metal. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  furnace  is  not  exposed 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  hearth  of  the  blast  fur- 
nace ;  and  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  latter,  the 
part  most  highly  heated,  it  is  designed  as  the 
place  for  partially  cooling  the  reduced  fragments 
as  they  descend  toward  the  bottom.  There  is 
an  arrangement  by  which  from  time  to  time  the 
metal  is  taken  out,  and  which  is  so  contrived 
that  little  air  is  admitted  into  the  furnace  dur- 
ing the  operation.  In  the  case  of  using  char- 
coal, this  is  separated  from  the  larger  masses  of 
metal  by  screening,  and  the  finer  portions  aro 
taken  up  by  revolving  magnets.  The  metal  is 
obtained  in  pieces  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
original  lumps  of  ore,  but  of  a  porous  texture, 
and,  if  prepared  at  alow  temperature,  exhibit- 
ing the  singular  property  of  becoming  ignited 
by  flame  and  burning  to  red  oxide.  It  also  ox- 
idizes rapidly  by  exposure  to  moisture.  Con- 
ducting the  process  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
higher  than  the  minimum  required  for  re- 
duction corrects  this  tendency.  The  spongy 
iron,  ground  to  powder  and  submitted  to  pres- 
sure, forms  coherent  masses  which  may  be 
worked  under  the  hammer  as  in  ordinary  forg- 
ing ;  or  they  may  even  be  pressed  into  moulds, 
and  thus  present  moulded  objects  in' malleable 
iron.  The  porous  sponge,  when  plunged  into 
oil  or  melted  tar  or  rosin,  absorbs  a  portion  of 
the  carbonaceous  liquid  ;  and  when  it  is  after- 
ward exposed  to  low  red  heat,  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  is  retained,  converting  the  metal  into 
steel.  At  Clichy,  near  Paris,  works  were  con- 
structed in  1858  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
by  this  method.  In  the  article  Metallurgy  it 
is  proposed  to  revert  to  this  subject,  and  give 
an  account  of  various  experiments  upon  a  largo 
scale  which  have  been  undertaken  and  are  now 
in  progress  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
facture of  malleable  iron  direct  from  the  ore 
with  mineral  coal. —  Conversion  of  cast  into 
malleable  iron.      The  best  malleable   iron  is 
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made  direct  from  the  ore  in  charcoal  forges; 
but  these  cannot  supply  the  demands  of  com- 
merce. Cheaper  but  poorer  qualities  of  iron 
are  obtained  in  the  immense  quantities  requir- 
ed by  converting  the  pig  iron  of  blast  fur- 
naces into  wrought  iron  by  the  process  of 
puddling.  Poor  ores  are  thus  made  useful, 
which  could  never  be  employed  for  producing 
malleable  iron  direct.  The  converting  process 
consists  in  separating  the  carbon  that  gives  to 
cast  iron  its  peculiar  qualities;  and  it  is  also 
intended  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  other 
impurities,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  &o., 
which  poor  ores  and  poor  fuel  leave  with 
the  cast  iron.  The  higher  qualities  of  pig 
iron  are  most  easily  decarbonized — the  white 
brittle  irons,  which  contain  the  most  carbon, 
but  in  the  state  of  chemical  combination  with 
the  iron,  and  the  mottled  variety.  These  are 
commonly  classed  as  forge  pig.  They  are  the 
cheapest  product  of  the  blast  furnace,  made 
most  rapidly  and  with  least  consumption  of 
fuel.  In  ancient  times  pig  iron  was  refined  al- 
together in  low  forge  fires  like  bloomaries,  with 
charcoal  for  fuel,  and  with  blast.  Heated  for  a 
time  in  these,  the  iron  lost  its  carbon,  and,  being 
removed  from  the  fire  in  a  softened  mass,  was 
immediately  drawn  down  under  the  hammer. 
This  process,  variously  conducted,  is  still  in  use 
in  Europe.  It  involves  a  large  waste  of  iron, 
generally  more  than  20  per  cent.,  consumes  a 
great  quantity  of  fuel,  and  requires  power  for  the 
blast;  but  the  quality  of  the  product  is  much 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  later  process, 
now  generally  substituted  for  it  and  known  as 
puddling.  This  was  invented  by  Henry  Cort 
about  the  year  1780.  He  first  decarbonized  cast 
iron  by  subjecting  it  to  the  bituminous  coal 
flame  of  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  but  his  suc- 
ceeding experiments  gave  irregular  results  as  to 
the  quantities  of  iron  lost  and  of  fuel  consumed, 
as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the  metal.  He  next 
caused  the  process  to  be  preceded  by  a  fusion 
of  the  pig  iron  with  coke  for  fuel,  running  out 
the  metal  in  flat  cakes  upon  a  cold  metallic  sur- 
face, and  chilling  it  with  water,  after  which  it 
was  more  easily  decarbonized.  It  is  still  the 
custom  in  England  to  prepare  pig  iron  for  pud- 
dling by  this  preliminary  operation;  and  by 
directing  the  blast  of  the  tuyeres  down  upon 
the  melted  iron  it  causes  a  partial  separation  o*f 
carbon,  phosphorus,  and  silicon.  The  practice 
is  called  retining,  and  the  product  is  termed 
finery  or  fine  metal.  Where  it  is  adopted  in 
the  United  States,  as  in  some  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  furnaces  are  termed  run-out  fires. 
Cort  also  introduced  rolls  to  take  the  place  of 
hammers  for  drawing  the  malleable  iron  into 
bars.  His  discoveries,  which  gave  to  poor  ores 
and  bituminous  coal  an  immense  importance 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  were  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wonderful  progress  soon  made  by 
Great  Britain  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Re- 
finery fires  are  now  regarded  as  by  no  means 
essential  unless  for  very  bad  metals ;  and  instead 
of  this  second  fusion,  the  pig  iron  is  in  some  for- 


eign establishments  prepared  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  blast  furnaces  when  of  small  size,  by  di- 
recting the  tuyeres  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
casting  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
and  when  it  is  run  off  chiHing  the  pigs  or  plates. 
The  Styrians  adopt  a  very  similar  method. 
They  run  the  crude  iron  into  an  oval  cavity  in 
the  sand,  and  then  clear  oil"  the  cinder  and  chill 
the  liquid  iron  by  sprinkling  cold  water  upon 
it.  Plates  are  thus  formed  one  after  another, 
nearly  one  every  minute,  weighing  25  or  30 
lbs.  each.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  roast- 
ed 10  or  12  hours  at  a  red  heat  in  au  oven  or 
an  open  pile,  and  much  of  the  carbon  is  thus 
expelled,  but  with  considerable  waste  of  fuel. 
The  French  make  chilled  plates  directly  from  the 
blast  furnace,  calling  the  operation  blanchi- 
ment ;  the  second  fusion,  and  also  the  operation 
of  blowing  upon  the  iron  in  the  hearth  of  the 
blast  furnace,  they  call  mazeage,  and  recom- 
mend chilling  the  metal  in  cast  iron  moulds 
lined  with  quicklime  or  chalk.  They  then  roast 
the  plates,  in  which  operation  white  irons  are 
rapidly  decarbonized. — The  puddling  process  is 
conducted  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  in  which 
the  cast  iron  placed  upon  the  hearth  to  be  melted 
is  separated  from  the  fuel,  the  solid  impurities 
from  which  might  injure  it  by  admixture.  The 
flame  passes  over  the  bridge,  and  is  reflected 
from  the  low  roof  of  the  furnace  down  upon 
the  metal.  Flaming  coals  make  the  best  fuel, . 
but  wood,  peat,  and  anthracite  are  used ;  with 
the  last,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  drive  the  fire 
by  a  fan  blower,  the  tall  chimney  not  causing 
sufficient  draught  for  this  dense  fuel;  in  the 
United  States  the  blower  is  generally  in  use  for 
bituminous  coal  fires  also.  The  furnaces  are 
made  both  single  and  double ;  the  latter  is  an 
American  improvement,  and  is  generally  in  use 
east  of  the  Alleghanies.  Double  furnaces  are 
like  single  ones,  except  that  they  have  a  larger 
surface  and  a  working  door  on  2  opposite  sides. 
They  measure  outside  12  to  13  feet  in  length, 
and  6£  to  7|-  in  width  ;  the  area  of  the  hearth 
is  about  40  square  feet,  and  the  grate  surface  is 
seldom  less  than  15  feet.  The  hearth  or  work- 
ing bottom  occupies  a  depression  6  inches  or 
more  deep  behind  the  bridge,  and  around  it  are 
inserted  hollow  boshes  of  cast  iron,  open  at  the 
ends  for  the  circulation  of  air;  a  portion  of  the 
blast  is  often  passed  through  for  the  sake  both 
of  heating  this  and  keeping  the  boshes  cool; 
sometimes  also  water  is  made  to  circulate 
through  them.  The  floor  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
covered  with  pulverized  cinder,  which  before 
the  furnace  is  charged  is  thoroughly'  fused  so  as 
to  form  a  complete  layer  over  the  hearth  2 
inches  or  more  thick.  The  furnace  is  of  fire 
brick,  the  whole  incased  in  cast  iron  plates  se- 
curely bound  together  outside  with  heavy  bars 
of  iron.  The  chimney  is  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity to  the  fire  place.  Before  charging  with 
iron,  an  addition  of  iron  scales  or  cinder  is 
made  to  the  bed  already  hardened  upon  the 
hearth,  and  some  pulverized  magnetic  iron  ore 
is  sometimes  thrown  in.     The  pig  iron  or  plate 
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metal  is  advantageously  prepared  for  the  process 
by  heating  it  in  an  oven  connected  with  the 
escape  flue  for  the  flames  into  the  chimney.  It 
is  in  pieces  less  than  28  lbs.  weight  each,  and  is 
thrown  in  in  a  charge'  for  a  single  furnace  of 
850  to  500  lbs.,  and  double  the  quantity  in  a 
double  furnace.  The  doors  are  then  tightly 
closed,  and  so  kept  Avhile  the  fire  is  urged  for 
10  to  15  minutes.  The  pieces  having  then  at- 
tained a  bright  red  heat,  the  workman  through 
the  working  hole  in  the  door  adjusts  theni  with 
an  iron  bar,  so  that  they  may  acquire  a  uni- 
form temperature.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
they  arrive  at  a  condition  in  winch  they  may  be 
broken  into  small  fragments,  which  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  bar  working  through  a  hole 
in  the  door.  "When  these  fragments  are  about 
to  melt,  the  damper  is  lowered  and  water  is 
thrown  in,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  the  charge.  Instead  of  wa- 
ter alone,  pulverized  magnetic  or  other  rich  iron 
ore,  or  scales,  or  cinder  from  the  rolls  or  ham- 
mer, may  be  added.  The  puddler  stirs  the  iron 
one  way  and  the  other,  breaking  up  any  lumps 
which  may  remain,  and  continues  to  throw  in 
water  and  scales  upon  those  portions  which  are 
on  the  point  of  melting,  and  this  he  does  until 
the  cast  iron  is  reduced  to  a  pulverulent  state. 
He  then  gradually  raises  the  damper  at  the  top 
of  the  chimney  and  increases  the  heat,  stirring 
the  iron,  which  he  does  not  allow  to  melt,  and 
continues  the  operation  until  the  iron  assumes 
the  characteristics  of  wrought  iron,  which  the 
workman  calls  "  coming  to  nature."  The  heat 
is  then  still  further  increased,  and  the  pasty 
metal  is  worked  by  the  bar  or  ringer  into  balls. 
This  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  operation, 
and  requires  the  greatest  skill,  to  separate  the 
Sully  reduced  from  the  raw  metal,  and  to  avoid 
too  large  agglomerations.  The  balls  are  12  to 
15  inches  in  diameter  and  70  to  100  lbs.  weight 
each,  and  are  formed  by  gradual  gathering  up 
and  pressing  together  of  the  reduced  particles. 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  snowball  is 
rolled  up  and  pressed  into  a  solid  mass.  As 
each  one  is  formed  the  puddler  lays  it  up  against 
the  bridge  to  protect  it  from  the  oxidizing  ac- 
tion of  the  flame,  and  to  afford  room  for  the 
formation  of  other  balls  in  the  same  manner. 
After  the  metal  is  entirely  made  up  into  balls, 
the  furnace  is  closed  for  a  few  minutes  to  give 
them  all  a  thorough  heat.  After  this  the  charg- 
ing door  is  raised  and  the  balls  are  taken  out 
one  after  another,  and  dragged  by  the  tongs  or 
brought  by  an  iron  hand  carriage  or  a  swinging 
craue  to  the  hammer  or  squeezer.  Various 
modes  of  puddling  are  practised.  One  which 
differs  the  most  from  that  just  described  is 
known  as  the  boiling  process.  In  this  the 
scales,  ore,  or  cinder,  in  the  proportion  some- 
times of  50  per  cent.,  are  charged  with  the  pig 
iron,  and  the  fire  is  kept  up  without  check, 
melting  the  mixture,  no  scales  nor  water  being 
introduced  to  cool  the  metal  ahd  bring  it  to  a 
pulverulent  state,  as  in  the  other  process.  The 
same  method  of  working  the  charge  with  the 


bar  is  practised,  until  the  iron  begins  to  come 
to  nature.  At  this  time  the  cinders  swell  up 
and  boil  so  as  to  fill  the  hearth  and  sometimes 
flow  out  of  the  door.  For  this  reason,  in  order 
that  the  boiiing  process  may  have  full  scope, 
the  hearth  is  made  considerably  deeper  than  in 
the  ordinary  puddling  furnace. "  As  the  iron  be- 
comes refined,  the  boiling  subsides,  and  the  cin- 
ders settle  down.  When  the  refining  is  com- 
plete, the  iron  has  lost  its  liquidity  and  collects 
together  in  lumps  of  a  brilliant"  white  heat. 
These  the  puddler  turns  about  to  expose  all  parts 
successively  to  the  flame,  and  cuts  them  apart, 
so  that  all  portions  shall  be  completely  reflned, 
after  which  he  forms  the  metal  into  balls  as  be- 
fore described.  The  boiling  motion  is  caused 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  the  iron, 
and  the  escape  of  the  gases  thus  formed,  which 
burn  with  a  blue  flame  upon  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  The  puddling  operation  requires  from 
1\  to  nearly  4  hours,  according  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  metal  charged ;  the  longest 
time  is  Avhen  the  boiling  process  is  adopted. 
The  iron  in  the  puddling  loses  its  carbon  and  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  other  impurities, 
as  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  pig  iron  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  has  been  couducted.  A  por- 
tion of  the  iron  is  also  oxidized,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  cinder.  All  wrought  iron  of  "com- 
merce retains  a  trace  of  carbon,  which,  so  far 
from  being  injurious,  is  believed  to  render  iron 
better  adapted  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  to- 
tal loss  of  weight,  including  that  which  occurs 
afterward  under  the  hammer,  is  sometimes 
averaged  at  15  per  cent.  "When  anthracite  is 
employed  for  fuel,  its  consumption  is  from  1,700 
to  2,240  lbs.  for  the  ton  of  rough  bars.  Beside 
the  materials  named,  which  are  employed  in 
puddling,  scrap  iron  is  profitably  used"  when 
procured  at  low  prices.  It  is  cut  up  in  small 
pieces  and  thrown  in,  50  or  75  lbs.  at  a  time, 
just  before  the  iron  is  ready  for  balling.  The 
practice  of  working  rich  magnetic  ores  in  con- 
siderable quantities  is  of  American  introduction, 
and  is  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product  and  dimin-, 
ishing  the  time  of  the  process ;  in  many  cases 
also  it  entirely  compensates  for  the  waste.  In 
the  use  of  inferior  pig  iron  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  improved  by  subjecting  the  whole  oj 
a  part  of  the  pig  iron  to  a  previous  fusion  in 
what  is  known  as  a  finery  fire.  In  this  the  fuel 
is  thrown  in  upon  the  charge  of  pig  metal  and 
cinders.  The  combustion  is  maintained  by  a 
blast  directed  through  a  tuyere  pointing  down 
through  the  cinder  upon  the  iron.  After  the 
metal  has  been  some  time  subjected  to  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  drawn  off  in  a  melted  state  and  rim 
into  plates  called  plate  metal  or  fine  metal,  a 
product  intermediate  between  pig  and  malleable 
iron.  Silicon  and  phosphorus  are  removed,  and 
thus  the  iron  is  refined,  the  proportion  of  can 
bon  not  being  sensibly  reduced.  Refinimz  is 
little  practised  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Eng. 
land,  where  fuel  is  not  so  much  of  an  objecl 
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and  the  pig  iron  used  is  often  of  poor  quality, 
It  is  more  common.  Various  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  puddling  process  are  in  use.  In 
some  furnaces  jets  of  air  are  blown  in  over  the 
fire  bridge  wall,  effecting  more  perfect  con- 
sumption of  the  gases,  and  hastening  the  oper- 
ation. At  the  Bolton  iron  works  in  England 
a  method  of  puddling  patented  by  Mr.  James 
Nasmyth  is  in  use,  which  is  highly  spoken  of. 
A  jet  of  steam  at  about  5  lbs.  pressure  is  dis- 
charged by  a  pipe  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
man directly  into  the  iron  as  60on  as  it  has 
melted,  and  the  nozzle  bent  down  is  stirred 
about  in  the  iron,  distributing  the  steam  in  all 
portions  of  it.  In  5  to  8  minutes  the  mass 
thickens,  the  pipe  is  withdrawn,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  finished  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  10  to  15  minutes  of  the  hottest 
and  most  severe  portion  of  the  work  are  saved 
by  this  method,  the  philosophy  of  which  is  al- 
ready explained  in  noticing  the  use  of  water. 
Puddling  furnaces  are  sometimes  arranged  so 
as  to  receive  the  crude*  iron  directly  from  the 
blast  furnace,  thus  making  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  fuel. — The  operations  that  succeed  the 
puddling,  by  which  the  balls  are  converted  into 
bars,  rails,  &c,  are  of  a  mechanical  character. 
Under  the  hammer  or  in  the  squeezer  which 
compresses  them,  the  cinder  is  forced  out,  and 
they  are  reduced  into  elongated  blocks  called 
puddlers'  blooms.  The  process  is  called  shin- 
gling. In  the  squeezer  they  are  compressed  as 
between  the  jaws  of  an  immense  vice,  which 
opens  and  shuts  as  worked  by  an  eccentric  or 
by  cranks.  In  the  squeezer  invented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Burden,  which  is  generally  used  in  the 
United  States,  the  ball  is  rolled  around  and 
most  thoroughly  squeezed,  as  it  is  drawn  in  by 
the  serrated  face  of  an  upright  iron  cylinder, 
made  to  revolve  within  an  eccentric  cast  iron 
shell,  also  furnished  with  a  serrated  face  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  with  an  ap- 
erture left  open  for  introducing  the  ball  between 
them.  Their  centres  not  being  the  same,  the 
ball  as  it  is  carried  round  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  narrowing  space,  till  it  is  finally  thrown  out 
as  it  arrives  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aperture 
or  break  in  the  outer  circle.  In  one  invented 
by  Mr.  Winslow  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  ball  reposes 
upon  two  parallel  rollers  and  is  squeezed  by  the 
revolution  of  an  eccentric  cam,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ends  of  the  blooms  are  upset  by  a 
6pring  hammer.  The  English  employ  a  much 
more  complicated  squeezing  machine,  known  as 
Brown's  bloom  squeezer.  By  thorough  hammer- 
ing and  rolling  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  mate- 
rially improved,  being  made  more  dense  and  uni- 
form in  texture.  When  the  puddlers'  ball  has 
been  shingled  into  a  bloom,  it  is  taken  to  the 
roughing  rolls  to  be  drawn  down.  In  some  Euro- 
pean countries  peculiar  forms  of  rolls  with  flat 
faces  are  used  instead  of  hammers  and  squeezers ; 
but  in  these  the  iron  cannot  be  so  thoroughly 
compressed,  and  they  are  also  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  edges  of  the  bars  becoming  very 
Jough  and  hence  causing  much  waste.    The 


roughing  rolls  in  common  nse  in  the  United 
States  are  60  constructed  as  to  leave  between 
the  pair  of  cast  iron  cylinders,  made  to  revolve 
close  together  and  one  above  the  other,  lozenge- 
shaped  openings,  through  which  as  the  bloom 
is  drawn  it  is  elongated,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  edges  are  kept  even,  and  the  bloorn  in  good 
shape  for  making  round,  flat,  or  square  bars. 
To  reduce  bars  from  6  inches  to  1  inch  square, 
they  should  be  passed,  if  of  hard  iron,  through  9 
grooves  of  gradually  diminishing  sizes;  if  the 
iron  is  soft,  6  may  answer.  Those  which  are 
used  for  flat  bars  are  arranged  along  the  rolls, 
each  successive  one  gaining  in  width  and  les- 
sening in  height,  or  in  the  space  between  the 
two  rolls.  Projecting  ribs  around  the  lower 
roll  determine  the  width  of  each  space  and  play 
in  corresponding  depressions  around  the  tipper 
roll.  The  diameter  of  roughing  rolls  is  from  18 
to  20  inches.  Different  forms  are  given  to  the 
rolls,  according  to  the  various  shaped  bars  re- 
quired ;  some  are  very  complicated  and  demand 
much  ingenuity  in  their  construction,  like  some 
of  those  used  for  railroad  iron.  The  iron  turned 
out  by  the  roughing  rolls  requires  other  pro- 
cesses to  convert  it  into  finished  bars;  it  is  apt 
to  be  hard  and  brittle,  with  many  flaws  and  im- 
perfections. The  rough  bars  are  first  cut  into 
short  lengths  by  shears  of  great  power  worked 
by  machinery ;  they  are  then  made  up  into 
piles,  which  are  placed  on  the  hearth  of  a  "  re- 
heating furnace,"  much  like  a  puddling  furnace, 
contrived  to  exclude  oxygen  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  hearth,  as  this  causes  a  scale  upon  the 
iron.  When  softened  down  by  a  welding  heat, 
they  are  passed  through  a  train  of  rolls  of  su- 
perior construction,  called  finishing  rolls.  In 
the  merchant  mill  a  great  variety  of  these  are 
in  use,  adapted  to  the  different  sizes  of  iron  re- 
quired. Some  are  arranged  three  together,  one 
above  another,  by  which  the  operation  is  expe- 
dited, inasmuch  as  the  bar  is  then  rolled  as  it 
passes  each  way,  first  below  and  then  above  the 
middle  roll.  It  is  important  to  run  the  bars 
through  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
successive  heatings,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
injure  the  metal.  Some  rolls  are  made  to  draw 
-  iron  down  to  \  incii  diameter;  for  smaller  sizes 
the  rods  are  drawn  through  wire  plates.  Flat 
iron  for  hoops  is  rolled  down  to  ■£  inch  in  width 
and  Jff  inch  in  thickness.  Sheet  iron  is  passed 
under  great  pressure  through  hard  and  well  pol- 
ished rolls,  which  are  kept  at  a  low  temperature 
and  several  times  reheated.  For  this  use  it  is  es- 
sential that  both  the  fuel  and  the  iron  should  be 
entirely  free  from  sulphur.  Charcoal  is  found 
to  be  the  best  fuel,  and  superior  qualities  of 
gray  pig  make  the  best  sheets.  The  ovens  for 
reheating  are  of  peculiar  form,  specially  de- 
signed to  protect  the  iron  from  the  ill  effects 
of  the  fuel.  To  render  the  surface  of  the  sheets 
perfectly  clean  as  they  pass  into  the  rolls,  a 
scraper  is  so  adjusted  as  to  rub  hard  upon  them, 
removing  all  scales  of  oxide  of  iron,  which 
would  injuriously  affect  their  polish  and  color. 
It  is  only  by  6uch  precautions  that  the  blue 
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color  so  ranch  prized  in  this  form  of  iron  is 
secured.  Sheets  for  tinning  are  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  between  two  smooth  sur- 
faces of  cast  iron,  or  by  passing  them  cold 
through  rolls.  The  high  perfection  to  which 
this  process  has  been  carried  was  shown  in 
specimens  at  the  Breslau  exhibition  in  1852.  A 
hundred  weight  of  iron  was  made  to  cover  7,040 
square  feet,  indicating  a  thickness  of  250  leaves 
to  the  inch.  A  bookbinder  of  Breslau  exhibited 
a  book  made  of  it,  the  leaves  of  which  might  be 
printed  upon,  being  as  flexible  as  paper.  Boiler 
plate  iron  is  rolled  at  one  heat  from  a  slab  forged 
under  the  hammer,  12  to  18  inches  long,  7  to  10 
wide,  and  2  to  3  inches  thick,  heated  in  a  re- 
heating furnace  to  a  bright  red,  but  not  welding 
heat.  As  it  is  rolled  the  iron  is  repeatedly 
sprinkled  with  water,  "which  chills  the  surface, 
causing  the  scale  to  fall  oft".  This  will  not  do, 
however,  for  the  fine  qualities  of  sheet  iron,  in 
preparing  which  the  use  of  water  is  carefully 
avoided. — New  methods  of  producing  wrought 
iron  are  continually  brought  to  public  attention ; 
but  few  of  them  stand  the  test  of'  use.  The  chem- 
ical changes  which  cause  the  different  kinds  of 
iron  to  pass  into  each  other  are  so  slight,  that  the 
temptation  is  very  great  to  endeavor  to  bring 
these  about  by  simpler  processes  than  those  in 
use,  or  by  forms  of  furnace  and  apparatus  that 
seem  to  experimenters  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Several  of  these  new  methods  are  no 
doubt  worthy  of  special  notice ;  but  in  their 
great  number  one  may  well  fail  to  select  the 
most  deserving.  A  method  of  improving  the 
quality  of  wrought  iron,  and  also  of  inducing 
changes  in  its  composition  by  the  introduction 
of  certain  alkaline  and  carbonaceous  fluxes  to 
the  iron  while  fused  in  crucibles,  was  devised 
by  Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton  of  New  York,  and  has 
been  applied  on  a  large  scale  with  great  success 
to  the  production  of  superior  qualities  of  cast 
steel.  It  will  be  particularly  described  in  the 
article  Steel.  In  1856  was  patented  Besse- 
mer's  process,  which  was  expected  at  the  time 
to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  malleable  iron  and  steel,  but  which, 
though  very  promising  in  theory  and  experi- 
ment, has  so  far  proved  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance. The  principle  of  it  was  to  burn  out  the 
carbon  from  the  melted  crude  pig  iron,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  blast  furnace,  by  blowing  at- 
mospheric air  through  it,  the  chemical  operation 
evolving  the  heat  required  to  keep  the  mass  in 
fusion.  Thus  no  impure  fuel  or  gaseous  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  were  brought  in  contact 
with  the  iron,  and  the  impurities  introduced 
with  this  were  taken  up  by  the  oxide  of  iron 
generated  in  the  process,  which  formed  with 
them  a  cinder  easy  of  separation.  The  process 
was  successfully  tried  in  a  cylindrical  furnace 
of  3  feet  diameter  and  5  feet  height,  lined  with 
fire  bricks.  Two  inches  above  the  bottom  were 
the  apertures  for  5  tuyeres  of  f  inch  nozzles, 
made  of  fire  clay.  On  one  side  half  way  up 
was  a  hole  for  letting  in  the  iron  from  the 
hearth  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  opposite  was 


another  hole  for  running  it  out  when  necessary. 
The  charge  was  from  one  to  5  tons,  filling  the 
cylinder  far  above  the  tuyeres.  The  blast,  at  a 
pressure  more  thau  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
that  of  the  column  of  iron,  was  let  on  as  this 
was  introduced.  Immediately  the  melted  iron 
was  thrown  into  commotion  like  boiling,  being 
dashed  about  and  shaking  with  violence  the 
furnace  that  contained  it.  Flame 'and  sparks 
issued  from  the  top.  The  combustion  of  the 
carbon  in  the  iron  caused  great  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  in  the  course  of  15  or  20  minutes 
an  immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  flame 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  carbon  chemically 
combined  with  the  iron  began  to  be  attacked. 
The  metal  frothed  up  several  inches  above  its 
former  level,  and  a  violent  eruption  of 'cinder 
in  foamy  masses  took  place,  continuing  several 
minutes.  As  this  subsided,  a  steady  and  power- 
ful flame  succeeded  to  the  shower  of  sparks  and 
cinders  which  always  accompanied  the  boil. 
The  oxide  of  iron  generated  immediately  acted 
as  a  solvent  of  the  earthy  impurities,  separating 
them  from  their  combination  with  the  metal, 
and  the  volatile  impurities  were  expelled  by  the 
powerful  heat  as  well  as  by  their  affinity  for 
the  oxygen  presented  to  them.  In  4  trials  the 
average  loss  of  weight  was  found  to  be  12^-  per 
cent.,  Avhich  would  be  increased  perhaps  to  18 
per  cent,  in  passing  the  iron  through  the  rolls, 
but  might  again  be  reduced  by  treating  with 
carbonaceous  gases  or  fluxes  the  rich  oxide3 
thrown  out  during  the  boil,  which  contained 
numerous  grains  of  metallic  iron  taken  up  me- 
chanically by  the  cinders.  The  disappearance 
of  the  flame  indicated  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  carbon  and  the  proper  time  to  draw  off 
the  melted  metallic  iron.  This  was  received 
into  ingot  moulds,  free  from  cinder,  oxide,  and 
other  extraneous  matter,  and  ready  at  once 
for  the  hammer  or  the  rolls.  Mr.  Bessemer 
remarks  :  "  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  a 
single  process,  requiring  no  manipulation  or 
particular  skill,  and  with  only  one  workman, 
from  3  to  5  tons  of  crude  iron  pass  into  the  con- 
dition of  several  piles  of  malleable  iron  in  from 
30  to  35  minutes,  with  the  expenditure  of  about 
-J-  part  of  the  blast  now  used  in  a  finery  furnace 
with  an  equal  charge  of  iron,  and  with  the  con- 
sumption of  no  other  fuel  than  is  contained  in 
the  crude  iron."  The  amount  of  heat  disengaged 
during  this  operation  was  very  extraordinary, 
and  the  surplus  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
remelt  all  the  waste  pieces  of  metal  and  convert 
them  into  ingots  of  the  same  quality  with  the 
rest.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  iron,  however, 
shows  that  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  not  en- 
tirely expelled.  It  gave  the  following  result : 
iron  98.90;  carbon  0.05  ;  sulphur  0.16;  phos- 
phorus 1 .08.  Other  difficulties  were  experienced 
or  apprehended  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time 
of  drawing  off  the  metal — too  short  exposure  to 
the  air  failing  to  decarbonize  and  purify  the 
crude  metal,  and  too  long  exposure  rendering  it 
liable  to  be  attacked  at  the  excessively  high 
temperature  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  pro- 
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ducing  the  condition  commonly  called  burnt. 
The  failure  of  the  process,  so  far  as  the  manu- 
facture of  malleable  irun  is  concerned,  is  in  re- 
ality to  be  attributed  to  the  combustion  of  the 
iron  itself.  It  is  this  that  produces  the  high 
temperature  observed,  and  causes  a  waste  of 
the  metal  ruinous  to  the  economy  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  would  seem,  however,  from  some  re- 
cent notices  in  the  An  miles  des  mines,  that  it  is 
successfully  applied  in  London  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel. — Small  articles  of  cast  iron  are 
converted  into  malleable  iron  by  subjecting 
them  to  red  heat  continued  for  several  days, 
while  they  are  buried  in  oxide  of  iron,  which 
may  be  either  scales  of  iron  rust  or  pulverized 
specular  iron  ore.  The  oxide  gradually  yields 
its  oxygen  to  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron,  and 
this  is  rendered  malleable.  Numerous  articles 
are  thus  first  cast  which  could  not  be  used  in  a 
brittle  state,  such  as  buckles  and  mountings 
for  harness,  butts  for  doors,  joints  for  gas  pipes, 
&c.  The  material,  as  it  becomes  deoxidized, 
prevents  the  contact  of  fresh  portions  of  oxide 
with  the  cast  iron,  and  the  operation  is  conse- 
quently impeded.  An  ingenious  method  of 
avoiding  this  difficulty  has  been  devised  by 
Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton,  and  put  in  successful  prac- 
tice. He  substitutes  an  oxide  of  a  volatile 
metal,  as  zinc,  which  being  reduced  leaves  no- 
thing fixed,  while  the  vapor  which  arises  is  con- 
densed and  the  metal  is  obtained.  Thus  zinc 
ore  is  reduced  and  malleable  castings  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  operation,  and  instead  of 
occupying  from  one  to  two  weeks  the  process 
is  completed  in  12  hours.  III.  Statistics.  Of 
all  the  iron  produced  in  the  world,  Great  Britain 
furnishes  more  than  one  half.  Previous  to  the 
year  1740  the  production  of  that  country  had 
amounted  to  180,000  tons  per  annum.  This  was 
all  made  with  charcoal  for  fuel,  but  in  1740  the 
supply  of  this  had  become  so  exhausted  that  the 
production  of  iron  had  fallen  to  17,350  tons  per 
annum.  The  number  of  furnaces  was  59,  each 
one  consequently  making  an  average  yield  of 
only  about  294  tons.  Coke  being  soon  after  in- 
troduced, the  total  production  in  1788  had  risen 
to  68,300  tons,  of  which  only  14,500  tons  were 
made  with  charcoal.  In  179G  the  total  produc- 
tion was  124,879  tons,  each  furnace  making  1,032 
tons;  in  1800  it  was  180,000  tons ;  and  in  1806 
the  production  was  258,206  tons,  each  furnace 
averaging  1,546  tons  per  annum,  and  the  best 
making  2,615  tons.  The  uses  of  iron  had  greatly 
increased  with  the  facilities  for  its  production, 
and  the  quantity  consumed  per  head  of  popula- 
tion was  40  lbs.  in  place  of  only  15  lbs.  in  1740. 
The  progress  of  the  manufacture  is  shown  by 
the  following  number  of  tons  produced  for  the 
years  named: 


Years.  Ton  8. 

ISIS 300,000 

1S20  (Mnshet) 400,000 

1323  <  official) 452,066 

1325 581,307 

1827  ("  Encyc.  Brit.")  690,500 

1830 678,417 

1S33  (Dr.  Cleland). . .  700,000 

1S36 1,000,000 


Years. 

1S39 

1S40 

1&45  

1S47  (official). 
1S52 


.1 
.1 
.1 
.1. 
.2 

1854(Truran) 3. 

1S55    "    4 


Tom. 

,24S,7S1 
396,400 
512,500 
999,60S 
701,000 
585,906 
899,836 


The  number  of  furnaces  in  1854  was  599,  the 
average  annual  product  of  each  6,000  tons,  and 
the  total  value  of  the  product  was  rated  at 
$125,000,000.  The  following  table,  made  up 
from  the  mining  records,  and  published  for  the 
museum  of  practical  geology,  London,  shows 
how  this  production  was  distributed  through 
Great  Britain  in  1854.  The  total  product  is 
rated  somewhat  less  than  by  Truran,  as  given 
above : 


£  3 
a.  a 

■*a 


England: 

Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Yorkshire,* 

Derbyshire 

Lancashire  and  Cumberland 

Staffordshire 

Shropshire 

Gloucestershire 

"Wales  : 

Flintshire  and  Denbighshire 

Glamorganshire,  anthracite 

Glamorganshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire, bituminous 

Scotland : 

Ayrshire 

Lanarkshire 

Other  counties 


j 

* 

*o    S 

y  « 

z  § 

p 

° 

37 

106 

80 

13 

33 

25 

2 

5 

3 

72 

203 

166 

13 

34 

28 

4 

7 

5 

7 

11 

9 

14 

35 

21 

34 

134 

100 

9 

41 

30 

13 

88 

72 

10 

27 

16 

223 

724 

555 

348,444 
127,500 

20,000 
847,600 
124,800 

21,990 

32,900 
■  750,000 


249,600 

46S,000 

79,040 


Total 228    724    555    3,069,874 

Truran's  estimate  for  1855  is  as  follows  : 


Districts. 

No.  of 

fur- 
naces. 

2.  P-  % 

Annual 

pro- 
duction. 

169 
87 
33 

109 
19 
30 
84 
31 
79 

145 

118 

72 

67 

108 

104 

101 

86 

72 

132 

145 

1,042,776 
139,880 
115,460 
948  520 

Dean  Forest,  N.  Wales,  and  Lancashire 

North  Staffordshire 

li  i2  960 

158,080 
151,720 
1I6,4S0 
541,320 
1,082,640 

Total 

746 

118 

4.399,836 

Tons. 

Paissia 200,000 

Sweden 150,000 

Various  Ger.  states. .  100.000 

United  States 750,000 

Other  countries 300,000 


The  production  of  all  countries  for  the  same 
period  has  been  estimated  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Great  Britain 3,585,906 

France 750,000 

Prussia £00,000 

Austria- 250,000 

Belgium.: 250,000 

Total 6,635,906 

— The  statistics  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  have  been  very  imperfectly  col- 
lected and  preserved.  In  the  census  returns  it 
was  generally  the  case  that  no  discrimination 
was  made  between  the  different  kinds  of  fur- 
naces and  forges,  whether  they  worked  the  ores 
into  pig  metal  or  malleable  iron,  or  were  em- 
ployed in  the  secondary  operations  of  remelting 
or  puddling.  The  establishments  of  these  vari- 
ous kinds  all  worked  independently,  making  no 
returns  of  their  operations;  and  the  extreme 
fluctuations  to  which  the  business  was  subjected 
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also  added  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  accu- 
rate results.     In  1850  the  association  of  iron 
manufacturers,  organized  at  Philadelphia,  made 
the  first  systematic  attempts  to  obtain  full  and 
exact  accounts  of  the  production  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.     These  were  collected  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  0.  E.  Smith,  and  published  together 
with  papers  by  other  members  of  the  association 
on  the  cost  of  making  iron,  &c,  in  a  small  vol- 
ume.  In  1856  the  American  iron  association  un- 
dertook the  task  of  extending  these  researches 
throughout  the  Union,  and  obtained  authentic 
statistics  of  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  preceding  3  year%  including 
returns  from  832  blast  furnaces,  488  forges,  and 
225  rolling  mills  in  the  United  States.  The  data 
collected,  chietly  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Lesley,  secretary 
of  the  association,  and  compiled  by  him  and  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Smith,  treasurer,  were  published  in 
the  papers  of  the  association.     The  results  given 
below  are  from  this  source.     The  field  of  pro- 
duction was  found  to  naturally  divide  itself  into 
10  or  more  geographical  iron  centres,  irrespec- 
tive of  state  lines,  which  are  here  presented, 
although  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  class  the 
production  by  states  and  portions  of  states,  with 
subdivisions  expressive  of  the  various  sorts  of 
furnaces  and  forges.     The  centres  referred  to 
are  thus  arranged :  1.  N.  New  York,  formerly 
including  Vermont,  using  magnetic  and  specu- 
lar ores,  with  40  bloomaries  and  a  few  blast 
furnaces,  3  of  which  in  1856  were  anthracite. 
[In  this  grouping  no  place  seerfis  to  have  been 
provided  for  the  7  or  8  blast  furnaces  of  the 
Oneida  lake  fossil  ore  region,  which  is  really 
another  special  district.     But  it  is  believed  the 
production  of  pig  iron  of  this  district  is  included 
in  making  up  the  aggregate.]   2.  The  highland 
belt,  extending  S.  from  the  Vermont  line  through 
"W.  Massachusetts   and   Connecticut,  including 
the  furnaces  of  the  Hudson  river  and  N.  New 
Jersey  to   the  Delaware  river,  with  44  char- 
coal and  22  anthracite  furnaces  and  60  forges, 
using  hematite  and  magnetic  ores.    3.  E.  Penn- 
sylvania and  N.  E.  Maryland,  with  98  anthra- 
cite furnaces,  103  charcoal  furnaces,  and  117 
forges;  none  of  the  last,  however,  are  for  re- 
ducing the  ores.     This  great  district  is  itself 
divisible  into  several,  some  of  which  use  mag- 
netic, some  hematite,  and  some  fossil  ores.   4.  N. 
W.  Virginia  and  S.  W.  Pennsylvania  form  a  dis- 
tinct district  on  the  E.  outcrop  of  the  lower  coal 
measures,  with  42  charcoal  and  coke  furnaces 
and  2  or  3  forges  using  the  carbonates  of  iron ; 
it   includes  the  recently  constructed  Cambria 
works,  whicli  have  greatly  increased  its  product. 
5.  N.  W.  Pennsylvania  and  N.  E.  Ohio,  with 
66  furnaces,  using  the  ores  of  the  northern  out- 
crop of  the  lower  coal  measures.     The  charcoal 
furnace*  of  this  region  are  all  going  out,  and 
the  coke  and  raw  bituminous  coal  furnaces  are 
increasing  in  number,  size,  and  efficiency.     All 
the  forging  of  this  region  is  done  by  the  rolling 
mills  and  workshops  of  Pittsburg  and  other 
centres  of  trade  upon  the  Ohio  waters.    6.  The 
Hanging  Rock  or  Ironton  region  is  a  belt  15  m. 
vol.  ix. — 39 


wide  and  100  m.  long,  occupying  each  side  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  having  45  furnaces  in  Ohio 
and  17  in  Kentucky.     Its  ores  are  from  the 
lower  coal  measures,  and  at  its  N.  end  bitu- 
minous coal  is  beginning  to  he  used  for  fuel. 
7.  The  old  manufacturing  region  of  middle  and 
E.  Virginia  is    a  prolongation   southward  of 
the  E.  Pennsylvania,  with  the  same  ores,  but 
using  charcoal  exclusively  as  fuel.     On  the 
E.  of  the  Blue  Ridge  were  16  furnaces  (only 
one  of  which  remains  in  blast),  and  on  the  "W. 
30.     There  are  35  forges.     8.  N.  E.  Tennessee 
and  N.  W.  North  Carolina  have  9  furnaces  and 
41  bloomary  forges  in  a  compact  area,  using 
the  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the  high- 
land range.    Along  the  base  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains  5  furnaces   and  14  forges  use  the 
Dyestone  fossil  (upper  silurian)  ore.     In  the  S. 
"W.  corner  of  North  Carolina  are  5  forges  ;  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  state  runs  a  belt  of 
5  furnaces  and  27  forges.     A  few  more  are  in 
the  Allatoona  region  of  Georgia.     The  whole 
country  possesses  incalculable  resources  for  iron 
making,  and  must  become  at  some  distant  day 
one  of  the  great  centres.     9.  In  W.  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  around  Clarksville  and  Eddy- 
ville,  lies  the  principal,  and  at  present  only  im- 
portant region  of  the  far  "West  ;  it  contains  45 
furnaces  and  some  forges.     10.  In  Missouri  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Iron  mountain 
district,  with  7  furnaces,  using  the  specular  ores 
and  hematites.  The  region  about  the  Iron  moun- 
tain and  Pilot  Knob  must  become  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  when  supplied  with  coals  from  W. 
Missouri  and  Kansas.     The  Lake  Superior  iron 
region  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  centre, 
supplying  already  many  furnaces  in  Ohio  and 
southern  Michigan,  and  also  three  in  the  region 
itself,  beside  many  bloomary  fires.     The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  works 
through  the  several  states  in  1858  in  operation 
and  abandoned : 
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-3      . 
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„    . 
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StaUs. 

i    a 

<  £  ! 

3 

< 

""      \"*  ~  i 
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<  - 
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Maine 

1 

•• 

1 

New  Hampshin- 

1 

1 

Vermont 

ft 

51   . 

1 

Massachusetts  . . 

3 

7 

0 

i 

19 

2 

Connecticut .. . . 

1 

14 

6 

5 

14 

29 

6 

42 

1 

3 

2 

11 

5 

Kew  Jersey  .... 

4 

6 

12 

48 

29 

2 

.. 

10 

1 

Pennsylvania. .. 

93 

150 

102 

1 

3 

110 

44 

91 

5 

Delaware 

1 

4 

G 

24 

T 

13 

Virginia 

89 

ft6 

43 

12 

Korth  Carolina  . 

3 

3 

36 

1 

i 

South  Carolina.. 

4 

4 

2 

3 

Georgia 

7 

1 

4 

2 

Alabama 

3 

1 

14 

Tennessee 

41 

33 

50 

2 

9 

3 

3 

•2 

Kentucky 

30 

17 

4 

9 

8 

.. 

20 

b 

15 

Indiana 

8 

3 

.. 

1 

Illinois 

2 

1 

Michigan 

7 

3 

2 

W  isconsin 

8 

Missouri 

7 

•• 

3 

5 

I 

Arkansas 

1     1 

Total 

181 

439 

272 

■m 

86    186 

64 

810 

lis 
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Working,      560  furnaces,  S89  forges,  210  rolling  mills=l,159 
Abandoned,  272        "  99      "         15       ■  "    =   336 

In  all,  832        "         4S3      "       225       "  "    =1,545 


The  production  of  pig  iron  of  different  kinds  for 
1854,  1855,  and  1856,  in  tons,  as  distributed  in 
different  districts,  was  as  follows  : 


Anthracite 

Charcoal  and  coke 


Charcoal 


Charcoal  and  coke 
Charcoal 


Districts. 


Pennsylvania 

Out  of  Pennsylvania 

S.  Ohio 

E.   Kentucky 

W.  Pennsylvania 

N.  Ohio 

E.  Pennsylvania 

W.  Tennessee 

W.  Kentucky 

S.  Indiana 

S.  Illinois 

S.  W.  Pennsylvania 

N.  W.  Virginia 

Maryland 

E.  of  the  Hudson 

N.  and  W.  New  York 

Missouri 

S.  New  York  and  N.  New  Jersey. 

E.  and  Middle  Virgiuia 

North  and  South  Carolina 

Georgia 

E.  Tennessee  and  Alabama 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


Total  production  of  pig  metal  in  the  United  States. 


56,6si  I 
2-2.929  f 


56,081 
22 

78,927 
11,289  f 

87^8] 

12,236  | 

1,400  f 

1,5(10  J 

11,052  / 

1,930  f 


1,820  ; 
2,391  ' 
1,845  ' 


208,003 
99,007 

79,010 

90,216 
62,724 

53,054 

12,9S2 

36,65S 
80,420 
19.197 

7,591 
13,435 

5,8S0 

6,056 
990 

724,833 


47,982  ) 

16,1S0  J 

59,388  I 

9,926  | 

33',  0831 

13.664  I 

1,500  f 

1,500  J 

18,217  1 

2,342  f 


255,326 
87,779 

64,162 

69,314 
60,596 

50,347 


20,559 

36,309 
82,826 

19,736 

10,181 

7,901 

6,926 

6,061 

950 


728,973 


1856 

806,972 

87,587 

70,455  1 
21,661  (" 

92,116 

59,597  1 
17,056  J 

76,653 

52,775 

82,162] 

14,902  1 
1,800  | 

50,664 

1,800  J 

29,400  1 
1,467  f 

80,86T 

80,998 

29,937 

18.847 

10,188 

5,683 

5,730 

1,956  ) 

2,807  } 

7,694 

2,931  ) 

3,678  1 
2,500  ( 

6,178 

812,917 

Increase  of  production  from  1854  to  1855,  4,- 
140  tons,  or  .6  per  cent. ;  from  1855  to  1856, 
83,880  tons,  or  11  per  cent ;  from  1854  to  1856, 
88,020  tons,  or  12  per  cent.  Of  the  812,917 
tons  of  pig  iron  produced  in  1856,  it  is  comput- 
ed that  52,325  tons  were  consumed  by  the  forges, 
423,428  by  the  rolling  mills,  and  337,154  by  the 
founderies.  Whatever  discrepancies  are  observ- 
ed in  comparing  the  tables  which  follow  with 
the  preceding  ones  are  due  to  the  interval  of  2 
years  between  their  dates,  as  explained  in  the 
report.  The  first  series  specifies  the  number  of 
works  running,  or  in  running  order,  in  the  sev- 
eral states  in  IS06,  with  the  quantities  of  pig 
iron  of  different  kinds  produced,  arranged  as 
follows  :  1,  anthracite  ;  2,  coke ;  3,  raw  bitu- 
minous coal ;  4,  charcoal ;  5,  blooms  and  bars 
made  direct  from  the  ore. 


Brought  forward 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina , 

Georgia 

Alabama , 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  

Missouri 

Wisconsin 


Total  charcoal 


Total  pig. 


Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. .. 
New  York  . . . 
New  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Maryland 


Total  anthracite 


t.  Pennsylvania  . 
Maryland 

Total  coke. 


8.  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio 


Total  bituminous . 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Maryland 


Carried  forward . 


1 
1 

5 
7 

14 

29 

G 

148 

21 


227 


Product, 
tons. 


3,443 

47,257 

26,117 

306,972 

10,720 


Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Michigan 


Total  blooms  and  bars  direct . 


Grand  total  production  of  iron  from  the  ore 


Fur-      Product, 
nacel.        tons. 


227 
89 
3 
4 
T 
3 
41 
30 
-11 
2 
2 
7 


204 


172,458 

14,882 

450 

1,506 

2,807 

1,495 

28,476 

36,563 

70,355 

1,800 

1,800 

3,678 

10,138 

2,500 


348,854 


812,917 

1,650 

18,710 

4,487 

1,182 

640 

40 

252 

1,222 

450 


28,633 


841.550 


121 

394,509 

21 
8 

39,953 
4,528 

24 

44,4S1 

6 
18 

8,417 
16,656 

25,073 

2,100 

2,420 
8,564 
12,876 
21,774 
2,100 
96,154 
26,470 


172,458 


The  average  value  of  anthracite  iron  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1856  was  $25  per  ton,  making  the 
product  of  that  year  equal  to  $9,862,725  ;  in 
1858,  $20=$7,890,180  ;  of  coke  in  1856,  $25== 
$1,112,025,  and  in  1858,  $21=$934,101  ;  of 
bituminous  in  1856,  $25=$626,825,  and  in  1858, 
$21=$526,533  ;  of  charcoal  in  1856,  $30=$10,- 
465,620,  and  in  1858,  $24=$8,392,496  ;  of 
blooms  and  bars  in  1856,  $50=$1,081,650,  and 
in  1858,  $37.50=$811,237.  Total  value  of  the 
product  of  1856  at  the  prices  of  that  year,  $23,- 
148,845;  at  those  of  1858,  $18,554,547.  Of 
the  production  of  blooms  and  bars  direct  from 
the  ore,  21,633  tons  consisted  of  the  former,  and 
7,000  tons  of  the  latter.  The  largest  market 
for  this  variety  of  iron  is  Troy,  N.  Y.    The 
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quantity  of  iron  of  all  kinds  used  in  every  form 
of  domestic  manufacture  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows for  the  year  1S56  : 


Total  product  of  the  mines.    

Scotch  pig  imported  for  founderies 55.403 

Bulled  and  hammered  irou  imported.. 29v275 
Scrap  imported 10,820 


841,550  tons. 


—    363.998 


Estimated  old  rails  reworked 101,000 

Scrap  collected  and  sold 25,000 


125,000 


Grand  total  of  iron  consumed 1,380,543    " 

The  following  table  presents  the  rolling  mills 
and  their  operations  for  1856  : 


States. 

^ 

Product,  ; 

*-- 

tODS. 

Maine 

\ 

4.500 

Vermont 

1 

500 

If aRs««hii«>tts- , 

10 

65,292 

Rhode  Island... 

2 

4,475 

Connecticut.. .  . 

5 

6,759 

13 

65,112 

New  Jersey. . . . 

10 

■-'-,4  :; 

Pennsylvania  .. 

91 

241,484 

4 

2,211 

18 

14,812 

ia 

26,355 

North  Carolina. 

i 

215! 

South  Carolina. 
Georgia 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio " , 

Indiana* 

Illinois*  

Michigan 

Missouri 


Total. 


■2    I  Product, 

S  tOM. 


1.210 
900 

2.GS* 
16,865 
30,980 


1.^48 
4,420 


209    498,0^1 


The  rolled  and  hammered  iron  obtained  from 
all  sources,  and  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  1856.,  consisted  of  the  following  items: 


Description. 


j     Domestic 
prod'ct,  leas. 


Rails 142,555 

38.039 

81.402 

285,425  i 


Boiler  and  sheet. 

Nails  (2,645  machines) 

Bar,  rod,  band,  and  hoop 

Hammered  bars  and  shapes. . . 


55,425  i 
21,0u0  f 


Total I   519,08! 


Imported, 
tons. 


Total, 
tons. 


167,400 

15,053 


115.822 


309,955 
53.092 
S  1,462 

372.247 


8  3,275      S17,S56 


The  value  of  the  products  of  the  manufacture 
of  domestic  iron  is  thus  given  at  the  prices  cur- 
rent in  1S56  : 

Foundery  pi? 302,154  tons,  ©  $27,  ?S,15S,153 

"         cold  blast  charcoal 

iron  for  car  wheels,  Ac...     35.000  "  (??,    85,     1.225,000 

Rails 142,555  "  @    63,     8.980.965 

Boiler  and  sheet 38,639  "  @  120,     4.6o0.0h> 

Nails 81,462  "  @    84,     6,8 

Bar,  rod.  hoop,  and  band....  235.425  "  @    65,15.302.025 

Uammered  iron 21,000  "  @  125,     2.625.000 

Total 8577235  u  847.771.230 

By  the  current  prices  of  1858  this  valuation 
would  be  reduced  to  about  $39,000,000.  The 
proportion  of  labor  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  is 
estimated  at  60  per  cent.,  of  rails  and  bar  iron 
about  66  per  cent.,  and  in  the  smaller  and  finer 
descriptions  of  iron  about  75  per  cent.  The  re- 
turns of  1S57,  so  far  as  collected,  exhibit  a  falling 
off  from  1856,  and  those  of  1S58,  it  is  believed, 
will  not  present  more  than  one  half  the  produc- 
tion of  1857. — From  the  very  voluminous  litera- 
ture of  iron  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  and 
latest  works  ueed  be  referred  to.  Rinman  the 
Swede  in  1785  made  the  first  researches  into  the 
history  of  iron,  published  in  his  Forsok  tilljemets 
historie,  which  Karsten  afterward  translated 
into  German.  This  distinguished  Prussian  trans- 
lator and  author,  in  the  successive  editions  of 
his  Handbuch  dcr  Eisenhiitten  Kunde  (of  which 
the  first  appeared  in  1816),  and  in  the  French 

*  Kot  completed  at  the  date  of  the  returns. 


translations  entitled  Metalhtrgie  de  fer.  has 
presented  all  of  importance  known  relative  to 
the  processes  of  manufacture  up  to  the  dates 
of  these  editions.  The  chemists  Berzelius, 
Berthier,  and  others,  have  furnished  in  their 
works  much  original  instruction  in  the  chemi- 
cal treatment  of  the  subject.  Dufrenoy,  Elie  De 
Beaumont,  Coste,  and  Peronnet.  in  their  Voy- 
age Metallurgique  en  Angleterre  1 1887— '.'").  fur- 
nished full  descriptions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  English  manufacture.  In  1  -  - 
'40  was  published  Scrivenor's  "  History  of  the 
Iron  Trade."  Mushet's  papers  on  iron  and 
steel  were  collected  from  Tilloch's  '•  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,"  and  published  in  1  vol.  in 
In  1841  appeared  "Walter  R.  Johnson's  '"An- 
thracite Iron,'' also  a  "Report  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Iron,"'  made  under  authority  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  by  J.  II.  Alexander,  and  the 
edition  of  1844  contained  Samuel  Rogers's  let- 
ters on  iron  making;  in  1S43,  the  Traite  the- 
orique  et  pratique  de  la  fabrication  du  fer 
of  B.  Valerius  ;  in  1846,  the  voluminor.- 
able  treatise  of  Flachat.  Barrault,  and  PL-titr, 
entitled  Traite  de  la  fabrication  de  la  fonte 
et  dufer;  in  1S50,  Overman's  "Manufacture 
of  Iron  in  all  its  various  Branches,"  and  in  the 
same  year  the  volume  of  statistics  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  iron  masters  at  Philadelphia ;  in  1851, 
the  very  valuable  treatise  of  B.  Valerius,  en- 
titled Traite  theorique  et  pratique  de  la  fa- 
brication de  la  fonte ;  in  1855,  "The  Iron 
Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  theoretically  and 
practically  considered."  by  Wm.  Truran.  O.  E.  ; 
in  1859,  "The  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide  to 
the  Furnaces,  Forges,  and  Rolling  Mills  of  the 
United  States,"  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  secretary  of 
the  American  iron  association.  See  also  tred- 
gold's  "Essay  on  Cast  Iron"  (,18:24;  with  addi- 
tions by  Hodgkinson,  1842-6) ;  Turnbull  "On 
Cast  Iron"  (1832).  Many  valuable  essays  upon 
iron  are  contained  in  the  numbers  of  the  Annales 
dechimie  et  de  physique,  Journal  de*  mines.  An- 
nales des  mines,  and  other  scientific  journals. 

IRON  MASK.     See  Bastile. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN,  a  remarkable  hill  of 
specular  iron  ore  situated  on  the  S.  E.  border 
of  Washington  co..  Mo.,  about  60  m.  S.  W.  from 
St.  Genevieve,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  locality  is  connected  with  St. 
Louis  by  railroad.  The  hill  belongs  to  a  ridge 
of  porphyritic  and  other  igneous  rocks,  which 
ranges  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  along  the  E.  side  of 
Bellevue  valley,  and  forms  the  S.  W.  termina- 
tion of  a  spur  of  this  ridge.  In  its  natural  con- 
dition it  was  an  insignificant  member  of  the 
group  with  which  it  is  connected.  Its  average 
elevation  above  the  valleys  around  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Litton  in  the  state  geological  report  to  be 
288  feet,  and  the  area  it  covers  is  about  500 
acres.  As  seen  by  the  writer  in  1841.  its  shape 
was  that  of  a  low  cone :  its  sides  gently  sloping, 
with  no  outcrop  of  rock  or  ore,  and  its  surface 
covered  with  a  forest  of  oak,  the  trees  thriving 
in  a  soil  which  was  wholly  compo8ed  of  frag- 
ments of  peroxide  of  iron,   comminuted   and 
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coarse  mixed  together.  On  the  E.,  S.,  and  "W. 
sides  loose  lumps  of  the  iron  ore  were  scattered 
about,  and  upon  the  summit  were  loose  masses 
of  ore  weighing  many  tons  each.  Excavation 
of  the  ore  was  commenced  in  1845  on  the  "W. 
side  of  Little  Iron  mountaiu,  a  prolongation  in 
this  direction  of  the  larger  hill.  An  open  cut, 
15  feet  deep,  was  made  in  loose  ore  of  small 
rounded  pieces  closely  packed  together,  with 
nothing  intermixed  excepting  a  little  bright  red 
ferruginous  clay.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cut 
was  a  bed  of  red  clay.  The  ore  was  almost  pure 
peroxide,  a  little  silica  only  being  present.  A 
small  blast  furnace  was  soon  built  close  to  the 
excavation,  since  which  time  two  more  have 
been  added.  The  valleys  are  underlaid  witii 
magnesian  limestone  in  horizontal  strata;  this 
rock  supplies  the  flux  for  the  furnaces.  Some 
distance,  however,  beyond  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  the  ore  is  traced  by  sinking  in  the 
valleys,  and  no  evidence  is  afforded  of  its  giving 
out  in  depth.  An  Artesian  well  has  been  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  152  feet  between  two  of  the 
furnaces,  and  the  last  50  feet  of  this  was  in  iron 
ore.  The  beds  passed  through  from  the  surface 
down  were  as  follows:  iron  ore  and  clay,  16 
feet ;  sandstone,  34  feet ;  magnesian  limestone, 
Tj-  inches;  gray  sandstone,  7^  inches;  '"hard 
blue  rock,"  37  feet;  "pure  iron  ore,"  5  feet; 
porphyritic  rook,  7  feet ;  iron  ore,  50  feet  to  the 
bottom.  Dr.  Litton  concludes  that  "from  sur- 
face indications,  and  from  all  explorations  made, 
the  whole  Iron  mountain  seems  to  be  a  mass 
of  iron  ore."  Whether  this  prove  so,  or  other 
beds  like  those  penetrated  in  the  Artesian  well 
below  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  near  its 
margin  should  be  found  interstratified  with  beds 
of  ore,  the  quantity  convenient  to  hand  without 
mining  may  safely  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible. 
The  ore,  being  almost  absolutely  pure  peroxide, 
should  contain  within  a  fraction  of  70  per  cent, 
of  iron  ;  its  yield  of  pig  iron,  however,  is  stated 
to  be  only  56  per  cent.  The  fuel  employed  in 
1S54  was  charcoal,  of  which  about  160  bushels 
was  consumed  to  the  ton  of  2,268  lbs.  Each 
furnace  then  made  an  average  yield  of  6  tons 
a  day,  but  one  of  them  has  since  turned  out  15 
tons  a  day  ;  the  iron  is  chiefly  No.  2  gray  iron; 
and  the  total  production  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1854  had  been  about  24,600  tons. — In  the 
same  vicinity  are  other  hills  also  distinguished 
for  the  immense  bodies  of  iron  ore  they  con- 
tain. The  most  noted  of  these  is  the  Pilot 
Knob,  situated  6  m.  S.  of  the  Iron  mountain,  an 
isolated  conical  peak,  covering  an  area  of  360 
acres,  and  rising  very  steeply  to  the  height  of 
580  feet  above  its  base,  which  is  537  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  railroad  at  St.  Louis.  The  rock 
ledges  projecting  from  its  precipitous  sides  are 
of  slaty  silicious  character,  of  dark  gray  color, 
very  hard,  and  inclined  25°  or  30°  toward  the 
S.  W.  Toward  the  top  the  rock  becomes  fer- 
ruginous, and  ledges  and  loose  blocks  of  great 
size  of  pure  iron  ore  and  mixed  ore  and  rock 
cover  the  surface.  Some  are  conglomerates  of 
quartz  and  ore,  bladi  or  red,  passing  in  one 


direction  into  pure  ore,  in  the  other  into  quart! 
rock.  At  440  feet  above  the  base,  where  ite 
horizontal  section  would  give  an  area  of  about 
53  acres,  on  the  N.  side,  is  an  exposure  of  a  bed 
of  ore  273  feet  in  length,  and  varying  from  19 
to  24  feet  in  thickness,  included  in  the  slaty 
rocks  and  dipping  with  them.  Other  parallel 
beds  are  said  to  occur  in  the  same  formation 
lower  down  the  hill.  Above  this  exposure, 
where  the  ore  is  now  quarried,  other  beds  are 
seen  interstratified  with  the  silicious  rock  to  the 
very  summit ;  and  here  it  rises  in  a  rocky  peak 
60  feet  high,  forming  a  craggy  knob,  from  which 
the  mountain  is  named.  The  rough  iron  ledges 
are  gray  without  and  covered  with  moss.  The 
ore  has  generally  a  more  slaty  structure  than 
that  of  the  Iron  mountain,  and  a  finer  grain. 
Some  specimens  present  a  micaceous  appear- 
ance. The  foreign  matters  intermixed  arc  sili- 
ca and  alumina,  the  former  being  found  in  all 
proportions,  the  latter  up  to  about  3  per  cent. 
The  quantity  of  very  pure  peroxide  conveniently 
available  is  incalculable.  A  blastfurnace  com- 
menced operations  here  in  Aug.  1846,  and  had 
produced  6,210  tons  of  pig  metal  up  to  Sept. 
18,1854.  A  second  furnace  was  completed  early 
in  1855.  A  bloomary  with  6  fires  was  started 
in  Oct.  1850,  and  had  produced  3,000  tons  of 
blooms  up  to  Nov.  15,  1854.  These  were  esti- 
mated to  cost  $30  per  ton,  the  production  and 
reheating  of  one  ton  (2,464  lbs.)  of  blooms  requir- 
ing the  consumption  of  367  bushels  of  charcoal. 
Some  of  the  supplies  of  ore  for  these  works  are 
brought  from  Shepherd  mountain,  another  of 
these  extraordinary  iron  mountaius,  lying  1^  m. 
S.  W,  from  the  Pilot  Knob,  and  belonging  with 
the  latter  to  the  Madison  iron  and  mining  com- 
pany. It  is  a  hill  rising  660  feet  above  its  base, 
which  covers  an  area  of  800  acres,  composed  of 
porphyritic  rocks  penetrated  with  veins  or  dikes 
of  iron  ore,  which  run  in  different  directions. 
These  ores  are  magnetic  and  specular,  and  are 
found  in  great  purity. — These  bodies  of  iron  ore 
must  eventually  prove  of  immense  importance 
to  the  western  states,  and  will  furnish  unlimited 
supplies  to  blast  furnaces  scattered  through  the 
coal  districts  of  those  states,  to  which  transpor- 
tation is  facilitated  by  railroads  and  navigable 
rivers.  The  ores  will  be  largely  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  which  at  the  present  time 
is  more  cheaply  furnished  from  abroad. 

IROQCOIS,  a  group  of  American  Indians, 
originally  embracing  5  and  afterward  8  nations, 
who  planted  themselves  in  western  New  York 
and  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Algonquin- 
Lenape.  These  nations  were  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  to 
whom  the  Tuscaroras  were  added  as  a  6th  na- 
tion in  1722;  in  1723  the  Huron  tribes  were 
received,  and  as  an  8th  nation  the  Algonquin 
Mississaguas  from  Canada;  these  were  collect* 
ively  called  Mingoes  by  the  English.  The  Iro. 
quois  confederacy  was  the  most  permanent  and 
powerful  of  the  savage  governments  found  in 
North  America.  Seeing  the  other  tribes  destroy* 
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ing  themselves  by  internal  discords,  the  Iroquois 
formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy  in  which 
the  principles  of  military  glory  and  tribal  union 
were  carried  to  the  highest  Indian  perfection. 
They  pursued  war  and  hunting,  but  returned  to 
their  fixed  villages,  where  their  families  follow- 
ed agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  Iroquois  nations 
we  see  the  action  of  the  principles  afterward 
embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Each  canton  or  tribe  was  independ- 
ent, and  each  was  bound  to  the  others  of  the 
confederacy  by  ties  of  general  interest  and  hon- 
or, very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  are  held  together ;  each 
had  a  voice  in  the  general  councils,  and  possess- 
ed a  kind  of  veto  power.  Matters  of  common 
interest  were  decided  in  a  general  meeting  of 
the  sachems  of  all  the  nations,  commonly  held 
at  Onondaga.  They  followed  the  maxim,  used 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  of  encouraging  other 
nations  to  incorporate  with  them,  and  adopted 
captive  people  into  their  confederacy ;  in  this 
way  their  strength  became  such  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century  they  had  conquered  all 
the  neighboring  tribes,  and  doubtless  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  had  the  whites  not  colonized  Amer- 
ica, would  have  absorbed  all  the  nations  from 
Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  sachems 
were  constituted,  by  the  general  voice  admitting 
their  courage  and  wisdom  ;  they  lived  in  a  true 
Roman  simplicity,  accepting  no  salary,  disre- 
garding profit,  and  giving  away  their  share  of 
the  plunder  of  war  or  the  perquisites  of  peace; 
they  despised  every  unworthy  action,  and 
thought  themselves  fully  rewarded  by  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  people.  Feeling  themselves 
by  nature  and  by  their  political  system  superior 
to  other  nations,  they  possessed  a  courage  which 
made  them  the  terror  of  other  tribes  ;  the  time 
has  been  when  a  single  Mohawk  was  enough 
to  put  to  flight  a  hundred  of  the  New  England 
Indians,  and  when  an  old  chief,  in  the  poorest 
-costume,  issued  his  orders  to  tributaiy  nations 
with  the  unquestioned  authority  of  a  Roman 
dictator.  As  among  all  brave  nations,  woman 
was  more  respected  among  the  Iroquois  than  in 
any  other  Indian  tribes;  the  Iroquois  matrons 
possessed  a  conservative  power  in  the  state,  be- 
ing represented  in  the  public  councils,  and  ex- 
ercising a  veto  influence  in  the  declaration  of 
peace  and  Avar ;  this  was  certainly  very  remark- 
able in  a  government  founded  on  military  prin- 
ciples. Slavery  was  unknown  among  them.  As 
in  other  republican  governments,  where  no 
single  person  has  power  to  compel,  the  arts  of 
persuasion  were  highly  cultivated  ;  the  Iroquois 
were  celebrated  for  their  eloquence ;  in  proof 
of  this  we  need  only  mention  the  Cayuga  Lo- 
gan, the  Seneca  Red  Jacket,  the  Oneida  Ske- 
nandoah,  and  the  Onondaga  Garangula ;  the 
famous  Brandt  was  a  half-breed  Mohawk.  The 
tradition  of  Hiawatha  (a  person  of  very  great 
wisdom),  who  advised  the  union  of  the  "  Five 
Nations"  at  the  Onondaga  council  fire,  is  given 
in  Schoolcraft's  "  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes," 
vol.  iii.     During  the  war  of  the  revolution  the 


Iroquois  took  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  se- 
verely annoyed  the  frontier  settlements  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  A  powerful  expedition 
was  sent  against  these  in  1779  under  command 
of  Gen.  Sullivan,  and  their  country  was  ravaged 
and  18  of  their  villages  burned.  This  move- 
ment effectually  broke  their  power,  though  their 
incursions  did  not  immediately  cease.  After 
the  war  treaties  were  made  with  them  in  1784, 
and  again  in  1780,  by  which  extensive  cessions 
of  land  were  made  to  the  United  States,  on  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  payment  in  goods  to  the 
value  of  $3,000.  By  subsequent  treaties  fur- 
ther cessions  were  made,  until  in  1796  the  In- 
dian title  had  been  extinguished  to  the  whole 
region  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  In  the  war  of  1812  their  few  re- 
maining warriors  assisted  the  Americans  against 
the  British,  and  were  organized  for  military 
service  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Porter. 
Repeated  cessions  of  land  to  the  whites  have 
reduced  their  territory  from  the  dimensions  of 
an  empire  to  that  of  a  plantation.  The  Iroquois 
group,  scattered  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Missouri,  in  1855  contained  about  6,000 
souls,  cultivating  30,000  acres  of  land,  with  an 
estimated  annual  product  therefrom  of  the  value 
of  $S3,000;  they  numbered  about  1,000  war- 
riors, and  received  $40,000  annuity  in  money 
and  goods. 

IROQUOIS,  an  E.  co.  of  111.,  bordering  on 
Indiana,  and  drained  by  Kankakee  river  ;  area, 
750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  0,788.  It  has  a  level 
surface,  much  of  which  is  occupied  by  prairies, 
and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  311,115  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  27,125  of  wheat,  69,793  of  oats,  18,703 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,496  tons  of  hay.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois 
central  railroad.     Capital,  Middleport. 

IRRAWADDY,  Ieawadi,  or  Airavati 
("great  river,"  or  "elephantine  river''),  the 
principal  stream  in  India  E.  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra. It  rises  in  Thibet  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Snowy  range  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat. 
28°  5'  N,  long.  97°  58'  E.,  flows  S.  across  the 
territory  of  Burmah,  which  it  divides  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  and  traverses  the  British 
district  of  Pegu,  entering  the  bay  of  Bengal  by 
several  mouths  which  form  an  extensive  delta. 
Its  whole  length  is  1,060  m.  It  separates  140 
m.  below  the  S.  frontier  of  Burmah  into  two 
branches,  the  eastern  of  which  is  named  the 
Rangoon  or  Siriam  from  the  principal  cities  on 
its  banks,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Martaban, 
while  the  western,  called  the  Bassein,  enters 
the  bay  of  Bengal  near  Cape  Negrais.  The 
delta  is  formed  by  offsets  from  both  these 
branches.  The  Irrawaddy  has  two  striking 
deviations  from  its  general  southerly  course: 
one  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Taping,  about 
lat.  24°  15'  N.,  where  it  makes  a  bold  curve  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  and  the  other  at 
Amarapoora,  the  former  capital  of  Burmah, 
where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  W.,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  its  largest  tributary,  the 
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Khyen-Dwem,  flows  successively  S.,  S.W.,  and 
again  S.  The  most  important  of  its  other 
affluents  are  the  Nam  Boom,  Shwe-lee,  Myit- 
riffe  on  the  left,  and  the  Mogouny,  Moo,  Yo, 
and  Matoong  on  the  right.  The  principal  cities 
and  towns  on  its  banks  are  Bhamo  (a  trading 
town  having  a  considerable  traffic  with  China), 
Amarapoora,  Ava,  Pagan,  Maloon,  Prome,  Bas- 
sein,  and  Rangoon.  Mandelay,  the  new  capital 
of  Burmah,  is  situated  about  4  miles  from  the 
river.  From  above  the  junction  of  the  Khyen- 
Dwem  to  Maloon  the  Irrawaddy  spreads  itself 
over  a  channel  reaching  sometimes  to  a  width 
of  4  or  5  miles.  It  is  then  restricted  between 
steep  and  hilly  banks,  and  does  not  expand 
again  considerably  until  it  has  passed  Prome. 
It  is  navigable  to  Ava  at  all  seasons  by  boats 
drawing  3  feet  of  water,  and  during  the  rains 
vessels  of  200  tons  can  ascend  to  the  Mogouny, 
a  distance  of  800  m.  from  the  sea.  Klaproth 
and  the  Chinese  geographers  consider  the  Irra- 
waddy a  continuation  of  the  Sanpoo  of  Thibet ; 
but  the  latter  river  is  now  generally  admitted, 
though  not  positively  ascertained,  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Brahmapootra. 

IRRIGATION,  the  watering  of  lands  by 
currents  led  through  numerous  channels  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  ;  also  by  temporarily 
flooding  them  with  water.  The  art  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  ancient  applications  of 
science  to  agriculture.  It  was  practised  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and 
has  ever  continued  of  prime  necessity  in  the 
warm  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 
The  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  cov- 
ered with  an  immense  system  of  canals,  some 
of  them  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  intended 
partly  for  navigation  and  partly  for  irrigation. 
Their  remains  to  this  day  constitute  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  antiquities  of 
those  countries.  The  Assyrians  used  machines 
for  raising  water  from  the  rivers,  or  from  the 
canals  when  it  could  not  be  led  into  the  fields 
through  common  conduits.  They  were  gener- 
ally obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  artificial 
mode  of  irrigation,  as  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  consequently  those  of  the  canals  were  high 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  except  during  the 
spring,  when  they  were  swollen  by  violent  rains 
or  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  Their  mode  of  raising  water  was 
probably  the  same  as  that  practised  by  the 
present  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  In  the  first  place  a  high  bank, 
which  is  never  completely  deserted  by  the  river, 
must  be  chosen.  A  broad  recess  down  to  the 
water's  edge  is  then  cut  in  it.  Above,  on  the 
edge  of  this  recess,  are  fixed  3  or  4  upright 
pole3,  according  to  the  number  of  oxen  to  be 
employed,  united  at  the*  top  by  rollers  run- 
ning on  a  swivel,  and  supported  by  a  large 
framewors  of  boughs  and  grass,  extending  to 
some  distance  behind,  and  intended  as  a  shelter 
from  the  sun  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
Over  each  roller  are  passed  two  ropes,  the  one 


being  fastened  to  the  mouth,  and  the  other  ta 
the  opposite  end  of  a  sack,  formed  out  of  an  en- 
tiro  bullock  skin.  These  ropes  are  attached  to 
oxen,  who  throw  all  their  weight  upon  them  by 
descending  an  inclined  plane  cut  into  the  ground 
behind  the  apparatus.  A  trough  formed  of 
wood  and  lined  with  bitumen,  or  a  shallow 
trench  coated  with  matting,  is  constructed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  poles,  and  leads  to  the  canal 
running  into  the  field.  When  the  sack  is  drawn 
up  to  the  roller,  the  ox  turns  round  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  rope  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  bucket  being  fastened 
to  the  back  part  of  the  animal,  he  raises  the 
bottom  of  the  sack,  in  turning,  to  the  level  of 
the  roller,  and  the  contents  are  poured  into  the 
troughs.  As  the  ox  ascends  the  bucket  is  low- 
ered ;  and,  when  filled  by  being  immersed  into 
the  stream,  is  again  raised  and  emptied  as  above 
described.  This  mode  of  irrigation  is  very  toil- 
some, and  requires  the  constant  labor  of  several 
men  and  animals ;  but  it  is  generally  adopted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
in  this  way,  says  Mr.  Layard,  all  the  gardens  of 
Bagdad  and  Bassorah  are  watered.  The  annual 
overflowings  of  the  Nile  no  doubt  taught  the 
Egy  ptians  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  flooding 
their  lands,  and  led  them  early  to  construct  the 
artificial  lakes  that  served  as  reservoirs,  and  the 
system  of  canals  that  enabled  them  to  command 
supplies  of  water  whenever  required,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  won- 
derful monuments  of  the  skill  and  industry  of 
this  ancient  people.  The  reservoirs  were  filled 
either  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  or  by 
raising  its  waters  by  the  simple  machines  they 
employed.  The  chief  of  these  appears  to  have 
been  the  sJiadoof  or  bucket  suspended  from 
one  end  of  a  long  balanced  pole.  They  also 
conveyed  the  water  in  buckets,  slung  upon  a 
pole  which  they  carried  across  their  shoulders. 
The  water  wheels  moved  by  oxen,  now  in  use 
in  that  country,  called  the  sakiyeh  and  the  taboot, 
are  of  modern  introduction,  and  so  probably  is 
the  hydraulic  screw  of  Archimedes,  according 
to  Wilkinson  ;  who  adds :  "  They  may  also  have 
had  the  foot  machine  mentioned  by  Philo ;  and 
it  is  either  to  this,  or  to  their  stopping  the  small 
channels  which  conducted  the  water  from  one 
bed  to  another,  that  the  sentence  in  Deuterono- 
my (xi.  10)  refers."  This  is  one  of  several 
beautiful  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  making 
mention  of  the  benefits  derived  from  abundant 
supplies  of  water,  and  in  it  Moses  clearly  sets 
forth  the  difference  between  the  artificial  irri- 
gation of  Egypt  and  the  natural  watering  of  the 
promised  land  :  "  For  the  land  whither  thou 
goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt, 
from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst 
thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a 
garden  of  herbs;  but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to 
possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven."  At  the 
present  time  the  water  is  raised  from  the  Nilo 
by  means  of  the  so  called  Persian  wheels,  which 
are  seen  alon<r  the  banks  of  the  river  from  the 
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sea  to  the  cataracts.  It  is  received  into  large 
cisterns,  and  is  let  out  as  required,  being  con- 
ducted along  the  channels  prepared  through  the 
fields  of  grain,  melons,  sugar  cane,  or  saffron. 
Similar  methods  are  in  use  in  the  hot  countries 
of  other  parts  of  Africa  and  of  Asia.  The  rice 
crops  especially  require  the  most  thorough  irri- 
gation, which  is  effected  by  keeping  the  surface 
under  water  at  several  different  periods  of  their 
growth.  This  practice  is  adopted  also  in  the 
southern  United  States.  In  the  agriculture  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  irrigation  is  now  an 
important  feature,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  From  Venice  to  Turin 
the  country  is  like  one  great  meadow.  The 
water  is  carried  not  only  over  the  grass  lands 
and  the  rice  fields,  but  between  the  ridges  in 
the  grain  fields  and  through  the  vineyards 
round  the  roots  of  the  vines.  The  distribution 
of  it  is  controlled  by  a  regular  system.  The 
state  itself  claims  the  waters  of  all  the  rivers 
of  Lombardy  ;  and  in  the  Venetian  territories 
all  the  springs  and  collections  of  rain  water 
belong  to  the  government.  The  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  is  rented  out  at  a  certain 
price  by  the  hour  or  half  hour,  or  for  so  many 
days  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Persons 
are  entitled  to  make  canals  through  the  lands 
of  others  lying  between  them  and  the  river,  on 
paying  for  the  damage  thus  caused.  The  chan- 
nels fur  leading  the  water  into  the  lands  and 
the  parallel  channels  alternating  with  them, 
placed  at  about  6  inches  lower  elevation  for 
conveying  the  water  away,  are  laid  out  with 
great  regularity  at  distances  usually  of  about 
22  feet  between  them.  In  the  summer  the 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  them  for  sev- 
eral hours*  about  once  a  week,  and  in  winter 
the  flow  is  kept  up  from  October  to  April  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  cutting  the  grass.  In  north- 
ern Italy  lands  that  can  be  irrigated  rent  for  •£■ 
more  than  the  same  class  of  lands  not  thus  im- 
proved. In  the  article  Dam  mention  is  made 
of  the  highest  structure  of  this  class  probably 
ever  made,  which  was  built  in  Spain  in  the 
16th  century  to  provide  a  reservoir  for  the 
waters  used  in  irrigating  the  vineyards,  which 
purpose  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  serve. 
Upon  the  American  continent,  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Peru  were  found  by  their  Spanish 
conquerors  in  the  use  of  the  most  costly  works 
constructed  for  irrigating  their  lands.  Prescott 
remarks:  "Canals  and  aqueducts  were  seen 
crossing  the  low  lands  in  all  directions,  and 
spreading  over  the  country  like  a  vast  network, 
diffusing  fertility  and  beauty  around  them."  In 
the  article  Aqueduct,  the  wonderful  magnitude 
of  some  of  these  works  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  also  made  use  of  similar 
means  to  counteract  the  natural  dryness  of  their 
atmosphere;  and  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Iztapalapan,  watered  by  canals  and  aqueducts, 
and  moistened  by  the  spray  of  fountains,  was 
exhibited  to  the  astonished  Spaniards  a  perfec- 
tion of  horticulture  at  that  time  unknown  in 
Europe. — Irrigation  upon  a  large  scale  and  by 


the  Italian  method  was  attempted  in  England 
in  the  16th  century  on  the  estate  of  Babraham 
in  Cambridgeshire ;  but  the  system  was  not 
fairly  established  as  an  important  branch  of 
agriculture  until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Of  late  years  what  are  called 
water  meadows  have  become  a  common  feature 
in  some  of  the  best  cultivated  counties,  espe- 
cially in  "Wiltshire,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Glou- 
cestershire, and  also  in  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland.  Some  peculiar  methods  have  been 
introduced,  as  that  of  irrigating  with  currents 
of  liquid  manure ;  and  the  sewerage  of  Edin- 
burgh is  distributed  on  the  same  principle  with 
the  most  beneficial  results  over  the  meadows 
that  lie  below  the  level  of  the  city.  The  grass 
grown  upon  the  meadows  thus  watered  has  to 
be  cut  about  once  every  month  from  April  to 
November,  and  it  is  described  as  of  remarkably 
tender  and  succulent  quality,  admirably  adapted 
as  a  milk-producing  food  for  cows.  With  some 
exceptions  the  general  practice  is  not  to  leave 
the  water  standing  upon  the  lands;  but  takiDg 
it  from  a  running  stream  (which  should  be  tap- 
ped if  practicable  far  enough  above  the  meadow 
tor  the  water  to  flow  in  from  the  bottom  of  the 
current,  where  it  is  most  charged  with  sedi- 
ment), it  is  conveyed  in  a  main  channel  around 
the  further  margin  of  the  meadow,  and  numer- 
ous side  branches  lead  off  in  nearly  parallel  lines 
into  its  central  portions,  each  tapering  to  a 
point.  These  are  commonly  interlocked  by  oth- 
ers proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  main  channel,  on  the  lower  side  of  its  cir- 
cuit, as  it  passes  back  to  the  river.  The  second 
set,  being  at  a  lower  level  than  the  first,  serve 
as  drains,  conveying  the  water  that  overflows 
from  the  first  to  the  main  channel,  which  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  is  no  longer  a  feeder 
but  a  drain.  The  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
through  this  system  as  often  as  may  be  desirable, 
care  being  taken  that  it  shall  not  lie  at  rest  at 
any  time,  the  effect  of  which  is  found  to  be 
a  tendency  to  cause  the  growth  of  a  coarse 
grass.  This  method  is  called  bed-work  ir- 
rigation, from  the  ground  being  laid  out  in 
nearly  regular  beds  by  the  channels.  It  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  tolerably  level  land.  By  an- 
other method,  called  catch  work,  irrigation  is 
conveniently  applied  to  uneven  ground.  One 
set  of  channels  follow  the  contour  lines  of  the 
ground,  each  retaining  its  own  level.  These 
are  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  numerous 
other  small  channels,  which  are  fed  at  their  up- 
per ends  by  the  main  gutter,  and  the  water  flow- 
ing down  is  directed  by  stops  of  clods  of  earth 
into  the  level  side  channels,  which  are  filled  as 
may  be  desired.  The  laying  out  of  the  work 
and  management  of  the  operation,  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  uniformly,  in  the  proper  quan- 
tities, and  at  the  right  times,  require  good  judg- 
ment, close  attention,  and  much  experience. 
The  irrigating  season  in  England  is  the  colder 
portion  of  the  year,  commencing  in  October 
or  November,  and  terminating  in  March  or 
April.     The  letting  the  water  on  or  off  during 
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frosty  weather  is  to  be  avoided,  as  a  crust  of 
ice  may  root  out  the  grass  as  it  thaws.  As 
nearly  as  may  be,  with  reference  to  this  danger, 
the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  chan- 
nels for  2  to  3  weeks  at  a  time,  and  is  then  drawn 
completely  off,  so  that  the  ground  may  become 
as  thoroughly  dry  as  possible.  In  this  condition 
it  is  left  for  5  or  6  days,  when  if  there  is  no  fear 
of  freezing  the  operation  is  repeated ;  and  so  on 
through  the  winter.  When  the  grass  begins  to 
vegetate,  the  periods  of  irrigation  should  be 
shortened,  and  cease  entirely  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently forward  to  make  good  pasture.  The 
effect  of  this  practice  upon  sheep  farms  is  often 
very  striking.  The  grass  is  brought  forward 
very  early  in  the  spring,  giving  fresh  pasture  to 
the  ewes  and  lambs  sooner  than  could  be  other- 
wise obtained,  sooner  indeed  than  the  upland 
meadows  have  begun  to  vegetate.  After  feed- 
ing off  one  crop  or  mowing  the  grass,  the  land 
is  sometimes  again  irrigated  for  a  short  time  to 
great  advantage.  The  warmer  the  air,  the  less 
time  will  the  grass  bear  to  be  covered.  A  sec- 
ond crop  is  ready  to  be  cut  by  the  time  the  first 
has  ripened  on  the  dry  meadows.  "  Thus  by 
judicious  management,"  it  is  affirmed,  "  3  or  4 
crops  of  grass  are  obtained  in  each  season,  or 
only  one  abundant  crop  is  made  into  hay,  and 
the  sheep  and  cattle  feed  off  the  others."  By  this 
means  alone  common  pasture  has  been  converted 
into  the  best  of  mowing. — But  the  perfection  of 
irrigation  is  when  it  is  combined  with  thorough 
under  draining.  There  is  then  a  healthy  system 
of  circulation  going  on.  The  water  flowing  in 
brings  with  it  in  solution  and  suspension  various 
mineral  and  organic  substances  suitable  for  the 
food  of  plants.  By  evaporation  and  by  various 
chemical  reactions  the  soluble  ingredients  may 
be  set  free,  when  they  become  entangled  with 
the  other  foreign  matters  in  the  grass  and  in 
the  soil  beneath,  both  of  which  act  as  filters. 
Thus  the  finely  comminuted  sediments  and  the 
soluble  salts  are  equally  distributed  among  the 
rootlets,  and  these  are  refreshed  by  the  new 
supplies  furnished  by  each  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess. By  the  drains  the  excess  of  moisture  is 
soon  removed,  stagnation,  so  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, is  prevented,  and  the  elements  that  feed 
the  plants  below  the  surface  are  kept  in  a  sim- 
ilar condition  of  healthy  renewal  with  those  of 
the  air  circulating  among  the  branches,  and 
adding  to  the  vegetable  growth  by  assimilation 
going  on  through  the  leaves.  The  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  process  vary  of  course  with  the 
quality  of  the  ingredients  brought  in  by  the 
water,  according  as  these  are  more  or  less  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  soil  and  of  the  crop. 
The  hard  water,  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  it  has  gathered  in  flowing  through  a 
limestone  region,  brings  a  valuable  fertilizing 
ingredient  to  silicious  soils  deficient  in  lime; 
and  the  clayey  sediment  washed  out  of  alluvial 
bottoms  is  spread  with  the  most  beneficial  effect 
over  loose  sandy  soils.  Where  lime  is  already 
in  excess,  so  that  the  soil  effervesces  with  acids, 
water  charged  with  the  acid  salts  of  iron  may 


be  introduced  to  advantage,  which,  reacting 
upon  the  carbonate  of  lime,  may  produce  in  the 
soil  the  fertilizing  gypsum.  Organic  bodies 
held  in  solution  give  to  the  waters  the  qualities 
of  liquid  manures,  and  the  nature  of  these  should 
be  understood  that  other  applications  may  be 
made  with  due  reference  to  their  composition. 
Pure  water  alone  is  highly  serviceable,  acting 
like  the  rain  to  carry  along  with  it  to  the  root- 
lets the  elements  of  vegetable  growth  which  it 
takes  up  in  the  soil,  beside  entering  itself  into 
the  circulation  of  the  plants.  In  some  situations, 
where  the  ground  is  nearly  level  and  provided 
Avith  under  drains,  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
use  these  as  a  means  of  irrigation.  This  is  done 
by  causing  the  water  to  back  up  through  them 
with  sufficient  head  to  pass  up  to  the  surface. 
It  is  soon  drawn  down  again,  the  chief  effect 
being  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil.  The 
operation  is  most  beneficial  in  times  of  drought, 
and  is  practised  to  advantage  in  the  summer 
either  for  arable  or  pasture  land. — A  system  of 
irrigation,  called  warping,  is  practised  in  favor- 
able situations  in  England,  such  as  along  the 
estuaries  of  rivers,  where  the  lands  are  low  and 
the  tides  have  a  great  rise  and  fall,  and  the  rivers 
bring  down  large  quantities  of  sediment.  By 
means  of  sluices  and  gates  the  water  with  the 
rise  of  the  tide  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
embankments,  and  is  conveyed  by  channels  to 
any  desired  points,  sometimes  several  miles 
distant,  and  is  then  let  out  over  the  surface. 
This  method  is  most  successfully  conducted  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Huinber,  the  same  region 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  operations  referred 
to  in  the  article  Dkalxage.  The  sediment 
brought  down  the  rivers  Trent,  Ouse,  and  Don 
is  a  rich  calcareous  mud  mixed  with  sand  de- 
rived from  the  chalk  formation  and  the  diluvial 
soil  of  the  upper  districts.  In  a  very  dry  sum- 
mer the  water  is  most  highly  charged  with  the 
sediment,  and  by  letting  it  on  the  land  with 
the  flood  tides,  and  draining  it  off  with  the  ebb, 
a  new  soil  accumulates  of  the  most  fertile  char- 
acter, sometimes  amounting  to  3  feet  and  usu- 
ally to  more  than  one  foot  in  thickness  in  a 
single  season.  In  the  winter  and  during  floods 
the  operation  is  suspended. — Meadow  lands  are 
often  kept  flooded  with  water  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  during  the  winter 
season,  with  the  view  of  hastening  the  growth 
of  the  grass  in  the  spring.  The  covering  of  ice 
protects  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  exces- 
sive cold,  and  many  of  the  plants  continue  to 
thrive  beneath  the  water.  By  remaining  long, 
however,  the  coarser  varieties  are  nourished  at 
the  expense  of  the  finer  grasses ;  and  unless  the 
water  is  thoroughly  drained  off  in  the  spring 
its  stagnation  in  pools  is  likely  to  do  more  in- 
jury than  the  good  accruing  from  the  practice 
can  compensate  for. 

IRVINE,  William,  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  American  army  during  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution, born  near  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  about 
1742,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  30, 1804.  Hav- 
ing graduated  at  Dublin  university,  he  studied 
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medicine  and  surgery,  and  was  appointed  snr- 
geon  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  serving  during  a 
part  of  the  war  of  1756-63  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  On  the  declaration  of 
peace  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  1764 
fixed  himself  in  Carlisle,  Penn.,  where  for  10 
years  he  practised  his  profession.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  revolution  he  took  part  with  the  col- 
onies. He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial 
convention  assembled  July  15,  1774,  until  he 
was  appointed  by  congress,  Jan.  10,  1776,  colo- 
nel of  the  6th  battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  in  Can- 
ada. He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Trois  Rivieres  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  taken  to  Quebec,  but  was  released  on  pa- 
role, Aug.  8.  Proceeding  home,  he  made  great 
exertions  to  be  exchanged,  but  this  was  not  ef- 
fected until  April,  1778.  He  then  joined  the 
army,  and  on  May  12  resumed  command  of  his 
regiment.  In  July,  1779,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  court  martial  which  tried  Gen.  Charles  Lee. 
On  May  12,  1779,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  2d  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  the  members 
of  a  court  martial  to  try  Gen.  Arnold,  but  was 
objected  to  by  that  officer.  In  the  unsuccess- 
ful attack  of  Gen.  Wayne  at  Bull's  Ferry,  July 
21  and  22,  1780,  he  commanded  his  brigade.  In 
the  autumn  of  1781  he  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Pitt,  to  take  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
western  frontier.  He  continued  to  fulfil  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  post  until  Oct.  1,  1783, 
after  the  war  had  closed.  At  the  request 
of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  he  was  early  in 
1785  appointed  by  the  state  agent  under  an 
"act  for  directing  the  mode  of  distributing 
the  donation  lands  promised  to  the  troops  of 
the  commonwealth."  About  this  time  he  sug- 
gested to  Pennsylvania  the  purchase  from  the 
United  States  of  the  tract  of  land  known 
as  "  the  triangle,"  thus  giving  to  the  state  an 
outlet  upon  Lake  Erie.  In  1787  he  took  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  congress  under  the  confed- 
eration, and  was  selected  by  that  body,  with 
Messrs.  Gilman  and  Kain,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  settling  the  accounts  of  the  United 
States  with  the  several  states.  He  was  subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  convention  for  revis- 
ing the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
again  from  1793  to  1795  a  member  of  congress. 
In  1794  lie  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  for  the  purpose  of  quelling 
the  "  whiskey  insurrection,"  and  in  all  the  most 
important  movements  in  connection  with  this 
subject  he  took  an  active  part.  Being  appoint- 
ed by  President  Jefferson,  in  March,  1801,  super- 
intendent of  military  stores  at  Philadelphia,  he 
removed  to  that  city,  where  for  the  lew  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  with 
the  active  duties  of  this  office.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  state  society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  the 
time  of  his  death. — He  had  two  brothers  who 
were  gallant  officers  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion :  Capt.  Andrew  Irvine  of  Wayne's  brigade, 


wounded  at  Paoli ;  and  Dr.  Matthew  Irvine  of 
Lee's  famous  legion,  wounded  at  the  head  of 
Armstrong's  cavalry  in  his  memorable  charge 
on  the  19th  regiment  of  the  British  army  at 
Quimby.  Three  sons  of  Gen.  Irvine  were  also 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States:  Gen. 
Callender  Irvine,  commissary-general  of  pur- 
chases; Col.  William  N.  Irvine,  of  the  42d  in- 
fantry ;  and  Capt.  Armstrong  Irvine,  4th  rifle 
regiment,  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Chrys- 
tler's  Field,  Nov.  11, 1813,  and  at  Lyon's  creek, 
Oct,  19,  1814. 

IRVING,  Edward,  a  Scottish  preacher  and 
divine,  born  in  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  Aug.  15, 
1792,  died  in  Glasgow,  Dec.  8, 1834.  His  father 
was  a  tanner,  and  apparently  a  man  of  some 
substance.  Edward  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  so  excelled  in  mathe- 
matics that  in  his  19th  year  he  was  appointed,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Leslie,  mathemat- 
ical teacher  in  an  academy  at  Haddington.  In 
1812  he  was  made  rector  of  an  academy  at  Kirk- 
caldy. Here  he  remained  7  years,  pursuing  at 
the  same  time  the  studies  required  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
His  favorite  reading  was  the  works  of  the  stand- 
ard authors  of  English  literature  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. It  was  by  familiarity  with  such  writers 
that  his  mind  acquired  that  fulness  and  his  style 
that  stately  majesty  which  distinguished  him  in 
after  years.  He  had  an  extended  acquaintance 
with  modern  languages  and  literature,  as  well 
as  more  than  ordinary  acquirements  in  natural 
philosophy.  Having  completed  his  course  of 
probation,  he  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery 
of  Annan,  but  for  some  years  he  received  no 
invitation  to  settle  as  a  pastor,  and  had  no  pre- 
sentation to  a  living.  In  the  spring  of  1819  he 
left  Kirkcaldy,  and  preached  for  a  while  at  vari- 
ous churches.  Dr.  Chalmers  heard  him  at  Ed- 
inburgh, and  proposed  to  him  to  become  his 
assistant  in  Glasgow.  To  this  he  acceded,  and 
continued  in  that  office  three  years,  when  he 
resigned  it  and  took  charge  of  the  Caledonian 
church,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  a  small  rem- 
nant of  a  congregation  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  Scotland.  He  entered  upon  this 
ministry  in  1822.  Within  a  few  months  of  his 
settlement  there,  his  preaching  had  created  an 
unprecedented  sensation.  Crowds  pressed  to 
his  weekly  services.  The  nobility,  members  of 
parliament,  judges,  and  barristers  of  every  de- 
gree, physicians,  clergymen,  dissenters,  duch- 
esses, noted  beauties,  besieged  the  doors  and 
were  crowded  together  in  the  passages,  attracted 
no  less  by  the  eloquence  and  power  than  by  the 
plain-spoken  originality  of  the  preacher.  Irving 
had  long  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  whole  of  Christendom  had  fallen  away  from 
its  perfect  standard  ;  and  the  aim  of  all  his  min- 
istry was  to  bring  the  church  back  to  something 
like  its  normal  condition,  as  a  spiritual  organ- 
ization. This  desire  gave  shape  and  form  to  his 
labors  both  in  the  pulpit  and  with  the  pen. 
With  a  view  to  break  up  the  routine  habit  of 
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mind,  -which  he  conceived  destroyed  the  effect 
of  preaching  generally,  he  adopted  a  style  of 
discourse  different  from  the  usual  form  of  ser- 
mon, which  he  called  "  orations."  A  series  of 
these,  entitled  "  Orations  for  the  Oracles  of  God," 
which  were  preached  in  1823,  he  published  in 
the  same  year  in  a  volume  with  another  series 
entitled  "  An  Argument  for  Judgment  to  Come, 
in  9  Parts."  This  was  the  first  of  his  published 
writings.  For  brilliant  rhetoric,  close  logic,  and 
stirring  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  these 
discourses — in  many  respects  as  regards  style 
very  faulty — are  unsurpassed  by  any  thigg  in 
English  homiletic  literature.  The  next  year  he 
was  called  upon  to  deliver  a  missionary  dis- 
course, the  sentiments  of  which,  following  out 
his  leading  thought,  were  so  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  society  for  which  he  preached,  the 
London  missionary  society,  as  to  occasion  much 
dissatisfaction.  This  discourse  was  published 
about  a  year  after  its  delivery,  much  enlarged, 
under  the  title :  "  For  Missionaries  after  the 
Apostolic  School,  a  Series  of  Orations,  in  4  Parts. 
Part  I.,  the  Doctrine."  This  publication  was 
prefaced  by  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Coleridge, 
in  which  he  recognizes  with  thankfulness  the 
great  benefit  he  had  derived  from  his  inter- 
course with  that  remarkable  man.  The  other 
3  parts  of  this  series  never  appeared.  This  ora- 
tion was  perhaps  the  first  distinct  unfolding  of 
his  future  career.  In  1825  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures,  afterward  published,  entitled  "  Bab- 
ylon and  Infidelity  Foredoomed."  On  Christ- 
mas day  of  the  same  year  he  first  began  to  make 
known  the  convictions  to  which  he  had  attained 
in  relation  to  the  second  and  personal  advent  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nearness  of  that 
great  event.  In  course  of  the  next  year  (1826)  he 
fell  in  with  a  Spanish  work  entitled  "  Tho  Com- 
ing of  Messiah  in  Majesty  and  Glory,  by  Juan 
Josafat  Ben  Ezra,"  which,  though  purporting  to 
be  written  by  a  Christian  Jew,  was  in  reality 
the  work  of  Lacunza,  a  South  American  Jesuit, 
who  lived  in  the  last  century,  and  assumed  this 
nom  de  plume  to  avoid  the  censures  of  the 
church.  Of  this  work  he  undertook  tho  trans- 
lation in  company  with  Mrs.  Irving,  learning 
Spanish  for  the  purpose,  and  devoting  to  it  a 
period  of  relaxation  from  his  duties  in  London, 
which  he  had  taken  at  the  request  of  his  flock. 
To  this  translation  he  prefixed  an  introduction, 
which  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  works,  in 
which  he  assigns  as  his  reason  for  undertaking 
the  translation,  the  coincidence  he  discovered 
in  the  work  with  the  convictions  concerning  the 
second  advent  which  he  himself  had  attained. 
The  book  appeared  in  1827.  About  the  same 
time  his  attention  was  called  by  the  death  of 
one  of  his  children  to  the  subject  of  infant  bap- 
tism, which  resulted  in  a  series  of  "  Homilies 
on  the  Sacraments"  (12mo.,  1828).  From  this 
he  was  led  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  to  the  exposition 
of  which  he  devoted  much  labor,  both  in 
preaching  and  in  controversial  writings  ;  affirm- 
ing the  perfect  oneness  of  Christ  with  us  in  all 


the  attributes  of  manhood,  including  its  infirmi- 
ties and  liability  to  temptation.  On  this  account 
he  was  charged  with  asserting  the  sinfulness  of 
Christ's  human  nature,  and  upon  this  charge  final- 
ly deposed  from  the  ministry  by  the  presbytery 
in  Scotland.  It  needs  but  a  slight  inspection 
of  his  works  to  see  the  groundlessness  of  this 
charge.  "What  he  did  teach  was  that  Jesus  Christ 
took  from  his  mother  human  nature,  such  as  it 
was  in  Adam  after  the  fall,  though  in  him  with- 
out actual  sin.  It  is  claimed,  not  without  some 
apparent  ground,  that  his  teaching  on  this  sub- 
ject was  the  origin  of  a  revival  of  a  similar 
strain  of  teaching  in  a  portion  of  the  English 
church.  All  this  time  the  interest  in  the  study 
of  prophecy  was  kept  alive  by  Irving  and  his 
friends,  and  took  a  practical  form  in  a  series 
of  conferences  of  those  interested,  which  were 
held  at  Albury  Park,  in  Surrey,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  and  by  the 
publication  of  a  quarterly  periodical  entitled 
the  "Morning  "Watch,"  to  which  Irving  was  a 
copious  contributor.  In  the  spring  of  1830  re- 
ports came  to  London  of  some  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Glasgow  in 
Scotland,  consisting  in  what  appeared  to  be  su- 
pernatural utterances,  i.  e.,  words  spoken  under 
the  impulse  of  a  supernatural  power  partly  in 
the  vernacular  and  partly  in  forms  of  language 
that  were  not  known.  "When  this  report  was 
received,  the  persons  associated  with  Mr.  Ir- 
ving in  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  hope 
of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  deemed  it 
proper  to  investigate  the  matter.  Accordingly, 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  these  phenomena.  After  a  careful 
scrutiny  these  persons  were  satisfied  that  here 
was  in  reality  a  revival  of  the  "spiritual  gifts" 
common  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  and 
specially  referred  to  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  Soon  after  the  same  phenomena 
appeared  in  London,  not  only  in  Mr.  Irving's 
congregation,  but  also  in  a  dissenting  congrega- 
tion and  in  one  or  more  of  the  churches  of  the 
establishment.  Irving  was  the  only  minister 
in  a  position  to  recognize  and  encourage  these 
manifestations,  which  soon  became  very  abun- 
dant in  his  congregation,  and  which  he  regulat- 
ed to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  full  account  of 
these  "spiritual  gifts"  was  given  by  Irving  him- 
self in  "  Fraser's  Magazine"  in  1830.  An  un- 
avoidable consequence  of  this  course  on  his 
part  was  the  loss  of  his  great  popularity,  and, 
although  the  majority  sided  with  him,  an  op- 
position in  his  own  congregation.  This  oppo- 
sition resulted  finally  (in  1832)  in  his  expulsion 
by  the  trustees  from  the  building  which  had 
been  erected  for  his  use,  after  a  hearing  before 
the  London  presbytery — a  semi-ecclesiastical 
body,  who  were  by  the  trust  deed  under  which 
the  building  was  held  appointed  arbiters  in  dis- 
puted questions.  Following  this  he  was  in  the 
next  year  (in  March,  1833)  arraigned  before  the 
presbytery  of  Annan  in  Scotland  upon  a  charge 
of  heresy  and  irregularity,  and  deposed.  His 
defences  on  both  these  occasions  are  among  his 
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most  distinguished  oratorical  efforts.  The  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  that  adhered  to  him 
Became  of  necessity  a  distinct  community.    As 

such  they  retained  at  first  the  Presbyterian 
order  of  worship  and  constitution  of  member- 
ship. But  this  was  early  modified  through  the 
agency  of  the  prophetical  utterances  which 
abounded  among  them.  Attention  was  direct- 
ed to  the  restoration  of  apostles  and  prophets 
as  the  most  fundamental  constituent  of  the 
church;  and  some  time  in  the  year  1838,  at  a 
meeting  for  prayer  held  in  a  private  house,  it 
is  asserted,  one  of  those  present  was  declared 
in  the  word  of  prophecy  to  be  an  apostle, 
and  exhorted  to  the  exercise  of  his  office,  in 
conveying  "the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands."  When  Mr.  Irving  had  been  deposed 
in  Scotland  he  ceased,  in  obedience  to  what  lie 
believed  to  be  a  spiritual  utterance,  from  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments  and  fulfilling  priest- 
ly functions,  confining  himself  to  the  work  of 
a  preacher  or  deacon  until  he  should  receive 
a  new  ordination  front  the  Spirit.  On  April  5, 
1833,  he  believed  that  this  supernatural  ordina- 
tion was  conferred,  when  he  was  by  the  hands  of 
the  apostle  constituted  "angel."  or  chief  pastor 
or  bishop  of  the  church,  which  was  then  wor- 
shipping in  a  large  room  in  Newman  street,  for- 
merly Benjamin  West's  picture  gallery.  AVilks 
says  ("•  Life  of  Edward  Irving,"  London,  1854) : 
"It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  Irving 
appointed  the  apostles,  not  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  them."  That  he  held  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  the  movement  is  manifest, 
but  the  form  which  it  took  was  not  the  result 
of  any  plan  or  theory  of  his,  nor  was  it  fully 
and  finally  developed  until  some  years  after  his 
death.  Not  long  after  these  events  his  health 
failed.  In  the  autumn  of  1834  he  set  out,  in  obe- 
dience as  he  supposed  to  the  word  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  on  a  journey  to  Scotland,  where  he  died. 
His  personal  characteristics  were  striking.  He 
was  at  least  G  feet  high  ;  his  limbs  were  well 
proportioned ;  black  hair  clustered  in  profu- 
sion over  his  lofty  forehead,  and  descended  in 
curls  upon  his  massive  shoulders  ;  his  eyes  were 
dark  and  piercing,  though  affected  by  a  squint; 
on  his  lips  there  sat  the  firmness  of  a  ruler  and 
trembled  the  sensibility  of  a  poet.  He  was  al- 
ways neat  and  elegant  in  his  dress;  he  had  none 
of  the  over-righteous  temper  of  the  Pharisee  ; 
he  associated  and  lived  in  the  world  without  re- 
straint, joining  in  the  forms  and  fashions  of  a 
mixed  society,  and  was  remarkable  at  the  same 
time  for  blamelessness  of  life.  His  morals  were 
untainted,  his  conscientiousness  exact.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  "Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Occasional 
Discourses"  was  published  in  1828  (3  vols.  8vo., 
London). — The  church  in  Newman  street  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  widely  extended  commu- 
nity, which  began  very  rapidly  to  spread  through- 
out the  British  isles.  In  course  of  the  next  two 
years  after  Irving's  death  additional  persons  were 
called  to  be  apostles,  until  the  number  of  twelve 
had  been  completed,  when  they  were  as  a  whole 
set  apart,  or  separated  to  the  work  to  which 


they  had  been  called,  and  gradually  the  organ- 
ization of  tho  church  was  perfected.  At  the 
present  time  (18G0)  the  body  includes  several 
congregations  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
also  in  France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
although  in  these  last  named  countries  the  be- 
lievers are  not  numerous.  Statistics  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  constitution  claims  to  be  tho 
perfect  development  of  that  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church. 
Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  fourfold  ministry 
of  "apostles,  prophets, evangelists,  and  pastors 
and  teachers,"  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
4th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
Within  this  fourfold  classification  are  compre- 
hended the  throe  orders  of  the  church  catholic, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The  collective 
apostolate  is  the  head  of  the  episcopate,  and 
holds  the  relation  of  centre  of  unity  to  the 
whole  church.  The  body  declines  any  name  but 
that  of  the  "Catholic  Apostolic  church,"  holding 
this  not  exclusively  of  all  other  churches,  but  as 
the  only  name  by  which  the  church  should  con- 
sent to  be  known.  The  church  disclaims  all 
sectarian  aims.  It  assumes  this  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  blessing  of  the  entire 
Christian  church  throughout  the  world.  It  does 
not  seek  to  proselyte,  but  is  content  with  bearing 
a  witness  to  the  truth  and  strengthening  all  who 
are  desiring  to  maintain  the  truth.  It  recognizes 
all  the  baptized  as  members  of  the  one  church, 
and  each  several  Christian  community  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  truth  it  holds.  The  whole 
system  of  teaching,  worship,  and  discipline  is 
based  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  or  the 
true  and  real  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  its  application  to  man  by  means  of  sacra- 
ments and  ordinances.  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  and 
all  ministries  on  earth  are  but  forms  by  which 
his  presence  is  made  effective  in  the  church. 
The  worship  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  ritual 
which  embodies  portions  of  the  rituals  in  use 
in  all  different  sections  of  the  church,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Protestant.  It  makes  use  of  mate- 
rial emblems  and  signs  as  far  as  they  are  sig- 
nificant of  spiritual  truths.  Architecture,  mu- 
sic, and  painting,  vestments  of  divers  colors, 
incense,  lights,  all  are  employed  to  minister 
through  the  senses  what  is  conveyed  to  the 
intellect  and  the  spirit  by  words.  When  the 
numbers  and  means  admit,  the  worship  is  con- 
ducted with  all  the  magnificence  that  its  im- 
portance justifies,  while  it  is  also  capable  of 
adaptation  to  very  narrow  circumstances.  The 
eucharist  is  celebrated  every  Lord's  day.  Daily 
morning  and  evening  worship  is  maintained* 
All  the  members  pay  tithes  of  their  increase, 
which  are  applied  to  the  support  of  the  priest- 
hood, beside  offerings  for  other  purposes.  Tho 
great  object  of  interest  to  all  the  believ 
the  hope  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  when  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  bo 
raised,  and  they  who  are  looking  for  him  shall 
undergo  the  change  of  their  bodies  which  is 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  Mr.  Irving's 
works  throw  but  little  light  on  the  principles 
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of  the  church  as  such.  Some  of  the  works 
relating  to  it  are:  "The  Liturgy  ami  other  Divine 
Offices  of  the  Church  ;"  "  Readings  on  the 
Liturgy"  (1  vol.  and  2  parts  of  another,  London, 
1851);  "Chronicle  of  Certain  Events  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  prin- 
cipally in  England,  between  the  Years  1820  and 
1852"'  (London,  1852);  "Defence  of  John  Can- 
field  Sterling,  Presbyter,"  &c.  (New  York,  1852) ; 
"  A  Letter  from  David  Morris  Fackler  to  the 
Right  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jer- 
sey" (New  York,  1852);  "  The  Permanency  of 
the  Apostolic  Office  as  distinct  from  that  of 
Bishops,  with  Reasons  for  believing  that  it  is 
now  revived  in  the  Church,  by  a  Presbyter  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  (New  York, 
1852);  "The  True  Constitution  of  the  Church 
and  its  Restoration,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Wat- 
son Andrews  (New  York,  1854);  "The  True 
Apostolic  Succession,  a  Letter  to  Rev.  Francis 
Vinton,"  by  John  S.  Davenport  (New  York, 
1858). 

IRVING,  WAsnrxGTON,  an  American  author, 
born  in  New  York,  April  3,  1783,  died  at  his 
residence,  Sunnyside,  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
Nov-.  28,  1859.  lie  was  the  youngest  son  of 
William  Irving,  a  descendant  of  the  Erwyns  or 
Irvines  of  Orkney,  who  flourished  there  in  the 
loth  century.  His  mother  was  an  English 
woman.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  parents 
had  resided  in  America  about  20  years.  Irving 
had  an  ordinary  school  education,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  16th  year.  His  elder  brothers 
had  occupied  themselves  with  literary  pursuits ; 
and  the  family  proclivity  soon  betrayed  itself 
in  the  youth.  He  procured  a  number  of  the 
old  English  authors,  and  read  with  delight  the 
poems  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  The  gay  humor 
of  the  one,  and  the  ricli  imagination  of  the 
other,  served  to  cultivate  the  faculties  from 
whose  combination  in  his  own  works  Irving 
was  destined  to  derive  so  much  fame.  Other 
habits  and  pursuits  of  his  early  years  tended 
strongly  to  mould  his  character  and  tastes.  The 
scenes  amid  which  he  passed  his  boyhood  were 
peculiar;  they  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects for  his  writings  afterward.  New  York 
was  then  a  mere  village  in  comparison  with  its 
present  size;  it  scarcely  contained  50,000  souls, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  lived 
helow  Cortlandt  street  and  Maiden  lane.  The 
streets,  studded  everywhere  with  Lombard y 
poplars,  had  extended  but  a  short  distance  above 
the  park;  and  the  rear  portion  of  the  new 
city  hall  was  built  of  red  stone,  from  the  slight 
probability  of  its  attracting  much  attention 
from  the  scattered  inhabitants  residing  above 
Chambers  street.  Neither  the  appearance  of 
the  town  nor  its  social  character  had  lost  the 
peculiarities  of  its  origin.  Its  habitudes  and 
manners  were  quaint  and  picturesque;  many 
curious  personages  of  local  celebrity  gave  attrac- 
tion to  the  population  ;  and  the  strong  Dutch 
infusion  impressed  upon  the  town  a  distinct  indi- 
viduality which  has  now  in  large  measure  dis- 


appeared. In  this  old  New  York,  full  of  charac- 
ter, oddity,  and  interest,  passed  the  boyhood  of 
Washington  Irving.  In  the  pleasant  "  Author'? 
Account  of  Himself,"  prefixed  to  the  "Sketch 
Book,"  he  presents  an  entertaining  picture  of 
his  school  days,  embracing  many  particulars 
which  are  valuable  aids  to  the  biographer.  The 
paper  bears  every  mark  of  an  actual  transcript 
of  the  habits  of  his  youth,  and  of  the  influences 
which  operated  upon  the  development  of  his 
character.  From  his  early  years,  he  declares,  he 
was  always  fond  of  visiting  new  scenes,  and  ob- 
serving strange  characters  and  manners.  Even 
when  a  mere  child  he  made  tours  of  discovery 
into  the  foreign  parts  and  unknown  regions  of 
his  native  city,  to  the  frequent  alarm  of  his 
parents  and  the  emolument,  of  the  town  crier. 
As  he  grew  into  boyhood,  these  travels  were 
extended  further.  His  holiday  afternoons  were 
spent  in  rambles  about  the  surrounding  country, 
by  which  means  he  soon  grew  perfectly  familiar 
with  every  spot  famous  in  history  or  fable, 
where  a  murder  or  a  robbery  had  been  commit- 
ted, or  a  ghost  encountered.  On  visits  to  the 
neighboring  villages  he  added  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge  by  noting  their  habits  and  customs, 
and  conversing  with  their  sages  and  great  men. 
This  rambling  propensity,  so  far  from  decreasing, 
strengthened  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Books 
of  voyages  and  travels  became  his  passion,  and 
for  their  fascinating  pages  he  avoided  the  duller 
pursuits  of  the  school  room.  He  would  wander 
wistfully  about  the  pierheads  of  his  native  town, 
and  watch  the  white  sails  of  departing  ships, 
longing  to  float  away  in  them  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  strait  of  Hellgate,  he  declares  in 
the  introduction  to  the  "Money  Diggers,"  was 
a  place  of  great  awe  and  perilous  enterprise  to 
him  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  was  "much  of  a 
navigator  on  those  small  seas,"  and  more  than 
once,  in  holiday  voyages,  ran  the  risk  of  ship- 
wreck and  drowning.  The  curious  student  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Irving's  genius  will  not  fail 
to  discover  in  these  early  habitudes  and  tastes 
the  germ  of  many  of  his  subsequent  works. 
They  doubtless  occasioned  in  him  a  great  fond- 
ness for  the  past  of  his  native  place,  and  stored 
his  memory  with  local  colors  and  incidents  which 
were  afterward  to  appear  in  the  "Knicker- 
bocker" history.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
16,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law.  But  the 
inclinations  of  the  youth  were  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  literary  life.  In  1802,  at  the  age  of  19, 
he  began  his  career  by  writing  for  the  "Morn- 
ing Chronicle"  newspaper,  then  edited  by  his 
brother  Dr.  Peter  Irving,  a  series  of  papers 
upon  the  theatres,  manners,  and  local  events 
of  the  town,  over  the  signature  of  "Jonathan 
Oldstyle."  A  pamphlet  edition  of  these  was 
published  in  1824  without  the  sanction  of  the 
author,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as 
unworthy  of  collection.  In  1804,  the  symp- 
toms of  a  pulmonary  affection  having  developed 
themselves,  Irving  sought  relief  in  a  sea  voyage 
and  a  visit  to  the  summer  climate  of  the  south 
of  Europe.     To  this  he  was  doubtless  impelled 
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in  a  large  degree  by  that  inborn  love  for  travel 
which  characterized  him.  We  have  his  own 
statement,  that  further  reading  and  thinking 
had  only  increased  his  early  passion.  No  one 
could  admire  more  than  himself,  he  said,  the 
magnificence  of  American  scenery,  its  great 
forests,  rivers,  waterfalls,  and  lakes ;  but  Eu- 
rope contained  even  more.  He  burned  to  visit 
the  shores  of  the  old  world,  to  see  its  great  per- 
sonages, and  explore  the  accumulated  beauties 
and  treasuries  of  the  past.  Sailing  from  New 
York  in  May,  he  duly  reached  Bordeaux,  travel- 
ling thence  through  the  south  of  France,  and 
by  Nice,  to  Genoa.  Here,  in  the  picturesque 
old  city  of  palaces,  he  passed  two  months.  He 
then  sailed  to  Messina,  made  the  tour  of  Sicily, 
and  crossed  over  to  Naples.  From  Naples,  in 
the  spring  of  1805,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  made  a  brief  sojourn  and  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  celebrated  paint- 
er Washington  Allston.  In  a  paper  containing 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  friend, 
originally  contributed  to  Duyckinck's  "Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Literature,"  and  written  in 
his  most  delightful  style,  he  declares  that  this 
intimacy  with  Allston  "came  near  changing 
his  whole  course  of  life."  After  one  of  the 
rambles  of  the  friends  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  around  the  city,  they  returned  at  sun- 
set when  the  landscape  reposed  in  its  most  en- 
chanting beauty.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  scene, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  Irving  that  to  live  in 
Italy  and  become  a  painter  would  be  far  more 
delightful  than  to  return  to  New  York  and 
practise  law.  He  had  taken  lessons  in  drawing 
in  America,  had  a  decided  fondness  for  it,  and, 
his  friends  said,  an  equal  talent.  Allston  caught 
at  the  suggestion  with  ardor,  and  for  three  days 
the  future  author  was  possessed  by  the  deter- 
mination to  become  a  painter.  The  project, 
however,  was  never  carried  out.  The  idea, 
originating  from  the  influence  of  the  lovely 
evening  and  his  romantic  friendship,  was  given 
up;  and  the  friends  soon  parted,  Allston  to 
pursue  his  studies  and  his  dreams,  Irving  to 
continue  his  travels.  Passing  through  Switzer- 
land, he  arrived  at  Paris,  in  which  gay  capital 
he  resided  several  months.  Finally,  England, 
the  chief  object  of  his  youthful  love  and  curi- 
osity, drew  him  irresistibly  toward  her  shores. 
He  proceeded  to  London  by  the  roundabout 
route  of  Flanders  and  Holland;  having  thus 
traversed,  in  about  18  months,  many  of  the 
fairest  and  most  suggestive  scenes  of  the  old 
world.  The  opportunity  of  collecting  materials 
for  future  work  had  not  been  neglected.  Every- 
where the  quick  and  observant  eye  of  the  young 
American  had  been  open  to  the  peculiarities  of 
life  and  character  which  passed  before  him. 
Alive  to  the  passionate  romance  of  Italy,  and  to 
the  sentiment  and  humor  of  France  and  the 
Rhine  land,  he  stored  in  his  vivid  and  tenacious 
memory  the  details  of  many  wild  legends  and 
imposing  landscapes,  afterward  to  be  repro- 
duced in  his  volumes.  Alter  a  brief  stay  in 
England,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  March, 


1806,  and,  going  back  to  his  law  studies,  was 
admitted  in  due  course  to  the  bar.  But  he 
never  practised  the  profession.  It  seems  to 
have  possessed  no  attractions  for  the  young 
man,  all  of  whose  thoughts  were  turned  toward 
literature.  The  prospect  before  an  author  at 
that  period  was,  however,  utterly  discouraging. 
Few  persons  "read  an  American  book,"  unless 
it  treated  of  politics  or  some  practical  subject. 
For  these  the  young  writer  had  no  genius. 
If  he  wrote  at  all,  he  must  write  in  his  own 
way,  and  on  the  topics  which  interested  his 
fancy.  To  such  work  he  accordingly  proceeded. 
With  James  Iv.  Paulding  and  his  elder  brother 
William,  who  had  married  Paulding's  sister,  he 
projected  a  serial  publication  intended  to  satir- 
ize the  ways  of  the  hour  in  New  York — "to 
simply  instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old,  cor- 
rect the  town,  and  castigate  the  age.  This  is  an 
arduous  task,"  added  the  gay  young  critics,  "and 
therefore  we  undertake  it  with  confidence." 
The  plan  was  carried  out  in  "  Salmagundi,  or 
the  Whim-Whams  and  Opinions  of  Launcelot 
Langstaff,  Esq.,  and  Others,"  which  appeared 
in  small  18mo.  numbers  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  auspices  of  David  Longworth,  an 
eccentric  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  variously 
denominated  by  himself  the  "  Shakespeare  Gal- 
lery" and  the  "  Sentimental  Epicure's  Ordi- 
nary." The  first  number  of  the  serial  was 
published  Jan.  2-1,  1807,  and  created  a  great 
sensation.  The  town  hailed  with  delight  the 
rich  humor,  the  keen  wit,  and  the  personal  squibs 
of  the  publication.  It  was  continued  during  a 
year,  and  filled  20  numbers,  to  which  the  three 
authors  regularly  contributed.  No  distinct  an- 
nouncement has  ever  been  made  of  the  part 
borne  by  each  of  the  writers ;  but  the  poetical 
epistles  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  William 
Irving,  and  the  prose  papers  to  have  proceeded  in 
about  equal  measure  from  his  associates.  Those 
by  "Anthony  Evergreen,  Gent,"  bear  internal 
marks  of  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  whose 
intention,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  married  Will 
Wizard  to  the  eldest  Miss  Cockloft,  and  to  have 
embraced  the  occasion  of  describing  a  grand 
wedding  at  Cockloft  Hall,  the  original  of  which 
mansion  was  the  residence  of  Gouverneur  Ivem- 
ble  on  the  Passaic,  whither  Irving  went  fre- 
quently in  his  early  days.  The  pleasant  portrait 
of  "  My  Uncle  John"  is  understood  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Paulding;  and  from  his  pen  also 
proceeded  the  original  sketch  of  "  Autumnal 
Reflections,"  which  was,  however,  extended  and 
wrought  out  by  Irving.  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
Esq.,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  title  page  of  the 
original  edition,  is  thought  to  have  been  Den- 
nie,  an  author  Nof  the  period.  "Salmagundi" 
became  a  work  of  more  character  and  impor- 
tance than  its  writers  probably  anticipated.  De- 
signed for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  and 
to  raise  a  little  laughter  at  local  follies,  it 
finally  became  a  great  favorite  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  formed  in  New  York  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  wit  and  humor.  The  work  in- 
deed possesses  great  variety  of  character  and  in-? 
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cident.  The  hnmor  and  pathos  are  delicate  and 
natural;  the  local  pleasantries  and  gossip  are 
recorded  with  a  spirit  unsurpassed  since  the 
days  of  Addison.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  the  subsequent  works  of  the  authors  any  bet- 
ter comedy  than  the  military  muster,  or  "Will 
Wizard's  visit  to  the  "modern  ball;11  and  the 
6ketch  of  the  Cockloft  family  and  mansion 
is  as  fine  as  any  thing  in  the  "Sketch  Book.1' 
"Blackwood's  Magazine"  declared  the  work 
"quite  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
this  age  has  produced;"  and  it  continues  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  among  the  most 
characteristic  and  animated  productions  of  its 
writers.  A  little  less  than  two  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  serial,  appeared  "A  His- 
tory of  New  York,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,  &c,  by 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker."  It  was  commenced 
by  Washington  Irving,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Peter  Irving,  the  design  of  the  writers 
having  been  to  parody  a  handbook  which  had 
just  appeared  with  the  title.  "A  Picture  of  New 
York."  This  publication  contained  a  histori- 
cal account  of  the  city,  and  the  brothers  aimed 
at  a  burlesque  narrative  of  the  same  events. 
Dr.  Peter  Irving  sailed  soon  afterward  for  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  the  work  remained  solely  in  the 
hands  of  Washington  Irving.  Finding  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  subject  greater  than  he  had  sup- 
posed, he  elaborated  it  with  care,  and  finally 
produced  a  work  in  two  volumes.  To  attract 
attention  to  the  publication,  advertisements 
were  inserted  in  the  "Evening  Post,"  calling 
for  information  of  "  a  small  elderly  gentlemen 
dressed  in  an  old  black  coat  and  cocked  hat,  by 
the  name  of  Knickerbocker,"  who  had  disap- 
peared from  his  lodgings  at  the  Columbian 
hotel  in  Mulberry  street ;  then  a  statement  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  left  "a  very  curious 
kind  of  a  written  book  in  his  room,"  which, 
unless  he  returned,  would  be  disposed  of  to  dis- 
charge his  bill  at  the  tavern  ;  finally  the  work 
was  duly  announced.  It  attracted  immediate 
attention,  and  was  by  many  persons  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  veracious  history  of  New  York. 
A  venerable  clergyman,  it  is  said,  commenced  it 
in  good  faith,  and  only  discovered  his  mistake 
when  the  broad  humor  and  extravagance  of  the 
narrative  betrayed  it.  A  still  more  amusing 
fact  is  the  citation  of  the  work  by  Goller,  a 
German  editor  of  Thucydides,  in  illustration 
of  a  historical  passage,  in  the  words :  Addo 
locum  Washington  is  Irvingii  Hist.  Kovi  Ebo- 
raci,  lib.  vii.  cap.  5.  With  every  lover  of 
genuine  humor  the  book  became  an  early  favor- 
ite ;  but  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
resented  it,  as  an  attempt  to  ridicule  their  an- 
cestors. In  an  address  before  the  New  York 
historical  society  it  was  gravely  held  up  to  pub- 
lic reprehension,  as  a  most  unjustifiable  bur- 
lesque of  the  past  of  the  commonwealth.  To  the 
last  revised  edition  of  the  work  Irving  prefixed 
an  "Apology,"  in  which  he  defends  himself 
pleasantly  against  these  criticisms.  His  design, 
lie  declares,  had  a  bearing  wide  from  the  sober 


aim  of  history.  It  was  to  embody  the  tradi- 
tions of  New  York  in  an  amusing  form ;  to  illus- 
trate its  local  humors,  customs,  and  peculiari- 
ties ;  and  to  clothe  home  scenes,  places,  and 
familiar  names  with  those  imaginative  and 
whimsical  associations  so  seldom  met  with  in 
America.  He  declares  that  he  has  made  the 
old  Dutch  times  and  manners  popular,  and 
humorously  alludes  to  the  innumerable  Knick- 
erbocker hotels,  steamboats,  ice  carts,  and  other 
appropriations  of  the  name,  asserting  that  the 
general  good  feeling  and  hilarity  of  the  people 
have  been  promoted  by  his  work,  which  has 
formed  "  a  convivial  currency,  linking  our  whole 
community  together  in  good  humor  and  good 
fellowship  ;  the  rallying  point  of  home  feeling  ; 
the  seasoning  of  civic  festivities;  the  staple  of 
local  tales  and  local  pleasantries."  The  publica- 
tion was  scarcely  known  at  the  time  in  Europe; 
but  when  the  author  had  made  his  wav  to  the 
English  heart  by  the  " Sketch  Book,"  "Black- 
wood's Magazine"  (July,  1820)  and  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review"  (March,  1825)  spoke  of  it  in 
terms  of  discriminating  praise.  The  magazino 
declared  that  the  matter  of  the  book  would 
"  preserve  its  character  of  value  long  after  the 
lapse  of  time  had  blunted  the  edge  of  the  per- 
sonal allusions,"  and  that  Irving  was  "  by  far 
the  greatest  genius  which  had  appeared  upon 
the  literary  horizon  of  the  new  world."  The 
review  compared  the  style  to  that  of  Swift's 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  lamented  that  English 
readers  were  unable,  from  ignorance  of  the  local 
allusions,  to  enjoy  "  a  treat  indeed."  Edward 
Everett,  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  de- 
clared it  "  a  book  of  unwearying  pleasantry, 
which,  instead  of  flashing  out,  as  English  and 
American  humor  is  wont,  from  time  to  time, 
with  long  and  dull  iutervals,  is  kept  up  with  a 
true  French  vivacity  from  beginning  to  end." 
Though  the  entire  justice  of  this  last  criticism 
may  be  questioned,  the  work  is  in  Irving's  best 
vein.  The  style  is  easy,  polished,  and  full  of  a 
native  and  unlabored  grace.  The  humor  varies 
from  the  broadly  comic  to  the  subtle  and  deli- 
cate. The  descriptions  of  scenery  and  character 
are  frequently  serious  and  instinct  with  beauty  ; 
but  the  work  will  be  chiefly  valued  for  its  fin- 
ished portraits  of  former  manners,  and  of  the 
old  Dutch  worthies  around  whose  figures  the 
author  has  thrown  all  the  decorations  of  his 
affluent  humor.  For  some  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Knickerbocker  history  Irving 
produced  no  new  work.  In  1810  he  wrote  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Thomas  Campbell,  for  an 
edition  of  his  works  about  to  appear  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  was  done  at  the  request  of  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  a  brother  of  the  poet,  who  was 
residing  at  the  time  in  New  York.  The  sketch 
served  afterward  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
Thomas  Campbell  in  London.  Irving  had  mean- 
while engaged  with  two  of  his  brothers  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  as  a  silent  partner.  But  his 
literary  inclinations  were  as  strong  as  before, 
and  in  1813-14  he  edited  the  "  Analectic  Mag- 
azine" in  Philadelphia,  to  which  he  contributed 
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a  series  of  eloquent  biographies  of  the  naval 
commanders  of  America.  In  1814  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Gov.  Tompkins  as  aide-de-camp  and 
military  secretary,  with  the  title  of  colonel. 
On  the  termination  of  the  war  he  was  again 
seized  by  his  old  passion  for  travel,  and  sailed  a 
6econd  time  for  Europe.  He  probably  intended 
his  visit  to  be  a  short  one;  but  he  remained 
absent  17  years.  The  career  which  we  are 
now  about  to  follow  was  on  the  soil  of  the  old 
world,  from  which  he  was  to  return  to  his 
native  land  crowned  with  great  and  deserved 
honors.  The  anonymous  satirist  of  "Salma- 
gundi "  and  <;  Knickerbocker"  was  to  become 
the  author  of  the  "  Sketch  Book"  and  the  "  His- 
tory of  Columbus ;"  the  unknown  essayist  to  be 
hailed  as  the  first  and  most  delightful  humorist 
of  the  age.  In  London  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  persons  of  congenial '  tastes, 
among  whom  were  the  poets  Procter  and  Camp- 
bell. Leslie,  the  distinguished  artist,  whom  Ir- 
ving had  probably  known  in  Philadelphia,  was 
also  here.  They  wandered  about  I  mdon  in 
company,  observing  odd  characters,  and  uncon- 
sciously collecting  materials,  the  one  for  his 
books,  the  other  for  his  pictures.  At  this  period 
Irving  probably  mingled  with  the  singular  char- 
acters who  form  the  groundwork  of  some  of  the 
sketches  in  the  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;"  and,  on 
his  numerous  excursions  in  company  with  Leslie, 
gathered  the  sunny  details  and  coloring  of  the 
English  portion  of  the  "  Sketch  Book."  These 
excursions  extended  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  From  his  way- 
side adventures,  and  the  genial  scenes  through 
which  he  passed,  Irving  returned  to  London, 
pervaded  with  the  influences  of  the  rural  life  of 
England.  In  due  time,  his  experiences  were  to 
prove  of  value.  In  1817  he  visited  Edinburgh 
and  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn paid  a  visit  to  Sir  "Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott. 
Campbell's  letter  of  introduction  paved  the  way, 
and  on  a  fine  August  morning  he  drove  up  to 
Abbotsford.  Scott  had  read  with  admiration 
a  copy  of  "Knickerbocker"  sent  him  by  Mr. 
Henry  Brevoort  from  New  York,  and  wel- 
comed his  visitor  "  with  delight,"  says  Lockhart. 
He  was  at  breakfast,  but  sallied  forth  surrounded 
by  dogs  and  children,  greeting  Irving  cordially 
before  he  had  issued  from  his  chaise.  He  wrote 
to  a  friend  soon  afterward :  "  When  you  see 
Tom  Campbell,  tell  him,  with  my  best  love,  that 
I  have  to  thank  him  for  making  me  known  to 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
and  pleasantest  acquaintances  I  have  made  this 
many  a  day."  To  Mr.  Brevoort  he  wrote  that 
"Knickerbocker"  reminded  him  both  of  Swift 
and  Sterne,  and  made  his  sides  ';  absolutely  sore 
with  laughter."  Thus  passed  in  travel,  in  rural 
wanderings,  and  in  pleasant  social  intercourse, 
the  first  year  or  two  of  Irving's  stay  in  England. 
But  a  cloud  was  approaching.  Soon  after  his 
visit  to  Scott,  the  house  with  which  he  was 
connected  in  New  York  yielded  to  the  commer- 
cial revulsion  after  the  war,  and  failed.  The 
whole  of  Irving's  property  was  invested  in  the 


business,  and  the  result  reduced  him  suddenly  to 
poverty.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  greatly  cast  down.  Thrown  thus  on  his 
own  resources  for  support,  he  returned  to  liter- 
ature. His  journeys  and  explorations  in  Eng- 
land naturally  suggested  themselves,  and  the 
plan  of  the  "  Sketch  Book"  was  the  result.  All 
the  papers  with  two  exceptions  were  written  in 
England,  and  sent  "piecemeal"  to  New  York, 
where  they  were  published  (1818)  in  the  form  of 
octavo  pamphlets.  When  the  first  volume  had 
appeared  in  this  form,  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  William  Jerdan,  editor  of  the  London  "Lit- 
erary Gazette,"  who  inserted  some  of  the  num- 
bers in  his  periodical,  with  high  commendation. 
Soon  afterward,  hearing  that  a  London  pub- 
lisher was  about  to  print  the  work  without  his 
sanction,  Irving  offered  it  to  Murray,  from 
whom  he  had  received  many  friendly  attentions. 
The  result  was  disheartening.  Murray  "enter- 
tained the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the 
writer's  talents,"  but  politely  declined  publish- 
ing the  volume,  with  a  courteously  worded  but 
unmistakable  intimation  that  it  would  not  re- 
munerate him  for  the  trouble  and  expense. 
Meeting  with  such  ill  success  in  London,  Irving 
determined  to  attempt  Edinburgh,  and  fixed 
upon  Constable.  Knowing  Scott's  relations 
with  that  publisher,  and  convinced  of  his  friend- 
ly regard  for  himself,  he  sent  the  printed  num- 
bers of  the  "  Sketch  Book"  to  Abbotsford,  ac- 
companied by  a  note  in  which  he  explained  his 
condition.  A  reverse,  he  said,  had  taken  place 
in  his  fortunes  since  the  visit  to  Abbotsford, 
and  he  was  now  obliged  to  depend  upon  liter- 
ature for  a  support.  He  requested  Scott  to  look 
at  the  pamphlets,  and,  if  he  thought  them  worthy 
of  European  republication,  to  ascertain  if  Con- 
stable would  bring  them  out  in  a  volume.  Scott 
needed  no  second  petition  from  a  brother  au- 
thor in  misfortune.  He  replied  promptly  and  in 
his  own  generous  style,  that  nothing  could  give 
him  more  pleasure  than  to  do  Irving  a  service. 
He  had  looked  at  the  numbers  of  the  "  Sketch 
Book,"  he  said,  and  thought  them  "positively 
beautiful."  He  would  use  every  means  to  re- 
commend them  to  Constable.  Meanwhile,  would 
Irving  accept  the  editorial  control  of  a  new  pe- 
riodical about  to  be  commenced  at  Edinburgh, 
with  a  salary  of  £500  a  year,  and  prospects  of 
further  advantages  ?  The  publication  might  have 
a  political  bearing  which  would  not  suit  Irving, 
but  he  would  risk  the  offer,  knowing  "no  man 
so  well  qualified  for  this  important  task,  and 
because  it  will  bring  you  to  Edinburgh."  The 
offer,  and  the  manner  of  making  it,  were  full 
of  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  Scott's  heart. 
Irving's  reply  was  equally  characteristic  of  him- 
self, and  presents  so  suggestive  a  picture  of  his 
literary  character  and  habits  that  it  is  worthy 
of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Scott's  "  genial 
sunshine"  of  heart,  he  declared,  warmed  every 
thing  upon  which  it  fell.  The  editorial  pro- 
posal surprised  and  flattered  him;  but  both  his 
political  opinions  and  his  character  debarred 
him  from  accepting  the  position.     The  course 
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of  his  life  had  been  "desultory;"  he  was  "un- 
fitted for  any  periodically  recurring  task,  any 
stipulated  labor  of  mind  or  body.  I  liave  no 
command  of  my  talents  such  as  they  are,  and 
have  to  watch  the  vary  ings  of  my  mind  as  I  would 
those  of  a  weathercock.  Practice  and  training 
may  bring  me  more  into  rule ;  but  at  present  1 
am  as  useless  for  regular  service  as  one  of  my 
own  country  Indians  or  a  Dun  Cossack.  I 
must  keep  on,  therefore,  pretty  much  as  I  have 
begun  ;  writing  when  I  can,  not  when  I  would. 
I  shall  occasionally  shift  my  residence,  and 
write  whatever  is  suggested  by  objects  before 
me,  or  whatever  rises  in  my  imagination,  and 
hope  to  write  better  and  more  copiously  by 
and  by.  I  am  playing  the  egotist,  but  I  know 
no  better  way  of  answering  your  proposal  than 
by  showing  what  a  good-for-nothing  kind  of  be- 
ing I  am.  Should  Mr.  Constable  feel  inclined 
to  make  a  bargain  for  the  wares  I  have  on  hand, 
he  will  encourage  me  to  further  enterprise ;  and 
it  will  be  something  like  trailing  with  a  gypsy 
for  the  fruits  of  his  prowlings,  who  may  at  one 
time  have  nothing  but  a  wooden  bowl  to  offer, 
and  at  another  time  a  silver  tankard."  Such 
was  the  modest  and  manly  reply  of  the  future 
author  of  many  a  volume  which  proved  a  "  pe- 
riodically recurring  task  and  stipulated  labor." 
Scott's  reply  expressed  regret,  but  the  "  most 
encouraging  confidence  of  the  success"  of  the 
"Sketch  Book"  republished.  "Whatever  my 
experience  can  command,"  he  wrote,  "  is  most 
heartily  at  your  command.  ...  I  am  sure  you 
have  only  to  be  known  to  the  British  public  to 
be  admired  by  them.  If  you  ever  see  a  witty 
but  rather  local  publication  called  '  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine,' you  will  find  some  notice 
of  your  works  in  the  last  number ;  the  author 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  have  introduced 
you  in  your  literary  capacity.  His  name  is 
Lockhart,  a  young  man  of  very  considerable 
talents,  and  who  will  soon  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  my  family.  My  faithful  friend 
Knickerbocker  is  to  be  next  examined  and  illus- 
trated. ...  I  promise  myself  great,  pleasure  in 
once  again  shaking  you  by  the  hand."  The 
negotiation  with  Constable  ended  in  nothing, 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Sketch  Book"  was 
put  to  press  in  London,  at  Irving's  expense,  in 
Feb.  1820.  Miller,  the  publisher,  failed,  and  the 
equanimity  of  the  author  was  sorely  tried. 
Scott  arrived  at  the  crisis  in  London,  and,  "  more 
propitious  than  Hercules,  put  his  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel."  A  few  words  to  Murray  ar- 
ranged every  thing.  He  bought  the  copyright 
for  £200,  which  was  afterward  increased,  with 
the  success  of  the  work,  to  £400.  The  train 
of  incidents  which  thus  connect  ithe  names  of 
"Walter  Scott  and  Washington  Irving  will  be  re- 
garded with  enduring  interest  by  every  true  lover 
of  literature.  The  affectionate  friendship  which 
commenced  at  Abbotsford  was  only  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  Scott.  The  tears  which  came 
to  the  eyes  of  the  survivor,  as  he  spoke  of  their 
last  interview,  were  the  silent  witnesses  of  what 
he  had  lost.     The  "Sketch  Book,"  though  criti- 


cized coolly  by  the  "  North  American  Review," 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  leading  peri- 
odicals of  England.  Lockhart  had  already  re- 
commended in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  (Feb. 
1820)  an  English  edition,  and  declared  that 
"nothing  had  been  written  for  a  long  time  for 
which  it  would  be  more  safe  to  promise  great 
and  eager  acceptance."  Lord  Jeffrey  said  of  the 
work,  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  (Aug.  1820): 
"  It  is  the  work  of  an  American  entirely  bred  and 
trained  in  that  country, originally  published  with- 
in its  territory,  and,  as  we  understand,  very  exten- 
sively circulated  and  very  much  admired  among 
its  natives."  The  "remarkable  tiling,"  said  the 
reviewer,  was  that  the  book  should  be  "  written 
throughout  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy, 
and  worked  up  to  great  purity  and  beauty  of 
diction,  on  the  model  of  the  most  elegant  and 
polished  of  our  native  writers."  The  legend  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  was  quoted  as  a  specimen  of 
the  humor  of  the  "  Hesperian  essayist,"  who 
possessed,  said  the  critic,  "exquisite  powers  of 
pathos  and  description."  Blackwood  again,  in 
Jan.  1825,  said  :  "  The  l  Sketch  Book'  is  a  timid, 
beautiful  work,  with  a  world  of  humor,  so  happy, 
so  natural,  so  altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other 
man,  dead  or  alive,  that  we  would  rather  have 
been  the  writer  of  it,  fifty  times  over,  than  of 
every  thing  else  that  he  has  ever  written."  Thus 
cordially  greeted  by  the  two  leading  critical 
periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  the  work  soon  at- 
tracted notice.  Its  genial  sketches  of  life  and 
scenery  became  greatly  popular  with  all  classes 
of  readers.  The  "  Sketch  Book"  is  indeed  in  the 
author's  most  characteristic  vein.  The  subjects 
are  chosen  with  great  skill ;  the  style  is  pure 
and  graceful,  and  the  humor  exceedingly  sweet 
and  natural.  The  legends  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle" 
and  "  Sleepy  Hollow"  are  unsurpassed  among  the 
author's  creations.  The  work  diverges  every- 
where from  the  beaten  track,  and  finds  simple 
beauties  by  the  wayside  and  in  the  cottage.  In 
the  preface,  indeed,  the  writer  compares  him- 
self to  the  artist,  who,  travelling  through  Eu- 
rope, filled  his  portfolio  with  landscapes  and  old 
ruins,  forgetting  St.  Peter's  and  the  bay  of  Naples, 
and  having  "not  a  single  glacier  or  volcano  in 
his  whole  collection."  This  choice  of  subjects 
added  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  book ;  and 
the  writer's  delightful  "sunshine  of  the  breast" 
conciliated  the  affection  of  the  reader.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  the  favorite  work  of  Irving,  in 
England  and  America,  and  wherever  his  boojia 
are  read.  From  this  time  dates  the  author's 
active  career  in  letters.  The  "Sketch  Book" 
brought  him  honorable  fame  and  fair  profit. 
Soon  afterward  he  projected  a  second  work  of 
a  more  extended  character,  upon  a  kindred 
theme.  Spending  the  winter  of  1820  in  Paris, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  poet 
Moore,  and  mingled  with  the  best  English 
society,  he  commenced  "  Bracebridge  Hall" 
in  the  spring  of  1821.  Moore  notices  in  his 
diary  the  "  amazing  rapidity"  of  Irving's  com- 
position. In  10  days  he  wrote  about  120  pages. 
"  Bracebridge  Hall,  or  the  Humorists,"  was  pub- 
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lished  in  1822,  Murray  paying  for  the  copyright, 
•without  seeing  the  MS.,  the  sum  of  1,000  guineas. 
If  written  throughout  with  the  rapidity  inti- 
mated by  Moore,  the  work  must  have  been 
carefully  revised.  It  was  a  deliberate  venture 
hy  an  author  who  had  fame  to  lose ;  and  Irving 
was  never  a  careless  writer.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  an  entertaining  picture  of  the 
position  of  the  author  before  the  British  public. 
His  previous  volumes,  he  said,  had  succeeded 
very  far  beyond  his  expectations ;  and  their 
popularity  was  doubtless  attributable  to  the 
surprise  of  Europeans  at  finding  that  an  Amer- 
ican could  express  himself  in  u tolerable  Eng- 
lish." He  had  been  looked  upon  as  "  something 
new  and  strange  in  literature  ;  a  kind  of  semi- 
savage  with  a  feather  in  his  hand  instead  of 
one  on  his  head ;  and  there  "was  a  curiosity  to 
hear  what  such  a  heing  had  to  say  about  civil- 
ized society."  This  novelty  having  been  dissi- 
pated, his  present  work  would  be  apt  to  suffer 
from  the  kind  reception  of  the  former  ones; 
the  world  being  prone  to  criticize  severely  an 
author  who  has  been  overpraised.  His  design, 
he  said,  was  simply  to  paiut  scenery  and  man- 
ners— those  Euglish  peculiarities  which  he  had 
dwelt  upon,  in  his  wanderings,  with  childlike 
interest  and  delight.  He  left  politics  to  ahler 
heads,  and  aimed  only  to  keep  mankind  in  good 
humor.  The  conclusion  of  the  preface  very 
admirably  sums  up  the  life-philosophy  of  the 
author  :  "  When  I  discover  the  -world  to  be  all 
that  it  has  been  represented  by  sneering  cynics 
and  whining  poets,  I  will  turn  to  and  abuse  it 
also;  in  the  meanwhile,  worthy  reader,  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  lightly  of  me  because  I  can- 
not believe  this  to  be  so  very  had  a  world  as  it  is 
represented."  The  leading  critics  differed  upon 
the  merits  of  the  work.  The  "  North  American 
Keview"  (July,  1S22)  declared  it  u  quite  equal 
to  any  thing  which  the  present  age  of  English 
literature  has  produced  in  this  department." 
. "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  (June,  1822)  subjected 
it  to  a  keen  analysis.  The  author  had  been 
overpraised,  said  the  critic,  and  people  had  be- 
come weary  of  hearing  "  Aristides  called  the 
Just;"  but  the  punishment  had  duly  been  in- 
flicted. uRnmor  and  all  her  crew  seemed  lying 
in  wait  for  the  former  object  of  their  applause," 
intent  upon  dragging  down  the  idol.  The  work 
was  a  falling  off  from  the  u  Sketch  Book,"  addod 
the  critic,  but  contained  many  beauties  in  spite 
of  its  imitations  of  Addison.  The  "  Edinburgh 
Eeview"  (Nov.  1822)  commended  it  highly,  but 
with  great  discrimination.  The  author's  B  for- 
mer level  had  been  maintained  in  the  work  with 
marvellous  precision."  The  charm  lay  in  "  the 
singular  sweetness  of  the  composition,"  -which 
at  times  was  almost  cloying.  M  The  rhythm 
and  melody  of  the  sentences,"  wrote  the  re- 
viewer, "  are  certainly  excessive."  The  criti- 
cism was  just.  The  work  suffers  from  the  care 
and  elaboration  expended  upon  the  style.  The 
characters  are,  however,  full  of  humorous  indi- 
viduality ;  and  the  sweet  story  of  Annette  De- 
larbre  is  touched  with  the  author's  finest  skill. 
voi.  ix. — 10 


The  book  will  rank  among  the  best  pictures  of 
old  English  rural  life  and  character.  Passing  the 
winter  of  this  year  at  Dresden,  Irving  returned 
to  Paris  in  1823.  and  in  Dec.  1824,  published 
the  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller."  Eor  this  work  he 
received  from  Murrav  before  he  saw  the  MS. 
£1,500,  and  "might "have  had  £2.000."  The 
introduction  contains  as  usual  an  entertaining 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  tales.  The  author 
is  laid  up  by  sickness  in  the  German  town  of 
Mentz.  Having  exhausted  every  means  of  enter- 
tainment at  his  inn,  and  even  wearied  of  learn- 
ing German,  and  repeating  Ieh  lid>e  after  rosy- 
lipped  Katrina,  the  daughter  of  his  landlord, 
he  determines  to  throw  aside  the  books  of  others, 
and  write  one  for  his  own  amusement.  Eum- 
maging  in  his  portfolio,  and  casting  about  in  his 
memory  for  a  traveller's  floating  re 
he  makes  the  u  Tales  of  a  Traveller."  which  he 
declares  to  be  "strictly  moral."  "  This  may  not 
be  apparent  at  first,  but  the  reader  will  he  sure 
to  find  it  out  in  the  end."  The  ••Adventure  of 
the  German  Student"  and  the  •■  Mysterious  Pic- 
ture "  were  vague  recollections  of  ane- 
which  he  had  heard;  and  the  "Adventure  of 
the  Toung  Painter"  had  been  taken  nearly  en- 
tire from  an  authentic  MS.  As  to  the  rest,  "  I 
am  an  old  traveller,"  he  writes,  "I  have  read 
somewhat,  heard  and  seen  more,  and  dreamt 
more  than  all.  My  brain  is  filled  therefore  with 
all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends."  He  could  say  of 
no  particular  tale  whether  he  had  "read,  heard, 
or  dreamt  it."  The  "Tales of  a  Traveller"  was 
truly  the  result  of  wanderings  in  many  lands. 
Italy  furnished  the  wild  tales  of  the  banditti; 
Holland,  the  humor  of  the  bold  dragoon  ;  Lon- 
don, Buckthorn  e  and  the  club  t : 
and  America,  the  legends  of  Kidd,  Wolfert 
Webber,  and  Tom  Walker.  The  work  was 
severely-  criticized  both  in  England  and  America, 
but  the  romantic  tragedies  and  richly  humorous 
sketches  remain  favorites  with  the  young  and 
uncritical.  The  winter  of  1525  was  spent  by 
the  author  in  the  south  of  France,  and  early  in 
the  ensuing  year  he  proceeded  to  anew  field  of 
labor.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  U.  S.  minister  to 
Spain,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rich,  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Madrid,  commissioned  Irving  to 
translate  the  important  documents  relating  to 
Columbus  just  collected  by  Navarrete.  and  about 
to  be  published  with  the  title  Cohecion  de  in 
riajes  i/  dt»culrimicnto$.  <kc.  Instead  of  a  trans- 
lation, the  result  was  a  "  History  of  the  Life  and 
Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus:"  and  after- 
ward, in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  first 
production,  the  "  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of 
the  Companions  of  Columbus."  The  first  and 
principal  work  was  published  by  Murray  in 
1S2S.  and  brought  the  author  3.000  guineas,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  50  guinea  gold  medals 
offered  by  George  IV.  for  eminence  in  histori- 
cal composition.  The  history  became  imme- 
diately popular,  and  was  warmly  eulogized  by 
the  leading  critics.  The  "North  American  Ee- 
view" (Jan.  1829)  declared  it  to  be  "  one  of  those 
works  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  delight 
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of  readers  and  the  despair  of  critics."  The 
"Edinburgh Review" (Sept.  1828) said:  "It will 
supersede  all  former  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  never  be  itself  superseded."  Prescott 
wrote :  "  The  task  has  been  executed  in  a  man- 
ner which  must  secure  to  the  historian  a  share 
in  the  imperishable  renown  of  his  subject ;"  and 
added  that  the  work  was  "  tlie  noblest  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Columbus."  (Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134,  509.)  The  chief 
adverse  criticism  of  the  history  rested  upon  its 
too  great  length.  A  tour  in  the  south  of  Spain 
in  this  and  the  following  year  enabled  the  au- 
thor to  embody  in  a  picturesque  form  many 
romantic  incidents  collected  in  the  course  of 
his  historical  researches.  This  was  done  in  a 
"Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,"  for 
the  copyright  of  which  Murray  paid  £2,000; 
and  again  in  "  The  Alhambra,  or  New  Sketch 
Book."  The  first  professes  to  be  derived  from 
the  MSS.  of  a  certain  monkish  historian,  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida.  But  the  monk  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  solely  the  creature  of  the  author's 
imagination.  The  "  Chronicle"  was  less  popu- 
lar than  the  author  had  expected,  and  resulted 
in  loss  to  the  publisher.  The  "Alhambra"  was 
partly  written  in  the  old  Moorish  palace,  in 
which  Irving  spent  3  months,  and  aimed  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  "  half  Spanish,  half  ori- 
ental "  character  of  the  original.  The  work  was 
published  in  May,  1832,  and  dedicated  to  Wil- 
kie,  the  artist.  In  1835  appeared,  on  the  same 
subject,  "Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain," 
and 'afterward  (1849-50)  "Mahomet  and  his 
Successors,"  which  was  derived  in  large  meas- 
ure from  materials  collected  in  Madrid.  These 
works  are  written  in  an  animated  and  poetical 
style,  evidently  arising  from  a  deep  interest  in 
the  romantic  details  of  the  Spanish  and  Moor- 
ish wars.  In  July,  1829,  Irving  returned  to 
England,  having  received  the  appointment  of 
secretary  of  legation  to  the  American  embassy 
at  London;  and  in  1831  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
When  Mr.  Van  Buren  succeeded  Mr.  McLane, 
he  returned  to  America,  arriving  in  New  York, 
after  17  years'  absence,  May  2L,  1832.  His 
fame  had  long  before  preceded  him.  A  public 
dinner,  at  which  Chancellor  Kent  presided,  testi- 
fied to  the  pride  which  his  countrymen  felt  in 
his  honorable  renown.  A  native  modesty  and 
aversion  to  display  alone  prevented  him  from 
receiving  ovations  throughout  the  land,  from 
Boston  to  New  Orleans.  Irving  was  now  in 
his  50th  year,  and  might  have  been  excused  for 
resting  after  so  many  wanderings.  But  he  did 
not  return  to  America  for  repose.  His  active 
faculties  craved  new  fields  of  exertion.  At- 
tracted by  the  wild  life  of  the  West,  he  accom- 
panied Commissioner  Ellsworth,  in  the  summer 
of  the  samo  year,  on  his  journey  to  remove  the 
Indian  tribes  across  the  Mississippi.  The  result 
was  "  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Crayon  Miscellany"  in  1835.  "  Abbots- 
ford"  and  "Newstead  Abbey"  were  afterward 
added  to  the  "Miscellany,"  in  the  former  of 


which  he  describes  his  visit  to  Scott  in  181T. 
The  subject  of  the  adventurous  life  of  the  West 
continued  to  interest  him ;  and  in  the  next  year 
(1836)  he  published  "Astoria,"  a  picturesque 
account  of  the  settlement  of  that  name.  Visits 
paid  in  his  youth  to  the  station  of  the  north- 
west fur  company  at  Montreal  had  excited  his 
imagination ;  and  from  the  papers  of  the  "  ad- 
venturers by  sea  and  land"  employed  by  John 
Jacob  Astor,  he  derived  all  necessary  informa- 
tion. The  report  tliat  Mr.  Astor  had  paid  him 
$5,000  to  "take  up  the  MSS."  was  in  1851  con- 
tradicted by  the  author,  who  published  the 
work  at  his  own  expense,  and  received  no  more 
than  his  ordinary  share  of  the  profits.  "  Asto- 
ria" was  succeeded  in  1837  by  the  "Adventures 
of  Captain  Bonneville,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Far  West,"  prepared  from 
the  MSS.  of  that  traveller,  who  had  "strangely 
engrafted  the  trapper  and  hunter  on  the  soldier." 
From  1839  Irving  contributed  for  two  years  a 
series  of  papers  to  the  "Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine," which  had  been  commenced  in  1833.  A 
number  of  these  articles,  with  others  from  the 
English  annuals  and  periodicals,  were  in  1855 
collected  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Wol- 
fert's  Roost,"  another  name  for  the  residence 
of  the  author.  The  leading  journals  of  Amer- 
ica and  England  embraced  the  occasion  to  pay 
tributes  full  of  respect  and  regard  to  Irving. 
In  1841  he  published  a  life  of  Margaret  Miller 
Davidson,  to  accompany  an  edition  of  her  poeti- 
cal remains.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  Spain,  which  post  he  filled  for  4  years. 
On  his  return  he  prepared  for  publication  in  a 
separate  form  "  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  Biography," 
which  had  been  prefixed  to  a  Paris  edition  of 
that  author's  works.  Though  closely  following 
the  works  of  Prior  and  Forster,  this  life  will  con- 
tinue to  be  read  for  the  sweetness  of  the  style, 
and  the  genial  coloring  of  the  picture  of  Irving's 
favorite  author.  In  1848-50,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  he  published  a  revised 
edition  of  his  works  in  15  volumes.  The  sale 
of  this  edition,  up  to  Jan.  1857,  was  250,000 
volumes;  and  this,  added  to  about  the  same 
number  sold  of  former  editions,  gives  an  aggre- 
gate sale  of  Irving's  works  in  America  up  to 
that  date  of  abont  500,000  volumes.  In  this 
estimate,  98,000  volumes  of  the  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington," sold  to  Jan.  1857,  and  the  large 
sales  of  "Wolfert's  Roost,"  are  not  included. 
This  sale  exceeds  what  has  been  claimed  for  the 
works  called  "sensation  books,"  and  is  credit- 
able to  the  taste  of  the  nation.  From  the  period 
of  his  return  from  Spain,  Irving  was  more  or 
less  occupied  by  his  last  and  longest  work,  the 
"Life  of  Washington."  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1855,  and  the  fifth,  completing  the 
work,  in  Aug.  1859.  The  work  is  an  elaborate 
narrative  of  the  career  of  its  subject,  and  full 
of  dramatic  interest.  The  personal  details  of 
Washington's  private  life  are  in  the  author's 
most  pleasing  style.  An  air  of  sober  simplicity 
characterizes  the  work,  and  marks  it  as  the 
production  of  one  who  had  discarded  the  facile 
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humors  of  youth  for  the  profound  meditations 
and  chastened  dignity  of  age.  For  some  years 
before  his  death  the  writer  resided  at  his  house 
of  "Sunnyside,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, not  far  from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
in  close  vicinity  to  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  of  which 
he  wrote  long  ago :  "  If  ever  I  should  wish  for 
a  retreat  where  I  might  steal  from  the  world 
and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the 
remainder  of  a  troubled  life,  I  know  of  none 
more  promising  than  this  little  valley."  The 
house  of  "  Sunnyside"  is  the  identical  dwelling, 
represented  as  the  castle  of  Baltus  van  Tassel, 
where  Ichabod  Crane  paid  his  addresses  to  the 
little  Dutch  beauty  Katrina,  and  in  which  the 
great  country  frolic  took  place.  It  is  a  poet's 
cottage,  lost  in  verdure  and  flowers,  nestling 
down  on  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river,  winch 
the  master  of  the  mansion  has  illustrated  and 
adorned  by  his  genius.  The  house  is  in  the 
genuine  Dutch  style,  and  every  thing  about  it 
is  redolent  of  old  days.  "  A  venerable  weather- 
cock of  portly  dimensions,*'  says  Irving  in  a 
communication  to  the  "Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine," "which  once  battled  with  the  wind  on 
the  top  of  the  stadt  house  of  New  Amsterdam 
in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  now  erects  its 
crest  on  the  gable  end  of  my  edifice.  A  gilded 
horse  in  full  gallop,  once  the  weathercock  of 
the  great  Van  der  Heyden  palace  of  Albany, 
now  glitters  in  the  sunshine  and  veers  with 
every  breeze  on  the  peaked  turret  over  my 
portal."  Of  the  great  river  he  adds:  "The 
Hudson  is,  in  a  manner,  my  first  and  last  love ; 
and  after  all  my  wanderings  and  seeming  infi- 
delities, I  return  to  it  with  a  heartfelt  prefer- 
ence over  all  the  rivers  of  the  world."  Here, 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  stream,  away  from 
"  the  world  and  its  distractions,"  as  he  had 
wished,  passed  tranquilly  the  last  years  of 
Washington  Irving.  If  his  early  life  had  been 
*  troubled,"  his  latter  days  were  serene  and 
happy.  A  great  and  honorable  fame  had  come 
to  greet  him,  and  a  public  affection  based  upon 
the  genial  goodness  of  his  heart.  A  very  deep 
and  sincere  piety  was  however  the  great  ele- 
ment of  his  happiness — a  religious  conviction, 
heartfelt  and  unaffected,  which  often  caused 
him  to  shed  tears  as  he  listened  to  the  solemn 
service  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  was  never  married,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  a  young  lady,  Miss  Hoffman, 
whom  he  had  loved,  and  whose  Bible,  "an  old 
and  well-worn  copy,  with  the  name  in  a  deli- 
cate lady's  hand,"  lay  on  the  table  by  his  bed- 
side when  he  died ;  but  the  children  of  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  were  dear  to  him,  and  a  genial 
family  circle,  consisting  of  his  brother  and  his 
nieces,  made  the  hospitable  home  of  Sunnyside 
as  bright  and  pleasant  as  its  name.  Irving's 
age  was  not  exempt  from  infirmity.  A  chronic 
asthma  caused  him  often  great  pain,  but  he  bore 
it  with  manly  patience.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  sudden  stroke  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  took  place,  soon  after  he  had  retired 
to  his  chamber,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  28,  1859. 


The  intelligence  caused  profound  sorrow  and 
regret  throughout  the  country.  Honors  were 
paid  to  his  memory  by  numerous  historical  and 
literary  societies,  in  which  the  most  eminent 
men  bore  their  testimony  to  the  extent  of  the 
public  grief  and  loss ;  and  on  Dec.  1,  the  day 
of  his  funeral,  the  bells  of  New  York  city  were 
tolled,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
civic  authorities,  aud  the  flags  in  the  harbor 
and  on  the  public  buildings  displayed  at  half 
mast.  A  great  procession  of  relatives,  friends, 
and  representatives  of  various  institutions,  fol- 
lowed the  hearse  to  the  graveyard  at  Tarry- 
town;  and  many  eloquent  sermons  were  deliv- 
ered by  prominent  divines,  eulogizing  the  piety 
and  goodness  of  Irving's  character.  He  was 
borne  to  his  grave  by  a  road  which  winds 
through  "Sleepy  Hollow;"  and  near  that  place, 
rendered  famous  by  his  genius,  he  now  sleeps. — 
This  article  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
estimate  of  the  genius  of  Irving,  and  the  peculiar 
significance  of  his  career.  In  more  than  one  sense, 
he  was  a  representative  man.  His  first  publica- 
tion, though  moulded  in  the  style  of  Addison  and 
Goldsmith,  was  a  distinctively  American  pro- 
duction. It  employed  the  methods  and  machin- 
ery of  the  "Spectator,"  but  the  material  Avas 
drawn  from  the  social  life  of  New  York,  and 
the  satire  was  directed  against  the  special  fol- 
lies of  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  the  author  opened  a  new  literary  vein. 
All  that  has  since  been  written  in  this  depart- 
ment may  be  traced  back  to  "Salmagundi." 
The  next  work  of  the  writer  was  an  undoubted 
literary  creation.  In  the  Knickerbocker  history 
he  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius,  without  aid 
from  other  writers,  and  the  result  was  a  purely 
original  work,  which  has  stamped  with  an  endur- 
ingimpression  the  early  history  of  his  native  state. 
Few  persons  have  any  other  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject than  those  which  they  have  derived  from 
this  author.  As  Shakespeare  was  Marlborough's 
English  historian,  so  Irving,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
great  mass  of  readers,  is  the  classic  annalist  of 
New  York.  Knickerbocker  has  become  a  national 
word.  It  sums  up  and  describes  the  Dutch  life 
and  character,  and  defines  the  spirit  of  a  period 
aud  a  race.  Rarely  is  it  given  to  a  single  writer 
to  thus  mould  and  color  the  records  of  a  coun- 
try. The  student  may  efface  the  grotesque  im- 
pression by  laborious  investigation  of  the  actual 
facts ;  but  the  world  at  large  will  continue  to 
peruse  the  history  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker. 
From  the  new  world  Irving  passed  to  the  old. 
In  the  "  Sketch  Book"  he  proved  to  the  English 
critics  that  an  American  was  not  necessarily  a 
savage.  The  literature  of  the  "West  was  at  that 
time  held  by  Europeans  in  undisguised  contempt. 
An  American  author  was  regarded  as  a  species 
of  lusus  nature?.  In  the  face  of  this  rooted  and 
almost  universal  prejudice,  Irving  extorted  from 
the  most  famous  critics  of  England  unqualified 
commendation  and  respect.  His  grace  and 
purity  of  diction  were  compared  to  Addison's, 
and  his  powers  of  pathos  and  description  pro- 
nounced exquisite.     "Bracebridge  Hall,"  by  its 
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genial  pictures  of  English  life,  further  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
amiable  courtesy  and  refinement  of  the  writer 
personally,  chauged  the  popular  idea  of  the 
American  character.  The  western  world  could 
have  sent  to  the  mother  country  no  citizen 
more  peculiarly  adapted  to  remove  old  preju- 
dices, and  elevate  her  in  the  opinion  of  Europe. 
Nor  were  his  services  less  valuable  to  the  lit- 
erature of  England.  He  came  to  purify  it  at 
the  moment  when  a  hand  was  needed.  The 
cordial  good  humor  which  shone  in  his  pages 
had  almost  disappeared  from  books.  To  love 
humanity  seemed  a  lost  ambition.  Byron  had 
succeeded  in  making  crime  romantic,  and  misery 
itself  attractive.  To  dissipate  these  .chimeras 
was  the  mission  of  Washington  Irving.  He 
brought  from  the  grave  the  kindly  humor  of 
Addison,  and  the  tender  sweetness  of  Gold- 
smith. The  reader,  after  so  often  groaning  with 
Manfred,  or  sneering  with  Don  Juan,  was  glad 
to  laugh  at  the  mishaps  of  Ichabod  Crane,  or 
feel  his  eyes  grow  moist  at  the  pathos  of  the 
"  Widow's  Son."  The  works  of  Irving  were 
healthful  and  full  of  sunshine.  They  drove 
away  the  melodramic  mists  and  miasma,  and 
purified  the  atmosphere  of  the  epoch.  Smiles 
again  came  in  fashion,  and  sneers  and  frowns 
disappeared.  The  "Hesperian  essayist"  had 
conquered  by  wit  and  good  feeling,  by  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  the  charm  of  his  exquisite  pathos 
and  humor.  The  production  of  the  "  History 
of  Columbus"  fortified  Irving  in  his  honorable 
position,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation ; 
it  proved  his  possession  of  high  talents  for  the 
graver  departments  of  writing.  When  he  re- 
turned to  America  after  his  prolonged  exile,  ho 
brought  with  him  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  eminent  Europeans;  and  this  honorable  re- 
nown was  reflected  upon  the  land  of  his  birth. 
That  the  high  position  of  Irving  is  merited,  few 
persons  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  His  fame  is 
already  historical.  His  good  fortune  from  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  the  "Sketch  Book" 
was  conspicuous,  but  the  genius  which  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  was  equally  so.  The  popularity 
of  the  writer  was  the  result,  chiefly,  of  the 
richness  and  delicacy  of  his  humor.  It  was  sin- 
gularly original  and  natural.  Cultivated  by  a 
diligent  study  of  the  best  English  models,  it  still 
possessed  a  coloring  and  flavor  of  its  own.  In 
some  of  his  English  pictures,  he  makes  a  dan- 
gerous approach  to  the  author  of  the  "  Specta- 
tor;" but  on  his  native  soil  he  is  wholly  him- 
self, and  in  every  sense  beyond  imitation.  The 
legends  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  of  "  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  and  of  the  Knickerbocker  history,  are, 
in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  creations. 
The  original  growth  of  the  native  soil  and  sun- 
shine, they  resemble  nothing  which  had  pre- 
ceded them.  Like  generous  wine,  their  flavor 
seems  only  togro  w  richer  as  they  increase  in  age. 
Humor  is  everywhere  the  distinguishing  trait 
of  Irving — a  humor  descending  to  the  broadest 
farce,  or  penetrating  to  the  hidden  fountain  of 
tears.    It  plays  around  the  historical  manuscripts 


of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  and  min- 
gles exquisitely  with  the  pathos  of  his  serious 
pictures.  Just,  manly,  natural,  and  free  from 
all  mawkish  sentimentality,  it  has  delighted  old 
and  young,  the  strong  man  and  the  invalid,  the 
happy  and  the  weary-hearted.  The  young  ap- 
preciate it  as  thoroughly  as  their  seniors,  for  it 
lias  its  foundation  in  the  feelings,  and  appeals 
to  the  instincts  of  the  heart.  Another  conspic- 
uous merit  of  Irving  is  the  symmetry  and  just 
proportion  of  his  works.  They  are  often  con- 
structed with  apparent  ease  and  carelessness, 
but  really  with  very  great  labor  and  art.  The 
style  is  almost  uniformly  pure  and  graceful.  Its 
melody  is  extreme  ;  the  music  of  its  periods  and 
pauses  is  sometimes  even  monotonous  from  its 
excess  of  sweetness.  A  tenderness  almost  femi- 
nine occasionally  mingles  with  the  humor.  The 
last  trait  of  this  author  which  we  shall  notice  is 
the  vivid  personality  which  shines  through  all 
his  writings.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  literature  a  more  marked  instance  of  this 
peculiarity.  Irving  seems  less  to  have  compos- 
ed tales  and  histories  than  to  have  written  him- 
self. His  personality  is  always  apparent — the 
manly,  independent,  hopeful,  charitable  human 
being.  His  humanity  betrays  itself  under  every 
disguise.  Every  emotion  of  his  heart  seems 
kindly,  generous,  and  good.  A  respect  for  truth, 
and  a  deep  sympathy  with  purity  and  innocence, 
shine  in  his  pages.  With  a  mind  unsoiled  by 
meanness,  suspicion,  or  hatred,  he  surveys  the 
drama  of  human  life,  and  extracts  from  it  a  les- 
son of  charity  and  love.  Children  and  flowers 
are  favorites  with  him.  All  is  bright  and  warm 
in  his  heart.  With  the  confiding  familiarity  of 
an  intimate  friend,  he  takes  the  reader  by  the 
arm,  and  points  out  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape before  him,  gilding  every  object  with  the 
sunshine  of  his  humor,  and  smiling  with  the 
happiest  good  nature.  Few  authors  have  been 
able  to  endear  themselves  so  greatly  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  The  poetry  which  informs 
many  brilliant  passages  is  the  delight  of  the 
imaginative  reader ;  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
ever  and  anon  flashing  out,  attracts  the  lover 
of  romance  and  travel.  The  respect  which 
was  felt  for  the  author  was  even  less  than  the 
public  regard  for  the  man.  During  his  last 
years  he  received  at  Sunnyside  the  visits  of  his 
numerous  friends,  and  conversed  with  undimin- 
ished interest  upon  every  topic.  His  smile  as 
he  went  back  to  former  years  was  filled  with 
the  rarest  sunshine.  He  thus  seemed  to  be 
a  link,  so  to  speak,  between  the  world  of  the 
past  and  the  present — the  person  whom  he 
addressed,  and  the  great  men  whose  friendship 
he  had  enjoyed.  He  was  the  living  representa- 
tive of  a  memorable  epoch,  and  of  a  celebrated 
generation  of  men  of  letters.  Of  these  notable 
names  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  none  will 
continue  to  be  cherished  with  greater  affection 
or  admiration  than  the  name  of  Washington 
Irving. 

IRVING,  William,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, an  American  merchant  and  writer,  born  in 
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New  York,  Aug.  15,  170(5.  died  in  the  BUM 
city.  Xov.  9,  1881.  From  1787  to  1791  he  was 
an  Indian  trader  on  the  Mohawk  river.  In  1703 
lie  married  a  sister  of  James  K.  Paulding,  and 
afterward  became  a  merchant  iu  New  York. 
Noted  for  wit  and  refinement  as  well  as  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  he  was  associated  with  the 
authors  of  "  Salmagundi."  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted most  of  the  poetical  pieces  "from  the 
mill  of  Pindar  Cockloft."  He  also  furnished 
hints  and  sketches  for  some  of  the  prose  arti- 
cles, as  the  letters  of  Mnstapha  in  Xos.  5  and  14, 
which  were  elaborated  by  his  brother.  From 
1S13  to  1819  he  was  a  member  of  congress. — 
Petek,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  American 
writer,  born  Oct.  80,  1771.  died  in  Xew  York. 
June  "27.  1888.  He  studied  medicine,  but  did 
not  practise  the  profession,  and  in  1802  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "Morning  Chroni- 
cle" newspaper  in  Xew  York.  This  was  a 
democratic  journal,  and  among  its  contributors 
were  the  editor's  brothers  Washington  aud 
John  Treat.  Pauldiug,  William  A.  Doer,  and  Ru- 
dolph B turner.  He  travelled  in  Europe  in  1S07, 
and  on  his  return  projected  with  his  brother 
Washington  the  work  which  the  latter  devel- 
oped into  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  Xew 
York."  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1809,  and  re- 
mained abroad  uutil  1886,  publishing  iu  the  mean 
time  from  the  press  of  Van  Winkle  a  novel  en- 
titled "Giovanni  Sbogarro,  a  Venetian  Tale'' 
(Xew  York.  1820). — Theodore.  LL.D.,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  an  American  author,  born  in 
Xew  York  in  1S09.  He  joined  his  uncle  Washing- 
ton Irving  in  Spain  in  1828,  and  resided  with 
him  also  in  England.  He  was  professor  of  his- 
tory and  belles-lettres  in  Geneva  college.  X.  Y.. 
from  1830  to  1849,  and  afterward  beld  for  3  years 
a  similar  professorship  iu  the  free  academy  of 
Xew  York.  In  1854  he  received  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  he  is  now  (1860 ) 
rector  of  St  Andrew's  parish.  Richmond,  Staten 
island.  Beside  many  essays  contributed  to  peri- 
odicals, he  is  the  author  of  the  "Conquest  of 
Florida  by  Hernando  de  Soto''  (Philadelphia 
and  London,  1836;  new  ed.  1851),  which  he 
began  in  Spain,  and  which  is  esteemed  for  its 
easy  and  elegant  style:  and  of  the  "Fountain 
of  Living  Waters"  (New  York,  1854;  4th  ed. 
1865),  a  devotional  work. — Joan  Tkeat.  cousiu 
of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Judge  J.  T.  Irving, 
an  American  lawyer  and  author,  born  about 
1810.  His  principal  works  are:  "Indian 
Sketches''  (Philadelphia,  1833;  London.  1835), 
a  narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  Pawr.ee 
tribes;  and  two  novels,  the  "Attorney"  and 
"  Harry  Harson,''  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  "  Knickerbocker"  magazine  uuder  the  sig- 
nature of  John  Quod. 

IRWIN',  a  S.  co.  of  Ga..  bounded  X.  E.  by 
Ocmulgee  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Alapaha; 
area.  1,466  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852.  8,618,  of  whom 
551  were  slaves.  It  lias  a  level  surface  and  a 
sandy  soil,  which  is  not  very  fertile  except  in 
the  S.  E.  part.  Pine  forests  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  land.     The  productions  in  1850 


were  S9.000  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  51.437  of 
sweet  potatoes.  25. 120  lbs.  of  rice.  112  bales  of 
cotton,  aud  37  hhds.  of  sugar.  There  were 
12  churches,  and  176  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Value  of  land  in  1856,  $228,719.  Cap- 
ital. Irwinville. 

ISAAC  (Heb.  Fifetafc,  will  laugh,  whose  birth 
caused  laughter),  the  second  patriarch  of  the 
Hebrews,  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  younger 
brother  of  Ishmael,  and  father  of  Jacob  and 
Esau  by  Rebekah.  The  narrative  of  his  com- 
paratively quiet  and  happy  life  is  contaiued  in 
Genesis,  according  to  which  he  was  born  when 
bis  father  was  100  years  old,  was  circumcised  on 
the  8th  day  oi'  his  life,  was  about  to  be  sacrificed 
by  his  father  on  Mr.  Moriah.  but  was  saved  by  a 
divine  interposition,  lived  partly  as  a  nomad, 
partly  as  an  agriculturist  iu  the  southern  region 
of  Canaan  and  in  Philistia,  and  died  blind  at 
the  age  of  180,  after  having  bestowed  his  chief 
blessing  on  his  younger  son  Jacob,  who.  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  his  mother,  had  disguised 
himself  to  resemble  Esau. 

ISABAL  or  Izabal.  a  port  of  Guatemala,  on 
the  lake  of  Isabel  or  Golfo  Dulce,  in  lat.  15  2-i 
X..  long.  89"  91  W.  It  is  a  disagreeable  landing 
place,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  in  a  hot  pesti- 
ferous locality,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  ves- 
sels of  light  draught.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  at  second  hand  through  the 
British  establishment  of  Balize,  and  is  now 
rapidly  falling  off.  owing  to  the  transfer  of  the 
commerce  of  Guatemala  to  the  Pacific.  In  1855 
the  tonnage  reaching  Isabel  amounted  to  8,377 
tons.;  iti  1858  to  but  0.007  tons;  while  the  ton- 
nage reaching  the  Pacific  port  of  Guatemala, 
in  the  same  period,  rose  from  12,600  tons  to 
20.043  tons. 

ISABELLA  the  CATnoi-ic.  queen  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  born  iu  Madrigal.  Old  Castile.  April 
22. 14-51.  died  Nov.  20. 1504.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  II.  of  Castile  by  his  second  wife. 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  was  therefore  descend- 
ed, through  both  parents,  from  the  famous  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  She  was  little 
more  than  3  years  old  wheu  her  lather  died,  leav- 
ing his  crown  to  Henry,  the  offspring  of  his  first 
marriage  with  Maria  of  Aragou.  Until  her  12th 
year  Isabella  lived  with  her  mother  in  retire- 
ment iu  the  small  town  of  Arevalo.  On  the 
birth  of  the  princess  Juana,  Henry  removed  his 
sister  to  court,  the  better  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  a  party  for  securing  the  succession 
to  her  instead  of  Juana.  Remote  as  seemed  her 
chances  of  a  crown,  with  an  elder  brother  on  the 
throne,  an  heir  to  his  body,  and  another  broth- 
er living,  Isabella  was  yet  thought  a  fit  match 
for  the  first  princes  oi  Europe.  "  Her  hand  was 
first  solicited,"  says  Trescott,  u  for  that  very 
Ferdinand  who  was  destined  to  be  her  future 
husband,  though  not  till  after  the  intervention 
of  many  inauspicious  circumstances."  She  was 
next,  at  the  age  of  11,  betrothed  to  his  brother 
Carlos,  aged  40.  This  unequal  union  was  pre- 
vented by  the  death  of  Carlos  by  poison,  aud  in 
1404  Henry  promised  her  hand  to  Alfonso  of 
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Portugal.  "With  a  firmness  and  discretion  re- 
markable for  her  years,  Isabella  opposed  this 
summary  disposition  of  her  person,  saying  that 
"  the  infantas  of  Castile  could  not  be  given  in 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of 
the  realm  ;"  and  Henry  laid  aside  his  selfish 
project,  but  only  to  take  up  another  still  baser. 
An  insurrection,  headed  by  the  marquis  of  Vil- 
lena  and  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
had  been  stirred  up  partly  by  the  belief  of  many 
nobles  that  the  princess  Juana  (often  known  as 
la  Beltraneja),  to  whom  the  king  had  caused 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  be  taken,  was  the  offspring 
of  an  amour  between  the  queen  and  the  royal 
favorite  Beltran  de  la  Cueva.  The  confederates 
proclaimed  the  transfer  of  the  sceptre  from 
Henry  to  his  brother  Alfonso,  and  collected  an 
army  to  support  their  cause.  Henry  sought  to 
detach  the  chief  conspirators  by  marrying  Isa- 
bella to  the  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Yillena, 
the  profligate  Don  Pedro  Giron,  grand  master  of 
the  order  of  Calatrava.  The  high-spirited  prin- 
cess vowed  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  Don  Pedro's 
heart  rather  than  submit  to  such  dishonor,  but 
the  grand  master  died  suddenly  on  his  journey 
to  the  nuptials.  Two  years  later  (1468)  Alfonso 
died,  and  the  insurgents  offered  the  crown  to 
Isabella;  but  she  refused  it,  and  an  accommo- 
dation was  soon  effected  with  Henry,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  queen  was  to  be  divorced, 
and  Isabella  was  recognized  as  heir  to  Castile 
and  Leon,  with  the  right  to  choose  her  own  hus- 
band, subject  to  the  king's  approval.  Isabella's 
claim  to  the  succession  was  soon  afterward 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  cortes.  Henry,  how- 
ever, paid  little  regard  to  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  and  made  another  effort  to  force  her 
to  marry  the  king  of  Portugal.  Policy  and  af- 
fection inclined  her  to  the  suit  of  Ferdinand, 
prince  of  Aragon,  and,  incensed  at  her  brothers 
threats  of  imprisonment,  she  now  resolved  to 
take  matters  into  her  own  hands,  and  returned 
the  Aragonese  envoy  a  favorable  answer.  Fer- 
dinand signed  the  marriage  contract  at  Cervera, 
Jan.  7,  1469,  guarantying  to  his  consort  all  the 
essential  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Castile  and 
Leon.  Henry  at  once  despatched  a  force  to 
seize  his  sister's  person,  hut  Isabella  escaped  to 
Valladolid,  and  sent  word  to  Ferdinand  to  hasten 
the  marriage.  The  young  prince,  unable  to  pro- 
cure an  escort,  as  his  father  was  then  at  war 
with  the  insurgent  Catalans  and  utterly  bank- 
rupt, travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  with 
6  companions  to  Osma,  escaping  the  troops  of 
Henry  posted  to  cut  off  his  progress,  and  thence 
journeyed  in  more  fitting  state  to  Valladolid, 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place,  Oct. 
19,  1469.  Henry  now  declared  Isabella  to  have 
forfeited  all  the  advantages  guarantied  by  the 
previous  treaty,  and  proclaimed  Juana  his  law- 
ful successor.  The  kingdom  became  divided  by 
two  hostile  factions,  Henry  receiving  the  coun- 
tenance of  France,  but  Isabella  gradually  win- 
ning the  affections  and  allegiance  of  the  Castil- 
ians  by  her  virtues  and  sagacity.  At  length,  on 
Dec.  11,  1474,  the  king  died,  and  2  days  later 


Isabella  was  proclaimed  queen  at  Segovia-  Most 
of  the  nobles  swore  allegiance,  but  the  party  of 
Juana  was  still  powerful,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  war  with  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  who  had 
been  affianced  to  Juana,  that  the  queen's  author- 
ity was  fully  recognized.  From  this  time  her 
career  was  trully  brilliant.  She  applied  her- 
self to  reform  the  laws  and  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  realm,  to  encourage  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  to  modify  the  stern  and  crafty 
measures  of  her  husband  by  the  influence  of  her 
own  gentle  and  elevated  character.  Though  the 
fife  and  soul  of  the  war  against  the  Moors,  in 
which  she  personally  took  part,  even  wearing 
armor,  which  is  still  preserved  at  Madrid,  she 
was  opposed  to  the  cruelty  which  was  then  the 
established  policy  toward  that  people ;  and  if 
she  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Castile,  and  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  inquisition,  it  was  from  a 
conviction  that  the  safety  of  the  Catholic  faith 
demanded  this  sacrifice  of  her  private  feelings. 
The  encouragement  of  Christopher  Columbus  is 
the  deed  by  which  she  is  best  known  to  poster- 
ity, and  the  squadron  with  which  he  discovered 
America  was  equipped  at  her  expense.  She 
opposed  the  reduction  of  the  Indians  to  slavery, 
and  when  a  cargo  of  these  captives  was  sent  by 
Columbus  to  Spain,  she  ordered  them  to  be 
transported  back  to  their  own  country.  With 
the  aid  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  she  reformed  the 
religious  orders,  establishing  thereby  as  firm  a 
discipline  in  the  church  as  she  had  already  in- 
troduced into  the  state.  ^Neither  wealth  nor 
station  ever  shielded  criminals  from  her  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  sword  of  justice  fell  with  equal 
certainty  upon  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
common  offender.  The  masculine  intellect,  the 
feminine  charms,  and  the  rare  virtues  of  Isa- 
bella have  been  a  favorite  theme  for  historians  of 
all  subsequent  times,  and  the  affection  in  which 
all  her  subjects  held  her  person  is  still  cher- 
ished throughout  Spain  for  her  memory.  The 
sudden  deaths  of  Don  Carlos,  Don  Pedro  Giron, 
and  her  brother  Alfonso,  so  opportunely  for  her 
interests,  left  no  stain  of  suspicion  upon  her. 
For  Ferdinand  she  always  entertained  the  warm- 
est affection,  which  was  not  always  faithfully 
returned.  Her  genuine  piety  colored  every 
action  of  her  life.  In  person  she  was  equally 
beautiful  as  in  character.  She  had  a  clear  com- 
plexion, light  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair.  She 
had  5  children :  Isabella,  married  to  Emanuel 
of  Portugal ;  Juan,  a  virtuous  prince,  who  died 
in  1497,  aged  20;  Juana,  who  married  Philip, 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  Maria,  who  espoused 
Emanuel  after  the  death  of  her  sister ;  and 
Catharine,  the  wife  of  Henry  YIII.  of  England. 
(See  Ferdixaxd  V.) 

ISABELLA  II.  (Maria  Isabel  Lttisa),  queen 
of  Spain,  born  in  Madrid,  Oct.  10,  1830.  She 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
his  4th  wife,  Maria  Christina.  The  question 
of  her  succession  to  the  throne  caused  in 
Spain  a  bloody  civil  war  and  disorders  whoso 
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evil  results  have  endured  to  the  present  day. 
Her  father,  having  no  son,  repealed  (March  29, 
1830)  the  Salic  law,  introduced  into  Spain  by 
Philip  V.,  and  named  the  expected  offspring  of 
his  4th  marriage  to  succeed  him,  thus  exclud- 
ing his  brother  Don  Carlos,  who  was  then  heir 
presumptive  by  virtue  of  that  law.  Ferdinand 
dying,  Sept.  29, 1833,  Isabella,  then  only  3  years 
old,  was  proclaimed  queen.  Don  Carlos  took 
up  arms,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  adher- 
ents, known  as  Carlists.  The  contest  gradually 
assumed  the  worst  form  of  civil  war,  the  clergy 
taking  sides  with  Don  Carlos,  while  the  queen's 
party  was  identified  with  that  of  the  exaltados, 
liberals,  or  constitutionalists;  the  queen  mother, 
who  had  taken  tbe  title  of  regent,  having  guar- 
antied a  constitution  to  Spain.  The  young 
queen  was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  in  1834  it  was  almost  unanimously 
agreed  by  the  legislative  cortes  that  Don  Carlos 
and  his  descendants  should  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  Spanish  throne ;  a  decree  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  constituent  cortes  in  1836. 
Peace  was  concluded,  Aug.  29, 1839,  at  Bergara, 
and  Don  Carlos  fled  to  France,  Sept.  15.  Mean- 
while Gen.  Espartero  had  acquired  great  pow- 
er, placing  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment. The  two  parties  of  moderados,  or 
conservatives,  and  exaltados,  or  liberals,  contin- 
ued to  divide  the  people,  and  between  these 
vacillated  the  queen  regent.  The  ministry  of 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Mendizabal,  who,  compelled  by  liberal  insur- 
rections in  Madrid  and  Saragossa,  modified  the 
constitution,  enlarged  the  electoral  law,  and  in- 
troduced other  reforms.  But  the  juntas,  still 
dissatisfied,  demanded  the  constitution  of  1812, 
which  was  finally  extorted  by  the  insurrection 
of  Madrid,  June  18,  1837.  To  these  troubles, 
productive  of  great  misery  and  confusion  in  all 
Spain,  succeeded  the  great  insurrections  of 
Barcelona  and  of  Madrid  in  1839,  and  the  flight 
of  the  queen  mother  into  France,  Oct.  10, 1840. 
Espartero  now  became  head  of  the  government, 
and  on  May  8,  1841,  was  declared  regent,  and 
Arguelles  became  tutor  of  the  queen.  An  un- 
successful rising  in  favor  of  Maria  Christina 
was  made  at  Pampeluna  by  Gen.  O'Donnell, 
and  an  attempt  by  Gens.  Concha  and  Diego 
Leon  to  get  possession  of  the  young  queen's 
person  and  buy  the  adherence  of  the  army  was 
frustrated.  Espartero  was  finally  compelled  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  friends  of  Christina  and 
the  radicals  to  abdicate.  For  a  short  time  the 
guardianship  of  the  queen  was  in  the  hands  of 
Gen.  Castanos;  but  the  cortes,  by  advancing 
the  majority  of  the  queen  11  months,  placed 
her  on  the  throne,  Nov.  10,  1843.  The  return 
of  Christina  was  followed  by  the  military  dic- 
tatorship of  Narvaez,  the  promulgation  of  anti- 
liberal  laws,  and  a  state  of  siege.  On  Oct.  10, 
1846,  Isabel  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don 
Francisco  de  Assis,  duke  of  Cadiz,  and  son  of 
the  infante  Francisco  de  Paula,  brother  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  while  at  the  same  time  her  sister 
Maria  Ferdinanda  Luisa  was  married  to  the 


duke  of  Montpensier,  son  of  the  French  king 
Louis  Philippe.  The  queen  established  alliances 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  sent  an  army 
to  aid  the  pope.  In  July,  1850,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  who  died  almost  immediately.  Nar- 
vaez  was  removed  in  Jan.  1851,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bravo-Murillo.  On  Nov.  20  of  the 
same  year  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 
Maria  Isabella  Francisca ;  on  Nov.  28,  1857,  to 
a  son,  Francisco  de  Assis  Fernando*  and  in 
Dec.  1859,  to  another  daughter.  On  Feb.  2, 
1852,  while  going  with  her  new-born  daughter 
to  church,  she  was  attacked  and  slightly  wound- 
ed by  a  priest  named  Merino,  who  was  shortly 
after  executed.  This  event  was  turned  to  ac- 
count by  the  conservatives,  who  procured  the 
dissolution  of  the  cortes,  and  the  adoption  of 
repressive  measures.  Several  liberal  generals 
having  been  banished,  on  July  28,  1854,  Gens. 
O'Donnell  and  Dulce  headed  a  military  and 
civil  insurrection  in  Madrid,  and  succeeded  in 
reestablishing  a  liberal  government.  The  queen 
mother  fled  again  to  France,  and  the  queen 
proclaimed  an  amnesty,  recalled  and  restored 
exiles,  opened  a  new  cortes,  and  legalized  the 
sale  of  church  property.  In  1856,  an  attempted 
coup  d'etat  by  O'Donnell,  and  the  suppression 
of  revolts  in  the  south  of  Spain,  gave  the  queen 
more  power,  reestablished  the  constitution  of 
1845,  and  recalled  Narvaez.  This  induced  the 
most  reactionary  measures,  which  in  turn 
brought  about  a  year  later  the  fall  of  the 
Narvaez  cabinet  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry  of  a  little  more  liberal  character  (Oct. 
1857)..  O'Donnell  has  been  prime  minister  since 
July  1, 1858,  and  is  now  (Feb.  1860)  commander 
of  an  army  sent  to  invade  Morocco.  The  queen 
is  beloved  by  her  subjects,  but  her  conduct  since 
her  alliance  with  a  prince  whose  hand  was 
forced  upon  her  by  the  intrigues  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  who  is  said  to  be  affected  with  an 
infirmity  which  unfts  him  for  the  conjugal 
state,  has  proved  injurious  to  her  reputation. 

ISABELLA  of  England.  See  Edwai-d  II. 
and  III. 

ISABELLA  of  Valois.  See  Elizabeth  of 
Yalois. 

ISABEY,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  miniature 
painter,  born  in  Nancy,  April  11,  1767,  died 
April  18,  1855.  He  studied  historical  painting 
under  David,  but  commenced  his  career  by 
making  portraits  in  crayons.  About  1800  he 
determined  to  apply  the  principles  of  high  art 
to  miniature  painting,  and  in  1S02  executed  an 
extensive  work,  representing  the  first  consul  re- 
viewing his  troops  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries. 
This  established  the  artist's  reputation,  and 
thenceforth,  as  long  as  he  could  paint,  he  re- 
mained at  the  very  head  of  this  branch  of  his 
art.  Napoleon  I.,  with  whom  he  had  been  in- 
timate in  his  youth,  appointed  him  his  miniature 
painter  in  ordinary,  and  the  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  and  the  marshals  and  great 
dignitaries  of  the  empire  sat  to  him,  beside  many 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  of  whom 
he  painted  a  greater  number  than  any  contem- 
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porary  artist.  His  Table  des  marechaux,  on  a 
large  slab  of  porcelain,  representing  Napoleon 
surrounded  by  bis  most  famous  generals,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  bis  large  portrait  pieces.  His 
picture  of  one  of  tbe  conferences  at  Vienna, 
whither  be  bad  followed  Maria  Louisa  on  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  is  valuable  from 
the  number  of  historic  portraits  it  embraces. 
He  subsequently  visited  the  Russian  court  at  the 
invitation  of  the  emperor  Alexauder.  He  con- 
tinued in  favor  with  successive  dynasties  in 
France,  and  died  full  of  honors.  His  likenesses 
are  remarkable  for  their  exactness,  and  are  exe- 
cuted with  force  as  well  as  delicacy. 

IS^'EUS,  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators,  born  at 
Chalcis,  lived  between  420  and  348  B.  C.  He 
went  at  an  early  age  to  Athens,  was  instructed 
in  oratory  by  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  composed  ju- 
dicial orations  for  others,  and  founded  a  school 
of  rhetoric  in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to 
have  studied.  In  antiquity  04  orations  were 
ascribed  to  him,  of  which  11  are  extant,  all  of 
them  relating  to  disputed  inheritances.  The 
best  separate  edition  is  that  by  Schomann  (Svo., 
Greifswalde,  1831).  There  is  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Sir  "William  Jones  (London,  1794). 

ISAIAH,  the  first  of  the  great  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, son  of  Amoz,  flourished  under  kings  Uz- 
ziah,  Jotbam,  Ahaz,  and  Ilezekiah,  from  about 
760  to  710  B.  0.  Ahaz  was  consoled  by  his 
prophecies  when  King  Eezin  of  Damascus  and 
Pekah  of  Israel  warred  against  Judah.  "When 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  appeared  before 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  fore- 
told tbe  destruction  of  his  army.  The  leading 
themes  of  his  prophecies  are  the  captivity  in 
Babylon  and  tbe  return  from  it,  and  the  univer- 
sal reign  of  justice.  His  eloquent  style  and  sub- 
limity of  thought  give  him  the  highest  rank 
among  the  prophets.  Many  critics  suppose  the 
latter  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xl. 
to  Ixvi.)  to  be  by  some  author  of  the  time  of  the 
captivity,  whose  name  is  unknown.  Among 
the  most  important  commentators  are  Lowtb 
(London,  1775),  J.  A.  Alexander  (2  vols.,  New 
York,  1846-7),  Barnes  (2  vols.,  New  York), 
Gesenius  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1820),  Hitzig  (2  vols., 
Heidelberg,  1833),  and  Drechsler  (3  vols.,  com- 
pleted by  Delitsch  and  Hahn,  1857). 

ISAMBERT,  Fkancois  Andre,  a  French  pol- 
itician and  jurist,  born  in  Aunay,  Eure-et-Loire, 
Nov.  30,  1792,  died  in  Paris,  April  13,  1857. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  Chartres, 
and  during  his  legal  studies  assisted  Gail,  lec- 
turer on  Greek  literature  at  the  college  of 
France,  by  preparing  for  him  the  maps  of  his 
great  atlas  to  Herodotus  and  Strabo.  In  1818 
he  was  admitted  an  advocate  before  the  councils 
of  tbe  king  and  in  the  court  of  cassation.  Dur- 
ing his  professional  career  he  aided  in  compil- 
ing the  Recueil  general  des  lois  Francaises  from 
420  to  1789,  published  the  Collection  des  lois  de 
la  restauration  de  1814  d  1827,  and  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Bibliotheque  historique  and 
of  the  Courrier  Frangais.  He  was  a  liberal  in 
politics,  and  in  1818  he  defended  Dr.  Aubry, 


in  1821  the  editors  of  the  Medaille  constitution- 
nelle,  and  in  1822  Gen.  Berton  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Caron,  condemned  to  death  for  endeavoring  to 
restore  the  empire.  In  1824  he  defended  Ar- 
mand  Carrel.  In  1826  he  obtained  a  decree 
annulling  the  sentence  passed  on  Bissette,  Fa- 
bien,  and  Yolny  for  circulating  in  Martinique 
a  pamphlet  on  the  condition  of  the  free  blacks 
in  the  French  "West  Indies.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  he  was  at  first  appointed  director 
of  the  Bulletin  des  lois,  an  unprofitable  post, 
which  he  soon  resigned,  when  his  friend  Dupont 
de  l'Eure,  minister  of  justice,  employed  him  in  a 
non-official  capacity,  and  through  bis  inlluence 
he  became  a  member  of  tbe  court  of  cassation, 
Aug.  27,  1830.  In  October  he  was  elected  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  sustained  the 
ministry  of  Lafitte  and  Dupont  de  l'Eure.  The 
ministry  of  Casimir  Perier  sent  him  back  into 
the  opposition,  where  he  remained  for  10  years. 
In  1834  he  discovered  a  diplomatic  document 
on  which  was  based  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year  he  founded  a  society 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tbe  French  colo- 
nies. In  1838  the  mulattoes  of  the  colonies  had 
a  medal  struck  in  his  honor.  Immediately  after 
the  revolution  of  1848  Isambert  was  elected  to 
the  constituent  assembly,  where  he  advocated 
the  closing  of  the  clubs,  though  still  maintaining 
his  liberal  principles.  After  1849  he  devoted 
himself  to  legal  literature,  and  also  published  a 
number  of  antiquarian  works. 

ISAURIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district 
ia  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Phrvgia,  Lycaonia. 
Cilicia,  and  Pisidia,  containing  few  towns,  and 
known  to  the  ancients  chiefly  by  the  marauding 
excursions  of  the  Isauri,  Avho  dwelt  in  its  moun- 
tain fastnesses.  The  Romans  sent  an  army 
against  them  in  78  B.  C.  under  P.  Servilius,  who 
reduced  them  to  submission  and  gained  the  sur- 
name of  Isauricus.  As  they  continued  their 
depredations,  the  Romans  undertook  to  check 
them  by  confining  them  within  a  circle  of  for- 
tresses. In  the  3d  century  A.  D.  the  Isaurians 
and  Cilicians  united  themselves  into  one  nation, 
and  one  of  their  chiefs,  Trebellianus,  dared  to 
assume  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  but  was 
conquered  and  put  to  death.  They  were  for- 
midable to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  two  of 
their  race,  Zeno  (474-'91)  and  Leo  III.  (717-'41), 
rose  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  capital  of 
Isauria  was  Isaura,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus. 

ISCHIA  (anc.  JEnaria  and  Inarime),  an  isl- 
and in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  N.  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  Naples,  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  area,  26  sq.  m. ;  pop.  24,000. 
Its  coasts  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  its  centre  is 
occupied  by  the  volcano  of  Epomeo,  2,500  feet 
above  tbe  sea,  whose  last  eruption  was  in  1301. 
There  are  also  12  smaller  volcanoes.  The  in- 
tervening valleys  are  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  produce  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  in  abun- 
dance. Its  warm  baths,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  are  those  of  Casamicciola  and  Lacco,  are 
much  frequented,  and,  with  its  salubrious  cli- 
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mate  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  make  it  a  favor- 
ite resort  in  every  season  of  the  year.  It  has  4 
small  towns,  Ischia,  Foria,  Casamicciola,  and 
Lacco.  In  1807  it  was  captured  by  the  English 
and  Sicilian  troops. 

ISCIIL,  or  Ischil,  a  fashionable  German  wa- 
tering place,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  Salz- 
kammergut,  Upper  Austria,  situated  on  the 
river  Traun,  in  the  centre  of  3  valleys,  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  mountains,  50  m.  from 
Linz  and  44m.  from  Steyer;  resident  pop.  about 
2,000;  annual  visitors,  1,000.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  are  extensive  salt  works,  estab- 
lished in  1822.  It  contains  several  churches, 
schools,  and  elegant  bathing  establishments.  A 
suspension  bridge  crosses  the  Traun,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ischl.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Austrian  nobility  and  of  the  present  emperor 
of  Austria.  The  Austrian  premier  Schwartz- 
enbergand  the  Russian  ministers  Nesselrode  and 
Meyendorf  met  there  in  1850,  and  the  emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1851. 

ISERE.  I.  A  river  of  Europe,  which  rises  in 
Savoy,  flows  W.,  N.  W.,  and  S.  W.  into  France, 
"when  it  turns  nearly  S.  and  proceeds  in  this 
direction  to  below  Grenoble,  where  it  bends  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  again  within  a  short  distance 
to  the  S.  TV.  Having  passed  St.  Marcellin,  it 
enters  the  department  of  Drome,  and  falls  into 
the  Rhone  near  Valence.  Its  entire  length 
is  about  180  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  more 
than  80  m.  The  Isere  is  narrow  but  deep; 
and  its  waters  are  always  of  a  blackish  tint, 
owing  to  the  debris  which  it  receives  from  the 
slate  quarries  of  the  Tarrentaise.  Its  chief 
affluents  in  Savoy  are  the  Arly  and  Arc;  in 
France,  the  Ozeins,  Drac,  and  Bourne.  II.  A 
S.  E.  department  of  France,  formed  from  the 
old  province  of  Dauphine,  named  from  the  river 
Isere,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  Rhone,  which 
separates  it  from  the  departments  of  Ardeche, 
Loire,  Rhone,  and  Ain,  E.  by  Savoy,  S.  E. 
.  and  S.  by  the  department  of  Hautes-Alpes,  and 
S.  "W.  by  that  of  Drome ;  area,  3,201  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1856,  576,637.  The  surface  in  the  S. 
districts  is  very  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre 
and  N.  it  frequently  expands  into  extensive 
plains.  There  are  at  least  20  mountain  peaks, 
the  lowest  over  6,000  feet  high,  and  the  most 
elevated,  Le  Grand  Pelvoux,  13,158  feet  high. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Isere,  Drac,  Ro- 
manche,  Bourbre,  Guiers,  and  Rhone.  The  soil 
of  the  lowlands  is  in  general  very  fertile.  Agri- 
culture is  in  an  advanced  state.  The  quantity 
of  wine  made  annually  averages  over  5,000,000 
gallons  ;  that  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
has  been  long  celebrated.  The  raising  of  silk 
is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  There  are 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal ;  and  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  zinc,  antimony,  &c,  are  found. 
The  staple  manufactures  are  hardware,  linens, 
cotton  yarn,  &c.     Capital,  Grenoble. 

ISERLOHN ,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  6  m.  W.  of  Arnsberg ;  pop.  about 
13,000.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  manufactures 
of  iron,  steel,  bronze,  needles,  &c.    The  manu- 


facture of  iron  was  in  operation  there  as  early 
as  the  middle  ages.  That  of  brass  dates  from 
the  18th  century.  The  other  manufactures  be- 
long to  a  more  recent  period.  The  country 
around  Iserlohn  is  diversified  with  picturesque 
ruins,  rocks,  glens,  and  valleys.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  the  celebrated  Felsenmeer  (sea 
of  rocks),  and  a  remarkable  sounding  cave  con- 
taining fossil  bones. 

ISHMAEL,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  born 
in  Mamre.  After  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Sarah, 
she  persuaded  Abraham  to  banish  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  and  from  that  time  Ishmael  dwelt  as  a 
hunter  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  His  12  sons 
became  the  heads  of  12  tribes  dwelling  in  the 
Arabian  desert  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  un- 
der the  name  of  Ishmaelites  or  Hagarenes. — In 
the  10th  century  A.  D.  the  name  of  Ishmaelites 
was  assumed  by  a  Mohammedan  free-thinking 
sect  in  Syria  and  Persia,  which  was  associated 
with  the  fanatical  assassins  or  Batenites. 

ISIDORES.  I.  Of  CnARAX,  a  geographer  who 
probably  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  author  of  a  great  geograph- 
ical work  in  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 
and  the  Parthian  empire  were  described.  There 
are  several  quotations  in  Pliny  from  this  trea- 
tise, the  extant  fragments  of  which  have  been 
repeatedly  published  in  modern  times  among 
the  remains  of  the  Gcographici  Minores.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Miller  (Paris,  1839).  II. 
Of  Peixsium,  in  Egypt,  a  Christian  saint  and 
abbot  in  the  1st  half  of  the  5th  century.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Chrysostom,  whose 
cause  he  espoused  against  the  patriarchs  The- 
ophilus  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Over  2,000 
of  his  letters  have  been  preserved.  The  best 
edition  of  them  is  that  published  at  Paris  in 
1638.  III.  Of  Seville,  a  saint  of  the  Latin 
church,  born  in  Carthagena,  Spain,  died  April  4, 
636.  He  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Seville  about 
600,  and  was  esteemed  the  most  eloquent  orator, 
the  profoundest  scholar,  and  the  ablest  prelate 
of  his  age.  In  616  he  presided  at  the  2d  coun- 
cil of  Seville,  and  in  633  at  the  great  council  of 
Toledo.  He  wrote  on  science,  art,  history,  and 
theology ;  the  most  curious  and  important  of  his 
Avorks  is  Originum  sive  Etymologiarum  lihri 
XX.,  an  encyclopaedia  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
then  known.  The  best  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  F.  Arevali  (Rome,  1797-1803). 

ISINGLASS.     See  Gelatixe. 

ISIS,  the  principal  goddess  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  wife  of  Osiris,  and  the  mother  of  Horus.  She 
was  adored  as  the  great  benefactress  of  Egypt, 
and  instructed  her  people  in  the  art  of  culti- 
vating wheat  and  barley,  whence  those  cereals 
were  always  carried  in  her  festal  processions. 
In  Greece,  where  her  worship  had  been  intro- 
duced at  a  very  early  period,  she  was  occasion- 
ally addressed  as  Pelagia,  the  queen  of  the  sea. 
From  Greece  her  worship  passed  into  Italy, 
and  was  established  about  the  age  of  Sylla  at 
Rome,  where  it  became  popular.  In  43  B.  C. 
the  triumvirs,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  people,  commanded  a  temple  of  Isis 
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and  Serapis  to  be  founded,  and  publicly  sanc- 
tioned their  worship.  The  principal  Roman 
temple  of  Isis  stood  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
hence  the  goddess  was  often  called  Isis  Campen- 
sis.  The  Romans  identified  with  her  a  native 
goddess  of  the  Gauls,  Sicilians,  and  Germans. 
The  priests  of  Isis  wore  linen  garments,  and  her 
votaries  in  the  public  processions  wore  masks 
representing  the  heads  of  dogs.  In  works  of  art 
she  usually  appears  with  the  figure  and  face  of 
Juno,  arrayed  in  a  long  tunic,  wearing  a  wreath 
of  lotus  flowers,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  sistrum. 

ISLAM,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  full  sub- 
mission to  God.  It  is  used  by  Mohammedans  to 
designate  their  religion,  and  also  the  whole  body 
of  believers,  or  those  who  accept  the  formula  of 
faith :  "  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Moham- 
med is  his  prophet."  This  formula  or  profes- 
sion of  faith  is  understood  to  include  5  essen- 
tial articles  of  religion  :  i,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  unity  and  of  the  mission  of  Mo- 
hammed; 2,  observance  of  prayer;  3,  almsgiv- 
ing ;  4,  keeping  the  fast  of  Ramadan  ;  5,  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  Sheeahs,  or  adherents 
of  Ali,  who  are  dominant  in  Persia,  add  to  the 
declaration  of  faith  :  "  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God." 
But  the  Soonnees  or  orthodox  Mohammedans, 
who  form  the  majority  of  the  church  of  Islam, 
reject  the  position  thus  assigned  to  Ali.  (See 
Ali  bex  Abu  Taleb.) 

ISLAY,  or  Isla,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  15  ra.  from  the  coast  of  Argyle- 
shire,  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  southern- 
most of  the  Hebrides  ;  length  about  28  m., 
breadth  about  18  m.;  area,  154,000  acres;  pop. 
in  1851,  12,334.  The  surface  of  the  E.  part  is 
hilly,  and  mostly  wooded,  but  the  remainder  is 
generally  level.  Some  of  its  summits  are  1,500 
feet  high.  It  contains  several  small  lakes  and 
rivers,  which  abound  with  salmon  and  trout. 
Loch  Finlaggan,  near  its  centre,  is  about  3  m. 
in  circumference.  In  this  lake  is  an  islet  where 
the  Macdonalds,  "  the  lords  of  the  isles,"  once 
resided,  and  where  the  ruins  of  their  castle  still 
are.  The  climate  is  moist,  but  tolerably  healthy. 
The  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  very  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  staple  manufacture  is  whiskey, 
which  is  of  superior  quality,  and  of  which  over 
200,000  gallons  are  made  yearly.  In  1843  the 
island  was  purchased  as  an  investment  by  the 
late  Mr.  Morison  of  London  for  $2,225,000. 
Chief  town,  Bowmore ;  pop.  about  1,200. 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE.    See  Mauritius. 

ISLE  OF  MAN.     See  Man. 

ISLE  OF  PINES.     See  Pines. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  estuary  of  James  river,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Blackwater ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  9,353,  of  whom  3,395  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  and  divided  between 
swamps,  pine  forests,  and  farming  lands.  The 
soil  is  thin  and  sandy.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  315,699  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  89.713  of 
sweet  potatoes,  3,799  of  wheat,  and  7,904  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  19  churches  and  149  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.     Value  of  real 


estate  in  1856,  $1,365,049,  showing  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent,  since  1850.     Capital,  Sniithfield. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.     See  Wigut. 

ISLINGTON.    See  London. 

ISNARD,  Maximin,  a  French  political  ora- 
tor, born  in  Grasse,  Provence,  Feb.  16,  1751, 
died  there  in  1830.  In  the  legislative  assembly 
in  1791  he  gained  notoriety  for  his  eloquence 
and  boldness,  contributed  to  the  insurrection 
of  Aug.  10,  and  was  reelected  to  the  convention. 
He  then  modified  his  political  views,  joined  the 
Girondists,  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  of  which 
he  became  a  member,  ^Tenuously  opposed  the 
Montagnards,  and,  although  he  consented  to  va- 
cate his  seat  on  June  2,  1793,  could  not  avoid 
ultimate  proscription.  His  Herculean  strength 
enabled  him  to  escape  the  officers  who  came  to 
arrest  him,  and  he  took  refuge  with  a  friend. 
He  reappeared  in  the  assembly  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  In  1796  he  became  a  member  of 
the  council  of  500,  to  which  he  belonged  for  one 
year.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary and  philosophical  pursuits,  and  gradually  be- 
came religious.  Among  his  publications  were  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Proscription  (Vlsnard  (Paris, 
1795),  a  declamatory  but  vivid  picture  of  Ro- 
bespierre's tyranny,  and  a  lyrical  poem  of  some 
merit,  Dithyrarnbe  sur  V immortalite  de  Vdmey 
dedicated  to  Pope  Pius  VII. 

ISOCRATES,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  born 
in  Athens  in  436  B.  C,  died  in  338  B.  C.  His 
father,  Theodorus,  was  a  rich  musical  instru- 
ment maker  of  Athens,  and  gave  his  son  the 
best  education  attainable  in  the  city.  Tisias, 
Gorgias,  Theramenes,  and  Socrates  were  his 
teachers.  His  natural  timidity  and  a  weak 
voice  prevented  him  from  ever  taking  the  part 
of  a  public  orator,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
lecturing  on  rhetoric.  He  first  taught  in  the 
island  of  Chios ;  but  it  is  said  that  his  success 
there  was  not  very  great,  and  that  lie  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  regulating  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  island.  He  then  returned  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  had  100  pupils,  at  a 
charge  of  1,000  drachmae  each.  He  also  de- 
rived a  considerable  revenue  from  writing  ora- 
tions. Plutarch  says  that  Nicocles,  king  of 
Cyprus,  gave  him  20  talents  for  his  oration 
npos  NiKOKXea.  He  was  never  willing  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  and,  when  appointed 
trierarch  in  355,  excused  himself  on  account 
of  illness.  This  refusal,  considering  his  ample 
means,  occasioned  much  ill  will  against  him; 
and  in  352,  from  policy,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, and  although  it  was  the  most  expensive 
office  which  a  private  citizen  could  undertake, 
yet  he  fulfilled  it  with  great  liberality  and 
splendor.  Isocrates  taught  principally  political 
oratory.  The  most  eminent  statesmen,  orators, 
philosophers,  and  historians  of  the  time  were 
educated  in  his  school,  and  he  always  selected 
practical  subjects,  proposing  to  them  chiefly  the 
political  events  of  his  own  time  as  a  study.  His 
orations,  though  written  to  be  delivered  in  his 
school,  were  copied  and  recited  in  all  the  coun- 
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tries  inhabited  by  Greeks.  In  his  Areopagiticus 
he  urges  Athens  to  adopt,  as  her  only  safeguard, 
the  ancient  democracy  of  Solon.  In  his  Pane- 
gyricus  he  is  equally  warm  in  his  exhortations 
to  all  the  Greeks  to  unite  against  the  barbarians. 
In  his  "  Philip,"  an  oration  addressed  to  the 
king  of  Macedon,  he  entreats  the  king  to  unite 
with  the  Greeks,  and  lead  them  against  the 
Persians.  But  Isocrates  was  not  a  practical 
.statesman,  and  he  was  unconsciously  urging 
Philip  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  Grecian  states, 
an  object  which  Philip  was  then  himself  secret- 
ly planning.  His  Panathenaicus,  a  eulogy  on 
Athens,  was  written  when  he  was  94  years 
of  age.  After  the  victory  of  the  Macedonians 
over  his  countrymen  at  Chteronea,  he  was  un- 
willing to  survive  the  destruction  of  their 
liberties,  and  destroyed  himself.  The  writings 
of  Isocrates  were  all  carefully  studied  and  elab- 
orated ;  he  is  said  indeed  to  have  taken  over 
10  years  to  write  his  Panegyricus.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  flowing  elegance  and  mel- 
ody, the  precisely  turned  sentences  and  periods 
making  tho  style  almost  monotonous.  Of  28 
genuine  orations  of  his,  21  have  come  down  to 
us,  8  of  which  were  written  for  judicial  cases, 
and  were  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  foren- 
sic writing.  Beside  these,  there  are  titles  and 
fragments  of  27  others,  and  also  10  letters, 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  not  genuine. 
His  works  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Sadlier,  by  Dinsdale,  and  by  Gillies,  and  also 
into  French,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  best  test 
is  Bekker's. 

ISOMERISM  (Gr.  ttroc,  equal,  and  /utpor, 
part),  a  term  used  in  chemistry  to  express  the 
relation  existing  between  those  substances  which, 
while  they  possess  the  same  ultimate  composi- 
tion, exhibit  essentially  different  chemical  and 
physical  properties.  The  term  isomeric  is  often 
applied  indiscriminately  to  several  classes  of 
bodies  which  will  here  be  separately  consider- 
ed. Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  perhaps  now  to 
be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  elements 
composing  the  dissimilar  substances  are  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  the  same.  Dif- 
ference of  properties  can  here  be  readily  ex- 
plained by  admitting  that  the  elements  of  the 
different  bodies  are  arranged  or  grouped  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  For  example  :  two  chemically 
distinct  compounds  of  mercury,  oxygen,  and 
sulphur  are  known,  each  of  which  contains  in 
100  parts  equal  quantities  of  these  several  ingre- 
dients, viz. :  of  mercury  80.65,  of  sulphur  6.45, 
and  of  oxygen  12.90  parts.  Both  have  there- 
fore the  empirical  formula  Hga  SOi.  From  the 
manner  in  which  they  comport  themselves  to- 
ward other  substances,  however,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  one  must  be  regarded  as  basic 
sulphite  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  the  ra- 
tional formula  of  which  is  (HgO)2,  S03 ;  the 
other  a  sulphate  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury,  of 
which  the  rational  formula  is  Hg4  O,  S03.  Sim- 
ilar instances  abound,  especially  among  organic 
bodies.  Thus  both  formiate  of  ethyle  and  acetate 
of  methyle — very  different  substances — have  the 


ultimate  composition  expressed  by  the  formula 
Cs  H8  0«.  They  are  however  proximately  com- 
posed of 


Formic  acid C3  H    03 

Oxide  of  ethyle C«  H»  O 


Acetic  acid Ct  Hj  Ot 

Oxide  of  methyle . .  C3  H 3  O 

C,  H,  04  |  c7h,04 

That  such  compounds  really  contain  different 
proximate  constituents  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they  afford  different  products  when  decom- 
posed under  similar  conditions.  Hence  they  are 
regarded  as  distinct  chemical  substances,  and 
not  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  body. 
The  different  grouping  of  the  elements  of  these 
compounds  has  been  compared  to  that  of  letters 
in  words  like  ate,  eat,  tin.  Are.,  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  en- 
tirely dependent.  All  bodies  which  are  thus 
isomeric  with  each  other,  all  that  have  abso- 
lutely the  same  ultimate  composition,  must  of 
course  possess  identical  equivalent  weights. 
Such  substances  are  often  called  metameric  (Gr. 
/irra,  indicating  change  or  alteration),  in  con- 
tradistinction to  polymeric  substances  (Gr. 
noXvs,  many),  which  are  composed  of  similar 
elements  united  in  the  same  relative  proportion 
in  each  case,  but  in  different  absolute  quantities ; 
the  equivalent  weights  in  which  these  sub- 
stances combine  with  other  bodies  being  unlike. 
This  distinguishes  them  from  members  of  the 
preceding  class,  in  which  both  the  relative  and 
absolute  number  of  equivalents  are  the  same. 
Very  many  polymeric  substances  are  known, 
whole  series  of  organic  compounds  being  formed 
of  them.  As  an  example,  olefiant  gas  and  cetene 
both  contain  85. 7  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  14.3 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  If  nothing  were  known 
of  their  chemical  comportment,  the  empirical 
formula  CH  would  be  applicable  to  both  ;  but  by 
studying  their  properties  it  has  been  found  that 
4C  and  4H  have  united  to  form  olefiant  gas,  the 
rational  formula  of  which  is  therefore  C<  H4  and 
its  combining  equivalent  2S  ;  while  32C  and 
32H  have  united  to  form  cetene,  which  has  con- 
sequently the  rational  formula  C33  H3-,  and  the 
equivalent  number  224.  Between  these  two 
bodies  there  are  14  others  polymeric  with  them 
and  with  each  other.  Differences  like  this  have 
been  compared  to  those  between  words  like  ma, 
mamma,  tar,  tartar,  kc,  which  contain  the 
same  letters  arranged  in  the  same  way,  but  in 
different  quantities.  The  arrangement  of  the 
elements  in  polymeric  substances  is  not  however 
of  necessity  the  same  ;  thus,  the  ether  of  wood 
spirit  is  polymeric  with  common  alcohol ;  yet 
the  rational  formula  of  the  former  is  d  H3  O  ; 
of  the  latter,  C4  H3  O,  HO. — Until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion 
among  chemists  that  bodies  of  similar  composi- 
tion must  of  necessity  possess  similar  properties. 
Any  observations  tending  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  correctness  of  this  belief  were  considered 
erroneous.  Even  the  discovery,  by  "Wohler  and 
Liebig,  that  cyanic  and  fulminic  acids  are  of 
like  percentage  composition  although  they  pos- 
sess very  different  properties,  was  attributed  to 
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errors  of  observation,  and  generally  discredited. 
Faraday's  investigation  of  several  isomeric  hy- 
drocarbons in  1825  first  proved  the  fallacy  of 
this,  supposed  law.  Its  exceptions,  being  now 
more  carefully  observed,  were  found  to  be  very 
numerous.  In  1830  Berzelius  proposed  that 
they  should  be  classified  as  isomeric  substances. 
It  was  however  soon  perceived  that  the  doc- 
trine of  isomerism  could  not  with  propriety  be 
employed  to  explain  the  cause  of  all  the  differ- 
ences which  had  been  observed ;  least  of  all,  to 
explain  those  which  occur  among  the  elements 
themselves — bodies  which,  from  his  inability  to 
decompose  them,  the  chemist  is  forced  to  regard 
as  simple.  In  1840  Berzelius  suggested  that 
these  peculiarities  might  depend  upon  some  ab- 
solute difference  of  quality  in  the  different  varie- 
ties of  a  substance,  and  not  upon  any  dissimi- 
larity in  the  arrangement  or  number  of  its 
molecules.  He  proposed  the  term  allotropism 
(Gr.  aWorponos,  of  a  different  nature)  to  express 
this  idea,  which  has  ever  since  steadily  gained 
favor,  although  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  immutability  of  matter,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  on  which  the  chemistry  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  was  based.  Allo- 
tropism is  of  special  interest  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  most  common  and  best  known 
elements  may  occur  in  two  or  more  allotropic 
states.  Thus,  pure  charcoal  (lampblack),  gra- 
phite, and  the  diamond  are  essentially  identical 
chemical  substances.  They  differ  widely  from 
each  other,  it  is  true,  not  only  in  their  physical 
properties,  but  also  in  their  chemical  behavior 
toward  other  bodies.  They  can  however  be 
mutually  converted  into  each  other,  excepting 
our  inability  to  make  artificial  diamonds;  the 
equivalent  weight  in  which  they  unite  with 
other  substances  is  always  the  same;*  and  as 
a  general  rule,  to  which  however  many  excep- 
tions may  yet  be  found,  the  bodies  formed  by 
such  combination  exhibit  identical  properties. 
It  is  admitted  therefore  that  they  are  mere 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  chemical  sub- 
stance, carbon.  Again,  the  element  phosphorus, 
as  it  commonly  occurs,  is  a  soft,  waxy,  yellow- 
ish white,  exceedingly  inflammable,  and  very 
poisonous  substance,  with  a  strong  odor  and 
taste,  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  readily  soluble 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  may  easily  be  trans- 
formed, however,  into  another  allotropic  state, 
in  which  it  is  of  a  dark  red,  nearly  black,  color ; 
is  hard  and  brittle,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  and, 
so  far  as  is  known,  of  poisonous  properties  ;  is 
not  luminous,  and  is  completely  insoluble  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  differs  moreover  from 
ordinary  phosphorus  in  specific  gravity,  and  en- 
tirely in  its  affinity  for  other  substances.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  known  that  it  is  itself  combusti- 
ble ;  for  it  may  be  heated  without  undergoing 
change  to  about  500°  F.,  at  which  temperature 
it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary  phosphorus. 
These  two  conditions  of  phosphorus  are  so  ut- 

*  Eecent  experiments  of  Brodie  ("Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society  of  London,"  Oct.  1S59,  page  261)  cast 
serious  doubt  upon  this  commonly  received  notion. 


terly  unlike  in  all  their  properties,  excepting 
the  weight  of  their  equivalent,  that  were  it  not 
in  the  power  of  chemists  to  prove  their  iden- 
tity by  converting  them  one  into  the  other,  they 
would  without  hesitation  be  considered  distinct 
elements.  Similar  instances  occur  among  gases. 
For  example,  ordinary  oxygen  gas  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  allotropic  modification  called 
ozone,  which  possesses  properties  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  original  oxygen.  Chlo- 
rine gas  also,  according  to  Prof.  J.  "W.  Draper 
of  New  York,  after  exposure  to  strong  sunlight, 
possesses  the  power  of  combining  with  hydro- 
gen even  in  the  dark,  and  exhibits  other  prop- 
erties unlike  those  of  chlorine  which  has  been 
kept  from  the  light.  Several  other  elements  are 
known  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  two  or  more 
allotropic  states ;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
compound  bodies  occur  under  different  modi- 
fications, which,  it  is  not  unlikely,  may  yet  be 
found  to  depend  upon  the  allotropism  of  one  or 
more  of  their  elements.  Indeed,  these  instances 
are  so  common  that  some  chemists  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  ele- 
ments may  exist  in  distinct  allotropic  states.  It 
has  not  as  yet,  however,  been  well  ascertained  to 
how  great  an  extent  the  peculiar  state  of  an  ele- 
ment can  influence  the  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds it  may  form  by  uniting  with  other  bodies. 
Schonbein,  the  discoverer  of  ozone,  is  confident 
that  it  exists,  as  such,  chemically  combined  in 
several  oxides.  Other  chemists  have  referred 
the  dissimilar  varieties  of  certain  compounds  of 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  &c,  to  the  allotropism  of 
their  elements.  Berzelius  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  the  different  states  of  sulphide  of  mercury, 
iodide  of  mercury,  &c,  were  probably  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  similar  cause.  Recently,  Berthe- 
lot  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  allotropic 
modifications  of  sulphur  are  intimately  connect- 
ed with,  if  not  directly  dependent  upon,  the 
electrical  relation  which  this  substance  bears  to 
the  elements  with  which  it  is  or  has  been  united. 
When  separated,  by  agents  which  are  without 
action  upon  it,  from  those  compounds  in  which 
it  acts  as  an  electro-positive  body,  as  in  sul- 
phurous acid,  it  is  amorphous  and  insoluble 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  other  neutral  sol- 
vents. On  the  contrary,  when  obtained  from 
compounds  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of  an 
electro-negative  element,  as  in  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, it  is  susceptible  of  crystallization,  and 
is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  &c.  Berthe- 
lot  also  states  that  the  modifications  of  selenium 
exhibit  a  similar  comportment,  and  has  suggest- 
ed that  the  different  states  of  phosphorus  may 
in  like  manner  represent  respectively  electro- 
negative (ordinary  phosphorus)  and  electro- 
positive (red  phosphorus)  conditions.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  these  views,  which 
are  of  prime  importance  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  theory  of  substitutions,  are  almost  identi- 
cally the  same  with  those  concerning  chlorine 
published  some  years  since  by  Prof.  Draper. 
Although  the  correctness  of  the  observations  of 
both  these  chemists  has  been  called  in  question 
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by  other  observers,  it  cannot  as  yet  be  admitted 
that  their  views  have  been  disproved  ;  they  still 
deserve  the  most  careful  consideration.  The 
apparent  relation  between  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  allotropism  and  those  exhibited  by 
substances  when  in  the  so  called  nascent  state 
(a  phrase  used  in  reference  to  the  well  es- 
tablished fact  that  many  bodies  can  be  made 
to  combine  with  other  substances  with  much 
greater  facility  at  the  instant  when  they  es- 
cape from  some  of  their  combinations  than  at 
any  other  time)  has  been  remarked  by  several 
chemists.  Intimately  connected  with  this  view 
is  the  theory  of  chemical  polarity  advanced  by 
Brodie  ("  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1850,  p. 
759),  who  assumes  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions— as  at  the  moment  when  a  body  enters 
into  combination — a  chemical  difference  exists 
between  the  particles  of  which  the  body  is 
composed ;  so  that  these  particles  are  to  one 
another  in  a  peculiar  relation  which  is  express- 
ed by  the  terms  positive  and  negative  (+  and 
— ).  Several  of  the  phenomena  of  allotropism 
may  be  explained  by  this  theory.  Thus,  ozone 
may  be  regarded  as  polarized  (active)  oxygen, 
while  ordinary  oxygen  is  that  in  which  the 
positive  and  negative  particles  are  combined, 
and  in  the  quiescent  state.  In  like  manner  or- 
dinary white  and  red  phosphorus  represent  re- 
spectively polarized  and  indifferent  conditions. 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  different  allo- 
flropic  states  of  a  substance  as  if  each  were 
something  absolute,  and  not  liable  to  any  varia- 
tion. But  there  are  numerous  facts  which  go 
to  prove  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  allotrop- 
ic  conditions  of  several  bodies  are  themselves 
subject  to  certain  variations.  In  support  of 
this  view  may  be  instanced  the  great  diversity 
of  properties  exhibited  by  different  specimens 
of  graphite  and  the  various  kinds  of  coke  allied 
to  it,  or  by  the  different  sorts  of  sulphur. — In 
.  addition  to  the  several  classes  of  phenomena 
already  alluded  to,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
are  strongly  marked,  there  is  another  class  of 
analogous  facts  which  deserves  mention.  Many 
well  known  substances  exhibit  differences  in 
hardness,  color,  specific  gravity,  solubility,  &c, 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  been  produced.  Thus,  carbonate  of  lime, 
when  precipitated  from  a  cold  solution  of  a  salt 
of  lime,  is  readily  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  in  the  form  of  marble  it  is  scarcely 
at  all  soluble  in  this  menstruum.  Red  oxide 
of  mercury,  which  has  been  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation in  the  wet  way,  is  decomposed  with 
much  greater  facility  when  heated  than  that 
obtained  by  exposing  nitrate  of  mercury  to  a 
high  temperature.  These  differences,  though 
subject  to  considerable  variations,  are  rarely 
strongly  marked.  Since  they  do  not  affect  to 
any  great  extent  the  chemical  behavior  of  the 
substance,  they  are  not  classed  as  allotropic 
conditions,  but  are  supposed  to  depend  upon 
different  states  of  aggregation  of  the  substance. 


Some  of  these  variations  are  probably  more  in- 
timately connected  with  allotropism  than  has 
heretofore  been  admitted ;  thus,  the  dissimilar 
properties  exhibited  by  different  specimens  of 
silicic  acid  would  now  be  attributed  by  most 
chemists  to  the  known  allotropism  of  its  com- 
ponents. But  most  differences  of  this  sort  are 
so  slight  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
dependent  upon  allotropism ;  they  seem  rather 
to  be  allied  to  those  variations  to  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  even  the  allotropic  conditions  of 
substances  are  themselves  liable.  It  would  ap- 
pear indeed  as  if  every  substance,  as  well  as 
each  of  its  allotropic  conditions,  must  have  a 
point  of  maximum  activity,  at  which  point  its 
properties  are  normal,  subject  however,  like 
every  thing  else  in  nature,  to  perturbations  by 
which  its  peculiar  properties  may  be  somewhat 
changed.  In  compound  bodies  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  allotropism  and 
isomerism  properly  so  called  ;  indeed,  both  may 
occur  at  once,  i.  c,  both  the  arrangement  and 
quality  of  the  elements  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances of  the  same  ultimate  composition  may 
be  unlike.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of  bodies  to 
which  the  general  term  isomeric  is  still  applied, 
some  of  which  may  be  allotropic,  while  many 
are  probably  polymeric.  As  examples  may  be 
mentioned  the  numerous  metallic  oxides  which 
undergo  changes  when  heated.  The  very  re- 
markable circumstance  noticed  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  these  bodies  while  undergoing  change 
give  off  a  quantity  of  heat  which  they  must  have 
previously  possessed  in  a  combined  or  latent 
form,  has  led  some  chemists  to  seek  for  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  phenomena  of  allotropism 
by  assuming  that  heat  is  a  material  constituent 
of  substances,  capable  of  modifying  their  prop- 
erties according  as  it  is  combined  with  them  in 
greater  or  less  quantity.  This  is  however  en- 
tirely matter  of  conjecture,  and,  in  view  of  our 
limited  knowledge  respecting  the  true  nature 
of  heat,  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Nor  has  the 
direct  influence  of  heat  been  proved  in  all  the 
cases  of  allotropism  which  have  been  studied. 
That  it  is  nevertheless  intimately  connected 
in  some  way  with  these  phenomena  is  evident. 
This  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  changes 
which  heat  is  known  to  effect  in  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  matter ;  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gas- 
eous forms,  which  all  substances  are  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  assuming,  being  unquestionably 
dependent  upon  the  temperature  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  These  conditions  must  not  how- 
ever become  confounded  with  those  dependent 
on  allotropism,  which  are  essentially  different. 
Other  chemists  have  regarded  allotropic  modi- 
fications as  dependent  upon  different  states  of 
aggregation  of  the  hypothetical  atoms  of  which, 
as  they  suppose,  all  bodies  are  formed.  In  their 
eyes,  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  charcoal  de- 
pend upon  its  amorphous  state ;  those  of  the 
diamond  are  different  because  it  is  crystalline, 
and  those  of  graphite  unlike  those  of  the  dia- 
mond because  its  crystals  belong  to  another 
system.     They  would  call  the  ordinary  state  of 
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phosphorus  crystalline,  the  other  condition 
amorphous,  and  refer  all  differences  of  proper- 
ties to  this  difference  of  form.  Diversity  of 
crystalline  structure,  or  its  entire  absence,  is 
however  evidently  only  one  of  the  many  differ- 
ences of  properties  incidental  to  allotropism ; 
in  many  cases  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  latter,  by  no  means  as  its  cause. 
At  all  events,  the  cases  of  allotropism  -which 
occur  among  gases  cannot  be  explained  by  this 
theory.  Others,  without  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  crystalline  form,  have  supposed  that  all 
cases  of  isomerism,  taken  in  its  widest  meaning, 
depend  upon  variations  in  the  grouping  of  the 
molecules  of  bodies.  They  even  refer  the  in- 
stances which  have  here  been  classed  under  al- 
lotropism to  differences  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  particles  of  matter  of  which  the  elements 
themselves  are  composed.  But  few,  however, 
now  hold  this  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  allotrop- 
ism being  generally  admitted.  Although  the 
mere  term  allotropism  conveys  no  definite  idea 
of  the  different  conditions  of  matter  which  it 
indicates,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  more 
than  a  convenient  name  for  a  class  of  phenome- 
na as  yet  inexplicable,  the  fact  which  it  denotes 
— that  an  element  can  exhibit  the  properties 
of  two  different  substances — is  of  preeminent 
importance.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  greatest  chemical  discov- 
ery which  has  been  made  for  years.  Indeed, 
several  important  theories  in  this  science  have 
been  materially  changed  by  its  recognition. 

ISOMETRIC  PROJECTION  (Gr.  t(rof,  equal, 
and  perpov,  measure),  a  species  of  drawing,  used 
chiefly  by  engineers,  in  which  the  perspective 
plane  of  the  paper  must  be  imagined  as  making 
equal  angles  with  the  three  principal  dimensions 
of  the  figure,  and  the  eye  at  an  infinite  distance. 
Thus  lines  in  the  three  principal  directions  will 
be  drawn  on  the  same  scale,  and  that  scale  the 
6ame  for  all  parts  of  each  line. 

ISOMORPHISM  (Gr.  «roS,  equal,  and  p-op^ 
form),  in  chemistry,  the  property  possessed  by 
certain  bodies,  either  elements,  bases,  or  acids, 
of  replacing  each  other  in  compounds  without 
causing  in  these  an  essential  change  of  crystal- 
line form.  The  bodies  that  thus  replace  each 
other  possess  themselves  similar  forms,  and  are 
Baid  to  be  isomorphous.  Familiar  examples  of 
this  mutual  replacement  in  minerals  are  of  the 
protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
possess  this  relation  toward  each  other;  also 
arsenic  and  phosphorus,  and  the  acids  of  these 
elements. 

ISOTHERMALS,  or  Isothermal  Li>'es  (Gr. 
tcrof,  equal,  and  dtpniii  beat),  lines  drawn  upon 
the  map  of  the  world,  connecting  points  of  the 
same  mean  temperature — a  method  of  repre- 
senting to  the  eye  the  belts  that  possess  the 
same  amount  of  heat  or  cold,  either  at  certain 
seasons  or  throughout  the  year.  Humboldt  first 
explained  these  lines  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Memoir cs  de  la  societe  cPArcueil,  a  translation 
of  which  appeared  in  the  3d  volume  of  the 


"Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal"  (1820),  and 
in  1848  he  published  with  Dove  a  map  of  the 
world  upon  which  these  lines  were  constructed. 
Lines  along  the  points  of  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture he  called  isothermals;  those  along  the 
points  of  mean  summer  temperature,  isotherals 
(Gr.  depos,  summer) ;  and  those  along  the  points 
of  mean  winter  temperature,  isochimenals  (Gr. 
xapuv,  winter).  The  singular  results  exhibited 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  philosophers, 
and  the  subject  has  been  further  elucidated  by 
the  researches  of  Kamtz  and  Berghaus  in  Eu- 
rope, and  of  various  observers  in  the  United 
States.  Maps  containing  these  lines  for  the 
whole  year,  and  for  the  months  of  January  and 
July,  may  conveniently  be  consulted  in  Nichols's 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences."  They 
are  from  Dove's  more  complete  maps  made  for 
every  month.  By  these  lines  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  divided  into  zones,  and  those  of  corre- 
sponding temperatures  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor are  known  as  isothermal  zones.  The  lines 
exhibit  in  a  most  striking  manner  how  little 
dependent  localities  are  upon  their  relative  dis- 
tances from  the  equator  for  the  temperature  of 
their  climates.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  winter  season  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  was  perceived  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  western  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
cold  was  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  regions 
lying  from  15°  to  20°  further  N.  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  same  ocean.  The  same  thing  is 
still  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  mean 
winter  temperature  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  38£°, 
and  of  Kasan  in  the  same  latitude  in  ishe  east 
of  Russia,  which  is  only  2°.  But  when  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  these  two  places  is 
compared,  the  difference  is  reduced  to  only  10°, 
that  of  Edinburgh  being  48°,  and  that  of  Kasan 
about  38°.  The  lines  of  different  seasons  are 
thus  seen  to  be  no  more  parallel  with  each 
other  than  any  of  them  are  with  the  lines  of 
latitude.  For  all  seasons  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere they  are  greatly  contorted,  while  over 
the  more  oceanic  southern  hemisphere  they 
pass  more  regularly  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction. 
The  irregular  distribution  of  land  and  water  is 
the  chief  cause  of  these  irregularities  of  tempera- 
ture. Large  bodies  of  the  former  in  the  polar 
regions,  or  lakes  and  seas  that  are  covered  dur- 
ing the  winter  with  ice,  send  a  chilly  influence 
over  adjoining  countries,  which  spreads  far  into 
low  latitudes;  while  oceanic  currents  flowing 
from  equatorial  regions  carry  with  them  into 
arctic  latitudes  a  mild  temperature,  and  render 
countries  inhabitable,  and  even  comfortable, 
which,  situated  so  near  the  poles,  would  under 
other  circumstances  be  buried  in  perpetual  ice 
and  snow.  So  in  tropical  climates  high  moun- 
tainous tracts,  reaching  to  elevations  above  the 
6now  lines,  chill  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  temper  the  climate  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries ;  while  low  sandy  deserts  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes reflect  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  and  give 
the  maximum  of  atmospheric  temperature. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  as 
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observed  by*  Griffiths,  during  the  land  winds 
the  thermometer  lias  beeu  seen  to  rise  to  132°  in 
the  shade  and  to  156°  in  the  sun  ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  isothermal  lines  of  July  circle  around 
the  interior  portions  of  Africa,  marking  a  mean 
temperature  for  that  month  of  90£°. 

ISPAHAN  (anc.  Aspadana),  a  city  of  Per- 
sia, of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital,  situ- 
ated in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  210  m.  S. 
from  Teheran,  in  lat.  32°  39'  34"  N,  long.  51° 
44'  45"  E. ;  pop.  variously  estimated  by  Euro- 
pean travellers  at  from  60,000  to  200,000,  the 
latter  number  being  probably  nearest  the  truth. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  plain  watered 
by  the  river  Zendarood,  which  is  here  600  feet 
wide.  For  miles  around  the  city  stretch  groves, 
orchards,  corn  fields,  vineyards,  and  shady  ave- 
nues, interspersed  with  the  ruins  of  deserted 
towns  and  palaces.  On  approaching  the  city 
from  the  south,  travellers  cross  the  river  by 
three  beautiful  and  massive  bridges,  which  lead 
into  spacious  gardens  watered  by  canals,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  pleasure  houses.  A 
broad  shaded  avenue  terminates  in  the  great 
bazaar  of  Shah  Abbas,  an  enormous  length  of 
building  vaulted  above  to  exclude  heat  but  ad- 
mit air  and  light.  Hundreds  of  unoccupied 
shops  line  the  sides  of  this  once  crowded  mart 
of  commerce,  after  traversing  which  for  nearly 
two  miles  the  traveller  enters  the  great  square 
of  Ispahan,  the  magnificent  Maidan  Shah,  an 
oblong  open  space  2,600  feet  in  length  and  700 
in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  upward  of  40  acres. 
In  the  centre  of  two  sides  of  this  square  are 
superb  mosques,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  other 
sides  are  great  gates  leading  to  the  bazaars  and 
to  the  royal  mosque.  Around  the  rest  of  the 
square  arc  stately  edifices  of  uniform  architec- 
ture, once  used  as  apartments  for  the  nobility 
and  officers  of  the  Persian  court,  but  now  ruin- 
ous and  desolate.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  city 
is  an  extensive  pleasure  ground,  called  the 
Chahar  Bagh,  consisting  of  8  gardens,  or  "par- 
adises," as  they  were  termed  by  the  ancient 
Persians,  watered  by  canals,  basins,  and  foun- 
tains, adorned  with  palaces,  and  enclosed  by  lofty 
walls.  The  most  sumptuous  of  these  palaces 
is  the  Ghehel Sitton,  or  "Forty  Columns."  The 
columns  from  which  the  name  is  derived  are  in 
the  principal  hall,  and  are  inlaid  with  mirrors 
so  as  to  resemble  pillars  of  glass.  The  walls 
and  roof  are  decorated  with  the  same  fragile 
materia],  interspersed  with  flowers  of  gold,  the 
whole  done  with  much  tas'te,  and  so  as  to  con- 
vey an  impression  of  great  magnificence.  Be- 
hind this  hall  are  many  fine  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  embellished  with  large  paintings  by 
native  artists,  representing  the  achievements  of 
Nadir  Shah  and  other  Persian  conquerors.  Ispa- 
han is  distinguished  even  at  the  present  day  for 
the  excellence  of  its  manufactures,  which  con- 
sist of  all  kinds  of  woven  fabrics,  from  the  most 
costly  gold  brocade  to  the  most  ordinary  calico 
or  coarse  cotton;  of  gold  and  silver  trinkets, 
paper,  pen  cases,  ornamental  book  covers,  fire- 
arms, swords,  glass,  and  earthenware.    These 


goods  are  sent  to  nearly  all  parts  of  Asia,  Ispa- 
han being  a  central  emporium  on  the  great  line 
of  traffic  between  Afghanistan,  India,  and  Chi- 
na on  the  east,  and  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  west.  The  wine  of  Ispahan 
is  thought  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Shiraz. 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  educated,  so  that 
almost  every  one  can  read  and  write,  and  even 
the  shopkeepers  and  artisans  are  familiar  with 
the  works  of  the  principal  Persian  poets.  The 
merchants,  who  form  a  distinct  class,  are  shrewd 
and  enterprising,  live  in  luxurious  style  in  houses 
externally  shabby,  and  many  of  them  carry  on 
business  with  large  capitals,  and  on  a  scale  that 
enables  them  to  affect  prices  even  in  the  mar- 
kets of  India.— On  the  S.  side  of  the  Zendarood 
is  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Julfa,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Ispahan  by  a  bridge  1,000  feet  long, 
of  34  arches.  It  was  founded  about  1603  by 
Shall  Abbas,  who  transported  to  it  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Armenian  town  of  Julfa  on  the 
Araxes,  and  gave  them  full  toleration  for  their 
religion,  and  valuable  privileges  as  merchants. 
This  colony  prospered  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  once  contained  30,000  people  and  24 
churches.  It  is  now  greatly  decayed,  and  has 
not  more  than  3,000  inhabitants. — Ispahan  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  and  is  mentioned  by  his- 
torians as  early  as  the  3d  century.  By  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of 
their  Persian  provinces.  Tamerlane  captured  it 
in  1387,  massacred  70,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  nearly  ruined  the  city.  It  recovered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  the 
favorite  abode  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Sooffee 
dynasty.  In  the  height  of  its  prosperity  it  was 
visited  in  1673  by  the  French  traveller  Chardin, 
who  resided  there  4  years,  and  who  describes 
it  as  a  great  city  24  miles  in  circuit,  with  160 
mosques,  48  colleges,  1,800  caravansaries,  273 
public  baths,  and  a  population  of  600,000.  Other 
authors  state  the  population  at  1,100,000.  But 
in  1722  it  was  taken  by  the  Afghans  after  a 
siege  of  8  months,  and  its  buildings  defaced  and 
people  massacred  in  frightful  numbers.  This 
catastrophe  nearly  destroyed  the  city.  The  seat 
of  government  was  removed  first  to  Shiraz,  and 
afterward  to  Teheran,  and  for  a  century  Ispahan 
was  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  has 
been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  30  years, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Mohammed  Hussein 
Khan,  who  was  for  a  long  time  its  governor. 
Still,  the  traveller  rides  for  miles  through  desert- 
ed streets,  ruined  buildings,  and  silent  squares. 

ISRAEL.     See  Jacob. 

ISRAELITES.    See  Hebrews. 

ISSAQUENA,  a  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Mississippi  river  and  S.  E.  by  the  Yazoo, 
which  is  navigable  by  steamboats;  area,  965  sq. 
in.;  pop.  in  1850,  4,478,  of  whom  4,105  were 
slaves.  It  is  drained  by  Sunflower  river,  and 
has  a  low  and  level  surface,  portions  of  which 
are  often  inundated.  The  soil  is  rich.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  143,130  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  18,595  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,461 
bales  of  cotton.    Capital,  Tallula. 
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ISSUE.  I.  In  law,  used  in  deeds  and  -wills 
to  signify  descendants.  When  employed  in  a 
deed,  the  term  has  a  definite  meaning.  It  is  al- 
ways construed  to  be  a  word  of  purchase,  des- 
ignating persons  in  being,  and  vesting  in  each 
of  them  an  original  interest.  It  cannot  be  a 
-word  of  limitation,  for  that  would  confer  on  is- 
sue, whether  in  being  or  not,  derivative  interests 
devolved  upon  them  through  descent  from  the 
original  taker ;  and  such  estates  of  inheritance 
can  be  created  in  deeds  only  by  the  word  heirs. 
"We  have  used  the  word  purchase  in  its  technical 
sense.  In  law,  all  estates  are  acquired  either 
by  purchase  or  by  descent ;  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  all  estates  not  acquired  by  descent, 
or  by  inheritance,  are  acquired  by  purchase.— 
The  construction  of  the  word  issue  in  wills  has 
involved  much  uncertainty  and  difficulty  ;  for  it 
is  a  term  of  the  most  extensive  import.  It  may 
embrace  all  descendants  to  the  remotest  degree ; 
or  may  be  limited  to  immediate  descendants,  or 
confined  to  some  particular  class  of  descendants 
living  at  a  given  time.  Of  the  rules  of  construc- 
tion established  by  the  discussion  of  this  perhaps 
most  vexed  question  in  the  whole  range  of  legal 
learning,  it  must  suffice  to  state  only  the  most 
general.  In  a  will,  issue  may  be  regarded  as  a 
word  either  of  limitation  or  of  purchase.  If 
real  estate  be  devised  either  directly  to,  or  by 
way  of  executed  trust  for.  a  "  person  and  his 
issue,*'  the  word  is  here  taken  to  be  one  of 
limitation;  and.  as  synonymous  with  heirs  of 
the  body,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  interchange- 
ably used  in  the  statute  ie  doni\  it  confers  on 
the  devisee  an  estate  tail.  Yet  if  it  clearly  ap- 
pear from  any  expressions  in  the  -will  that  the 
testator  did  not  intend  to  give  such  an  estate, 
or  that  by  issue  he  meant  children,  or  any  par- 
ticular class  of  descendants,  then  the  word  will 
be  construed  as  a  word  of  purchase ;  and  it  will 
then  comprise  all  who  can  claim  as  descendants 
from  him  to  whose  issue  the  bequest  is  made. — 
The  different  phrases  which  express  default  of 
issue  have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent  and 
very  nice  construction.  The  failure  of  issue 
may  be  -what  is  called  a  definite  failure,  when 
the  will  fixes  a  definite  time  for  such  failure,  as 
if  the  devisee  die  "without  issue  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death ;"  or  it  may  be  indefinite, 
when  no  period  is  fixed,  but  the  contingency 
continues  so  long  as  the  devisee  has  any  de- 
scendants. A  limitation  over  after  a  definite 
failure  of  issue  is  good ;  but  not  upon  an  inde- 
finite failure,  for  the  contingency  is  too  remote. 
In  the  case  therefore  of  a  devise  to  A  in  fee, 
with  remainder  to  another  upon  A's  death  with- 
out issue,  the  limitation  over  is  void,  and  A's 
estate  in  fee  is  reduced  to  an  estate  tail.  This 
is  the  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  though 
in  the  United  States  the  courts  seek  to  evade  its 
authority,  and  often  avail  themselves  of  slight 
circumstances  to  support  the  executory  devise. 
They  have  done  so  when  the  limitation  was  to 
the  brother  of  A  if  the  latter  died  without  chil- 
dren; or  to  "survivors"  when  either  of  several 
devisees  should  die  M  without  issue  alive,"  or 


"  without  lawful  issue."  In  many  of  the  states 
much  of  the  difficulty  is  obviated  by  express 
statutory  enactments.  Thus  in  Xew  York  it  is 
declared  that  when  a  remainder  shall  be  limited 
to  take  effect  on  the  death  of  any  person  with- 
out heirs,  or  heirs  of  his  body,  or  -without  issue, 
the  words  heirs  or  issue  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  heirs  or  issue  living  at  the  death  of  the 
person  named  as  ancestor.  The  New  York 
statutes  abolish  all  distinctions  between  real 
and  personal  property  in  respect  to  contingent 
interests.  The  American  cases  generally  follow 
the  English  common  law  rule  in  regard  to  limita- 
tions over  upon  the  bequest  of  chattels  ;  and,  by 
confining  the  expression  '■  without  issue"'  to  issue 
living  at  the  death  of  the  first  taker,  support  ex- 
ecutory devises.  II.  In  pleading,  the  point  or 
matter  in  cnntest  between  the  parties  to  a  suit. 
"When  in  the  course  of  their  alternate  pleadings 
the  parties  have  reached  a  specific  matter  which 
one  of  them  affirms  but  the  other  denies,  they 
are  said  to  be  at  issue,  or,  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  ad  exitum,  or  at  the  end  of 
their  pleadings.  An  issue  may  be  either  of  law 
or  of  fact.  When  a  defendant  demurs  to  the 
plaintiff's  allegation,  that  is,  denies  its  sufficiency 
as  matter  of  law  to  support  the  plaintiffs  ac- 
tion, he  is  said  to  tender  an  issue  in  law,  and 
the  other  party  is  compelled  to  accept  it.  But 
if  the  defendant  traverse  the  plaintiffs  fact  and 
propose  to  refer  the  matter  disputed  to  some 
mode  of  trial,  he  tenders  an  issue  of  fact.  The 
plaintiff  may  demur  to  the  traverse  or  may  join 
issue :  indeed,  he  must  do  so  when  the  issue  is 
well  tendered.  An  issue  of  fact  is  properly 
framed  upon  a  direct  negation  or  denial  of  an 
averment.  Two  affirmatives  therefore  do  not 
make  a  good  issue.  For  example,  defendant 
pleads  that  A  died  seized  in  fee,  and  plaintiff 
replies  that  he  died  seized  in  tail.  This  is  not 
good  pleading,  because  the  former  allegation  is 
not  directly  traversed,  but  is  only  argumenta- 
tively  denied.  Yet  it  is  said  two  affirmatives 
may  suffice  when  they  are  so  contrary  to  each 
other  that  one  of  necessity  denies  the  other. 
For  similar  reasons  the  issue  must  not  rest  on 
two  negatives.  As  it  is  the  object  of  the  plead- 
ings to  reach  the  precise  and  essential  subject 
for  decision,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  they 
should  develop  some  matter  either  of  law  or 
fact  which,  when  decided,  shall  dispose  of  the 
whole  controversy.  They  must  therefore  be 
directed  not  merely  to  the  production  of  an 
issue,  but  to  the  production  of  one  which  is 
material.  For  issue  joined  upon  an  immaterial 
point,  that  is,  a  point  not  decisive  of  the  right 
of  the  case,  is  fatally  defective,  and  judgment 
upon  any  verdict  found  will  be  arrested  by  the 
court.  Further,  as  in  respect  to  any  single  sub- 
ject of  suit  the  decision  of  one  material  point 
may  decide  the  action,  it  has  become  a  rule  that 
the  pleadings  shall  tend  not  only  to  materiality, 
but  also  to  singleness  in  the  issue;  in  other 
words,  no  plea  may  allege  several  distinct  mat- 
ters, when  any  one  of  these  would  singly  sup- 
port the  action.    Finally,  this  single  material 
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issue  must  be  so  particular  in  its  character  as 
to  point  out  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  matter 
in  controversy.  Upon  the  declaration  the  par- 
ties may  join  general  or  special  issue ;  issues 
joined  on  later  pleadings  in  the  suit  are  called 
simply  issues  without  other  description.  The 
general  issue  denies  all  the  material  allegations 
in  the  declaration,  or  rather  it  enables  the  de- 
fendant to  demand  proof  of  all  of  them.  A 
special  issue,  properly  speaking,  is  the  denial  of 
one  of  several  substantive  facts,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  right  of  action.  A  traverse  of 
one  essential  point  is  plainly  as  complete  a  de- 
nial of  the  plaintiff's  right  of  recovery,  as  the 
traverse  of  his  whole  declaration  by  a  general 
issue  could  be.  In  practice  the  defendant  has 
been  allowed,  upon  the  general  issue,  in  many 
actions,  not  only  to  deny  the  material  facts  of 
the  plaintiff's  declaration,  but  also  to  put  in 
particular  matters  of  defence,  which  in  strict- 
ness ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
special  plea.  In  England  the  abuses  which  grew 
up  through  this  perversion  of  the  general  issue 
were  repressed  by  statute,  and  the  plea  restrict- 
ed to  its  original  and  proper  intent.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  very  generally,  the 
general  issue  may  be  pleaded  in  all  cases,  and 
admits  any  matter  of  defence  in  evidence.  In 
some  states  notice  of  the  special  matter  of  dis- 
charge or  avoidance  intended  to  be  offered  at 
the  trial,  must  be  filed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  plea,  or  within  a  certain  period  afterward. 
An  issue  is  informal  when  framed  upon  the  in- 
artificial or  improper  traverse  of  a  material  alle- 
gation.— Feigned  issues  are  sometimes  framed 
in  chancery  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  dis- 
puted questions  of  fact  to  the  ordinary  modes 
of  trial  at  law.  Tints,  if  it  be  contested  whether 
A  is  the  heir  of  B,  the  fact  will  be  sent  to  be 
tried  in  a  law  court  upon  a  fictitious  suit.  For 
example,  one  party  may  declare  that  he  wagered 
with  another  that  B  was  the  heir  of  A ;  he  then 
avers  that  he  is  so,  and  demands  the  wager. 
The  defendant  admits  the  wager,  but  avers  in 
reply  that  B  is  not  the  heir  of  A.  Upon  these 
allegations  issue  is  joined,  and  the  fact  is  decided 
in  the  usual  modes.  Feigned  issues  may  also  be 
employed  by  suitors  in  courts  of  law  for  deter- 
mining a  single  point  directly  and  expeditiously. 

ISSUS,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  celebrated  for  the 
battle  fought  near  it  in  333  B.  C,  in  which 
Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Darius.  Its  exact 
site  is  uncertain,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct, temple,  and  walls,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  its  vicinity,  are  probably  the  remains 
of  ancient  Nicopolis.  The  battle  also  between 
Septimius  Severus  and  Niger  (A.  D.  194)  was 
fought  near  Issus. 

ISTAPA,  or  Istapam,  a  port  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Guatemala,  in  Central  America,  in  lat. 
13°  53'  N.,  long.  90°  43'  W.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Michatoyat.  Alvarado  here  built  the 
vessels  in  which  he  sailed  against  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  in  Peru,  in  1533.  From  that  time  un- 
til 1853  it  remained  the  only  port  of  Guatemala 
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on  that  side  of  the  continent,  In  the  latter  year 
it  was  abandoned  for  a  point  called  San  Jose. 
12  m.  N.,  which  it  was  supposed  suffered  under 
fewer  disadvantages.  Both  Istapa  and  San 
Jose,  however,  are  entirely  open  to  the  sea, 
without  protection  of  any  kind,  and  vessels  are 
unable  to  approach  nearer  than  1£  m>  from  the 
shore,  where  they  are  obliged  to  anchor  on  a 
bottom  of  shifting  sands,  prepared  to  stand  out 
to  sea  at  a  moment's  warning. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  4  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth  in  April  or  May  of  every  alter- 
nate year,  in  the  2d  and  4th  years  of  each 
Olympiad.  The  story  of  their  origin  is  as  fol- 
lows: Athamas,  king  of  Orcbomenus,  had  by 
his  second  wife  Ino  a  son  named  Melicertes, 
whom  together  with  his  mother  he  pursued  in 
a  fit  of  madness.  In  order  to  escape  from  him 
they  jumped  into  the  sea.  Ino  was  changed 
into  a  sea  goddess,  and  the  body  of  Melicertes 
was  washed  ashore  and  buried  by  his  uncle 
Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by  the  nereids  to 
pay  him  heroic  honors  under  the  name  of  Palse- 
mon.  Sisyphus  accordingly  established  the 
Isthmian  games  in  honor  of  Neptune  and  Paloe- 
mon.  The  games,  however,  were  suffered  to 
fall  into  disuse,  and  were  for  a  time  entirely  in- 
terrupted, till  Theseus  organized  them  anew  in 
honor  of  Neptune.  In  the  6th  century  B.  C. 
they  became  Pan-Hellenic  festivals.  Until  the 
overthrow  of  Corinth  by  the  Roman  general 
Mummius  (146  B.  C),  the  games  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Corinthians,  though  the  Athe- 
nians held  the  places  of  honor,  the  npoedpia 
or  front  seats.  The  privilege  wras  then  given 
to  the  people  of  Sicyon.  After  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Corinth  by  Cajsar,  they  were  again  man- 
aged by  that  city,  but  the  people  of  Sicyon 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  sit  as  judges.  They 
continued  regularly  till  Christianity  began  to 
spread,  when  they  fell  into  decay,  but  were 
still  celebrated  under  Constantine  and  Julian. 
The  Isthmian  games,  like  the  Olympic,  consist- 
ed of  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  wrestling,  box- 
ing, gymnastics  of  every  sort,  racing  on  foot  and 
in  chariots,  and  also  contests  in  music  and  po- 
etry. The  Romans  added  to  them  gladiatorial 
shows  and  fights  of  wild  beasts,  which  were 
continue!  to  the  time  of  the  final  decay  of  the 
festival.  The  prize  was  a  simple  garland  of  pine 
leaves.  Solon,  in  his  legislation,  ordered  the 
sum  of  100  drachma)  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who 
took  a  prize  at  the  Isthmian  games,  and  500  to 
any  one  taking  an  Olympic  prize. 

ISTRIA  (anc.  Istria  or  Histria,  from  Ister, 
the  Danube,  an  arm  of  which  was  early  believed 
to  flow  into  the  Adriatic),  a  peninsula  and  mar- 
graviate  of  Austrian  lllyria,  on  the  N.  E.  coast 
of  the  Adriatic;  area,  1,810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  233,- 
000.  It  is  in  general  mountainous,  particularly 
toward  the  N.,  where  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
offsets  of  the  Julian  Alps.  The  coasts  are  irreg- 
ular and  indented  by  numerous  good  harbors. 
The  soil  is  not  remarkably  fertile,  but  excellent 
olives,  and  grain,  wine,  lemons,  silk,  &c,  are 
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produced.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  extensively- 
reared  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the 
coast  fisheries  and  salt  works  employ  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief 
towns  are  Capo  dTstria,  Pirano,  Isola,  Ro- 
vigno,  Pola,  Dignano,  and  Pisino.  The  people 
of  the  towns  are  mostly  Italians,  and  those  of 
the  rural  districts  of  Slavic  origin.  In  remote 
antiquity  the  Istrians  were  an  Illyrian  tribe,  and 
were  engaged  in  piratical  enterprises,  but  prior 
to  the  second  Punic  war  were  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  Roman  consuls.  They  wero  again 
reduced  by  the  consul  Claudius  Marcellus  (183 
J}.  C.)  and  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  (177 
B.  C.;,  and  did  not  again  revolt.  Under  Augus- 
tas Istria  was  incorporated  as  a  portion  of  upper 
Italy.  The  most,  flourishing  period  of  its  ancient 
history  was  while  tiie  Roman  government  was 
fixed  at  Ravenna.  It  formed  a  separate  mar- 
graviate  in  the  10th  century,  and  was  subject 
successively  to  the  dukes  of  Carinthia  and  Dal- 
matia.  The  Italian  part  of  Istria  was  held  by 
the  Venetians  from  the  13th  century  till  1797, 
the  eastern  part  being  incorporated  with  Ca- 
rinthia and  subject  to  Austria.  Both  portions 
were  ceded  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  reconquered  by 
Austria  in  1813. 

ISTURIZ,  Francisco  Xavieu  de,  a  Spanish 
statesman,  born  in  1700  in  Cadiz,  where  his 
father,  a  Biscayan  merchant,  had  established  an 
extensive  house.  After  the  fall  of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
those  in  Cadiz  who  were  discontented  with 
the  rule  of  the  latter  were  accustomed  to  meet 
in  the  house  of  the  brothers  Isturiz,  which  was 
known  as  the  Gasa  Otomana.  This  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  movement  led  by  Riego 
(Jan.  1,  1820),  "  which  made  an  anarchy  of  three 
years  succeed  a  despotism  of  six."  Xavier  de 
Isturiz  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  aided  in  estab- 
lishing liberal  clubs;  and  having  thereby  placed 
himself  in  opposition  to  Arguelles  and  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  who  represented  the  moderate  con- 
stitutionalists, he  excited  public  opinion  against 
them,  especially  after  his  election  to  the  cortes 
in  1822.  In  1823,  as  president  of  this  bod\',  he 
voted  for  the  suspension  of  the  royal  power. 
Condemned  to  death  after  the  restoration,  he  fled 
to  London,  where  he  was  a  partner  in  tho  mer- 
cantile house  of  Zulueta.  Pardoned  by  the  am- 
nesty of  the  queen  resent  Maria  Christina  in 

1834,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  at  once 
engaged  in  democratic  agitation  and  provoked 
the  rising  of  the  national  guard,  whoso  object  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  minister  Toreno,  but  which 
was  suppressed  by  Quesada.  Shortly  after,  his 
friend  Mendizabal  became  prime  minister,  and 
made  Isturiz  his  most  intimate  adviser.    In  Nov. 

1835,  ho  was  appointed  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  procuradores,  a  sort  of  state  council. 
The  chamber  proved  too  liberal,  which  caused  a 
quarrel  and  a  duel  between  Isturiz  and  Mendiza- 
bal. After  the  fall  of  the  latter  in  1836,  Isturiz 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and 
president  of  the  council,  but  soon  grew  un- 
popular with  all  parties.    Tho  tumults  of  Aug. 


1836,  which  resulted  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
constitution  of  1812,  compelled  him  to  take  ref- 
uge a  second  time  in  England,  whence  he  went 
to  France.  Having  returned  to  Spain  in  1838, 
he  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  and  was  its  pres- 
ident in  1839.  He  negotiated  the  marriages  of 
the  young  queen  and  her  sister.  In  1850  he 
was  sent  as  minister  to  England,  and  in  1857  to 
Russia.  On  Jan.  5,  1858,  he  became  president 
of  the  Spanish  senate,  and  10  days  after  pres- 
ident of  the  council,  but  was  soon  superseded. 

ITACOLUM1TE  (from  Itacolumi,  a  mountain 
of  Brazil),  a  granular  silicious  rock,  of  laminated 
structure,  found  with  talcose  slates  and  more  or 
less  intermixed  with  talc  or  with  mica.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  peculiar  flexibility,  sheets  of 
it  bending  back  and  forth  as  if  jointed  within. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  from  its  occurrence 
at  the  localities  in  the  gold  regions  where  dia- 
monds are  found.  It  is  met  with  in  Brazil,  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  in  Georgia  and  North  and 
South  Carolina.  In  the  last  named  state  Mr. 
Lieber,  the  geologist,  has  observed  the  passage  of 
the  itacolumite  into  a  true  sandstone  or  even  a 
conglomerate,  proving  its  sedimentary  origin. 

ITALY,  a  large  peninsula  of  southern  Europe, 
extending  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  in  an  elongated 
shape,  which,  being  bifurcated  at  the  southern 
extremity,  has  a  certain  similarity  to  the  form 
of  a  high-heeled  boot.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Italy  is  differently  explained  by  ancient  writers. 
According  to  Timoous  and  Varro  it  is  derived 
from  iraXo?,  ox,  meaning  a  country  in  which 
cattle  abound  ;  while  Thucydides  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  assume  the  existence  of  a  myth- 
ical king  named  Italus,  to  whom  the  country 
owes  its  name.  Italy  is  situated  between  lat.  36° 
and  47°,  or  if  the  islands  are  included,  between 
35°  and  41°  N.,  and  between  long.  6°  and  19° 
E.  Its  length  is  about  600  m. ;  its  breadth  varies 
from  95  to  300  m.  To  the  N.  it  is  fastened,  as 
it  were,  to  the  body  of  the  European  continent 
by  the  large  knot  of  the  great  Alpine  system, 
from  which  the  Apennine  range  stretches  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  forming  (so 
to  speak)  its  spine.  On  the  E.  the  shores  of  Italy 
are  washed  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Exclusive  of  the 
large  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  which  polit- 
ically belong  to  Italy,  the  country  has  an  area 
of  98,838  sq.  m. ;  including  them,  117,914  sq.  m. 
The  population  of  the  peninsula  and  the  lesser 
islands  in  1859  was  23,144,767.  Adding  to  this 
the  population  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  (549,- 
950)  and  of  Sicily  (2,231,000),  we  obtain  a  total 
of  25,925,717  inhabitants,  distributed  among 
8  states,  viz. :  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
or  Naples  (41,521  sq.  m.),  Sardinia  with  Monaco 
and  Lombardy  (37,150),  the  Papal  States  (17,- 
048),  Venetia  with  Mantua  and  Peschiera  (be- 
longing to  Austria,  9,241),  Tuscany  (8,712),  Par- 
ma (2,184),  Modena  (2,073),  and  the  diminutive 
republic  of  San  Marino  (21).  The  following 
statement  shows  the  nationalities  of  which 
Italy  is  composed  :  Italians,  95.366  per  cent. ; 
French,  2.438  ;   Friulians,    1.371  ;    Albanians, 
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0.345;  Jews,  0.160;  Slavi,  0.116;  Greeks,  0.091 ; 
Germans,  0.074;  Spaniards,  0.033;  Armeni- 
ans, 0.004 ;  gypsies,  0.002 ;  total,  100.— The  N. 
boundary  of  Italy  is  formed  by  the  Alps,  which 
tinder  the  different  names  of  their  several  ranges 
sweep  around  the  fertile  plain  of  upper  Italy  in  a 
semicircle  from  W.  to  E.  Their  descent  toward 
the  S.  is  steep  and  rugged,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  natural  barrier  against 
Germany  and  France.  The  great  northern  plain, 
which  extends  at  the  base  of  the  Alps  nearly 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  slopes 
gradually  down  toward  the  eastern  shore,  where 
its  elevation  is  so  small  that  in  many  places  it 
needs  to  he  protected  from  the  tides  by  break- 
waters  and  levees.  The  Apennines  commence 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  with  Mt.  Appio,  lat.  44° 
12'  N. ;  they  take  at  first  a  direction  to  the  N. 
E.,  then  S.  E.,  and  at  length  S.  W.,  crossing  the 
strait  of  Messina  into  Sicily,  where  they  are  lost 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea  at  Cape  Passaro,  lat. 
36°  50'  N.  Their  average  height  is  only  4,200 
feet,  though  some  peaks  attain  an  elevation  of 
9,000  feet  and  over.  (See  Apennines.)  On 
either  side  of  this  central  chain  extend  hilly 
regions  and  plains,  forming  a  number  of  small 
river  systems.  Beside  the  great  plain  of  Lom- 
bard}', which  forms  the  river  systems  of  the  Po 
and  Adige,  that  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Arno, 
the  Campagna  dt  Roma  (including  the  Pontine 
marshes),  and  the  Campagna  Felice  (near  Na- 
ples), at  the  S.  extremity  of  which  Mt.  Vesuvius 
towers  up  in  a  gigantic  mass,  deserve  to  he 
mentioned  on  the  W.  side  of  Italy.  On  the  E. 
6idc  the  Apulian  plain  is  the  most  extensive.  It 
is  SO  m.  long  and  30  m.  broad.  In  ancient  times 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Grecian  civilization, 
it  is  now  little  better  than  a  fertile  solitude. 
The  basin  of  the  Sele  is  a  plain  extending  about 
28  m.  from  Salerno  to  the  S.  of  Pajstum ;  in  its 
broadest  part  it  is  only  12  m.  wide.  The  plain 
of  Basilieata,  nearly  100  m.  long  and  from  2  to 
24  m.  broad,  extends  along  the  shore  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  aud  was  formerly  the  seat  of  flour- 
ishing Greek  colonies  (Sybaris  and  Heraclea), 
but  is  now  scantily  settled,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency of  floods  and  its  insalubrious  climate. 
Italy  has  4  distinct  volcanic  districts,  viz. :  the 
Euganean  hills,  between  Padua  and  Este,  rising 
in  the  Monte  Venda  to  an  elevation  of  1,806  feet ; 
the  Roman  volcanic  district,  extending  from 
the  hills  of  Albano  to  the  frontier  of  Tuscany, 
and  attaining  a  height  of  5,794  feet  (Monte 
Amiata);  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  including  Mt. 
Vesuvius  (3,949  feet) ;  and  the  volcanic  dis- 
trict of  Apulia  (highest  elevation  4,357  feet). 
Mt.  Etna  in  Sicily  is  likewise  distinct  from  the 
Apennine  range.  (See  Etna.) — The  soil  of  Italy, 
though  of  various  quality,  for  the  most  part 
amply  repays  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  and 
is,  in  some  sections  where  irrigation  has  been 
resorted  to,  of  an  exuberant  fertility.  It  is  a 
heavy  loam,  almost  marshy  in  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  dry  and  poor  in  the  hills,  but  fertile  in 
the  valleys.  In  the  sterile  Maremme  (plains  of 
6.  W.  Tuscany)  and  the  Roman  Campagna  it  ap- 


proaches the  character  of  the  eastern  steppes. 
In  S.  Italy  the  volcanic  regions  only  are  remark- 
able for  their  fertility. — Italy  has  but  two  rivers 
of  importance,  viz.,  the  Po  and  the  Adige.  The 
former,  with  a  length  of  330  m.,  waters,  with  its 
tributaries  (the  Agogna,  Ticino,  Adda,  Oglio, 
and  Mincio  on  the  left  or  N.  bank,  the  Tanaro, 
Trebbia,  Oreglio,  Arda,  Taro,  Parma,  Ena,  and 
Secchia  on  the  S.  bank),  a  plain  extending  over 
300  m.  in  length  aud  170  in  breadth,  being  the 
greatest  contiguous  extent  of  highly  fertile  land 
in  Europe.  The  Adige,  descending  from  the 
Alps,  flows  in  a  semicircle  to  the  E.,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po. 
It  is  navigable  only  to  a  short  distance  above 
Verona.  Nearly  all  the  other  rivers  rising  from 
the  Apennines  are  mere  mountain  torrents,  hav- 
ing a  short  course  and  no  considerable  depth  ; 
hence  they  aftbrd  very  limited  facilities  to  com- 
merce. The  most  noted  of  them  are  the  Brenta, 
Piave,  and  Tagliamento  in  upper  Italy,  the  Arno 
in  Tuscany,  the  Tiber  in  the  Papal  States  (150  m. 
long,  and  navigable  only  from  its  mouth  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  a  distance  of  15  no.),  and  the  Ga- 
rigliano,  Voltorno,  and  Silnro  (Sele)  in  Naples. 
The  mouths  of  most  small  rivers  of  S.  Italy  are 
surrounded  with  swamps,  the  noxious  gases  of 
which  generate  malaria  and  render  the  sur- 
rounding districts  almost  uninhabitable.  Only 
Lombardy  and  Venetia  possess  artificial  water 
courses  of  any  importance.  They  were  planued 
and  constructed  in  the  middle  ages,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation  than  of  navigation,  and 
belong  to  the  oldest  extant  works  of  hydrosta- 
tics. Thus,  the  nariglio  gravde  (great  canal) 
was  begun  in  1178,  the  canal  of  Muzzo  in  1220, 
that  of  Vettabbia  in  1337,  and  that  of  Trevi- 
glio  in  1350.  A  great  number  of  mineral  springs 
are  found  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
most  extensive  lakes,  several  of  which  are  cel- 
ebrated for  the  picturesqueness  of  their  sur- 
rounding scenery,  belong  to  upper  Italy.  Lago 
Maggiore,  50  m.  long  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  5  to  8  m.,  is  the  shallowest  of  all,  having 
a  depth  not  exceeding  25  feet;  its  surface  is 
750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  fed 
by  the  river  Ticino  and  26  brooks.  The  lake 
of  Lugano,  24  m.  long  and  from  2^  to  6  m. 
broad,  situated  870  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  receives  its  waters  from  43 
rivulets,  and  discharges  them  partly  by  the 
river  Tresa  into  Lago  Maggiore,  partly  into  the 
small  lake  of  Piano.  The  lake  of  Como,  35  m. 
long,  3  m.  broad,  and  of  great  depth,  is  fed  by 
the  river  Adda  and  195  smaller  streams.  Lake 
Iseo,  20  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad,  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  the  Ojilio.  Lake  Garda,  which  belongs 
partly  to  the  Tyrol,  is  the  most  extensive ;  it 
covers  a  surface  of  315  sq.  m.,  and  is  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  carry  vessels  of  the  greatest 
draught.  Beside  these,  there  are  the  lake  of 
Castiglione  in  Tuscany,  the  lakes  of  Perugia, 
Bolseno,  and  Bracciano  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
the  lake  of  Celano  in  Naples. — The  climate  of 
Italy  is  generally  considered  the  most  genial  and 
Avholesome  in  all  Europe,  but  proportionately  to 
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the  number  Oi  inhabitants  the  mortality  is  great- 
er in  Italy  than  in  any  other  European  country. 
The  semi-tropical  climate  is  not  -without  its 
serious  inconveniences.  In  summer  for  long 
months  the  burning  heat,  unrelieved  by  refresh- 
ing showers,  withers  all  vegetation,  parches  the 
ground,  and  imparts  to  the  landscape  a  gloomy 
Brownish  tint,  which  is  anything  but  agreeable 
to  behold.  In  many  places  a  subterranean  heat 
periodically  sends  forth  noxious  ga^es.  The 
lagoons  and  marshes  which  border  the  coast 
generate  poisonous  miasmata.  Beside  all  this, 
legions  of  the  most  disgusting  insects  fill  the  air 
and  visit  the  dwellings.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
districts  in  Italy  which,  in  regard  tosalubrious- 
ness,  compare  favorably  with  any  on  the  earth. 
In  respect  to  its  climate  ir.  may  be  divided  into  4 
regions.  Of  these,  the  first  comprises  upper  Italy, 
N.  of  the  Apennines,  between  lat. 46°  30'and43° 
30'  X.  There  the  temperature  in  winter  is  some- 
times as  low  as  10°  F. ;  the  snow  remains  on  the 
ground  from  10  to  14  days;  the  lagoons  on  the 
Adriatic  are  frequently  covered  with  ice;  and 
though  the  mulberry  tree  and  rice  are  raised  to 
perfection,  the  more  tender  fruits  of  a  southern 
climate  ripen  only  in  sheltered  localities.  Is  ight 
frosts  begin  as  early  as  November,  and  continue 
until  March  or  April.  Even  in  the  summer 
months  piercing  cold  X.  winds  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  2d  region,  extending  from  lat.  43°  30' 
to  41°  30'  N.,  is  the  region  of  the  olive  tree  and 
orange.  Frost  and  snow  appear  regularly  only  in 
the  higher  mountain  districts,  but  occasionally 
snow  may  be  seen  even  in  the  valleys  and  plains. 
The  3d  region  extends  over  2  J  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, comprising  nearly  the  whole  continental 
portion  of  Naples.  There  the  thermometer 
seldom  falls  below  26°  F. ;  snow  is*very  rarely 
seen  except  on  the  highest  mountains,  and  never 
remains;  aloes  and  other  semi-tropical  plants 
thrive  even  in  unprotected  localities.  In  the  4th 
region,  comprising  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  ther- 
mometer scarcely  ever  falls  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water  ;  snow  and  ice  are  unknown  ex- 
cept on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Etna;  tropical  fruits, 
dates,  sugar  cane,  and  the  cotton  plant  thrive 
in  the  open  air ;  aloes  are  so  common  that  they 
are  planted  for  hedge  rows  ;  a  serene  sky  of  the 
deepest  blue  spans  the  earth,  and  bracing  sea 
breezes  temper  the  heat.  But  at  the  same  time 
this  portion  of  Italy  suffers  often  from  the  com- 
mon drawbacks  of  tropical  region*,  droughts 
and  hot  winds  (siroccos),  equally  obnoxious  to 
human  and  vegetable  life.  Earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions,  causing  sometimes  an  ap- 
palling loss  of  life,  occur  frequently  in  lower 
Italy  and  Sicily. — The  principal  productions  of 
Italy  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its 
mineral  wealth  is  very  small.  The  precious 
metals,  as  well  as  copper,  iron,  lead,  &c,  are 
found  in  the  mountain  districts,  but  mining  is 
so  neglected  that  it  furnishes  a  very  insignificant 
part  of  the  national  resources.  Alum  is  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Papal  States 
and  in  Naples,  vitriol  and  antimony  in  Parma, 


sulphur  in  Naples,  statuary  marble  (the  best 
known)  near  Verona  and  Carrara.  Alabaster, 
agates,  jasper,  and  garnets  are  also  found  in  the 
Apennine  range.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Italy  produces 
all  kinds  of  grain,  including  rice  and  maize, 
pulse,  millet,  &c.  Rye,  oats,  and  barley  are 
only  raised  in  limited  quantities,  the  principal 
breadstuff's  being  wheat  for  the  wealthy  classes, 
and  maize  for  the  poor.  Lupines  and  chest- 
nuts serve  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  grain,  the 
potato  having  as  yet  been  but  partially  intro- 
duced. Vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  grown  in 
great  abundance,  especially  lettuce,  asparagus, 
endive,  artichokes,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  gar- 
lic, melons,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes.  The  most 
luscious  fruits  grow  with  very  little  care,  such 
as  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  shaddocks,  figs, 
almonds,  carob  beans,  and  dates.  The  sugar 
cane  is  cultivated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  and  in  Sicily,  but  its  product  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  cane  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  cotton  plant  thrives  well  in  Sicily,  the  an- 
nual product  of  which  is  from  1,750,000  to 
2,000,000  lbs.,  all  of  which  is  spun  and  manu- 
factured in  the  kingdom.  Hemp  and  flax  are 
grown  everywhere  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  olive  tree  grows 
almost  everywhere  in  Italy,  and  the  oil  obtain- 
ed from  its  fruit  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export.  The  tobacco  culture  is  of  no  great  ■ 
importance.  Saffron,  safflower,  and  capers  are 
exported.  One  of  the  principal  products  is  silk, 
the  export  of  which  exceeds  in  value  that  of  all 
other  articles.  Wine  is  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities, but  almost  exclusively  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  grape  is  not  as  carefully  cultivated 
as  in  other  European  countries,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly in  consequence  of  this  that  the  wine  has  a 
somewhat  acid  earthy  taste,  which  renders  it 
unpalatable  to  foreigners.  In  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  some  qualities  are  produced 
equalling  in  body  and  flavor  the  most  fiery 
Spanish  and  Greek  wines. — The  animal  king- 
dom is  not  represented  by  many  species  in 
Italy.  The  domestic  animals  common  to  all 
Europe,  including  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  asses,  and  mules,  are  likewise  raised  in 
Italy.  Animal  food  being  not  as  extensively 
used  as  in  more  northern  countries,  but  little 
care  is  taken  of  the  improvement  of  breeds. 
Swine  are  principally  raised  in  Parma  and  the 
N.  E.  provinces  of  the  Papal  States,  where  the 
manufacture  of  sausages  is  carried  on  upon  a 
large  scale.  The  dairy  products  of  Parma,  es- 
pecially cheese,  are  largely  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  The  coast  fishery  employs  a  great 
amount  of  tonnage  and  capital.  Tunny  and 
anchovies  are  caught  in  immense  numbers,  and 
the  latter  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Oysters  are  obtained  from  beds  in  the  Adri- 
atic, but  are  poor  in  quality.  The  sea  fur- 
nishes also  a  great  variety  of  smaller  shell  fish, 
which  are  used  as  food  by  the  lower  classes,  or 
as  delicacies  by  the  wealthy. — The  inhabitants 
of  Italy  are  a  mixture  of  many  different  races 
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who  have  successively  obtained  the  mastery  of 
the  country.  The  Gallic  (Celtic)  and  the  Ro- 
man elements  have  in  the  course  of  time  become 
the  principal  ingredients  of  Italian  nationality, 
but  few  traces  of  the  character  of  the  aboriginal 
population  being  now  discernible.  In  upper  Italy 
the  Germanic  element  has  contributed  its  share 
toward  the  formation  of  Italian  nationality.  Even 
the  name  of  Lombardy  is  derived  from  that  of  a 
German  tribe.  In  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  the 
Arab  element  enters  into  the  mixture  of  national 
characteristics.  A  common  language  is  the  prin- 
cipal bond  of  union  of  the  Italian  people,  or,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  sajr,  of  the  educated 
classes ;  for  only  the  written  language  is  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  Italy,  while  the  vernacular  of  the 
common  people  consists  of  various  dialects,  al- 
most as  dissimilar  as  different  tongues.  It  is  only 
in  a  portion  of  Tuscany  that  the  Italian  language 
is  spoken  in  its  purity.  In  this  respect  Italy 
stands  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Germany. 
The  unity  of  Italian  like  that  of  German  nation- 
ality has,  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, never  existed,  and  it  is  not  until  the  present 
century  that  the  idea  of  an  Italy  united  polit- 
ically has,  at  least  among  the  educated  classes, 
gone  far  to  conquer  the  provincial  and  local 
jealousies  and  animosities  through  which  Italy 
has  for  a  long  series  of  centuries  become  an  easy 
prey  to  foreign  conquerors.  The  Italian  has 
generally  a  fine  exterior.  He  is  rather  slim 
than  stout,  but  strong  and  agile.  A  dark  com- 
plexion, an  expressive  countenance,  sparkling 
eyes,  black  hair,  and  a  grave  gait  combine  to 
render  the  physique  of  the  Italian  characteristic 
and  prepossessing.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  retain  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Roman  conquerors  of  the  world.  The 
decline  of  the  Italian  military  greatness  was  fol- 
lowed by  eminence  in  letters.  Italy  Was  long 
the  foremost  nation  of  Europe  in  literature, 
art,  and  science,  and  has  given  birth  to  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  times.  The 
prevailing  system  of  agriculture,  the  peasants 
being  obliged  to  pay  one  half  of  their  gross  in- 
come to  the  landlords,  and  the  minute  sub-divi- 
sion of  the  soil,  exert  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  Education 
has  been  long  in  a  backward  state,  but  the  im- 
proved system  recently  introduced  into  Sardi- 
nia is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
other  Italian  states.  There  are  numerous  high 
schools,  academies,  lyceums,  and  universities, 
and  the  last  enjoyed  during  the  middle  ages  a 
world-wide  reputation,  though  they  are  now 
eclipsed  by  some  of  the  German  seats  of  learning. 
The  universities  of  Italy  are  those  of  Bologna, 
Pavia,  Salerno,  Naples,  Padua,  Rome,  Perugia, 
Pisa,  Sienna,  Turin,  Parma,  Florence,  Catania, 
Cagliari,  Genoa,  and  Modena.  Immense  literary 
treasures  are  stored  in  public  libraries.  The 
principal  libraries  are  the  Vatican  and  the  Min- 
erva library  at  Rome;  the  Borbonica  and  the 
Brancacciana  at  Naples;  the  university  library 
at  Bologna;  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan ;  the  library 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice;  the  royal  library  at  Turin ; 


and  the  libraries  at  Brescia,  Ferrara,  and  Parma. 
Literary  and  scientific  societies  have  been  nu- 
merous in  Italy  ever  since  the  14th  century,  but 
only  a  few  of  them  have  retained  their  vitality. 
Among  them  the  aecadem,\a  della  critsca  at  Flo- 
rence, the  royal  institute  at  Milan,  and  the  acade- 
my of  sciences  at  Turin,  are  the  most  prominent. 
Museums,  cabinets  of  art,  and  picture  galleries 
are  found  almost  everywhere  in  Italy,  render^ 
ing  it  the  Mecca  of  artists.  Observatories  exist 
in  Bologna,  Padua,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Paler- 
mo. The  number  of  charitable  institutions  of 
various  kinds  is  enormous.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  is  almost  exclusively  professed,  all 
others  being  barely  tolerated  except  in  Sardi- 
nia, where  freedom  of  religion  is  guarantied  by 
the  constitution.  The  number  of  the  clergy 
is  remarkably  large,  the  lowest  estimate  being 
500,000. — The  industry  and  commerce  of  Italy 
have  fallen  from  the  high  state  which  they 
obtained  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  re- 
publics of  upper  Italy  were  the  commercial 
centres  of  the  continent,  and  held  the  same 
position  which  during  the  17th  century  was  held 
by  the  Netherlands,  and  since  the  18th  century 
has  been  held  by  Great  Britain.  Genoa  and 
Leghorn,  however,  still  retain  an  important 
influenco  in  the  shipping  business  of  the  world, 
and  several  branches  of  manufacture  are  in  a 
flourishing  state,  such  as  those  of  silk,  glass, 
earthenware,  straw  goods,  artificial  flowers,  and 
maccaroni.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  has  a  far 
greater  length  of  railroads  than  all  the  rest  of 
Italy.  The  aggregate  length  in  the  continental 
portion  of  Sardinia  in  1856  was  over  430  m., 
while  Tuscany  had  only  146,  Naples  36,  and 
the  Papal  States  15.  Since  then,  Lombardy 
having  been  annexed  to  Sardinia  and  several 
new  roads  having  been  constructed,  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  the  Sardinian  railroads  is  over 
800  m.  The  shipping  of  Italy  is  large  in  the 
number  of  vessels,  but  small  in  tonnage.  The 
following  figures  are  given  by  O.  Hi'ibner  (1859): 

Vessels.  Tons. 

Papal  States 1,S42*  41,300 

Sardinia 2,9G2  184.860 

Naples 10,S63  202,318 

Sicilv 2,081  47,4SS 

Tuscany 940+  59,025 

being  an  aggregate  of  18,638  vessels,  of  which 
2,435  are  small  craft,  and  535,000  tons,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  29  tons  to  each  vessel.  The 
same  authority  furnishes  the  following  statistics 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  principal  Ital- 
ian states  : 

Imports.  Evports. 

Papal  States $10,080,000  $9,804,000 

Motlena 1 .440,0011  2,08S,000 

Sardinia 03,300,000  40,800,000 

The  Two  Sicilies 10,500.000  2^.800,000 

Tuscany 20, 1 00,000  15,S40,000 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are:  from  Pied- 
mont, oil,  oranges,  wine,  corals,  silk,  rice,  fish, 
wood,  hides;  from  Tuscany,  oil,  fish,  silk,  straw 
goods,  marble,  salt  meat;  from  tho  Two  Sici- 
lies, oil,  sulphur,  sumach,  almonds,  lemons,  grain, 

*  Including  1.074  small  fishing  vessels. 
+  Including  701  small  vessels. 
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licorice,  alcohol,  wool,  skins,  silk ;  from  Parma, 
silk,  cattle,  grain,  cheese,  wool ;  from  Modena, 
wine,  silk,  fruit,  marble,  oil ;  from  the  Papal 
State*,  grain,  wool,  oil,  beeswax,  silk,  cattle.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1857 
in  round  numbers  was  $205,000,000.  Those 
of  the  Austrian  empire  of  the  same  year  were 
estimated  at  $250,000,000,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  arose  from  the  Italian  trade.  The 
tenacity  with  which  Austria  clung  to  her  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the 
extraordinary  benefits  which  she  derived  from 
them.  The  produce  of  silk  alone  represents  a 
capital  of  $40,000,000,  and  a  much  more  im- 
mense capital  after  the  silk  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  silk  factories  of  France,  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  total  trade  of  all  the  Italian 
states  in  1857  was  estimated  at  nearly  $400,- 
000,000.  The  bank  note  circulation  of  Italy, 
before  the  war  of  1859,  was  $8,600,000,  the 
government  paper  currency  $4,400,000. — The 
political  institutions  of  Italy  appear  to  be  at 
present  (1860)  in  a  state  of  transition.  Until 
1848  absolute  monarchy  existed  in  all  Italian 
states.  Since  then  constitutionalism  has  taken 
strong  root  in  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  it  hav- 
ing become  the  policy  of  that  state  to  hold  up 
its  liberal  institutions  as  an  incentive  to  the 
people  of  the  adjoining  states  for  the  overthrow 
of  foreign  despotism.  In  upper  Italy,  where  the 
remembrance  of  former  municipal  self-govern- 
ment still  remained,  the  example  of  Sardinia  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence ;  and  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Franco-Sardinian  war  against 
Austria  in  1859,  the  dukes  of  Parma,  Modeua, 
and  Tuscany  fled  from  their  territories,  provis- 
ional representative  governments  were  establish- 
ed there,  which,  all  things  considered,  worked 
admirably  well.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  financial  and  military  position  of  the  differ- 
ent independent  states  before  the  late  war: 


Expenditures. 

Public  debt. 

Navy. 

Ves- 
sels. 

5 

40 

+107 
10 

162 

Guns. 

Papal  States. 

San  Marino.. 

Two  Sicilies. 
Tuscany  

$15,120,0110 

1,890,000 

1,880,000 

5,000 

80,250,000 

28,S00,000 

6,150,000 

$17,000,000 

2,000,000 

lMJ&MMO 

Kio,ouo,noo 
13,6SO,OO0 

15,000 

5,300 
4,200 
•1,900 
43,000 
94,000 
14,000 

25 

900 

912 

15 

Total .... 

fS3.551.000 

$353,960,000 

1 78,000 

1,852 

Since  then,  by  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to 
Sardinia,  the  peace  establishment  of  the  latter  has 
been  raised  to  some  80,000,  and  its  public  debt 
increased  by  $65,000,000.  The  public  debt  of  the 
duchies  has  likewise  been  increased  about  $2,- 
000,000.— The  early  history  of  Italy  "is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country 
we  find  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  Siculi  or  Latins,  Volsci,  ^Equi,  Sabines, 
Peligni,    Marsi,    Marrucini,    Yestini,    Ilernici, 

*  Militia.  +  19  steamers. 


(Enotrians,  Daunians  or  Apulians,  Japyges, 
Peucetii,  Messapii,  and  numerous  other  tribes, 
beside  various  Grecian  colonies  in  the  southern 
part  or  Magna  Gnocia.  The  name  Italy,  how- 
ever, which  replaced  the  Greek  appellation  of 
Ilesperia  or  Hesperia  Magna,  was  originally  ap- 
plied only  to  a  small  southern  part,  and  gradu- 
ally extended  to  more  northern  parts,  until  tho 
time  of  Augustus,  when  it  received  its  full  ex- 
tension, embracing  the  provinces  of  Liguria, 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Venetia,  and  Istria,  in  the  N. ; 
Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenium,  Samnium,  Latium, 
and  Campania,  in  the  centre  or  Italy  proper; 
and  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  in  the  S.  or 
Magna  Grascia.  Poetically  the  country  was  also 
called  GSnotria,  Ausonia,  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  and 
Japygia,  from  various  parts  of  the  whole,  and 
Saturnia,  because  Saturn  was  said  to  have  once 
reigned  over  it.  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  11 
regions,  which  division  prevailed  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  history  of  Borne.  Since 
the  downfall  of  that  empire  the  Italian  penin- 
sula has  been  the  theatre  of  a  political  his- 
tory which  in  its  general  features  resembles  that 
of  the  Germanic  nations,  being  a  continuous 
shifting  of  boundaries,  an  almost,  uninterrupted 
contest  of  dynasties,  relieved  by  temporary  suc- 
cesses of  municipal  self-government  in  the  free 
cities  of  upper  Italy,  and  by  the  brilliant  develop- 
ment of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Odoacer, 
having  dethroned  the  last  Boman  emperor, 
Bomulus  Augustulus  (A.D.  476),  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  but  his  reign  was  brief.  In 
493  he  succumbed  to  Theodoric  the  Great,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  for  a  time  the  entire  pen- 
insula was  united  under  Gothic  dominion.  The 
Byzantine  generals  Belisarius  and  Xarses  con- 
quered it  once  more,  and  it  was  ruled  by  vice- 
roys (exarchs)  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  In 
568  the  Longobards  invaded  Italy  and  established 
a  powerful  kingdom,  the  name  of  which  has 
been  preserved  to  this  day  for  a  small  portion  of 
its  territory.  They  introduced  Germanic  feudal 
institutions,  and  thus  completed  the  transition 
of  Italy  from  the  ancient  forms  of  political  and 
social  life  to  those  of  the  middle  ages.  Venice, 
founded  by  fugitives  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
great  migration  of  nations ;  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  reduced  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
present  Papal  States;  Rome,  and  a  portion  of 
the  coast  districts  of  lower  Italy  (duchie3  of 
Amalfi  and  Gaeta),  maintained  their  independ- 
ence after  having  for  some  time  remained  in  a 
nomiual  relation  of  vassalage  to  the  Byzantine 
empire.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, the  Longobards  threatening  Rome,  which 
until  then  had  been  ruled  by  patricians,  the  aid 
of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  was  invoked  by  the 
pope.  Pepin,  having  conquered  the  exarchate, 
ceded  it  to  the  head  of  the  church.  Charlemagne, 
following  up  the  victories  of  his  father,  subjected 
the  Longobard  kingdom  (774)  and  annexed  it  to 
the  Frankish  empire.  On  Christmas  eve,  800, 
Charlemagne  was  anointed  by  Pope  Leo  III. 
Roman  emperor,  and  thus  nominally  the  occi- 
dental empire  was  reestablished.     Practically 
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that  title,  which  was  eagerly  coveted  for  a  long 
Beries  of  centuries  by  the  rulers  of  Germany,  was 
merely  a  pretext  for  territorial  conquests  in  It- 
aly. When,  in  843,  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
was  divided  among  his  grandsons,  the  Italian 
provinces  fell  to  the  share  of  Lothaire,  but  the 
rule  of  the  Carlovingians  lasted  scarcely  for  a 
generation.  During  a  period  of  anarchy  and 
civil  war  Guido  of  Spoleto,  Berengarius  of  Friu- 
li,  Hugh  of  Provence,  Berengarius  of  Ivrea,  and 
Lothaire,  son  of  Hugh,  successively  obtained  an 
uncertain  mastership.  Lothaire  having  been 
poisoned  in  950  by  Berengarius,  his  widow  Ade- 
laide appealed  to  Otho  I.,  king  of  Germany,  who 
married  her,  conquered  Lombardy  (951),  and  in 
another  campaign  obtained  the  imperial  crown. 
In  lower  Italy,  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  the 
republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi,  though 
undisturbed  by  the  strifes  in  the  northern  and 
central  divisions  of  the  peninsula,  had  for  a  long 
time  to  contend  against  the  Saracens,  who  had 
conquered  Sicily  in  817,  and  invaded  lower  Ita- 
ly during  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century. 
Their  attacks  having  at  last  been  definitely  re- 
pulsed, lower  Italy  once  more  returned  under 
Byzantine  rule,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  a 
century  more,  while  the  greater  portion  of  Italy 
was  held  in  subjection  by  Germany.  For  50 
years  the  German  dominion  was  comparatively 
undisturbed.  From  the  year  1000  the  hatred 
of  the  Italians  against  the  foreign  rulers,  dili- 
gently fostered  by  the  clergy,  manifested  itself 
in  frequent  local  insurrections  and  civil  wars ; 
but  during  the  11th  century  the  German  kings 
succeeded,  on  the  whole,  in  maintaining  their 
authority.  During  that  time,  in  lower  Italy, 
the  Byzantine  rule  was  gradually  overturned  by 
the  Normans,  who  conquered  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria on  the  continent,  and  in  1070  the  islands 
of  Sicily  and  Malta  from  the  Arabs.  This  new 
kingdom,  consolidated  by  Robert  Guiscard 
(1057-'85)  and  Eoger  (1085-1114),  became  a 
strong  point  of  support  for  the  popes  in  their 
contests  with  the  German  kings.  Their  power 
increased  so  rapidly  that  the  successor  of  the 
mightiest  of  all  the  German  rulers  over  Italy 
(Henry  III.)  was  compelled  to  submit  himself  to 
Gregory  VII.  in  the  most  ignominious  manner 
(1077).  A  new  element  then  began  to  appear 
in  the  political  development  of  upper  Italy.  The 
Lombard  kingdom  gradually  resolved  itself  into 
several  prosperous  municipalities,  some  of  which 
became  in  the  course  of  continuous  feuds  pow- 
erful commonwealths,  able  to  contend  success- 
fully even  against  the  mighty  Swabian  (Hohen- 
staufen)  dynasty  of  Germany.  Milan,  Venice, 
Pisa,  and  Genoa  became  the  centres  of  the 
movement  for  national  independence.  Milan 
formed  the  league  of  the  Lombard  municipalities, 
which,  allied  with  the  popes,  opposed  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Hohenstaufen  to  erect  Italy  into  a 
hereditary  kingdom  for  their  own  dynasty.  The 
national  party  assumed  the  name  of  the  Guelphs 
(from  the  Bavarian  dynasty  of  the  Welfs,  the 
most  powerful  opponents  of  the  imperial  rule  in 
Germany),  while  the  partisans  of  the  emperors 


were  known  under  the  name  of  Ghibellines  (a 
corrupt  form  of  WaiblingeD,  the  original  seat  of 
the  Swabian  or  Hohenstaufen  dynasty).  A  long 
continued  struggle  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
Guelphs,  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  having  been 
compelled  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
cities  belonging  to  the  league.  As  an  offset  to 
these  reverses  he  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Norman  king.  "When,  by 
internal  dissensions  and  bloody  civil  wars,  the 
power  of  the  free  cities  in  upper  Italy  seemed  to 
be  exhausted,  Frederic  IT.  made  another  effort 
to  obtain  complete  mastery,  but  his  successes 
were  only  temporary  (1248),  and  the  German 
dynasty  was  completely  overthrown  in  upper 
Italy  (1254),  while  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies was  wrested  from  them  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
In  the  mean  time  municipal  liberty  in  the  free 
cities  of  upper  and  central  Italy  had  been  grad- 
ually subverted  by  petty  dynasties,  and  the 
second  half  of  the  13th  century  witnessed  a  long 
series  of  fierce  party  struggles,  the  old  designa- 
tions of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  being  kept  up, 
the  former  by  the  aristocratic,  the  latter  by  the 
popular  or  democratic  party.  The  aristocracy 
was  defeated  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  in  Florence, 
whence  all  noblemen  Avere  banished  (1282);  but 
soon  after  the  victorious  popular  party  was  torn 
into  several  hostile  factions,  and,  though  still 
able  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  German  em- 
peror Henry  VII.,  who  attempted  to  regain  the 
dominion  of  Italy  (1312),  they  succumbed  in 
the  different  states  to  petty  tyrants.  Thus  Pisa 
fell  under  the  rule  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiula 
(1314),  and  Lucca  under  that  of  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani  (1310);  Padua  became  a  principality 
under  the  Carrara  dynasty  (1318),  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  and  Cremona  under  the  Viscontis, 
Mantua  under  theGonzagas  (1328),  and  Ferrara 
under  the  Estes.  The  Polenta  family  ruled  in 
Ravenna,  the  Scala  family  in  Verona,  the  Pey- 
soli  family  in  Bologna  (1335).  Genoa  expelled 
the  leading  families  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line  parties,  and  elected  its  first  doge,  Simone 
Boccanegra  (1339).  In  Rome  the  democratic 
party,  led  by  Cola  di  Rienzi,  was  successful  for 
a  brief  time  (1347).  Beside  all  the  miseries  en- 
gendered by  these  feuds  and  dissensions,  armies 
of  robbers,  consisting  of  discharged  soldiers, 
plundered  the  country,  a  terrible  famine  (1347) 
decimated  the  population,  and  a  plague,  the 
most  horrible  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
mowed  down  full  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsula.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  in- 
flictions, science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts 
flourished  as  they  had  never  done  before,  and  the 
very  plague  which  made  Italy  a  vast  cemetery 
furnished  the  dark  background  on  which  Boc- 
caccio drew  the  light  fantastical  pictures  of  his 
Decamerone.  In  lower  Italy,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
having  lost  the  island  of  Sicily  by  a  popular 
outbreak  (the  Sicilian  vespers,  March  30, 1282), 
consolidated  his  dynasty  in  Naples,  and  the 
country  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity.  In 
1382  Queen  Joauna  was  dethroned  and  assassin- 
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ated.  The  usurper,  Charles  III.,  shared  her 
fate  in  1386,  and  her  grandson  maintained  him- 
self for  28  years.  Toward  the  latter  half  of  the 
14th  and  during  the  15th  century  5  principal 
6tates  arose  above  the  wild  turmoil  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  viz. :  Naples,  the  Papal  States, 
Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice ;  while  the  smaller 
states  gradually  dwindled  down  to  utter  insig- 
nificance. From  Milan  the  Visconti  dynasty 
threatened  all  the  neighboring  princes,  and 
gradually  subjected  Lombardy  to  their  rule. 
Having  become  extinct  in  1447,  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  SfOrza  dynasty.  In  Florence, 
the  Medici  family  rose  by  their  wealth  and  pru- 
dence to  monarchical  power.  Venice,  under 
a  strong  oligarchical  government,  conquered 
Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza  (1405),  and  a  portion 
of  Daltnatia  (1426),  established  colonial  govern- 
ments in  the  Grecian  archipelago  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea,  and  remained  victorious 
in  many  struggles  with  the  Turks  and  with 
Naples.  Its  former  powerful  rival,  Genoa,  had, 
after  an  almost  continuous  feud  of  130  years 
(1250-1380),  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  superior  power  of  Venice.  After  the  end 
of  the  15th  century  Italy  became  the  theatre  of 
the  rivalry  of  the  Spanish- Austrian  dynasty  and 
the  French.  The  struggle  was  opened  in  1497 
by  the  attempt  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to 
conquer  Naples.  After  many  vicissitudes  of 
war,  the  successes  which  France  had  obtained 
in  Italy  were  finally  annihilated  by  the  battle  of 
Pavia  in  1525.  From  that  time  Italy  enjoyed 
comparative  peace  for  over  150  years,  during 
which  period  its  territorial  and  political  rela- 
tions became  more  and  more  consolidated.  In 
Florence  the  Medici  obtained  hereditary  mo- 
narchical power;  the  principality  of  Montferra 
fell  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua  (1536) ;  Parma 
and  Piacenza  to  the  Farnesc  family,  descendants 
of  Pope  Paul  III. ;  Milan  and  Naples  were  secur- 
ed to  Spain  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (1553) ;  in 
the  extreme  N.  "W.  portion  of  Italy  the  ducal 
house  of  Savoy  obtained  Piedmont.  Venice, 
whose  resources  had  been  greatly  diminished  by 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  around  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  lost  the  island  of  Candia  in  1669,  but 
conquered  a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  penin- 
sula in  1684.  New  troubles  and  changes  were 
caused  by  the  wars  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  held  by  France  for 
21  years,  from  1675  to  1696.  In  1706  Austria 
conquered  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Montferrat,  and 
ceded  the  last  to  Piedmont.  By  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  Austria  obtained  Sardinia  and  Naples, 
but  exchanged  the  former  for  Sicily,  which  had 
been  given  to  Piedmont.  The  Farnese  family 
having  become  extinct,  Parma  and  Piacenza  were 
given  to  the  Spanish  prince  Charles  in  1731,  but 
fell  to  Austria  in  1738,  when  Charles  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  Tuscany 
the  Medici  family  became  extinct  in  1737,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Francis  Stephen  of  Lor- 
raine, husband  of  the  Austrian  empress  Maria 
Theresa.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  conquered 
Vy  the  Spanish  prince  Philip,  and  were  con- 


ferred upon  him  as  a  hereditary  duchy  by  th© 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748).  Thus  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  a  large  portion  of 
Italy  had  lost  its  independence,  being  subject  to 
the  dynasties  of  Lorraine,  Bourbon,  and  Savoy. 
The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  mere 
shadows  of  what  they  had  been  in  former  times. 
The  political  and  social  life  of  the  country  settled 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of  apathy  and 
moral  degradation,  over  which  the  flames  kin- 
dled by  the  French  revolution  cast  a  lurid  glare. 
In  1792  a  French  army  invaded  Savoy,  which, 
after  several  campaigns,  was  annexed  to  France 
(1796).  In  1797  Bonaparte  erected  Milan,  Man- 
tua, a  portion  of  Parma,  and  Modena  into  the 
Cisalpine  republic;  Genoa  was  transformed 
into  the  Ligurian  republic,  and  the  Papal  States 
into  the  Roman  republic  (1798).  Naples,  hav- 
ing sided  with  Austria,  was  invaded  by  the 
French,  the  king  Ferdinand  IV.  expelled,  and 
his  kingdom  formed  into  the  Parthenopean  re- 
public (1799).  During  Bonaparte's  campaign 
in  Egypt  the  allied  Austrians  and  Russians  re- 
conquered upper  Italy,  and  the  British,  Russians, 
and  Turks  lower  Italy ;  but  in  a  brief  campaign 
Bonaparte  restored  the  Fre i ich  supremacy  (1 800). 
By  the  peace  of  Luneville  the  duke  of  Parma 
obtained  Tuscany  under  the  designation  of  the 
Etrurian  kingdom ;  Lombardy  and  Parma  fell 
to  France,  and  Venice  to  Austria.  In  1802  the 
Cisalpine  was  changed  into  the  Italian  republic, 
under  the  presidency'  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1805 
into  the  Italian  kingdom,  administered  by  Na- 
poleon's stepson  Eugene  Beauharnais.  Guas- 
talla  was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom,  and  Pi- 
ombino  and  Lucca  were  given  in  fief  to  Napo- 
leon's sister,  Elisa  Bacciochi.  By  the  peace  of 
Presburg  Venice,  Istria,  and  Daltnatia  were 
added  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  area  of  which 
then  comprised  35,400  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  5,657,000.  In  the  following  year 
Guastalla,  the  Ligurian  republic,  Parma,  and 
Piacenza  were  completely  annexed  to  France, 
while  Naples  was  once  more  made  a  kingdom 
for  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Murat  in  1808.  In  that  year  the  Etrurian  king- 
dom and  the  Papal  States  were  added  to  France, 
but  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were  separated  from 
Italy  and  united  to  the  new  Ulyrian  kingdom, 
while  a  portion  of  the  Tyrol  was  added  to 
Italy.  The  last  effort  of  Austria  to  crush  the 
French  in  Italy  having  been  frustrated  in  a  5 
days'  battle  (April  19-23,  1809),  the  supremacy 
of  Napoleon  in  Italy  remained  undisturbed  un- 
til his  power  had  been  broken  by  the  Russian 
campaign  and  the  successful  rising  of  Germany. 
Murat  of  Naples  made  common  cause  with  Aus- 
tria (Jan.  11,  1814),  and  the  French  army  was 
expelled  from  Italy  (April  23,  1814).  Murat, 
wlio  was  to  have  been  confirmed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Naples  for  the  support  lent  to  the  ene- 
mies of  his  benefactor,  was  dethroned  by  a 
counter-revolutionary  movement,  and  in  an  at- 
tempt-to reconquer  his  kingdom  died  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court  martial.  Under  the  new  territo- 
rial arrangements  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the 
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king  of  Sardinia  was  reinstated  in  his  former  pos- 
sessions, to  which  Genoa  was  added ;  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom  was  given  to  Austria ; 
Modena,  Mirandola,  Reggio,  Massa,  and  Carrara 
were  transferred  to  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg- 
Este;  in  Tuscany  the  Hapsburg- Lorraine  dy- 
nasty was  restored ;  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guas- 
talla  fell  to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  wife 
of  Napoleon  ;  Lucca  to  the  Bourbon  princess 
Maria  Louisa ;  the  Papal  States  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies  were  restored  to  their 
former  rulers;  and  Malta,  Gozzo,  and  Comino 
remained  in  the  hands  of  England.  The  repub- 
lic of  San  Marino  and  the  petty  principality 
of  Monaco  had  been  undisturbed  through  all 
these  chaotic  changes  of  possession. — The  wishes 
of  the  advocates  of  national  unity,  independence, 
and  constitutional  liberty  having  been  baffled  by 
the  simple  restoration  of  the  ante-revolutionary 
institutions,  dissatisfaction  and  hatred  of  the 
foreign  rulers  engendered  conspiracies  and  se- 
cret societies,  whose  extent  and  power  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  restrictive  measures 
adopted  against  the  people.  In  1820  and  1821 
revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred  in  Naples  and 
Sardinia,  and  the  rulers  of  these  states  were 
compelled  to  promise  measures  of  reform;  but 
the  congress  of  Laybach  ordered  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  movements,  and  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  revolutionary  party  by  the  Aus- 
trian armies  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  re- 
action and  vindictive  persecution.  The  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany  was  at  that  time  comparatively 
liberal,  and  continued  so  until  Sardinia  assumed 
the  lead  of  the  liberal  aspirations  of  Italy  (since 
1848).  In  Feb.  1831,  new  popular  risings  took 
place  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States, 
but  were  again  suppressed  by  Austrian  armies. 
In  the  following  yeartheRomagna  made  another 
effort  to  throw  off  the  papal  rule,  in  consequence 
of  which  an  Austrian  army  crossed  the  frontier, 
while  a  French  army  of  occupation,  in  spite  of 
the  protest  of  the  pope,  occupied  and  held  An- 
cona  until  1838.  The  political  state  of  Italy  re- 
mained tranquil  to  the  superficial  observer,  but 
violent  outbreaks  from  time  to  time  proved  the 
existence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  was  nourished  and  fostered  by  secret  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Giovina  Italia  (young 
Italy),  and  by  men  like  Mazzini,  who  began  his 
career  as  a  political  agitator  as  early  as  1831.  A 
new  era  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Italy  when  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  died  (June  1, 1846),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pius  IX.  He  inaugurated  a  series  of 
moderately  liberal  reforms,  and  was  hailed  as  the 
political  saviour  of  his  country.  Tuscany  and 
Sardinia  followed  the  example  set  by  the  pope, 
and  a  customs  union  was  effected  between  the  3 
states  (1847).  Partial  liberty  of  the  press  and 
popular  representation  were  conceded  or  prom- 
ised. About  that  time  the  principality  of  Lucca 
was  united  with  Tuscany,  and  the  reigning  family 
of  the  former  obtained  the  duchy  of  Parma  (the 
empress  Maria  Louisa  having  died),  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Sicily 
rose,  in  Jan.  1848,  against  the  king  of  Naples, 


and  declared  its  independence.  The  king,  in  or- 
der to  reconcile  his  subjects,  gave  them  a  liberal 
constitution,  which,  however,  was  soon  broken. 
In  upper  Italy  the  French  revolution  of  February 
became  the  signal  for  a  popular  rising  against  the 
Austrian  rule.  Radetzky,  the  commander  of  the 
Austrian  army,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Lom- 
bard}- and  fall  back  on  Verona.  The  king  of 
Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  took  the  lead  in  the 
struggle,  occupied  Lombardy,  and  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  conquer  Venice  ;  but  two  brilliant 
victories  of  Radetzky  turned  the  scale  against 
the  popular  cause,  and  the  Austrian  rule  was  re- 
established. Venice,  however,  withstood;  Rome 
(whence  the  pope  had  fled,  Nov.  24)  and  the 
duchies  were  republicanized;  and,  encouraged 
by  the  reverses  of  the  Austrians  in  Hungary, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  once  more  ventured  to 
measure  swords  with  Radetzky.  But  in  a  brief 
campaign  (March,  1849)  he  was  utterly  routed, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  Sardinian  king- 
dom seemed  to  depend  upon  the  good  grace  of 
the  Austrian  general.  The  duchies  were  re- 
stored to  their  former  rulers,  and  guarded  by 
Austrian  troops.  Rome,  after  an  obstinate  de- 
fence under  Garibaldi  and  others,  was  resub- 
jected  to  the  pope  by  a  French  army  of  occupa- 
tion, which  has  remained  there  for  over  10  years. 
Venice  surrendered  in  Aug.  1849.  "While  in 
Naples,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States  severe 
reactionary  measures  followed  the  overthrow  of 
the  popular  movement,  the  new  king  of  Sardinia, 
Victor  Emanuel,  fostered  liberal  institution-,  and 
the  Austrian  government  sought  to  reconcile 
the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  by  confer- 
ring upon  them  some  material  benefits,  such  as 
the  construction  of  railroads,  the  improvement 
of  the  port  of  Venice,  reforms  in  the  tariff  and  the 
postal  system,  &c.  But  all  these  efforts  proved 
unavailing  to  overcome  the  national  antipathies 
of  the  people,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1853,  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  at  Milan  Which  was  suppressed 
without  great  effort.  In  1857  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  king  of  Naples  was 
made  by  a  small  band  of  republicans,  led  by  Col. 
Pisacane ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  republi- 
can insurrection  occurred  at  Genoa.  The  fact 
that  Pisacane  had  made  his  attempt  on  board  a 
Sardinian  steamer  which  he  had  forcibly  taken 
possession  of,  and  which  was  afterward  seized 
by  the  Neapolitan  government,  gave  rise  to  an 
acrimonious  correspondence  between  Sardinia 
and  Naples;  and  in  1858  a  war  seemed  immi- 
nent on  that  account,  but  was  averted  by  time- 
ly intercession.  In  consequence  of  Orsini's  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  the  French  emperor  (Jan. 
14,  1858),  a  special  law,  directed  against  all 
"suspected  individuals,"  was  enacted  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  this  fact  was  considered  as  a  signifi- 
cant symptom  of  the  intimate  relations  existing 
between  France  and  Sardinia.  Austria  at  that 
time  began  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  her  neigh- 
bors, and  by  a  series  of  liberal  measures  and 
promises  endeavored  to  strengthen  her  foothold 
in  Lombardy  (July,  1858).  Simultaneously  she 
tried  to  form  an  Italian  league;    but,  though 
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Modena  and  Naples  were  willing  to  enter  into 
all  Austrian  projects,  the  duchess  of  Parma  and 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  declined.  When,  in 
Aug.  1858,  it  became  known  that  Sardinia  had 
ceded  to  Russia  a  locality  suitable  for  a  navy 
yard  at  Villafrauca,  and  that  Russia  had  sought 
to  purchase  the  principality  of  Monaco  and  ap- 
plied to  the  king  of  Naples  for  the  cession  of  a 
naval  depot  at  Brindisi,  the  opinion  became 
general  that  a  triple  alliance,  directed  against 
Austria,  was  on  the  point  of  being  concluded. 
This  opinion  obtained  further  strength  when 
Prince  Napoleon  Bought  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  On 
New  Year's  day,  1859,  a  few  words  spoken  by 
the  French  emperor  to  the  Austrian  ambassador 
dispelled  all  doubts  in  regard  to  his  hostile  in- 
tentions. While  the  preparations  for  war  on  both 
sides  were  going  on,  the  people  of  Italy  became 
assured  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  foreign  su- 
premacy but  really  the  liberation  and  national 
organiz  ition  of  Italy  which  the  French  emperor 
intended  to  accomplish.  Dreading  the  approach 
of  a  revolution,  the  king  of  Naples  set  free 
many  prominent  political  prisoners.  On  April 
21  the  Austrian  general  Gyulai  sent  an  ultima- 
tum to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  crossed  the 
Ticino  in  3  columns,  April  26-29.  The  duke  of 
Modemi,  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  unable  to  make  head  against 
a  popular  rising,  quitted  their  states — the.  duke 
of  Modena  taking  his  political  prisoners  along 
with  him,  and  transferring  them  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Verona.  For 
nearly  a  month  no  open  hostilities  occurred, 
the  Austrians  contenting  themselves  with  plun- 
dering the  rich  province  of  Lomellina.  Their 
left  wing  having  been  defeated  near  Montebello 
(May  20),  and  the  enemy  being  on  the  point 
of  outflanking  their  right  wing  (battles  of  Pa- 
lestro,  May  31  and  June  1),  they  recrossed  the 
Ticino  and  were  routed  in  a  great  open  battle 
near  Magenta  (June  4).  The  consequence  of 
this  defeat  was  the  relinquishment  by  the  Aus- 
trians of  Milan  and  the  entire  N.  W.  portion  of 
Lombardy,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
invaded  by  Garibaldi.  Without  risking  a  de- 
fence of  the  lines  of  the  Adda  and  Oglio  rivers, 
they  retreated  to  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  There, 
in  the  great  battle  of  Solferino,  they  were  de- 
feated (June  24),  but  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  appear  doubtful  whether  the  French 
would  be  able  successfully  to  contend  with  them 
on  the  ground  of  their  famous  quadrilateral  of 
fortresses.  Considering  this,  as  well  as  the  threat- 
ening attitude  of  Prussia,  the  French  emperor, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  suddenly  con- 
cluded a  truce,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  personal  interview  between  the  two  em- 
perors (July  11)  at  Villafranca.  There  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  peace  were  arranged,  by  which 
a  portion  of  Lombardy,  exclusive  of  the  impor- 
tant fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera,  was 
ceded  to  Sardinia,  which* had  to  pay  for  this 
conquest  a  sum  of  $42,000,000.  Venice  was 
lonhrmed  to  Austria.     The  restoration  of  the 


grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  duke  of  Modena 
was  stipulated  for,  the  question  about  Parma 
being  left  open.  A  promise  was  held  out  to 
Italy  of  the  formation  of  an  Italian  confederation 
under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  pope.  In- 
tense discontent  arose  in  Italy  when  these  stip- 
ulations became  known.  The  people  of  the 
duchies  and  likewise  of  the  Romagna  (the  in- 
surrection in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Papal 
States  had  been  quelled  by  the  mercenary  troops, 
principally  at  Perugia,  June  20)  united  in  their 
protestations  against  the  restoration  of  their 
former  rulers.  They  solemnly  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  but  he  thought 
best  still  to  refuse  the  crown  proffered  to  him, 
and  to  substitute  Signor  Buoncompagni  for  the 
prince  of  Carignan,  to  whom  the  regency  was  sub- 
sequently offered.  The  peace  was  signed  at  Zu- 
rich in  accordance  with  the  original  stipulations 
of  Villafranca,  Nov.  10.  The  final  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  duchies  was  to  be  effected 
by  a  European  congress,  the  meeting  of  which 
was  expected  to  take  place  in  Jan.  I860.  This, 
however,  was  delayed  or  prevented  by  more 
recent  diplomatic  developments.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of 
the  congress,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Pope  and 
the  Congress"  was  published  in  Paris,  which, 
though  bearing  the  name  of  M.  de  la  Guerro- 
niere  as  author,  was  generally  understood  to 
have  been  written  by  the  French  emperor  or 
under  his  direction.  Its  leading  doctrine  was 
that  the  revolted  Papal  States  should  not  be 
forced  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  the 
pope  must  be  restricted  as  a  temporal  sovereign 
to  a  very  small  territory  and  to  limited  author- 
ity. This  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  said  :  "  What 
appears  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  the  true 
interests  of  the  holy  see  is  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  the  revolted  provinces.  If  the  holy  father, 
for  the  repose  of  Europe,  were  to  renounce  those 
provinces,  which  for  the  last  50  years  have 
caused  so  much  embarrassment  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  were  in  exchange  to  demand  from 
the  powers  that  they  should  guaranty  him  the 
possession  of  the  remainder,  I  do  not  doubt  of 
the  immediate  restoration  of  peace."  The  pope 
in  reply  to  these  suggestions  declared  that  he 
would  suffer  exile  and  martyrdom  before  he 
would  relinquish  the  authority  of  the  holy  see 
over  the  revolted  provinces.  By  a  diplomatic 
arrangement  between  France  and  England  it 
has  been  recently  proposed  that  the  duchies  and 
the  Romagna  should  be  united  to  Sardinia  as  an 
integral  part  of  that  kingdom,  in  case  their  in- 
habitants, to  whom  the  question  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted, should  vote  for  annexation.  (For  further 
details  of  the  recent  history  of  Italy,  see  Sardin- 
ia.)— The  principal  travellers  in  Italy  who  have 
given  accounts  of  their  tours  in  letters,  journals, 
or  more  elaborate  works,  are  Montaigne,  Evelyn, 
Gray,  Smollett,  Dr.  Moore,  Goethe,  Joseph  For- 
syth, Mine,  de  Stael  ("  Corinne"),  J.  C.  Eustace, 
Henry  Matthews,  Lady  Morgan,  Miss  Eaton, 
Win.  S.  Rose,  Hans  Chr.  Andersen  ("  The  Im- 
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provisatore"),  Mrs.  Kemble,  Wm.  Spalding,  and 
Geo.  S.  Hillard.  Murray's  three  guide  books 
through  Italy  are  also  of  the  highest  merit.  The 
most  important  historical  works  are  those  of 
Guicciardiid  (1561);  Muratori  (l744-'9)  ;  Bossi 
(1819);  Botta,  Storia  d? Italia  dal  1789  al  1814 
(Paris,  1S24),  and  Storia  dUtalia  dal  1490  al 
1814  (Paris,  1832);  Lebret,  Geschichte  von  Ita- 
lien  (1778-87);  Leo,  Geschichte  der  Italicni- 
schen  Staaten  (1829-'32);  Reumont,  Beitrage 
zur  Italienischen  Geschichte  (1S53-7);  Fantin 
Des  Odoards,  Histoire  cV Italic  (1802-3) ;  and 
Sismondi,  Histoire  des  republiques  Italienncs  du 
moyen  age  (1809-18).  Among  the  historians 
of  recent  events  are  R.  II.  "Wrightson,  ''History 
of  Modern  Italy  from  the  French  Revolution  to 
1850"  (London);  Gualterio,  Gli  ultimi  rkolgi- 
menti  Italiani  (2  vols.,  Florence,  1850-'51); 
Ranalli,  Gli  avvenimenti  d'ltalie  dopo  Vcsalta- 
zione  di  Pio  IX.  (Florence,  1852);  Perrens, 
Deux  ans  de  revolution  en  Italie,  1848-9  (Paris, 
1857) ;  and  Riistow,  Der  Italienische  Krieg  von 
1S59  (Zurich,  1859). 

ITALY,  Language  and  Liteeatuee  of. 
Ancient  Italy  is  supposed  by  Giuseppe  Mi- 
cali  (Vltalia  avanti  il  dominio  dei  Eomani, 
Florence,  1810)  to  have  had  a  common  lan- 
guage of  many  dialects.  These  consisted  of 
two  branches,  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian,  of 
which  the  Iguvian  is  the  best  known  specimen, 
and  the  Sabine  with  the  Samnian  and  Oscan, 
including  the  Volscian,  Marsian,  and  Hernician. 
Greek  was  spoken  in  the  south  (Magna  Gmecia), 
especially  at  Tarentum  and  in  other  maritime 
cities.  The  Pelasgian  Siculi  of  the  low  lands 
about  the  Tiber  were  partly  driven  out  to 
Sicily,  and  partly  mixed  with  the  conquering 
Osci  from  the  Abruzzi,  with  whom  they  formed 
the  Latins.  Rome  imposed  her  own  idiom 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  by 
destroying  their  monuments,  and  establishing 
military  colonies  in  their  cities.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Livy  attests  that  the  Etruscan 
continued  to  be  spoken  for  centuries ;  accord- 
ing to  Aulus  Gellius,  it  was  used  even  in  his 
own  time,  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  A.  D. 
Mazochi  ascribes  the  extinction  of  the  Oscan, 
in  the  south,  to  the  epoch  of  the  lex  Julia  (1st 
century  B.  C.).  Celtic  was  also  spoken  about 
Bologna  and  generally  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  un- 
til the  Gothic  invasion ;  so  that  O.  M.  Toselli 
(Origine  della  lingua  Italiana,  Bologna,  1831) 
asserts  that  it  has  a  greater  share  in  the  Italian 
than  the  Latin  itself.  That  which  is  common 
in  all  these  dialects  is  the  heirloom  of  the  Indo- 
European  stem  ;  while  that  in  which  they  dif- 
fer either  belongs  to  other  steins  of  languages, 
or  is  of  later  origin.  —  There  are  3  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language.  1. 
Leonardo  Bruni  (15th  century).  Cardinal  Bem- 
bo  (Prose,  nelle  quali  si  ragiona  della  volgar 
lingua,  Venice,  1525),  Saverio  Quadrio,  etc., 
assert  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  Latin ;  that 
both  were  used  in  Rome,  the  Latin  in  public 
speeches,  in  legal  documents,  and  by  the  learn- 
ed, while  the  Eomana  rustica  was  spoken  by  the 


people  and  in  private  conversation.  The  Lat- 
in, having  been  Grecized,  became,  so  to  speak, 
stereotyped  and  sterile,  and  died  away  with  the 
aristocracy  ;  whereas  the  vulgar  speech,  care- 
lessly spoken,  and  poor  in  grammatical  forms, 
continued  to  live.  Many  such  vulgar  expres- 
sions are  found  in  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  mouth  of  the  low  characters  in  the 
plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  &c,  in  the  Scriptores 
Historic  Augusta',  the  writings  of  Tertullian, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  au- 
thors of  the  declining  period  of  Rome.  Such 
words  are  :  aramen,  instead  of  as,  whence  rame, 
copper;  botulus,  for  intcstinum,  whence  budello, 
bowel,  sausage;  cambire,  for  dare  m-utvo  pro, 
whence  cnmbiare,  to  exchange;  batuere,  iwper- 
cutere,  Ital.  lattere  ;  cavallus  for  equvs,  Ital.  ca- 
vallo  ;  bcilus  (pulchcr),  vemus  (litems,  hibernus), 
casare  (racillare),  lactamen  (Jimus),  orbus  (em- 
eus), whence  bcllo,  inverno,  cansare,  letame, 
orbo,  &c.  2.  Muratori  (Antiquitates  Italics 
Medii  JEvi,  Milan,  1738;  Dissertazioni  sopra  le 
antiquita,  etc.,  1751)  maintains  that  the  primi- 
tive languages,  continuing  to  subsist  in  spite  of 
proscriptions,  were  altered  by  time,  and  con- 
curred with  the  Latin  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
Italian.  Fontanini,  Tiraboscbi,  Denina,  Gin- 
guene  (Histoire  litterairc  d?Italie),  Sismondi 
(Histoire  des  republiques  Italicnnes  du  moyen 
age),  etc.,  agree  with  this  view.  Barbarous 
terms  and  phrases,  exotic  pronunciation,  and 
ignorance  of  letters  were  rapidly  altering  the 
language  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  disjecta  mem- 
bra of  many  tongues  at  last  combined  in  one, 
not  only  in  Italy,  but  over  all  those  portions  of 
the  great  empire  which  are  the  area  of  the  6  or 
7  Romanic  languages.  3.  Scipio  Mafr'ei  ( Vero- 
na illustrata)  holds  the  opinion  that  the  Ital- 
ian arose  merely  by  the  corruption  of  Latin, 
without  any  agency  of  foreign  tongues.  Vul- 
gar terms,  incorrect  forms,  perverted  signifi- 
cations, and  vicious  pronunciation,  had  been 
corrupting  the  Latin  before  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians.  But  his  vouchers,  taken  from  Au- 
lus  Gellius,  St.  Jerome,  and  other  writers  of  this 
kind,  show  the  effects  of  foreign  influence  at 
Rome.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  the  7th  century, 
who  speaks  of  the  lingua  Italica,  says  that  each 
nation  introduced  its  vices  in  words  and  morals 
into  the  empire.  Ciampi  traces  the  use  of  the 
language  to  the  5th  century.  Gonzo  (about 
900)  attests  its  use  among  the  better  educated 
portion  of  the  inhabitants;  and  Wittekind  men- 
tions that  the  emperor  Otho  I.  (936-'73)  spoke 
both  the  lingua  Romano,  and  the  lingua  Sla- 
vonica.  Pope  Gregory  V .  (996)  instructed  the 
people  in  the  same.  The  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  Italian  was  formed  as  late  as  the  11th 
century,  is  groundless.  Muratori  has  published 
many  Italian  documents  mixed  with  Latin  ones 
of  the  years  1153,  '70,  '82,  etc.  At  the  poetic 
court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  (1212-50) 
the  language  was  called  Siciliana,  and  the  old- 
est authentic  specimen  of  it  is  a  rude,  scarcely 
intelligible  song  by  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  of  about 
1195.     The  Siennese  idiom  of  Folcachiero,  of 
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somewhat  later  date,  ia  more  chaste.  In  the 
13th  century  the  Italian  improved  rapidly  in 
pliability,  elegance,  and  soon  also  in  regular- 
ity, so  that  in  grammar  and  lexicology  it  ap- 
proached in  the  14th  very  much  the  form  it 
has  now.  With  the  exception  of  the  Icelandic, 
all  other  modern  European  languages  were  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Dante  did  most  of  all  to- 
ward developing  and  consolidating  the  native 
elements,  in  legitimizing  the  exotic  accessions. 
and  in  polishing  the  whole  language,  which  he 
calls  illustre.  lie  says  that  posterity  will  not 
be  able  to  change  it.  Petrarch  (died  1374)  and 
Boccaccio  (1375)  rendered  Dante's  idiom  more 
mellow  and  popular  ;  the  former  by  imparting 
to  it  the  polished  suppleness  of  the  Provencal, 
the  latter  by  emboldening  it  to  express  all  shades 
of  thought  There  is  no  old  Italian,  in  the  sense 
of  the  old  French  ;  for  the  ante-Dantic  only  dif- 
fers in  form  from  the  idiom  which  he  created. 
The  Bolognese  also  soon  became  distinguished. 
II  tesoro  dei  rustici,  poema  di  Paganino  Bona- 
fede,  Bolognese.  in  rozzo  (rough)  Italian,  is  of 
13G0,  and  ends  thus : 

Or  tutte  le  cose,  che  qui  son  ditte, 
E  che  son  qui  notate  e  scripte, 
Tutte,  quante  son  certe  e  proato 
E  corette  e  resolute 
Per  Paganin  de  bona  fe, 
Che  le  conpoee  e  disse  e  fe 
Per  amaistrare  quelli  che  men  sano, 
Da  lui  se  tanto  suver  vorano. 

Little  was  done  in  promoting  the  language  in 
the  loth  century,  but  the  10th  endowed  it  with 
choice  terms  of  art.  in  consequence  of  antiquarian 
researches.  Romolo  Amasio,  professor  at  Bo- 
logna (1523-34),  in  a  speech  before  Pope  Clem- 
ent VII.,  insisted  that  the  Italian  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  peasantry  and  the  market  place, 
to  make  room  for  the  Latin  in  higher  spheres. 
Kicolo  Macchiavelli  (1469-1527)  was  the  father 
of  Italian  prose.  Pietro  Bembo  (died  1547), 
Giovanni  Buccellai  (1526),  Jacopo  Sannazaro 
(1530),  G.  G.  Trissino  (1550),  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Guarini,  &c,  raised  it  above  all  other  European 
languages.  Aug.  Beolco  di  Ruzzante  (Venice, 
1565)  wrote  6  comedies,  in  which  each  person 
speaks  his  native  dialect ;  a  method  analogous  to 
the  use  of  Pracrit  in  Indian  dramas.  Benedetto 
Varolii  (U  Ercolano,  &c,  Florence,  1570)  reform- 
ed the  orthography  and  established  the  gram- 
mar. Grazzini  with  Leonardo  Salviati  founded, 
in  the  accademia  della  crusca  at  Florence,  a  tri- 
bunal of  the  language  (15S2).  The  influence  of 
French  on  European  languages  daring  the  17th 
century  began  to  be  exerted  on  the  Italian,  es- 
pecially on  its  syntax.  Algarotti  was  the  chief 
fosterer  of  this  influence.  But  Monti  (Corre- 
zioni  al  vocabolario  della  crusca,  and  in  other 
works)  and  Perticari  strenuously  and  successful- 
ly resisted  this  denationalization,  and  restored 
to  their  cherished  tongue  the  glorious  direction 
imparted  to  it  in  the  14th  century. — The  fol- 
lowing details  relate  to  the  illustre  farella  of 
Dante,  unless  a  dialect  be  mentioned.  The  com- 
parative harmony  of  intonation  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  languages  is  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.     We  place  the  Italian  first  with  re- 


spect to  music,  but  prefer  the  Spanish  as  to  the 
humerus  or  euphony  of  speech.  Only  5  Italian 
words  end  in  consonants  (3  liquids),  viz. :  il,  in, 
con,  non,  per.  By  dropping  e  and  o  after  liquids 
only,  other  words  ore  made  to  end  in  them, 
thus:  2M>"larono,  or  pai-laron.  dropping  n,  par- 
laro,  also  parlar,  which  is  also  the  infinitive 
(from parlare)  or  the  negative  imperative.  Too 
many  words  end  in  i  (plural  from  e,  o,  and  from 
a  masculine,  and  2d  person  singular  of  verbs); 
for  instance  :  Sapcte,  amici  miei,  che  tutti  i  ce- 
lebri poeti  Italiani  sieno  stati  colmi  di  allori  ed 
onori,  nei  secoli  passati.  The  sound  of  h  exists 
only  in  the  lingua  Toscana.  The  Spanish  has 
only  one  rough  sibilant  ch  (as  in  our  church), 
whereas  the  Italian  has  this,  written  ce,  ci,  as 
well  as  the  sound  of  our  sh  (in  ship),  written  see, 
sci;  moreover,  ge,  gi  (as  in  English  gem),  the 
double  consonant  ts  (written  as  in  German,  z), 
which  supplants  the  melting  sound  of  the  Latin 
tin.  tie",  tio,  as  in  tristezza,  pazitnza,  nazione  (for 
tr ist  it  ia,  patient ia,  natio),  &c.  Oggi,  fuggire, 
vecidere,  and  the  like,  exaggerate  the  harshness 
by  a  preceding  sound  of  d  and  t.  The  ratio  of 
initial  and  medial  consonants  to  the  vowels  is  as 
2  to  1  in  Latin,  while  they  are  about  equal  in 
number  in  Italian.  Beside  the  above  mentioned 
sounds,  there  are  b,  d,  f,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  v,  as  in 
English ;  c  like  k  in  the  same  positions  as  in  Eng- 
lish ;  so  also  g  hard  (written  ch,  gh,  before  e,  i)  ; 
j  medial  sound,  like  our  y  in  yes,  but  as  final  it 
is  a  long  i ;  r  always  rolling ;  t  always  hard  (in 
old  writings  also  like  z) ;  s  as  in  English  sun, 
rose,  never  as  in  vision,  mission.  The  letters  k, 
to,  se,  and  y  are  not  used,  and  ph,  th  are  repre- 
sented byf,  t,  as  mfilosofia,  teatro.  H  only  oc- 
curs in  ho,  hai,  ha,  hanno  (Latin  habeo,  habes, 
habet,  habent,  Avhich  Metastasio  wrote  o,  di,  cl, 
anno),  and  combined  in  ch,  gh.  The  I  and  n 
mouilles  of  the  French  are  written  with  gli  and 
gn.  The  vowels  sound  as  in  the  words  father, 
pat;  fete,  pet;  marine, pin;  note,  not;  too, put. 
The  Italian  accent  is  strongly  marked,  and  afreets 
one  of  the  4  last  syllables  of  words;  hence  its 
adaptability  to  pentameter  and  hexameter  verse, 
and  its  singularly  musical  prosody.  Rhyme  is 
only  accessory.  Sidere  rhymes  ill  with  leggere, 
because  the  accent  differs  in  position.  The  mark 
(')  is  only  used  for  the  sake  of  instruction  ;  the 
sign  of  the  grave  accent  is  written  on  the  finals 
of  abbreviated  words,  such  as  cittd,  merce,  di, 
rirtu,  cio  (for  cittade,  mercede,  die,  rirtude,  Lat. 
quod),  &c. — In  richness  of  augmentatives  and  di- 
minutives, both  of  endearment  and  aversion,  the 
Spanish  is  equal  and  the  Karalitic  (Greenland) 
superior  to  the  Italian.  The  definite  article  is 
more  multiform  than  in  the  cognate  languages. 
This  is  due  to  its  contraction  with  prepositions 
and  with  non,  thus:  del,  dalla,  al,  nello,  c-oi, 
pel,  tralle,frai,sugli,  nol,  <fce.  There  are  two 
forms  of  the  masculine :  il,  lo,  plural  i,  gli. 
The  auxiliary  verbs  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Teutonic  tongues,  though  faint  traces  of  a 
similar  use  of  esse  and  habere  may  be  found  in 
ancient  low  Latin.  Conciseness  of  expression 
is  obtained  by  the  following  means:  or,  by  using 
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the  infinitive  of  a  verb  as  a  substantive,  thus : 
il  parlar  vezzoso,  genteel  speech  ;  b,  by  joining 
pronouns,  when  regimens,  to  the  imperative, 
infinitive,  or  gerund,  thus :  datemelo,  give  it  to 
me;  il  pensarne  mi  consola,  the  very  thought 
of  it  consoles  me;  raccontandoglielo,  in  telling 
it  to  him,  &c.  ;  c,  by  dropping  the  final  e  or  o 
after  liquids,  mostly  before  words  commencing 
with  consonants  (see  above) ;  d,  by  dropping 
final  vowels  or  syllables,  before  both  consonants 
and  vowels,  with  or  without  the  sign  of  the 
apostrophe,  even  of  initial  vowels,  as  in  the 
following  from  Dante : 

Qunndo  V  ndi'  nomar  se  stesso  il  padre  (alio) 
Donne  che  avete  intelletto  cTamore, 
Io  vo'  cim  voi  della  mia  donna  dire 

(for  io  udii,  voglio),  &c.  The  construction  is 
direct,  inversion  frequent,  and  the  whole  phrase- 
ology freer,  bolder,  and  more  variable  than  in 
French.  On  the  other  hand,  some  terminations 
are  fatiguingly  long,  unless  the  writer  be  master 
of  his  style  ;  ornaments  of  speech  often  super- 
fluous. The  poetic  idiom  differs  more  from  the 
prosaic  than  in  any  other  living  language  in 
Europe,  not  only  on  account  of  great  licenses  in 
the  alteration,  addition,  and  omission  of  sounds, 
but  also  by  a  multitude  of  exclusively  poetic 
words. — The  area  of  the  Italian  language  com- 
prehends the  whole  peninsula  and  the  islands 
of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  &c. ;  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Ticino,  and  parts  of  the  Grisons  and 
Valais ;  S.  Tyrol,  some  cities  of  Istria  and  of 
Dalmatia,  and  partly  the  Ionian  islands.  A 
rough  idiom  of  Mediterranean  navigators,  and  a 
jargon  known  as  the  lingua  franca,  are  spoken 
in  the  Levant.  Dante's  parlare  illustre  (also 
cardinale,  aulico,  cortigiano)  is  common  to  all 
well  educated  Italians.  Many  of  the  dialects 
differ  as  much  from  it  as  it  differs  from  Spanish, 
and  some  even  more.  This  is  owing  to  the 
ancient  local  varieties  of  the  Iiomana  rustica 
and  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  tongues  of 
•foreign  invaders,  such  as  the  Scirri,  Heruli, 
Goths,  Gepidaa,  Longobards,  Suevi,  Bulgarians, 
Pannonians,  Slavi,  Skipetars,  Arabs,  Normans, 
French,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Austrians  of 
all  sorts.  "While  some  words  have  many  signi- 
fications, as  for  instance  cassa,  which  has  25  in 
Milanese,  other  objects  have  very  many  names 
devoid  of  analogy  of  any  kind,  as  for  instance 
turkey  (meleagris  gallopavo),  which  has  about 
20  Italian  provincial  names.  Dante  (De  Vul- 
gari  Eloquio)  speaks  of  14  dialects,  one  class 
on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  east  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Those  on  the  north  approach  the  Pro- 
vencal language.  0.  L.  Fernow  (libmische 
Studien,  Zurich,  1808)  distinguishes  in  the  Tos- 
cana  alone,  though  considered  as  the  most 
homogeneous,  8  sub-dialects.  Dante's  classifi- 
cation has  been  somewhat  modified.  In  the 
"North  American  Review"  for  Oct.  1832,  17 
principal  dialects  are  noticed.  All  the  varie- 
ties of  idioms  amount  to  nearly  1,000.  There 
are  German-speaking  communities  in  the  north 
of  Italy  (see  Germany,  Language  of),  viz., 
the  sette  and  the  tredici  communi;  and  Al- 


banian (Skipetar)  settlements  in  both  Sici- 
lies.— The  Toscana  had  the  principal  part  in 
forming  the  volgare  nobile,  all  great  writers  of 
the  14th  century  having  been  Tuscans.  Mac- 
chiavelli's  Discorso  asserts  that  the  idiom  of 
Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  or  la  lingua 
Fiorentina,  is  the  genuine  Italian.  Other  Ital- 
ians rebel  against  this  autocracy;  and  the  de- 
crees of  la  crvsca  have  often  been  unrecognized. 
Some  sounds,  especially  those  of  c  and  ch  (like  the 
Spanish  j  and  German  ch),  are  very  rough  ;  but 
the  grammar  surpasses  that  of  all  other  dialects. 
Hence  the  proverb  :  Lingua  Toscana  in  bocca 
Eomana;  for  the  best  and  most  sonorous  pronun- 
ciation is  that  of  the  dialect  of  the  eternal  city, 
which  has  much  improved  since  its  period  of 
neglect  during  the  sojourn  of  the  popes  at  Avi- 
gnon. In  the  suburbs  of  Rome  there  are  at  least 
3  patois.  In  Tuscany  the  sub-dialects  of  Sienna, 
Pisa,  Arezzo,  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Fucecchio,  and 
Yolterra  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  Bolognese 
drops  many  medial  and  final  vowels,  as  for  in- 
stance :  Acqsi  vd  stf  noslr  mond  ;  o  prest,  o  tard; 
cd  bso  murir  (for  Cosi  ta  questo  nostro  mondo, 
al  bisogno,  &c).  Those  of  Norcia  and  Spoleto, 
on  the  contrary,  have  lost  many  consonants. 
The  Perugino,  Loretano,  and  Camerinese  are 
among  the  most  noticeable  in  the  papal  lega- 
tions. The  Venetian  softens  consonants  effem- 
inately, thus:  lassate  dar  iin  baso  a  boccoleito 
(for  lasciate  dar  itn  bacio,  &c).  The  Paduan,  a 
transition  from  this  to  the  Lombard,  is  one  of 
the  least  intelligible.  The  high  Lombardic  and 
the  Tanzi  Milanese  drop  final  vowels,  and  often 
medials;  they  share  with  the  Piedmontese  and 
Genoese  in  the  use  of  the  French  vowels  eii,  ii, 
the  nasals  an,  in,  on,  and  also  of  French  j. 
These,  however,  are  wanting  in  the  low  Lom- 
bardic, the  Mantuan,  and  Cremonese.  The  Ber- 
gamask  is  the  rudest  of  all,  from  contractions, 
thus:  Za  Giove  Vhivafatt  el  grand  decret ;  La 
colocat  o  gait  la  su  in  di  steli,  inscm  col  ecl  (for 
Gil  Giote  aveva  J'atto  il  grande  decreto ;  Di 
colocar  il  gatto  fralle  stellc,  insieme  col  cane). 
The  Piedmontese  also  contracts  much,  and  has 
many  almost  French  sounds,  thus  :  bsogne, 
mange  (besoin,  manger-),  &c.  The  Genoese  ap- 
proaches the  Provencal,  though  it  has  some 
rough  sounds;  it  often  uses  r  for  I.  The  Nea- 
politan transposes  many  sounds,  and  rejects 
many  syllables,  but  is  very  rich  in  literature. 
There  are  several  patois  in  the  city  of  Naples. 
The  dialects  of  the  Abruzzi,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
&c,  are  very  rude.  The  Sicilian  is  very  mild 
and  graceful,  has  many  Arabic  words  (from  the 
9th  century),  and  vestiges  of  Greek,  Punic, 
Norman,  French,  and  Spanish  domination.  In 
the  Sardinian  dialects  there  occur  many  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  Catalan  words  intact,  and 
many  roots  without  known  filiation.  See  Kou 
dizionariu  univcrsali  Sardu-Jtalianu.  cowpilau 
de  su  sacerdotu  benejiziau  Yisscntu  Form,  &c. 
(Casteggio,  1832).  The  Corsican  is  more  akin 
to  the  Tuscan  than  to  the  idioms  of  the  isles  of 
the  gulf  of  Genoa.  In  the  Friulic  there  are 
many  Slavic  and  old  French  words.     This  and 
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the  Tyrolese  differ  most  from  the  favella  illns- 
tre. — Literature.  As  early  as  the  latter  half 
of  the  12th  century  the  Italian  language  was 
moulded  into  a  peculiar  shape,  different  from 
the  Latin,  and  free  from  most  of  the  rough  and 
uncouth  words  and  phrases  which  the  invading 
hordes  of  northern  barbarians  had  introduced 
into  it.  The  emperor  Frederic  II.,  who  resided 
in  Palermo  till  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
in  1212,  made  it  the  language  of  his  court,  at 
which  he  gathered,  more  than  100  years  before 
Dante's  poem  was  written,  many  men  who 
delighted  in  composing  verses.  He  founded 
the  university  of  Naples,  and  schools  in  Paler- 
mo and  other  Sicilian  cities.  More  celebrated 
as  a  poet  than  either  himself  or  his  two  sons, 
Enzio  and  Manfred,  was  his  secretary  Pietro 
delle  Vigne,  who  was  wont  to  go  about  singing 
his  songs  in  the  newly  formed  language,  some 
of  which  have  been  preserved  and  are  deserving 
of  praise.  One  of  his  poems  is  in  the  form  of  a 
sonnet,  which  indicates  that  that  kind  of  poet- 
ical composition  was  of  Sicilian  origin,  and  was 
invented  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  He  also 
had  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  orator.  The 
6  books  of  letters,  still  extant,  which  ho  wrote 
in  Latin,  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  his 
age,  and  prove  how  favorably  Frederic  and  his 
secretary  countenanced  literature  and  men  of 
letters.  From  Sicily  the  taste  for  literature 
6eems  to  have  spread  to  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Foremost  among  the  succeeding  authors  were 
the  Bolognese  Guido  Giuncelli  (died  in  1762), 
mentioned  most  honorably  by  Dante  in  many 
of  his  works,  Guido  Ghislieri,  Fabricio,  and 
Onesto.  In  Tuscany  also  appeared  Guittone 
d'Arezzo  (died  in  1294),  Bonagiunta  da  Lucca, 
Gallo  Pisano,  Mino  Macato  Sanese,  Brunetto 
Fiorentino,  and  others.  Several  sonnets  and 
6ongs  of  Fra  Guittone  are  preserved,  and  also 
40  letters  to  a  friend,  the  oldest  specimen  of  the 
epistolary  style  in  Italian.  Dante  criticizes  his 
compositions  as  languid  and  unimpassioned. 
Brunetto  Latini  (about  12G0)  was  the  teacher 
of  Dante  and  the  author  of  II  Tesoro,  written 
first  in  French  and  afterward  translated  into 
Italian,  in  which  he  aimed  to  give  a  cyclopoadic 
view  of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time. 
He  also  wrote  the  Tesoretto,  consisting  of  moral 
sentences  in  seven-syllabled  rhyming  couplets. 
Guido  Oavalcanti  (died  in  1300),  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  Dante,  was  styled  by  Benvenuto  da 
Imola  the  second  eye  of  Italian  literature,  of 
which  Dante  was  the  first.  He  was  a  philo- 
sophic poet,  and  his  verses  gave  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  and  show  that  he  had  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  moral  reflections.  His  most  celebrated 
canzone  is  on  the  nature  of  love,  and  is  so  ob- 
scure that  it  has  often  been  commented  on. 
The  first  book  in  Italian  prose  was  the  Chronica 
by  Matteo  Spinello,  a  Neapolitan,  relating  the 
history  of  events  from  1247  to  1268.  The  honor 
of  writing  history  in  a  neat  style  belongs  also 
to  Ricordano  Malespini,  a  Florentine,  who  died 
about  1281.    The  Agricoltura  and  other  scien- 


tific works  of  Pietro  Crescenzi,  a  Bolognese,  show 
in  several  respects  a  thorough  knowledge ;  but 
in  attempting  to  explain  vegetation  and  other 
natural  phenomena  after  the  theories  of  Aris- 
totle, he  fell  into  the  errors  prevalent  in  his  age. 
In  the  13th  century  began  the  glorious  literary 
era  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  Dante 
(1265-1321)  rose  like  a  sun,  and  shone  on  Italy 
with  an  unparalleled  splendor,  giving  to  that  na- 
tion almost  a  new  life.  Ho  raised  the  language 
from  comparative  rudeness  to  the  highest  re- 
finement, conceived  a  poem  which  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  sublimest  creations  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  charmed  a  people  yet  groping 
in  ignorance  and  barbarism  by  the  sweetness, 
beauty,  and  grandeur  of  his  delineations,  com- 
pelled them  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  morality 
and  Christianity,  and  proclaimed  the  principles 
from  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  rest  from 
the  desolation  of  civil  wars.  Involved  in  the 
intestine  discords  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelliues  and  the  parties  dei  bianchi  and  dei 
neri,  his  works  bear  the  impress  not  only  of  the 
ideas  but  of  the  conflicts  of  his  time.  His  mas- 
terpiece is  the  Divina  Commcdia,  incomparably 
the  greatest  of  Italian  epics.  It  was  so  called 
because  he  conceived  that  there  were  3  kinds 
of  style,  the  sublime,  the  middle  or  comic,  and 
the  lowest  of  all,  which  he  called  the  elegiac, 
and  he  selected  the  second  of  these  for  his  poem. 
Even  in  this  finest  product  of  his  genius  he  sup- 
ported the  emperor  and  the  Ghibelline  party 
against  their  enemies  the  Guelphs.  He  depicted 
an  inferno  in  which  were  placed  those  petty 
tyrants  and  chieftains  who  had  filled  Italy  with 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  He  described  a  pur- 
gatory in  which  those  men  were  punished  who 
with  too  little  heroism  and  firmness  had  main- 
tained the  cause  of  justice  and  their  country. 
He  finally  pictured  a  paradise  in  which  those 
were  rewarded  who  had  devoted  themselves 
only  to  virtue,  and  had  labored  for  the  com- 
monwealth with  strong  hearts  and  magnani- 
mous deeds.  There  he  imagined  a  throne  to 
be  raised,  and  a  crown  upon  it,  as  a  reward  for 
that  Henry  who,  he  hoped,  would  restore  Italy 
to  her  ancient  power  and  splendor.  This  polit- 
ical aim  of  the  Divina  Commedia  was  only  in- 
cidental to  its  moral  and  religious  meanings. 
The  work  displays  an  immense  amount  of  theo- 
logical as  well  as  philosophical  and  historical 
knowledge,  and  contains  some  ingenious  scien- 
tific views,  which  were  fully  developed  and 
understood  only  after  several  centuries.  It  is 
for  these  that  Redi,  Magalotti,  and  other  scien- 
tific writers  quoted  from  him  in  preference  to 
any  other  poet.  To  every  succeeding  age  the 
poem  has  been  a  mine  of  elegant  quotations, 
and  in  some  of  the  descriptions  the  reader  feels 
transported  by  the  force  and  solemnity  of  the 
phrases  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  prophet.  The 
unfinished  Convilo  of  Dante  is  called  by  Monti 
the  first  sound  and  sober  prose  writing  that 
Italian  literature  can  boast,  and  the  first  on 
moral  philosophy.  Dante  abandoned  the  Latin 
language,  in  which  he  had  begun  to  write,  for 
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the  Italian,  the  perfection  and  embellishment 
of  which  he  deemed  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage toward  uniting  Italy.  In  his  Latin  treatise 
De  Yulgari  Eloquio  he  maintained  that  no  one 
of  the  Italian  dialects  merited  the  name  of  the 
Italian  language,  which  was  rather  the  language 
spoken  in  all  the  cities,  without  belonging  to 
any  one  in  particular.  Francesco  Stabile,  called 
also  Cecco  d'Ascoli  (burned  for  heresy  at  Flor- 
ence in  1327),  wrote  the  Acerba,  a  witty  poem, 
directed  against  Dante  and  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
and  treating  of  natural  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects with  little  wisdom  or  eloquence.  It  is 
in  strophes  of  8  verses,  the  last  two  rhyming 
together,  and  some  have  therefore  ascribed  to 
him  the  honor  of  inventing  the  ottava  rima. 
More  highly  esteemed  was  Fazio  Bonifazio  degli 
Uberti  (about  1367),  who  wrote  in  terza  rima 
the  long  allegorical  poem  of  Dittamondo  {Dicta 
Mundi).  Cino  da  Pistoja  (1270-1336)  excelled 
both  in  jurisprudence  and  poetry.  His  songs 
were  in  praise  of  Selvaggia,  a  lady  of  whom  he 
was  enamored,  but  his  legal  work  II  comento  is 
of  greater  importance,  and  displayed  an  erudition 
which  gained  him  invitations  to  lecture  in  many 
universities.  Dante  commended  him  as  an  im- 
prover of  the  language,  and  Petrarch  lamented 
his  death  in  touching  verses.  Petrarch  (1304- 
'74)  had  seen  Laura  de  Sade  at  Avignon,  who 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  charming  verses  to 
which  he  owes  his  immortality,  and  had  pro- 
duced his  Latin  poem  of  Africa,  on  which  by 
a  strange  misjudgment  he  chiefly  prided  him- 
self, when  in  1341  he  received  the  laureate 
crown  in  Eome.  He  afterward  lived  in  differ- 
ent cities,  honored  as  a  poet  by  various  courts, 
till  he  was  found  dead  in  his  library  with  his 
head  resting  on  a  book,  and  was  said  to  have 
passed  from  the  serenity  of  study  to  that  of 
death.  The  noble  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
affection  which  make  him  so  distinctively  the 
poet  of  love  were  hardly  his  principal  merits. 
But  philosophers,  archaeologists,  political  ora- 
tors, and  all  men  who  honor  and  cherish  learn- 
ing and  patriotism,  should  revere  his  name, 
who  left  as  their  heritage  the  precept  and  ex- 
ample of  seeking  to  end  the  intestine  discords 
of  his  country  by  elevating  it  to  a  worthier  life. 
His  principal  philosophical  treatises  are  in 
Latin.  In  one  of  them  he  consoles  a  friend 
suffering  under  calamities;  in  another  he  de- 
fends a  life  of  solitude  for  purposes  of  study,  in- 
troducing illustrious  exam  pies  from  the  ancients 
and  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  in  a  dialogue  on 
the  contempt  of  the  world  lie  makes  fine  reflec- 
tions on  the  object  of  life  and  the  destiny  of 
man ;  and  in  another  he  ridicules  the  conceit 
of  some  young  men  who  on  a  visit  to  him  had 
taken  pains  to  display  their  skill  in  disputation. 
His  various  Latin  treatises  and  poems  demon- 
strate his  erudition,  justness  of  philosophical 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  exquisite  skill  in 
Latin  composition.  He  has  a  greater  celebrity 
as  the  father  of  Italian  lyric  poetry.  In  this 
department  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors, 
and  has  been  equalled  by  none  of  his  numer- 


ous successors  and  imitators,     ne  treated  all 
the   passions,   hopes,    and    memories   of  love. 
With  equal  power  and  pathos  he  lamented  the 
evils  of  his  country,  and  preached  peace  and 
union.  His  various  lyrical  pieces,  sonnets,  songs, 
and  triumphs  abound  in  favorite  quotations, 
and  his  language  was  so  choice  that  every  word 
employed  by  him  is  said  to  have  remained  in 
use  from  that  time  to  the  present.     He  deserves 
credit  not  only  for  his  own  writings  and  schol- 
arship, but  also  for  his  services  in  promoting  the 
revival  of  learning;  and  the  aim  of  his  whole 
life  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  seek  and  to 
accomplish  the  true  mission  of  literature.     A 
less  versatile  author  wras  Giovanni  Boccaccio 
(1313-75),  who  abandoned  successively  com- 
merce and  law  for  literature,  studied  with  ardor 
the  Divina  Commedia,  and  cherished  the  friend- 
ship  of  Petrarch.     His   earliest   compositions 
were  a  prose   romance  and   an  epical  poem, 
written  to  please  and  indirectly  to  praise  a  lady 
of  whom  he  was  enamored.      The  poem   La 
Teseide  is  in  the  ottava  rima,  of  which  he  has 
therefore  been  called  the  inventor,  but  which 
was   previously  known    in  Sicily.      He  wrote 
several  works  in  Latin,  and  made  an  expensive 
collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  but  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Decamerone,  and 
thereby  as  the  father  of  Italian  prose.     The 
Decamerone  (ten  days)  is  so  called  because  each 
of  the  10  persons  introduced  into  it,  7  ladies 
and  3  young  men,  relates  10  stories  per  day, 
100  stories  being  thus  told  in  10  days.     The 
scene  is  a  villa   in  the  vicinity  of   Florence, 
whither  they  had  fled  from  the  plague  (1348), 
and  the   description  of  that  pestilence   with 
which  the  work  opens  is  admired  as  a  master- 
piece of  eloquence.     Its  avowed  aim  was  only 
to  furnish  entertaining  narratives,  but  its  real 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  whole  human  family,  and  to  encourage 
virtue  by  commendation  and  to  correct  vice  by 
ridicule.     Touching  upon  whatever  in  human 
affairs  may  delight  or  instruct,  its  style  is  in 
turn  grave  and  elevated,  most  jocose  or  deeply 
pathetic,  tragic,  comic,  or  satirical,  varying  with 
wonderful  ease  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  story.     Its  beauty  of  composition  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  expended  on  the  most  indeli- 
cate subjects.      The  Cento  notelle  antiche  are 
for  the  most  part  written  from  those  of  Boccac- 
cio, but  some  are  of  earlier  date.     They  relate 
short  adventures  in  a  graceful  and  simple  style, 
free  from  indelicacy.    Franco  Sacchetti  of  Flor- 
ence left  300  tales,  of  which  258  are  preserved, 
written  carelessly  but  with  great  purity.     The 
Pecorone  of  the  Florentine  Ser  Giovanni,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Decamerone,  contains  about  50  tales. 
This  was  the  age  of  chroniclers  as  well  as  novel- 
ists.    Dino  Compagni  chronicled  the  history  of 
Florence  from  1270  to  1312  with  truthfulness 
and  elegance.     More  celebrated  is  the  work  of 
Giovanni  Villani,  containing  the  history  of  tho 
city  from  its  foundation  till  a  few  years  before 
his  own  death  by  the  plague  in  1348.    He  intro- 
duced also  the  affairs  of  other  portions  of  Italy, 
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and  though  his  narrative  of  remote  periods  is 
full  of  errors  and  fables,  no  one  has  left  more 
instructive  materials  concerning  the  events 
which  took  place  near  his  own  time.  His  work 
was  continued  with  greater  prolixity  by  his 
brother  Matteo  to  1363,  when  he  also  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  plague  ;  and  to  1364  by  Filippo  the 
son  of  t  he  latter,  who  also  wrote  a  series  of 
biographies  of  illustrious  Florentines.  The 
Specchio  della  vera  penitenza  of  Giacopo  Passa- 
vanti  (died  in  1357)  is  the  first  example  of  an 
ascetic  work  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  its  style 
is  comparable  for  excellence  with  that  of  Boc- 
caccio. Various  similar  treatises  were  written 
by  Domenico  Cavalca  of  Pisa ;  the  Ammaestra- 
menti  degli  antiehi,  by  Bartolommeo  da  S.  Con- 
cordio,  merits  particular  praise;  and  the  Trat- 
tato  del  governo  della  fUmiglia,  by  Agnolo  Pan- 
dolfini  (1305-1446),  is  equally  esteemed  for  its 
happy  and  useful  choice  of  materials,  and  for 
its  natural  and  graceful  style,  adorned  with  all 
the  skill  which  the  writers  of  his  age  may  boast. 
— Most  of  the  men  who  flourished  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  were  not  distinguished  like 
Dante  and  Petrarch  for  creative  genius,  but 
delighted  rather  in  reproducing  and  comment- 
ing on  the  authors  of  antiquity.  The  printing 
press,  invented  in  Germany,  was  most  usefully 
employed  in  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  in 
multiplying  copies  of  the  ancient  authors,  cor- 
rected by  learned  scholars.  To  the  passion  for 
discovering  and  publishing  new  manuscripts 
was  joined  that  of  finding  and  interpreting 
ancient  monuments,  medals,  inscriptions,  and 
sculptures.  Only  the  first  steps  toward  a  new 
civilization  had  been  taken  by  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  The  introduction  of  the  mariner's 
needle  by  Flavio  Gioja  had  opened  the  ocean  to 
the  Europeans;  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  had 
awakened  that  curiosity  concerning  the  way  to 
the  East  Indies  which  led  Columbus  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world;  the  Arabic  numerals 
had  been  substituted  in  Italy  for  the  Roman; 
academies  were  established  to  nurture  the  love 
of  letters,  and  courts  became  an  asylum  for  the 
most  distinguished  men ;  and  the  popes  in  Rome, 
the  Medici  in  Florence,  the  houses  of  the  Visconti 
and  the  Sforzas  in  Milan,  and  of  theGonzagasand 
Estes  in  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  became  protectors 
of  literature  and  the  arts.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  is 
especially  distinguished  for  the  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  every  branch  of  learning,  and 
for  the  generous  sacrifices  which  he  made  in  col- 
lecting books.  It  was  under  his  liberal  protec- 
tion that  Francesco  Fik'lfo  translated  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  verse.  His  example 
was  followed  by  numerous  courts  in  Italy  ;  hun- 
dreds of  authors  found  employment  and  support ; 
and  the  advantages  of  literature  were,  to  some  de- 
gree, extended  among  the  people.  Alfonso  of 
Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  is  eminent  among  these 
Mecasnas-like  patrons,  both  for  the  love  of  let- 
ters and  the  sciences,  and  for  his  friendship  to 
their  cultivators,  of  whom  he  entertained  a  great 
number  in  his  palace.  Filippo  Maria  Visconti 
and  Francesco  Sforza  vied  with  the  Medici  and 


the  house  of  Este  in  giving  an  asylum  to  those 
unhappy  Greeks  who  wandered  from  their  coun- 
try with  no  patrimony  but  their  learning.  Lo- 
dovico,  surnamed  the  Moor,  invited  to  his  court 
in  Lombardy  many  learned  men,  painters,  and 
architects,  among  whom  were  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci and  Bramante,  founded  the  university  of 
Pavia,  granting  it  many  privileges,  and  opened 
schools  in  Milan,  to  which  most  renowned  pro- 
fessors gave  distinction.  The  name  of  the 
Estes  should  bo  written  in  letters  of  gold  among 
the  protectors  of  literature  in  Italy.  Gian 
Francesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  invited 
Vittorino  da  Feltre  to  instruct  his  sons,  and  the 
school  which  he  opened  was  frequented  by 
young  men  from  Greece,  Germany,  and  France. 
The  example  of  the  houses  of  Este  and  Gonzaga 
was  imitated  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who  in 
the  15th  century  founded  the  university  of 
Turin.  But  the  most  illustrious  of  the  patrons 
of  letters  was  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  rose  to 
preeminence  among  the  noble  families  of  Eu- 
rope. He  founded  one  library  in  Venice  and 
three  in  Florence,  and  established  the  first  acad- 
emy for  the  study  and  promulgation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  Pico  della  Mirandola  and 
Cristoforo  Landino  exercised  the  happiest  influ- 
ence in  advancing  and  creating  a  popular  esteem 
fin-  knowledge,  and  especially  in  exciting  the 
Florentine  youth  to  an  enthusiasm  for  it.  The 
former  was  almost  unrivalled  in  erudition,  and 
seemed  to  possess  a  miraculous  memory,  being 
profoundly  and  prematurely  versed  in  numerous 
languages,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  mathematics. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (died  in  1498)  greatly  and 
variously  increased  the  glory  which  his  uncle  had 
acquired  in  the  culture  of  learning.  But  it  is 
lamentable,  after  the  three  great  masters  of  the 
Italian  tongue  which  the  preceding  age  had  pre- 
sented, that  the  taste  of  the  learned  returned  to 
the  Latin  language.  To  such  a  degree  was  Italian 
neglected,  that  it  was  hardly  used  at  all  in  writ- 
ing; it  was  even  disdained  for  legal  documents, 
and  its  development  was  arrested  by  a  boundless 
reverence  for  antiquity.  But  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent may  bo  considered  the  reviver  of  Italian 
literature,  and  was  even  called  its  father.  Most 
esteemed  for  his  virtues  and  manners,  he  en- 
riched libraries,  reopened  the  university  of  Pisa, 
collected  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  pro- 
moted the  study  of  the  popular  poetry,  and 
Avrote  himself  many  admired  pieces  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  taste.  His  Ncncia  da 
Barberino  is  the  first  example  of  Italian  rustic 
poetry,  and  his  Compagnia  del  Mantellaecio 
seems  to  have  given  the  first  idea  of  Italian 
satire  in  terza  rima.  Under  him  Florence  be- 
came a  new  Athens.  Angelo  Poliziano  (1454- 
'94)  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lorenzo,  attained 
to  great  erudition,  and  was  an  elegant  writer 
both  in  Italian  and  Latin.  His  most  celebrat- 
ed works  are  the  Stanze,  which  were  imitated 
even  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  the  Orfeo, 
the  first  regular  and  consistent  Italian  drama. 
Contemporary  poets  of  less  note  were  Burchi- 
ello,  Girolamo  Benivieni,  and  Giusto  de'  Conti. 
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To  the  various  kinds  of  composition  which 
have  thus  far  appeared  must  now  be  added 
some  epics.  Of  the  brothers  Bernardo,  Luca, 
and  Luigi  Pulci,  only  the  last  (1431-87)  achiev- 
ed lasting  eminence  in  poetry.  His  Morgante* 
Maggiore,  burlesque  and  fantastic,  opens  the 
brilliant  Italian  series  of  romantic  poems  of 
chivalry.  It  belongs  to  the  circle  of  legends 
concerning  Chai-lemagne  and  his  paladins,  but 
degrades  the  primitive  simple  faith  in  them  by 
persiflage.  The  Mambriano  of  Cieco  da  Ferrara 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  and  compared  "with 
the  Morgante.  The  best  of  the  romantic  poems 
of  tbe  15th  century  is  the  Orlando  innamorato 
of  Boiardo,  which  introduced  materials  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  vast  as  to  induce  Ariosto  to  follow 
in  the  same  path.  To  sustain  the  marvels  of 
his  subject,  he  employed  magicians  and  fairies 
in  connection  with  the  classic  divinities,  and 
beneath  the  veil  of  poetry  he  represented  the 
most  useful  truths  of  philosophy.  The  Orlando 
innamorato  was  left  incomplete,  and  the  origi- 
nal has  become  rare  even  in  Italy,  on  account  of 
its  rude  and  antique  diction.  Its  tone  is  much 
modified  in  the  elegant  elaboration  of  it  by 
Berni,  which  has  enjoyed  the  most  general  favor. 
The  prose  literature  was  enriched  by  the  writ- 
ings of  two  artists :  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  the 
author  of  a  dialogue  Delia  famiglia,  contain- 
ing philosophical  precepts  for  domestic  life  and 
the  education  of  children,  and  of  treatises  on 
painting  and  architecture  which  gained  him  the 
name  of  the  Italian  Vitruvius;  and  the  renown- 
ed Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519),  at  once  paint- 
er, sculptor,  architect,  mathematician,  musician, 
the  best  extemporaneous  poet  of  his  time,  and 
the  author  of  a  Trattato  della  pittura,  which 
reveals  both  his  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge, 
and  is  a  classical  authority  on  the  use  of  terms 
pertaining  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Numerous 
historians,  also,  belong  to  this  age.  Pandolfo 
Collenuccio  was  the  first  to  write  an  esteemed 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  revived  and 
corrected  the  taste  for  comedy,  founded  the  first 
museum  of  natural  history  in  Europe,  and  wrote 
dialogues  after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  and  the 
solemn  poem  of  Inno  alia  morte.  Historians 
of  travels  were  the  Genoese  Giorgio  Interiano 
and  the  Venetian  Cadamosto,  who  give  the 
oldest  narratives  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries, 
and  the  Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Aldo 
Manuzio  (Aldus  Manutius)  rendered  signal  ser- 
vices to  letters  and  gained  a  European  repute  by 
the  care  and  taste  with  which  he  published  the 
classics. — The  16th  century,  in  respect  of  Ital- 
ian art  and  literature,  is  surpassed  by  none  in 
modern  history,  and  rivals  the  ages  of  Pericles 
and  Augustus  in  antiquity.  A  family  of  great 
names  occurs,  each  of  which  might  form  an 
epoch.  Leo  X.  was  the  most  illustrious  of  a 
series  of  papal  patrons,  bestowing  liberal  re- 
wards not  only  on  authors  but  on  Raphael  and 
Michel  Angelo.  After  the  extinction  of  Floren- 
tine liberty^  literature  was  again  protected  by 
various  reigning  families.  Cosimo  de'  Medici 
commanded  Varchi  to  write  his  history  without 
vol.  ix. — 42 


any  regard  to  persons,  and  we  therefore  owe  to 
him  a  narrative  of  the  crimes  by  which  his  own 
family  attained  the  sovereignty.     Under  his  son 
Francesco  the  learned  institutions   already  in 
existence  were  advanced,  and  the  academy  delta 
Orusca  was  founded.     The  court  of  the  Estes 
in  Ferrara  entertained  Ariosto  and  Tasso ;  most 
of  the  other  courts,  great  and  small,  as  those  of 
the  Gonzagas  in  Mantua,  of  the  dukes  of  TJrbino, 
and  of  Manuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  were  hospi- 
table to   scholars  and  poets;    and  numerous 
literary  academies  with  capricious  names,   as 
those  dei  Sonnacchiosi,  degli  Storditi,  and  dei 
Sehaggi,  were  instituted.     Preeminent  among 
the  poets  of  the  age  rose  Ariosto  (1474-1533), 
called  the  Ferrarese  Homer,  who  aimed  to  cele- 
brate in  a  great  poem  the  origin  of  the  house 
of  Este.     The  loves  and  exploits  of  Bradamante 
and  Ruggiero,  imaginary  ancestors  of  that  house, 
form  the  basis  of  his  romantic  epic,  the  Orlando 
furioso,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  war  of  the 
Saracens  against  Charlemagne.     The  courtesies 
and  heroisms  of  knights,  the  loves  of  ladies,  and 
the  madness  of  Orlando  give  occasion  for  most 
various  and  always  natural  pictures,  all  the  pas- 
sions being  delineated  in  appropriate  colors,  so 
that  Tasso  affirmed  the  excellence  of  Ariosto 
not  only  in  versatility  of  invention  but  in  pro- 
priety of  treatment.  Many  of  his  similes  are  un- 
surpassed in  simplicity  and  grace.     Beside  his 
masterpiece,  he  wrote  satires  on  the  politics  and 
the  rulers  of  his  time,  and  his  Negrornante  and 
Zanotti  almost  entitle  him  to  be  called  the  father 
of  Italian  comedy.     Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father 
of  Torquato,  was  the  author  of  the  Amadigi 
and  other  esteemed  poems.     His  more  renown- 
ed son  (1544-'95)  strictly  followed  Virgil  and 
Homer  in  the  form  of  his  Gerusalemme  libe- 
rata,  but  its  finest  ornaments   belong  to  the 
romantic  spirit  of  his  age.      To  the  classical 
mythology  it  adds  the  marvels  of  enchantment 
and  magic.     The  greater  merits  of  the  Gerusa- 
lemme have  caused  his  Rinaldo  and  his  pastoral 
drama  of  Aminta  to  fall  into  undeserved  neglect. 
Some  of  his  sonnets  also,  and  other  minor  pieces, 
possess  a  rare  beauty ;  and  his  prose  letters  and 
moral  dialogues  are  remarkable  for  their  elo- 
quence and  philosophical  tone.     Inferior  to  the 
epics  of  these  great  masters  are  the  Girone  il 
cortese,  treating  the  legends  of  King  Arthur,  and 
the  Avarchide,  describing  the  siege  of  Bourges, 
by  Alamanni,  who  also  wrote  the  Coltivazione, 
a  specimen  of  monotonous  harmony.     Rucellai 
is  the  author  of  a  short  and  carefully  finish- 
ed didactic  poem,  entitled  Le  apt     Valvagone 
wrote  in  the  Angeleide  a  description  of  the 
battle  between  the  gootL^md  rebel  angels,  from 
which   Milton  is    supposed   to    have    derived 
materials.      The  Italia  liberata  dai   Goti,  by 
Trissino,  is  in  every  respect  a  wretched  imita- 
tion of  Homer ;  but  his  Sofonisba  is  the  first 
Italian  tragedy  of  high  merit.     Leo  X.  himself 
witnessed  the  production  of  the  Rosmunda  and 
the  Oreste  of  Pamellai.    Better  tragedies  are  the 
Tullia  of  Martelli,  the  Canace  of  Sperone  Spe- 
roni,  the  Torrismondo  of  Torquato  Tasso,  and 
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the  Edipo  of  Andrea  dell'  Anguillara,  all  of 
which  display  a  too  servile  imitation  of  the 
Greek  authors.  The  Latin  comedy,  meantime, 
was  made  too  strictly  the  model  of  the  Italian. 
The  learned  comedy  (commedia  erudita)  was 
cultivated  at  almost  the  same  time  by  Cardinal 
Bibbiena,  Ariosto,  and  Macchiavelli.  The  best 
examples  are  the  Cassaria  and  Suppositi  of 
Ariosto,  the  Calandra  of  Bibbiena,  and  the 
Madragola  and  Clizia  of  Macchiavelli,  the  last 
especially  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of 
men.  The  Pastor  fido  of  Guarini  deserves  espe- 
cial mention  as  one  of  the  pastoral  poems  with 
which  Italy  abounded,  inferior  at  furthest  only 
to  the  Aminta  of  Tasso.  At  this  period  a  new 
and  brilliant  step  was  taken  by  the  Italians  in 
the  dramatic  art,  by  the  union  of  music  with 
poetry.  The  invention  of  the  opera  belongs 
to  the  Florentines,  the  first  having  been  the 
Daphne,  the  words  of  which  were  by  Rinuccini 
and  the  music  by  Peri,  and  which  was  repre- 
sented in  1597.  Orazio  Veccho  of  Modena 
produced  melodramas,  which  Muratori  regards 
as  the  beginning  of  the  modern  opera.  The  at- 
traction of  this  new  style  was  so  great  that  au- 
thors and  musicians  immediately  devoted  them- 
selves to  it  in  Italy,  and  it  was  soon  introduced 
into  Germany  and  France.  Every  variety  of 
poetry  seems  to  have  been  tried  in  this  age  with 
success.  Berni  was  the  head  of  a  school  of  bur- 
lesque poetry,  called  from  him  the  Bernesca 
rhyme.  The  best  of  his  pieces,  the  Orlando 
innamorato,  possesses  grace,  elegance,  and  ori- 
ginality. One  of  his  imitators  was  Agnolo  Fi- 
renzuola,  who  is  more  esteemed  for  the  amenity 
of  his  prose  writings.  To  Ariosto  belongs  the 
first  place  among  the  satirical  as  well  as  roman- 
tic poets  of  his  age.  Scarcely  comparable  with 
him  are  the  satirists  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Nelli, 
and  Luigi  Alamanni.  Pietro  Aretino  (1492- 
1557),  the  most  indelicate  of  Italian  writers, 
evinced  a  versatile  and  brilliant  genius  in  al- 
most every  style  of  composition.  The  monk 
Folengo  (died  in  1544),  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Merlino  Ooccajo,  was  either  the  invent- 
or or  one  of  the  first  and  happiest  improvers 
of  macaronic  poetry.  Superior  to  a  crowd  of 
rhymers,  imitators  of  the  ancients  or  of  Pe- 
trarch, was  the  sculptor  Michel  Angelo,  whose 
style  was  influenced  by  the  study  of  Dante. 
Pietro  Bembo  (died  in  1547)  was  the  restorer 
of  elegance  and  correctness  to  the  native  lan- 
guage, and  revived  its  popularity  among  the 
learned.  Francesco  Maria  Molza  excelled  in 
thoughtful  and  humorous  poetry.  The  Oalateo 
and  other  writings  in  prose  and  verse  of  Gio- 
vanni dalla  Casa  arentill  esteemed  for  vigor  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  expression.  The  trans- 
lations of  many  of  the  classics  into  Italian  by 
Annibale  Oaro  (1507-66)  are  accounted  by  some 
critics  superior  in  style  even  to  the  compositions 
of  Petrarch.  H is  versions  have  an  air  of  origin- 
ality, and  it  was  said  that  Virgil  would  hesitate 
whether  to  give  the  palm  to  his  own  work  or 
to  that  of  his  translator.  His  original  writ- 
ings obtained  the  highest  praise  for  elegance. 


The  sonnets  of  Angelo  di  Costanzo  have  been 
said  to  combine  every  merit  of  which  the  son- 
net is  capable.  He  wrote  also  a  history  of 
Naples.  The  most  eminent  poetess  of  this  age 
was  Vittoria  Colonna,  highly  applauded  by  Ari- 
osto. The  Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro  holds  the 
first  rank  among  the  bucolics,  written  in  alter- 
nate prose  and  verse  in  a  vigorous,  correct,  but 
constrained  style.  The  eclogues  of  Baldi  are 
philosophical  maxims  versified.  An  important 
place  in  the  literature  is  held  by  political  writ- 
ers, foremost  among  whom  was  Macchiavelli 
(1469-1527).  A  dramatist  and  historian  of 
Florence,  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a  profound 
and  philosophical  statesman  by  his  discourses 
on  Livy,  his  dialogues  on  the  art  of  war,  and 
especially  by  his  Principe,  a  manual  of  gov- 
ernment, which  was  constantly  in  the  hands  of 
such  sovereigns  as  Charles  V.  and  Sixtus  V.,  and 
the  real  intent  and  character  of  which  has  been 
long  in  dispute.  His  style  is  marked  by  sim- 
plicity, strength,  thought,  and  a  rare  but  felici- 
tous use  of  ornament.  Other  political  writings 
were  the  Ragione  distato  of  Botero,  and  the  Re- 
publica  Fiorentina  of  Giannotti.  Nearer  to  Mac- 
chiavelli in  merit  was  Paruta  (1540-98),  the  au- 
thor of  Discorsi  politici,  and  of  a  treatise  Delia 
perfezione  della  vita  civile.  The  most  renowned 
of  Italian  historians  is  Guicciardini  (1482-1540), 
whose  work  embraces  the  period  from  1494  to 
1534.  It  is  esteemed  for  impartiality  and  for 
its  moral  and  political  reflections,  but  is  so  dif- 
fuse and  tedious  that  it  is  hard  to  read.  Paolo 
Giovio  wrote  in  Latin  a  partisan  history  of  his 
own  time.  Historians  of  Florence  were  Nardi, 
Varchi,  Nerli,  Segni,  Capponi,  and  Scipiono 
Ammirato ;  the  Storie  Florentine  of  the  last  in- 
cludes the  events  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  1574.  Historians  of  Venice  were  Bembo, 
Paruta,  and  Contarini ;  of  Genoa,  Giustiniani, 
Bonfadio,  and  Foglietla ;  of  Ferrara,  Cinzio  and 
Falletti ;  and  of  Naples,  Costanzo,  Porzio  {La 
congiuro  dei  baroni,  &c),  and  Summonte.  Gen- 
eral histories  were  written  by  Giambullari  and 
Adriani.  Davanzati  translated  Tacitus  to  prove 
the  conciseness  and  energy  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  made  his  version  shorter  than  the 
original.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  refor- 
mation in  England.  The  splendor  of  the  fine 
arts  in  this  century  gave  occasion  for  historians 
of  art,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Vasari  (1512 
-74),  whose  lives  of  the  most  excellent  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects  of  Italy  are  written 
with  naturalness  and  grace,  and  contain  inter- 
esting notices  of  prominent  Italian  works  of 
art.  The  autobiography  of  the  Florentine  gold- 
smith Benvenuto  Cellini,  one  of  the  liveliest 
books  in  the  literature,  not  only  recounts  his 
own  fortunes,  but  gives  curious  notices  of  the 
courts  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  France.  He 
wrote  also  valuable  treatises  on  jewelry  and 
sculpture.  Works  on  painting  were  written  by 
Bernardino  Campi  of  Cremona,  Lomazzi  of 
Milan,  and  Armenino  of  Faenza.  Vignola  and 
Palladio  gained  distinction  as  writers  on  archi- 
tecture, and  Marchi  by  a  treatise  on  military 
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Architecture.    Philosophy  now  began  to  assume 
an  independence  of  the  scholastic  and  ecclesias- 
tical systems,  and  Girolamo  Cardan  and  Gior- 
dano Bruno  ventured  upon  the  boldest  specula- 
tions.   The  mathematics  were  cultivated  by 
Tartaglia,  Cardan,  and  others.   The  Instituzione 
di  tutta  la  vita  delV  uomo  of  Alessandro  Pieco- 
lomini  treats  of  education,  marriage,  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  family,  and  the  chief  end  of  man. 
The  Cortigiano  of  Castiglione  has  rare  literary 
merits,   making  courtesy  the  theme  of  many 
learned   and   weighty   reflections.     Numerous 
novelists  now  flourished,  among  whom  Bandello 
holds  the  first  rank,  his  rwvelle  being  chiefly 
founded  on  real  and  common  events.    The  nov- 
els of  tho  monk  Firenzuola  and  the   Cene  of 
Lasca  are  both  elegant  and  indelicate.     Vettori 
and  Salviati  commented  on  the  older  poets,  and 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  compiling  the  Yoca- 
bolario  della  Crusca,  then  the  most  important 
philological  work  in  the  language.     All  words 
not  used  by  the  great  Florentine  authors  were 
excluded  from  it;  even  Tasso  was  not  admitted 
as  an  authority. — In  the  17th  century  the  nat- 
ural sciences  especially  flourished.     Under  able 
patrons,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Duke  Fer- 
dinand of   Tuscany,    the    Italian    universities 
attained    unprecedented    celebrity.      Scientific 
academies  were  founded  in   Borne,  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Naples;    the  Florentine  Accade- 
mia  del  Cimento  embraced  the  most  illustrious 
savants  of  the  time,  and  published  important 
accounts  of  its  researches.     Preeminent  among 
philosophers  was  Galileo  (15G4-1642),  who  was 
denounced  as  an  innovator,  and  maintained  the 
Copernican  system  only  at  his  peril.     His  Dia- 
loghi  and  other  works  are  written  with  ele- 
gance, his  style  and  taste  having  been  formed 
by  reading  Ariosto.    His  most  noted  pupils  were 
Viviani,  Torricetli,  and   Castelli,  and  contem- 
porary physicists  were  Borelli,  Malpighi,  Bel- 
lini, and    Francesco    Eedi.     The  learned   and 
philosophical  jurisconsult  Vincenzo  Gravina  at- 
tracted scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  his 
lectures  in  Eome  on  public  law,  contained  in  his 
Vorigine,  del  diritto  civile,  and  other  publica- 
tions.    The  greatest  historians  were  Sarpi,  Da- 
vila,  Bentivoglio,  and  Pallavicini.     Sarpi  (died 
in  1623),  the  defender  of  the  republic  of  Venice 
in  its  contest  with  the  holy  see,  wrote  an  anti- 
papal   and  spirited   history  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  which  was  replied  to  by  Pallavicini  in 
a  work  on  the  same  subject.     Davila,  after  16 
years'  residence  in  Fiance,  narrated  the  civil 
wars  of  that  country  in  a  work  esteemed  for  its 
truthfulness,  and  in  respect  of  style  one  of  the 
best  Italian  histories.     Bentivoglio,  the  papal 
nuncio  in  Flanders,  wrote  of  the  Flemish  wars 
of  his  time,  many  of  the  heroes  of  which  he 
knew  personally.     Baldinucci,  Dati,  and  Sea- 
mozzi  were  historians  of  the  fine  arts,  and  Cinelii 
and  Boccalini  of  literature,  while  Bianchi  treated 
important  historical    problems    as  to    migra- 
tions, colonies,  voyages,  and  the  origin  of  mon- 
archies and  republics.     Montecucculi,  the  mili- 
tary antagonist  of  Turenne,  acquired  distinction 


as  an  author  by  his  aphorisms  on  the  art  of 
war.     The  Jesuit  Bartoli  wrote  the  history  of 
his  society,  and  the  sermons  of  the  Jesuit  Se- 
gneri  were  unrivalled  in  eloquence.     The  first 
Italian  literary  journal,  the  Giwnale  de1  lette- 
rati,  was  established  in  Eome  in  166S.     A  want 
of  naturalness  and  truthfulness  marked  the  po- 
etry of  the  age.     External  delineations,  trifling 
details,  conceits,  and  plays  upon  words  were  the 
leading  objects  of  the  poets.    At  their  head  was 
Marini  of  Naples  (died  in  1625),  who  was  ad- 
mired not  only  in  Italy  but  in  France  and  Spain, 
and  originated  the  poetical  school  of  the  Mari- 
nists,  by  which  only  his  faults  were  imitated. 
Among  his  contemporaries  and  successors  were 
Chiabrera,  Guidi,  Tassoni,  and  Marchetti.    The 
foundation  of   the   academy   of  Arcadians  in 
Eome  in  1690  by  Crescimbeni  and  Gravina  in- 
troduced an  affectation  of  pastoral  sentiments 
and  habits  in  place  of  Marinism.    Menzini,  Zappi, 
Maggi,  De  Lemene,  Salvator  Eosa,  and  Braccio- 
lini  wrote  satirical,  erotic,  and  facetious  verses. 
Throughout  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the 
opera  was  the  favorite  Italian  exhibition.     It 
had  long  been  produced  with  theatrical   and 
musical  splendor,  when  Zeni  of  Venice  (died  in 
1750),  and  especially  Metastasio  (died  in  17S2), 
wrote  operatic  plays  having  remarkable  poeti- 
cal merits. — "When  near  the  beginning  of  the 
ISth  century  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
raged  in  Italy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fell  be- 
neath the  sceptre  of  the  infante  Don  Carlos,  and 
afterward  of  Ferdinand  III.,  literature  and  the 
sciences  were  cultivated  with  renewed  vigor. 
Naples  produced  Giannone,  distinguished  in  the 
department  of  history,  Capasso  in  literature, 
Cirillo  in  medicine,  Mazoechi  in  archaeology, 
Genovesi  in  political  economy,  one  Gagliani  in 
architecture,  and  auother  in  domestic  economy 
and  philology.    Filangieri  rivalled  Montesquieu 
in  the  philosophy  of  legislation  ;  Pagano  wrote 
on  the  criminal  law  ;  Poli  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  positive  sciences;  Mafici  and  Cal- 
sabigi  devoted  themselves  to  poetry.     The  uni- 
versity of  Bologna  was  now  in  its  splendor,  its 
academy  of  sciences  taking  the  name  of  "The 
Institute."     Marsigli,  Stratico,   Cesarotti,  Fos- 
carini,the  brothers  Gozzi,  Moreili,  Maffei,  Pom- 
pei,  Loreuzi,  Mazzuchelli,  and  Serassi  made  the 
city  of  Venice  illustrious ;  but  political  jealousy 
prevented  the  culture  of  the  economical  and 
legislative  sciences  there,  which  under  Beccaria 
and  others  were  making  great  progress  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.     In  Tuscany,  the  famous  French 
encyclopaedia  was  republished.     In  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  flourished  Scopoli,  Fontana,  Frauk, 
Tissot,  Spallanzani,  Bertola,  Villa,  Natali.  Vol- 
ta,  Scarpa,  Tamburini,  Parini,  Beccaria,  Verri, 
Landriani,  Agnesi,  Carli,  and  others,  devoted 
to  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  development 
of   political    and    ethical    principles.     Bodoni 
raised  the  art  of  typography  to  an  admirable 
elegance.     Prominent  among  the  patrons  of  lit- 
erature was  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy.    Tho 
Italian   drama   had  as  yet  attained   to   excel- 
lence only  in  the  opera,  and  lacked  superior 
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tragedies  and  comedies.  It  received  an  impulse 
in  the  17th  century  from  the  French  theatre, 
Martelli  of  Bologna  (died  in  1727)  being  the 
first  who  attempted  to  naturalize  not  only  the 
French  tragedy  but  the  Alexandrine  verse.  The 
Merope  of  Maffei  was  the  best  tragedy  produced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  A  greater 
influence  was  exerted  upon  his  age  and  upon 
literature  by  Alfieri  (1749-1803),  the  head  of  an 
important  school  of  tragedy.  Hostile  alike  to 
the  operatic  lightness  of  tlie  Italian  drama  and 
to  the  formal  and  complicated  intrigues  of  the 
French,  he  went  to  an  opposite  extreme,  de- 
manding in  tragedy  both  the  utmost  intensity 
of  passion  and  the  utmost  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment. He  was  the  poet  of  energetic  action 
and  profound  thought  and  feeling,  as  Metastasis 
was  of  love.  Abandoning  the  customs  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  revived  the  simple 
sublimity  of  the  Greek  stage,  which  had  been 
the  object  of  his  favorite  studies,  and  which 
was  removed  alike  from  French  effeminacy  and 
Spanish  extravagance.  A  reformation  in  the 
Italian  comedy  was  meantime  effected  by  Gol- 
doni  Q707-'93),  the  only  genuine  comic  poet 
that  Italy  can  boast,  who  sought  in  imitation  of 
Moliere  to  substitute  for  the  commedia  delV  arte 
a  natural  comedy  of  manners.  In  his  efforts  to 
give  to  the  stage  a  more  human  and  real  char- 
acter by  ridding  it  of  the  traditional  masks  of 
the  Harlequin,  Pantaloon,  and  other  stock  char- 
acters, he  had  to  contend  especially  against 
Chiari  and  Carlo  Gozzi.  The  example  of  Kot- 
zebue  and  Iffland  gave  rise  to  a  lachrymose 
school  of  dramatic  composition,  maintained  by 
Avelloni,  Gualzetti,  Greppi,  and  especially  by 
Federici.  The  most  illustrious  historians  were 
Muratori  (died  in  1750),  Maffei,  Denina,  Maz- 
zucchelli,  Tiraboschi,  and  Lanzi  (died  in  1810). 
The  Annali  <P Italia,  Verona  illustrata,  Re- 
roluzioni  d'ltalia,  Scrittori  $  Italia,  Storia 
delta  letteratura  d 'Italia,  and  the  Storia  pitto- 
rica  d) Italia  were  respectively  their  best  works. 
The  writings  of  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi  still 
maintain  their  reputation  both  for  erudition  and 
criticism.  In  archeology,  the  names  of  Fa- 
bretti,  Gori,  Mazzocchi,  Martorelli,  Passeri,  and 
Carli  were  distinguished.  Campanella  continued 
the  philosophical  movement  of  Bruno  in  oppo- 
sition to  scholasticism,  and  Vico  (1670-1744) 
founded  the  new  science  of  the  philosophy  of 
history.  His  Scienza  nuova  is  a  view  of  gen- 
eral history,  founded  on  the  idea  of  Divine 
Providence  and  the  essential  elements  of  the 
common  nature  of  man.  Algarotti,  Bettinelli, 
Buonafede,  Vanetti,  Tartarotti,  and  Alessandro 
Verri  also  added  to  the  glory  of  the  litera- 
ture by  abandoning  the  pedantic  style  that  had 
been  in  vogue  and  introducing  an  acquaintance 
with  foreign  ideas  and  productions.  Baretti 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  good  taste  by  rid- 
iculing the  Arcadians.  Parini  (1729-99)  ex- 
celled in  satirical  poetry,  his  Giorno  being  as 
remarkable  for  elegance  as  for  severity  upon 
the  effeminate  life  of  the  wealthy  Milanese 
nobles.     Among  the  works  of  Cesarotti  was  a 


translation  of  Ossian,  esteemed  in  many  respects 
among  the  happiest  productions  in  the  language, 
and  which  Alfieri  confessed  to  have  been  of  ser- 
vice to  him  in  the  composition  of  his  tragedies. 
— The  political  and  military  movements  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century  occa-- 
sioned  a  regeneration  not  only  of  the  literature 
but  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Italians.  The 
early  part  of  the  1 9th  century  rivals  the  age  of 
Leo  X.,  presenting  Canova,  Longhi,  Cicognara, 
Appiani,  and  Beltrami  in  the  fine  arts ;  Monti, 
Foscolo,  Pindemonte  (partially  contemporary 
with  whom  was  Alfieri)  in  literature;  and  Vol* 
ta,  Melchiore  Gioja,  Romagnosi,  Scarpa,  Spal- 
lanzani,  and  Oriani  in  the  sciences.  The  author 
who  doubtless  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  regeneration  of  poetry  was  Vincenzo  Monti 
(1754-1828),  who  in  the  contest  between  tho 
classic  and  the  romantic  tendencies  favored  the 
former,  and  in  the  contest  between  the  Galli- 
cists,  or  imitators  of  the  French  literature  and 
idioms,  and  the  purists,  who  made  Petrarch, 
Dante,  and  the  other  old  Italian  masters  their 
models,  sided  with  the  latter.  His  poems,  as 
Basvilliana  and  Feroniade,  his  tragedies,  as  Ga- 
leotto  Manfredi,  his  elegy  Mascheroniana,  the 
Proposta,  in  which  he  disputed  the  restrictions 
which  the  Delia  Cruscans  had  fastened  upon 
the  language,  and  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
alike  display  an  admirable  and  nervous  style. 
Pindemonte  also  made  a  light  and  graceful  ver- 
sion of  the  Odyssey,  and  in  his  original  poems  es- 
pecially lamented  the  desolation  of  his  country. 
Ugo  Foscolo  (1777-1827)  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Alfieri.  His  Ultime  lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis, 
a  political  and  passionate  romance  in  imitation 
of  Goethe's  Werther,  is  supposed  to  describe 
his  own  troubled  life.  He  wrote  the  lyric  I 
scpolcri,  and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
remarkable  both  for  power  and  beauty.  Mez- 
zanotte  celebrated  in  verse  the  struggle  of  the 
modern  Greeks  for  liberty,  regarding  it  not 
only  as  a  political  but  as  a  religious  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  Islamism.  The  lyr- 
ical poems  of  Leopardi  are  highly  esteemed. 
Among  the  epic  and  didactic  poets  were  Botta, 
Ricci,  Bagnoli,  Arici,  Grossi,  Sestini,  Pananti, 
and  Lorenzi.  Antonio  Cesari  (died  in  1828)  was 
the  chief  of  the  Trecentists,  a  school  which  car- 
ried its  love  of  the  Italian  authors  of  the  14th 
century  to  affectation.  Stratico  published  a  dic- 
tionary containing  only  the  words  used  by  the 
Marinist  authors.  Mameli  had  exhibited  the 
greatest  promise  in  his  ode  to  Venice,  before 
he  fell  in  the  conflict  at  Rome  in  1848  '9.  Prati, 
Aleardi,  and  the  versatile  priest,  dramatist, 
and  journalist  Dall'  Ongaro,  are  among  the  best 
contemporary  lyric  poets  of  Italy.  The  most 
successful  recent  dramatic  productions  are  the 
comedies  Goldoni  e  le  sue  sedici  eommedie  and 
La  satira  e  Parini,  by  Ferrari ;  Le  seimmie  and 
Le  due  sorelle,  by  Gherardo  del  Testo  ;  Torqnuto 
Tasso,  by  Giacometti ;  Cromwell,  La  notte  di  St. 
Bartolommco,  and  Liiigia  della  Valliera,  by  Pie- 
tro  Corelli ;  Cuore  ed  arte,  by  Caterino de1  Medici 
Fortis;  and  the  tragedies  GazparaStampa,  by  Ca- 
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bianca ;  Piccarda  Donati,  by  Marenco  ;  Camma 
(represented  by  Ristori  in  Paris)  and  Tentazione 
(1856),  by  Montanelli,  the  last  having  great  merit 
not  only  as  a  play  but  as  a  poem.  For  the  re- 
vival of  pure  and  unaffected  writing  Italy  was 
much  indebted  to  the  example  of  Carlo  Botta, 
called  by  his  countrymen  the  modern  Thucy- 
dides.  He  wrote  histories  of  the  war  of  Amer- 
ican independence  and  of  Italy  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  Vacani  was  a  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  war.  Pietro  Colletta  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  Naples  from  its  conquest  by  Charles  III. 
of  Spain  in  1734.  Amari  wrote  the  history  of 
the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  of  the  Sicilian  vespers, 
illustrating  obscure  periods  in  an  age  of  national 
glory.  Both  were  reflective  or  philosophical 
historians.  Cesare  Cantu  wrote  an  immense 
universal  history,  a  work  of  critical  and  artistic 
merit,  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  He  has  also  written  novels,  poems, 
critical  essays,  and  other  histories,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  La  storia  di  cento 
anni  (1851).  Bianchi  Giovini,  a  prominent  and 
anti-Catholic  journalist,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
popes,  a  biography  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  a  history 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  work  on  the  suppositi- 
tious Pope  Joan.  The  political  writings  of  Maz- 
zini  consist  chiefly  of  articles  in  journals.  Ce- 
sare Balbo  wrote  historical  meditations,  a  life  of 
Dante,  and  a  summary  of  the  history  of  Italy. 
Franscini  wrote  an  accurate  and  authoritative 
statistical  work  on  Switzerland  (1847-51).  La 
Farina  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  Italy  from 
the  most  ancient  to  recent  times ;  Federico 
Sclopis,  of  a  history  of  Italian  legislation  (com- 
pleted in  1857)  ;  Luigi  Zeni,  of  an  excellent 
compendium  of  Italian  history  ;  Romanin,  of  a 
learned  history  of  Venice,  written  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Daru,  and  of  a  work  on  the  Venetian 
inquisitors ;  Carlo  Gemelli,  of  a  history  of  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1830  ;  Giuseppe  Rubini, 
of  a  history  of  Russia  from  862  to  1725 ;  Ca- 
nette,  of  a  history  of  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy ; 
Canale,  of  a  history  of  the  Crimean  war  of 
1854-'5  ;  Gallenga,  of  a  history  of  Piedmont ; 
Angelo  Brofferio,  of  a  history  of  Piedmont 
from  1814  to  1849,  and  of  other  works  inter- 
esting from  their  patriotic  spirit  as  well  as 
literary  merit;  Anelli,  of  a  history  of  Italy 
from  1814  to  1850 ;  Carlo  Catteneo,  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  insurrection  at  Milan  in  1848  (he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  directed 
the  operations  against  the  Austrian  militia,  and 
a  participant  in  the  struggle) ;  he  also  compiled 
the  Archivio  triennale,  an  elaborate  and  most 
careful  and  valuable  collection  of  authentic 
documents  relative  to  the  events  that  occurred 
in  Italy  from  1848  to  1850 ;  Federico  Torre, 
of  a  history  of  the  French  expedition  to  Rome 
in  1849  ;  Ferrari,  in  a  work  on  republican  fed- 
eration, treated  the  question  under  what  form 
of  government  Italy  ought  to  be  reorganized ; 
L.  C.  Farini  wrote  a  history  of  the  Papal  States 
from  1814  to  1850 ;  Gualterio,  of  the  last  Ital- 
ian revolutions  (1852);  and  Vccchio,  of  the 
events  in  Italy  in  1848-'9.    Meantime  a  taste 


for  illustrating  the  national  antiquities  pre- 
vailed, and  Inghirami  published  his  Monumenti 
Ftruschi,  Delfico  his  Origini  Italiche,  Fanucci 
his  Storia  dei  Veneziani,  Genotesi  e  Pisani, 
Manno  his  Storia  di  Sardegna,  Bres  his  Malta 
illustrata,  and  Pompeo  Litta  his  learned  Fa- 
miglie  celebri  dPtalia,  containing  interesting 
studies  on  every  period  of  the  national  history. 
Visconti  (1751-1818)  was  distinguished  in  clas- 
sical archaeology,  and  Sestini  was  unrivalled  in 
numismatics,  making  medals  illustrate  geograph- 
ical questions.  The  natural  sciences  were  ad- 
vanced by  five  illustrious  savants,  who  were 
nearly  contemporary,  Volta,  Galvani,  Scarpa, 
and  Spallanzani.  The  discussions  of  Galvani 
and  Volta  concerning  their  new  discoveries  in 
electricity  divided  the  scientific  men  of  Europe 
into  two  factions,  and  the  poets  followed  their 
example.  Scarpa,  a  learned  disciple  of  Mor- 
gagni,  reduced  anatomy  to  a  positive  science. 
Spallanzani  wrote  on  physics  and  physiology  in 
a  style  worthy  of  one  who  declared  philosophy 
itself  imperfect  unless  its  principles  were  ele- 
gantly expressed.  Gioja  and  Romagnosi  treated 
philosophical  questions  and  the  economical  and 
political  sciences,  the  Filo&ofia  della  statistica 
being  the  principal  work  of  the  former,  and  the 
Genesi  del  diritto  penale  of  the  latter.  Man- 
zoni  produced  new  models  of  tyric  verse,  and 
examples  of  historical  dramas  and  novels  in  his 
Adelchi,  II conte  di  Carmagnola,  and  I  promessi 
sposi.  To  the  modified  classical  school  of  Monti 
belong  the  dramas  of  Silvio  Pellico,  chiefly 
known  by  his  Francesco  da  Rimini  and  Le  mie 
prigioni,  and  those  of  Nicolini,  often  founded  on 
the  history  of  his  country,  and  strongly  marked 
by  patriotic  feeling.  The  example  of  Sir  "Walter 
Scott  in  the  production  of  historical  romances 
had  many  followers  in  Italy.  I  promessi  sposi 
of  Manzoni  (1825)  was  succeeded  by  the  Monaco, 
di  Monza,  Luisa  Strozzi,  and  II  conte  Ugolino 
della  Gerardesca  of  Rosini ;  the  Margherita 
Pusterla  of  Cesare  Cantu  ;  the  Marco  Visconti 
of  Grossi ;  the  Ettore  Fieramosca  of  Azeglio ; 
and  the  Battaglia  di  Benevento,  Assedio  di  Fi- 
renze,  Isabella  Orsini,  and  Beatrice  Cenci  of 
Guerrazzi.  Italy  received  with  enthusiasm 
these  romantic  delineations  from  her  ancient 
history.  The  romance  entitled  Famiglia  (1850), 
by  Bersezio,  is  one  of  the  best  late  Italian  nov- 
els. The  Dr.  Antonio  of  Ruffini  is  esteemed  for 
its  pictures  of  Italian  scenery.  Accomplished 
women  have  .taken  a  considerable  part  in  recent 
Italian  literature.  The  Morte  di  Adone  of 
Teresa  Bandellini  was  followed  by  the  learned 
philosophical  and  religious  poems  of  Diodata 
Saluzzo,  with  which  she  intermingled  slight 
lyrical  pieces.  Cecilia  de  Luna  Folliero  wrote 
on  the  education  of  girls  and  the  moral  influence 
of  music.  Giustina  Rinier  Michiel  celebrated 
in  song  the  festive  days  and  commemorated 
events  of  Venice.  Isabella  Teotochi  Albrizzi 
wrote  a  graceful  and  truthful  biography  of 
Canova.  The  work  of  the  Signora  Ferucci  on 
the  education  of  girls  received  the  encomiums 
of  Gioberti  and  other  distinguished  thinkers. 
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Other  female  authors  are  Lucrezia  Marinella, 
Sabina  Rasori,  Silvia  Curtoni  Verza,  Costanza 
Moscheni,  and  Leonora  Fonseca  Pimentel.  In 
philosophy,  the  names  of  Gioja  and  Romagnosi 
were  succeeded  hy  that  of  Pasquale  Borelli 
(Lallebasche),  the  author  of  an  introduction  to 
philosophy,  and  of  works  on  the  nature  and 
genesis  of  thought,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
empiricism  of  Romagnosi.  Pasquale  Galuppi 
(1770-1846),  in  elaborate  works,  combated  the 
philosophical  tendencies  of  the  18th  century  by 
doctrines  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  He  was  a  student  of  the 
German  philosophers,  and  one  of  his  most  in- 
teresting works  was  on  the  changes  of  modern 
philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Kant.  Mamiani 
(born  in  1802)  published  his  Rinnotamento  delV 
antica  Jilosofia  Italiana  Avith  the  design  of  re- 
storing the  philosophical  method  of  the  church 
fathers,  which  he  regarded  as  the  national  phi- 
losophy of  the  Italians,  and  of  reconciling  the 
extreme  conclusions  of  speculative  philosophy 
with  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  Rosmini 
(1787-1855)  and  Gioberti  (1801-'52)  developed 
ideal  Catholic  theories,  and  founded  a  school 
of  which  Tommaseo  is  now  a  leading  represent- 
ative. According  to  Rosmini,  the  only  neces- 
sary and  innate  idea  is  that  of  the  possibility  of 
being.  This  combines  with  our  perceptions  to 
form  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our  ideas,  min- 
gling the  ideal  world  with  the  real,  and  specu- 
lative with  practical  life.  In  the  application  of 
this  theory  he  inculcates  the  political  as  well  as 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Gioberti,  a  more  brilliant  and  learned  author, 
denounced  psychology,  and  made  the  formula 
Vente  crea  le  esistenze  the  ontological  basis  of 
philosophy.  His  system  is  at  once  philosophical 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  no  other  writer  has  more 
eloquently  eulogized  the  method  of  the  church 
fathers  or  combated  the  principal  modern  phil- 
osophical systems.  His  theory  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  is  akin  to  that  of  Mamiani  and  Ros- 
mini. Other  philosophers  of  less  ecclesiastical 
tendencies  are  Alfonso  Testa,  Ausonio  Franchi 
(Bonavino),  and  Carlo  Cattaneo.  The  Calcolo 
di  probdbilitd  dei  sentimenti  urnani  (1855)  of 
Mastriani  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  physiological 
basis  to  philosophy. — The  principal  historians 
of  Italian  literature  are  Tiraboschi  (l772-'82), 
Maffei  (2d  ed.  1834),  Cimorelli  (1845;,  Emiliano 
Giudici  (1851),  Malpaga  (1855),  Lombardi  (of 
the  18th  century,  1827-30),  Ugoni  (of  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century,  1856-9),  and 
Levati  (of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
1831). — For  Italian  art,  see  Music,  Painting, 
and  Sculpture. 

ITARD,  Jean  Makie  Gaspap.d,  a  French 
surgeon  and  philosopher,  born  in  Oraison  in 
1775,  died  in  Paris,  July  5, 1838.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  college  of  Riez,  and  at  that  of  the 
Oratorians  at  Marseilles.  He  was  in  a  banking 
house  at  Marseilles,  but  at  the  age  of  18  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  revolutionary  committee  surgeon 
of  the  military  hospital  of  Toulon,  although  ho 
had  never  read  a  medical  book  or  seen  a  sur- 


gical operation.  He  devoted  himself  to  study 
with  ardor,  and  two  years  later  was  made  a  sur- 
geon of  the  2d  class  at  the  hospital  of  Val  de 
Grace.  He  was  soon  ordered  to  a  distant  port ; 
but  appreciating  the  advantages  of  a  residence 
in  the  capital,  he  resigned  and  remained  in 
Paris.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  physician  of 
the  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  where  he  became 
known  by  his  efforts  to  instruct  a  young  man 
found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Aveyron.  (See 
Idiocy.)  In  1801  Itard  published  a  memoir 
giving  the  results  of  a  year's  effort  in  instruct- 
ing him,  and  in  1807  another  giving  the  final 
results.  He  next  gave  his  attention  to  the  train- 
ing of  deaf  mutes  in  articulation,  in  which  he 
succeeded  almost  as  well  as  Pereira.  In  1821 
he  published  an  elaborate  work,  in  2  vols.  8vo., 
on  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  pneumo- 
thorax and  several  papers  in  the  "Dictionary  of 
Medical  Sciences." 

ITASCA,  Lake  of,  a  small  body  of  water  in 
Minnesota,  on  the  N.  "W.  border  of  Cass  co.,  be- 
ing one  of  the  uppermost  of  the  multitude  of 
lakes  which  form  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  lies  in  lat.  47°  10'  K,  long.  95°  54' 
W.,  near  the  summit  of  the  Hauteurs  de  Terre, 
the  watershed  between  the  Red  river  of  the 
North  and  the  streams  flowing  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  1,575  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by 
hills,  and  its  shores  are  clad  with  pines.  It  was 
discovered  by  Schoolcraft,  July  13,  1832.  The 
remotest  source  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  small 
rivulet  rising  among  the  hills  a  few  miles  S.  of 
this  lake,  and  falling  into  it  after  forming  a 
number  of  little  basins.  The  stream  issues  from 
the  N.  end  of  the  lake  10  or  12  feet  wide,  and 
12  or  18  inches  deep. 

ITASCA,  a  N.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bouuded  N. 
by  Rainy  lake  and  Rainy  Lake  river,  separating 
it  from  British  America,  and  drained  by  several 
tributaries  of  that  stream,  and  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  crosses  it  twice,  first  in  a  S.  E.  and 
then  in  a  S.  TV.  direction ;  area,  about  7,500  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  97.  It  is  not  included  in  the 
territorial  census  of  1857.  Its  surface  is  un- 
even and  diversified  by  many  small  lake3.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  90  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  1,050  of  potatoes,  and  43  tons  of  hav. 

ITAWAMBA,  a  BT.  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering 
on  Alabama,  and  drained  by  Tombigbee  river; 
area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,528,  of  whom 
2,127  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  or  undulating 
surface,  almost  without  timber.  The  soil  is  a 
dark,  rich  loam,  containing  much  lime.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  533,507  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  105,692  of  sweet  potatoes,  473  lbs. 
of  rice,  and  5,519  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
9  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  46  churches,  and  661 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Fulton. 

ITCH,  or  Scabies,  a  parasitic  disease  of  the 
skin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  true  charac- 
ter of  scabies  was  known  among  the  ancient 
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Greeks  and  Romans,  but  the  animal  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  louse.  Avenzoar  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury alluded  to  its  parasitic  nature ;  and  Aldro- 
vandus  in  the  17th  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
animal,  but  says  it  has  no  legs.  Moufet  at  the 
same  time  says  it  is  identical  with  the  mite  in- 
habiting cheese.  Occasionally  after  this  we  find 
mention  of  this  parasite  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  medical  fathers,  but  it  was  generally  for- 
gotten when  the  grand  scientific  hoax  was  play- 
ed in  1812  by  the  medical  student  Gales  in  Paris, 
who  was  cunning  enough  to  substitute  a  cheese 
acarus  concealed  beneath  his  nail,  and  thus  de- 
ceived the  judges  on  the  prize  offered  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  cause  of  this  disease.  The  Corsican 
Renucci  finally  established  its  reality,  taught  by 
the  old  women  of  his  birthplace,  and  Raspail 
gave  the  first  scientific  description  of  the  animal 
in  1839.  Since  then  the  best  observers  of  its 
habits  have  been  Bourguignon,  Eichstedt,  Schin- 
zinger,  and  Hebra. — The  sarcoptes  hominis,  or 
acarus  scabiei,  presents  3  forms.  The  mature 
female  is  discernible  by  the  unaided  eye,  as  a 
white  speck  £  of  a  line  long.  It  is  of  a  white 
color,  and  resembles  in  shape  a  tortoise  shell, 
with  an  arched  back  and  fiat  belly.  On  the 
back  are  seen  bristles  or  hairs,  and  little  spines. 
The  skin  is  tough,  and  shows  irregular  trans- 
verse parallel  rings.  There  are  4  pairs  of  legs, 
two  of  which  are  situated  in  front,  and  project 
beyond  the  anterior,  the  others  beyond  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body.  The  anterior  feet  are 
provided  with  sucking  disks,  and  with  hairs  or 
bristles  armed  at  their  extremities  with  minute 
claws.  The  head  is  bluntly  conical,  somewhat 
retractile,  and  situated  between  the  anterior 
feet.  The  mouth  consists  of  a  double  upper  and 
under  lip,  between  which  play  the  jaws  armed 
with  teeth,  moving  in  a  horizontal  direction  up 
and  down,  like  the  blades  of  scissors  over  each 
other,  and  resembling  the  claws  of  a  lobster. 
Eyes  are  wanting.  The  male  is  only  half  the 
size  of  the  female,  and  only  recently  has  been 
known  and  figured.  In  structure  it  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  female ;  it.  is  not  white  and 
shining  like  the  latter,  but  black  and  compress- 
ed. The  young,  when  first  hatched,  have  but  3 
pairs  of  legs,  and  in  them  no  distinction  of  sex 
is  noticeable.  In  order  to  become  mature  they 
undergo  3  separate  stages  of  torpidity,  before 
each  of  which  the  body  is  fat  and  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  extremities.  During  these 
they  burrow  into  the  skin.  By  the  first  process 
they  acquire  the  wanting  pair  of  legs.  When  ma- 
ture the  female  digs  a  shallow  burrow,  and  after 
impregnation  ceases  to  creep  over  the  outer  skin, 
but  penetrates  deeper  and  deeper,  forming  the 
long  holes  so  well  known.  The  male  never  en- 
ters these  true  burrows  where  the  eggs  are  found, 
but  digs  himself  a  shallow  cell,  or  seeks  new 
fields  for  his  rambles.  The  female  as  she  goes 
on  her  oblique  and  downward  course  leaves  be- 
hind her  each  day  a  new-laid  egg  and  fascal  mat- 
ter. After  14  eggs  are  thus  deposited,  the  larva 
of  the  first  becomes  mature,  and  emerges  from 
its  birthplace  to  go  through  the  process  above 


described,  leaving  behind  it  its  broken  shell.  All 
stages  of  development  may  be  seen  in  thess 
burrows,  from  the  amorphous  form  in  which 
the  eggs  are  deposited  to  the  perfect  young,  be- 
fore they  break  their  prison  walls.  The  mother 
never  leaves  her  hole,  and  sometimes  wanders 
along  for  4  inches  beneath  the  surface  ;  50  eggs 
and  broken  shells  are  sometimes  counted  in  such 
burrows.  The  whole  time  required  for  the 
young  to  reach  maturity  after  impregnation  is 
estimated  at  6  weeks. — Infection  is  produced 
by  the  transfer  of  males  and  young  from  on© 
host  to  another.  The  sarcoptes  loves  warmth, 
and  on  this  account  has  been  called  a  nocturnal 
animal,  though  improperly,  for  its  wanderings 
are  caused  by  the  warmth  imparted  to  the  body 
of  its  host  by  lying  in  a  warm  bed,  by  sleeping 
with  another,  or  by  dancing  in  the  evening ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  they  are  conveyed  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  It  may  happen  that  the  female 
may  be  scratched  out  of  her  burrow,  and  thus 
be  transplanted  to  another  part  of  the  same,  or 
to  the  body  of  another  host.  Scabies  is  seldom 
if  ever  caught  by  handling  patients,  however 
freely  this  may  be  done,  from  the  fact  that  such 
examinations  take  place  in  cool  rooms,  when 
the  parasites  are  quiet.  Their  favorite  lurking 
places  are  the  tender  skin  between  the  fingers, 
and  folds  of  the  axillae ;  and  on  infants  we  find 
them  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.  They  have  been  cultivated  also  on  the 
face  and  scalp,  and  may  inhabit  any  part  of  the 
body.  In  persons  who  suffer  from  cold  hands 
and  feet  we  often  find  these  parts  entirely  free 
from  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  may  be 
covered  with  the  eruption  ;  and  the  same  love 
of  heat  is  exemplified  by  the  immediate  relief 
which  a  patient,  wrought  up  to  frenzy  by  the 
itching  of  a  general  scabies  at  night,  finds  by 
jumping  out  of  bed  into  the  cold  atmosphere 
of  winter.  In  order  to  bore  through  the  epider- 
mis, beneath  which  it  seldom  ■  penetrates,  the 
acarus  supports  itself  on  its  anterior  end  by 
means  of  its.  hinder  legs,  and  works  away  with 
its  lobster-like  claws.  It  takes  generally  20  or 
30  minutes  to  penetrate  the  outer  layer,  but 
when  this  has  been  pierced  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  poorer  in  nutriment  they  find  the 
epidermis  the  deeper  they  penetrate,  and  the 
greater  is  the  exudation,  which  lifts  up  the  ani- 
mal, and  causes  the  white  color  of  the  burrow. 
The  young  brood  seems  to  require  the  tender 
and  "last  formed  epidermal  layers  for  its  food, 
and  therefore  bores  further  and  causes  more 
itching.  The  long  burrows  of  the  females,  which 
cause  the  real  disease,  ran  an  irregular  course, 
and  become  smaller  by  age  as  the  exudation  is 
absorbed.  The  entrances  generally  remain  open 
for  the  exit  of  the  young,  and  admission  of  air. 
The  3d  or  4th  week  after  inoculation  a  papular 
eruption  appears ;  subsequently  excoriations, 
vesicles,  pustules,  and  deposition  of  pigment 
show  themselves,  which  are  merely  the  results 
of  scratching,  and  have  no  other  connection 
with  the  parasite  than  that  they  are  caused  by 
the  itching  which  the  animal  excites.    The  samo 
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results  precisely  would  follow  the  same  amount 
of  scratching  from  any  other  cause. — A  peculiar 
form,  known  as  the  Norway  itch,  consists  of 
huge  conical  crusts  raised  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin.     This  variety  affects  even  the  face  and 
nails.     Its  common  occurrence  in  Norway  and 
rarity  elsewhere,  only  half  a  dozen  cases  having 
been  observed  in  other  countries,  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  disease  is  owing  to  some 
other  acarus;  but  Hebra  has  shown  that  the 
crusts  consist  of  dried  epithelium   and  dead 
acari,  and  in  the  few  cases  iu  which  they  have 
been  found  present  the  live  animals  were  iden- 
tical with  the  ordinary  sarcoptes.     This  variety 
leads  often  to  serious  complications,  as  immo- 
bility and  great  swelling  of  the  limbs.     Some- 
times a  circumscribed  part  of  the  body  is  thus 
affected,  while  elsewhere  it  presents  the  usual 
appearances  of  itch.   No  satisfactory  explanation 
has  yet  been  offered  of  its  cause,  but  it  yields 
to  treatment  as  well  as  the  simple  sort. — Scabies 
is  found  all  over  the  world.    In  Germany,  where 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  and  its  atten- 
dant wanderings  through  the  land  is  kept  up, 
and  where  barracks  are  filled  with  dirty  sol- 
diery, the  disease  is  borne  from  one  part  of  the" 
land  to  another,  and  thus  never  dies  out.     With 
us  it  is  now  comparatively  rare,  though  it  occa- 
sionally runs  through  asylums  and  schools,  and 
thus  finds  its  way  into  good  society.     As  to 
treatment,  the  chief  indication  is  of  course  to 
destroy  the  parasite  and  its  eggs.    Littlo  can  be 
said  here  about  the  many  plans  of  the  present 
dermatologists  ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  use  of  internal  remedies  is  absurd. 
Several  methods    have    been    advised,   called 
"quick  cures,"  which  require  but  a  few  hours 
for  their  application ;  but  in  many  cases  they 
fail,  and  produce  an  artificial  inflammation  of 
the  skin.     Of  course,  if  any  animal  or  a  single 
egg  remain,  the  disease  is  not  cured.     Hundreds 
of  remedies  are  advised,  but  the  essential  agent 
in  its  treatment  is  sulphur.     This,  in  the  form 
of  lotions  or  ointment,  and  combined  with  the 
proper  use  of  baths  and  potash  soaps  to  soften 
the  skin,  will  almost  always  cure  in   2  or   3 
days.     But  after  the  death  of  the  animals  and 
their  embryos,  much  may  still  remain  to  be  done 
to  remove  the  eczema,  papules,  and  pustules 
they  have  indirectly  caused,  and  which  are  to 
be  treated  as  simple  cases  of  the  same  diseases. 
ITHACA,  a  village  and  the  capital  of  Tomp- 
kins co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Cayuga 
inlet,  \\  m.  from  the  head  or  S.  end  of  Cayuga 
lake,  and  162  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Albany ;  pop. 
in  1855,  4,908;  pop.  of  the  township,  which 
bears  the  same  name,  7,153.     The  village  is 
built  partly  on  a  fine  plain,  partly  on  the  slope 
of  a  range  of  hills  which  bound  it  on  all  sides 
except  the  N.    It  is  a  place  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity and  an  entrepot  for  the  transshipment  of 
Scranton  and  Lackawanna  coal  brought  by  the 
Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad, 
while  by  means  of  a  daily  line  of  steamboats  on 
the  lake  between  Ithaca  and  Cayuga  bridge,  it 


is  connected  with  the  New  York  central  railroad. 
It  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  trade  by  canal. 
The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  here  is  about  90,- 

000  tons  a  year.  The  township  contains  6  flour 
mills,  2  paper  mills,  2  breweries,  1  oil  mill,  4 
plaster  mills,  2  tanneries,  1  manufactory  of  lead 
pipe,  1  of  rakes,  1  of  oil  cloth,  2  of  sewing  silk, 

1  of  collars,  neck  ties,  &c,  and  4  of  carriages,  8 
boat  yards,  7  saw  mills,  and  4  furnaces  and  ma- 
chine shops.  It  has  9  churches  (1  Baptist,  1 
Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  3  Methodist,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Reformed  Dutch,  and  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic), an  academy,  excellent  public  schools,  4 
printing  offices,  and  2  banks.  The  court  house, 
gaol,  and  clerk's  office  are  fine  brick  or  stone 
buildings.  There  are  10  or  12  beautiful  cas- 
cades in  or  near  the  village. 

ITHACA  (mod.  Gr.  Theahi),  the  6th  in  size 
of  the  Ionian  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  2  m. 
E.  from  Cephalonia  and  17  m.  W.  from  the 
mainland  of  Greece ;  length  15  m.,  greatest 
breadth,  4  m. ;  area,  44  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
11,348.  It  is  nearly  divided  in  two  by  the 
deep  harbor  of  Porto  Molo  on  the  E.  coast. 
There  is  another  bay  of  lesser  dimensions  on 
the  N.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  a  limestone 
range,  with  many  craggy  peaks,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  island.  The  soil  is  light 
and  shallow,  but  nearly  -^  of  the  surface  is  cul- 
tivated, and  yields  grain,  currants,  and  olives, 
which  with  good  wine  and  honey  are  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products.  The  people  how- 
ever are  mainly  engaged  in  maritime  trade. 
The  climate  is  noted  for  its  salubrity.  Tiie  cap- 
ital and  chief  port  is  Vathi,  built  on  a  harbor  of 
the  Porto  Molo.  Ithaca  is  commonly  believed 
to  be  the  island  of  that  name  celebrated  in  the 
Homeric  poems  as  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  On 
the  sides  and  summit  of  Mount  JEto,  at  the  foot 
of  Porto  Molo,  are  some  Cyclopean  ruins  which 
the  islanders  call  the  Castle  of  Ulysses.  At  the 
foot  of  a  white  cliff,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  isl- 
and, there  is  a  beautiful  perennial  spring,  tradi- 
tionally identified  with  the  famous  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  and  it  is  currently  believed  that  the  pre- 
cipice is  the  one  to  which  the  poet  refers  when 
he  represents  Ulysses  as  challenging  Eumaaus 
M  to  throw  him  over  the  great  rock  "  if  he  does 
not  speak  truth.  A  collection  of  ruins  near  the 
village  of  Exoge  is  popularly  called  the  "  School 
of  Homer." 

ITURBIDE,  Atjgttstin  de,  emperor  of  Mexi- 
co, born  in  Valladolid  de  Michoacan  in  1784 
(though  another  account  says  1790),  executed 
in  Padilla,  July  19, 1824.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
native  of  Pampeluna,  in  Spain,  who  had  settled 
in  Mexico.  He  entered  the  militia  of  his  native 
province  at  an  early  age,  and  served  without 
pay.  In  1810  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
regular  army,  at  a  time  when  his  regiment  was 
in  active  service  against  his  insurgent  country- 
men. His  activity,  energy,  and  bravery,  but 
particularly  the  share  he  had  in  suppressing  the 
insurrection  of  Morales,  led  to  his  promotion. 
In  1810  the  revolution  projected  by  Don  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  curate  of  Dolores,  broke  out,  and  Itur- 
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bide  was  tendered  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral by  the  insurgents,  but  refused  it.  He  ex- 
erted himself  in  putting  down  tbe  rising,  and 
in  reward  was  made  commander  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Guanajuato  and  Valladolid,  as  well  as 
of  the  army  of  the  north.  About  this  time  he 
was  accused  by  some  of  the  royalists  of  want 
of  fidelity  to  the  cause  in  which  the  army  was 
engaged.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  by 
the  viceroys  Calleja  and  Apodaca,  but  becoming 
disgusted  with  the  service,  he  withdrew  to  his 
plantation.  Subsequently  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  destined  to  the  south,  and 
marched  to  Acapulco  in  the  latter  part  of  1819. 
There  he  matured  a  plan,  the  professed  object 
of  which  was  the  emancipation  of  Mexico  from 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  the  extension  of  freedom  to  all 
orders  of  people.  It  has  been  known  as  the 
"Iguala  plan,"  as  it  was  first  promulgated  to 
the  army  then  under  his  command  at  Iguala 
(Feb.  24,  1821).  The  plan  proposed  was  en- 
tirely successful.  "  Without  bloodshed,  confla- 
grations, robberies,  or  depredations,"  writes  its 
author,  in  his  political  life  by  himself,  "nay, 
without  even  a  misfortune,  a  single  sigh  or  a 
tear,  my  country  was  rendered  happy,  and,  from 
a  colony,  transformed  into  a  great  and  indepen- 
dent empire."  The  Europeans  who  desired  to 
follow  the  fate  of  the  country  retained  the 
situations  they  held.  The  public  functionaries 
■who  wished  to  withdraw  received  a  fourth  part 
of  their  pay ;  and  the  military  who  left  the 
country  had  their  expenses  paid  as  far  as  Ha- 
vana. This  generosity  of  Iturbide  led  many  to 
think  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  the 
royal  troops.  He  now  continued  his  march  to 
Queretaro,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Guadalupe 
Victoria,  the  most  devoted  of  the  friends  of 
liberty.  Meantime  the  viceroy-general,  Don 
Juan  O'Donoju,  arrived  from  Spain,  and,  finding 
the  whole  country  virtually  with  Iturbide,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him  at  Cordova,  Aug.  24, 
1821,  acceding  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan  of 
Iguala,  which  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
Ferdinand  VII.  The  treaty  of  Cordova  opened 
the  gates  of  the  capital  as  well  as  the  road  to 
power  to  Iturbide.  On  Sept.  27  he  entered  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  same  day  the  junta 
of  government  spoken  of  in  the  Iguala  plan  was 
formed,  and  he  entered  on  his  official  duties. 
He  is  charged  with  having  established  a  re- 
gency consisting  of  members  nominated  by  him- 
self, and  wholly  under  his  control ;  but  though 
selected  by  him,  he  states  that  the  choice  was 
not  according  to  his  own  will,  as  he  "  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  all  of  them  should  be 
taken  from  among  those  men  of  all  parties  who 
enjoyed  the  best  reputation ;  the  only  means 
under  the  circumstances  of  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  people."  The  new  assembly  be- 
gan to  exercise  its  functions,  when  Iturbide 
found  that  he  had  divested  himself  of  certain 
powers  without  which  he  could  not  control  it. 
Then  it  was  that  he  saw,  as  he  says,  "  the 
amount  of  the  sacrifices"  he  had  made.    He 


"  lamented  the  fate"  of  tris  fellow  citizens,  and 
believed  it  was  optional  with  him  to  resume  and 
concentrate  in  his  own  hands  the  supreme  com' 
mand.  The  republican  party  soon  discovered 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  the  congress  made 
various  attempts  to  diminish  his  power.  Two 
parties  now  arose,  which  were  afterward  known 
as  republicans  and  Bourbonists,  both  of  which 
were  opposed  to  Iturbide.  The  former,  he 
declares,  were  his  enemies  because  they  were 
convinced  that  they  could  never  be  able  to  in- 
duce him  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of 
a  government  to  suit  the  Mexicans ;  and  the 
latter,  because  the  Spanish  government  had  dis- 
avowed the  conduct  of  Gen.  O'Donoju,  thereby 
leaving  the  treaty  of  Cordova  without  effect. 
The  first  duty  of  the  congress,  after  its  instal- 
lation, was  to  draw  up  a  convocatory  address 
for  the  assembling  of  the  congress  intended  to 
give  a  constitution  to  the  state.  It  perform- 
ed its  duty,  but  disappointed  Iturbide,  who 
declared  that  the  representation  was  unfairly 
distributed.  The  elections,  however,  took  place, 
and  the  new  congress  met ;  but  though  it  ex- 
isted 8  months,  its  avowed  object,  that  of  fram- 
ing a  constitution,  was  not  accomplished,  nor 
was  any  other  measure  of  consequence  enacted. 
"  The  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  to  pay  the  army  or  the  public  func- 
tionaries. There  was  no  established  system  for 
the  finances,  as  the  one  in  force  during  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  government  was  abolished,  and 

no  other  established  in  its  place The 

administration  of  justice  was  abandoned,  the 
tribunals  and  their  dependencies  were  in  a  state 
of  dissolution,  and  yet  no  measure  on  this  sub- 
ject did  the  congress  enact.  In  a  word,  the 
country  required  aid  in  every  respect ;  but  the 
legislature  did  nothing  efficient  for  the  new- 
born empire Not  even  a  set  of  by-laws 

for  their  own  regulation  did  the  congress  draw 
up."  Toward  April,  1822,  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching anarchy  were  apparent.  Congress 
dismissed  3  of  the  4  regents,  and  declared  that 
the  command  of  the  army  was  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  executive 
power.  This  was  a  blow  directly  aimed  at 
Iturbide ;  but  the  commander-in-chief,  having 
bayonets  at  his  disposal,  kept  the  congress  in 
check.  On  the  night  of  May  18  the  people 
and  garrison  of  Mexico  simultaneously  pro- 
claimed him  emperor.  "  '  Long  live  Augustin 
I.,'  was  the  universal  cry,"  says  the  emperor, 
"that  astonished  and  appalled  me."  Iturbide 
drew  up  a  proclamation,  which  was  circulated 
the  following  morning,  wherein  he  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  convening  the  regency,  assem- 
bling the  generals  and  chief  military  officers,  for- 
warding an  official  notice  to  the  president  of  the 
congress,  and  demanding  of  him  to  give  orders 
for  an  extraordinary  meeting.  The  regency  and 
the  army  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  when  the 
matter  was  laid  before  the  congress  Iturbide 
received  the  votes  of  74  out  of  94  deputies  pres- 
ent. The  total  number  entitled  to  seats  was 
172.    Shortly  afterward,  the  congress  decla/ed 
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the  crown  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Iturbide, 
gave  to  his  sons  and  father  the  titlo  of  princes, 
settled  upon  him  a  yearly  allowance  of  $1,500,- 
000,  and  established  an  order  of  knighthood 
called  the  order  of  Guadalupe.  The  action  of 
the  congress  seemed  to  give  general  satisfac- 
tion in  the  provinces ;  and  there  appeared  a 
prospect  that  the  political  convulsions  which 
had  so  long  agitated  the  country  would  be  ter- 
minated by  this  now  union  under  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign.  But  the  emperor  was  not  able 
long  to  maintain  his  authority  against  public 
mistrust,  and  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival 
chiefs.  On  Aug.  26  he  caused  the  arrest  of 
some  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  holding 
clandestine  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  plotting 
against  the  government.  This  involved  a  quar- 
rel with  the  congress,  and  on  Oct.  30  he  dis- 
solved that  body,  and  established  a  junta  of  45 
of  the  former  members,  who  were  to  exercise 
legislative  functions  in  urgent  cases.  Tranquillity 
being  thus  in  a  measure  restored,  the  emperor 
turned  his  attention  to  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  the  only  point  still  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards, while  Gen.  Santa  Anna  was  in  command 
of  the  force  at  Vera  Cruz.  Complaints  having 
been  made  against  this  officer,  the  emperor  de- 
termined to  relieve  him  of  his  place  and  call 
him  to  his  court  or  council.  Santa  Anna  took 
offence  at  his  removal,  aroused  the  people  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  proclaimed  a  republic.  He  was, 
however,  defeated  in  his  attempts  to  bring 
other  cities  and  provinces  over  to  his  cause, 
and  took  refuge  again  in  Vera  Cruz.  Here  he 
was  besieged  by  Gen.  Echavarri ;  but  after  a 
brief  delay,  with  a  few  skirmishes,  the  besiegers 
and  besieged  formed  a  union,  known  as  the 
convention  of  Casa  Mata,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
establishing the  congress  which  had  been  dis- 
solved by  Iturbide.  This  act  was  signed  Feb. 
2,  1823.  Defection  now  became  general  among 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  in  the  provinces,  so 
that  Iturbide,  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  hastened 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  called  together 
the  congress,  and  tendered  his  resignation  of 
the  crown,  March  20,  1823.  At  the  same  time 
he  requested  permission  to  leave  the  country, 
which  was  granted  him,  together  with  a  yearly 
pension  of  $25,000.  A  stipulation  was  con- 
nected with  this  pension,  that  he  should  for 
ever  reside  abroad,  and  in  case  of  his  death 
provision  was  made  for  his  family.  He  proceed- 
ed to  the  coast  and  embarked,  May  11,  1823,  for 
Leghorn,  where  he  resided  several  months,  and 
where  he  wrote  his  "  Statement,"  from  which 
many  of  the  facts  regarding  himself  in  this  ar- 
ticle are  taken.  From  Italy  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  May  11, 1824,  embarked  for  Mexico 
once  more  with  a  view  to  recover  his  lost  em- 
pire, landing  in  disguiso  near  the  port  of  Soto 
la  Marina,  July  14.  The  Mexican  government 
had  been  apprised  of  his  leaving  Italy,  and  sus- 
pecting* his  intention,  passed  a  decree,  bearing 
date  April  28,  1824,  proscribing  him  as  a  trai- 
tor, and  declaring  that  the  mere  fact  of  his 
landing  in  the  country  should  render  him  a 


public  enemy.  The  ex-emperor  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Pole  named  Beneski,  who  applied 
to  Gen.  Garza,  the  commander  of  the  province 
of  Tamaulipas,  for  passports,  pretending  that 
they  were  for  persons  who  had  visited  Mexico 
on  a  mining  speculation.  Garza  granted  a  pass- 
port to  Beneski,  but  desired  to  see  his  com- 
panion before  granting  another.  Afraid  to 
show  themselves,  they  set  out  for  the  interior 
with  two  others ;  which  fact  being  made  known 
to  the  general,  he  had  the  whole  party  brought 
back,  when  he  immediately  recognized  Itur- 
bide. Garza  lost  no  time  in  conducting  his 
prisoner  to  Padilla,  and  sent  to  the  provincial 
legislature  for  instructions.  He  was  ordered  to 
put  in  execution  forthwith  the  decrea  of  con- 
gress of  April  28,  by  causing  Iturbide  to  be 
shot.  Iturbide  in  vain  solicited  a  reprieve 
until  the  general  government  could  be  informed 
of  his  situation,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
cide upon  his  case.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, having  confessed  himself,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  place  of  execution.  He  made  a 
6hort  address  to  the  assembled  people^  protest- 
ing his  innocence  of  any  treasonable  purpose, 
exhorting  them  to  observe  the  duties  of  patriot- 
ism, religion,  and  civil  subordination,  and  de- 
claring that  he  pardoned  his  enemies.  He  was 
killed  at  the  first  fire.  "While  these  events  were 
passing,  the  wife  of  Iturbide  and  two  of  their 
children,  who  had  accompanied  him,  had  landed 
at  Soto  la  Marina.  They  brought  with  them 
proclamations  and  other  papers  intended  to  aid 
the  design  of  the  ex-emperor,  together  with  his 
imperial  mantle  and  other  insignia.  As  soon  as 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  learned  what  had  trans- 
pired, he  cut  his  cables  and  put  to  sea,  leaving 
these  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
conduct  of  the  government  toward  the  unfortu- 
nate family  was  just  and  liberal.  They  contin- 
ued to  the  widow  the  pension  promised  the 
family  at  the  time  of  Iturbide's  abdication,  only 
annexing  the  condition  that  she  should  reside 
either  in  Colombia  or  the  United  States.  She 
chose  the  latter,  and  has  since  resided  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  her  children  were  educated. 
During  the  last  10  years,  two  at  least  of  her 
sons  have  returned  to  Mexico,  where  they  were 
appointed  to  places  of  trust  by  the  government. 

ITZA,  Lake  of.     See  Guatemala. 

ITZAES,  a  powerful  Indian  family  of  Cen- 
tral America,  who  were  found  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  established  on  the  islands  and 
shores  of  Lake  Itza,  in  what  is  now  the  dis- 
trict of  Peten,  Guatemala.  They  spoke  a  dia- 
lect of  the  same  language  with  the  Mayas  of 
Yucatan,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been 
closely  affiliated.  Tradition  reports  that  when 
the  feudal  monarchy  of  Yucatan  suffered  a  dis- 
ruption in  1420,  in  consequence  of  a  coalition  of 
rebel  chiefs,  one  of  the  powerful  caneTcs  or  princes 
migrated  to  the  southward  with  his  followers, 
and  after  many  wanderings  fixed  his  seat  on  the 
island  of  Tayasal,  in  the  lake  of  Chultuna,  now 
Lake  Itza.  Here  he  built  a  considerable  city, 
and  his  followers  increased  so  rapidly  that,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  chroniclers,  they  numbered  25,- 
000  souls  on  the  island,  beside  a  large  popula- 
tion scattered  through  the  adjacent  country. 
Cortes  reached  the  retreat  of  the  Itzaes  in  his 
famous  march  from  Mexico  into  Honduras  in 
1525,  and  has  left  us  an  account  of  their  chief 
and  his  island  capital.  He  received  the  Span- 
iards kindly,  and  elevated  a  lamed  horse  which 
Cortes  left  with  him  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  Its 
image,  cut  in  stone,  was  found  in  the  temples  of 
Tayasal,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  1698.  Their 
country  being  destitute  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  remote  from  the  sea,  the  Itzaes  were  suf- 
fered to  retain  their  independence  and  isolation 
for  a  long  period  after  the  entire  subjugation  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Central  America  and 
Yucatan.  But  toward  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  various  attempts  were  made  to  reduce 
them,  all  of  which  they  successfully  resisted, 
driving  back  their  invaders  in  disaster.  By  a 
combined  attack  of  the  forces  of  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan,  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel 
de  Ursua,  governor  of  the  latter  province,  in 
1698,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  succumb  to 
the  Spanish  arms.  The  whole  army,  says  the 
chronicler  Villagutierre,  was  employed  during 
a  whole  day  in  destroying  the  temples  of  the 
capital  alone.  Many  of  the  Itzaes  now  aban- 
doned the  country,  and  took  refuge  among  the 
still  unconquered  tribes  and  remnants  of  tribes 
to  the  eastward,  but  a  considerable  number  re- 
main among  the  seats  of  their  ancestors.  They 
are  nominally  under  the  government  of  Guate- 
mala, and  are  understood  to  recognize  the  Catho- 
lic faith;  but  in  fact  their  condition,  habits,  and 
practices  are  not  greatly  changed  from  the  time 
of  their  reduction  in  1698. 

IVAN  (Czaes).     See  Etissia. 

IVES,  Levi  Silliman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
North  Carolina,  born  in  Meriden,  New  Haven 
co.,  Conn.,  Sept.  16,  1797.  He  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm  in  Turin,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
his  father  had  removed.  When  15  years  old 
he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Lowville.  His 
studies  here  were  interrupted  nearly  a  year  by 
his  service  in  the  war  w7ith  England,  under  Gen. 
Pike.  He  entered  Hamilton  college  in  the 
summer  of  1816,  and  began  a  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
which  he  had  joined  in  very  early  life.  His 
diligence  in  study  injured  his  health,  and  he 
left  college  before  the  close  of  his  senior  year. 
About  this  time  he  was  led  to  new  views  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  in 
1819  he  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
He  went  to  New  York  at  the  instance  of  Bishop 
Hobart  (whose  daughter  Eebecca  he  married  in 
1825),  studied  theology  under  his  direction, 
and  received  deacon's  orders  at  his  hands  in 
Aug.  1822.  His  first  services  were  rendered 
at  Batavia,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  then  a  mission- 
ary station.  Thence  he  went  the  next  year  to 
the  charge  of  Trinity  church,  Philadelphia,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  White. 
In  1827  he  took  charge  of  Christ  church,  Lan- 


caster, Penn. ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  became 
the  assistant  minister  of  Christ  church,  New- 
York  ;  and  about  6  months  after  was  made  the 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  church  in  the  same  city. 
He  served  in  this  place  till  Sept.  1831,  when  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  a  very  able  preacher,  and  administered  the 
affairs  of  his  diocese  with  much  skill  and  judg- 
ment, winning  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  affec- 
tion of  his  clergy.  To  promote  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  church,  he  established  an  insti- 
tution at  Valle  Crucis,  among  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  which  finally  exposed  him  to 
great  pecuniary  loss.  Soon  after  his  settlement 
in  his  diocese  he  manifested  a  deep  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  then  in  progress  for  the  re- 
ligious training  of  the  slaves,  and  prepared  a 
catechism  adapted  to  their  comprehension  and 
spiritual  wants,  which  was  successfully  intro- 
duced under  his  own  supervision  among  the 
slaves  on  some  of  the  large  plantations.  Beside 
various  charges  to  the  clergy,  and  a  number  of 
occasional  sermons,  he  published  a  volume  of 
discourses  on  the  "  Apostles'  Doctrine  and  Fel- 
lowship," and  another  on  the  "  Obedience  of 
Faith"  (New  York,  1849).  During  the  excite- 
ment in  the  Episcopal  church  caused  by  the  Ox- 
ford tracts,  he  sided  strongly  with  the  tractarian 
movement.  Though  his  diocese  was  eminently 
high  church,  his  language  and  acts  touching  this 
movement  excited  distrust,  and  the  result  was 
alienation.  His  mind  had  long  unconsciously 
been  tending  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  view  of  the 
questions  under  discussion,  and  at  length  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.  In  Dec.  1852,  he  visited  Eome,  and  was 
there  admitted  into  the  Eoman  Catholic  church. 
Soon  after  he  published  a  volume  in  vindication 
of  his  change  of  faith,  entitled  "The  Trials  of 
a  Mind  in  its  Progress  to  Catholicism"  (London 
and  Boston,  1854).  Since  his  return  to  Ameri- 
ca he  has  been  employed  as  professor  of  rhet- 
oric in  St.  Joseph's  theological  seminary  at 
Fordham,  and  as  lecturer  on  rhetoric  and  the 
English  language  in  the  convents  of  the  sacred 
heart  and  the  sisters  of  charity.  He  has  also 
served  as  an  active  president  of  a  conference  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  occasionally  as  a  pub- 
lic lecturer  in  some  of  our  large  cities. 

IVOEY  (Lat.  ebur ;  Fr.  ivoire),  a  compact 
substance,  intermediate  in  character  between 
bone  and  horn,  composing  the  tusks  and  teeth 
of  various  animals,  and  admirably  adapted,  by 
its  close  texture,  pure  whiteness,  and  suscepti- 
bility of  receiving  a  high  polish,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  orna- 
ment and  use.  The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are 
the  principal  source  of  the  article,  and  furnish 
that  variety,  most  employed,  which  displays  in 
its  cross  section  peculiar  sets  of  curved  lines, 
crossing  each  other  under  small  angles.  This 
appearance  being  objectionable  for  some  uses, 
as  for  artificial  teeth,  dentists,  while  organiG 
substances  were  applied  to  this  use,  employed 
the  harder  and  more  compact  teeth  of  the  hip- 
popotamus, first  removing  the  thick  enamel 
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that  covers  them,  and  which  is  so  hard  as  to  re- 
sist steel  tools.  Other  varieties  of  ivory,  gener- 
ally inferior  in  quality  to  that  furnished  by  the 
'  elephant,  are  obtained  from  the  teeth  and  tusks 
of  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  some  other  large 
animals,  as  also  from  the  masticating  teeth  of 
the  spermaceti  whale.  A  remarkable  source 
of  ivory,  which  has  long  supplied  the  Russian 
markets,  is  the  vast  collection  of  bones  and  tusks 
of  extinct  species  of  mammoths  and  elephants 
found  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  northern 
Siberia.  This  fossil  ivory  is  of  similar  quality 
to  that  of  living  animals,  and  for  many  years  it 
has  been  extensively  employed  not  only  in  Rus- 
sia, but  in  the  different  continental  countries  of 
Europe.  Holtzapffel  speaks  of  having  seen  some 
of  these  tusks  which  were  10  feet' long,  and. 
weighed  186  lbs.  each.  They  were  solid  from 
the  tips  to  within  6  inches  of  the  larger  end,  and 
the  ivory  was  of  fine  grain  and  sound  texture. — 
In  commerce  the  tusks  of  ivory  are  commonly 
known  as  teeth.  Those  of  the  finest  and  most 
transparent  quality  are  principally  obtained 
from  the  "W.  coast  of  Africa  withiu  10  degrees 
of  the  equator.  The  E.  coast  furnishes  excel- 
lent white  ivory,  which  is  mostly  taken  to 
Bombay.  Small  quantities  only  are  obtained  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, Singapore,  and  the  various  other  ports  of 
.  the  East  Indies,  are  shipped  the  tusks  of  the 
Asiatic  elephants.  Those  of  Singapore  and 
Ceylon  are  described  as  of  fine  grain,  with  a 
pearly  bluish  appearance,  and  seldom  large.  The 
tusks  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  ounces  in 
weight  to  more  than  160  lbs.  each ;  the  aver- 
age size  is  much  less  than  formerly,  and  is  reck- 
oned at  only  about  9  lbs.  each.  At  this  rate  it 
is  estimated  that  more  than  22,000  elephants 
must  be  annually  destroyed  to  furnish  the  ivory 
required  by  the  cutlery  establishments  of  Shef- 
field alone ;  and  it  is  a  constant  wonder  that 
the  supplies  do  not  diminish  from  the  enormous 
demands  of  this  and  other  markets.  The  quali- 
ties of  the  ivory  differ  greatly  according  to  the 
countries  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  per- 
sons much  accustomed  to  inspect  it  can  gener- 
ally tell  its  source  from  its  appearance.  The 
African  is  the  most  transparent,  susceptible  of 
the  highest  polish,  and  most  free  from  cracks, 
which  are  a  common  defect  of  the  Asiatic.  The 
latter  is  of  a  dead  white  color  within,  but  more 
disposed  to  become  yellow  by  age  than  the 
African.  The  best  tusks  are  nearly  straight, 
and  in  section  nearly  circular.  One  of  the 
largest  size  has  been  found  to  measure  Si- 
inches  on  its  longer,  and  7  inches  on  its  shorter 
diameter.  They  are  hollow  for  about  half  their 
length,  and  a  line  is  traced  from  the  termination 
of  the  cavity  to  the  tip  of  the  tusk,  which  marks 
in  the  solid  ivory  the  former  extension  of  the 
cavity.  Upon  the  outside  they  are  coated  with 
a  rind  A  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  the  color  of 
which  in  the  African  varieties  may  be  one  of 
numerous  transparent  tints  of  orange,  brown, 
or  almost  black,  and  in  the  Asiatic  an  opaque 
fawn  or  stone  color.    It  conceals  the  quality  of 


the  ivory  within,  which  may  be  partially  ex- 
posed at  the  worn  tip,  but  is  finally  ascertained 
only  on  the  introduction  of  the  saw,  which  is 
used  to  cut  up  the  tusk  for  use.  Even  in  the 
interior  it  is  often  found  to  be  of  variable  char- 
acter, opaque  patches  appearing  in  the  trans- 
parent quality,  and  the  white  being  sometimes 
marked  in  rings  alternately  light  and  dark 
colored.  In  the  larger  teeth  the  grain  is  often 
coarse  in  the  outer  portion,  and  becomes  fine 
within ;  and  some  varieties  are  of  chalky  con- 
sistency like  bone,  and  present  dark  brown  spots. 
The  qualities  are  so  variable,  that  when  exact 
matches  are  required  of  several  articles  it  is  im- 
portant to  cut  them  from  the  same  tusk.  It  is 
sometimes  found  that  the  tusk  has  been  penetrat- 
ed by  a  bullet,  and  injured  in  its  texture  for  sev- 
eral inches  around  the  foreign  body.  The  eastern 
potentates  are  reputed  to  use  sometimes  in  their 
hunting  bullets  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  two 
instances  in  cutting  up  tusks  in  England  a  golden 
bullet  has  been  found,  one  of  which  was  worth 
17s. — Ivory  from  different  countries  varies  in 
the  proportions  of  its  ingredients.  The  African 
has  been  found  to  contain  101  parts  of  animal 
matter  to  100  of  earthy  matter,  the  ivory  of 
the  East  Indies  76  of  the  former  to  100  of  the 
latter,  and  some  obtained  from  Egypt  70  to 
100.  By  age  a  portion  of  the  albuminous  mat- 
ter is  dissipated,  and  the  ivory  becomes  brittle 
and  disposed  to  crumble.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion of  some  ancient  ivory  carvings  found  by 
Layard  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  To  restore 
their  tenacity  Prof.  Owen  recommended  their 
being  boiled  in  a  solution  of  gelatine.  The  ex- 
periment proved  perfectly  successful,  and  the 
ivory  thus  regained  its  original  strength  and 
solidity.  By  dissolving  out  a  portion  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  (the  earthy  ingredient  in 
its  composition),  the  ivory  has  been  found  to 
retain  its  form  while  it  became  flexible.  A 
Parisian  manufacturer  of  surgical  instruments 
has  thus  softened  tubes,  probes,  and  other  in- 
struments of  ivory,  steeping  them,  after  they 
had  received  their  shapes,  in  dilute  hydrochlo- 
ric acid.  After  drying,  the  substance  becomes 
hard,  but  by  keeping  the  articles  moist  the  soft- 
ness and  elasticity  they  have  acquired  is  restored. 
— The  uses  of  ivory  are  very  numerous.  Holtz- 
apffel speaks  of  it  as  working  with  exquisite 
smoothness,  altogether  devoid  of  the  harsh 
meagre  character  of  bone,  and  in  all  respects 
the  most  suitable  material  for  ornamental  turn- 
ing, as  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  most  deli- 
cate lines  and  cutting  and  the  most  slender  pro- 
portions. In  ancient  times,  the  artists  of  Greece 
and  Rome  carved  from  the  tusks  of  the  elephant 
statues  and  various  works  of  art,  among  which 
those  of  Phidias  are  especially  famous.  The 
size  of  some  of  the  statues  has  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  ancients  obtained  larger  tusks  than 
those  of  modern  times,  or  that  they  had  a  method 
of  softening  and  flattening  out  the  material,  or 
built  it  up  in  plates  around  a  central  core.  (See 
Quatremere  de  Quincy's  Le  Jupiter  Olympian, 
ou  Vart  de  la  sculpture  antique,  Paris,  1815.) 
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Ivory  was  also  a  favorite  material  for  sculp- 
ture iu  the  middle  ages,  and  many  beautiful 
specimens  then  executed  are  preserved  in  mu- 
seums and  private  collections.  Dieppe  in  Nor- 
mandy has  been  for  2  centuries  the  chief  seat  of 
this  branch  of  art  in  modern  times.  The  Chinese 
possess  extraordinary  skill  in  working  ivory, 
carving  out  of  a  solid  block  a  number  of  hollow 
balls  one  within  another,  all  curiously  orna- 
mented with  various  devices.  Their  chessmen 
of  this  material  are  unequalled  in  ingenious 
workmanship  by  those  of  any  other  people. 
The  largest  demand  for  ivory  is  probably  for 
the  handles  of  knives.  The  keys  of  pianofortes 
and  of  other  musical  instruments  also  consume 
large  quantities  of  it.  Its  fine  texture  and 
smooth  surface  recommend  it  for  plates  for 
miniatures ;  and  it  is  used  for  a  great  variety 
of  toys,  and  of  mathematical  and  other  instru- 
ments. For  drawing  scales  the  material  is  not 
found  so  suitable  as  box  or  lance  wood,  for  its 
dimensions  change  as  it  absorbs  and  gives  out 
atmospheric  moisture.  Billiard  balls  are  liable 
to  the  same  difficulty ;  and  as  the  shrinkage  or 
expansion  is  greater  in  the  direction  of  the 
width  of  the  tusks  than  in  that  of  their  length, 
the  two  diameters  of  the  balls  are  sometimes 
found  to  materially  differ  after  they  have  been 
made  a  short  time.  For  this  reason  they  are 
sometimes  roughly  shaped,  and  then  kept  for 
months  in  the  room  in  which  they  are  to  be 
used  to  acquire  the  form  due  to  its  usual  condi- 
tion as  to  moisture,  when  they  are  at  last  fin- 
ished. Small  solid  tusks  of  about  the  diameter 
of  the  balls  are  usually  preferred  for  this  use, 
as  least  liable  to  alter  in  shape. — In  cutting  up 
the  tusks  for  use,  they  are  first  divided  into 
short  blocks,  and  upon  the  ends  of  these  lines 
are  traced  with  a  pencil  marking  the  direc- 
tions for  the  subdivisions.  These  are  carefully 
planned,  so  as  to  avoid  any  waste  except  that 
arising  from  the  passage  of  the  thin  saw  em- 
ployed. Every  part  is  converted  to  some  use; 
the  outside  strips,  called  spills,  serve  for  the 
handles  of  penknives  and  other  small  objects  ; 
the  scraps  are  burned  to  make  ivory  black ; 
and  the  clean  saw  dust  and  shavings  are  some- 
times used  for  making  jelly.  The  pieces  are 
liable  to  crack  and  warp  when  exposed  to  dry 
hot  air,  and  they  are  consequently  improved 
by  seasoning ;  but  care  should  always  be  used 
not  to  expose  them  to  a  temperature  that 
would  cause  wood  to  shrink  and  crack.  Thin 
pieces,  as  the  slips  for  pianoforte  keys,  are  often 
seasoned  by  exposing  them  to  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  heat  in  an  oven  for  a  few  hours.  This 
also  has  the  effect  of  improving  their  whiteness 
by  evaporation  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  ivory. 
Veneers  are  cut  ©ut  of  the  blocks  either  in 
straight  longitudinal  slips,  or  by  the  method 
first  practiced  by  the  Russians  upon  cylindrical 
blocks  of  wood,  in  a  spiral  sheet,  as  if  this  were 
unrolled  from  the  cylinder  submitted  to  the 
operation.  In  the  London  exhibition  of  1851  a 
veneer  of  thi3  kind  was  exhibited  in  the  United 
States  department,  a  foot  wide  and  40  feet  long. 


In  Paris  they  have  been  cut  in  strips  of  30  by 
150  inches ;  and  a  pianoforte  has  been  entirely 
covered  with  this  material.  Ivory  is  readily 
colored  by  different  preparations.  Billiard  balls 
are  dyed  red  by  dipping  them  in  a  mordant  of 
nitro-muriate  of  tin  and  then  in  a  decoction  of 
cochineal  or  other  red  dye ;  dyes  of  other  colors 
may  be  substituted,  retaining  the  same  mordant. 
No  good  methods  are  known  of  restoring  its 
whiteness  when  this  is  changed  by  age. — Vari- 
ous substitutes  have  been  introduced  for  ivory. 
The  best  known  is  that  called  vegetable  ivory, 
an  albuminous  substance  formed  from  a  milky 
fluid  in  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm  common 
in  Peru  and  New  Granada,  the  phytelephas 
macrocarpa.  It  corresponds  to  the  meat  of 
the  cocoanut,  the  fruit  of  another  species  of 
palm.  "When  the  nuts  are  perfectly  ripe  and 
dry,  the  kernels  are  hard  like  ivory  and  very 
white.  It  answers  very  well  for  many  small 
articles  instead  of  the  genuine  ivory,  but  is  more 
liable  to  tarnish,  and  does  not  wear  so  well 
when  exposed  to  friction.  The  French  prepa- 
ration, known  as  Pinson's  artificial  ivory,  is  a 
compound  of  gelatine  and  alumina.  Slabs  or 
tablets  of  gelatine  or  glue  are  immersed  for 
some  time  in  a  solution  of  alumina  in  acetic  or 
sulphuric  acid.  The  alumina  separates  and  be- 
comes incorporated  with  the  glue,  and  theplate3 
are  then  removed,  dried,  and  finally  polished. 
Another  preparation  of  artificial  ivory  is  made 
by  working  together  bone  or  ivory  dust  with  an 
equal  portion  of  albumen  or  gelatine  to  form  a 
paste,  and  then  rolling  this  into  sheets,  and 
hardening  them  by  drying.  Sulphate  of  bary  tea 
finely  powdered  is  used  to  advantage  with  one 
half  its  quantity  of  albumen.  Tablets  thus  pre- 
pared are  used  in  photography  to  receive  posi- 
tive pictures. — Ivoby  Black,  prepared  by  caK 
cining  the  shavings  and  dust  of  ivory,  is  ground 
and  levigated  on  a  porphyry  slab  to  produce  the 
beautiful  velvety  black  material,  which  forms 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  ink  used  in  copper- 
plate printing.     (See  Bone  Black.) 

IVORY,  James,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  mathema- 
tician, born  in  Dundee  in  1765,  died  near  Lon- 
don, Sept.  21,  1842.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he 
studied  for  6  years,  and  completed  his  profes- 
sional course  in  theology.  Instead  of  becoming 
a  licentiate,  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
in  the  academy  of  Dundee,  where  he  remained 
3  years.  He  was  afterward  for  15  years  super- 
intendent of  a  flax-spinning  factory  at  Douglas- 
town,  which  resulted  in  a  failure  in  1804. 
Meantime  he  pursued  his  mathematical  studies, 
and  became  known  by  remarkable  memoirs 
read  before  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  royal  military  college  at 
Marlow,  Buckinghamshire  (afterward  removed 
to  Sandhurst),  from  which  he  retired  with  a 
pension  in  1819,  and  from  that  time  he  prose- 
cuted his  favorite  studies  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don. He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  prin- 
cipal learned  societies  of  England  and  Germany, 
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when  in  1831,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Brougham,  he  received  an  annual  pension  of 
£300.  Ilis  principal  writings  are  papers  in  the 
M  Transactions"  of  the  royal  societies  of  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  Three  of  these  were  on 
the  attractions  of  the  spheroids,  and  contained 
a  process  of  analysis  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Laplace  to  be  superior  to  his  own. 

IVORY  COAST.     See  Guinea. 

IVY,  a  plant  common  in  Europe,  and  intro- 
duced for  purposes  of  ornament  into  America. 
It  is  known  to  botanists  as  the  hedera  helix,  the 
specific  name  implying  its  habits  of  spirally  as- 
cending and  firmly  affixing  its  stems  to  trees 
and  walls  over  which  it  spreads.  The  ivy  is 
ranked  among  the  ginseng  family  or  araliacece, 
presenting  in  the  style  of  flowers  very  much  the 
6ame  characters  as  the  rwilelliferm,  but  having 
unlike  them  for  fruit  a  3  or  several  celled  drupe. 
The  fruit  of  the  ivy  is  of  a  black  color,  unfit  for 
the  food  of  man,  being  bitter,  aperient,  and 
emetic,  but  it  is  eaten  by  birds  ;  deer  and  sheep 
will  devour  its  leaves,  although  they  have  a 
harsh  and  bitter  taste.  In  medicine  the  ivy 
has  been  recommended  as  a  sudorific,  and  in 
the  plagues  with  which  London  was  visited  an 
infusion  of  the  fruit  in  vinegar  was  thought  to  be 
serviceable.  It  was  once  supposed  to  prevent 
drunkenness  and  to  dissipate  the  effects  of  wine ; 
and  it  composed  the  crown  of  the  poet  and  the 
bacchanalian  fillet.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  common  ivy.  *  The  Irish  or  giant  ivy  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  distinct  species  under  the 
name  of  hedera  vegeta ;  but  it  was  probably 
nothing  but  a  variety.  This  form  occurs  how- 
ever in  a  wild  condition  in  Madeira.  Where 
the  ivy  grows  in  warmer  districts,  an  exudation 
called  ivy  gum  is  to  be  found  upon  its  older 
stems ;  this  when  burned  throws  out  an  agree- 
able odor,  and  is  sometimes  substituted  for  gum 
Bassoral.  Medicinally  this  ivy  gum,  or  rather 
resin,  is  reputed  to  be  a  stimulant  and  emmen- 
agogue.  The  cultivation  of  the  ivy  is  easy, 
being  raised  from  cuttings,  which  are  to  be 
planted  in  the  autumn  in  sandy  soil  and  shaded, 
or  perhaps  in  pots  or  in  frames  where  the  young 
plants  may  have  some  protection  from  the  cold 
of  the  first  winter.  They  should  have  good 
roots  before  being  planted  out ;  and  even  then 
they  should  be  supplied  with  rich  soil  and  not 
again  removed.  In  the  United  States  a  north 
wall  seems  most  favorable,  and  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  protection 
by  mats  through  the  winter  has  been  employed. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  the  growth  of 
the  ivy  is  very  rapid ;  the  bare  rear  walls  of 
greenhouses,  for  instance,  may  be  soon  render- 
ed ornamental  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  From 
the  sides  of  the  stems  numerous  radicles  pro- 
ceed, which  have  a  tendency  to  cling  to  the 
mortar  or"  fix  themselves  to  any  interstices  be- 
tween the  bricks.  Sometimes  it  is  found  to  be 
a  good  plan  to  train  the  main  stems  to  a  trellis 
fastened  to  the  wall,  or  even  to  nail  them  to 
the  masonry  work  after  the  manner  of  wall  fruit 
trees.     In  England,  the  ivy  is  trained  upon  old 


trees  and  grows  to  a  great  size,  attaining  the 
height  of  100  feet,  and  having  trunks  of  from 
10  to  12  inches  diameter,  while  some  have  been 
known  of  still  greater  size.  The  ivy  in  Great 
Britain  only  blossoms  when  it  has  reached  its 
extremest  growth,  as  when  it  has  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  the  tree  to  which  it  has  affixed  itself, 
and  thus  become  exposed  at  last  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun's  direct  rays.  At  this  period  its 
branches  shorten  themselves  and  become  woody, 
forming  large  bushy  heads;  the  leaves  are  no 
longer  elegantly  5-lobed,  but  are  entire  in  their 
outline,  taking  indeed  a  somewhat  oval  shape. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white 
color,  appearing  at  the  end  of  September  and 
continuing  through  October  and  November; 
they  are  odoriferous,  and  attractive  to  the  bees 
and  to  other  insects.  The  berries,  which  suc- 
ceed, continue  to  increase  in  size  through  the 
winter,  ripening  in  April,  and  are  then  eagerly 
sought  for  by  various  kinds  of  birds.  When 
fully  ripe,  these  berries  are  succulent  with  a 
purplish  juice,  but  they  afterward  become  co- 
riaceous, dry,  and  shrivelled  into  somewhat 
5-angled  shapes,  harmonizing  with  the  contour 
of  the  lower  leaves.  The  seeds  resemble  swol- 
len grains  of  wheat.  Several  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  the  ivy  are  known  to  the  florists,  such 
as  those  with  silver-striped  and  golden-striped 
leaves.  The  effect  produced  by  the  foliage  of 
a  golden-leaved  variety  is  very  6uperb,  the  new 
leaves  in  the  spring  of  the  year  looking  from  a 
little  distance  like  immense  masses  of  yellow 
flowers.  The  use  of  the  ivy  for  an  ornamental 
vine  in  the  drawing  room  or  in  the  parlor  is 
well  known ;  but  it  can  be  equally  used  for  the 
purpose  of  a'  summer  screen  in  front  of  a  balus- 
trade or  of  a  window,  by  planting  some  roots 
of  it  in  large  vases  or  in  ornamental  boxes,  and 
then  training  the  growing  stems  and  branches 
upon  wire  frames;  such  plants,  if  necessary, 
can  be  removed  to  the  cellar  or  some  other 
place  for  protection  from  the  winter's  cold.  The 
chief  requisite  to  vigorous  growth  in  the  house 
seems  to  be  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  moisture ; 
watering  the  growing  plants  frequently  with 
weak  liquid  manures  promotes  luxuriance ;  the 
richness  of  the  foliage  may  be  preserved  by 
taking  care  to  wipe  off  any  dust  from  its  sur- 
faces with  a  piece  of  dry  woollen  cloth.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  ivy  seems  to 
be  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  and  from  Ireland  to  Siberia.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  the  west  of  Asia, 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  in  Japan, 
and  in  China;  but  is  not  found  either  in  North 
or  South  America  or  in  Australia.  A  creeper 
with  smooth  and  succulent  stems,  and  fleshy, 
light  green  leaves,  without  fibrous,  aerial  root- 
lets, known  as  German  ivy,  and  much  cultivated 
for  beauty,  is  of  another  family,  and  belongs  to 
the  senecionide®,  or  groundsels. 

IXION,  a  mythical  Thessalian  prince,  king 
of  the  Lapithae,  and  father  of  Pirithous.  When 
Deioneus,  whose  daughter  Dia  he  had  espoused, 
demanded  of  him  the  customary  bridal  gifts, 
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Ixion  treacherously  invited  him  to  a  banquet, 
and  then  had  him  cast  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire. 
None  would  hold  intercourse  with  the  murder- 
er, or  purify  him,  till  Jupiter  at  length  took  pity 
on  him,  performed  the  necessary  rite,  and  mado 
him  his  guest.  But  this  kindness  begot  no  cor- 
responding gratitude  in  the  breast  of  Ixion,  who 
even  presumed  to  make  love  to  Juno,  the  wife 
of  Jupiter.  The  latter  made  a  phantom  re- 
sembling Juno,  by  which  Ixion  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  centaurs.  For  his  impiety  he 
was  chained  by  Mercury  to  a  wheel  which  re- 
volved perpetually  in  the  air. 

IXTLAVICAN,  Santa  Cataeina  de,  a  large 
and  remarkable  Indian  town  in  the  department 
of  Quesaltenango,  Guatemala.  Its  inhabitants 
admit  no  whites  among  them  except  a  priest, 
and  retain  most  of  their  aboriginal  customs. 

IXTLILXOOHITL,  Fernando  de  Alva,  an 
Indian  historian,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  kings  of  Tezcuco  in  Mexico.  He  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
interpreter  of  the  native  languages  to  the  vice- 
roys of  Mexico,  and  assiduously  collected  the  an- 
cient MSS.  and  traditions  of  his  country,  which 
he  embodied  in  a  series  of  memoirs  or  "  Rela- 
tions." His  most  important  work  is  a  "  History 
of  the  Chichemecas,1' which,  with  most  of  his 
other  writings,  was  first  printed  from  the  MSS. 
in  Mexico,  by  Lord  Kingsborough  ("Mexican 
Antiquities,"  vol.ix.).  His  works  evince  a  dis- 
position to  over-estimate  the  power  and  policy 
of  the  Tezcucan  kings,  but  are  nevertheless  in- 
teresting, and  on  the  whole  trustworthy. 

IZALCO,  a  volcano  in  the  republic  of  San 
Salvador,  Central  America,  in  lat.  13°  15'  N, 
long.  89°  44'  W.  It  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  volcano  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  which  is  known  to 
have  originated  within  the  historical  period.  It 
is  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption,  and,  being 
visible  from  the  sea  for  a  long  distance,  is  known 
among  sailors  as  el  faro  del  Salvador,  the  light- 
house of  the  Saviour.  It  stands  near  the  base 
of  the  great  extinct  volcano  of  Santa  Ana,  on 
which,  previously  to  1770,  was  a  vast  cattle 
estate.  Near  the  close  of  17G9  tho  dwellers  on 
the  estate  were  alarmed  by  subterranean  noises 
accompanied  by  shocks  of  earthquake,  which 
continued  to  increase  in  loudness  and  strength 
until  Feb.  23,  when  the  earth  opened  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  dwellings  on  the  estate,  send- 
ing out  la>a,  accompanied  by  smoke  and  fire. 
The  inhabitants  fled,  but  the  herdsmen,  who 
visited  it  daily,  reported  a  constant  increase  in 
the  smoke  and  flames,  and  that  the  ejection  of 
lava  was  at  times  suspended,  and  vast  quanti- 
ties of  ashes,  cinders,  and  stones  sent  out  in- 
stead, forming  an  increasing  cone  around  tho 
vent  or  crater.  This  process  was  continued  for 
a  long  period,  the  cone  gradually  rising  in 
height  from  tho  aggregations.  Finally  lava 
ceased  to  flow,  and  the  accumulations  have 
since  been  entirely  from  the  ashes  and  stones 
thrown  out  from  the  crater,  until  the  mountain 


has  reached  a  height  of  upward  of  4,000  feet, 
or  nearly  that  of  Vesuvius.  Its  explosions  oc- 
cur with  great  regularity  at  intervals  of  from  10 
to  20  minutes,  with  a  noise  like  the  discharge 
of  a  park  of  artillery,  accompanied  with  a  denso 
smoke  and  a  cloud  of  ashes  and  stones.  At 
night  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  ashes  is  lit  up  at 
the  base  with  a  lurid  glow,  like  that  which 
hovers  over  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  and  is 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  tongues  of  flame, 
supposed  by  the  people  of  tho  adjacent  country 
to  be  lightning.  The  red-hot  stones  rise  above 
all  like  meteors,  poise  themselves  for  a  moment 
against  the  sky,  and  then,  falling,  roll  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  in  luminous  tracks.  Oc- 
casionally a  little  stream  of  lava,  resembling 
molten  iron,  will  rise  over  the  edge  of  the  cra- 
ter, and  exhibit  in  cooling  a  variety  of  shades 
and  colors.  Being  in  full  view  of  tho  city  of 
Sonsonato,  it  is  a  source  of  constant  interest  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  people  of  the  Indian  town 
of  Izalco,  however,  which  stands  within  a  mile 
of  its  base,  look  upon  it  with'  constant  appre- 
hension. The  throes  which  attended  its  birth 
occasioned  much  damage  to  their  public  edifices. 
Izalco,  although  a  separate  mountain,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  new  vent  for  the  gigantic  vol- 
cano of  Santa  Afia  (called  anciently  Izalco), 
which  is  the  centre  of  a  cluster  similar  to  Izal- 
co, and  probably  formed  in  like  manner,  but 
which  are  now  extinct.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  volcanoes  of  San  Marcillino,  Na- 
ranjo,  Tamasiquc,  Aguila,  San  Juan,  Launita, 
and  Apaneca,  the  last  named  elevated  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Lately  (Dec.  1859),  the  vol- 
cano has  broken  out  with  unwonted  violence, 
and  its  eruptions  have  been  accompanied  with 
earthquakes,  occasioning  much  damage  through- 
out the  adjacent  country,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  town  of  Izalco  and  city  of  Sonsonate. 

IZALCO,  a  town  of  San  Salvador,  Central 
America,  situated  near  the  base  of  the  volcano 
of  the  same  name,  8  m.  N.  of  tho  city  of  Sonso- 
nate; pop.  5,000,  chiefly  Indians,  many  of  whom 
still  retain  their  native  language,  which  is  Mex- 
ican or  Nahuatl.  In  former  times  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  most  important  cacao-growing 
district  in  all  America.  It  has  many  evidences 
of  past  importance.  Its  fine  large  church  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  Dec.  8, 
1859.  The  country  around  it  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile and  well  watered. 

IZARD,  a  N  co.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  White 
river,  which  is  here  navigable;  area,  864  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1854,  4,148,  of  whom  200  were  slaves. 
It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The 
productions  in  1854  were  239,017  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  9,122  of  wheat,  25,132  of  oats,  and 
306  bales  of  cotton.  In  1850  it  had  3  churches, 
and  195  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
tal, Mount  Olive. 

IZARD,  Ralph,  an  American  statesman,  born 
near  Charleston,  S.  O,  in  1742,  died  at  South 
Bay,  May  30, 1804.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge,  England,  and,  inheriting  an 
ample  fortune,  established  himself  in  1771  with 
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his  family  in  London,  whence  the  troubled  con- 
dition of  American  politics  induced  him  in  1774 
to  retire  to  the  continent.  He  subsequently  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  the  British  miuistry 
the  ill-advised  nature  of  the  course  they  were 
pursuing,  but  without  effect.  In  17S0  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  found  occasion  to  serve 
the  country  in  various  ways,  having  been  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Greene  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
or of  South  Carolina,  and  having  once  pledged 
his  whole  estate  as  security  for  funds  needed  in 
the  purchase  of  ships  of  war  in  Europe.  In 
1781  he  entered  the  continental  congress,  of 
which  he  remained  a  member  until  the  peace  ; 
aud  upon  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  from  South 
Carolina.  He  was  polished  in  manners,  and  as 
a  legislator  able  and  eloquent.  Washington,  of 
whose  administration  he  was  a  faithful  sup- 
porter, had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  public 
integrity,  and  in  the  senate  he  possessed  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  The  "  Correspondence 
of  Ralph  Izard  from  1774  to  1804,  with  a  Short 


Memoir,"  was  published  by  his  daughter  (Bos- 
ton, 1844). — George,  an  American  general,  born 
in  South  Carolina  in  1777,  died  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Nov.  22,  1828.  He  received  a  classical 
education,  and  after  a  tour  in  Europe  was  ap- 
pointed in  1794  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
artillerists  and  engineers  in  the  U.  S.  army.  In 
1803,  being  then  a  captain  of  artillery,  he  re- 
signed his  commission.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  artillery,  and  was 
successively  promoted  to  be  brigadier -general 
and  major-general.  At  one  period  of  the  war 
he  held  chief  command  on  the  N.  W.  frontier. 
He  was  disbanded  in  1815,  and  in  1825  became 
governor  of  Arkansas  territory,  in  which  office 
he  died. 

IZTACCIHUATL,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  14,- 
736  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  that  of 
Popocatapetl,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 
of  Puebla.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  its  top  being  always  covered  with  snow. 
Its  name  is  aboriginal  Mexican,  from  iztac, 
white,  and  cihuatl,  woman.  It  bas  not  been 
active  since  the  conquest. 


J  the  10th  letter  of  the  English,  French, 
1  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  some  other 
European  alphabets,  is  a  spurious  and  protean 
counterpart  of  the  letter  I.  It  is  also  called  the 
consonant  of  that  vowel,  fulfilling  that  function 
of  the  original  letter  when  it  precedes  another 
vowel.  This,  however,  is  the  case  only  where 
it  sounds  like  y  in  yet ;  for  in  some  European 
languages  it  is  either  a  superfetation  of  other 
legitimate  letters,  or  the  representative  of  sounds 
which  have  nothing  in  common  "with  that  of  its 
prototype,  I.  It  is  in  German  miscalled  jot 
(pronounced  yot),  in  Spanish  jota  (pronounced 
Tiota),  from  ia>ra.  The  following  are  the  sounds 
with  which  it  is  uttered  in  various  languages: 
1.  As  consonant  I  in  Italian,  German,  Danish, 
and  other  Teutonic  languages,in  Lusatian,  Polish, 
Magyar,  &c.,  where  the  Cechs  use  g,  the  Span- 
iards and  English  y,  before  vowels ;  for  instance  : 
Ital.  ajuto  or  aiuto,  aid ;  Genu,  jock,  yoke,  ja, 
yes  ;  Lusat.  and  Tol.jeden  (Cechic  geden),  one; 
Magyar  jeg,  ice,  &c.  2.  The  French  and  Portu- 
guese J,  a  lingui-dental  sibilant,  the  weak  and  so- 
norous counterpart  of  ch  (Eng.  sh),  like  the  sound 
of  s  and  z  in  the  English  words  pleasure,  grazier  ; 
produced  by  the  utterance  of  the  breath  through 
the  interstice  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
the  front  part  of  the  palate  and  the  upper  teeth, 
while  the  larynx  resounds.  This  sound  is  also 
written  with  g  before  e  and  i  in  Portuguese  and 
French.  It  is  represented  by  zs  or  '8  in  Ma- 
gyar ;  by  z  in  Polish,  Cechic,  Lusatian,  &c.  It  is 
one  of  the  Zend  sibilants;  it  is  written  in  Per- 
sian and  Turkish  with  the  Arabic  11th  letter, 
marked  with  2  additional  points;   in  Russian 


with  the  7th  letter,  zitieU  ;  with  the  22d  Am- 
haric,  10th  Armenian,  19th  Georgian,  &c.  There 
is  no  such  sound  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  He- 
brew, Arabic,  Ethiopian,  Irish,  German,  and 
many  other  languages.  3.  The  English  J  repre- 
sents the  preceding  sound  intimately  combined 
with  that  of  d,  as  if  dj  were  written  in  French. 
Its  organic  formation  is  composed  of  the  utter- 
ance of  these  2  sounds.  This  compound  sound 
is  also  written  in  English  with  g  before  e,  i,  and 
y,  in  Italian  with  g  before  e  and  i.  It  is  written 
in  the  Devanagari  with  the  3d  palatal,  in  Arabic 
with  the  5th  letter,  in  Amharic  with  the  25th, 
in  Armenian  with  the  27th,  in  Georgian  with 
the  36th,  &c.  This  sound  is  unknown  in  the 
ancient  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Ethiopic,  and 
Irish,  as  well  as  in  Magyar,  German,  and  some 
other  modern  languages.  4.  In  Spanish  it  is 
sounded  like  the  German  ch,  as  joven  (pron. 
horen),  young,  &c,  and  is  equivalent  to  g  before 
e  and  i,  and  to  x  in  some  cases,  so  that  Mexico  is 
also  written  Mejico  and  Megico.  Owing  to  this 
intricate  variety  of  representation,  as  well  as  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  sounds  in  dif- 
ferent tongues,  as  graphically  noted  by  the  letter 
in  question,  or  by  its  equivalents,  a  great  deal 
of  needless  perplexity  arises  in  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  the  same  original  element. 
Thus  we  have  8  letters  of  the  English  alphabet 
employed  to  represent  J,  viz. :  i,  j,  y,  g,  h,  d,  s,z; 
and,  as  g  and  h  are  congeners  of  Tc  or  c,  and  as 
the  English  sometimes  employ  s  and  z  in  place 
of  the  etymic  c  (as  in  pleasure,  crosier,  from 
Lat.  placere,  crux,  crucis),  10  letters  are  misap- 
plied in  rendering  the  elementary  I. — The  use 
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of  the  tailed  or  elongated  J  was  introduced 
by  Dutch  printers,  and  was  long  called  /  Hob 
landau  by  French  printers.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  I  as  the  new  "W  does  to  V. 

JABIRU,  a  large  wading  bird  of  the  stork 
family,  found  in  South  America  and  Africa,  of 
the  genus  mycteria  (Linn.).  The  bill  is  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  strong,  resembling  that 
of  the  stork  except  that  it  is  bent  a  little  up- 
ward at  the  point.  It  is  a  large  bird,  measur- 
ing between  5  and  6  feet  in  length ;  the  wings 
are  long  and  ample,  with  the  2d  and  3d  quills 
longest;  tail  moderate  and  broad:  tarsi  much 
longer  than  the  middle  toe,  and  covered  with 
reticulated  scales ;  the  toes  are  long,  united  at 
their  bases,  with  most  of  the  hind  toe  resting 
on  the  ground.  Only  2  species  are  described 
by  Gray,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Amer- 
ican jabiru  (21.  Americana,  Linn.) ;  in  this  the 
bill  is  black,  the  head  and  about  two  thirds  of 
the  neck  bare  and  blackish,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  bright  red ;  there  are  a  few  white 
feathers  on  the  hind  head,  and  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  white.  It  inhabits  Brazil  and  Gui- 
ana, frequenting  swamps,  seeking  for  fish  and 
reptiles  ;  it  rises  slowly  to  a  great  height,  sup- 
porting itself  for  a  very  long  time.  The  nest  is 
made  on  lofty  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  generally 
2  ;  the  young  are  fed  with  fish ;  the  flesh  of  the- 
young  is  tender  and  tolerably  good  eating.  The 
African  species  (IT.  Senegalensis,  Shaw)  is  an 
equally  large  bird,  of  a  generally  white  color, 
with  head,  neck,  and  scapulars  black  ;  it  has  2 
pendent  wattles  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

JABLOXSKI,  Paul  Ernst,  a  German  ori- 
entalist, born  in  Berlin  in  1693,  died  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  Sept.  13, 1757.  Having  com- 
pleted his  education  with  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
travelling  abroad,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
the  Protestant  church  of  Liebenberg,  and  sub- 
sequently professor  of  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Frankfort,  and  head  minister  of  the 
Calvinistic  church  in  that  city.  He  published 
no  fewer  than  50  dift'erent  works  on  oriental 
philology,  history,  divinity,  and  antiquities,  the 
n\erits  of  which  are  still  highly  appreciated  by 
competent  critics.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  his  Pantheon  ^gyptiorum,  sire  de  Diis  eorum 
Commentaries,  cum  Prolegomenis de Religione  et 
Theologui  ^Egyptiorum  (Frankfort,  1750-"52). 

JACAMAR,  a  diurnal  fissirostral  bird  of  the 
kingfisher  family,  and  sub-family  galbidina', 
comprising  the  2  genera  galbula  (Mohr.)  and 
jacamerops  (Guv.).  The  plumage  is  brilliant, 
green  predominating,  and  the  habitat  is  tropical 
South  America  and  some  of  the  West  Indian 
islands.  In  the  genus  galbula  the  bill  is  long, 
slender,  straight,  pointed,  and  4-sided ;  the 
wings  are  moderate  and  rounded,  with  the  4th 
quill  longest ;  the  tail  elongated  and  graduated  ; 
tarsi  very  short,  slender,  and  nearly  covered 
with  feathers  ;  the  toes  2  before  and  2  behind, 
the  inner  hind  one  very  small  (in  some  species 
wanting),  and  the  outer  interior  one  the  longest. 
About  10  species  are  described,  inhabiting  the 
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moist  forests,  and  leading  a  solitary  life :  they 
perch  on  naked  branches,  whence  they  dart  in 
pursuit  of  insects,  in  the  manner  of  the  bee- 
eaters;  some  species  are  said  to  feed  on  fish 
and  their  fry.  The  nest  is  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  a 
river  bank,  with  a  small  entrance,  and  the  eggs 
are  usually  3  in  number.  The  green  jacamar 
{&.  ciridis,  Lath.)  is  about  the  size  of  a  lark,  of 
a  brilliant  glossy  green,  with  white  chin  and 
rufous  abdomen ;  the  paradise  jacamar  (G.  para- 
disea,  Linn.),  with  the  same  metallic  green  color, 
has  a  violet-brown  head,  and  white  throat,  front 
neck,  and  under  wing  coverts.  In  jacamerops 
the  bill  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  curved, 
more  like  that  of  the  bee-eaters.  The  species 
are  few,  inhabiting  tropical  South  America,  with 
habits  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 
The  great  jacamar  (./.  crandis,  Gmel.)  is  about 
11  inches  long,  of  a  coppery  green  above,  and 
beneath  ferruginous. 

JACANA,  a  wading  bird  of  the  family  pala- 
medeida',  and  sub-family  parrina>,  of  which  the 
principal  genus  is  parra  (Linn.),  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  bill  is  long,  slender,  straight  at  the  base, 
and  vaulted  at  the  tip  :  the  base  of  the  bill  has 
a  large,  naked,  dilated  plate,  standing  up  in 
front  of  the  forehead;  wings  long,  with  the  3d 
quUl  the  longest  ;  tail  very  short,  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  coverts ;  tarsi  long,  naked,  and 
slender,  with  transverse  scales.  The  most  re- 
markable peculiarity  is  the  great  length  of  the 
toes,  4  in  number,  entirely  separated,  and  all 
armed  with  long,  straight,  and  sharp  claws; 
that  of  the  hind  toe  in  the  common  species  is  so 
acute  and  long  as  to  obtain  for  the  bird  the 
name  of  "surgeon;"  in  some  the  naked  plates 
about  the  bill  descend  toward  the  neck.  These 
birds  frequent  marshes,  sides  of  rivers,  and 
ponds,  in  pairs  or  in  small  flocks ;  they  are  shy, 
when  alarmed  diving  or  skulking  among  the 
reeds;  by  the  length  of  their  toes  they  are 
enabled  to  walk  upon  the  floating  leaves  of 
water  plants,  in  search  of  aquatic  insects,  buds, 
and  seeds;  they  are  quarrelsome  and  noisy, 
striking  each  other  with  their  spurred  wings ; 
the  flight  is  rapid,  straight,  and  not  very  ele- 
vated ;  they  wade  into  the  water  as  far  as  the 
knees-,  but  do  not  swim,  as  their  feet  are  not 
webbed ;  they  are  monogamous,  the  females 
making  a  nest  among  the  reeds,  and  depositing 
4  or  5  eggs.  More  than  a  dozen  species  are 
described,  of  which  the  best  known  are  the 
chestnut  jacana  (P.  jacana,  Linn.),  of  a  black 
color  with  a  red  mantle,  with  the  primaries 
green,  a  native  of  South  America ;  the  Indian 
jacana  (P.  Indica,  Lath.),  of  a  blackish  color, 
with  blue  and  violet  reflections,  bronzed  green 
mantle,  rump  and  tail  sanguine  red,  anterior 
quills  green,  and  a  white  stripe  behind  the  eye; 
and  the  African  jacana  (P.  Africana,  Gmel.), 
with  wings  unarmed,  and  forehead  not  carun- 
culated  and  greenish  black.  They  are  about  10 
inches  long.  The  genus  hydrophasianus  (Wagl.) 
has  very  long  wings,  with  the  shafts  of  the  first 
3  quills  prolonged,  and  the  ends  of  the  4th  to 
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the  7th  lengthened,  narrowed,  and  falcated ;  the 
tail  narrowed,  with  the  4  central  feathers  much 
prolonged  and  the  lateral  ones  short  and  gradu- 
ated ;  the  base  of  the  bill  and  head  entirely  cov- 
ered with  feathers.  To  this  genus  belongs  the 
Chinese  jacana  (//.  Sinensis,  Gmel.),  the  only 
species  described  by  Gray ;  the  habits  are  the 
eame  as  in  the  preceding  genus.  The  general 
color  is  brown,  with  the  head,  throat,  front  neck, 
and  wing  coverts  white;  hind  neck  with  golden 
silky  plumes ;  the  long  tail  feathers  black. 

JACKAL,  a  species  of  wild  dog,  living  in 
troops  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
generally  placed  in  the  genus  canis  of  authors, 
but  raised  to  a  genus  of  its  own  (sacalius)  by 
Hamilton  Smith.  These  animals  live  under 
great  varieties  of  climate,  in  the  moist  jungles 
of  Asia,  the  dry  deserts  of  northern  Africa,  in 
forest  and  plain,  and  wherever  the  warmth  is 
sufficient ;  like  other  dogs,  they  are  voracious, 
feeding  with  avidity  even  on  decomposing  mat- 
ter, and  in  this  way,  with  the  hyaena  and  vul- 
ture, are  of  considerable  advantage  to  man  in 
hot  climates.  They  are  generally  harmless,  but 
make  night  hideous  by  their  dismal  howlings ; 
they  dwell  in  burrows  which  they  excavate 
themselves,  and  in  caves ;  they  are  said  to  dis- 
inter dead  bodies,  and  occasionally,  when  pressed 
by  hunger,  to  attack  man.  Though  exceedingly 
timid,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  rarely  snarl 
at  the  hand  which  caresses  them ;  this  character 
gives  great  probability  to  the  opinion  that  the 
jackal  has  mingled  its  blood  in  many  of  the 
races  of  our  domestic  dogs,  though  perhaps  not 
to  the  assertion  of  Pallas  that  it  is  the  chief 
original  of  this  useful  animal.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  jackal  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  dog,  and  the  habits  of  digging,  living,  and 
hunting  in  troops,  and  feeding  on  carcasses,  are 
the  same  in  both  in  the  wild  state ;  the  former, 
at  least  in  some  of  the  species,  possesses  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  from  which  the  latter  is  free. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round,  as  in  the  diurnal 
canines;  the  nostrils  open  on  the  end  of  the 
muzzle;  the  ears  are  pointed,  with  a  tubercle 
on  the  external  edge  ;  the  tongue  is  very  soft, 
and  the  upper  lip  and  sides  of  face  provided 
with  bristly  whiskers ;  the  feet  are  4-toed,  with 
a  rudiment  of  a  5th  on  the  anterior  on  the  in- 
ner side,  and  the  nails  are  short  and  thick ;  the 
dentition,  habits,  movements,  and  instincts  are 
those  of  the  dogs;  the  hair  is  thick,  the  tail  be- 
ing nearly  as  bushy  as  that  of  a  fox.  The  jackal 
is  often  seen  in  attendance  on  the  lion,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  run  down  his  prey  for  the 
king  of  beasts,  contented  with  a  small  share  for 
himself;  hence  the  name  has  been  applied  to 
persons  who  voluntarily  perform  mean  services 
for  the  rich  and  great,  satisfied  with  the  occa- 
sional and  contemptuous  notice  vouchsafed  to 
their  cringing  officiousness ;  but  the  jackal  is 
maligned,  as  indeed  perhaps  are  its  human  imi- 
tators, for  it  follows  for  the  sake  of  the  pickings 
and  stealings  in  the  train  of  his  feline  majesty ; 
and  perhaps  the  latter  is  often  led  to  his  prey 
by  the  howlings  of  a  troop  of  jackals  hunting 


for  themselves.  The  common  jackal  or  jnnglo 
koola  of  India  (canis  aurevs,  Linn.)  is  of  the 
size  of  a  small  dog,  reddish  gray  above,  darkest 
on  the  back,  and  lighter  beneath ;  the  tail  is 
bushy  and  dark  at  the  end.  It  inhabits  the 
warmer  parts  of  S.  Asia,  N.  Africa,  and  S.  E. 
Europe.  The  African  jackal  or  dieb  ( C.  anthns, 
F.  Cuv.)  is  of  a  yellowish  gray  above,  lighter 
beneath;  the  tail  yellow,  with  a  longitudinal 
black  line  at  the  base,  and  some  black  hairs  at 
the  tip.  It  is  found  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Senegal, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  black-backed 
jackal  (C.  mesomelas,  Gmel.),  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  fulvous  brown  above,  with  a 
large  triangular  patch  of  black  broad  at  the 
shoulders  and  ending  in  a  point  near  the  tail ; 
there  are  a  few  white  spots,  the  flanks  are  red- 
dish, and  the  under  parts  white;  the  tail  is 
longer  than  in  other  species,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  ground,  and  the  ears  are  considerably  larger. 
The  average  height  of  the  jackal  is  about  15 
inches,  the  length  of  the  body  14  inches,  and  of 
the  tail  about  10  inches.  The  first  two  species 
have  been  known  to  breed  together,  producing 
5  young  after  a  gestation  of  about  60  days; 
and  they  will  also  intermix  with  domesticated 
dogs ;  in  fact  the  agency  of  the  jackal  in  the 
production  of  the  southern  dogs  can  no  more  be 
doubted  than  that  of  the  wolf  in  the  case  of  the 
northern,  and  the  crossings  of  these  jackal  dogs 
and  wolf  dogs,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
would  explain  satisfactorily  a  great  number  of 
our  domestic  varieties.     (See  Dog.) 

JACKDAW,  a  European  conirostral  bird  of 
the  crow  family,  and  genus  cortw(C.  monedula, 
Linn.).  The  form  is  more  compact  and  grace- 
ful than  that  of  any  other  British  corvine  bird ; 
of  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  with 
large  head,  short  neck,  ovate  body,  and  mod- 
erate wings,  tail,  and  feet;  the  bill  is  shorter 
than  the  head,  stout  and  conical,  slightly  arch- 
ed, and  sharp-edged;  the  gape  almost  straight; 
the  plumage  full  and  soft ;  the  tail  straight,  of 
12  broad,  rounded  feathers;  claws  arched  and 
strong.  The  length  is  about  15  inches,  the  bill 
1L,  and  the  alar  extent  30  inches ;  the  female  is 
slightly  smaller.  The  bill  and  feet  are  black, 
irides  grayish  white,  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
head  black  with  bluish  purple  reflections;  gray- 
ish black  about  the  eyes  and  throat;  back  and 
sides  of  neck  bluish  gray ;  rest  of  plumage  gray- 
ish black,  approaching  leaden  gray  on  the  under 
parts;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  latter  with  the 
primaries  glossed  with  green,  and  the  secondaries 
with  purple.  In  rare  instances,  individuals  have 
been  found  variegated  with  white.  It  is  a  very 
active,  impertinent,  playful,  and  loquacious  bird, 
altogether  the  most  agreeable  and  sociable  of  the 
crows.  The  flight  is  rapid,  very  irregular,  and 
generally  accompanied  with  frequent  cries.  It 
dwells  in  ruined  buildings,  towers,  steeples,  and 
retreats  in  high  rocks,  and  is  often  found  in 
the  heart  of  large  cities ;  it  nestles  in  the  same 
places,  and  occasionally  in  chimneys,  making  a 
large  nest,  and  laying  about  5  bluish  white  eggs 
with  brown  or  pale  purple  spots  at  the  larger 
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end,  1£  by  1  inch ;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  May, 
and  the  young  are  abroad  by  the  end  of  June. 
Sallying  from  their  retreats  at  early  dawn,  they 
betake  themselves  to  the  fields  in  search  of 
worms,  larvce,  and  insects,  walking  about  grace- 
fully, but  frequently  quarrelling ;  they  also  eat 
mollusks,  Crustacea,  fishes,  and  even  carrion ; 
when  feeding,  they  are  very  vigilant ;  they  pick 
up  food  from  the  streets  with  the  rooks  and  pi- 
geons, and  possess  the  corvine  propensity  to  car- 
ry to  their  nests  all  kinds  of  objects  which  can 
serve  for  their  structures,  and  to  steal  shining 
articles  of  value  ;  they  may  be  taught  many 
tricks,  and  to  pronounce  words.  They  inhabit 
Great  Britain  and  most  parts  of  the  European 
continent;  species  in  Asia  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  this  both  in  appearance  and  habits. 

JACKSON,  the  name  of  18  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  sepa- 
rated from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  drained 
by  Sandy  and  Big  Mill  creeks ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  6,544,  of  whom  52  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface ;  the  soil  near  the 
rivers  is  fertile,  and  elsewhere  well  adapted  to 
grazing.  The  productions  in  1850  were  257,- 
242  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  16,630  of  wheat, 
43.324  of  oats,  31,028  lbs.  of  wool,  7,832  of  to- 
bacco, and  98,561  of  butter.  There  were  14 
grist  mills,  12  saw  mills,  3  churches,  and  1,350 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Rip- 
ley. II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  X.  C,  bordering  on  S. 
C,  and  separated  from  Tenn.  by  the  main  ridgo 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  area,  about  1.000 
6q.  m.  The  Blue  Ridge  occupies  its  S.  E.  fron- 
tier, and  the  surface  is  generally  mountainous. 
The  soil  produces  grain  and  pasturage.  The 
sources  of  Seneca  and  Little  Tennessee  rivers  are 
in  this  county.  It  was  formed  from  parts  of 
Haywood  and  Macon  counties  in  1850.  III.  A 
N.  co.  of  Ga.,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of 
Oconee  river;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852, 
10,018,  of  whom  3,121  were  slaves.  It  is  a 
hilly  and  not  very  fertile  district,  abounding  in 
granite  and  quartz,  and  containing  also  some 
iron  ore.  The  productions  in  1850  were  309,- 
272  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  49,866  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  1,202  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
4  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  14  churches,  and  217 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Jef- 
ferson. IV.  A  X.  W.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on 
Ala.,  and  separated  from  Ga.  on  the  E.  by  the 
Chattahoochee  river,  which  unites  with  the 
Flint  to  form  the  Appalachicola  on  the  S.  E. 
border  of  the  county  ;  area,  920  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  6,639,  of  whom  3,534  were  slaves.  It  has 
a  level  surface,  partly  covered  with  pine  forests. 
The  soil  near  the  streams  is  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  227,582  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  43,770  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,744 
bales  of  cotton,  50,490  lbs.  of  rice,  and  14,202 
of  tobacco.  There  were  12  churches,  and  1 
newspaper  office.  Capital,  Marianna.  V.  A  X. 
E.  co.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  inter- 
sected by  Tennessee  river ;  area  estimated  at 
975  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,088,  of  whom 
2,295  were  slaves.     It  has  a  mountainous  sur- 


face. The  soil,  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  796,201  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  72,- 
016  of  oats,  43,652  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  2,- 
382  bales  of  cotton.     There  were  25  churches, 

I  newspaper  office,  and  453  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Bellefonte.  VI.  A  S. 
E.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.  and  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  intersected  byPascagoula  river; 
area,  1,175  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  3,196,  of  whom 
825  were  slaves.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  not  fer- 
tile, and  pine  forests  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
surface.  The  productions  in  1850  were  29,848 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  29,669  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  113,975  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  5 
grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  14  churches,  and  114 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Jack- 
sonborough.  VII.  A  N.  parish  of  La.,  drained 
by  branches  of  Washita  river ;  area,  760  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1855,  8,079,  of  whom  3,415  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  moderately  uneven  surface,  and  a  soil 
generally  of  good  quality.  It  produced  in  1855, 
224,022  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  6,000  bales 
of  cotton.  Capital,  Vernon.  VIII.  A  S.  E. 
co.  of  Texas,  bordering  on  Lavacca  bay,  and 
drained  by  Lavacca,  Garcitas,  and  other  small 
rivers;  area,  852  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  1,821, 
of  whom  824  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level 
and  occupied  chiefly  by  prairies,  although  there 
are  undulating  timber  lands  near  the  rivers. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  suited  to  sugar  cane.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  30,600  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  8,454  of  sweet  potatoes,  290  bales  of 
cotton,  31  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  26,240  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. Capital,  Texana.  IX.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ark., 
bounded  W.  by  Black  and  White  rivers  ;  area, 
980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  4,115,  of  whom  1,017 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  covered 
in  many  places  with  valuable  ash  and  cypress 
timber,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in 
1854  were  172,596  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  750 
of  wheat,  415  of  oats,  and  2,899  bales  of  cotton. 
In  1850  there  were  5  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills, 
and  125  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap- 
ital, Elizabeth.  X.  A  N.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border- 
ing on  Ky.,  and  intersected  by  Cumberland 
river;  area,  666  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1850,  15,673, 
of  whom  1,558  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
much  diversified.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  805,737  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  56,288  of 
oats,  36,088  of  sweet  potatoes,  432,114  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  177,310  of  butter.     There  were 

II  churches,  and  6,377  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Gainesborough.  XI.  A  S.  co. 
of  Ohio,  drained  by  Little  Scioto  river;  area, 
400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,721.  It  is  rich  in 
coal,  iron,  marble,  and  salt.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  316.337  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
74,790  of  oats,  7,184  tons  of  hay,  and  131,- 
712  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  16  churches,  2 
newspaper  offices,  and  4,082  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  Scioto  and  Hocking  valley 
railroad  passes  through  Jackson,  the  capital. 
XII.  A  S.  co.  of  Mich.,  drained  by  the  head 
waters  of  Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Raisin  rivers; 
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area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  19,431.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  diversified  by  many- 
small  lakes.  The  soil  is  a  good  sandy  loam.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  270,112  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  486,616  of  wheat,  178,334  of  oats, 
168,516  of  potatoes,  28,464  tons  of  hay,  and 
143,876  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  22  churches, 
and  2  newspaper  offices.  The  county  contains 
bituminous  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  sandstone. 
The  Michigan  central  railroad  passes  through 
Jackson,  the  capital.  XIII.  A  S.  co.  of  Ind., 
drained  by  Driftwood  fork  of  White  river ;  area, 
544  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 11,047.  It  has  a  level 
or  undulating  surface,  and  contains  beds  of  iron 
ore.  The  soils  are  of  various  qualities,  some 
parts  of  the  county  being  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  949,174  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  38,464  of  wheat,  75,752  of  oats,  24,- 
323  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,458  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  15  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  28  churches,  1 
newspaper  office,  and  1,154  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and 
the  Jeffersonville  railroads  pass  through  the 
county.  Capital,  Brownstown.  XIV.  A  S.  W. 
co.  of  111.,  separated  from  Mo.  by  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  drained  by  Big  Muddy  river;  area, 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  7,534.  It  contains 
extensive  coal  beds,  and  several  salt  springs. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  diversified  by  prai- 
ries and  timber  lands.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  273,050  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  22,354 
of  wheat,  and  30,104  of  oats.  There  were  8 
churches,  and  1,050  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Illinois  central  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  Capital,  Murphysborough. 
XV.  A  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  the  Indian 
territory,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Missouri  river, 
which  receives  the  Kansas  at  its  N.  W.  extrem- 
ity; area,  525  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  17,071,  of 
whom  3,858  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mod- 
erately uneven.  Limestone  is  the  principal  rock. 
The  soil  is  well  watered  and  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  938,309  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  55,856  of  wheat,  124,363  of  oats,  798 
tons  of  hay,  and  361  of  hemp.  There  were  20 
grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  14  churches,  2  news- 
paper offices,  and  1,195  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital.  Independence.  XVI.  An  E. 
co.  of  Iowa,  separated  from  Illinois  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river ;  area,  628  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
17,710.  It  contains  valuable  mines  of  lead  and 
iron,  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  well  timbered, 
and  has  an  uneven  surface.  The  productions 
in  1859  were  507,871  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
185,364  of  wheat,  103,243  of  oats,  33,773  of  po- 
tatoes, 15  002  tons  of  hay,  and  279,945  lbs.  of 
butter.  Capital,  Bellevue.  XVII.  A  new  S.  W. 
co.  of  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Iowa ;  area,  750 
sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1857,  50.  XVIII.  A  new  S.  W. 
co.  of  Oregon,  bordering  on  California  and  the 
Pacific  ocean  ;  area  estimated  at  3,500  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  1,500.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
Cascade  range,  and  drained  by  Eogue  and  Ump- 
qua  rivers. 

JACKSON.    I.  The  capital  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi  and  of  Hinds  co.,  on  the  right  bank 


of  Pearl  river,  45  m.  E.  from  Vicksburg,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  southern  Mississippi  and  the 
New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  great  northern  rail- 
roads ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,881 ;  in  1855,  about 
3,000  ;  in  1859,  3,500.  It  is  regularly  built  on 
level  ground,  and  beside  a  number  of  churches, 
newspaper  offices,  and  the  state  and  county 
buildings,  contains  a  state  lunatic  asylum,  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind, 
and  a  state  prison.  The  last  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some edifice.  The  state  house  is  an  elegant 
building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  The 
Pearl  river  is  navigable  to  Jackson,  and  about 
30,000  or  40,000  bales  of  cotton  are  annually 
shipped  here.  II.  A  post  village  of  East  Feli- 
ciana parish,  La.,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of 
Thompson's  creek,  20  m.  N.  from  Baton  Rouge.; 
pop.  in  1854,  about  1,000.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  state' asylum  for  the  insane,  founded  in 
1848,  of  Centenary  college,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Methodists,  founded  in  1845,  and  having  9 
professors,  98  students,  and  a  library  of  5,200 
volumes,  and  of  several  female  seminaries.  III. 
A  city  and  the  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  Mich., 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Grand  river,  near 
its  source,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Jackson 
branch  of  the  Michigan  southern  and  northern 
Indiana  railroad  with  the  Michigan  central  road, 
76  m.  W.  from  Detroit;  pop.  in  1854,  6,510.  It 
is  connected  with  Lansing  by  a  plank  road  about 
40  m.  long.  The  river  furnishes  valuable  water 
power,  and  there  are  several  mills  and  factories 
in  operation.  In  1859  the  city  had  a  woollen 
factory,  a  tannery,  a  brewery,  a  foundery  and 
machine  shop,  a  flouring  mill,  2  brick  yards, 
5  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  2 
of  pumps,  2  of  soap  and  candles,  and  4  of  car- 
riages, 2  planing  mills,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
and  10  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Con- 
gregational, 1  Episcopal,  3  Methodist,  1  Roman 
Catholic,  and  1  Swedenborgian).  The  city  is 
lighted  with  gas.  There  is  a  mine  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  within  the  city  limits,  and  another  a 
few  miles  distant.  The  Michigan  state  peniten- 
tiary is  situated  here,  and  in  1859  had  480  in- 
mates. During  the  previous  year  its  receipts 
from  the  wages  of  convicts  employed  at  manual 
labor  were  $56,138,  and  its  expenditures  $56,- 
227.  It  occupies  an  enclosed  area  of  8  acres. 
The  main  building  is  500  feet  long,  57  broad, 
and  44  high. 

JACKSON,  Andrew,  7th  president  of  the 
United  States,  born  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement, 
N.  C,  March  15,1767,  died  at  the  "Hermi- 
tage," near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  8, 1845.  His 
parents,  who  were  of  the  Scotch-Irish  race,  emi- 
grated from  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  in  1765, 
and  settled  on  the  banks  of  Twelve  Mile  creek, 
a  branch  of  the  Catawba  river.  They  had  been 
very  poor  at  home,  the  father  tilling  a  few  acres, 
while  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  belonged 
to  a  hard-working  and  scantily  paid  family  of 
linen  weavers.  Mr.  Jackson  never  owned  any 
land  in  America,  and  after  his  death,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1767,  and  before  the  birth  of  his  son 
Andrew,  his  widow  removed  to  Waxhaw  creek, 
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•where  her  relatives  resided.  It  was  in  the 
house  of  her  brother-in-law,  George  McKemey, 
that  the  future  president  was  born,  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Shortly  after- 
ward Mrs.  Jackson  removed  to  the  house  of 
another  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Crawford,  whose 
housekeeper  she  became,  because  of  the  illness 
of  his  wife.  Little  is  known  of  Andrew's  child- 
hood. He  is  described  as  a  frolicksome,  mis- 
chievous, generous,  brave,  and  resolute  boy, 
passionately  fond  of  athletic  sports,  in  which 
he  was  excelled  by  no  one  of  his  years.  He 
was  not  addicted  to  books,  and  his  education 
was  limited,  though  it  is  said  his  mother  wished 
to  train  him  for  the  pulpit.  At  an  early  age 
he  took  up  arms,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  de- 
feat of  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock  in  1780.  He 
had  previously  seen  the  dead  and  wpunded  of 
the  Waxhaw  militia,  after  the  massacre  of  that 
force  by  Tarleton,  and  had  assisted  his  mother 
and  his  brother  Robert  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  disabled  Americans.  His  brother 
Hugh  died  in  1779,  at  Stono,  while  serving  un- 
der Col.  Davie.  The  two  brothers  were  active 
whigs,  and  were  captured  by  the  enemy  in  1781. 
The  British  commander  ordered  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  clean  his  boots,  and  on  the  boy's  refusal 
struck  him  on  the  head  and  arm  with  his  sword, 
inflicting  two  wounds.  His  brother  Robert,  who 
displayed  equal  spirit,  was  knocked  down  and 
disabled.  Imprisoned  at  Camden,  Jackson  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Greene  in 
the  action  of  Hobkirk's  hill.  "While  the  brothers 
were  suffering  from  the  small  pox,  in  prison, 
their  mother  effected  their  exchange,  and  took 
them  back  to  Waxhaw,  where  Robert  died  ;  and 
it  was  many  months  before  Andrew's  health  was 
restored.  His  mother  then  proceeded  to  Charles- 
ton to  aid  the  Americans  there  imprisoned, 
where  she  was  attacked  by  ship  fever,  of  which 
she  soon  died.  Left  an  orphan,  and  utterly  des- 
titute, Jackson  had  to  labor  hard  for  a  meagre 
subsistence.  He  worked  for  a  time  in  a  sad- 
dler's shop,  kept  by  one  of  his  relatives;  and 
he  taught  school,  that  all  but  universal  resource 
of  the  young  American  ambitious  of  bettering 
his  condition.  Before  he  had  completed  his 
18th  year  he  resolved  to  become  a  lawyer,  and 
commenced  his  professional  studies  at  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Spence  McKay, 
a  jurist  of  distinction.  He  did  not  neglect  his 
studies  altogether,  but  paid  more  attention  to 
horse  racing,  foot  racing,  cock  fighting,  and 
similar  amusements  common  at  that  time,  than 
to  the  law.  Finishing  his  studies  in  the  office 
of  Col.  Stokes,  he  was  licensed  to  practise  in 
the  North  Carolina  courts  before  he  bad  reach- 
ed the  age  of  20  years.  He  resided  for  a  short 
time  at  Martinsville,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
assisted  two  of  his  friends  who  kept  a  store. 
Tradition  adds  that  he  held  the  office  of  consta- 
ble. In  1788  he  was  appointed  solicitor,  or 
public  prosecutor,  of  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  embracing  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Tennessee.  He  arrived  at  Nashville  in 
the  autumn,  and  entered  immediately  upon  an 


active  career.  His  practice  was  large.  He  had 
to  travel  much,  making  22  journeys  in  7  years 
between  Nashville  and  Jonesborough,  the  latter 
place  being  the  principal  town  in  East  Tennes- 
see, and  280  miles  distant  from  Nashville.  All 
these  journeys,  and  others,  were  made  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  owing  to  the  numbers  and  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians;  and  on  several  occasions 
he  was  in  great  danger. — In  the  summer  of  1791 
he  married  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards.  This  lady 
was  a  daughter  of  Col.  John  Donelson  of  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  the  founders  of  Tennessee,  and  her 
first  husband  was  Mr.  Lewis  Robards  of  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robards  were  boarding 
with  Mrs.  Donelson,  then  a  widow,  when  Jack- 
son arrived  at  Nashville,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  same  family.  In  1790-91  Mr. 
Robards  applied  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
for  an  act  preliminary  to  a  divorce,  stating  that 
his  wife  was  living  in  adultery  with  Andrew 
Jackson.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and 
under  the  act  passed,  a  jury  was  summoned  late 
in  1793,  and  the  court  of  Mercer  co.,  Ky..  de- 
clared the  marriage  between  Lewis  Robards 
and  Rachel  Robards  dissolved.  Both  Jackson 
and  Mrs.  Robards  believed  that  the  act  passed 
by  the  Virginia  legislature  was  itself  a  divorce, 
and  they  were  married  at  Natchez,  2  years  be- 
fore the  action  of  the  Mercer  co.  court.  Judge 
Overton,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Jacksons,  in 
his  account  of  their  friendship  and  marriage, 
says  :  "About  the  month  of  December,  1793, 
after  Gen.  Jackson  and  myself  had  started  to 
Jonesborough,  where  we  practised  law,  I  learn- 
ed for  the  first  time  that  Capt.  Robards  had 
applied  to  Mercer  court,  in  Kentucky,  for  a 
divorce,  which  had  then  recently  been  granted, 
and  that  the  legislature  had  not  absolutely 
granted  a  divorce,  but  left  it  for  the  court  to 
do.  I  need  not  express  my  surprise  on  learning 
that  the  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  had  not 
divorced  Capt.  Robards.  I  informed  Gen.  Jack- 
son of  it,  who  was  equally  surprised ;  and  dur- 
ing our  conversation,  I  suggested  the  propriety 
of  his  procuring  a  license  on  his  return  home, 
and  having  his  marriage  ceremony  again  per- 
formed, so  as  to  prevent  all  future  cavilling  on 
the  subject.  To  this  suggestion  he  replied,  that 
he  had  long  since  been  married,  on  the  belief 
that  a  divorce  had  been  obtained,  which  was 
the  understanding  of  every  person  in  the  conn- 
try;  nor  was  it  without  difficulty  he  could 
be  induced  to  believe  otherwise.  On  our  re- 
turn home  from  Jonesborough,  in  Jan.  179-t,  to 
Nashville,  a  license  was  obtained,  and  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  performed.  The  slowness  and 
inaccuracy  uith  which  information  was  receiv- 
ed in  W.  Tennessee  at  that  time  will  not  be 
surprising,  when  we  consider  its  insulated  and 
dangerous  situation,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  wilderness  and  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
that  there  was  no  mail  establishment  till  about 
1 797.  as  well  as  I  recollect."  The  circumstances 
of  this  marriage  led  in  after  days  to  very  serious 
misrepresentations,  when  Gen.  Jackson  had  be- 
come the  chief  of  a  great  party,  and  caused  the 
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husband  much  sorrow,  more  on  his  wife's  account 
than  on  his  own.    Mr.  Robards  was  a  man  prone 
to  jealousy  without  cause,  and  Jackson  was  not 
the  first  man  of  whom  he  w.ms  jealous.  His  state- 
ment to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  accusing  his 
■wife  of  criminal  conduct,  is  believed  to  have 
been  wholly  unfounded.     His  relatives  all  sided 
with  his  wife,  and  never  supposed  her  to  be 
guilty  of  even  an  act  of  simple  impropriety. 
In  all  his  relations  with  women  Jackson's  con- 
duct  was  singularly  pure,  and   his  character 
for  chastity  is  as  well  established  as  his  char- 
acter for  bravery.     Col.  Benton,  who  knew  the 
parties  intimately,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  observes:  "There  was  an  innate,  unvary- 
ing, self-acting  delicacy  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  female  sex,  including  all  womankind;  and  on 
that  point  my  personal  observation  (and  my  op- 
portunities for  observation  were  both  large  and 
various)  enables  me  to  join  in  the  declaration  of 
the  belief  expressed  by  his  earliest  friend  and 
most  intimate  associate,  the  late  Judge  Overton 
of  Tennessee.     The  Roman  general  won  an  im- 
mortality of  honor  by  one  act  of  continence ;  what 
praise  is  due  to  Jackson,  whose  whole  life  was 
continent?     I  repeat,  if  he  had  been  born  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  he  would  have  been  a 
Puritan.     Nothing   could  exceed   his  kindness 
and  affection  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  always  increas- 
ing in  proportion  as  his  elevation  and  culminat- 
ing fortunes  drew  cruel  attacks  upon  her.     I 
knew  her  well,  and  that  a  more  exemplary  wo- 
man in  all  the  relations  of  life — wife,  friend, 
neighbor,   relative,    mistress  of   slaves — never 
lived,  and  never  presented  a  more  quiet,  cheer- 
ful, and  admirable  management  of  her  house- 
hold.    She  had  not  education,  but  she  had  a 
heart,  and  a  good  one;  and  that  was  always 
leading  her  to  do  kind  things  in  the  kindest 
manner.     She  had  the   general's   own   warm 
heart,  frank  manners,  and  hospitable  temper ; 
and  no  two  persons  could  have  been    better 
suited  to  each  other,  lived  more  happily  toge- 
ther, or  made  a  house  more  attractive  to  vis- 
itors."— Mr.  Jackson  became  district  attorney 
of  Tennessee  when   that  country  was  made  a 
federal  territory ;  and  when  the  territory  be- 
came a  state,  in  1796,  he  was  a  man  of  some 
wealth,  owning  much  land.     He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  5  members  from  Davidson  co.  of  the 
convention  which  met  at  Knoxville,  Jan.  11, 
1796,  to  make  a  constitution  for  the  new  state, 
and  he  was  appointed  on  the  committee  which 
drafted  that  instrument.     In  the   autumn  of 
1796  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  state  in 
the  popular  branch  of  congress,  Tennessee  be- 
ing entitled  to  but  one  member.     He  entered 
the  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  last  session  of 
the  4th  congress,  Dec.  5, 1796,  when  "Washington 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement.    "  Congress," 
says  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Washington  and  John  Adams," 
"formed  a  quorum  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion.    On  this  day  a  delegate  from  the  newly 
added  state  of  Tennessee  appeared,  was  quali- 
fied, and  took  his  seat ;  one  whom,  young  and 


unknown  as  he  then  was,  destiny  had  marked 
out  as  the  future  ruler  of  the  nation,  into  whose 
grand  council  he  now  came  as  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  its  youngest  member;   and  how 
many  on  that  floor  foresaw,  in  his  gaunt  frame 
and  iron  visage,  a  successor  of  him  who  was 
now  to  bid   them  farewell,  the  man  who  for 
good  or  for  evil  was  to  wield  the  future  des- 
tinies of  his  country   with   the  power  of   a 
Cresar."    Jackson  belonged  to  the  republican 
(afterward  democratic)  party,  then  in  course  of 
formation  under  the  lead  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  just  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
United   States.     He  was  one  of  the  12  repre- 
sentatives who  voted  against  the  adoption  of  an 
address  to  President  "Washington,  in  reply  to 
his  last  annual  address  to  congress,  as  he  could 
not  conscientiously  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
the  administration;   and  this  independent  con- 
duct was  often  brought  up  against  him  when 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.     His 
first  speech  was  made  on  Dec.  29,  in  support  of 
claims  for  services  against  the   Indians.     He 
pushed  the  question    with  his  usual  earnest- 
ness, speaking  more  than  once,  and  succeeding 
in  his  purpose.     His  votes  during  the  session 
show  his  character.     He  voted  to  lay  taxes  on 
slaves,  to  complete  3  frigates,  against  buying 
peace  of  the  Algerines,  against  a  large  appro- 
priation to   aid  in   furnishing  the  president's 
house,  and  against  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tion confining  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
to  the  specific  objects  for  which  each  sum  was 
appropriated.     His  course  Avas  highly  approved 
by  his  constituents ;  and  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  senate,  in  which  body  he  took 
his  seat,   Nov.  22,   1797.     There    is    nothing 
known  of  his  senatorial  career.     So  far  as  ap- 
pears, he  never  then  made  a  remark  or  cast  a 
vote  as  a  senator.     In  April,  1798.  he  returned 
to  Tennessee,  on  leave,  and  immediately  resign- 
ed his  seat.     He  was  elected  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  by  the  legislature,  at 
a  salary  of  $600  a  year,  and  held  courts  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  state.     None  of  his  decisions 
remain.     "While  he  was  on  the  bench  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Gov.  Sevier,  which  dated 
further  back,  but  came  to  a  crisis  in  1801,  when 
Jackson  was  elected  a  major-general  of  militia 
over  Sevier.  Jackson  suspected  Sevier  of  having 
been  engaged  in  certain  land  frauds.     They  had 
a  violent  wordy  quarrel  at  Knoxville  in  1804,  and 
agreed  to  fight;  but  as  they  could  not  settle 
the  terms,  Jackson  posted  Sevier  as  a  coward. 
They  afterward  met  informally,  and  were  about 
to  fight,  when  friends  interfered  and  prevented  a 
combat.     Jackson's  hot  temper  involved  him  in 
frequent  quarrels,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
many  of  them  were  owing  to  warmth  of  heart. 
His  impatience  of  injustice  sometimes  led  him 
into  controversies,  especially  in  behalf  of  those 
who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves.     "When 
Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France,  he  ex- 
pected the  governorship  of  that  territory,  but 
was  disappointed.    In  1798  he  had  sold  lands  to 
a  Philadelphian,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  notes  he 
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received  bought  goods  suitable  for  the  Tennes- 
see market;  but  the  failure  of  the  Philadelphian 
threw  him  into  difficulties,  and  in  order  to  clear 
them  off  he  resigned  his  judgeship,  July  24, 
1804.  He  sold  a  large  amount  of  property, 
and  so  relieved  himself  from  debt,  of  which  he 
was  ever  most  impatient.  He  removed  to  the 
place  that  subsequently  became  known  as  the 
"Hermitage,"  with  his  slaves,  and  dwelt  in  a 
log  house.  He  extended  his  business,  being 
chief  of  the  trading  firm  of  Jackson,  Coffee,  and 
Hutchings ;  and  he  raised  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
horses,  cows,  and  mules.  He  had  a  cotton  gin, 
then  a  rarity.  The  firm  traded  to  New  Orleans, 
and  built  boats  for  other  traders;  but  it  lost 
much  money,  and  came  to  an  end.  Jackson  was 
an  exact  and  judicious  business  man,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  all  undertakings  managed  by  himself. 
The  failure  in  his  commercial  operations  grew 
out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  firm  during  his  ab- 
sence.— It  was  in  the  opening  days  of  1806  that 
was  commenced  that  quarrel  which  led  to  the 
duel  between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Charles  Dickin- 
son, and  to  the  latter's  death.  Mr.  Dickinson 
had  previously  used  disparaging  words  of  Mrs. 
Jackson,  which  he  had  explained  away  ;  but  he 
repeated  them,  whereupon  Gen.  Jackson  re- 
monstrated with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Ervin, 
saying:  "I  wish  no  quarrel  with  him;  he  is 
used  by  my  enemies  in  Nashville,  who  are  urg- 
ing him  on  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me.  Advise 
him  to  stop  in  time."  Becoming  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  a  Mr.  Swann,  relative  to  the 
terms  of  a  horse  race,  Gen.  Jackson  found  the 
name  of  Mr.  Dickinson  offensively  introduced 
into  the  letters  written  by  Swann,  which  drew 
from  him  certain  characteristic  comments,  and 
these  were  carried  to  their  subject,  as  it  was 
the  intention  of  their  writer  they  should  be. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  on  Jan.  10,  just  before  starting 
for  New  Orleans  in  a  flat-boat,  wrote  an  insult- 
ing letter  to  Gen.  Jackson,  charging  him  with 
equivocations,  falsehood,  and  cowardice.  Gen. 
Jackson  heard,  and  believed,  that  on  his  way 
down  the  river  Mr.  Dickinson  passed  his  leisure 
in  pistol  practice,  expecting  a  challenge  on  his 
return  home.  During  his  absence  the  wordy 
controversy  between  Jackson  and  Swann  was 
continued,  and  led  to  a  tavern  fight,  commenced 
by  the  former.  A  Mr.  McNairy  was  drawn  into 
the  quarrel  on  one  side,  and  was  met  by  Jack- 
son's friend  John  Coffee  on  the  other;  and, 
pending  the  return  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  these  gen- 
tlemen had  a  duel,  in  which  Coffee  was  shot, 
his  antagonist,  it  was  asserted,  firing  too  early. 
Mr.  Dickinson  returned  to  Nashville  on  May  20, 
and  on  the  21st  lie  published  a  severe, attack  on 
Gen.  Jackson,  provoked  in  part  by  the  language 
of  his  antagonist  in  the  course  of  the  Swann 
quarrel.  On  the  instant  Jackson  challenged 
him,  and  a  duel  was  arranged  for  May  30,  though 
the  challenger  was  desirous  of  an  immediate 
combat.  The  parties  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eed  river,  in  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  early  on  the  ap- 
pointed morning.  The  place  is  a  long  day's 
journey  from  Nashville,  and  the  duellists  had 


to  leave  their  homes  early  on  the  29th,  Dick- 
inson being  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  as- 
sociates, as  he  was  very  popular,  and  stood  high 
in  the  society  of  Nashville.'  His  second  was 
Dr.  Catlet,  and  Jackson's  was  Gen.  Overton. 
The  distance  was  8  paces,  and  Overton  won  the 
right  to  give  the  word.  Dickinson  aimed  at 
where  he  supposed  Jackson's  heart  was,  and 
fired  at  the  Avord,  breaking  a  rib,  and  raking 
the  breast  bone;  but  so  great  was  Jackson's 
resolution,  that  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  hit, 
and  his  antagonist,  who  had  made  sure  of 
killing  him,  exclaimed:  "Good  God!  have  I 
missed  him?"  Jackson  then  aimed,  and  Dick- 
inson fell  mortally  wounded.  He  died  that  night, 
not  even  knowing  that  his  ball  had  hit  Jackson. 
It  was  a  point  of  pride  with  Jackson  not  to  let 
him  know  that  his  aim  had  been  effectual.  His 
reason  for  concealing  his  wound,  as  he  once 
stated  to  a  friend,  was,  "  that  as  Dickinson  con- 
sidered himself  the  best  shot  in  the  world,  and 
was  certain  of  killing  him  at  the  first  fire,  he 
did  not  want  him  to  have  the  gratification 
even  of  knowing  that  he  had  touched  him." 
But,  according  to  Jackson's  last  biographer,  Mr. 
Parton,  his  "  wound  proved  to  be  more  severe 
and  troublesome  than  was  at  first  anticipated. 
It  was  nearly  a  month  before  he  could  move 
about  without  inconvenience,  and  when  the 
wound  healed,  it  healed  falsely ;  that  is,  some 
of  the  viscera  were  slightly  displaced,  and  so  re- 
mained." This  duel  made  Jackson  unpopular  in 
Tennessee,  until  his  military  exploits  had  with- 
drawn public  attention  from  its  circumstances; 
and  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
it  was  brought  forward  in  the  journals  opposed 
to  his  election,  and  the  circumstances  were 
much  distorted. — In  1805,  when  Aaron  Burr 
made  his  first  visit  to  the  West,  he  became 
the  guest  of  Gen.  Jackson  on  two  occasions. 
The  western  people  were  anxious  for  a  war 
with  Spain,  and  Burr  was  popular  with  them, 
because  he  was  believed  to  represent  and  sup- 
port their  opinions.  Jackson  was  of  tho  war 
party.  After  Burr's  return  to  the  East  he  and 
Jackson  corresponded,  the  latter  even  mak- 
ing out  the  lists  of  officers  for  two  regiments 
which  the  former  suggested  might  be  raised  in 
Tennessee,  in  the  event  of  war.  Burr  arrived 
at  the  Hermitage  in  Sept.  1806,  and  was  warmly 
received ;  and  it  was  at  the  instance  of  his  host 
that  a  public  ball  was  given  in  his  honor  at 
Nashville,  though  rumors  adverse  to  him  and 
his  doings  were  then  current.  Jackson,  in  full 
military  costume,  led  Burr  into  the  room,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  persons  there  assembled. 
Burr  soon  departed,  and  in  November  he  sent 
an  order  to  Jackson  for  boats  and  provisions, 
which,  with  the  money  accompanying  it,  Jack- 
son handed  to  his  partner,  John  Coffee,  who 
procceeded  to  fulfil  the  directions.  A  week 
later  (Nov.  10)  Jackson  received  intelligence 
that  led  him  to  doubt  Burr's  integrity.  He 
then  directed  that  no  further  engagements 
should  bo  made  with  Burr,  and  wrote  to  him, 
demanding  to  know  the  truth.     He  also  wrote 
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a  warning  letter  to  Gov.  Claiborne  of  Orleans 
territory,  and  another  to  President  Jefferson, 
tendering  the  services  of  his  militia  division  to 
the  general  government.  Burr  arrived  at  Nash- 
ville, Dec.  14,  and  Bought  Jackson,  whom  he 
assured  of  the  falsity  of  the  charges  against  him. 
They  had  a  pecuniary  settlement,  and  Burr  de- 
parted, taking  but  2  of  the  8  boats  for  which  he 
had  contracted.  Shortly  after  liis  departure,  the 
proclamation  of  the  president  denouncing  him 
arrived,  and  he  was  burned  in  effigy  in  the  very 
town  where  he  had  been  the  object  of  high 
honors  but  a  few  weeks  before.  On  Jan.  1, 
1807,  Gen.  Jackson  received  orders  from  the 
government  at  Washington  to  hold  his  command 
in  readiness  to  act.  The  revolutionary  veterans 
in  Nashville  tendered  their  services  to  Jackson, 
who  accepted  their  offer.  He  exerted  himself 
with  his  usual  energy ;  but  his  active  loyalty 
did  not  save  him  from  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
leagued  with  Burr,  which  was  long  obstinately 
cherished,  and  was  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  1828,  and  later.  He  was 
summoned  to  Richmond  as  a  witness  in  the 
trial  of  Burr,  and  there  he  acted  as  one  of 
Burr's  most  zealous  partisans.  "There  he  ha- 
rangued the  crowd  in  the  capitol  square," 
says  Mr.  Parton,  "defending  Burr,  and  angrily 
denouncing  Jefferson  as  a  persecutor.  There 
are  those  living  (1859)  who  heard  him  do  this. 
He  made  himself  so  conspicuous  as  Burr's  cham- 
pion at  Richmond,  that  Mr.  Madison,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  took  deep  offence  at  it,  and  re- 
membered it  to  Jackson's  disadvantage  5  years 
later,  when  he  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  war  on  his  hands.  For  the  same 
reason,  I  presume,  it  was  that  Jackson  was  not 
called  upon  to  give  testimony  upon  the  trial." 
Jackson  at  this  time  belonged  politically  to  that 
portion  of  the  democratic  party  which  sought 
to  have  Mr.  Monroe  nominated  as  President 
Jefferson's  successor,  the  president  himself  pre- 
ferring Mr.  Madison.  For  some  years  he  was 
not  a  public  man,  holding  no  office,  living  at  the 
Hermitage,  and  devoting  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  His  life  was  not  altogether  a  quiet 
one,  however,  as,  beside  some  lesser  disputes, 
he  had  an  animated  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dins- 
more,  agent  of  the  Choctaw  Indians. — When,  in 
1812,  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States 
against  England,  Gen.  Jackson  promptly  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  those  of  2,500  men  of 
his  division  of  Tennessee  militia,  to  the  nation- 
al government,  and  the  offer  was  as  promptly 
accepted  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Oct.  21  that  gov- 
ernment requested  Gov.  Blount  to  send  1,500 
men  to  New  Orleans.  Orders  to  act  were  given 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  who  appointed  Dec.  10  for  the 
meeting  of  the  troops  at  Nashville.  A  force  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  2,070  strong,  was  organ- 
ized; and  on  Jan.  7, 1813,  the  infantry  embark- 
ed, while  the  cavalry  marched  across  the  coun- 
try. On  Feb.  15  the  little  army  assembled  at 
Natchez,  where  it  remained  by  direction  of 
Gen.  Wilkinson.  .  At  the  close  of  March  Jack- 
son received  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  war 


to  dismiss  his  corps.  He  so  far  disobeyed  the 
order  as  to  conduct  his  force  back  to  Tennessee 
before  disbanding  it.  It  was  on  this  inarch 
that  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  name  of  "  Hick- 
ory," because  of  his  toughness,  and  in  time  this 
was  changed  into  "  Old  Hickory."  He  tender- 
ed his  corps  for  an  invasion  of  Canada,  but  no 
answer  came  from  Washington,  and  on  May  22, 
at  Nashville,  the  men  were  dismissed.  Govern- 
ment allowed  his  transportation  drafts  to  be 
protested,  and  his  private  fortune  would  have 
been  irretrievably  ruined  had  not  his  friend  Col. 
Benton  made  "  an  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the 
fears  of  the  administration."  When  the  admin- 
istration found  that  the  state  of  Tennessee  would 
be  lost  to  it  if  this  scandalous  act  of  injustice 
were  persisted  in,  justice  was  immediately  done. 
The  singular  affray  with  the  Bentons,  which  was 
so  often  mentioned  during  the  time  that  Gen. 
Jackson  was  at  the  head  of  the  democratic  par- 
ty, occurred  in  1813.  One  of  Jackson's  friends, 
William  (afterward  General)  Carroll,  became 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Jesse  Benton,  a 
brother  of  Col.  T.  H.  Benton,  and  challenged 
him.  Carroll  asked  Jackson  to  be  his  second, 
which  he  declined,  until  Carroll  told  him  there 
was  a  conspiracy  "  to  run  him  (Carroll)  out  of 
the  country,"  when  he  resolved  to  interfere, 
partly  from  indignation,  but  more  from  the  de- 
sire to  prevent  a  fight.  At  first  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  remonstrances  with  Benton,  but 
the  latter  finally  resolved  that  the  duel  should  go 
on.  Jackson  acted  as  Carroll's  second.  Benton 
sent  an  offensive  account  of  the  affair  to  his 
brother,  who  was  then  serving  Jackson  so  well 
at  Washington.  Others,  enemies  of  Jackson, 
sent  him  similar  accounts.  This  led  to  an  angry, 
correspondence  between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Col. 
Benton,  and  the  latter  made  use  of  the  harsh- 
est language  in  speaking  of  the  former,  all 
of  which  was  reported  to  the  general,  who 
threatened  that  he  would  horsewhip  the  colonel 
the  first  time  they  should  meet.  On  Sept.  4, 
Gen.  Jackson,  accompanied  by  Col.  Coffee,  met 
the  Bentons  in  the  streets  of  Nashville.  Bid- 
ding him  defend  himself,  and  avoAving  his  pur- 
pose, Jackson  advanced  upon  Col.  Benton,  who 
sought  to  draw  a  pistol,  but  was  anticipated  by 
his  antagonist,  who  drew  such  a  weapon  and 
aimed  at  him.  Benton  retreated,  and  Jackson 
followed  him,  until  they  reached  the  back  door 
of  the  city  hotel,  when  Jesse  Benton  fired  at 
Jackson,  shattering  his  left  shoulder,  the  pistol 
being  charged  with  two  balls  and  a  slug.  Jack- 
son fell ;  and  Coffee,  who  entered  on  hearing 
the  report,  fired  at  Col.  Benton,  but  missed  his 
aim.  He  jvas  then  about  to  strike  down  the 
colonel,  wnen  the  latter  stumbled  down  a  stair- 
case. Meantime  Mr.  S.  Hays,  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Jackson,  who  knew  that  it  was  Jesse  Benton 
that  fired  at  the  general,  volunteered  in  his  rel- 
ative's aid,  and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  between 
him  and  Jesse,  he  making  use  of  a  sword  cane 
first,  and  then  of  a  dirk,  and  throwing  him 
down.  Benton  was  wounded  in  several  places, 
and  would  have  been  killed  had  not  a  bystander 
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caught  Hays's  hand.  Jackson  suffered  severely 
from  this  combat.  It  caused  irreparable  injury 
to  his  body,  and  his  political  enemies  were 
never  tired  of  repeating  its  details,  distorted 
by  partisan  criticism.  Nothing  but  his  own 
resolution  prevented  the  loss  of  his  left  arm, 
as  all  the  doctors  but  one  recommended  am- 
putation.— The  massacre  of  Fort  Mims  by  the 
Creek  Indians,  which  took  place  Aug.  30,  1813, 
created  an  extraordinary  excitement  through- 
out the  south-west.  Gen.  Jackson  addressed 
the  volunteers,  and  appointed  Fort  St.  Stephen 
as  the  rendezvous  for  all  who  would  arm  them- 
selves and  were  disposed  to  take  part  in  a 
war  of  Indian  extermination.  On  Sept.  25  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  called  3,500  volun- 
teers into  the  field,  beside  the  1,500  that  were 
in  the  national  service.  Jackson,  though  too 
feeble  to  leave  his  bed,  issued  addresses,  and 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  troops.  His 
division  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Fayette- 
ville,  Oct.  4 ;  and  Col.  Coffee  was  sent  with  a 
cavalry  force  to  Alabama.  Still  suffering  from 
his  wounds,  Jackson  was  at  Fayetteville  Oct.  7. 
On  the  11th  his  force  moved,  and  marched  32 
miles  in  6  hours,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the 
Indians.  His  army  suffered  greatly  from  a  de- 
fective commissariat,  and  this  delayed  his  oper- 
ations. On  Nov.  3  Col.  Coffee  defeated  the 
Creeks  at  the  town  of  Talluschatches,  inflicting 
heavy  loss  on  them,  and  destroying  the  place. 
On  Nov.  9  Gen.  Jackson  defeated  the  Creeks  at 
Talladega,  where  hundreds  of  them  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  want  of  food  prevented  these 
victories  from  being  very  useful.  The  troops 
were  starving,  and  starvation  caused  mutiny. 
A  misunderstanding  as  to  the  term  of  service  of 
the  volunteers  occurred  between  them  and  their 
commander.  With  a  force  of  newly  raised  men, 
less  than  1,000  strong,  beside  Indians,  he  entered 
the  enemy's  country  in  Jan.  1814.  He  defeated 
the  Indians  at  Emuckfaw  and  Enotochopco,  Jan. 
22  and  24,  which  were  among  the  severest  re- 
verses they  ever  experienced.  The  details  of  the 
battle  showed  much  skill  on  the  side  of  the  vic- 
tors, Jackson's  energy  and  bravery  being  very 
conspicuous.  The  troops  were  then  dismissed, 
but  a  new  force  was  speedily  formed,  composed 
in  part  of  regulars.  In  February  Jackson  was  at 
the  head  of  5,000  men.  The  Creeks,  who  were 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  pre- 
ceding battles,  made  a  final  stand  at  Tohopeka, 
or  the  Horseshoe,  a  peninsula  in  the  Tallapoosa 
river  ;  and  their  position  was  one  of  much 
strength,  though  defended  by  numbers  inade- 
quate to  its  extent.  Jackson  arrived  before  this 
post,  March  27,  1814,  with  2,000  troops,  and  at- 
tacked it  the  same  day.  It  was  taken,  and  of 
its  900  defenders  750  were  killed  or  drowned, 
the  victors  losing  201  men.  This  victory  end- 
ed not  merely  the  Creek  war,  but  the  power  of 
the  Indian  race  in  North  America.  Wars  with 
the  Indians  have  since  been  waged,  at  much 
cost  of  blood  and  money,  but  there  has  in  no 
case  been  any  doubt  of  the  event ;  whereas 
down  to  the  year  1814  the  aborigines  contended 


with  the  intrusive  race  with  some  hope  of  suc- 
cess, forming  confederacies  and  leagues  against 
it,  and  showing  both  statesmanship  and  military 
skill.  Jackson's  victories,  which  were  the  con- 
sequences of  his  energy  and  soldiership,  settled 
for  ever  the  long  quarrel  that  had  been  carried 
on  between  the  white  man  and  the  red  man, 
in  favor  of  the  former.  Weathersford,  the  prin- 
cipal Creek  chief,  surrendered  to  him,  and  was 
protected.  Some  of  the  Indians  fled  to  Florida, 
but  most  of  them  obeyed  Jackson's  order  to 
retire  to  the  north,  where  they  were  supported 
by  the  United  States  for  the  time.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1814  Gen.  Jackson  and  Col.  Hawkins 
made  with  them  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson, 
the  terms  of  which  were  as  moderate  as  regard 
for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  white  settlers 
allowed.  The  chiefs  bestowed  upon  Jackson 
3  miles  square  of  land,  and  President  Madison 
was  desirous  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cept the  gift,  in  which  view  congress  could 
never  be  brought  to  concur.  The  victorious 
Teunesseeans  marched  for  their  homes  on  April 
21,  and  were  soon  dismissed  from  the  service. 
They  and  their  commander  were  the  objects  of 
great  attention. — Gen.  Jackson  had  now  ob- 
tained a  national  reputation,  and  on  May  31 
his  appointment  as  a  major-general  in  the  H. 
S.  army  was  officially  announced.  Thus  in  the 
national  service,  he  became  the  acknowledged 
military  leader  of  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  the 
Union,  various  circumstances  having  placed 
him  in  a  position  to  which  6  other  generals 
had  claims.  The  English  were  preparing  a 
grand  attack  on  the  south-west,  and  in  July, 
1814,  Gen.  Jackson  left  his  home  for  Mobile, 
against  which  the  first  blow  of  the  enemy 
was  to  be  delivered.  Florida  was  then  a 
Spanish  province,  but  the  English  used  it  as  if 
it  were  one  of  their  own  possessions ;  and  from 
Pensacola,  the  best  harbor  on  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, they  organized  expeditions  against  the 
United  States,  and  aided  the  Indians.  It  was 
now  the  rendezvous  of  their  forces,  and  the 
Spaniards  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  dis- 
position to  prevent  this  abuse  of  neutral  terri- 
tory. The  head-quarters  of  the  British  com- 
mander were  in  the  house  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor, Manrequez.  When  Gen.  Jackson  arrived 
at  Mobile,  he  found  but  a  small  force  at  his 
command,  yet  he  resolved  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  that  threatened  his  country,  by  the 
seizure  of  Pensacola.  He  wrote  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  asking  permission  to  attack  that  place, 
but  the  secretary's  reply  reached  him  only  at 
the  end  of  6  months.  He  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Manrequez,  which  led  to  no  change 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  Col. 
Nichols,  the  English  commander,  continuing 
his  preparations  at  Pensacola  for  an  attack  on 
Mobile.  Assuming  the  responsibility,  as  his 
custom  was,  both  in  politics  and  in  war,  Gen. 
Jackson  determined  to  act  without  orders.  He 
gave  direction  that  the  Tennessee  levies  should 
march  upon  Mobile.  The  call  he  made  upon 
his  old  comrades  was  so  well  obeyed,  that  men 
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paid  large  sums  for  the  privilege  of  filling  vacan- 
cies in  tlio  corps  that  had  been  mustered  into 
the  service.  Meantime  he  threw  a  small  force 
into  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  point,  commanded 
by  Major  Lawrence.  This  fort,  which  was  in  an 
incomplete  state,  was  assailed,  Sept.  15,  by  a 
British  fleet,  aided  by  a  combined  force  of  In- 
dians and  marines.  The  enemy  were  repulsed, 
losing  one  of  their  ships  and  72  men.  A  muti- 
ny in  the  ranks  of  the  Tennessee  troops  delayed 
the  arrival  of  the  force  under  Gen.  Coffee,  and 
it  was  not  until  Oct.  26  that  Jackson  found 
himself  at  their  head,  his  entire  force  consisting 
of  4,000  men,  1,000  of  whom  were  regulars, 
and  1,500  mounted  volunteers.  He  hung  6  of 
the  mutineers,  and  his  conduct  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  hostile  discussion  at  a  Jater  pe- 
riod. He  marched  immediately  upon  Pensa- 
cola,  at  the  head  of  3,000  men.  Negotiations 
failing,  he  seized  the  town  by  force,  Nov.  6 ; 
and  the  British  blew  up  the  fort  that  com- 
manded the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  their  7  vessels 
leaving  the  bay.  On  Nov.  11  Jackson  was 
again  at  Mobile,  where  he  remained  until  the 
22d,  to  meet  an  expected  attack,  and  whence 
he  sent  a  force  that  expelled  Nichols  and  his 
Indians  from  Florida.  He  sent  the  mass  of  his 
troops  to  New  Orleans,  and  reached  that  place 
himself  Dec.  2,  1814.  The  city  was  in  a  miser- 
able condition  as  to  means  of  defence ;  and  had 
the  English  moved  with  ordinary  rapidity,  it 
must  have  fallen  into  their  hands  before  Jackson 
could  have  done  any  thing  for  its  salvation.  He 
immediately  adopted  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures, and  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  display- 
ing a  genius  for  warfare  against  the  trained 
troops  of  Europe  equal  to  that  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  the  contests  of  the  wilderness.  He 
inspired  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  some  of 
the  local  authorities,  with  a  zeal  second  only  to 
that  by  which  he  was  himself  animated.  On 
Dec.  14  a  powerful  British  naval  force  captured 
a  small  American  fleet,  5  gun  boats  and  a  schoon- 
er, which  gave  the  enemy  command  of  the  route 
to  New  Orleans,  had  they  known  how  to  use  it. 
The  next  day  Jackson  declared  martial  law, 
having  already  called  out  the  whole  of  the  state 
militia.  The  forces  under  his  orders  consisted 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi militia,  a  few  regulars,  Baratarian  priva- 
teersmen,  and  a  battalion  of  colored  men.  The 
vanguard  of  the  British  army,  under  Gen.  Keane, 
was  landed  on  Dec.  16,  and  marched  to  a  spot 
within  9  miles  of  New  Orleans  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d.  Jackson  learned  their  arrival  before 
2  P.  M.,  and  prepared  to  attack  them  in  their 
camp.  Heassembled  a  motley  force,  2,131  strong, 
of  whom  only  about  1,800  were  engaged,  and, 
aided  by  Lieut.  Henley,  in  the  IT.  S.  schooner 
Carolina,  assailed  the  British.  A  very  hot  ac- 
tion was  fought,  with  decided  advantage  to  the 
Americans,  as  the  effect  of  it  was  to  prevent 
the  enemy's  advance  upon  the  city ;  and  the 
victory  might  have  been  made  complete  had 
not  large  British  reinforcements  arrived  dur- 
ing the  night.    New  Orleans  was  really  saved 


on  the  night  of  Dec.  23,  as  the  enemy  were 
made  over  cautious  by  the  occurrences  of  the 
battle  then  fought.  Jackson  fell  back  to  a  ca- 
nal, 4  miles  from  the  city,  where  his  famous 
line  was  constructed  ;  and  he  provided  against 
attacks  from  other  directions.  Sir  E.  Paken- 
ham  arrived  on  the  25th,  and  made  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  British  army.  The  Carolina  was 
destroyed  by  his  batteries  that  evening.  He 
attacked  Jackson  on  the  28th,  and  was  repulsed. 
On  Jan.  1,  1815,  another  attack  was  made,  prin- 
cipally with  artillery,  and  again  the  enemy  were 
signally  beaten.  These  results  were  owing  to 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  man- 
aged the  resources  at  his  command,  and  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  inspired  his  brave 
but  mostly  inexperienced  troops.  He  caused 
the  invaders  to  be  constantly  harassed  by  night 
attacks,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
rest.  He  was  reent'orced  by  the  arrival  of  2,250 
Kentucky  militia,  Jan.  1,  but  they  were  mostly 
unarmed,  the  arms  that  had  been  ordered  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  having  failed  to  reach 
that  place  because  the  contractors  would  not 
pay  the  cost  of  transporting  them  more  rapidly. 
The  English  were  reenforced  on  Jan.  6;  and 
their  entire  army,  including  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, probably  consisted  of  14,000  effective 
men,  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  war;  but 
their  authorities  place  it  as  low  as  8,000.  The 
English  have  greatly  exaggerated  Jackson's 
numbers,  placing  them  as  high  as  25,000,  when, 
if  be  had  that  number  of  men,  he  had  not  the 
means  of  arming  them.  His  line  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  about  a  mile  long, 
with  12  guns,  and  was  defended  by  only  3,200 
men,  while  800  more  were  distributed  in  posi- 
tions hard  by.  It  was  a  strong  position ;  the 
cannon  were  well  served  by  Lieut,  (subsequently 
Gen.)  Armstrong,  and  by  the  Baratarians;  and 
so  extremely  slippery  was  the  soil,  that  accord- 
ing to  Major  Latour,  an  eye-witness,  a  man  un- 
incumbered and  unopposed  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  mount  the  breastwork,  at  leisure 
and  carefully.  Its  weakness  was  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  commanded  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  where  were  American  batter- 
ies, manned  by  seamen,  and  supported  by  Ken- 
tucky militia.  The  English  enlarged  the  Vil- 
lere  canal,  and  prepared  to  throw  a  force  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  their  plan  being  to 
storm  the  American  position  on  that  bank  be- 
fore commencing  their  attack  on  Jackson's  line, 
which,  indeed,  must  have  been  made  untenable 
if  their  plan  had  been  successful.  Col.  Thorn- 
ton was  despatched,  at  the  head  of  2  regiments 
and  600  marines  and  seamen,  across  the  river, 
on  the  night  of  thy  7th ;  but  delays  were  ex- 
perienced in  his  operations,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  event  of  the  campaign  had  been  decided  on 
the  left  bank,  that  he  was  enabled  to  advance 
against  the  Louisianians  and  Kentuckians,  who 
gave  way,  and  so  forced  the  seamen  to  aban- 
don their  batteries.  Meantime,  on  the  left  bank 
the  British  columns  were  directed  against  the 
American  line ;  but  they  were  received  with 
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so  severe  a  fire,  that  they  were  heaten  hack, 
Gen.  Pakenham  heing  killed,  Gen.  Gibhs  mortal- 
ly wounded,  and  Gen.  Keane  severely  wounded. 
The  attack  was  repeated,  but  with  no  success. 
The  weight  and  precision  of  the  American 
fire  were  such  that  no  troops  in  the  world 
could  have  stood  against  it.  One  British  au- 
thority says  that  not  even  from  St.  Sebastian 
had  so  severe  a  fire  been  poured  upon  an  at- 
tacking force.  A  small  British  force  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  battery  near  the  river,  after  losing 
three  fourths  of  its  number,  but  abandoned  it. 
One  British  regiment,  the  93d  highlanders,  dis- 
tinguished fur  its  services  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  lost  more  than  half  its  men,  having  been 
brought  to  a  point  where  it  could  do  no  good, 
but  where  it  could  be  most  effectually  operated 
upon  by  the  Americans.  The  British  troops 
never  behaved  better,  but  they  were  badly 
handled  ;  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  one  of  their 
own  officers  that  Sir  E.  Pakenham's  impatience 
in  giving  the  signal  of  attack  too  soon,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  development  of  Thornton's 
movement,  was  the  cause  of  the  severe  loss  that 
befell  his  army.  The  British  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  carry  every  position  they  assailed  in 
Spain  and  France,  and  when  they  adopted  the 
eame  mode  of  attack  against  a  line  defended  by 
men  accustomed  to  firo  accurately,  the  power 
of  the  infantry  weapon  told  with  fatal  effect 
upon  their  dense  columns.  The  merit  of  Gen. 
Jackson  consisted  mainly  in  the  fact  that  he 
adapted  his  means  of  defence  most  shrewdly  to 
the  character  of  his  own  forces  no  less  than  to 
that  of  the  brave  enemy  whom  he  met  and 
defeated.  He  understood  both  the  friends 
around  him  and  the  foes  before  him,  and  vic- 
tory, and  the  safety  of  his  country,  were  the 
results  of  his  rare  foresight  and  wise  conduct. 
His  opponents  have  never  hesitated  to  admit 
his  merits  in  the  strongest  language.  "  Gen. 
Jackson,"  says  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  "be- 
haved with  humanity  and  generosity  to  all  his 
prisoners,  which  did  him  as  great  honor  as  his 
conduct  in  the  defence.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  him  a  great  man.  Unappalled  by  the  land- 
ing of  a  formidable  army  of  British  veterans, 
he  infused  fresh  courage  into  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  naturally  brave;  the  danger  was 
great,  but  the  Americans  under  him  had  no  fear, 
even  of  such  a  foe ;  strong  as  their  position  was, 
'a  mile-long  lino  full  of  men,'  it  was  found  im- 
pregnable, not  because  of  cotton  bags  only  and 
parapets,  but  because  of  patriots  deadly  with 
steady  hands,  keen  eyes,  and  stern  hearts — in- 
vincible where  they  stood — unerring  marks- 
men, whatever  were  their  numbers — with  a 
commander  endowed  with  a  genius  for  war, 
and  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  glorious  duty  he 
had  taken  upon  himself  in  his  country's  cause." 
The  number  of  the  British  engaged  on  the  left 
bank  is  variously  stated,  the  lowest  figures  on 
the  British  side  being  5,195,  which  seem  too 
low.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  Col. 
Thornton's  attack  was  entirely  successful,  his 
men  driving  before  them  the  Americans.     This 


was  owing  to  an  order  given  by  one  of  Gen. 
Morgan's  aids,  who  directed  a  retreat  that 
was  rapidly  converted  into  a  flight.  The  sea- 
men, under  Capt.  Patterson  and  Lieut.  Henley, 
who  served  a  heavy  battery  on  the  right  bank, 
though  compelled  to  abandon  it,  did  so  with 
great  coolness,  spiking  their  guns,  and  throwing 
their  ammunition  into  the  river.  Their  success 
on  that  side  gave  the  British  virtual  command 
of  the  left  bank,  and  of  New  Orleans;  but  they 
had  been  so  roughly  handled  before  Jackson's 
line,  that  they  had  no  heart  to  pursue  and  com- 
plete the  really  signal  advantage  they  had  gained 
over  his  lieutenant.  Gen.  Lambert,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  army 
on  the  fall  of  his  superiors,  sent  a  flag  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  proposing  an  armistice.  Jackson  con- 
sented, on  condition  that  while  hostilities  should 
be  suspended  on  the  loft  bank,  they  should  not 
be  so  on  the  right  bank,  and  that  neither  party 
should  send  reenforcements  there.  Gen.  Lam- 
bert ordered  Col.  Thornton  to  return  to  the  left 
bank,  and  the  British  gave  up  their  solitary 
advantage.  The  enemy's  loss  on  the  left  bank 
was  about  2,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners;  the  American  loss,  7  killed  and  6 
wounded.  On  the  right  bank  neither  party  suf- 
fered much,  but  even  there  the  loss  was  mostly  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Jackson's  brilliant 
successes  did  not  cause  any  cessation  of  care  and 
vigilance  on  his  side,  and  he  watched  the  enemy 
until  the  18th,  when  they  retreated,  abandoning 
guns,  and  leaving  80  Avounded  men  to  the  care 
of  the  Americans.  Gen.  Jackson  was  involved 
in  much  trouble  by  the  conduct  of  many  civil- 
ians during  the  campaign,  who  forgot  that  a 
dictatorship  alone  could  save  the  state,  which 
the  enemy,  had  they  been  victorious,  would 
probably  have  retained,  in  spite  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  of  1803, 
by  which  France  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  us, 
was  void  and  of  no  effect,  because  she  had  no 
claim  to  the  territory  she  had  sold.  A  French- 
man, M.  Louiallier,  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana,  was  conspicuous  among  the  gen- 
eral's enemies,  and  him  the  general  had  arrested 
on  March  5.  Judge  Hall,  of  the  U.  S.  district 
court,  granted  Louiallier's  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  was  himself  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  and  then  banished  from  the  city. 
On  March  13  martial  law  was  abrogated  by 
Jackson's  order,  and  Hall  returned.  Gen.  Jack- 
son was  then  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  contempt 
of  court,  and  fined  $1,000.  He  refused  the 
offers  that  were  made  from  all  sides  to  pay  the 
fine,  and  paid  it  himself,  protecting  the  court, 
which  could  not  have  stood  a  moment  against 
his  opposition.  After  his  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life,  some  of  his  friends  requested  congress 
to  refund  the  amount  of  the  fine.  This  peti- 
tion was  successful,  after  encountering  consid- 
erable opposition ;  and  the  bill  refunding  the 
money,  principal  and  interest,  Avas  passed  in 
Feb.  1844. — The  brilliant  successes  of  the  Louisi- 
ana campaign  made  Gen.  Jackson  very  popular 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  government 
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was  not  behind  the  people  in  acknowledging 
his  merits.  He  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  southern  division  of  the  United  States  in 
April,  1815.  He  received  the  thanks  of  con- 
gress for  his  services.  Even  at  that  early  day- 
he  was  thought  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  his  political  prospects  were  not  in- 
jured when  it  was  known  that  he  gave  advice 
to  the  government  to  pursue  a  liberal  course 
toward  the  federalists,  whose  political  impor- 
tance had  vanished.  He  was  offered  the  office 
of  secretary  of  war  by  President  Monroe.  To- 
ward the  close  of  1817  a  war  with  the  Semi- 
noles  was  commenced,  and  Gen.  Jackson  was 
ordered  to  take  the  field  in  person.  He  formed 
a  large  force,  consisting  of  regular  troops,  mili- 
tia from  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  Creek  In- 
dians. He  was  successful,  and  without  much 
fighting.  He  seized  the  Spanish  fort  of  St. 
Mark's,  where  he  found  a  Scotchman  named 
Arbutlmot;  and  at  the  Indian  town  of  Suwa- 
nee  he  captured  one  Ambrister,  a  native  of  the 
Bahamas.  These  British  subjects  were  tried 
before  courts  martial,  and  condemned  on  the 
charges  of  having  stirred  up  the  Indians  to  war 
against  the  United  States,  and  of  supplying  them 
with  the  means  of  war;  and  they  were  executed, 
though  the  court  that  tried  Ambrister  softened 
its  sentence  to  whipping  and  imprisonment, 
but  Gen.  Jackson  hung  him  nevertheless.  Two 
Indian  chiefs,  one  of  them  the  prophet  Francis, 
who  had  been  seized,  were  promptly  hanged 
by  his  orders.  He  had  a  harsh  correspondence 
with  Gov.  Rabun  of  Georgia,  because  under  his 
orders,  as  Jackson  supposed,  an  attack  was  made 
on  an  Indian  village.  He  then  marched  upon 
Pensacola,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Spaniards,  seized  that  place.  These  strong 
proceedings  created  great  sensation,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  The  execution 
of  Arbutlmot  and  Ambrister  was  the  cause  of 
much  irritation  in  England,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
told  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister  there,  that 
he  could  have  had  war  with  the  United  States 
merely  by  holding  up  his  hand.  Fortunately, 
the  influence  of  the  British  ministry  was  ex- 
erted in  behalf  of  peace.  The  administration 
of  President  Monroe  was  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  ably 
defended  the  course  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  minister,  who 
had  demanded  an  apology  and  an  indemnity 
for  the  seizure  of  the  two  places  in  Florida.  He 
also  espoused  the  general's  cause  in  the  cabinet, 
against  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  who  was 
in  favor  of  putting  him  on  his  trial ;  which  last 
fact  was  unknown  to  Gen.  Jackson,  who  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acted  with  Mr. 
Adams,  and  that  Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  his  enemy.  Always  sensitive 
on  this  subject,  Gen.  Jackson's  discovery  of 
the  truth  in  after  days  was  attended  by  conse- 
quences that  have  ever  since  influenced  Amer- 
ican politics.  In  congress,  his  conduct  was  the 
6ubject  of  vehement  debates,  but  resolutions  of 


censure  and  condemnation  were  rejected  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  senate  did  not 
come  to  any  decision  on  the  question.     The 
report  made  to  the  senate,  by  Mr.  Lacock  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  very  full  and  very  severe, 
but  it  was  never  made  the  subject  of  action. 
So  offensive  was  it  to  Gen.  Jackson,  that,  it  is  ' 
said,  he  threatened  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  certain 
senators.     His  anger  was  caused  by  his  belief 
that  he  bad  acted  in  strict  conformi'ty  to  the 
wishes  of  the  administration  ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  did  not.   In  1819  he  made 
a  visit  to  the  North,  proceeding  as  far  as  New 
York,  and  was  everywhere  well  received.    The 
government  of  New  York  city  employed  Van- 
derlyn  to  paint  his  portrait.     When  Spain  ceded 
Florida  to  the  United  States,  Gen.  Jackson  was 
appointed  governor  of  that  territory,  March  10, 
1821,  and  took  possession  of  it  July  18.   He  held 
the  office  only  a  few  months,  but  during  that 
time  he  had  a  dispute  with  Col.  Callava,  late 
Spanish  governor  of  Florida,  relative  to  certain 
judicial  papers  that  should  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  new  government,  but  which  Callava 
was  endeavoring  to  carry  out  of  the  country. 
Callava  was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  the 
seizure  of  the  disputed  papers.    Judge  Fremont- 
in  granted  him  a  habeas  corpus,  which  Gov. 
Jackson  not  only  disregarded,  but  iiiramoned 
the  judge  before  him.     The  judge  did  not  obey 
the  summons,  and  the  governor's  course  was 
condemned  by  some  members  of  congress,  in 
debate  ;  but  they  failed  to  obtain  a  formal  cen- 
sure from  that  body,  a  censure  which  was  meant 
to  include  the  administration,  on  the  ground 
that  Gen.  Jackson  had  exercised  larger  powers 
under  its  authority  than  were  consistent  with 
law  and  the  constitution.     President  Monroe 
offered  the  post  of  minister  to  Mexico  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  which  he  would  not  accept. — In  1823 
the  Tennessee  legislature  elected  him  a  U.  S. 
senator,  and  nominated  him  for  the  presidency. 
"  At  first,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  "  this  nomination 
afforded  matter  of  jest  and  merriment  rather 
than  of  serious  animadversion  in  other  states, 
since,  unquestionable  as   were  Gen.  Jackson's 
military  qualifications,  he  was  not  thought  to 
possess  the  information,  or  respect  for  the  civil 
authority,  or  temper,  deemed  requisite  in  the 
office  of  president;  and  very  few  believed  that 
the  favor  which  his  military  successes  had  pro- 
duced for  him  in  his  own  state  would  find  much 
support  in   other  parts  of  the  Union."     The 
event  showed  the  fallacy  of  these  expectations ; 
for  at  the  election  of  1824  Gen.  Jackson  receiv- 
ed 99  electoral  votes,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  84,  Mr. 
Crawford  41,  and  Mr.  Clay  37.     There  being 
no  choice  made  by  the  electoral  colleges,  the 
election  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representa- 
tives.   From  this  election  Mr.  Clay  was  excluded 
by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  Mr.  Adams 
received  the  votes  of  13  states,  and  was  chosen. 
Gen.  Jackson  received  the  votes  of  the  states 
of  Alabama,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and   Tennessee 
— 7;   the  other  4  states  voted  for  Mr.  Craw- 
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ford.  Gen.  Jackson  then  retired  from  public 
life ;  but  the  entire  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  supported  him  for  the  presiden- 
cy in  1828,  and  he  was  elected,  receiving  178 
electoral  votes,  and  Mr.  Adams  but  83.  The 
contest  which  had  this  result  was  one  of  the 
•  most  bitter  ever  waged  in  the  United  States,  and 
Gen.  Jackson's  character  and  conduct  through- 
out a  long  and  conspicuous  public  life  were  se- 
verely assailed,  while  his  private  life  was  not 
spared.  The  circumstances  of  his  marriage 
were  grossly  misrepresented,  and  it  is  said  with 
such  effect  on  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  she  died  only 
a  few  days  after  it  was  known  that  her  husband 
had  been  chosen  president.  Assuming  the  presi- 
dential office,  March  4,  1829,  he  commenced 
a  course  of  vigorous  government,  which  he 
maintained  for  8  years.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
had  heen  vice-president  under  Mr.  Adams,  and 
reelected  when  Gen.  Jackson  was  chosen  pres- 
ident, headed  an  influential  section  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  and  expected  to  succeed  his  chief, 
who  had  avowed  his  intention  not  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection.  Between  him  aud  the 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  a  rivalry  en- 
sued. The  president  was  personally  alienated 
from  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  being  informed  that  that 
statesman  had  been  his  enemy  in  the  Monroe 
cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  Seminole  war;  and 
became  politically  hostile  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion. The  democratic  party,  outside  of  South 
Carolina,  supported  the  president ;  and  in  1831  a 
new  cabinet  was  appointed.  Mr.  Ingham,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
made  way  for  Mr.  McLane ;  Mr.  Branch,  another 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  left  the  navy  department, 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Woodbury;  and  Mr. 
Berrien,  attorney-general,  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Taney.  Mr.  Yan  Buren  gave  up  the  state 
department  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and  was  appointed 
minister  to  England;  and  Mr.  Eaton  retired  from 
the  war  department,  which  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Cass.  Scandal  attributed  these  changes,  and  the 
rupture  that  had  preceded  them,  to  the  influence 
of  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
with  whom  the  wives  of  the  Calhoun  leaders,  as 
well  as  many  other  ladies,  refused  to  associate. 
Her  husband  was  an  old  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  president,  who  zealously  espoused  Mrs. 
Eaton's  side  of  the  quarrel.  When  the  question 
of  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  confirmation  came  before 
the  senate,  in  1832,  it  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive, by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Soon 
after  the  formation  of  his  administration,  Presi- 
dent Jackson  exhibited  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
the  bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  when  con- 
gress, in  1S32,  granted  a  recharter  to  that  insti- 
tution, he  vetoed  the  bill,  July  10.  His  course 
relative  to  appointments  gave  much  offence, 
as  numerous  removals  were  made  on  political 
grounds  alone,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  by 
the  selection  of  ardent  partisans ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding was  the  more  censured,  because  the  pres- 
ident had  advised  Mr.  Monroe  to  disregard  party 
in  making  appointments  to  office.    The  followers 


of  Mr.  Calhoun  had  now  become  "nnllifiers,"and 
threatened  the  country  with  open  resistance  to 
the  government.  They  demanded  the  reduction 
of  duties  to  the  extent  of  the  disavowal  of  the 
protective  principle,  threatening  that  South  Car- 
olina would  nullify  the  revenue  laws  if  they 
should  not  be  repealed.  A  state  convention  of 
South  Carolina  was  held  at  Columbia  in  1832, 
and  took  measures  for  resisting  the  tariff  laws 
then  existing.  The  president  himself  was  op- 
posed to  a  high  tariff,  and  was  ready  to  con- 
tinue his  constitutional  exertions  in  behalf  of 
such  modifications  of  existing  laws  as  would 
have  left  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  South  Carolina ;  but  while  the  tariff 
laws  endured,  he  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  as  rigidly  enforced  in  Charleston  as  in 
Boston  ;  and  he  early  let  it  be  understood  that  he 
should  show  no  quarter  to  active  disunionists. — 
The  presidential  election  of  1832  came  on  while 
the  troubles  concerning  the  U.  S.  bank,  nullifica- 
tion, and  the  subject  of  removals  from  office  were 
at  their  height.  President  Jackson  had  been  in- 
duced to  reconsider  his  intention  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  and  was  formally  nom- 
inated, Mr.  Yan  Buren  being  the  democratic 
candidate  for  vice-president.  His  chief  oppo- 
nent was  Mr.  Clay,  who  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  the  friends  of  the  national  bank  and  of 
protection,  and  was  a  powerful  and  consist- 
ent advocate  of  those  grand  schemes  of  inter- 
nal improvement  which  President  Jackson  had 
checked  by  his  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  bill 
in  1831.  Mr.  Wirt  was  nominated  for  the  pres- 
idency by  the  anti-masonic  party.  Much  was 
said  by  the  opposition  concerning  the  president's 
frequent  use  of  the  veto  power,  and  he  was 
charged  with  being  a  despot  in  theory  and  in 
practice  for  setting  up  his  own  will  in  disregard 
of  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  contest  was  less  personal  in  its 
nature  than  that  of  1828,  but  it  was  one  of  much 
vigor,  and  the  opposition  entertained  confident 
hopes  of  success,  as  they  could  not  believe  that 
interests  so  strong  as  those  which  the  president 
had  offended  were  to  be  beaten  by  a  party  that 
had  lost  some  of  its  ablest  members,  and  which 
was  defied  by  one  of  the  states  that  had  sup- 
ported Gen.  Jackson  in  1824  and  in  1828.  They 
were  mistaken,  because  they  never  had  been  able 
to  understand  that  the  people  had  a  strong  and 
irremovable  faith  in  the  president's  integrity. 
When  the  election  was  over,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  been  supported  by  every  state  in  the 
Union  but  7,  Mr.  Clay  receiving  the  votes  of  6 
states,  and  Mr.  Wirt  those  of  Yermont  only. 
The  nullification  crisis  occurred  in  the  interval 
between  the  decision  of  the  contest  of  1832  and 
the  president's  second  inauguration.  The  presi- 
dent issued  his  proclamation  against  the  nulli- 
fiers  on  Dec.  10,  1832;  and  the  '-force  bill,"  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws,  was  passed  through  both  branches  of  con- 
gress. Fortunately,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
under  the  lead  and  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  by 
which  the  tariff  was  essentially  modified,  and 
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an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  extremities  was 
afforded  to  South  Carolina.  The  second  of 
President  Jackson's  terms  of  service  was  even 
a  more  exciting  period  than  his  first  term  had 
been.  The  "bank  war"  was  renewed  with 
vigor.  He  recommended  in  his  annual  message 
of  1832  that  the  stock  in  the  bank  owned  by 
the  government  should  be  sold;  and  though  the 
house  of  representatives  had  declared  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  deposits  of  the  public  money 
in  the  bank,  the  president  resolved  upon  their 
removal.  This  was  effected  on  Sept.  22,  1833, 
when  an  order  was  issued  by  Mr.  Taney,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  directing  the  collectors  to 
cease  making  their  deposits  in  the  bank,  as  no 
removal  of  money  actually  on  deposit  was  con- 
templated by  the  president.  The  measure  was 
the  president's  own.  He  called  a  cabinet  coun- 
cil on  Sept.  10,  at  which  he  read  a  paper  in 
support  of  it,  but  found  few  of  his  advisers 
ready  to  agree  with  him.  Mr.  McLane  having 
been  appointed  to  the  state  department,  Mr. 
Duane  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  intention  of 
the  president ;  but  as  he  refused  to  act,  he  was 
6ummarily  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Taney,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  carried  out  the  measure,  where- 
upon the  senate  refused  to  confirm  his  ap- 
pointment. The  senate  also  rejected  4  of  the 
persons  appointed  government  directors,  and 
insisted  upon  its  rejection  when  they  were  a 
Becond  time  nominated.  That  body  made  a 
call  upon  the  president  for  a  copy  of  the  paper 
read  to  the  cabinet  on  Sept.  10,  1833;  but  he 
refused  to  furnish  it,  and  the  senate,  by  not  in- 
sisting upon  the  call,  admitted  the  soundness 
of  his  arguments.  A  formidable  combination 
against  the  president  was  effected  in  the  senate, 
headed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Web- 
6ter,  and  a  resolution  condemning  his  course 
was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20.  The  presi- 
dent sent  in  a  protest,  which  the  senate  voted 
a  breach  of  its  privileges.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, on  the  other  hand,  sustained  the 
president.  A  panic  existed  for  some  time,  and 
the  opposition  was  supported  by  a  powerful 
popular  party.  The  gold  currency  was  revived, 
and  gradually  confidence  was  restored;  and  in 
1837,  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  public 
life,  the  sentence  passed  upon  President  Jack- 
son was  expunged  by  the  senate,  the  vote  stand- 
ing 24  to  19.  This  was  regarded  as  the  end  of 
the  "  bank  war,"  by  the  friends  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  compared  his*civil  triumph  with  that 
which  he  had  won  at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Taney, 
who  had  been  rejected  as  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, was  now  elevated  to  the  post  of  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Marshall.  The  foreign  di- 
plomacy of  President  Jackson  was  very  success- 
ful. Useful  commercial  treaties  were  made 
with  several  countries,  and  were  renewed  with 
others.  Indemnities  for  spoliations  on  Ameri- 
can commerce  were  obtained  from  France,  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Portugal.  With  France  amicable 
feelings  were  for  a  brief  period  interrupted,  in 


consequence  of  the  president's  strong  language, 
but  they  were  soon  restored,  and  it  was  a 
pleasing  circumstance  that  the  good  offices  of 
England  were  interposed  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  the  two  countries.  Many  persons  had 
feared  that  Gen.  Jackson  would  be  fond  of  war 
as  president,  and  that  England  would  be  the 
object  of  his  enmity  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Ingersoll  ob- 
serves, "  no  administration  of  the  American 
government  ever  was  on  terms  of  more  cordial 
amity  with  Great  Britain  than  that  of  the  pres- 
ident who  as  commander  at  New  Orleans  defied 
her  arms."  During  his  second  term  the  national 
debt  was  extinguished,  the  Cherokees  were  re- 
moved from  Georgia  and  the  Creeks  from  Flori- 
da, the  original  number  of  the  states  was  doubled 
by  the  admission  of  Arkansas  and  Michigan  into 
the  Union,  and  the  gold  currency  was  greatly 
increased.  On  the  other  side,  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  was  then  renewed  with 
more  vigor  than  ever  before,  and  the  Seminole 
war  was  recommenced. — He  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  chosen  president  in  1836,  the  opposition 
being  unable  to  unite  in  the  support  of  any  one 
man.  He  issued  a  farewell  address  to  his  coun- 
trymen, full  of  good  sense  and  patriotic  opin- 
ions; and  on  March  4,  1837,  he  retired  from 
public  life  for  ever.  Leaving  Washington  on 
the  6th,  he  returned  to  the  Hermitage,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  but  ever  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  politics,  and  especially  in  the 
welfare  of  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  so 
successful  a  leader.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  his  death  was  dropsy,  but  throughout  most 
of  his  life  ho  had  suffered  severely  from  vari- 
ous diseases ;  and  some  of  those  actions  of  his 
which  have  been  most  warmly  condemned  were 
largely  owing  to  the  irritation  of  illness.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  as  straightfor- 
ward in  action  as  his  thoughts  were  unsophis- 
ticated. If  his  hot  temper  led  him  into  more 
than  one  affair  that  injured  his  reputation,  the 
instances  of  his  humanity  and  benevolence,  pro- 
ceeding from  warmth  of  heart,  are  far  more  nu- 
merous. His  charities  were  frequent  and  unos- 
tentatious ;  and  in  his  last  days  he  made  an  open 
profession  of  those  religious  sentiments  which 
he  had  always  entertained.  His  chief  intellect- 
ual gifts  were  energy  and  intuitive  judgment. 
The  statesman  of  past  times  whom  he  most  re- 
sembled was  Ximenes;  and  the  words  of  Prescotfc 
respecting  the  great  Spaniard  are  strictly  appli- 
cable to  Jackson  :  "His  enterprises  were  of  the 
boldest  character ;  his  execution  of  them  equally 
bold.  He  disdained  to  woo  fortune  by  any  of 
those  soft  and  pliant  arts,  which  are  often  the 
most  effectual.  He  pursued  his  ends  by  the 
most  direct  means.  In  this  way  he  frequently 
multiplied  difficulties;  but  difficulties  seemed  to 
have  a  charm  for  him,  by  the  opportunity  they 
afforded  of  displaying  the  energies  of  his  soul." 
Jackson's  energy  enabled  him  to  win  victories 
over  powerful  foes,  in  politics  and  in  war ;  and 
to  the  last  he  remained  popular,  the  result  of 
his  integrity,  his  courage,  and  his  scorn  of  all 
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the  arts  of  political  life.  In  private  life  at  the 
Hermitage  he  is  described  by  Col.  Benton  as  a 
careful  farmer,  overlooking  every  thing  him- 
self, seeing  that  the  fields  and  fences  were  in 
good  order,  the  stock  well  attended,  and  the 
Blaves  comfortably  provided  for.  "  His  house 
was  the  seat  of  hospitality,  the  resort  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  of  all  strangers  visiting 
the  state,  and  the  more  agreeable  to  all  from  the 
perfect  conformity  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  character 
to  his  own.  But  he  needed  some  excitement 
beyond  that  which  a  farming  life  can  afford, 
and  found  it  for  some  years  in  the  animating 
sports  of  the  turf.  He  loved  fine  horses,  racers 
of  speed  and  bottom,  owned  several,  and  con- 
tested the  four-mile  heats  with  the  best  that 
could  be  bred  or  brought  to  the  state,  and  for 
large  sums.  That  is  the  nearest  to  gaming  that 
I  ever  knew  him  to  come His  tem- 
per was  placable  as  well  as  irascible,  and  his 
reconciliations  were  cordial  and  sincere.  Of 
that  my  own  case  was  a  signal  instance.  After 
a  deadly  feud  I  became  his  confidential  adviser; 
was  offered  the  highest  marks  of  his  favor,  and 
received  from  his  dying  bed  a  message  of  friend- 
ship, dictated  when  life  was  departing,  and  he 
would  have  to  pause  for  breath.  There  was  a 
deep-seated  vein  of  piety  in  him,  unaffectedly 
showing  itself  in  his  reverence  for  divine  wor- 
ship, respect  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
their  hospitable  reception  in  his  house,  and  con- 
stant encouragement  of  all  the  pious  tendencies 
of  Mrs.  Jackson.     He  was  gentle  in  his  house, 

and   alive   to  the  tenderest  emotions 

His  hospitality  was  active  as  well  as  cordial, 
embracing  the  worthy  in  every  walk  of  life  and 
seeking  out  deserving  objects  to  receive  it,  no 

matter  how  obscure Abhorrence  of 

debt,  public  and  private,  dislike  of  banks  and 
love  of  hard  money,  love  of  justice,  and  love 
of  country,  were  ruling  passions  with  Jackson. 
Of  private  debts  he  contracted  none  of  his  own, 
and  made  any  sacrifices  to  get  out  of  those  in- 
curred for  others."  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  an  ora- 
tion pronounced  at  "Washington,  June  27,  1845, 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Jackson, 
thus  characterizes  him  in  retirement :  "  Behold 
the  warrior  and  statesman,  his  work  well  done, 
retired  to  the  Hermitage,  to  hold  converse  with 
his  forests,  to  cultivate  Iih  farm,  to  gather  around 
him  hospitably  his  friends !  Who  was  like  him ? 
He  was  the  load-star  of  the  American  people. 
His  fervid  thoughts,  frankly  uttered,  still  spread 
the  flame  of  patriotism  through  the  American 
breast ;  his  counsels  were  still  listened  to  with 
reverence;  and  almost  alone  among  statesmen, 
he  in  his  retirement  was  in  harmony  with  every 

onward    movement   of   his  time Age 

had  whitened  his  locks  and  dimmed  his  eye, 
and  spread  around  him  the  infirmities  and  ven- 
erable emblems  of  many  years  of  toilsome  ser- 
vice; but  his  heart  beat  warmly  as  in  his  youth, 
and  his  courage  was  firm  as  it  had  ever  been 
in  the  day  of  battle.  His  affections  were  still 
for  his  friends  and  his  country,  his  thoughts 
were  already  in  a  better  world To  the 


majestic  energy  of  an  indomitable  will,  he  join- 
ed a  heart  capable  of  the  purest  and  most  de- 
voted love,  rich  in  the  tenderest  affections.  On 
the  bloody  battle  field  of  Tohopeca  he  saved  an 
infant  that  clung  to  the  breast  of  its  dying 
mother ;  in  the  stormiest  season  of  his  presi- 
dency, he  paused  at  the  imminent  moment  of 
decision,  to  counsel  a  poor  suppliant  that  had 
come  up  to  him  for  relief.  ....  The  sor- 
rows of  those  that  were  near  to  him  went 
deeply  into  his  soul;  and  at  the  anguish  of  the 
wife  wrhom  he  loved,  the  orphans  whom  ho 
adopted,  he  would  melt  into  tears  and  weep 
and  sob  like  a  child.  No  man  in  private  life 
so  possessed  the  hearts  of  all  around  him ;  no 
public  man  of  this  country  ever  returned  to 
private  life  with  such  an  abiding  mastery  over 
the  affections  of  the  people.  No  man  with 
truer  instinct  received  American  ideas ;  no 
man  expressed  them  so  completely,  or  so  boldly, 
or  so  sincerely.  He  was  as  sincere  a  man 
as  ever  lived.  He  was  wholly,  always,  and 
altogether  sincere  and  true.  Up  to  the  last 
he  dared  do  any  thing  that  it  was  right  to  do. 
He  united  personal  courage  and  moral  courage 
beyond  any  man  of  whom  history  keeps  the 
record.  Not  danger,  not  an  army  in  battle 
array,  not  wounds,  not  wide-spread  clamor,  not 
age,  not  the  anguish  of  disease  could  impair  in 
the  least  degree  the  vigor  of  his  steadfast  mind. 
The  heroes  of  antiquity  would  have  contem- 
plated with  awe  the  unmatched  hardihood  of 
his  character ;  and  Napoleon,  had  he  possessed 
his  disinterested  will,  could  never  have  been 
vanquished.  Jackson  never  was  vanquished. 
He  was  always  fortunate.  He  conquered  the 
wilderness;  he  conquered  the  savage;  he  con- 
quered the  bravest  veterans  trained  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Europe;  he  conquered  everywhere  in 
statesmanship;  and  when  death  came  to  get  the 
mastery  over  him,  he  turned  that  last  enemy 
aside  as  tranquilly  as  he  had  done  the  feeblest 
of  his  adversaries,  and  passed  from  earth  in  the 
triumphant  consciousness  of  immortality." — 
The  following  are  the  most  noted  biographies 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  works  relating  to 
his  career:  "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Major- 
General  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States," 
by  John  Henry  Eaton,  U.  S.  senator  (Philadel- 
phia, 1824;  1st  ed.  about  1818);  "Life  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  by  William  Cobbett,  M.  P.  (New 
York,  1834);  "A  Narrative  of  Events  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  of  the  Attack  on  New 
Orleans,  in  1814  and  1815,"  by  Capt.  John 
Henry  Cooke  (London,  1835);  the  M  Campaign 
of  the  British  Army  at  Washington  and  New 
Orleans,  in  the  years  1814  and  1815,"  by  the 
author  of  the  "Subaltern"  (London,  1837); 
"Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Private,  Military, 
and  Civil,"  by  Amos  Kendall  (New  York,  1844) ; 
"  Thirty  Years'  View ;  or  a  History  of  the 
Workings  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
30  Years,  from  1820  to  1850,"  by  Thomas  H. 
Benton  (New  York,  1854) ;  and  "  Jackson  and 
New  Orleans ;  an  Authentic  Narrative  of  thd 
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Memorable  Achievements  of  the  American 
Army,  under  Andrew  Jackson,  before  New  Or- 
leans, in  the  Winter  of  1814  and  1815,"  by 
Alexander  Walker  (New  York,  185G).  Tbe  lat- 
est and  by  far  the  most  elaborate  biography  is 
by  James  Parton  (3  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1859 
et  seq.). 

JACKSON,  Charles,  an  American  jurist, 
born  in  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  May  31, 1775,  died 
in  Boston,  Dec.  13,  1855.  He  was  the  3d  son  of 
Jonathan  Jackson,  a  merchant  greatly  respect- 
ed for  his  virtues  and  intelligence.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1703,  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  then  of 
Newburyport,  as  a  student  of  law,  and  remained 
there  3  years.  He  then  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer  in  Newburyport,  and  rose  rapidly  into 
practice.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Boston,  where 
lie  was  also  almost  at  once  successful  in  acquir- 
ing business,  in  a  community  where  Sullivan, 
Dexter,  Gore,  Otis,  and  Lowell  were  his  com- 
petitors. For  10  years  he  held  a  conspicuous 
place  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Suf- 
folk bar.  Entering  into  partnership  with  the 
late  Judge  Samuel  Hubbard,  the  business  of 
their  office  became  more  lucrative  probably 
than  that  of  any  other  law  office  had  been  in 
New  England  up  to  that  time.  In  1813  he  re- 
linquished this  large  practice  to  accept  a  place 
on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
for  10  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  resigned  it 
on  account  of  impaired  health.  After  recruiting 
his  strength  by  a  tour  in  Europe,  he  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  continued  to  give  legal 
advice  as  chamber  counsel,  but  did  not  engage 
in  active  practice.  He  was  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  of  1820  for  amending  the 
state  constitution,  though  rarely  participating 
in  its  open  debates.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  general 
statutes  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
He  drew  up  the  second  part  of  the  "  Eevised 
Statutes,"  and  the  whole  work,  as  performed  by 
himself  and  the  commission  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  has  received  the  highest  praise  from 
the  most  competent  authorities.  He  was  after- 
ward appointed  upon  a  commission  to  codify 
the  common  law,  a  task  which  the  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  relinquish.  In  1828 
he  published  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  and 
Practice  in  Eesl  Actions,"  which  is  spoken  of 
by  a  distinguished  legal  scholar  and  advocate  as 
"  a  work  exhibiting  thorough  knowledge  of  that 
most  abstruse  portion  of  the  law." — James, 
an  American  physician,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Newburyport,  Oct.  3,  1777.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1796,  in 
the  same  class  with  John  Pickering  and  Leonard 
"Woods.  For  6  months  after  his  graduation  he 
was  employed  as  English  master  at  Leicester 
academy.  During  the  next  year  he  acted  as  clerk 
to  his  father,  who  was  then  an  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  end  of  Dec.  1797,  he  became  a 
medical  pupil  of  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke 
of  Salem.    He  studied  nearly  two  years  with 


him,  and  then  went  to  London,  where  he  was  a 
"  dresser"  in  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  and  attended 
lectures  at  that  and  at  Guy's  hospital,  under 
George  Fordyce,  Cline,  Astlcy  Cooper,  "William 
Saunders,  and  others.  On  his  return  to  Boston 
ho  commenced  practice  there,  and  has  contin- 
ued in  the  same  from  that  date  (1800)  to  the 
present  (1860).  For  more  than  40  years  of  this 
period  he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  med- 
ical practice,  to  the  exclusion  of  surgery  and 
other  branches.  In  1803  ho  became  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society.  In  1810, 
in  connection  with  the  late  Dr.  John  C.  War- 
ren, he  brought  before  the  community  a  propo- 
sition for  establishing  a  hospital  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  The  first  result  of  this  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Soiner- 
ville,  then  included  in  Charlestown,  and  after- 
ward of  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital  in 
Boston.  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  first  physician, 
and  Dr.  Warren  the  first  surgeon,  to  this  insti- 
tution. In  1810  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
clinical  medrciue  in  the  medical  department  of 
Harvard  college,  and  two  years  afterward  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice  in  the  same  insti- 
tution. In  1835  he  resigned  his  place  as  physi- 
cian to  the  hospital  and  his  office  in  the  medical 
school.  His  principal  publications  have  been 
as  follows  :  "  On  the  Brunonian  System"  (1809) ; 
"Remarks  on  the  Medical  Effects  of  Dentition," 
in  the  "  New  England  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal"  (1812);  various  articles  in  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society," 
including  some  reports  drawn  up  principally  or 
entirely  by  him,  viz. :  "On  Cow  Pox  and  Small 
Pox,"  "  On  Spotted  Fever,"  and  "  On  Spas- 
modic Cholera ;"  "  Syllabus  of  Lectures"  (1816), 
and  "Text  Book  of  Lectures"  (1825-'7),  for  the 
use  of  the  medical  class ;  a  memoir  of  his  son 
James  Jackson,  jr.,  who  died  in  1834,  with  ex- 
tracts from  his  letters  to  his  father,  and  medical 
cases  collected  by  him  (1835) ;  "  Letters  to  a 
Young  Physician"  (1855).  Of  the  last  work 
several  editions  have  been  printed. — Patrick 
Tract,  an  American  merchant,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Newburyport,  Aug.  14, 1780, 
died  in  Beverly,  Sept.  12,  1847.  At  the  age  of 
15  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Bartlett,  a 
merchant  of  Newburyport,  and  subsequently  es- 
tablished himself  in  Boston  in  the  India  trade, 
in  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  In 
1812,  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Francis  C.  Lowell  of  Boston,  who  had  recently 
examined  the  process  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  England,  he  engaged  in  a  project  to 
introduce  the  power  loom,  then  newly  invent- 
ed, and  the  mode  of  constructing  which  was 
kept  secret,  into  the  United  States.  As  the 
war  then  recently  declared  between  the  United 
States  and  England  prevented  communica- 
tion with  the  latter  country,  they  were  forced 
to  invent  a  power  loom  themselves,  and,  after 
repeated  failures,  succeeded  in  the  latter  part 
of  1812  in  producing  a  model  from  which  a 
machine  was  subsequently  constructed  by  Paul 
Moody,  an  ingenious  mechanician.   In  1813  they 
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bnilt  their  first  mill  at  "Waltham,  near  Boston, 
■which  is  still  in  operation,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  in  the  world  that  combined 
all  the  operations  for  converting  the  raw  cotton 
into  finished  cloth,  the  practice  among  cloth 
manufacturers  having  previously  been  to  buy 
the  twist  from  which  the  fabric  was  to  be  wo- 
ven of  the  spinners.  In  the  modifications  and 
improvements  subsequently  required  in  the 
machinery  of  the  mill  Mr.  Jackson  rendered 
material  assistance.  In  1821,  with  a  view  of 
permanently  establishing  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  Massachusetts,  he  made  large  purchases 
of  land  on  the  Merrimack  river  near  the  Paw- 
tucket  canal,  on  which  a  number  of  mills  were 
constructed  by  the  Merrimack  manufacturing 
company,  a  corporation  organized  under  his 
auspices.  This  settlement  formed  the  germ  of 
the  large  manufacturing  city  of  Lowell,  subse- 
quently erected  on  the  spot.  After  superintend- 
ing the  formation  of  another  company  in  the 
same  place,  he  procured  in  1830  a  charter  for  a 
railroad  between  Lowell  and  Boston,  the  con- 
struction of  which  he  directed  with  untiring 
energy  until  its  completion  in  1S35.  It  was 
then  probably  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  being,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  "  truly  Cyclopean." 
Pecuniary  reverses  having  overtaken  him  in 
1837,  he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  locks  and 
canals  company  of  Lowell,  which  controlled  the 
land  and  water  power  and  manufactured  the 
machinery  used  in  the  mills,  and  by  his  efforts 
greatly  benefited  the  company  and  the  city, 
both  of  which  had  been  affected  by  recent  com- 
mercial disasters.  Subsequently,  as  agent  of 
the  Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  at  So- 
mersworth,  he  brought  the  mills  of  that  corpora- 
tion to  a  state  of  remarkable  efficiency.  Apart 
from  his  efforts  to  develop  the  manufacturing 
resources  of  New  England,  he  labored  zealously 
to  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  operatives  in  his  mills,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  species  of  employ- 
ment regarded  as  among  the  most  respectable 
and  popular  open  to  females.  He  was  a  man 
of  much  cultivation  and  private  worth,  and  en- 
joyed the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. — See 
memoir  of  P.  T.  Jackson,  by  John  A.  Lowell, 
in  Hunt's  "Lives  of  American  Merchants"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  New- York,  1856-'8). 

JACKSON",  Charles  Thomas,  M.D.,  an 
American  chemist,  mineralogist,  and  geologist, 
born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  21,  1805.  He 
is  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  Abraham 
Jackson,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth,  and 
on  the  mother's  from  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the 
early  pastor  of  the  first  church  of  Boston.  He 
lost  his  parents  when  he  was  12  years  old.  For 
3  years  he  attended  a  private  school  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  and  was  then  placed  by  his  guardian  in 
a  mercantile  house  in  Boston.  He  had  already 
acquired  a  strong  taste  for  electricity  and  chem- 
istry, and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  chiefly  to 
experiments  in  those  sciences,  performed  often 
with  apparatus  made  by  himself.  At  the  end 
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of  a  year  he  quitted  the  counting  house,  and 
under  private  instruction  began  to  prepare  him- 
self for  entering  Harvard  college  in  the  last 
term  of  the  junior  year.  His  health  failed  as 
he  completed  his  preparatory  course,  and  in- 
stead of  entering  college  he  made  an  excursion 
on  foot  through  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in 
company  with  several  distinguished  naturalists, 
among  whom  were  Baron  Lederer,  and  Messrs. 
McClure,  Say,  Lesueur,  and  Troost,  making 
scientific  observations  and  collecting  objects  of 
natural  history.  On  his  return  to  Boston  he 
studied  medicine  under  the  instruction  of  Drs. 
James  Jackson  and  "Walter  Channing,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  uni- 
versity, Jan.  21, 1829.  In  the  summer  of  1827, 
while  yet  a  student  of  medicine,  he  made,  in 
company  with  Francis  Alger  of  Boston,  a  min- 
eralogical  and  geological  survey  of  Nova  Scotia, 
an  account  of  which  was  jointly  published  by 
them  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science" 
for  1828.  In  1829  they  revisited  Nova  Scotia, 
greatly  extended  their  former  survey,  and  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  minerals  and  fossils, 
which  they  presented  to  various  scientific  in- 
stitutions in  America  and  Europe.  They  after- 
ward published  a  fuller  account  of  the  mineral- 
ogy and  geology  of  Nova  Scotia,  tog-ether  with 
a  geological  map  of  the  province,  in  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences."  In  the  autumn  of  1829  Dr.  Jack- 
son embarked  for  Europe,  where  he  remained 
3  years,  pursuing  his  medical  and  scientific 
studies  at  Paris.  In  1831  he  made  a  pedestrian 
tour  through  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  He  was  at  Vi- 
enna during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  as- 
sisted in  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  200 
victims  of  the  disease,  and  sent  home  a  detailed 
account  of  his  medical  observations,  which  was 
published  in  the  Boston  "  Medical  Magazine" 
for  1832.  He  afterward  visited  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  and  made  a  geological  tour 
of  Sicily  in  company  with  Professor  Jameson 
Torrey,  Dr.  John  Home  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Alexander  Declouet  of  Louisiana.  He  made  a 
very  minute  geological  examination  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius  and  the  volcanic  Lipari  islands, 
and  afterward  of  the  volcanic  region  of  Au- 
vergne  in  France.  The  summer  of  1832  he 
passed  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  surgery  in  the 
hospitals.  In  Oct.  1832,  he  embarked  for  New 
York  in  the  packet  ship  Sully,  taking  with  him 
an  electro-magnet,  two  galvanic  batteries,  and 
a  variety  of  other  philosophical  apparatus. 
During  the  voyage  a  discussion  arose  among 
the  passengers,  of  whom  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
was  one,  on  the  subject  of  electro-magnetic  ex- 
periments, and  their  applicability  to  telegraphic 
use.  Dr.  Jackson  claims  that  during  this  dis- 
cussion he  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  tele- 
graphic correspondence  by  means  of  electricity, 
and  suggested  several  ways  of  accomplishing  it. 
His  plan  as  then  developed  in  conversation  he 
declares  embraced  the  essential  and  peculiar 
features  of  the  American  telegraph  patented  in 
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1840  by  Prof.  Morse.  Dr.  Jackson  also  claims 
that  in  the  spring  of  1834  he  constructed  and 
successfully  worked,  and  exhibited  to  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Alger  and  other  friends,  a  telegraph  com- 
bining the  peculiar  features  of  that  which  he 
had  invented  on  board  the  Sully,  though  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  profitably  brought  into 
public  use  till  the  invention  of  the  sustaining 
battery  by  Daniell  in  1837  furnished  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  long  continued  voltaic  current 
of  uniform  strength.  A  controversy  arose  in 
1837  between  Prof.  Morse  and  Dr.  Jackson  in 
regard  to  their  respective  claims  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telegraph,  the  evidence  respecting 
which  has  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  court 
and  counsel  in  subsequent  trials  of  cases  be- 
tween litigating  proprietors  of  telegraphs.  In 
1833  Dr.  Jackson  settled  in  Boston,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  which,  however, 
in  a  few  years  he  abandoned  to  devote  himself 
to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  his  ser- 
vices being  much  in  request  for  private  geolo- 
gical surveys,  examination  of  mines,  and  chemi- 
cal analyses.  In  183G  he  was  appointed  state 
geologist  of  Maine,  and  directed  to  survey  that 
state ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Massachusetts  surveyor  of  her  public 
lands  in  Maine.  These  surveys  occupied  3 
years,  during  which  time  he  prepared  3  annual 
reports  for  Maine  and  2  for  Massachusetts.  The 
Maine  reports  fill  a  large  8vo.  volume,  with  a 
4to.  volume  of  plates.  In  183G,  at  the  request 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  York,  he  drew 
up  a  plan  of  a  geological  survey  of  that  state, 
which  was  adopted  as  the  best  proposed ;  and 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Marcy  one  of  the 
state  geologists  of  New  York,  but  resigned  the 
commission,  preferring  to  continue  upon  the 
geological  survey  of  Maine.  This  survey  was 
interrupted  by  the  boundary  troubles  with 
Great  Britain,  which  absorbed  the  money  in 
the  state  treasury  and  prevented  further  appro- 

f  nations*  at  that  time  for  scientific  purposes. 
n  1839  he  was  appointed  state  geologist  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  made  a  geological  and  agri- 
cultural survey  of  that  state  in  one  year,  of 
which  a  report  with  a  geological  map  Avas  pub- 
lished in  1  vol.  8vo.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
state  geologist  of  New  Hampshire,  and  made  a 
survey  which  occupied  3  years,  the  results  of 
which,  with  maps  and  illustrations,  were  com- 
prised in  1844  in  a  report  in  1  vol.  4to.  "While 
this  report  was  in  press  he  explored  the  then 
unbroken  wilderness  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  first  made  known  to  the 
pnblic  the  wonderful  mineral  resources  of  that 
region.  In  1845  he  again  visited  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  opened  mines  of  copper  and  discovered 
mountains  of  iron  ore,  which  were  explored  by 
Ins  assistants,  and  are  now  extensively  wrought. 
In  1847,  congress  having  made  an  appropriation 
for  a  geological  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  of 
the  United  States  in  Michigan,  Dr.  Jackson  was 
nppointed  to  superintend  it,  and  was  thus  en- 
gaged for  two  years,  when,  on  a  change  of 
administration  at  Washington,  the  direction  of 


the  survey  was  transferred  to  another.  His  re- 
port of  these  labors  was  published  in  1850,  in 
1  vol.  8vo. — Dr.  Jackson  is  one  of  the  claimants 
for  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics. 
His  claims,  as  maintained  by  himself  and  his 
friends,  are  substantially  as  follows.  In  1834 
he  discovered  that  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloroform,  when  made  to  act  locally  on  a 
nerve,  renders  it  insensible  to  pain ;  and  that 
if  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  chloroform  and  three  parts  of 
alcohol  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  a  painful 
carious  tooth,  it  allays  the  pain  at  once,  and  by 
repeated  applications  completely  destroys  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves.  Having  long  before 
experimented  with  exhilarating  gas  or  protoxide 
of  nitrogen,  he  resumed  in  1837  his  experiments 
with  that  gas  in  order  to  test  the  comparative 
effects  on  the  nervous  system  of  different  modes 
of  administering  it ;  but  the  only  new  result  he 
obtained  was  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  tem- 
porary insensibility  which  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces is  due  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  par- 
tial asphyxia,  and  is  consequently  dangerous. 
Subsequently,  but  previous  to  the  winter  of 
1841-'2,  having  received  from  a  chemist  the 
present  of  some  perfectly  pure  sulphuric  ether, 
he  tried  its  effects  upon  himself,  administering 
it  with  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air,  and  in- 
haled it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose  all  con- 
sciousness, without  suffering  any  of  the  dan- 
gerous or  disagreeable  consequences  that  had 
hitherto  attended  the  inhalation  of  impure  sul- 
phuric ether  unmingled  with  atmospheric  air. 
In  the  winter  of  1841-'2  he  inhaled  ether  va- 
por for  relief  from  the  very  severe  pain  occa- 
sioned by  the  accidental  inhalation  of  chlorine, 
which  is  described  by  medical  authorities  as 
"quite  as  agonizing  as  the  pain  inflicted  by  the 
surgeon's  knife."  The  relief  he  experienced 
led  him,  as  he  states  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Baron  Humboldt,  to  infer  "  that  a  surgical  oper- 
ation could  be  performed  on  a  patient  under  the 
full  influence  of  sulphuric  ether,  without  giving 
him  any  pain."  Dr.  Jackson's  claims  to  the  dis- 
covery of  anaesthetics,  disputed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton  and  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  have  given  rise 
to  a  controversy  not  yet  closed.  In  1852  a  me- 
morial was  presented  to  congress,  signed  by  143 
physicians  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  ascribing 
the  discovery  exclusively  to  Dr.  Jackson.  About 
the  same  time  the  question  was  investigated  by 
a  committee  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences, 
and  on  their  report  the  academy  decreed  a  prize 
of  2,500  francs  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  another  of 
2,500  francs  to  Dr.  Morton.  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, now  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy, 
remarked  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jackson,  dated  May 
17,  1852:  "In  point  of  fact,  the  academy  of 
sciences  decreed  one  of  the  Monthyon  prizes 
of  2,500  francs  to  you  for  the  discovery  of 
etherization,  and  it  has  decreed  a  prize  of  2,500 
francs  to  M.  Morton  for  the  application  of  this 
discovery  to  surgical  operations."  In  1849 
Dr.  Jackson  received  from  Louis  Napoleon, 
then  president  of  the  French  republic,  the  cross 
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of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  from  King  Oscar 
of  Sweden  a  gold  medal  struck  expressly  for 
him.  In  1857,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hum- 
boldt, to  whom  the  documents  in  evidence  on 
the  ether  question  had  been  referred,  he  re- 
ceived from  King  Frederic  "William  of  Prussia 
the  order  of  the  red  eagle  ;  and  he  has  receiv- 
ed orders  and  decorations  from  the  sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Among  his 
scientific  discoveries  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
chlorine  iu  meteoric  iron,  and  of  fluorine  as  a 
component  part  of  the  scales  of  ganoid  fishes, 
as  the  gar  pikes  of  the  western  and  southern 
rivers  and  lakes ;  of  a  method  of  separating  and 
*  preparing  pure  gold  in  the  state  of  a  metallic 
sponge,  by  the  action  of  potash  and  oxalic  acid 
on  its  chlorine  solution ;  of  a  large  vein  of 
phosphate  of  lime  iu  Ilurdstown,  N.  J. ;  of  new 
trilobites  in  Newfoundland  rocks ;  of  fossil  fishes 
in  the  lower  coal  measures  of  New  Brunswick  ; 
of  veins  of  tin  in  Jackson,  N.  II. ;  of  tin  in  ore 
from  Los  Angeles,  California;  of  the  meteoric 
character  of  a  mineral  found  in  Oregon,  con- 
taining chrysolites,  and  of  its  close  resemblance 
to  the  great  Pallas  meteorite  found  in  Siberia  ; 
and  the  discovery  of  new  minerals,  or  of  new 
localities  of  rare  and  valuable  minerals  before 
known,  as  of  masonite,  since  named  chlorotoid, 
in  Rhode  Island  ;  of  chloro-phyllite  or  hydrous 
iolite,  in  Unity,  N.  H. ;  of  chlorastrolite  in  Isle 
Royale,  Lake  Superior;  of  tretradyraite.  an  ore 
of  tellurium  and  bismuth,  in  Virginia;  and  of 
bornite,  a  tellurium  and  bismuth  ore,  in  Georgia. 
Beside  the  geological  reports  above  mentioned, 
Dr.  Jackson  has  furnished  numerous  scientific 
communications  to  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,"  to  the  Compter  rendu*  des 
seances  de  Vacademie  des  sciences,  and  to  the 
Bulletin  de  la  societe  geolof/icale  de  France.  He 
has  also  published  in  the  U.  S.  patent  office  ag- 
ricultural reports,  the  results  of  chemical  re- 
searches on  the  cotton  plant,  the  tobacco  plant, 
on  Indian  corn,  and  on  38  varieties  of  American 
grapes. 

JACKSON,  He.vrt  R.,  an  American  author 
and  diplomatist,  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1S10. 
He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  formerly 
professor  of  natural  history  in  Franklin  college, 
Athens,  and  received  his  education  at  that  sem- 
inary. He  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  for  several  years  held  the  appointment 
of  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Georgia.  He  was 
also  at  one  period  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"Savannah  Georgian."  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Mexican  war  he  raised  a  company  of  men, 
subsequently  incorporated  with  the  Georgia  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  elected  colo- 
nel, and  served  with  his  command  in  Mexico.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Georgia  eastern  circuit,  which  office  he  filled 
until  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Pierce  charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  became  minister  resident,  in 
which  capacity  he  remained  until  1858,  when 
he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  volume  entitled  "  Tallulah  and  other 


Poems"  (Savannah,  1851),  many  of  the  pieces 
in  which  were  suggested  by  local  tradition  or 
scenery,  and  evince  a  genuine  affection  for  his 
native  state  and  her  history. 

JACKSON,  James,  an  American  soldier  and 
statesman,  born  in  Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon- 
shire. England.  Sept.  21,  175T,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  19,  1806.  He  emigrated 
to  America  with  his  father  in  1772,  and  studied 
law  in  Savannah.  In  March,  1776,  he  aided  in 
repelling  a  British  attack  upon  that  town,  and 
subsequently  was  appointed  brigade  major  of 
the  Georgia  militia.  After  the  capture  of  Sa- 
vannah in  177S,  lie  made  his  escape  to  Carolina 
and  joined  Moultrie's  brigade.  On  the  way  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  hanged  as  a  spy  by  a 
party  of  whigs,  whose  suspicions  were  excited 
by  his  miserable  appearance.  He  participated  in 
the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Savannah  by  Lin- 
coln and  D'Estaing  in  1779,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Blackstocks  iu  the  succeeding  year.  About 
this  time  he  was  severely  wounded  in  a  duel, 
his  adversary,  Lieut.  Gov.  Wells,  being  killed. 
In  17S1  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at 
Augusta,  and  was  left  in  command  of  the  place. 
He  fought  with  great  valor  in  a  number  of  en- 
gagements in  this  and  the  succeeding  year,  and 
upon  the  evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  British 
in  17S2  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Wayne  to  re- 
ceive the  keys  of  the  place,  "  in  consideration 
of  his  severe  and  fatiguing  services  in  advance." 
The  Georgia  legislature  subsequently  presented 
him  with  a  residence  in  Savannah.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war  he  entered  upon  a  lu- 
crative practice  at  the  bar,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired a  competency.  He  participated  largely 
at  the  same  time  in  public  affairs,  and  in  1783 
commenced  his  legislative  career  as  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly.  In  17S8  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
youth  and  inexperience  declined  the  honoV.  In 
1789  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  con- 
gress, and  from  1792  to  1795  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  had  previously  by 
successive  promotions  attained  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor-general of  the  state  militia.  He  had  the 
principal  share  in  the  framing  of  the  Georgia 
constitution  of  1798,  and  upon  its  adoption  was 
elected  governor  of  the  state,  and  held  that 
office  until  his  reelection  in  1801  to  the  U.  S. 
senate.  He  died  while  in  the  active  discharge 
of  his  legislative  duties,  and  was  buried  in  the 
congressional  cemetery  at  Washington,  where 
a  monument,  with  an  inscription  written  by  his 
friend,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  He  was  a  man  of  great  impet- 
uosity of  temper,  but  of  approved  integrity  and 
patriotism. 

JACKSON,  Jonx,  an  English  painter,  born 
in Lastingham,  Yorkshire,  in  1778,  died  in  Lon- 
don, June  1,  1831.  He  was  liberally  assisted  in 
his  youth  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  eventu- 
ally acquired  a  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and 
the  best  artists  of  the  day.  His  chief  charac- 
teristics were  strength  and  effectiveness.     He 
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was  also  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  worked,  having  on  one  occasion  for  a  -wager 
painted  the  portraits  of  5  gentlemen  in  a  single 
day,  for  each  of  which  he  received  25  guineas. 
He  was  a  royal  academician,  and  painted  the 
portraits  of  many  of  his  associates,  among  which 
that  of  Flaxman  is  highly  commended. 

JACKSON,  William,  an  English  composer, 
born  in  Exeter  in  1730,  died  in  1803.  He  pur- 
sued his  musical  studies  in  London  under  Tra- 
vers,  and  in  1777  became  organist  of  Exeter 
cathedral.  He  is  celebrated  in  England  for  his 
songs,  canzonets,  and  trios,  which  display  re- 
markable tenderness  and  grace.  As  a  composer 
of  instrumental  music  he  was  less  successful. 
He  wrote  "  Thirty  Letters  on  Various  Subjects," 
and  "  Four  Ages,  together  with  Essays."  He 
also  attained  proficiency  in  painting. 

JACKSONVILLE,  the  capital  of  Morgan  co., 
111.,  situated  near  Mauvaiseterre  creek,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Illinois,  34  m.  W.  from  Springfield, 
and  222  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago ;  pop.  in  1850, 
2,745  ;  in  1855,  about  5,000.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  great  western  railroad,  at  its  junction 
with  3  other  roads  which  are  yet  unfinished — 
the  Jacksonville,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis,- the  Toni- 
ca  and  Petersburg,  and  the  Illinois  river  rail- 
roads. It  is  pleasantly  built  in  the  midst  of  an 
undulating  and  fertile  prairie,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  interior  towns  in  the  state.  It 
has  5  or  6  churches,  a  Methodist  female  semi- 
nary, 2  or  3  other  academies,  a  weekly  news- 
paper office,  a  mechanics'  association,  saw  mills, 
flour  mills,  manufactories  of  cotton  yarn  and 
oil,  a  tannery,  2  founderies,  a  plough  factory,  2 
hotels,  and  2  banking  establishments.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Illinois  college,  founded  in  1830,  which  in 
1859  had  7  professors,  70  students,  and  a  library 
of  3,660  volumes;  of  the  Illinois  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  150 
pupils;  of  the  state  institution  for  the  blind, 
with  68  pupils;  and  of  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane,  with  229  inmates.  The  asylums  are  well 
arranged  and  prosperous,  and  the  Illinois  college 
is  one  of  the  finest  establishments  for  education 
in  the  state. 

JACOB,  the  third  and  last  of  the  Hebrew  pa- 
triarchs, son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  younger 
twin  brother  of  Esau.  Even  in  his  mother's  womb 
he  and  Esau  struggled  together  and  were  declared 
by  the  Lord  to  be  the  founders  of  two  nations, 
and  he  was  called  Jacob  (heel-holder)  because  his 
hand  took  hold  on  his  brother's  heel  at  birth. 
Esau  was  a  hunter  and  the  favorite  of  Isaac,  but 
Rebekah  loved  the  gentler  Jacob.  In  his  youth 
Jacob  purchased  his  elder  brother's  birthright  for 
some  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles,  given  to  him 
when  he  was  famishing.  At  the  instigation  of 
his  mother  he  obtained  by  fraud  from  his  blind 
father  the  blessing  of  the  first  born.  Obliged 
to  flee  from  his  brother's  wrath,  he  went  at  the 
command  of  his  father  to  take  a  wife  from  the 
daughters  of  Laban,  his  mother's  brother.  On 
his  way  he  saw  in  a  dream  the  vision  of  a  lad- 
der reaching  to  heaven,  which  established  him 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the  promise 


made  to  Abraham.  He  served  7  years  for  the 
love  of  Laban's  daughter  Rachel,  and  was  then 
deceived  by  finding  in  his  veiled  bride  her  elder 
sister  Leah.  He  served  another  7  years  for  Ra- 
chel, and  6  years  longer  for  a  herd,  which  he 
greatly  increased  by  an  artifice,  and  then  depart- 
ed with  his  wives,  children,  and  possessions  for 
the  land  of  Canaan.  On  his  way  he  met  and 
was  reconciled  with  Esau,  immediately  preced- 
ing which  "  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  un- 
til the  breaking  of  the  day.  And  when  he  saw 
that  he  prevailed  not  against  him,  he  touched 
the  hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  the  hollow  of  Ja- 
cob's thigh  was  out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled  with 

him And  he  said,  Thy  name  shall  no      • 

more  be  called  Jacob,  but  Israel ;  for  as  a  prince 
hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and 
hast  prevailed."  He  tarried  successively  at 
Succoth,  Shechem,  and  Bethel,  where  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  was  renewed  to  him.  "While 
journeying  toward  the  residence  of  his  father  at 
Mamre,  Rachel  died  in  giving  birth  to  Benjamin. 
Among  his  domestic  troubles  was  the  loss  of 
his  favorite  son  Joseph,  sold  by  his  brethren 
and  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  became  the 
highest  officer  at  court.  In  a  famine  which  fol- 
lowed, Joseph  established  his  father  and  breth- 
ren in  Egypt  under  his  protection,  and  Israel 
lived  17  yeai-3  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  147  years.  At  his  own  com- 
mand he  was  buried  -with  Abraham  and  Isaac 
near  Mamre.  He  was  the  father  of  Reuben,  Si- 
meon, Levi,  Jndah,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun  by 
Leah ;  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin  by  Rachel ;  of 
Dan  and  Naphthali  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  hand- 
maid ;  and  of  Gad  and  Asher  by  Zilpah,  Leah's 
handmaid;  also  of  a  daughter,  Dinah,  by  Leah. 
These  12  sons  became  the-  heads  of  the  12  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  before  his  death  he  assembled 
them  and  gave  them  his  prophetic  blessing. 

JACOB,  John,  an  English  officer,  born  in 
"Woolavington,  near  Bridge  water,  in  Jan.  1812, 
died  in  Jacobabad,  Sinde,  Dec.  5,  1858.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  S.  L. 
Jacob,  was  2  years  in  the  East  India  company's 
military  seminary  at  Addiscombe,  and  sailed 
for  India  in  1826,  as  a  cadet  in  the  Bombay  ar- 
tillery. In  the  early  part  of  his  career  in  India, 
he  became  known  as  a  skilful  mechanic  and  a 
fearless  rider.  He  was  appointed  in  1842  to  the 
command  of  the  Sinde  horse,  a  corps  of  1,600 
men,  in  which  under  Jacob's  care  it  is  said  a 
court  martial  was  never  held.  In  consequence 
of  the  exertions  of  Jacob  and  his  soldiers,  the 
country  became  inhabitable;  cultivation  began; 
on  the  site  of  the  old  mud  fort  of  Khanghur  rose 
the  flourishing  town  of  Jacobabad,  named  after 
him,  and  now  containing  a  population  of  10,000; 
and  industry  and  plenty,  with  full  security  for 
life  and  property,  have  succeeded  scenes  of  rapine 
and  disorder.  "The  Sinde  horse  distinguished 
themselves  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the 
battles  of  Meeanee,  Hyderabad,  and  Shahdad- 
poor.  At  the  latter  place  Jacob  with  a  force  of 
about  800  defeated  the  army  of  Shere  Moham- 
med, numbering  from  8,000  to  10,000  men.   In 
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1851  he  published  "Remarks  on  the  Bengal  Ar- 
my," winch  gave  umbrage  to  his  military  supe- 
riors. In  1S54  he  was  intrusted  with  the  mission 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  khan  of  Kelat. 
Having  devoted  much  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  rifled  fire-arms,  he  succeeded  at  last  iu 
perfecting  his  "percussion  rifle  shells,"  which 
have  repeatedly  proved  effective  against  a  bat- 
tery of  field  artillery  at  a  distance  of  above  a 
mile.  The  "Edinburgh  Review,"  in  an  article 
on  "Rifle  Guns  and  Modern  Tactics"  (1869), 
says  :  "  "When  in  command  of  the  Sinde  horse, 
he  conducted  at  his  own  expense  at  Jacobabad  a 
series  of  experiments  in  rifles,  on  a  scale  seldom 
undertaken  even  by  the  most  enlightened  gov- 
ernments. The  result  was  the  production  of  a 
short-barrelled  4-grooved  rifle.  It  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  doubt  whether  Gen.  Jacob's 
rifle  or  that  manufactured  at  Enfield  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  weapon  for  warlike  purposes." 
Promoted  in  1S55  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  he  was  appointed  in  185o  acting  com- 
missioner of  Sinde.  He  abolished  the  system  of 
forced  labor,  and  the  practice  of  torture  by  the 
native  police.  At  the  end  of  1S56  he  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Persia  as  commander 
of  the  cavalry  division,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. On  the  termination  of  the  war, 
and  on  the  departure  of  Gen.  Sir  James  Outram, 
he  was  left  in  command  at  Bushire.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1S57  he  returned  to  Jacobabad,  and 
was  invested  with  the  political  and  military 
charge  of  the  frontier.  During  the  revolt  of 
1857-8  Jacob's  troops  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  Sinde  frontier  remain- 
ed undisturbed.  In  reward  for  his  services  he 
received  in  1857  the  complimentary  appoint- 
ment of  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  .  "  Tracts  on 
the  Xative  Army  of  India,"  and  a  collection 
of  his  "  Views  and  Opinions,"  edited  by  Capt. 
Lewis  Selby,  were  published  in  London  in  1858. 

JACOBJEA,  Pceple  {senecio  elegant,  Aiton), 
a  biennial  border  flower  of  tender  habit,  and 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  These,  when 
struck  in  the  autumn  and  protected  through  the 
winter,  may  be  planted  out  in  May,  and  will 
make  handsome  plants,  flowering  all  summer. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
variety  with  double  or  multiplex  flowers  is  most 
esteemed.  In  a  good  soil  it  blooms  well  in  the 
greenhouse  ;  and  when  employed  as  a  decora- 
tive plant,  it  adds  much  to  the  general  eifect  of 
the  winter  condition  of  such  structures. 

JACOBzEA  LILY  (amaryllis  formosissima, 
TVilld.),  a  superb-flowered,  bulbous  plant,  native 
of  tropical  America.  The  bulbs  are  large,  ex- 
ternally covered  with  a  dark,  dry  skin,  and  end 
in  a  long  flattened  neck.  Planted  out  in  rich 
soil  of  the  open  border  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  first  of  June,  there  soon  appears  a  large,  ir- 
regular-corolled  blossom,  having  3  of  its  petals 
declined  and  bent  downward  and  wide  apart 
from  the  others,  so  as  to  present  a  somewhat 
ringent  look.  At  the  apex  of  the  stigma  a  clear, 
viscid  drop  exudes  j  ust  previous  to  impregnation ; 
this,  sparkling  iu  the  sunlight,  contrasts  finely 


with  the  deep,  gorgeous  crimson  purple  of  the 
petals.  These  rich  flowers,  however,  soon  fade 
away,  and  are  succeeded  by  die  foliage,  which 
grows  to  considerable  size  and  length  of  leaves, 
until  overtaken  by  the  autumn  frosts,  when  the 
bulbs  should  be  carefully  taken  up  and  dried 
thoroughly.  The  Jaoobsta  lily  is  likewise  much 
cultivated  in  pots.  In  this  case,  a  good  soil 
may  be  prepared  for  it  by  mixing  3  parts  of 
fresh  loam,  3  parts  of  completely  decomposed 
manure.  3  parts  ot  vegetable  mould  from  old 
rotted  leaves,  and  one  part  of  sea  sand.  These 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  pots  well 
drained  with  pieces  of  broken  tiles,  the  necks  of 
the  bulbs  being  exposed  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  A  single  bulb,  or  in  one  of  larger  size  '2  or 
3  bulbs,  may  be  planted  in  the  pot.  The  flowers 
soon  after  appear,  if  the  bulbs  used  are  sufficient- 
ly large  and  strong.  It  has  been  found  best  to 
encourage  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  foliage  as 
long  as  it  shows  any  tendency  to  grow;  but  on  its 
inclining  to  enter  into  a  temporary  stare  of  rest, 
the  bulbs  may  be  kept  dry  for  a  few  weeks. 

JACOBI,  Fbtkdsich  HEi>~F.ien,  a  German 
philosopher,  born  in  Dusseldorf,  Jan.  25.  1743, 
died  in  Munich.  March  10,  1819.  In  his  18th 
year  he  was  sent  to  Geneva  to  complete  1. 
prenticeship  for  the  mercantile  career  to  which 
he  was  destined,  and  during  a  residence  there 
of  3  years  studied  under  the  most  celebrated 
professors  in  the  departments  of  mathematics, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  He  also  familiarized 
himself  with  French  literature,  and  conceived  a 
special  admiration  for  the  writings  of  Rousseau. 
On  his  return  to  Dusseldorf,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  lather's  mercantile  establish- 
ment, was  soon  after  married,  and  in  1770  re- 
nounced commerce,  being  appointed  councillor 
of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Juliers. 
This  position  allowed  him  to  indulge  his  tastes 
for  literature  and  philosophy,  and  he  was  soon 
associated  or  in  correspondence  with  "Wieland, 
Goethe,  Herder.  Lessing,  Hamann,  Lavater, 
Richter,  Kant,  Fichte.  Reinhold.  and  other  lead- 
ing thinkers.  His  country  seat  at  Pompelfort, 
near  Dusseldorf,  was  after  Weimar  and  the  uni- 
versity towns  the  most  remarkable  literary  cen- 
tre in  Germany.  On  the  French  invasion  in 
179-1  he  took  refuge  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  passed  10  years  in  Wandsbeck,  Hamburg, 
and  Eutin,  engaged  in  literary  and  philosophical 
studies,  till  in  1804  he  was  called  to  Munich  as 
a  member  of  the  newly  formed  academy  of 
sciences,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1S07. 
He  resigned  this  office  in  1813,  but  its  title  and 
salary  were  continued  to  him  till  bis  death.  In 
youth  Jaeobi  had  been  led  to  singularly  intense 
religious  and  philosophical  meditations.  At  the 
age  of  S  years  the  idea  of  eternity  struck  him 
so  clearly  and  forcibly  that  he  fell  down  faint- 
ing and  with  a  shriek.  The  thought  of  anni- 
hilation ar.d  the  perspective  oi  an  infinite  dura- 
tion long  weighed  equally  upon  his  mind  as 
terrible  and  insupportable  conceptions.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  perusal  of  Kant's  tractate  on 
the  proofs  for  the  being  of  a  God  produced  on 
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him  the  most  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
He  at  length  was  able  to  check  this  intellect- 
ual susceptibility,  but  even  in  1787  he  affirmed 
his  belief  that,  if  he  should  yield  to  it  instead 
of  avoiding  it,  a  few  successive  shocks  would 
kill  him.  His  first  works  were  the  philosophi- 
cal romances  Woldemar  (Flensborg,  1779)  and 
Eduard  AlhcilVs  Briefsammlung  (Konigsberg, 
1781),  the  former  of  which  reveals  his  ethical 
system,  making  morality  a  matter  of  instinctive 
sentiment,  rational  intuition,  or  divine  impulse, 
and  exhibits  an  enthusiastic  disinterestedness  of 
love  and  a  romantic  mysteriousness  in  the  at- 
tachments of  the  heart,  which  are  very  ingen- 
iously described,  but  have  often  been  called  quite 
foreign  to  nature.  As  a  philosopher,  it  was 
never  his  purpose  to  develop  any  connected 
6jstem,  and  his  philosophical  writings  are  all 
of  a  brief  and  somewhat  occasional  character. 
The  first  of  them  was  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spi- 
noza, in  Brief  en  an  Mendelssohn  (Breslau,  1785), 
in  which  he  assails  Spinozism  as  a  type  of  all 
formal,  rationalistic,  demonstration-seeking  sys- 
tems, and  affirms  that  every  path  of  philosoph- 
ical demonstration  can  lead  only  to  fatalism  and 
atheism.  To  demonstrate  any  truth  we  must 
infer  it  from  another  lying  behind  it ;  this,  again, 
from  another ;  and  so  on,  to  an  infinite  series. 
The  human  understanding,  therefore,  never  gets 
beyond  a  series  of  conditions,  never  rises  to 
first  principles,  never  touches  the  infinite,  or 
reaches  to  universal  and  purely  philosophical 
truth.  It  is  even  for  the  interest  of  science 
that  there  should  be  no  God,  no  supernatural 
and  extramundane  Being,  since  only  upon  the 
supposition  that  nature  is  all  in  all  can  science 
ever  hope  to  gain  its  goal  of  perfection.  Thus 
he  affirms  that  the  understanding,  taken  by 
itself,  is  materialistic,  and  denies  spirit  and 
God;  and  that  the  reason,  taken  by  itself,  is 
idealistic,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  under- 
standing, and  denies  nature  and  makes  itself 
God.  He  therefore  proposes  a  doctrine  of  faith, 
which  he  calls  the  salto  mortale  of  the  reason, 
and  which  furnishes  ultimate  intuitions  that 
are  the  immediate  foundation  of  all  knowl- 
edge. This  doctrine  is  more  fully  developed 
in  his  dialogue  entitled  David  Hume  uber  den 
Glauben,  oder  Idealismus  und  Realisrmis  (Bres- 
lau, 1787).  As  our  faith  in  the  intuitions  of 
sense  is  the  sole  foundation  of  our  knowledge 
of  matter,  so  there  is  a  higher  species  of  faith, 
a  rational  intuition,  a  spiritual  faculty,  a  sort 
of  .transcendental  feeling,  which  immediately 
and  positively  reveals  supersensual  things. 
Thus  objects,  such  as  God,  providence,  freedom, 
immortality,  and  moral  distinctions,  come  to  us 
not  by  demonstration,  but  are  gazed  upon  di- 
rectly by  the  inward  eye ;  and  we  are  as  certain 
of  their  reality  as  of  that  of  the  objects  seen  by 
the  bodily  eye.  It  is  by  this  double  faith  in 
material  and  spiritual  realities  that  man  has 
access  to  the  whole  domain  of  truth,  and  gains 
the  materials  which  may  be  variously  moulded 
and  employed  by  the  understanding.  But  with- 
out it,  all  philosophy  is  but  a  play  with  words, 


a  superstructure  that,  however  complete  in 
itself,  is  as  baseless  as  the  most  airy  visions  of 
the  imagination.  His  relation  to  the  Kantian 
critical  philosophy  appeared  in  his  essay  Ueber 
das  Unternehmen  des  Kriticismus,  die  Vernunft 
zu  Vcrstande  zu  bringen  (1802).  "While  Kant 
regarded  the  perceptions  of  sense  as  subjective- 
ly formed  phenomena,  which  did  not  represent 
but  only  declared  the  existence  of  objective  real- 
ities, Jacobi  affirmed  that  the  perceptions  were 
matters  not  only  of  sense  but  of  faith,  and  were 
full  and  adequate  intuitions  of  outward  realities. 
The  notions  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  immortal- 
it}',  and  of  rectitude,  which  Kant  had  admitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  practical  reason,  Ja- 
cobi maintained  to  be  as  valid  as  the  ideas  of  the 
pure  reason,  and  the  faculty  which  he  had  before 
called  faith  ho  now  named  reason  ( Verniinft), 
and  made  it  a  direct  revelation  of  spiritual  things. 
He  thus  fortified  our  mental  constitution  against 
the  sweeping  results  of  the  rising  idealism,  claim- 
ing that  the  soul  was  more  than  a  mechanism  of 
logical  thinking  and  shadowy  representations, 
and  that  its  highest  faculty  was  one  of  feeling 
or  faith,  which  was  a  certain  basis  of  realism 
in  philosophy.  Opposed  to  all  methodical  sys- 
tems, he  cherished  both  as  a  dogma  and  as 
a  mystical  doctrine  an  imperturbable  faith  in 
the  objective  truths  of  sentiment  and  reason, 
against  whatsoever  doubts  and  criticisms.  He- 
gel thus  describes  him :  "Jacobi  is  like  a  soli- 
tary thinker,  who,  in  the  morning  of  his  day, 
found  some  ancient  riddle,  hewn  upon  an  eter- 
nal rock.  He  believes  in  this  riddle,  but  he 
strives  in  vain  to  guess  it.  He  carries  it  about 
with  him  the  whole  day,  allures  weighty  sen- 
tences from  it,  spreads  it  out  into  doctrines  and 
images,  which  delight  the  hearer,  and  inspire 
him  with  noble  wishes  and  hopes.  But  the  in- 
terpretation fails ;  and  in  the  evening  he  lays 
him  down,  with  the  hope  that  some  divine 
dream,  or  the  next  waking,  will  pronounce  to 
him  the  word  for  which  he  longs,  and  in  which 
he  has  so  firmly  believed."  His  style  is  at  once 
poetical  and  philosophically  accurate,  and  has 
been  often  compared  to  that  of  Plato.  His 
principal  works,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
are  Sendschreiben  an  Fichte  (Hamburg,  1799), 
and  Von  den  gottlichen  Dingen  und  ihrer  Offen- 
barung  (Leipsic,  1811),  which  occasioned  a  con- 
troversy with  Schelling.  His  collected  works 
were  published  at  Leipsic  (6  vols.,  1812-'24), 
to  which  his  letters  were  added  (2  vols.,  1825- 
'7). — Joiiaxx  Geokg,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
a  German  poet,  born  in  Dusseldorf,  Dec.  2, 
1740,  died  in  Freiburg,  Baden,  Jan.  4,  1814. 
After  studying  theology  and  general  literature 
at  Gottingen,  he  was  appointed  in  1765  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at  Halle, 
became  soon  after  intimately  associated  with 
Gleim,  in  1769  received  a  canonry  at  Halber- 
stadt,  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry  till  in  1784 
he  accepted  a  professorship  of  belles-lettres  at 
Freiburg.  His  poems  are  marked  especially  by 
grace  and  purity  of  diction.  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Zurich  (8  vols.,  1807-'22).— 
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Maximiliax,  sou  of  F.  IT.  Jacobi,  a  German 
physician,  born  in  Dusseldorf,  April  10,  1775, 
died  in  Siegberg,  Rhenish  Prussia,  May  18, 1858. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  Gottingen,  Edinburgh,  and 
Erfurt,  and  was  graduated  M.D.  in  1797.  He 
was  for  a  time  assistant  in  a  London  hospital, 
and  afterward  director  of  an  insane  asylum  at 
Saltzburg.  He  early  embraced  the  views  of 
Pinel  and  Tnke  on  the  subject  of  non-restraint, 
and  sought  to  introduce  them  throughout  Ger- 
many. In  1820,  when  it  was  determined  to 
establish  an  insane  hospital  at  Siegberg,  he  was 
selected  to  take  charge  of  it.  He  published 
several  essays  upon  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  a  work  on  the  "  Construction  and  Manage- 
ment of  Lunatic  Hospitals"  (1834),  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeit- 
Schriftfilr  Psychiatric.  On  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  his  doctorate,  a  festival  was  held  in  his 
honor,  which  was  attended  by  distinguished 
men  from  England  and  France  as  well  as  from 
every  part  of  Germany.  At  this  festival  an 
association  was  organized,  called  the  Jacobi 
foundation,  having  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  physicians,  officers,  nurses,  and  attend- 
ants in  the  care  of  the  insane. 

JACOBI,  Karl  Gustav  Jakob,  a  German 
mathematician,  born  in  Potsdam,  Dec.  10,  1804, 
died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  18,  1851.  At  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin  he  divided  his  time  between  phi- 
lology, philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  clearness  of  intellect.  In 
1825,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hegel,  he  was 
sent  to  Konigsberg  as  instructor  in  mathematics, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  mathematical  profes- 
sorship there  in  1829.  In  1842  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  England,  but  on  his  return  was  obliged  by 
ill  health  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  after 
visiting  Italy  resided  in  Berlin.  His  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  mathematics  is  chiefly 
due  to  his  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  elliptic 
functions,  and  his  principal  work  is  the  Funda- 
menta  Nova  Theories  Functionum  Ellijpticarum 
(Konigsberg,  1829),  beside  which  he  wrote  many 
special  memoirs.  Under  him,  Bessel,  and  Neu- 
mann, the  university  of  Konigsberg  enjoyed  a 
reputation  as  a  school  of  mathematics  surpassed 
by  none  in  Europe. — Moritz  Hermaxx,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  German  savant  resident  in 
Russia,  born  in  Potsdam  about  1790.  At  the 
age  of  28  years  he  went  to  Russia  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  soon  attracted  attention'by  his  re- 
searches in  physics.  In  1830  he  constructed  a 
short  electric  telegraph  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
in  1832  one  of  18  miles  between  two  of  the  im- 
perial residences,  on  which  he  made  many  ex- 
periments, and  the  important  discovery  that  the 
earth  could  be  used  to  complete  the  electric  cir- 
cuit. In  1840  he  published  his  work  Die  Gal- 
vanoplastik,  which  gained  him  admittance  into 
the  imperial  academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  He 
soon  after  proposed  to  the  czar  Nicholas  the  for- 
mation of  a  regiment  of  galvanic  sappers,  to  be 
trained  in  the  management  of  electricity.  An 
immense  battery  was  constructed  for  him,  and 
he  received  the  title  of  colonel  in  the  galvanic 


regiment.  He  has  published  many  memoirs  on 
the  applications  of  electro-magnetism  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

JACOBINS,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  clubs 
of  the  first  French  revolution.  Its  origin  is 
traced  to  a  political  society  established  a  few 
days  after  the  opening  of  the  states-general  at 
Versailles,  in  1789,  by  the  deputies  from  Brit- 
tany, called  the  club  Breton.  On  the  removal 
of  the  constituent  assembly  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  this  club  established  itself  there  in  the 
old  convent  of  Dominican  friars  or  Jacobins, 
in  the  rue  St.  Honore,  admitted  any  citizen  who 
was  presented  by  4  of  its  members,  and  assumed 
the  new  name  of  societe  des  amis  de  la  con- 
stitution, but  was  also,  from  its  place  of  meet- 
ing, styled  Jacobins,  which  shorter  appellation 
generally  prevailed.  It  soon  became  very  nu- 
merous, not  only  deputies,  but  all  who  aspired 
to  political  influence,  seeking  admission  to  it. 
Every  political  question  and  every  motion  was 
here  debated  before  being  presented  to  the 
national  assembly ;  the  most  popular  orators 
participated  in  the  debates,  and  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  majority,  the  club 
became  the  controlling  power  of  the  revolution. 
Extreme  opinions  gaining  the  ascendency  in  it, 
its  original  founders  abandoned  it,  and  estab- 
lished another  club,  the  societe  de  1789  or  de* 
Feuillants,  where  more  moderate  notions  were 
entertained.  The  only  result  of  this  political 
schism  was  to  make  the  Jacobins  more  radical 
and  boisterous.  They  extended  their  influence 
all  over  France,  no  fewer  than  1,200  branch 
societies  being  established  previous  to  1791, 
and  this  number  increased  in  the  following 
years.  All  the  affiliated  societies  obeyed  or- 
ders from  the  head-quarters  in  Paris.  The 
Journal  de  la  societe  des  amis  de  la  constitu- 
tion was,  in  May,  1791,  added  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  correspondence,  and  used  in  conveying 
revolutionary  principles  to  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Jacobins  were  foremost  in  the 
insurrectionary  movements  of  June  20  and  Aug. 
10 ;  they  originated  the  revolutionary  commune 
de  Paris,  winch  became  a  formidable  power, 
and  changed  their  former  name  to  a  more  ex- 
pressive one,  les  amis  de  la  liberie  et  de  Vega- 
lite.  From  this  time  they  ruled  supreme,  and 
the  convention  itself  was  for  a  while  but  a  tool 
in  their  hands.  Robespierre  was  indebted  for 
his  political  supremacy  to  the  popularity  he  had 
secured  among  them.  The  revolution  of  the 
9th  Thermidor,  which  overthrew  that  dictator, 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Jacobins;  the  terror 
they  had  inspired  gradually  vanished;  the  re- 
actionary party,  styled  la  jeunesse  doree.  went 
in  force  to  attack  their  head-quarters,  Nov.  9, 
1794,  and  the  convention  issued  a  decree  which 
ordered  the  suspension  of  their  meetings,  and 
the  closing  of  their  hall.  The  scattered  remains 
of  the  party  attempted  to  regain  influence  by 
establishing  the  club  du  manege,  and  then  the 
club  de  la  rue  du  Bac,  but  in  vain. 

JACOBITES.    I.  A  Christian  sect  in  the  East, 
particularly  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.     They 
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derive  their  name  from  Jacobus  Baradnsns, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  -who  in  the  Cth  century  estab- 
lished a  permanent  ecclesiastical  organization 
among  the  Monophysites,  or  those  who  main- 
tained that  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Jesus  Christ  were  so  united  as  to  form  only  one 
nature.  At  the  death  of  Baradaaus  in  578,  this 
sect  was  very  numerous  in  Syria.  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia.  The 
Egyptian  Jacobites  in  the  course  of  ages  sepa- 
rated from  their  Asiatic  brethren,  and  formed 
the  Coptic  church.  (See  Copts.)  The  Asiatic 
Jacobites  number  altogether  about  200,000  per- 
sons, and  are  divided  into  two  sects,  each  gov- 
erned by  a  patriarch,  one  of  whom  resides  at 
Diarbekir,  and  bears  the  title  of  patriarch  of 
Antioch ;  the  other  resides  in  a  monastery  near 
Mardin.  The  Jacobites  practise  circumcision 
before  baptism.  In  their  church  service  they  use 
the  Syriac  language,  which  is  no  longer  under- 
stood by  the  people.  IT.  (Lat.  Jacobus,  James.) 
A  part}'  in  Great  Britain  who  after  the  revolution 
of  1688  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  dethroned 
King  James  II.  and  his  descendants.  They  were 
numerous  and  powerful  in  Scotland,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  continued  to  conspire 
for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart. 
They  rose  in  unsuccessful  revolt  in  1715,  and 
again  in  1745.  Their  final  extinction  as  a  party 
may  be  dated  from  the  death  of  the  pretender 
Charles  Edward  in  1788,  though  they  had  long 
before  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  established 
government. 

JACOBS,  Pat/i,  Emil,  a  German  painter, 
born  in  Leipsic  about  1800.  He  studied  in  the 
academy  of  Munich,  and  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  historical  painter  by  the  production 
of  the  "  Flight  to  the  Wilderness"  and  "  Adam 
and  Eve  finding  the  Dead  Body  of  Abel."  Be- 
tween 1826  and  1834  he  resided  in  Rome,  where 
he  painted  many  pictures  after  the  elevated  man- 
ner of  Raphael,  including  the  "  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus"  and  the  "Rape  of  Proserpine."  Sub- 
sequently he  produced  many  important  historical 
pieces.  His  "Judith  and  Holofernes"  and  "Sam- 
son and  Delilah"  received  prizes  at  the  exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1850.  He  is  at  present 
court  painter  to  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

JACOBUS,  an  English  gold  coin  struck  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  worth  25  shillings.  There 
is  also  the  new  Jacobus,  sometimes  called  Ca- 
rolus,  worth  23  shillings. 

JACOTOT,  Joseph,  a  French  educator,  known 
for  the  system  of  instruction  which  bears  his 
name,  born  in  Dijon,  March  4, 1770,  died  in  Paris, 
July  30,  1840.  After  completing  his  collegiate 
studies  in  his  native  city,  he  was  appointed,  when 
scarcely  19  years  old,  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  literature.  In  1792  he  enlisted  among 
the  volunteers  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  was  elected 
captain  of  artillery,  and  participated  in  the 
campaign  of  Belgium.  He  was  then  called  to 
Paris  to  be  the  assistant  of  Fourcroy  in  the 
central  board  for  the  manufacture  and  improve- 
ment of  gunpowder ;  and  afterward  returned 
to  Dijon,  where  he  held  in  succession  the  chairs 


of  mathematics  and  of  Roman  law.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  he  was  elected  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  favored  the  cause  of  Napoleon, 
and  was  consequently  compelled  to  leave  France. 
He  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  first  made 
a  living  by  private  teaching;  in  1818  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  lecturer  on  the  French 
language  and  literature  in  the  university  of 
Louvain,  and  a  little  later  became  director  of  the 
military  school  of  Belgium.  He  now  brought 
forward  his  new  system  of  intellectual  emanci- 
pation, which  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Visitors  crowded  to  Louvain  to  be  initiated 
into  a  method  which  would  enable  every  one 
to  learn  without  the-aid  of  a  teacher.  Jacotot 
declined  all  compensation,  and  was  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  impart  his  principles  and  make  his 
process  of  teaching  generally  available.  In 
1830  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  lived 
for  7  years  in  Valenciennes,  and  then  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  He  published  Enseigne- 
ment  vnirersel:  Langue  maternelle  (Louvain, 
1822);  Langue  etrangere  (1823):  Musiqve,  des- 
sin  et  peinture  (1824);  Mathematiques  (1828); 
Droit  et  philosophic panecasliqucs  (Paris,  1835) ; 
beside  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Journal  d« 
V emancipation  intellectvelle,  which  he  had  es- 
tablished for  the  diffusion  of  his  doctrine. 

JACQUARD,  JosEPn  Maeie,  a  French  me- 
chanician, inventor  of  the  mechanism  called 
from  him  the  Jacquard  loom,  born  in  Lyons, 
July  7,  1752,  died  in  Oullins,  near  Lyons,  Aug. 
7,  1834.  His  parents  were  employed  in  Lyons 
as  weavers,  and  his  father,  having  become  the 
proprietor  of  a  loom,  was  enabled  to  give  him 
a  few  months'  schooling,  the  only  education  he 
ever  received.  At  12  years  of  age  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookbinder,  and  subsequently  in 
succession  to  a  cutler  and  a  type-founder,  in 
which  occupations  he  evinced  his  mechanical 
genius  by  the  production  of  a  variety  of  models 
and  inventions.  At  about  the  age  of  20  he  suc- 
ceeded, upon  the  death  of  his  father,  to  a  small 
workshop  containing  two  looms,  and  commenced 
business  as  a  weaver.  Absorbed  in  plans  for 
improving  looms,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  me- 
chanical schemes,  he  neglected  his  business,  and- 
not  only  exhausted  his  father's  savings,  but  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  workshop  and  fixtures  to  pay 
his  debts.  Nevertheless  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  armorer,  hoping  with  the  aid  of  her 
dowry  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  In  this  he  was 
also  disappointed,  and,  houseless  and  penniless, 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  seek  employment  with 
a  lime  burner  in  Bresse,  while  his  wife  gained 
a  scanty  living  for  herself  and  her  son  in  Lyons 
by  making  straw  bonnets.  From  about  1777 
to  1792  there  is  no  account  of  his  life,  which 
was  probably  passed  in  unceasing  struggles  with 
poverty ;  in"  the  latter  year  he  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and  in  1793  was  one  of 
the  defenders  of  Lyons  against  the  army  of  the 
convention.  After  the  reduction  of  the  city  he 
fled  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  15 ;  and  both  were 
soon  after  enrolled  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 
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They  fought  side  by  side  in  several  engage- 
ments ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  son  in  battle 
Jacquard  returned  to  Lyons,  and  joined  his  wife 
in  the  occupation  of  straw  weaving.  "When 
Lyons  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
siege,  and  her  mechanics  to  return  from  abroad, 
he  found  employment  with  a  wealthy  and  intel- 
ligent silk  manufacturer,  who  encouraged  his 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  pattern-weav- 
ing machinery.  With  a  view  of  substituting 
mechanical  action  for  that  of  a  numerous  class 
of  workmen,  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
employment,  were  doomed  to  a  premature  death, 
he  produced  in  1800  the  first  model  of  his  appa- 
ratus for  superseding  the  use  of  draw -boys  in 
weaving  figured  goods,  the  idea  of  which  had 
occurred  to  him,  it  is  said,  as  early  as  1790.  In 
addition  to  the  economy  of  labor  which  the  ap- 
paratus effected,  it  greatly  simplified  the  weav- 
ing of  rich  designs,  and  could  be  readily  applied 
at  slight  expense  to  any  loom.  He  exhibited  his 
invention  in  the  exposition  of  national  industry 
in  1801,  and  obtained  a  bronze  medal,  to  quote 
the  language  of  the  jury,  "for  a  machine  for 
superseding  the  employment  of  a  workman 
in  the  manufacture  of  figured  goods."  Not 
long  after  this  he  produced  an  ingenious  ma- 
chine for  weaving  nets  without  the  use  of  a 
shuttle,  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  and  procured  for  the  inventor  a 
summons  to  appear  before  that  functionary. 
Subsequently  he  and  his  machine  were  convey- 
ed to  Paris  and  underwent  an  examination 
by  Napoleon  and  Carnot,  the  latter  of  whom 
asked  Jacquard  if  he  were  the  man  who  pre- 
tended to  do  the  impossible,  i,  e.,  to  tie  a  knot 
in  a  stretched  string. ,  So  satisfactory  did  the 
explanation  prove  that  Jacquard  received  a  gold 
medal,  and  was  commissioned  to  examine  and 
repair  the  machines  and  models  in  the  conserva- 
toire des  arts  et  metiers,  among  which  was  a  loom 
invented  by  Vaucanson,  which  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  principal  improvements 
embraced  in  his  own  machine.  This,  however, 
is  believed  to  be  erroneous,  as  his  obligations 
to  the  Vaucanson  loom  were  comparatively 
unimportant.  In  1804  he  returned  to  Lyons  to 
find  himself  assailed  by  abuse  and  open  vio- 
lence from  those  whom  the  introduction  of  the 
Jacquard  apparatus  had  temporarily  thrown  out 
of  employment.  He  was  denounced  as  the  enemy 
of  the  people,  and  the  man  who  was  reducing 
families  to  ruin  and  starvation ;  his  house  was  en- 
tered by  an  infuriated  mob,  Avho  broke  in  pieces 
one  of  his  looms ;  and  on  several  occasions  he 
barely  escaped  from  their  rage  with  his  life. 
These  scenes  of  violence,  however,  soon  gave 
place  to  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  invention, 
which  was  purchased  by  government  in  accord- 
ance with  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Berlin,  Oct. 
27,  1806,  and  made  public  property.  Such  was 
the  increased  production  of  woven  fabrics  in 
Lyons,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  conse- 
quent upon  this  act,  that  Jacquard  came  to  be 
as  highly  esteemed  as  he  had  formerly  been 
detested.     Although  strongly  urged  to  settle  in 


England,  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  per- 
fecting his  invention  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
lived  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached.  He  passed  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Oullins.  During  his  life  he  received  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  in  1840  a  statue  of 
him  was  erected  in  Lyons.     (See  Weaving.) 

JACQUEMONT,  Victor,  a  French  traveller 
and  naturalist,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1801, 
died  in  Bombay,  Dec.  7,  1832.  After  study- 
ing botany  under  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  he  visit- 
ed North  America  and  Hayti.  "While  in  Hayti 
he  planned  a  scientific  voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies, and,  laying  his  project  before  the'  direct- 
ors of  the  museum  of  natural  history,  received 
the  appointment  of  naturalist  and  traveller  to 
that  institution.  Returning  to  France,  and  after- 
ward visiting  England,  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Asiatic  society,  and  finally  sailed  from 
Brest  in  Aug.  1828.  After  touching  at  Tene- 
rifte,  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Bourbon  island,  and  Pondicherry,  he  arrived 
at  Calcutta,  May  5,  1829.  Here  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  for  several  months  by  the 
English  residents ;  and  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Indian  languages,  he  started  on 
his  travels  by  land,  Nov.  20,  1829.  After  visit- 
ing some  of  the  English  provinces,  he  explored 
the  Himalaya  mountains  toward  Thibet,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Chinese  Tartary.  Return- 
ing westward,  he  was  invited  by  his  countryman 
Gen.  Allard  to  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  where 
Runjeet  Singh  received  him  with  marked  favor, 
and  offered  him  the  viceroyalty  of  Cashmere. 
Jacquemont  however  resumed  his  travels,  and 
while  at  Poonah,  June  5,  1830,  was  seized  with 
cholera ;  having  recruited,  he  repaired  to  Bom- 
bay, where  he  died  of  an  inflammatory  disease 
of  the  liver  contracted  in  his  ramblings  through 
the  pestilential  forests  of  Salsette  island.  Hi9 
Correspondence  with  his  friends  and  relatives 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1834)  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  original  books  of  travels  ever 
published;  while  the  diary  of  his  Voyage  dans 
rinde,  pendant  les  annees  1828  d  1832  (6  vols. 
4to.),  published  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
government,  embodies  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able zoological  and  botanical  observations. 

JACQUERIE,  a  name  applied  to  the  French 
peasantry  who  revolted  against  the  nobles  dur- 
ing the  captivity  of  the  French  King  John  in 
England  in  1358.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Poitiers,  the  poor  country  people,  who  were  mer- 
cilessly oppressed  by  the  barons,  rose  in  arms 
against  their  tyrants  in  Picardy,  Champagne,  and 
Isle  of  France ;  under  the  command  of  Guillaume 
Caillet,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  castles 
of  their  oppressors,  murdered  them,  and  sub- 
jected their  wives  and  daughters  to  awful  tor- 
tures and  outrages.  For  a  few  months  they 
spread  terror  over  the  N.  E.  of  France.  The 
nobles  at  last  marched  in  force  against  them. 
Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  took  their 
chief  prisoner,  and  had  him  crowned  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  tripod,   and  then  beheaded.    A  few 
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weeks  later  the  Captal  de  Bnch  and  Gaston 
Ph6bus,  count  of  Fois,  slaughtered  7,000  of 
these  rebels  in  the  vicinity  of  Meaux,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  this  short  war  of  devastation.  The 
Jacques  derived  their  name  either  from  the  jack- 
et they  wore,  or  more  probably  from  the  term 
Jacques  Bonhomme,  by  which  the  peasants  were 
scornfully  designated. 

JADE  NEPHRITE,  a  mineral  of  variable 
composition,  chiefly  consisting  of  silica,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime,  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  for 
which  it  is  adapted  by  its  close  compact  tex- 
ture and  susceptibility  of  taking  an  agreeable 
polish.  It  is  tough,  translucent,  of  about  the 
hardness  of  quartz,  specific  gravity  3,  and  of 
bluish,  light  green,  or  flesh  color.  It  fuses  with 
great  difficulty  into  a  white  enamel.  It  is  found 
with  the  metamorphic  slates  and  limestones. 

JAEN,  a  Spanish  province,  included  in  the 
territorial  division  of  Andalusia,  bounded  N.  by 
New  Castile,  S.  by  Granada,  E.  by  Murcia  and 
Granada,  andW.  by  Cordova;  area  about  4,500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  361,190.  Its  N.  part  is 
entirely  filled  with  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena.  The  central  part  is  an  irregular  valley, 
in  which  several  rivers  and  many  streams  unite 
to  form  the  Guadalquivir.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
but  little  cultivated.  The  province  produces 
grain,  wine,  fruits,  oil,  honey,  and  various  min- 
erals, and  abounds  in  cattle  and  fine  horses ;  silk- 
worms are  bred  there.  The  trade,  however,  is 
not  extensive. — Jaen,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  is  a  fortified  city  on  the  river  Jaen,  37 
m.  from  Granada;  pop.  18,054.  The  principal 
cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque 
which  was  demolished  in  1492.  A  new  plaza  de 
toros  was  built  in  1847.  Jaen  has  been  a  bishop- 
ric since  the  13th  century,  when  the  Moors  were 
expelled  from  the  city.  The  place  is  poor  not- 
withstanding its  fertile  environs.  In  1808  the 
city  was  sacked  by  the  French. 

JAFFA,  or  Yaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  a  Sy- 
rian town  in  the  Turkish  eyalet  of  Damascus, 
33  m.  from  Jerusalem;  pop.  about  5,000,  of 
whom  1,000  are  Christians,  150  Jews,  and  the 
rest  Turks.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
little  rounded  hill,  dipping  on  the  W.  into  the 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  surrounded  on 
the  land  side  by  orchards ;  the  oranges  are 
the  finest  of  Syria.  The  town,  which  looks  well 
from  a  distance,  is  a  labyrinth  of  blind  alleys 
and  dilapidated  lanes  and  streets.  The  French 
steamers  to  and  from  Alexandria  and  Constan- 
tinople have  called  at  Jaffa  since  1858.  The 
so  called  harbor  consists  of  a  strip  of  water  40 
to  50  feet  wide  and  from  5  to  10  deep,  which 
affords  a  little  shelter  to  open  boats,  but  is  al- 
most useless  for  commerce.  There  are  several 
mosques  and  convents,  and  the  town  still  retains 
some  of  its  ancient  fortifications.  It  is  now 
however  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  landing  place 
of  European  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
— Tradition  gives  to  Jaffa  an  antediluvian  exist- 
ence. Among  the  maritime  towns  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  we  find  the  name  of  Japho.  It 
was  the  port  at  which  the  cedar  and  pine  from 


Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon were  landed.  Jonah  embarked  thence  for 
Tarshish.  Peter  the  apostle  resided  in  the  house 
of  "Simon  the  tanner."  The  town  suffered 
much  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  and  during 
the  Roman  wars,  when,  having  become  a  recep- 
tacle for  pirates,  it  was  burned  by  Cestius  and 
8,000  of  the  inhabitants  slain.  It  was  an  impor- 
tant station  during  the  crusades,  and  was  finally 
taken  by  the  Mohammedans  from  the  Christians 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Taken  by  Na- 
poleon in  1799,  when  a  large  part  of  the  garrison 
were  massacred  at  his  command,  the  French  suf- 
fered terribly  there  from  an  attack  of  the  plague. 
Conquered  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1832,  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Turks  in  1840. 

JAG1ELLO,  or  Jagkllo,  a  prince  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  founder  of  a  dynasty  in  Poland  called 
after  him,  which  reigned  from  1386  to  1572. 
(See  Ladislas  II..  and  Poland.) 

JAGUAR  (felis  onca,  Linn.),  the  largest  of 
the  American  carnivora;  from  its  size,  strength, 
and  ferocity,  it  is  often  called  the  South  Ameri- 
can tiger.  It  inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of 
America  from  Paraguay  as  far  north  as  Red 
river  in  Louisiana ;  it  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  cougar,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  tiger. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  size  and 
markings,  the  height  at  the  shoulder  ranging 
from  2|  to  2J  feet,  and  the  ground  color  from 
brownish  to  ashy  yellow ;  the  sides  are  marked 
with  open  circles  of  black,  enclosing  a  light 
area  with  one  or  more  dark  spots;  these  mark- 
ings, however,  vary  much  in  different  animals, 
and  even  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  animal ; 
there  are  no  distinct  stripes,  and  the  lower  parts 
are  white ;  the  tail  reaches  the  ground,  being 
shorter  than  in  the  leopard  and  panther.  The 
jaguar  lives  solitary  in  thick  forests,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  large  rivers,  but  is  oc- 
casionally driven  by  hunger  into  the  cultivated 
districts;  it  is  an  excellent  climber  and  swim- 
mer, preying  upon  living  animals  and  fish  ;  its 
strength  is  such  that  it  kills  and  drags  off  an 
ox  or  a  horse  with  ease;  its  favorite  mode  of 
attack  is  to  leap  upon  the  victim's  back,  and  by 
placing  one  paw  on  the  head  and  the  other  on 
the  muzzle  to  break  the  neck  by  a  single  effort; 
it  is  said  to  stand  in  shallow  water  and  throw 
out  fish  on  the  shore  with  its  paws;  according 
to  Humboldt  it  is  very  fond  of  turtles,  digging 
up  the  eggs,  devouring  the  young,  and  clearing 
out  the  flesh  of  the  larger  specimens  with  great 
skill ;  it  rarely  attacks  man  unless  pursued  or 
pressed  by  hunger,  and  then  is  very  formidable. 
Jaguars  are  now  comparatively  rare,  but  Hum- 
boldt states  in  his  "Personal  Narrative"  that 
2,000  skins  were  exported  annually  from  Buenos 
Ayres  alone,  in  Avhich  vicinity  their  depreda- 
tions were  formerly  very  extensive ;  their  skins 
are  handsome,  and  are  esteemed  for  robes.  It 
is  occasionally  seen  in  menageries,  and,  when 
taken  young,  is  susceptible  of  partial  subjection. 

JAI1N,  Frieoricii  Ludwig,  a  German  man 
of  letters,  politician,  and  professor  of  gymnas- 
tics, born  in  Lanz,  Brandenburg,  Aug.  11, 1778, 
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died  in  Freiburg,  Baden,  Oct.  15,  1832.  At 
the  universities  of  Halle,  Gottingen,  Jena,  &c, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  vast  and  varied 
learning.  Few  surpassed  him  in  the  earnestness 
of  his  patriotism  ;  it  is  said  that  on  hearing  of 
the  battle  of  Jena  his  hair  turned  white  in  one 
night.  In  1809  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
became  teacher  in  1S10  at  the  Kolnisches  gym- 
nasium, and  published  his  Deutsches  Volksthum, 
in  the  style  of  his  friend  Fichte's  appeal  An  die 
deutsche  Nation.  He  established  gymnasia  for 
physical  exercises,  where  young  men  were  pre- 
pared in  every  way  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  war. 
These  gymnasia  spread  over  Germany.  From 
them  is  derived  the  Turnkunst  or  system  of 
physical  culture  which  has  of  late  years  become 
so  well  known  in  America.  In  1813,  during 
the  war,  Jahn  received  from  Frederic  William 
HI.  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers, 
with  which  he  entered  Paris.  After  the  peace 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  distinguished  for  bold  original- 
ity, and  continued  to  labor  for  his  gymnasia, 
which  were  for  a  time  encouraged  by  govern- 
ment. But  as  it  was  soon  found  that  he  still 
aimed  at  establishing  a  united  Germany,  and 
that  his  gymnasia  or  Turner  schools  were  politi- 
cal and  liberal  clubs,  they  were  all  closed  in  1819, 
and  Jahn  himself  was  successively  imprisoned  in 
Spandau,  Kustrin,  and  Colberg.  Liberated  after 
5  years'  confinement,  he  went  to  Freiburg,  where 
he  became  professor,  and  remained  for  many 
years.  While  there  he  received  an  invitation  to 
become  professor  of  German  literature  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  which  he  declined,  saying  that 
"deer  and  hares  love  to  live  where  they  are 
most  hunted."  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of 
the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

JAHN",  Johank,  a  German  ecclesiastic  and 
orientalist,  born  in  Taswitz,  Moravia,  June  18, 
1750,  died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  16,  1S16.  From  his 
youth  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  east- 
ern languages.  Having  removed  to  Vienna,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatic  theology 
and  of  oriental  literature  in  the  imperial  univer- 
sity of  that  city.  In  1806  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  professorship  on  account  of  his  heter- 
odox opinions,  and  was  appointed  canon  of  the 
metropolitan  church  of  St.  Stephen.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  philological  and  theologi- 
cal works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  his 
Chaldean,  Arabic,  Syrian,  and  Hebrew  gram- 
mars ;  his  Introductio  in  Libros  Sacros  Yeteris 
Testamenti  (translated  by  Drs.  Turner  and 
Whittingham,  New  York,  1827);  and  his  Bib- 
lisehe  Archdologie  (translated  by  Prof.  Upham, 
Andover.  1839). 

JAITIQHE,  a  town  of  Honduras,  situated 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Yojoa,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Santa  Barbara ;  pop.  about  2,000. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  last  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Spanish  and  republican 
forces  in  the  contest  for  the  independence  of 
Central  America. 

JAKOB,  Lttdwig  Heixeich  von,  a  German 
writer  on  philosophy  and  political  economy, 


born  in  Wettyi,  Feb.  26,  1759,  died  in  Lauch- 
stadt,  July  22,  1827.  In  1780  he  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in  Halle.  He  was 
very  popular  as  a  lecturer  on  metaphysics,  but 
after  1800  turned  his  attention  especially  to 
political  economy.  When  the  university  of 
Halle  was  broken  up  by  Napoleon,  he  went  to 
Kharkov  in  Russia  as  professor  of  political  sci- 
ences. He  distinguished  himself  as  member  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  suggest  reforms  in  the 
finances  of  the  empire,  and  received  various  to- 
kens of  the  regard  of  Alexander  I.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  chief  of  the  revision  of  the  crim- 
inal laws,  and  received  a  place  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance.  In  1S16  he  returned  to  Halle 
as  professor  of  political  science.  A  4th  edition 
of  his  G-rundriss  der  allgemeinen  Logik  appeared 
in  1800;  of  his  Grundrlss  der  Erfahrungssee- 
lenlehre  in  1S10 ;  and  a  3d  edition  of  his  Lehr- 
buck  der  Nationalokonomie  in  1S25.  Prof.  Ja- 
kob was  the  father  of  "  Talvj,"  the  wife  of  Prof. 
Edward  Robinson,  of  New  York. 

JALAP,  the  root  of  the  plant  first  described 
by  Nuttall  in  the  M  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,"  Jan.  1S30,  under  the  name  of  ipomoea 
Jalapa,  the  specific  name  having  reference  to  the 
city  of  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  near  which  the  plant 
grows  wild.  In  1827  Dr.  John  R.  Coxe  of  Phila- 
delphia obtained  from  Mexico  a  perfect  flower- 
ing specimen,  and  from  this  the  description 
was  made  by  Nuttall.  The  Edinburgh  college 
adopted  the  name  i".  purga,  given  to  the  plant 
by  Hayne  ;  but  in  1847  Dr.  J.  H.  Balfour  showed 
that  it  should  properly  be  referred  to  the  genus 
exogoniurnoi  Choisy;  and  the  name  E.  purga 
is  adopted  by  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  convol- 
vulaeece,  and  in  its  botanical  relations  and  medi- 
cinal properties  it  is  closely  allied  to  convolvulus 
scammonia.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  annual 
stems  and  tuberous  perennial  roots.  The  leaves 
are  smooth  and  heart-shaped,  supported  upon 
long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
lilac  purple  color,  2  and  sometimes  3  being  sup- 
ported upon  a  single  peduncle.  The  corolla  is 
funnel  form;  the  stamens  are  5,  with  oblong, 
white,  somewhat  exserted  anthers,  a  peculiarity 
of  the  genus  exogonium.  Its  habitat  is  in  the 
elevated  districts  of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz, 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
roots  furnish  the  medicine  called  jalap.  When 
fresh  they  resemble  pears  in  form  and  size,  are 
grayish  white  and  fleshy  within,  and  externally 
brown  and  covered  with  a  thin  epidermis. 
When  dried,  if  of  good  quality,  they  are  heavy, 
solid,  hard,  and  brittle,  of  deep  yellowish  gray 
within,  and  exhibiting  a  resinous  fracture.  The 
larger  roots  are  marked  with  incisions  made 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  drying ;  and 
some  are  divided  into  slices.  These,  when  of 
friable  texture  and  white  within,  are  of  inferior 
quality.  Some  roots  are  much  worm-eaten ; 
but  the  worms  leave  untouched  the  resinous 
portion  in  which  the  active  medicinal  properties 
of  the  root  chiefly  reside.  These  roots,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  strength,  are  preferred  in 
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the  preparation  of  extracts  rather  than  of  the 
powder,  in  which  form  the  drug  is  more  gen- 
erally employed.  The  resin  may  be  separated 
from  the  other  ingredients  by  adding  water  to 
the  alcoholic  tincture  ;  it  falls  as  a  precipitate, 
and  after  being  washed  with  warm  water  and 
then  redissolved  with  alcohol  may  be  recovered 
by  evaporation.  It  may  be  separated  into  two 
forts,  one  hard  and  insoluble  in  ether,  the  other 
soft  and  soluhle.  The  former,  constituting  much 
the  largest  portion,  is  the  substance  called  by 
Meyer  rhodeoretine,  and  by  Buchner  jalapine. 
In  the  dose  of  3  or  4  grains  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
purge.  The  proportion  in  which  it  is  found  in 
jalap  varies  greatly  in  different  specimens. 
The  most  complete  analysis  of  the  root  is  that 
by  Gerber,  given  in  Gmelin's  Handbuch  der 
Chemie,  as  follows :  hard  resin,  7.8 ;  soft  resin, 
3.2;  slightly  acrid  extractive,  17.9;  gummy  ex- 
tractive, 14.4;  coloring  matter,  8.2;  uncrystal- 
lizable  sugar,  1.9;  gum  with  some  salts,  15.6; 
bassorin,  3.2 ;  vegetable  albumen,  3.9 ;  starch, 
C  ;  water,  4.8 ;  malic  acid,  and  malates  of  pot- 
ash and  lime-,  2.4 ;  chlorides  of  calcium  and  po- 
tassium, 1.4;  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  lime, 
1.7;  carbonate  (?)  of  lime,  3;  loss,  4.6;  total, 
100.  The  active  properties  of  jalap  are  taken 
up  in  part  by  water,  in  part  by  alcohol,  and 
wholly  by  diluted  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  ex- 
tract is  usually  called  resin  of  jalap,  and  acts  as 
a  powerful  purgative;  the  aqueous  extract  pos- 
sesses the  same  quality  in  a  less  degree.  From 
its  action  as  a  hydragogue  the  drug  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  and  is  com- 
monly combined,  when  thus  exhibited,  with 
bitartrate  of  potassa.  In  the  form  of  a  powder 
and  mixed  with  calomel,  it  has  been  a  popular 
prescription  in  the  United  States  in  bilious  fever 
and  congestion  of  the  liver,  the  usual  dose  being 
about  10  grains  of  each,  though  in  the  southern 
6tates  often  double  this  quantity.  The  exporta- 
tion of  jalap  from  Vera  Cruz  is  stated  to  amount 
to  200,000  lbs.  annually.  The  great  demand  for 
the  article  has  led  to  its  being  intermixed  in 
Mexico  with  an  inferior  root,  that  of  the  ipomcea 
Orizabensis,  sometimes  known  as  the  male  jalap, 
and  also  as  fusiform  and  as  wroody  jalap.  It  is 
further  adulterated  by  the  drug  grinders  by  ad- 
mixture of  woody  substances;  and  in  England 
it  has  been  found  that  guaiacum  shavings  have 
been  largely  employed  for  this  purpose  in  equal 
quantities  with  the  true  jalap. 

JALAPA,  or  Xalapa,  a  city  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  60  m. 
W.  N.  W.  from  the  city  of  that  name ;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain at  a  height  of  4,335  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico.  It  once 
had  a  large  trade,  which  has  now  declined.  Its 
general  appearance  is  pleasing,  but  the  streets 
are  steep  and  crooked.  There  is  a  large  Fran- 
ciscan convent  here,  and  a  church  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cortes.  In  the  neighborhood 
there  are  one  or  two  cotton  factories  directed 
by  English  and  Americans,  in  which  Indian  or 
mestiza  girls  are  employed.    Jalap  grows  wild 


around  Jalapa,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
place.  The  city  enjoys  a  healthy  climate,  and 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids. 

JALISCO,  Xalisco,  or  Guadalajara,  a  state 
of  the  Mexican  confederation,  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  coast,  between  lat.  18°  45' 
and  24°  N".  and  long.  101°  15'  and  106°  15'  W.; 
area,  48,591  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  774,461.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  and 
drained  by  the  river  Carmichan  and  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago.  Lake  Chapala,  which 
covers  an  area  of  about  1,300  sq.  m.,  lies  chiefly 
in  this  state,  on  the  S.  E.  frontier.  The  soil  is 
uniformly  fertile,  the  districts  near  the  coast  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  but  for  an 
unhealthy  climate  Jalisco  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  regions  of  Mexieo.     Capital,  Guadalajara. 

JAMAICA  (Indian,  "  isle  of  springs"),  a  Brit- 
ish West  Indian  island  and  colony,  lying  off  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  between  the  Caribbean  sea 
and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  lat.  17°  40' 
and  18°  30'  N.  and  long.  76°  10'  and  78°  30\ 
It  is  80  m.  S.  from  Cuba,  90  m.  W.  from  Hayti, 
and  500  m.  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  160  m.,  its  greatest 
breadth  50  m.,  and  its  area  about  6,400  sq.  m. 
The  population  of  the  island  in  1844,  when  the 
last  census  was  taken,  was  377,433,  of  whom 
15,776  were  white,  293,128  black,  and  68,529 
mulattoes,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  people  of  color.  In 
1849  the  population  was  estimated  by  Gov.  Grey 
at  400,000.  Between  1840  and  1856  about  18,- 
000  coolies  and  other  emigrants  were  brought 
to  the  island,  while  in  1850  and  1851  nearly  40,- 
000  people  died  of  cholera  and  small  pox.  The 
shape  of  the  island  is  a  long  oval.  Through  its 
length  runs  a  high  range  called  the  Blue  moun- 
tains, intersected  by  cross  ridges.  The  highest 
points  are  Blue  Mountain  peak,  7,770  feet ;  Port- 
land Gap  ridge,  6,501  feet;  Portland  gap,  5,640 
feet;  and  St.  Catharine's  peak,  4,970.  According 
to  some  authorities,  the  3  highest  peaks  are  re- 
spectively 8,184,  7,656,  and  7,576  feet  above  the 
sea.  More  than  200  streams  flow  from  these 
mountains  to  the  sea,  the  largest  of  which,  Black 
river,  is  navigable  for  small  craft  about  30  m.  The 
other  principal  streams  are  Salt  river,  the  Caba- 
rita,  the  Yallahs,  the  Cobre,  and  the  Rio  Minho 
on  the  S.  side,  the  Martha  Brae,  the  White  river, 
Spanish  river,  Rio  Grande,  and  Wag  Water  on 
the  N.  side.  The  sea  coast  of  Jamaica  is  well  sup- 
plied with  harbors,  there  being  nearly  50  which 
afford  tolerable  anchorage,  while  16  of  them  are 
secure  against  storms  from  every  quarter.  The 
principal  ports  are  Port  Morant,  Kingston,  Old 
Harbor,  Green  Island,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's 
Bay,  Falmouth,  Port  Maria,  and  Port  Antonio. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world  for  the  production  of  sugar,  coffee, 
pimento,  and  ginger.  The  principal  minerals 
are  argillaceous  dark  purple  schist,  gneiss,  stea- 
tite, serpentine,  sienites,  white  freestone,  quartz, 
limestone,  and  marble.  The  principal  metal  is 
lead,  and  more  recently  copper,  silver,  zinc, 
antimony,  iron,  manganese,  and  some  gold  and 
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coal  have  been  found.  The  vegetable  productions 
comprise  a  great  variety  of  forest  trees,  the  most 
useful  of  which  are  the  rosewood,  satiuwood,  ma- 
hogany, lignum  vitas,  lancewood,  logwood,  ebo- 
ny, fustic,  cedar,  pimento,  mango,  papaw,  the 
palmetto  royal,  the  cocoanut,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  palm.  Yacca  and  other  furniture  woods 
are  very  plentiful.  The  low  grounds  yield  abun- 
dantly the  sugar  cane,  cacao,  plantain,  banana, 
yam,  cassava,  okra,  ginger,  arrowroot,  sweet  po- 
tato, maize,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  Coffee  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  English  vegetables  are  rais- 
ed on  the  high  lands  of  the  interior.  The  fruits 
of  temperate  climates  are  not  cultivated  much, 
except  the  grape  and  apple;  but  the  pineapple, 
orange,  shaddock,  pomegranate,  fig,  granadilla, 
sapodilla,  star-apple,  sweet  lemon,   and  many 


other  fruits  grow  plentifully  in  great  perfection. 
Cattle  are  very  numerous,  and  oxen  are  much 
used  for  draught  and  for  the  plough.  Mules,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  goats  abound ;  some  of  the  sheep  have 
long  hair  instead  of  wool.  All  kinds  of  poultry 
are  abundant,  except  geese  and  the  common  Eng- 
lish duck.  The  only  wild  animals,  beside  rats 
and  mice,  are  the  wild  hog  and  the  cariacou,  a 
kind  of  deer.  Snakes  are  numerous,  but  none 
are  venomous.  The  land  crab  and  the  iguana,  a 
large  lizard,  are  used  as  food.  The  seas  and  riv- 
ers swarm  with  fish,  and  the  alligator  is  found  in 
the  rivers. — The  principal  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants is  agriculture,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  island  depends  entirely  on  the  products  of 
the  soil.  The  following  official  tables  are  con- 
densed from  the  "  Jamaica  Almanac"  for  1859  : 


Principal  Imports  and  Exports  op  Jamaica,  for  the  years  ending  Oct.  10,  1S52  to  1S5T. 


Imports. 


Flour barrels 

Corn  meal " 

Bread  and  biscuits cwt. 

Eice lbs. 

Corn bushels 

Wheat " 

Beef barrels 

Pork " 

Butter firkins 

Lard " 

Salmon,  pickled barrels 

Smoked  herrings boxes 

Mackerel barrels 

Herrings " 

Codfish quintals 

Brandy gallons 

Gin " 

Ale  and  beer tuns 

Wines tuns 

Cheese cwt. 

Refined  sugar lbs. 

Tea " 

Candles,  sperm boxes 

"         composition " 

"         tallow " 

Soap " 

Oils gallons 

Salt cwt. 

Tobacco,  manufactured lbs. 

leaf » 

Bricks No. 

Coals tons 

Cattle No. 

Sheep  and  Goats " 

Red  oak  staves " 

White  oak  staves  and  heading " 

Pitch  pine  lumber feet 

White  pine  lumber " 

Cypress  shingles No. 

Cedar  shingles " 

Wood  hoops " 

Amount  of  ad  valorem  duty 

Tonnage,  British 

"        Foreign 

Exports. 
Sugar hhds. 

"     tierces 

"      barrels 

Knm punch. 

"    hhds. 

"    quarter  casks 

Coffee lbs. 

Pimento " 

Ginger " 

Arrowroot " 

Logwood tons 

Fustic " 

Lancewood  spars No. 

Mahogany  and  other  woods feet 

Beeswax lbs. 

Honey gallons 

Cocoanuts No. 

Cotton lbs. 


97,326 

17.86S 

6,017} 

2,347,302 

76,566 

7,321 

2,745 

7,172 

12,303 

8,877 

1,034 

3,S09 

18,073 

23,174 

104,393 

34,430 

4,804 

757 

267 

1,670} 

94.509 

15,864 

91 

3,670 

11,831 

37,632 

116.241 

20,925 

192,651 

171.S72 

440,000 

3S,716 

2,655 

191 

623,068 

7S3,294 

S47,127 

2,261,466 

2,057,849 

3,905,853 

7S5,415 

£6,1S9  12  11 

90,652 

56,980 

31,447 

2,878 

8,055 

15,436 

260 

894 

7,127,6S0 

5,438,803 

904,873 

196,009 

4,103 

852 

3,471 

41,721 

27,423 

2,253 

45S,662 

18,675 


123,810 

25,413 

3,350} 

5,309,417 

61,679 

9,7S3 

4,113 

17,9S9 

10,834 

8,725 

1,123 

4,531 

6,072 

29,189 

87,471) 

81,255 

41,904 

612 

825 

1,291} 

137,602 

23.540 

'242 

2,423 

11,226 

80,436 

101,940 

29,773 

421,153 

701,440 

290,625 

42,026 

734 

60 

632,293 

303,099 

1,044,801 

2,943,445 

1,833,850 

3,607,8  -0 

502,095 

£4,970  17  10 

61.5S4 

41,016 

25,752 

3,214 

3.oS7 

10,381 

166 

152 

5,037.602 

4,639,105 

575,415 

146,  'S3 

3,754 

365 

3,078 

53,183 

38,954 

2,234 

304,235 

2,966 


53,015 

8,914 

2,S86 

2,293,916 

40,957 

4,901 

1,4S7 

7,660 

11,797 

5,708 

770 

2,857 

7,185 

82.76S 

89,512 

14,233 

8,271 

641 

150 

S04 

102,008 

5,S97 

33 

2,371 

7,090 

39,971 

106,009 

30,353 

143.708 

127,465 

348,070 

24,933 

942 

39 

458,S74 

400,531 

821,305 

2,690,S42 

551,590 

2,488,300 

630,865 

£17,856  0  7 

46,8S9 

21,737 

29,644 

3,738 

4,789 

18,397 

342 

103 

5,990,672 

5,1(12,728 

710,H86 

97,451 

6,719 

898 

10,9Sn 

90,730 

64,6S3 

7,423 

415.391 

4,200 


1855. 


1851. 


56,541 

9,366 

4,652 

2,398,123 

38,059 

12,273 

2,831 

10,257 

6,605 

6,521 

903 

5,509 

16,642 

33,128 

85,863 

11,893 

3,228 

537 

257 

1,032 

83,337 

12,591 

295 

8,500 

10,258 

50,534 

107,126 

35,653 

237,080 

181,770 

254,905 

20,779 

151 

8 

696,877 

485,534 

740,657 

3,507,424 

1,000,690 

3.904,6D5 

493,165 

£44,392  15  9 

59,5S5 

29,158 

25,725 

3,960 

2,313 

19,421 

334 

131 

5,657,103 

7,662,5S0 

579,796 

87,990 

10,235 

1,310 

4,246 

123,670 

81,536 

6,4S7 

631,909 

2S0 


60,051 

16,206 

2,356} 

2,673,773 

34,401 

13,725 

3,592 

11,039 

10,6S2 

5,059 

457 

3,214 

18,705 

44,264 

70,574 

18,176 

8,679 

693 

127 

918 

31,9S9 

13,294 

59 

2,811 

9,819 

29,042 

84,156 

29,027 

223,735 

156,625 

400,023 

27,615 

2S0 

22 

313,363 

719,250 

490,858 

8,022,026 

1,148,607 

2,558,110 

4S5.750 


22,846 

4,118 

8,036 

14,431 

73 

47 

3.328,147 

6,S43.622 

348,663 

85.S28 

1S.524 

1,236 

4,553 

69,381 

60.6S9 

6,932 

54S,175 

4.900 


82,6S7 

17,901 

3,723 

8,555,717 

29,969 

14,126 

1,738 

7,211 

7,532 

5,571 

693 

5,744 

8,580 

29,975 

S9.901 

16.948 

15,347 

651 

85 

904 

60,397 

10,485 

85 

2,703 

9,811 

37,555 

79,674 

53,821 

253,S21 

158,321 

402,961 

26.703 

1,054 

89 

256,332 

416,253 

650,653 

2,605,556 

1,573,270 

8,886,460 

572,170 


26,555 

9,573 

6,846 

15,933 

115 

25 

7,095,623 

8,719,748 

3S1.157 

88,903 

24,582 

1,104 

7,S70 

115,469 

112,173 

13,054 

741,773 
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A  Tabular  Return  or  tiie  Staple  Exports  from  the  Island  or  Jamaica  tor  73  tears,  ending  Oct.  10, 1857. 


1772.... 

1773.... 

1774.... 

1775... 

1788.... 

17S9.... 

1790.... 

1791 

1793.... 

1794.... 

1795. . . . 

1796.... 

1797.... 

1798.... 

1799.... 

1600.... 

1801 

1802.... 

1803.... 

1804.... 

1805.... 

1806  ... 

1S07.... 

1808.... 

1809.... 

1810.... 

1811.... 

1812.... 

1813.... 

1814.... 

1815.... 

1816.... 

1817.... 

181S.... 

1819.... 

1820.... 

1821.... 

1822.... 

1823.... 

1824.... 

1825.... 

1826.... 

1827.... 

1828.... 

1829.... 

1830.... 

1831.... 

1832.... 

1833.... 

1834.... 

1835.... 

1836.... 

1837.... 

law.... 

1839.... 
1840.... 
1841.... 
1842.... 
184:?.... 
1844.... 
1845.... 
1846.... 
1847.... 
1S48.... 
1849.... 
1S50.... 
1851 .... 
1852.... 
1853.... 
1854.... 
1855.... 
1856.... 
1S57.... 


Sugar. 


Hhd.. 

76,109 

80,788 

75,781 

81,404 

89,340 

5*1,021 

91,131 

91,020 

82,138 

97,124 

95,362 

96,460 

85,109 

95,853 

110,646 

105,584 

130,056 

140,113 

115,494 

112,163 

150,352 

146,601 

135,203 

132,333 

114,630 

112,208 

138,292 

113,173 

104,55S 

109,153 

127,209 

100.3S2 

123,766 

121,758 

116,344 

122,922 

119.560 

94,515 

101,271 

106,009 

97,090 

106,712 

87,399 

101,575 

97,893 

100.205 

94,SS1 

93,6S6 

85,401 

84.756 

77,970 

67,094 

61,505 

69,613 

49.213 

33,060 

34,491 

50,295 

44,169 

34.444 

47,926 

36,223 

43,554 

42,212 

41,656 

36,030 

40,293 

34,414 

28,318 

32,730 

23.717 

25,970 

30,459 


85,194 

40,623 
33,421 
41,492 
28.746 
41,940 
33,013 
37,S41 
49.363 
46,837 
44,006 
42,003 
53,950 
58,7S0 
52,S11 
53,507 
44,850 
43,335 
55,098 
44.111 
45,004 
44,598 
54,321 
36,416 
48,776 
50,827 
45,333 
46,933 
47,870 
29,403 
36,244 
3S,760 
23,747 
37,662 
33.570 
38,235 
37,430 
35.025 
36,411 
33,085 
34,976 
32.111 
27,530 
20,536 
21,976 
25,380 
16,072 
11,472 
11,769 
16.566 
15,046 
11,631 
16,997 
14.395 
18,077 
20,194 
16.307 
15,591 
18,492 
15,00(1 
10.502 
13,596' 
19. 61 8 
14.470 
15.092 


Mo- 
laaaci. 


366 
461 
429 
471 
499 
699 
379 
230 
293 
446 
151 
208 
145 
242 
106 
354 
407 
253 
252 
167 
144 
614 
910 
894 
549 
204 
139 
66 
154 
230 
799 
755 
486 
300 
182 
173 
149 
18 
18 
51 
109 
177 
92 
15 
76 
22 
2 

"9 
40 
11 


Ginge 


1,063,600 

1,297,100 

1.996,320 

2,778,000 

3,621,260 

2,273,9S0 

1,353,460 

652,320 

34,6S0 

260,980 

419,940 

769.4S0 

412,860 

460,660 

425,320 

894,400 

1,229,140 

47S,720 

803,640 

574,900 

579.360 

642,160 

946,540 

1,311,160 

1,824,020 

1,391,040 

943,160 

617,420 

524,520 

454,140 

527,700 

1,121,240 

2,015,260 

2,924,040 

2,464,300 

2,724,4S3 

2,070,660 

l,74S,S0O 

1,614,640 

2,355,500 

2,811,760 

2,976,420 

2.050.840 

2,020.280 

2,759.840 

2,567,640 

1,669,200 

1,400,800 

1,834,120 

2,008,300 

1,456,725 

1,993,600 

1,888,480 

1,462,000 

1,324,480 

1,320,340 

1,039,720 

799,276 

1,176,676 

994.878 

575,415 

710.0S6 

579,796 

843,668 

331.157 


1,968,560 
2,759,0S0 
2,626,380 
1,182,880 

411,240 
1,107,900 
2,570,640 
1,640,8S0 
1,806,720 
1,041,540 
1,941,060 
2,603,700 

940,080 
2,541,000 
2,401,330 

823,9S0 
4,465,200 
3,429,240 
2,763,720 
1,141.000 
1,925,640 
1,356,240 
3,43S,240 
3,518,S20 
2,068,320 
2,697.900 
3,09S,760 
1,666,740 
3,199,560 
2,336,460 
2,918,640 
4,104,540 
2,614.140 
2,065,920 
8,785,400 
8,762,780 
6,543,900 
5,560,620 
3,172,320 
4.024.S00 
8,423,100 
3,605.400 
7,2S4,G60 
5,654,340 
5,744,220 
2,70S,640 
3,812,760 
3,063,230 
8,595,380 
3,753,960 
3,546,720 
1,402,440 
7,181,220 
2,997,000 
2,800,140 
5,231,908 
7,042,020 
4,059,825 
4,439,697 
5,438,S03 
4,6^9,105 
5,102,723 
7,662,5S0 
6,848,622 
8.719.748 


Poundi. 

841,553 

779,303 

739,039 

493,981 

1,035,363 

1,492,232 

1,788,740 

2,299,874 

3,938,576 

4,901,549 

6,318,812 

7,263,539 

7,869,133 

7.894,306 

11,745,425 

11,116,474 

13,401,468 

17,961,923 

15,866,291 

22,063,980 

24,137,393 

29,298,036 

26,761,1  SS 

25,225,738 

85,258,668 

25,S2S,565 

17,460,008 

1S,481,986 

24,623,572 

34,045,5S5 

27,302,742 

17,2S9  393 

14,793,706 

25,329,456 

14,901,983 

22,127,444 

16,819,761 

19,773,912 

20,326,445 

27,677,239 

21.354,656 

20,352,836 

25,741,520 

22,216,7S0 

22,234,640 

22,256,950 

14,055,350 

19,815,010 

9,866,060 

17,725,731 

10,593,018 

13,440,053 

8,955,178 

13,551,795 

8.897,421 

7,279,670 

6,433,370 

7,048,914 

7,367,113 

7,148,775 

5.021,209 

6,047,150 

6.421,122 

5,684,941 

8,480,228 

127,255 

5,595,273 

7,127,6S0 

5,037,002 

5,990,672 

5,657,103 

3,328,147 

7.095,623 


August,  revolt  in  St.  Domingo. 

Largest  ginger  crop. 
Bourbon  cane  introduced. 


Largest  sugar  crop. 

March  25,  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

Storm  in  October. 

Largest  coffee  crop. 

Storm  in  October,  which  ravagod  Surry. 

[wall. 
Storm  in  October,  whioh  ravaged  Corn- 


Extreme  drought  this  year. 

[ry  in  the  "West  Indies. 
Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  relative  to  slave- 
Severe  drought  this  year. 


Largest  pimento  crop. 
Emancipation  act  passed. 
Seasons  favorable. 


Entire  emancipation,  August.  Toff. 

Seasons  favorable,  but  the  canes  not  taken 

Drought. 


Seasons  favorable. 

Drought.  [trade  act. 

Seasons  favorable.     Sir  Robert  Peel's  free 

Drought 

Favorable. 


Favorable  seasons. 
Seasons  favorable. 


Seasons  favorable. 


Cholera  in  1850-'51. 
Suffered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  cholera. 


In  1858  the  crops  were  small,  excepting  pimen- 
to, which  was  fair,  although  much  below  the 
quantity  of  1857.  The  season  of  1859  was  un- 
favorable for  all  crops,  but  that  of  1860  has  every 
appearance  of  yielding  large  crops.  The  prin- 
cipal banks  are  the  colonial  bank  and  the  bank 
of  Jamaica.  The  total  paper  circulation  of  all 
tho  banks  was,  in  1846,  £220,498 ;  1847,  £208,- 


372;  1848,  £172,784;  1849,  130,288;  1850, 
£145,276;  1851,  £139,933;  1852,  £125,741; 
1853,  £122,192  ;  1854,  £175,799.  There  are  6 
savings  banks,  one  of  which,  the  Hanover  sav- 
ings bank,  was  instituted  in  1856.  The  princi- 
pal copper  mining  companies  are  the  Clarendon, 
consolidated  ;  the  Wheel  Jamaica ;  the  Ellerslie 
and  Bardowie ;  and  the  Rio  Grande.   The  mines 
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of  the  latter  are  situated  in  the  mountains  near 
Port  Antonio,  in  the  Golden  Vale  district,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  5,000  acres.  There  are 
also  several  copper  mines  successfully  worked 
by  private  individuals.  There  are  various  manu- 
factories, including  tanneries  and  a  soap  manu- 
factory established  «ibout  1853.  Jamaica  has 
a  steam  communication  with  England  twice  a 
month.  The  steamers  leave  Southampton  on  the 
2d  and  17th  of  each  month,  and  reach  Kingston 
in  about  19  days.  They  leave  again  for  England 
on  the  27th  and  12th.  A  railway  from  Kings- 
ton to  Spanish  Town  was  opened  in  1845. — The 
climate  of  Jamaica  is  hot  in  the  lowlands,  where 
the  mercury  sometimes  rises  to  100°,  and  sel- 
dom falls  to  70° ;  in  the  habitable  part  of  the 
island  it  has  been  as  low  as  42°,  while  among 
the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  or  5,000 
feet,  the  average  range  is  from  55°  to  65°. 
Snow  is  never  seen,  though  ice  is  sometimes 
formed  on  the  highest  mountain  tops.  Thunder 
storms  are  very  frequent,  and  sometimes  do  much 
damage,  especially  in  the  autumn.  From  July 
to  October  is  the  season  of  hurricanes.  Parts 
of  the  island  are  very  unwholesome,  being  much 
subject  to  fever  and  ague;  but  to  those  who  live 
with  prudence  the  climate  is  considered  salubri- 
ous, especially  in  the  mountain  districts.  The 
yellow  fever  aud  the  cholera,  however,  are  very 
destructive,  the  former  coming  as  an  epidemic 
about  once  in  7  years. — Jamaica  is  divided  into 
the  3  counties  of  Surry,  Cornwall,  and  Middle- 
sex, which  are  subdivided  into  22  parishes.  The 
official  capital  is  Spanish  Town  or  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  a  town  of  7,000  inhabitants  on  the  river 
Cobre,  about  6  m.  from  the  sea.  Kingston,  the 
commercial  capital,  is  an  incorporated  city  with 
about  32,000  inhabitants.  Savannah  la  Mar, 
Falmouth,  and  Montego  Bay  are  the  other  chief 
towns.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Ja- 
maica consists  of  a  bishop  (the  Rt.  Rev.  Reginald 
Courtenay  in  1860),  whose  diocese  includes  Hon- 
duras and  the  Bahamas,  a  coadjutor  bishop,  4 
archdeacons,  22  rectors,  and  50  curates.  There 
are  beside  44  Baptist,  22  Methodist,  17  Pres- 
byterian, 16  Moravian,  and  10  Independent 
ministers.  The  Wesleyau  Jamacia  mission  in 
1858-9  had  67  places  of  worship;  the  United 
Brethren  (Moravian),  15  ; .  and  the  Baptists, 
78.  The  United  Methodist  free  churches  had 
50,000  members.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
a  fine  cathedral  and  10  churches  and  chapels, 
and  the  Jews  4  synagogues.  There  are  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  a  Hebrew,  aud  various  Protes- 
tant benevolent  societies,  and  6  hospitals.  The 
number  of  prisons  in  1856  was  12,  and  that 
of  prisoners  648.  A  new  general  penitentiary 
and  a  new  lunatic  asylum  have  been  since  estab- 
lished. Schools  are  maintained  by  the  religious 
denominations  and  by  public  and  private  en- 
dowment, in  which  21,584  children  receive  ed- 
ucation. Among  the  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  letters  and  arts  are,  the  St.  James's  society  of 
arts;  the  colonial  literary  and  reading  society 
at  Kingston,  established  in  1849  ;  the  St.  Catha- 
rine's literary  society  at  Spanish  Town,  estab- 


lished in  1852;  the  Jamaica  society  of  arts, 
established  in  1854,  and  called  since  1856  the 
royal  society  of  arts  of  Jamaica ;  the  Hanover 
society  of  industry,  established  in  1855 ;  and  the 
Trelawny  literary  society,  established  in  1856. 
The  number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
published  in  the  island  in  1859  was  9,  of  which 
5  are  at  Kingston.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  "Colonial  Standard,"  the  planters'  organ, 
and  the  "  Morning  Journal,"  the  government 
organ,  and  that  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
conducted  and  owned  by  blacks. — The  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica  consists  of  a  governor,  a  privy 
council,  a  legislative  council,  and  an  elective 
legislative  assembly.  The  governor  (in  1860, 
Charles  Henry  Darling)  is  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  receives  a  salary  of  £5,000,  £1,500 
being  paid  by  the  island,  and  the  remainder  by 
the  British  government.  The  privy  council  is 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  is  unlimited  in 
number.  The  legislative  council  of  17  mem- 
bers is  also  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor ; 
it  forms  the  upper  house  of  the  colonial  legis- 
lature. The  lower  house,  called  the  assembly, 
consists  of  47  members,  being  two  for  each  par- 
ish and  an  additional  one  for  the  towns  of  Span- 
ish Town,  Kingston,  and  Port  Royal.  Members 
to  be  eligible  must  pay  £10  taxes  annually.  The 
house  of  assembly  is  chosen  for  7  years,  but 
may  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the  governor 
at  any  time.  In  conjunction  with  the  legislative 
council,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  the  assembly  may  pass  laws  for  the 
colony,  which,  however,  must  not  be  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  England.  Since  1854  the 
assembly  has  been  deprived  of  the  right  to 
originate  grants  of  money  except  through  the 
executive  committee,  a  body  of  4  members 
chosen  by  the  governor  and  acting  in  some 
sort  as  his  ministers.  They  each  receive  a 
salary  of  £800  and  certain  allowances.  The 
parishes,  which  form  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  island  after  the  3  counties,  are  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  magistrate  appointed  for  life  by 
the  governor,  and  styled  the  custos  rotulorum. 
Under  him  is  a  body  called  the  vestry,  consisting 
of  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  aud  10  vestrymen.  The  judicial 
system  includes  a  chief  justice  with  a  salary 
of  £1,800,  and  3  assistant  justices  with  salaries 
of  £1,200  each  ;  they  form  the  supreme  court, 
which  holds  sittings  at  Spanish  Town  3  times 
a  year,  and  they  also  hold  circuit  courts  in  the 
4  circuits  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  Crim- 
inal cases  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  12,  who  must 
be  unanimous  to  bring  in  a  verdict;  in  special 
civil  cases  a  majority  of  5  out  of  7  is  sufficient. 
The  island  is  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  1.400 
men,  of  whom  about  S00  are  blacks  of  the  W.  I. 
regiments ;  they  are  paid  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. A  police  force  is  maintained  of  447 
men,  composed  almost  wholly  of  blacks  and 
mulattoes.  The  revenue  of  the  colony,  derived 
from  import  dues,  duties  on  rum,  stamps,  stocks, 
tonnage  fees,  and  a  land  tax,  in  the  year  ending 
Oct.  10, 1857, was  £268,955.    The  expenditures 
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in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £252,104.    The 
public  debt  of  the  island  has  increased  from 
£529,856  in  1847  to  £913,618  in  1857.— Jamaica 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  May  3,  1494,  dur- 
ing his  2d  voyage.    It  was  inhabited  by  a  gentle 
and  peaceful  race  of  Indians,  resembling  those 
of  Hayti  and  Cuba;  their  numbers  were  estimat- 
ed at  100,000.     In  1509  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  a  party  of  Spaniards  commanded  by  Don 
Juan  d'Esquirel,  who  treated  the  natives  with 
unusual  humanity  during  his  brief  command. 
His  successors  did  not  imitate  his  example,  for  it 
is  said  that  half  a  century  later  the  native  pop- 
ulation had  entirely  disappeared.   In  1580,  when 
Portugal  was  annexed  to  Spain  by  Philip  II.,  a 
considerable  colony  of  Portuguese  settled  in  the 
island.    In  1596  Jamaica  was  attacked  and  plun- 
dered by  an  English  admiral,  Sir  Anthony  Shir- 
ley, in  command  of  a  large  fleet ;  he  made,  how- 
ever, no  attempt  to  keep  possession.  For  nearly 
40  years  afterward  the  island  enjoyed  peace  and 
became  exceedingly  prosperous,  when  in  1635 
it  was  attacked  by  an  English  force  under  Col. 
Jackson,  who  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  battle 
at  Passage   Fort,  ravaged  the  whole  country, 
and  levied  heavy  contributions.     It  did  not  re- 
cover from  this  blow,  and  was  in  a  distressed 
and  feeble  condition,  when,  May  3,  1655,  it  was 
captured  by  a  British  expedition  under  Admirals 
Penn  and  Venables,  sent  out  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well.    Cromwell  made  great  exertions  to  colo- 
nize the  island  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
from  the  North  American  colonies ;  but  great 
troubles  were  occasioned  by  the  mortality  among 
the  settlers,  and  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Spaniards  and  their  negroes  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  the  mountains.     These  difficulties  were 
at  length  overcome  by  the  ability  and  energy  of 
the  governor,  Col.  D'Oyley.     A  large  Spanish 
expedition  from  Hayti  was  totally  defeated  at 
Rio  Nuevo,  May  8,  1658,  and  the  Spaniards 
finally  driven  from  the  island,  though  their  ne- 
groes remained  in  some  numbers  among  the 
mountains.     Shortly  after  the  restoration   of 
the  Stuarts  a  considerable  number  of  colonists 
came  from   England.      Negroes    from    Africa 
began  also  to  be  imported  in  large  numbers. 
About  the  same  time  Jamaica  became  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  buccaneers,  and  the  chief  town, 
Port  Royal,  grew  rich  from  the  profusion,  with 
which  the  pirates  squandered  there  the  rich 
booty  they  had  taken  on  the  seas.     In  1670  the 
island  was  formally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid.     The  buccaneers  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan, 
who  had  been  one  of  their  most  noted  leaders, 
and  who  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Jamai- 
ca in  1675.     In  1692  a  great  earthquake  de- 
stroyed the  rich  and  flourishing  town  of  Port 
Royal.     In  1694  a  powerful  French  fleet  from 
St.  Domingo  attacked  the  island,  but,  after  com- 
mitting great  devastation,  was  driven  off  by  the 
militia.     In  1722  a  hurricane  again  destroyed 
Port  Royal,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  but  was 
now  abandoned,  and  its  commerce  transferred 
to  Kingston.    In  1738  a  contest  which  had  ex- 


isted for  nearly  40  years  with  the  maroons  or 
runaway  negroes  in  the  mountains  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them 
and  Gov.  Trelawny.  In  1760  a  revolt  broke 
out  among  the  slaves,  which  was  for  a  time 
exceedingly  formidable,  and  was  repressed  and 
punished  with  severity.  In  1795  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  maroons  occasioned  much  loss  of 
life,  and  terminated  in  the  transportation  of 
600  of  them  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  1807  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  from  Africa  was  prohibited, 
the  number  in  the  island  being  323,827.  It  is 
computed  that  the  importations  from  Africa 
between  1700  and  1786  numbered  upward  of 
600,000.  In  1832  great  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  pervaded  the  island,  and  led  to 
violent  acts  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  against 
the  missionaries,  who  were  charged  with  incen- 
diary conduct.  The  slaves  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
were  subdued  with  difficulty.  On  May  14, 1833, 
the  English  government  passed  an  act  abolishing 
slavery,  which  however  did  not  fully  take  effect 
till  Aug.  1,  1838,  when  all  the  slaves  were  eman- 
cipated. A  compensation  for  the  slaves  was 
granted  by  the  British  government  to  the  own- 
ers, the  total  amount  of  which  in  Jamaica  was 
£6,161,927.  Since  that  period  the  history  of 
the  island  oflers  no  events  of  interest  except  par- 
liamentary struggles  between  the  assembly  and 
the  legislative  council  on  questions  of  finance. 
In  1840  a  plan  for  introducing  immigrants  into 
the  island  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
laboring  population  was  put  in  operation,  the 
result  of  which  thus  far  is  the  accession  of  about 
20,000  coolies  and  other  laborers. — The  princi- 
pal writers  who  treat  of  Jamaica  are :  Bryan 
Edwards,  "  History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies"  (5th  ed.,  5  vols.,  London,  1819) ; 
John  Bigelow,  "Jamaica  in  1850"  (New  York, 
1851);  Anthony  Trollope,  "The  West  Indies 
and  the  Spanish  Main"  (London,  1859). 

JAMALTICA,  a  collection  of  ruins  in  Hon- 
duras, 20.  m.  N.  from  the  city  of  Comayagua. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  rectangular  tumuli 
faced  with  stones,  and  ascended  by  flights  of 
steps,  supporting  the  remains  of  what  appear 
to  have  been  ancient  edifices.  The  principal 
tumulus  stands  on  a  broad  terrace  paved  with 
stones,  and  is  surrounded  by  smaller  mounds 
regularly  placed.  The  adjacent  valley  is  full  of 
remains,  and  many  vases  skilfully  wrought  and 
beautifully  painted,  beside  various  articles  of 
sculpture  well  executed,  are  frequently  found 
when  excavations  are  made. 

JAMES  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  3d  monarch 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  born  in  Dunfermline  in 
1394,  assassinated  in  Perth,  Feb.  21,  1437.  He 
was  the  son  of  Robert  III.  and  Annabella  Drunv 
mond.  On  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Rothsay,  he  became  heir  to  the  crown.  His 
education  was  intrusted  to  the  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's ;  but  in  1405  it  was  determined  to  send 
him  to  France,  and  on  his  way  there  the  ship  that 
conveyed  him  was  taken  by  an  English  man- 
of-war,  and  he  was  made  prisoner.  He  was 
detained  in  captivity,  chiefly  in  Windsor  castle, 
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19  years,  but  both  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
treated  him  well.  The  former  attended  to  his 
education  in  a  liberal  manner,  learning  being 
then  popular  with  the  English  nobility  ;  and  he 
attended  Henry  V.  in  his  French  campaigns. 
In  a  political  sense  James's  education  was  the 
consequence  of  circumstances,  and  he  could  not 
have  passed  his  youth  in  a  better  school  for  a 
monarch ;  but  he  was  detained  too  long  from 
his  kingdom  to  allow  of  his  abilities  and  knowl- 
edge proving  greatly  useful  to  his  subjects.  He 
showed  poetical  powers  of  no  mean  order,  and 
his  known  writings  are  yet  admired.  "  The 
King's  Quhair,"  or  "Book,"  was  written  while 
he  resided  in  England ;  and  he  was  too  actively 
engaged  as  a  king  after  his  return  to  Scotland 
to  devote  much  time  to  poetry.  Robert  III. 
dying  in  1406,  his  captive  son  was  proclaimed 
king,  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany,  was 
made  regent,  holding  the  office  until  his  death 
in  1419.  But  for  Albany's  intrigues  James 
would  have  been  sooner  restored  to  his  throne. 
Albany  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Murdoch,  who 
might  have  transferred  the  crown  to  his  branch 
of  the  Stuart  line  had  he  possessed  his  father's 
talents  and  unscrupulousness.  The  Scotch  were 
then  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  Henry  V. 
took  James  to  France  in  1419,  agreeing  tore- 
store  him  to  freedom  provided  he  should  pre- 
vail upon  those  of  his  subjects  who  were  in 
France  to  abstain  from  hostilities ;  but  the 
Scotch  refused  to  obey  a  king  who  was  in  du- 
rance. On  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  the  new 
government  of  England  resolved  to  give  James 
his  freedom,  on  condition  of  his  paying  £40,000 
as  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  in  England.  He 
married  Joanna  Beaufort,  granddaughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt  through  Catharine  Swynford,  and 
niece  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  He  reached  Edin- 
burgh in  the  spring  of  1424,  and  immediately 
commenced  that  vigorous  administration  which 
had  become  necessary  through  the  bad  govern- 
ment of  his  predecessors.  Many  important 
legislative  acts  were  adopted.  He  persecuted 
the  Lollards,  which  may  be  attributed  to  his 
Lancastrian  education.  He  proceeded  with 
energy  against  the  fierce  nobles,  whose  lawless 
conduct  demanded  punishment.  Albany  and 
two  of  his  sons,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  were 
executed ;  and  soon  after  other  executions  took 
place,  of  the  most  cruel  nature,  the  victims 
being  merely  retainers,  who  believed  they  were 
bound  to  obey  their  feudal  superiors.  The 
family  of  Albany  was  popular,  and  their  deaths 
made  the  king  unpopular.  James  I.  revived 
the  connection  of  his  kingdom  with  France, 
encouraged  the  clergy  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
nobility,  legislated  in  favor  of  trade,  labored  for 
the  restoration  of  order,  provided  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  maintained  the  dig- 
nity of  Scotland  against  the  designs  of  England. 
An  expedition  against  the  islemen  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  300  robbers  were  executed.  lie 
stripped  the  earl  of  March  of  his  earldom  and 
property,  which  alarmed  the  nobility.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  the  head  of 
vol.  ix. — 45 


which  was  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  was  ac- 
tuated partly  by  personal  and  partly  by  polit- 
ical motives.  The  talents  of  Graham  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  king's 
measures  ;  but  not  being  well  supported  by  his 
associates,  he  was  baffled,  imprisoned,  and  ban- 
ished, and  his  estates  were  seized.  In  the  high- 
lands, whither  he  had  fled,  he  formed  his  plans. 
His  only  associates  of  eminence  were  the  earl  of 
Athol  and  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Stewart, 
tlie  latter  being  the  king's  chamberlain.  Through 
the  assistance  of  Stewart,  Graham  obtained 
access  to  the  king's  apartments,  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Perth,  and  slew  him  with 
his  own  hands,  but  not  until  James  had  made  a 
heroic  resistance,  though  at  last  he  begged  his 
life  of  the  assassin. 

JAMES  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  only  son  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Joanna  Beaufort,  born  in 
1430,  killed  in  1460.  Being  but  a  child  when  he 
became  king,  his  mother  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  his  person  during  his  minority,  and 
the  earl  of  Douglas  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  The  government  was  really  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  William  Crichton,  who  had  been 
made  chancellor  by  James  I. ;  and  next  to  him 
in  consequence  was  Sir  Alexander  Livingston, 
another  of  the  late  king's  statesmen.  These 
two  were  rivals,  and  their  quarrels  added  to  the 
troubles  of  the  country.  Archibald  of  Douglas 
dying,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Earl  Wil- 
liam, an  arrogant  youth,  who  allowed  his  fol- 
lowers great  license;  and  he  and  his  brother 
David  were  put  to  death  by  Crichton's  orders. 
The  power  of  Crichton  and  Livingston  was 
finally  ended  through  the  successes  of  another 
earl  of  Douglas  in  1446,  the  king  having  as- 
sumed supreme  power  in  1444.  The  internal 
condition  of  the  country  was  very  bad,  through 
the  feuds  of  the  nobles;  but  Douglas,  who  was 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  upheld  its  dignity  in 
the  wars  with  England.  A  truce  for  9  years 
had  been  made  with  England,  but  in  1448  the 
English  entered  Scotland,  and  were  defeated  by 
Douglas,  whose  brother  Ormond  soon  after- 
ward won  the  battle  of  Sark.  The  truce  was 
then  renewed.  The  power  of  Douglas  was  now 
on  the  decline.  The  king,  whose  intellect  early 
matured,  was  jealous  of  him,  and,  aided  by 
Crichton  and  by  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  he  asserted  his  authority  with  extra- 
ordinary vigor,  punishing  many  of  the  nobles 
and  their  adherents.  In  1449  James  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres. 
Douglas  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  during 
his  absence  the  king  pursued  the  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  curtailment  of  his  power,  but  on 
his  return  he  received  marks  of  royal  favor.  He 
soon  left  the  court,  and  lived  as  an  independent 
sovereign  in  his  own  territories,  perpetrating 
many  acts  of  lawless  cruelty,  and  setting  the 
royal  authority  at  defiance.  Too  powerful  to 
be  encountered  openly,  Douglas  now  became  the 
object  of  conspiracy.  A  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected between  the  king  and  the  earl,  and  the 
latter  visited  Stirling  castle,  where,  in  spite  of 
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his  safe-conduct,  he  was  stabbed  by  James,  and 
then  slain  by  the  royal  attendants.  In  the 
wars  that  followed  this  deed  the  king  triumph- 
ed, though  not  without  encountering  great  re- 
sistance, and  the  main  brauch  of  the  Douglas 
family  was  destroyed.  The  king  sought  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people  in  various 
ways,  and  the  legislative  measures  of  his  reign 
were  often  as  liberal  as  the  character  of  the  age 
would  allow.  The  disputes  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  in  England  had  now  openly 
commenced,  and  they  affected  Scotland.  In  1459 
a  treaty  was  made  between  James  II.  and  Henry 
VI.,  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  support  the 
Lancastrians,  to  receive  in  return  portions  of  the 
north  of  England,  including  Durham  and  North- 
umberland. James  entered  England  in  1459, 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  his  army  com- 
mitted such  ravages  that  Henry  prevailed  upon 
him  to  withdraw.  In  1460  he  renewed  the 
war,  not  with  England,  but  with  the  Yorkists, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  frontier  fortress  of  Rox- 
burgh, which  the  English  had  held  since  the 
defeat  of  David  Bruce  at  Durham.  "While  the 
king  was  examining  a  battery,  one  of  the  guns 
burst,  and  a  fragment  of  it  struck  him  in  the 
groin,  causing  immediate  death.  This  event  oc- 
casioned great  grief,  and  the  soldiers,  listening 
to  the  appeal  of  his  widow,  persevered  in  the 
siege,  carried  Roxburgh  by  assault,  and  razed 
it  to  the  ground. 

JAMES  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  of  Mary  of  Gueldres,  born  in  1453, 
murdered  in  1488.  He  was  crowned  at  Kelso 
monastery,  and  as  his  mother  was  a  woman  of 
vigorous  capacity,  it  was  hoped  that  his  minor- 
ity would  not  prove  so  disastrous  as  that  of  his 
father  had  been  ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances 
overclouded  the  fair  beginning  of  this  reign,  and 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  periods 
in  Scotch  history.  The  triumph  of  the  Yorkists 
in  England  was  adverse  to  Scotch  interests,  as 
they  were  identified  with  those  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  Henry  VI.  and  his  family  took  ref- 
uge in  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Towton 
had  confirmed  Edward  IV.  in  possession  of  the 
English  crown.  Edward  showed  a  desire  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  Scotland,  but,  partly 
from  interest,  and  partly  from  unwillingness  to 
abandon  the  unfortunate,  the  Scotch  adhered  to 
the  Lancastrians.  The  English  king  then  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Ross  and  the 
lord  of  the  isles,  and  the  banished  Douglases,  by 
which  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Scotland 
was  resolved  upon.  Should  that  country  be  con- 
quered, all  of  it  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  was 
to  be  divided  between  Douglas,  Ross,  and  the 
lord  of  the  isles ;  and  Douglas  was  to  receive 
the  old  estates  of  his  house  in  the  south.  The 
lord  of  the  isles  was  to  become  Edward's  vassal. 
This  treaty  was  made  in  1462  ;  but  though  so 
formidable  in  its  terms,  it  led  to  nothing.  Ross 
alone  of  the  parties  to  it  acted.  He  called  him- 
self king  of  the  Hebrides,  and  committed  some 
depredations,  of  which  he  repented  immediately, 
and  then  was  assassinated.     The  Scotch  nobility 


were  now  divided  into  two  parties,  the  old  lords 
and  the  young  lords,  the  former  favoring  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  while  the  other  was  desirous 
of  peace  with  England,  which  implied  abandon- 
ment of  Henry  VI.     The  peace  party  triumph- 
ed, the  Scotch  covenanting  to  give  no  assistance 
to  Henry  or  his  party.     The  queen  mother  died 
in  1463.     The  family  of  Boyd  now  rose  to  pow- 
er, and  the  aristocratical  struggles  that  had  so 
often  proved  injurious  to  Scotland  were  renew- 
ed.    Bishop  Kennedy,  the  ablest  Scotch  states- 
man of  that  age,  and  who  had  long  been  in  the 
service  of  the  crown,  died  in  1466.     In  1469 
James  married  the  princess  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark, and  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  alli- 
ance was,  that  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands 
became    permanent    possessions    of   Scotland. 
The  Boyds  fell  the  same  year,  and  their  estates 
were  annexed  to  the  crown.     The  Hamilton 
family  rose  on  their  ruins.    James  III.  has  been 
represented  as  a  weak  and  vicious  monarch,  ad- 
dicted to  favoritism  of  the  worst  kind;  but  such 
he  was  not,  and  his  foreign  policy  and  internal 
legislation  show  that  he  had  high  capacity  and 
sound  views.     Domestic  peace  and  an  alliance 
with  England,  the  two  things  most  desirable  for 
Scotland,  were  his  aims.    For  some  time  after 
he  assumed  power  he  was  successful,  but  the 
aristocracy,  who  were  warlike  and  illiterate, 
hated  him  for  his  love  of  peace  and  fondness  for 
letters  and  art.     His  favorites  were  artists,  the 
chief  of  them  being  Cochrane,  an  architect,  but 
derisively  called  a  mason.     Artisans  of  all  kinds 
were  encouraged.     The  king's  brothers,  Albany 
and  Mar,  headed  the  aristocracy,  but  in  the  first 
instance  were  not  hostile  to  the  monarch ;  but 
Cochrane,  acting  upon  the  king's  superstition, 
caused  a  breach  between  him  and  his  brothers. 
Albany  fled  to  France,  and  Mar  lost  his  life,  but 
in  what  manner  is  not  precisely  known.  Troubles 
occurred  with  England,  and  Albany  joined  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  who  promised  to  make 
him  king  of  Scotland,  for  which  he  was  to  ren- 
der homage.     The  Scotch  aristocracy  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  assemblage  of  a  great  feudal  army 
against  the  English,  seizing  the  king  and  hia 
favorites,  and  hanging  the  latter  without  trial. 
Cochrane,  who  had  been  made  earl  of  Mar,  head- 
ed the  victims.     The  king  was  placed  in  Edin- 
burgh castle.     Albany  was  reconciled  to  the 
king,  and  became  lieutenant-general.    The  strug- 
gle between  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  was 
repeatedly  renewed,  the  former  being  often  suc- 
cessful, and  showing  much  wisdom  in  grappling 
with  the  evils  of  the  time.     The  aristocracy, 
fearful  of  the  final  result  of  the  contest,  prevail- 
ed upon  the  heir  apparent,  Prince  James,  then 
but  15  years  old,  to  join  them.     The  last  contest 
took  place  in  1488,  when  the  royal  party  was 
defeated   at  the   battle  of  Sauchie-burn,  near 
Bannockburn,  and  the  king  murdered  as  he  fled 
from  the  field. 

JAMES  IV..  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  of  Margaret  of  Denmark,  born  March 
17,  1472,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  Sept. 
9, 1513.     He  was  a  little  over  16  years  old  when 
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he  began  to  reign.  The  coronation  took  place  at 
Scone,  June  26, 1488.  His  government  was  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  that  Scotland  ever  knew. 
Unlike  his  predecessors,  he  determined  to  rule 
by  the  aid  of*  the  nobility,  and  not  to  seek  their 
humiliation.  This  policy  enabled  him  to  rule  as 
well  as  to  reign.  Attempts  at  insurrection  were 
put  down.  Aided  by  parliament,  the  king  car- 
ried many  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  concerning  trade  and  manufactures. 
When  he  found  his  power  firmly  established  he 
withdrew  his  favor  from  the  men  who  had  act- 
ed with  him  against  his  father.  Peace  was  made 
with  England.  The  encroachments  of  Rome 
were  restrained.  Justice  was  regularly  adminis- 
tered in  the  lowlands ;  and  the  king  determined 
that  the  highlands  should  be  made  subject  to 
law.  He  made  several  journeys  thither  and  to 
the  isles,  successfully  asserting  the  royal  author- 
ity. The  lord  of  the  isles  endeavored  to  re- 
sist, but  was  stripped  of  power  and  possessions. 
When  Perkin  Warbeck  appeared,  claiming  to  be 
the  2d  son  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  James 
supported  him,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  an 
original  party  to  the  plot  that  brought  him  upon 
the  stage.  Warbeck  visited  Scotland  in  1495, 
and  was  royally  received.  James  gave  him  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  for  a  wife,  the 
lady  being  a  near  relative  of  his  own.  He  in- 
vaded England,  but  this  was  injurious  to  War- 
beck's  plans,  because  of  the  hatred  felt  by  the 
English  forthe  Scotch.  The  latter  returnedhome, 
but  the  war  continued.  Henry  VII.  renewed  his 
offer  to  give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
James,  and  in  1497  Warbeck  left  Scotland,  when 
a  7  years'  truce  was  agreed  upon.  James  now 
proceeded  to  complete  his  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland.  Commerce  and  a  navy  re- 
ceived much  of  his  attention,  and  prospered. 
He  again  visited  the  north,  and  enforced  the 
law  in  the  highlands.  Learning  was  favored  by 
him,  and  literature  nourished.  In  deference  to 
the  views  of  the  nobility,  he  negotiated  a  mar- 
riage with  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  and 
on  Aug.  8,  1503,  they  were  wedded.  The  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Scotland  became  very 
close,  which  offended  Henry  VII.  Printing  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  in  150V,  by  Walter 
Chapman,  one  of  the  king's  servants.  After 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  English 
throne  troubles  between  the  two  countries  be- 
gan, which  ended  in  war  in  1513,  when  James 
invaded  England,  and  was  defeated  by  the  earl 
of  Surrey  at  Flodden,  Sept.  9.  The  loss  of  the 
battle  was  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  king,  who, 
from  exaggerated  notions  of  chivalry,  gave  up 
great  advantages  of  position,  for  which  he  paid 
with  his  life,  falling  on  the  field.  He  showed 
eminent  valor,  but  no  generalship. 

JAMES  V.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  born  in  Lin- 
lithgow, April  10,  1512,  died  in  Falkland,  Dec. 
13,  1542.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  his 
mother  became  regent.  His  minority  was  a 
period  of  great  trouble,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  his  mother,  the  rivalry  of  parties,  the  venal- 


ity and  violence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  English  to  obtain  ascendency.  In 
his  17th  year  he  escaped  from  the  Douglases, 
who  then  had  possession  of  his  person,  and  be- 
came king  in  fact,  giving  every  indication  that 
he  would  reign  wisely.  He  showed  as  much 
energy  as  his  father  had  displayed  in  repressing 
the  troubles  on  the  borders,  where  he  sent  sev- 
eral chiefs  to  the  gallows,  the  famous  John 
Armstrong  being  one  of  the  number.  A  rebel- 
lion in  the  Orkneys  was  promptly  quelled  ;  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Western  isles  were  induced  to 
submit  to  the  king's  authority  by  his  firm  but 
conciliatory  action.  Other  measures  to  pro- 
mote tranquillity  were  adopted ;  but  the  nobles 
had  become  lawless  and  licentious  to  an  incredi- 
ble degree  during  the  regency,  so  that  James 
met  with  great  difficulties  in  his  endeavors  to 
restore  peace  at  home,  and  some  of  their  leaders 
were  treated  with  severity,  the  king's  policy 
being  unlike  that  of  his  father  toward  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  clergy  were  much  esteemed  by 
him,  and  held  the  principal  offices  of  state,  facts 
of  not  a  little  consequence,  as  the  reformation 
was  then  going  forward,  and  Scotland  was  af- 
fected by  it.  The  college  of  justice  was  estab- 
lished in  1532,  supposed  to  have  been  modelled 
on  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  suggested  by  the 
advice  of  Gavin  Dunbar,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  had  been  the  king's  preceptor,  and  was  now 
chancellor.  Its  object  was  to  remove  the  means 
of  oppression  from  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
James  was  courted  by  foreign  powers.  Henry 
VIII.  wished  him  to  marry  his  daughter  Mary. 
Charles  V.  offered  him  his  sister,  the  late  queen  of 
Hungary,  or  his  niece,  a  princess  of  Denmark. 
Francis  I.  favored  the  English  alliance,  as  he  and 
Henry  were  at  that  time  friends.  Border  hostil- 
ities made  it  difficult  for  England  and  Scotland 
to  be  allies.  Henry  encouraged  Scotch  rebels, 
and  James  aided  the  disaffected  Irish.  In  1533, 
under  French  mediation,  a  truce  was  made, 
which  was  converted  into  a  treaty  of  peace  the 
next  year.  Henry  made  James  a  knight  of  the 
gaiter,  Francis  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  the  emperor  that  of  the  golden 
fleece — facts  that  show  his  personal  importance, 
and  the  political  weight  of  his  kingdom.  Charles 
made  another  effort  to  marry  him  to  one  of  his 
nieces,  but  vainly,  though  James  avowed  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  which  the  emperor 
was  chief.  He  persecuted  the  reformers  vin- 
dictively, burning  some  of  them,  while  others 
were  compelled  to  fly.  Henry  VIII.  urged  his 
nephew  to  side  with  him  in  his  contest  with 
Rome,  and  again  offered  him  the  hand  of  the 
princess  Mary ;  but  he  failed,  and  the  pope's 
attentions  and  exertions  bound  James  to  the 
papal  cause.  Paul  III.  addressed  him  as  "  de- 
fender of  the  faith,"  against  which  Henry  re- 
monstrated. James  visited  France  in  1536, 
Avhere  he  married  Madeleine,  only  daughter  of 
Francis  I.  This  lady  dying  soon  after  the  mar- 
riage, James  gave  his  hand  to  the  duchess  of 
Longueville,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
who  had  been  sought  by  Henry  VHL    These 
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marriages  caused  the  king  to  become  still  more 
attached  to  the  party  in  Europe  that  was  hostile 
to  the  reformation,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Cardinal  Beaton  persecution  raged  with 
fierceness,  while  Henry  VIII.  exerted  himself  to 
change  the  policy  of  Scotland.  In  1540  James 
led  an  expedition  to  the  Western  isles,  which 
was  brilliantly  successful.  The  Hebrides,  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  and  portions  of  ter- 
ritory in  Scotland  that  had  belonged  to  rebel- 
lious barons,  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
king  paid  much  attention  to  industrial  develop- 
ment, inviting  skilful  foreign  artisans  to  settle  in 
Scotland.  Henry  VIII.  sought  an  interview  with 
his  nephew  in  1541,  going  for  that  purpose  to 
York;  but  James  would  not  visit  him.  War 
followed  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  James 
made  great  preparations  to  meet  the  English ; 
but  his  feudal  array  could  not  be  relied  upon, 
the  nobility  being  thoroughly  discontented.  At 
Fala  Muir  and  Solway  Moss  they  openly  defied 
his  commands,  and  would  not  resist  the  enemy. 
James  fell  into  despair,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
When  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Mary  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  he  said:  "It  [the  crown]  came 
with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass."  These 
were  among  his  last  words. 

JAMES  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England, 
son  of  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  and  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  born  in  Edinburgh  castle,  June  19, 
1566,  died  in  the  palace  of  Theobalds,  March 
27,  1625.  His  reign  agrees  nearly  with  his  life, 
dating  from  July  29,  1567,  when  his  mother, 
queen  regnant  of  Scotland,  was  dethroned,  and 
power  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Prot- 
estant party.  He  resided  at  Stirling  castle, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and 
his  preceptor  was  the  learned  George  Buchanan, 
who,  on  being  reproached  with  having  made 
the  king  a  pedant,  declared  that  it  was  the  best 
he  could  make  of  him.  During  his  minority  the 
contest  between  kingsmen  and  queensmen  was 
bitterly  waged,  and  the  earls  of  Murray,  Len- 
nox, Mar,  and  Morton  were  successively  regents. 
In  1577,  on  the  overthrow  of  Morton,  James  as- 
sumed power,  and  the  next  year  this  assump- 
tion was  confirmed  by  parliament.  He  early 
exhibited  that  fondness  for  masculine  favorites 
of  distinguished  personal  beauty,  which  has  left 
a  cloud  on  his  fame.  He  was  seized  by  some 
of  the  nobility  in  1582,  but  recovered  his  liberty 
and  power,  and  banished  his  enemies.  The  lat- 
ter returned  in  1585,  and  forced  the  king  to  ca- 
pitulate. He  formed  an  alliance  with  Elizabeth 
in  behalf  of  Protestantism,  then  threatened  by 
the  great  Catholic  powers,  and  wrote  a  work  to 
prove  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist.  He  sought, 
but  ineffectually,  to  save  his  mother's  life,  when 
she  had  been  sentenced  to  die  in  England.  He 
adhered  to  England  in  the  year  of  the  armada, 
knowing  that  Philip  II.  would  not  conquer  it 
for  him.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark  in 
1589,  and  married  Anne,  2d  daughter  of  Frederic 
II.  His  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  internal 
troubles  of  various  kinds,  caused  by  the  nobles, 
the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.     His 


Basilicon  Doron,  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  his  son  Henry,  was  published  in  1599.     He 
endeavored  to  restore  Episcopacy,  but  with  no 
success.    His  exertions  to  make  sure  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown  were  more  zealous  than  wise.  On  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  March  24, 1603,  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  England  by  the  queen's  council, 
in  violation  of  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.    He  left 
Edinburgh  April  5,  and  journeyed  to  London, 
his  clumsy  person  and  gross  manners  making  a 
most  unfavorable  impression  on  his  new  sub- 
jects, who  soon  found  that  he  was  unworthy  of 
their  respect.    Cecil  monopolized  power.     Ra- 
leigh was  tried  and  condemned  for  treason,  and 
was  kept  for  13  years  in  prison.     A  disgraceful 
peace  was  made  with  Spain  in  1604.  Arbitrary 
sentiments  prevailed  at  court,  and  the  king  had 
trouble  with  his  parliaments.     The  gunpowder 
plot,  in  1605,  was  caused  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  certain  Catholics,  whom  he  had  encour- 
aged to  hope  for  the  mitigation  of  the  penal 
laws  under  which  they  suffered.     In  1612  two 
heretics  were  burned   at  Smithfield,    the  last 
executions   of  the    kind   perpetrated   in  Eng- 
land.    The  prince  of  Wales  died  in  1612,  under 
suspicious  circumstances.     The  princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  ancestress  of  the  present  English  dy- 
nasty, was  married  to  the  elector  palatine,  Feb. 
14, 1613.     The  "grand  oyer  of  poisoning"  took 
place  in  1616,  ending  in  the  disgrace  of  the  earl 
of  Somerset,  who  had  been  a  royal  favorite, 
though  now  superseded  by  George  Villiers,  first 
duke  of  Buckingham  of  that  name.     Raleigh 
was  released,  and  allowed  to  make  his  voyage 
to  Guiana,  and  was  put  to  death  on  his  return, 
to   gratify  the   Spanish  government.     James's 
foreign  policy  was  as  base  as  it  could  be,  and  the 
English  felt  the  disgrace  all  the  more  sensibly 
because  of  the  contrast  it  made  with  the  glory 
of  Elizabeth.     When  the  30  years'  war  broke 
out,  though  it  involved  the  fate  of  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  and  they  failed  to  get  what  they 
sought,  lost  their  own  dominions,  and  became 
exiles  and  beggars,  he   would  do  nothing  for 
them.     This  was    fortunate    for    England,   to 
which  the  cowardice  of  James  proved  as  whole- 
some as  had  the  cowardice  of  John.     Had  he 
entered  into  the  war,  he  might  have  established 
a  despotism  in  his  dominions,  by  the  aid  of  an 
army.     A  leading  object  with  him  was  to  con- 
ciliate Spain,  and  obtain  the  hand  of  a  Spanish 
princess  for  his  eldest  son.     Other  means  hav- 
ing failed,    Buckingham,  who  now  ruled  both 
king  and  prince,  persuaded  Charles  to  go  to 
Spain,  to  urge  his  suit  for  the  infanta.     This 
journey  was  made,  but  led  only  to  disappoint- 
ment, Buckingham  taking  offence,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  causing  the  marriage  to   be  broken  off. 
Bacon,  who  was  lord   chancellor  and  a  peer, 
was  disgraced  in  1621,  because  of  his  corrupt 
acts.      War  was    declared   against    Spain    in 
1624,  and  parliament  was  dissolved  the  same 
year.      The   hand   of   the   princess    Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was 
now  sought  for  Charles,  and  it  was  contem- 
plated to  form  an  alliance  with  that  country 
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against  the  house  of  Austria.  A  small  force 
was  sent  to  the  continent,  to  help  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  larger 
one;  but  the  first  accomplished  nothing,  and  of 
the  second  one  half  the  men  perished  on  board 
the  vessels  in  which  they  embarked,  France 
and  Holland  not  allowing  them  to  land.  Buck- 
ingham's favor  with  the  king  was  now  lost, 
but  he  had  great  influence  over  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  the  king  falling  sick,  the  duke  and 
his  mother  were  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
him.  His  death  was  really  caused  by  a  tertian 
ague,  acting  on  a  constitution  undermined  by  in- 
temperance, chagrin,  and  mortification.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  James's  reign  was  the 
authorized  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
which  was  his  work,  as  it  was  not  only  done  un- 
der his  patronage  and  by  his  direction,  but  the 
corps  of  translators  were  governed  by  excellent 
rules  of  his  framing.  The  version  thus  effected 
has  maintained  its  ground,  and  promises  long  to 
find  favor  with  the  English  race.  James  was 
a  man  of  much  learning,  but  his  scholarship 
was  deformed  by  the  most  offensive  pedantry, 
as  his  writings  were  by  the  grossest  superstition, 
witches  being  the  especial  objects  of  his  fear, 
hatred,  and  persecution,  though  he  is  said  to 
have  become  more  reasonable  on  the  subject  in 
his  latter  days. 

JAMES  II.  of  England,  and  VII.  of  Scotland, 
second  surviving  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria,  born  at  the  palace  of  St.  James,  Oct.  15, 
1633,  died  at  St.  Germain,  Sept.  16,  1701.  He 
was  called  duke  of  York  at  once,  but  not  by  pa-? 
tent  until  1643.  He  was  but  8  years  old  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the  first  grand  affair 
of  the  contest,  where  he  came  near  losing  his 
life.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bristol  in 
1643.  When  Oxford  was  captured  in  1616, 
James  became  prisoner  to  Fairfax.  At  a  cere- 
monious visit  of  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  Cromwell  was  the  only  man  who  knelt 
to  the  prince.  He  was  well  treated  by  his  cap- 
tors, and  allowed  frequent  interviews  with  his 
father,  living  most  of  the  time  in  company  with 
his  brother  Gloucester  and  sister  Elizabeth,  at 
St.  James's,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland.  He  escaped  in  1648,  and 
fled  to  Holland,  whence,  and  after  a  residence 
in  Flanders,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1649.  The 
same  year  he  accompanied  his  brother  Charles 
to  the  island  of  Jersey,  residing  there  4  months. 
Returning  to  the  continent,  he  visited  Brussels, 
Rhenen,  the  Hague,  and  Breda.  After  the  tri- 
umph of  the  enemies  of  the  Stuarts  in  1651, 
he  entered  the  French  service,  distinguishing 
himself  under  Turenne  and  Conde  ;  both  those 
eminent  generals  bore  testimony  to  his  soldier- 
ship and  courage.  When,  in  1655,  the  relations 
between  England  and  France  became  close, 
Jame»  was  forced  to  leave  France,  and  he  en- 
tered the  Spanish  army,  where  he  fought  against 
the  English  and  French.  He  was  treated  with 
much  consideration  by  the  Spaniards.  He  shared 
in  the  benefits  of  the  restoration  of  his  family  to 


the  British  throne  in  1660;  and  on  Sept.  3  of 
that  year  was  married  to  Anne  Hyde,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted himself  the  preceding  November.  This 
lady  dying  in  1671,  James  two  years  later 
married  Maria  Beatrice  Eleonora,  a  princess  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Este  of  Modena,  his  junior 
by  25  years.  He  became  a  Catholic  while  in 
exile,  but  did  not  avow  his  religion  until  some 
years  after  the  restoration  (1671).  In  the  wars 
with  Holland  he  distinguished  himself  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet,  and  always  showed 
capacity  for  naval  affairs.  The  passage  of  tho 
test  act  in  1673  caused  him  to  throw  up  all  his 
employments.  He  incurred  great  danger  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  popish  plot,  and  when  tho 
parliamentary  test  was  adopted  in  1678,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  maintained  an  exception- 
al privilege  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers.  It  was  sought  to  exclude  him  from  the 
succession,  and  Shaftesbury  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  to  indict 
him.  The  commons  passed  the  exclusion  bill, 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  peers ;  it  had  passed 
the  commons  in  the  preceding  parliament,  but 
through  a  dissolution  failed  to  reach  the  upper 
house.  James  retired  to  Brussels  in  1679,  but 
returned  when  the  king  was  attacked  by  illness. 
He  was  sent  to  Scotland,  as  head  of  the  admin- 
istration there,  and  treated  the  Covenanters 
Avith  singular  cruelty.  The  Oxford  parliament, 
which  would  have  passed  the  exclusion  bill,  was 
dissolved  at  the  commencement  of  1681.  A 
reaction  had  now  commenced,  favorable  to 
James's  fortunes.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1681,  and  had  much  influence  at  the  court  and 
in  the  country,  and  he  upheld  all  those  severe 
measures  by  which  the  tory  party  sought  to 
exterminate  the  whigs.  When  Charles  II.  died, 
Feb.  6,  1685,  James  succeeded  him,  not  only 
without  difficulty,  but  as  a  popular  sovereign. 
His  conduct  was  most  arbitrary  from  the  begin- 
ning; and  the  parliament  he  called  was  the 
most  servile  of  any  body  of  the  kind  mention- 
ed in  English  history.  Argyle's  invasion  of 
Scotland,  and  Monmouth's  invasion  of  England, 
were  subdued  with  little  difficulty,  and  were 
followed  by  unparalleled  punishments  inflicted 
on  the  rebels.  He  soon  broke  with  his  obse- 
quious parliament,  as  he  required  the  repeal 
of  the  test  and  habeas  corpus  acts,  which  were 
as  dear  to  the  tories  as  to  all  others  of  his  sub- 
jects except  the  Catholics.  He  prorogued 
the  parliament  from  time  to  time,  and  ulti- 
mately it  was  dissolved.  He  set  himself  sys- 
tematically to  work  to  effect  two  ends,  viz. :  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitutional  system  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion 
to  the  position  it  had  held  there  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  first  he 
thought  he  could  best  succeed  by  employing 
the  established  church  against  the  dissenters; 
but  finding  the  Episcopalians  would  not  give 
him  their  aid,  he  sought  to  gain  the  dissenters. 
A  great  number  of  measures  were  adopted  of  an 
illegal  character.    A  new  court  of  ecclesiastical 
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commission  was  erected ;  a  great  standing  army 
"was  created  ;  the  privileges  of  the  universities 
were  violated ;  the  test  act  became  a  dead  letter ; 
corporations  were  modelled  and  remodelled,  in 
the  hope  that  a  parliament  might  be  packed  that 
should  so  act  as  to  give  to  the  king's  doings  the 
forms  of  law.  In  less  than  3  years  the  king 
had  arrayed  all  his  subjects  against  him,  except 
the  Catholics  and  a  few  of  the  dissenters,  the 
great  majority  of  the  dissenting  interest  siding 
with  the  established  church,  and  whigs  and 
tories  coalescing.  All  offices  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholics,  or  of  Protestants  who  were 
ready  to  do  the  work  of  Catholics.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  was  made  subservient  to 
that  of  France,  because  the  support  of  that 
country  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  James's 
home  policy.  The  pope  and  the  governments 
of  Spain  and  Germany  were  hostile  to  James's 
course,  because  they  were  alarmed  at  the  en- 
croachments of  Louis  XIV.  Matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  June,  1688,  by  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  declaration  of  indulgence  en- 
countered. The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
6  bishops  were  sent  to  the  tower,  and  tried  on 
the  charge  of  libel,  for  petitioning  the  king 
against  the  order  that  the  declaration  should  be 
read  in  the  churches.  They  were  acquitted, 
but  the  excitement  was  without  a  parallel  even 
in  English  history  of  that  century.  On  June 
10,  Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was 
afterward  known  as  the  pretender,  the  popular 
opinion  being  that  the  queen's  pregnancy  was 
a  sham,  and  that  the  child  was  spurious,  which 
libel  on  James  was  long  believed  by  most  Eng- 
lishmen. This  event  hastened  the  revolution. 
Men  had  been  restrained  from  action  by  the 
belief  that,  as  James  had  no  children,  the  throne 
must,  in  course  of  nature,  soon  pass  to  his  eld- 
est daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  "William,  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  a  Protestant;  but  the  birth 
of  his  son  dispelled  their  hopes,  and  on  June  30, 
1688,  William  was  invited  to  invade  England, 
the  invitation  being  signed  by  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  and  Danby,  Lord  Lum- 
ley,  Henry  Sidney,  Edward  Russell,  and  Henry 
Compton,  the  suspended  bishop  of  London. 
Though  James  was  warned  of  what  was  going 
on,  both  by  Louis  XIV.  and  by  others,  he  would 
believe  nothing  adverse  to  his  wishes,  and  was 
taken  entirely  by  surprise  when  William  sailed 
from  Holland,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men. 
The  invaders  landed  at  Torbay,  Nov.  5,  and 
Jame3  was  soon  abandoned  by  nearly  every  one, 
including  his  daughter  Anne.  He  fled  from 
England,  having  previously  sent  away  his  wife 
and  son,  but  was  detained,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don, much  to  the  regret  of  his  enemies.  Every 
facility  for  flight  being  placed  in  his  way,  he 
fled  a  second  time,  and  reached  France.  He 
was  magnificently  received  by  Louis  XIV.,  who 
assigned  him  a  large  pension,  and  the  palace  of 
St.  Germain  as  a  residence.  He  went  to  Ire- 
land in  1689,  in  which  country  the  native  popu- 
lation were  attached  to  his  cause.  He  under- 
went many  humiliations  in  Ireland,  and  was 


defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1, 1690, 
where  he  exhibited  little  of  that  courage  which 
he  had  displayed  in  earlier  life.  Returning  to 
France,  he  resided  there  until  his  death,  passing 
his  time  between  devotion  and  plotting,  and 
countenancing  schemes  for  the  assassination  of 
William  III.  The  battle  of  La  Hogue,  in  1692, 
proved  fatal  to  his  hope  of  a  successful  descent 
on  England,  though  the  idea  of  such  descent 
was  not  abandoned  by  the  exiles  themselves. 
He  was  offered  the  candidature  for  the  crown 
of  Poland  in  1696,  but  would  not  accept  it. 
The  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  by  giving  peace 
to  France  and  England,  removed  all  prospect 
of  restoration ;  but  the  ex-king  and  his  family 
continued  to  be  the  guests  of  Louis  XIV.  His 
health  declined,  and  on  Sept.  2,  1701,  he  was 
struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  two  weeks. 

JAMES  Francis  Edwaed  Stuart,  son  of  the 
preceding,  called  the  chevalier  of  St.  George,  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  England,  born  in 
London,  June  10,  1688,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  2, 
1766.  His  legitimacy  was  suspected  even  be- 
fore his  birth,  the  nation  believing  that  his 
mother,  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  was  not  really 
pregnant,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  a 
pretended  Roman  Catholic  heir  by  some  sleight 
of  hand.  Though  this  charge  has  been  fully 
disproved,  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
infant  prince  of  Wales  was  not  proclaimed  king 
immediately  after  the  abdication  of  his  father 
in  1688.  His  childhood  was  passed  at  St.  Ger- 
main, where  Louis  XIV.  gave  an  asylum  to  the 
exiled  royal  family.  It  was  rumored  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  often  repeated,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  by  a  secret  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697)  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  to  the 
English  throne  on  the  death  of  William  III. 
His  father  died,  Sept.  16,  1701,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately acknowledged  king  of  Great  Britain 
by  Louis  XIV.  under  the  title  of  James  III. 
He  was  recognized  as  such  also  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  No 
active  measures,  however,  were  taken  in  his  be- 
half, till  in  March,  1707,  he  sailed  from  Dunkirk 
with  a  French  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland. 
The  expedition  returned  without  even  having 
effected  a  landing,  and  the  baffled  prince  now 
assumed  the  name  of  the  chevalier  of  St.  George 
and  joined  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  July  11, 
1708  ;  and  in  that  of  Malplaquet,  Sept.  11, 1709, 
he  charged  the  English  at  the  head  of  the  French 
cavalry.  Meantime  the  English  parliament  set 
a  price  of  100,000  crowns  upon  his  head.  In 
1713  he  was  secretly  favored  by  Bolingbroke 
and  other  ministers  of  Anne,  and  the  queen  her- 
self regarded  him  with  predilection ;  but  he 
rejected  their  urgent  advice  to  renounce,  or  at 
least  to  pretend  to  renounce,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith.  The  sudden  death  of  Anne  arrested 
the  designs  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  Jacobites ; 
and  Bishop  Atterbury,  who  vainly  offered  to 
head  a  procession  in  his  lawn  sleeves  for  pro- 
claiming James  at  Charing  cross,  is  said  to  have 
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exclaimed  with  indignation:  "There  is  the  best 
cause  in  Europe  lost  for  want  of  a  little  spirit." 
The  chevalier  hastened  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, but  found  it  fearful  of  allowing  England 
any  pretext  for  rupture,  was  ordered  to  leave 
France,  and  retired  to  Ploinbieres,  where  he 
issued  a  manifesto  which  was  published  in  Eng- 
land, asserting  his  right  to  the  crown.  At  Com- 
mercy  in  Lorraine  he  was  joined  by  Bolingbroke, 
who  sought  in  his  interest  to  incite  the  French 
government  to  war  with  England.  This  was 
prevented  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  chevalier  were  languishing  when, 
on  Aug.  27,  1715,  the  earl  of  Mar  invited  the 
principal  Jacobite*  gentlemen  of  Scotland  to  a 
great  hunting  match,  took  with  them  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  James  III.,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion  in  the  highlands.  In  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Jesse,  parliament  offered  £100,000 
for  James's  head.  Encouraged  by  vessels  from 
France  with  arms  and  officers,  Mar  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  10,000  well  equipped  men,  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  province  of  Fife, 
and  marched  to  Dunblane.  He  at  first  fell 
back  before  the  duke  of  Argyle,  commauder- 
in-chief  of  the  English  forces  in  Scotland,  but 
being  reenforced  fought  with  him  the  doubtful 
battle  of  Dunblane  (Nov.  13, 1715).  On  the  same 
day  in  England  the  Jacobites  were  obliged  to 
surrender  Preston,  witli  many  prisoners,  and 
news  was  received  that  Lord  Lovat  had  deliver- 
ed up  the  castle  of  Inverness,  though  hitherto 
professing  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  chevalier. 
The  clans  soon  began  to  forsake  the  standard  of 
Mar,  whose  army  dwindled  to  half  its  original 
number.  Though  the  chevalier  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  numerous  places  in  England  and 
Scotland,  his  partisans  had  gained  no  formidable 
successes.  While  his  cause  bore  this  gloomy 
aspect,  he  himself  arrived  at  Peterhead,  Dec. 
22,  1715,  passed  incognito  through  Aberdeen, 
received  Mar  most  cordially  atFetteresso,made 
his  public  entry  into  Dundee,  and  continued  his 
progress  to  the  royal  palace  of  Scone.  Though 
everywhere  received  with  acclamation,  he  was 
disappointed  tofiud,  instead  of  a  large  and  vic- 
torious army,  only  a  discordant  multitude,  with- 
out money,  arms,  or  ammunition.  He  had  not 
the  energy  and  courage  to  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  position.  The  resolution  to 
retreat  was  taken  at  a  council  on  Jan.  29,  and 
at  Montrose  he  reembarked  for  the  continent  in 
a  way  that  gave  his  departure  every  appearance 
of  desertion  and  deceit.  It  has  been  claimed, 
however,  that  he  wished  to  share  the  fate  of 
his  unfortunate  followers,  but,  the  enterprise 
having  become  desperate,  yielded  only  to  the 
argument  that  they  would  obtain  better  terms 
from  the  government  in  his  absence  than  if  he 
remained.  After  a  voyage  of  7  days  he  landed 
at  Gravelines,  whence  he  proceeded  to  St.  Ger- 
main, where  he  was  immediately  visited  by 
Bolingbroke,  whom  he  soon  deprived  of  the 
empty  honor  of  being  his  secretary  of  6tate, 
which  office  was  transferred  to  the  earl  of 
Mar.     Tho  triple  alliance  (1717)  obliged  him 


to  leave  France,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  received  with  regal  honors  at  Madrid,  and 
was  one  of  the  pretexts  for  Alberoni's  prepara- 
tions for  an  invasion  of  England.  In  1719  he 
married  the  princess  Sobieski  of  Poland;  and 
in  1720  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward,  the 
hero  of  the  enterprise  of  1745,  was  born  at 
Pome.  Iu  1722  he  issued  from  Lucca  a  strange 
manifesto,  proposing  that  if  George  would  de- 
liver to  him  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  he  would 
in  return  bestow  upon  George  the  title  of  king 
in  his  native  dominions  and  invite  all  other 
states  to  confirm  it.  In  1725  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  unhappily,  retired  to  a  con- 
vent, and  during  his  latter  years  he  led  a  quiet 
and  pious  life  in  Rome. — See  J.  H.  Jesse,  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents," 
in  Bonn's  "  Historical  Library." 

JAMES,  George  Payne  Raixsford,  an  Eng- 
lish novelist,  born  in  London  in  1801.  He.  was 
educated  at  Greenwich  in  a  school  kept  by  a 
French  emigrant,  and  at  the  age  of  15  was  sent 
to  France,  where  he  passed  several  years.  While 
a  boy  he  manifested  decided  literary  tastes,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  small  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  He  also  became  an  anonymous  contrib- 
utor to  the  magazines.  Some  of  his  productions 
having  come  under  the  notice  of  Washington 
Irving,  James  was  urged  by  him  to  attempt  a 
work  of  more  importance.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  produced  in  1822  a  life  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  the  first  book  bearing  his  name.  Previous 
to  this,  when  but  17  years  old,  he  wrote  a  col- 
lection of  eastern  stories,  which  were  published 
under  the  title  of  the  "  String  of  Pearls"  in 
1832.  His  first  essay  as  a  novelist.  "  Richelieu," 
written  in  1825,  but  not  published  until  1829, 
showed  the  influence  of  Scott's  historical  ro- 
mances, a  species  of  fiction  which  he  thence- 
forth cultivated  almost  exclusively.  It  met  with 
considerable  success,  and  encouraged  the  author 
to  pursue  a  literary  career,  a  course  which  in- 
deed was  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  a  friend  of  his  father,  and 
on  whom  his  own  prospects  greatly  depended. 
"Richelieu"  was  followed  by  "Darnlev"'  and 
"DeL'Orme"(lS30),  u Philip  Augustus" "(1831), 
"Henry  Masterton"  (1832),  '-Mary  of  Burgun- 
dy" (1834),  and  a  long  list  of  other  romances 
coming  down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  the  author  has  generally 
drawn  his  principal  scenes  and  incidents  from 
history,  although  he  has  given  them  a  coloring 
not  always  in  accordance  with  historical  truth, 
however  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  In  spite 
of  a  monotony  of  tone  and  a  repetition  of  inci- 
dent, his  works  have  been  widely  read  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  earlier  ones  are 
regarded  as  standard  novels.  The  list  of  origi- 
nal works  of  all  descriptions  published  under 
his  name  amounts  at  present  to  nearly  80,  in 
over  190  volumes,  the  last  being  "  The  Cava- 
lier" (1859);  an  instance  of  literary  fecundity 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  author 
who  has  written  the  English  language.     It  is 
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said  that  his  method  of  composition  is  by  dicta- 
tion to  an  amanuensis.  Among  his  works  are 
several  volumes  of  poetry,  and  many  of  history 
and  biography,  including  the  "  History  of  Chiv- 
alry," and  lives  of  Charlemagne,  Kichard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Louis  XIV., 
written  in  a  popular  style.  In  addition  to  these 
he  has  edited  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  works, 
and  has  published  enough  stories  and  articles  in 
periodicals  to  fill  8  or  10  more  volumes.  In  1852 
he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Maunsell  B. 
Field,  of  New  York,  a  novel  entitled  "  Adrian, 
or  the  Clouds  of  the  Mind."  For  a  very  brief 
period  he  held  the  position  of  historiographer 
of  England  by  the  appointment  of  William  IV. 
About  1850  lie  removed  to  the  United  States 
with  his  family,  fixing  his  residence  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  In  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed British  consul  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he 
remained  until  his  appointment  in  1858  to  be 
consul  at  Venice,  in  which  city  he  is  now  (1860) 
living.  Among  the  novels  suggested  by  his 
experiences  of  American  life  and  history  are 
"  Ticonderoga"  (1854)  and  "  The  Old  Dominion" 
(1856).  A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  com- 
mencing in  1844,  has  been  published  in  London, 
and  of  nearly  all  his  novels  cheap  reprints  have 
appeared  in  the  United  States.  The  greater  part 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  German. 

JAMES,  Henbt,  an  American  author,  born 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1811.  The  accidental 
burning  of  one  leg,  while  at  play  when  he  was 
12  years  old,  resulting  in  amputation  after  4 
years  of  suffering,  interfered  with  the  regular 
course  of  his  education.  He  spent  one  year  at 
Union  college,  however,  and  another  in  the 
study  of  theology  at  Princeton,  but  never  ap- 
plied for  license  to  preach,  because  of  a  con- 
viction that  the  gospel  which  as  a  minister  of 
any  of  the  regular  churches  he  would  be  bound 
to  set  forth,  was  not  in  accordance  with  apos- 
tolic standards.  During  a  tour  in  Europe 
he  became  interested  in  the  views  of  Robert 
Sandeman,  of  whose  "  Letters  on  Theron  and 
Aspasio"  he  prepared  an  edition  with  an  origi- 
nal preface  (New  York,  1839).  In  1840  he 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the 
Apostolic  Gospel,"  in  which  he  maintained  the 
absolute  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  denying 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On  another  visit  to 
Europe  in  1843  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  which  have  ever  since 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  his  opinions 
and  writings.  In  1846  he  published  "What  is 
the  State?"  a  lecture  delivered  in  Albany,  and 
in  1847,  "A  Letter  to  a  Swedenborgian,"  in 
which,  while  asserting  the  doctrine  of  Sweden- 
borg, he  argued  against  the  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization of  the  New  Jerusalem  church.  In  the 
winter  of  1849-50  he  delivered  in  New  York  a 
course  of  lectures,  which  were  collected  into  a 
volume  under  the  title  of  "  Moralism  and  Chris- 
tianity" (1852),  and  excited  much  attention. 
The  leading  idea  of  this  volume  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  moral  and  the  religious  life  of 
man ;  the  former  being,  according  to  the  author, 


mere  obedience  to  the  law  of  human  society, 
while  the  latter  is  the  product  of  divine  love  and 
light  flowing  into  the  soul ;  consequently  the 
one  is  outward,  formal,  and  temporary,  while  the 
other  is  inward,  spontaneous,  and  permanent.  A 
second  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  1851-'2, 
setting  fortli  the  same  general  views,  was  pub- 
lished, together  with  several  articles  written  for 
magazines  and  .reviews,  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Lectures  and  Miscellanies,"  in  1852.  This 
was  followed  by  "  The  Church  of  Christ  not  an 
Ecclesiasticism"  (1854),  "The  Nature  of  Evil" 
(1855),  and  "  Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation" 
(London  and  New  York,  1857).  In  all  these 
works  Mr.  James  advocates,  with  exceeding 
beauty  of  style  and  fervor  of  argument,  a  body 
of  religious,  philosophical,  and  social  doctrine, 
which  in  its  theological  affinities  is  most  related 
to  Swedenborg,  and  whose  humanitary  tenden- 
cies accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  modern 
socialists.  Mr.  James  is,  however,  rather  a  theo- 
logian than  a  metaphysician  ;  the  absoluteness 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  divine  humanity 
of  the  Saviour,  forming  the  starting  point  of  all 
his  speculations. 

JAMES,  Jonx  Angell,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Blandford, 
June  6, 1785,  died  in  Birmingham,  Oct.  1, 1859. 
He  was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to  a  draper,  but 
was  subsequently  placed  in  the  dissenting  college 
at  Gosport  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry.  In 
1804,  while  still  a  student  at  the  college,  he 
temporarily  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Carr's  lane 
chapel,  Birmingham,  then  vacant,  with  such 
satisfaction  to  the  congregation,  that  he  was 
unanimously  requested  to  become  their  pastor. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  finished  his  edu- 
cation, and  returning  to  Birmingham  was  in 
May,  1805,  ordained  to  the  office  of  pastor  over 
the  congregation,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
uninterruptedly  until  the  close  of  his  life.  In 
a  few  years  the  congregation,  which  at  the  time 
of  his  ordination  had  numbered  less  than  200, 
was  increased  to  several  thousands ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  long  ministry  it  became  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  was  cele- 
brated by  a  remarkable  jubilee.  As  an  able 
and  voluminous  author  Mr.  James  was  widely 
known  among  the  evangelical  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  England  and  America.  Soon 
after  he  was  ordained  he  issued  the  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Guide,"  of  which  the  17th  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1845;  and  almost  to  the  close 
of  his  life  volumes,  tracts,  addresses,  and  ser- 
mons followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
A  series  of  his  works,  including  "The  Anxious 
Inquirer,"  "The  Church  Member's  Guide," 
"The  Christian  Father's  Present  to  his  Chil- 
dren," and  "  The  Christian  Professor  addressed 
in  a  Series  of  Counsels,"  have  been  circulated 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  trans- 
lated into  10  or  12  languages.  Among  his  nu- 
merous other  writings  mav  be  mentioned  "  The 
Course  of  Faith,"  "Christian  Hope,"  "The 
Family  Monitor,"  "The  Church  in  Earnest," 
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&c.  He  possessed  the  love  and  respect  of  per- 
sons of  all  denominations,  and  his  funeral  was 
said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  known  in 
Birmingham. — See  "John  Angell  James:  a  Re- 
view of  his  History,  Character,  Eloquence,  and 
Literary  Labors,"  by  John  Campbell,  D.D. 
(8vo.,  London,  1860). 

JAMES,  Robert,  an  English  physician,  born 
in  Kinverston,  Staffordshire,  in  1703,  died  in 
1776.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford,  subsequently  studied  medicine,  and 
after  practising  in  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and  Bir- 
mingham, removed  to  London,  where  he  prob- 
ably passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is 
principally  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  fever 
powder,  called  "  James's  powder,"  which,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  faculty,  came 
into  nearly  universal  use,  and  was  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  himself  and  his  family.  He  is 
the  author  of  "  A  Medicinal  Dictionary"  (3  vols. 
fol.,  London,  1743-5),  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ; 
of  a  posthumous  publication  entitled  "  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Fever  Powder;"  and  of  treatises  on 
the  practice  of  physic,  canine  madness,  &c.  The 
preparation  of  his  powder  was  kept  secret  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  composed 
of  oxide  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
is  called  antimonial  powder. 

JAMES,  Saint.  I.  Surnamed  the  Elder,  son 
of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Salome,  brother  of 
the  evangelist  John,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  died 
about  A.  D.  44.  With  his  brother  John,  he 
followed  his  father's  occupation,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  Jesus,  and  to  have 
recognized  him  as  the  Messiah,  some  time  before 
their  call  to  attend  him  constantly.  It  was 
probably  their  zeal  and  boldness  that  gained 
them  the  appellation  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of 
thunder.  They  witnessed  the  transfiguration, 
the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairus's  daughter,  the 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the 
ascension.  James  preached  as  an  apostle  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Under  Herod 
Agrippa  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  the  sword, 
and,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  his 
accuser  was  so  much  affected  by  the  boldness 
of  his  confession  of  faith  that  he  at  once  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Christian,  and  was  beheaded 
immediately  after  him.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  he  went  to  Spain,  of  which  country  he  is 
the  patron  saint,  and  St.  Jago  di  Compostella 
claims  the  possession  of  his  bones.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  James  which  was  discovered  on  a  moun- 
tain in  Granada,  written  upon  lead,  in  1595, 
was  declared  by  Pope  Innocent  XL  in  1682 
to  be  spurious.  II.  Surnamed  the  Less,  son  of 
Cleophas  (or  Alpheus)  and  Mary,  a  sister  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  died 
about  A.  D.  62.  He  was  the  cousin  of  Jesus,  and 
was  sometimes  called  his  brother.  The  son  of 
Alpheus  and  the  brother  of  the  Lord  are  sup- 
posed by  some  critics  to  be  two  persons,  and 
Neander pronounces  the  question  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  the  apostolic  history.  According  to  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Naza- 


rite  before  he  was  an  apostle.  After  the  ascen- 
sion he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
there,  in  the  first  apostolic  council,  he  spoke 
against  those  who  wished  to  make  the  law  of 
Moses  binding  upon  Christians.  The  progress 
of  Christianity  under  him  alarmed  the  Jews, 
and  Ananus,  a  son  of  the  high  priest  Annas, 
undertook  and  accomplished  his  death.  The 
apocryphal  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews" 
states  that  he  was  first  precipitated  from  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  and  afterward  stoned.  He 
was  noted  for  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
life,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Jews. 
— The  Epistle  of  James,  one  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  canon,  has  been  ascribed  to 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  to  a  pseudo-James  who 
assumed  the  name  to  gain  authority,  to  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  to  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  most  commonly  attributed  to  the 
last,  with  whom  the  son  of  Alpheus  is  regarded 
by  most  critics  as  identical.  It  was  probably 
written  just  before  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle 
(62),  and  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  his  doctrine,  James  lays  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  works,  in 
distinction  from  Paul  and  John,  respectively  the 
preachers  of  faith  and  of  love.  The  style  of 
the  epistle  is  highly  eloquent  and  poetical. 

JAMES  CITY,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  York  river,  S.  by  James  river,  and  W. 
by  the  Chickahominy ;  area,  184  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  4,020,  of  whom  1,868  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  rolling  surface,  well  timbered  with  oak 
and  pine.  The  productions  in  1850  were  102,- 
430  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  25,476  of  wheat, 
22,040  of  oats,  and  17,785  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  2  grist  mills,  9  churches,  and  165  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Williamsburg. 

JAMES  RIVER,  the  largest  stream  which 
has  its  whole  course  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 
It  is  formed  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the 
border  of  Alleghany  and  Botetourt  cos.,  by  the 
union  of  Jackson  and  Cowpasture  rivers,  and 
thence  flows  S.  E.  and  E.  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  at 
the  foot  of  which  it  receives  Calfpasture  river 
on  the  left.  Breaking  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
about  15  m.  N.  from  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  it  re- 
sumes its  S.  E.  course  to  Lynchburg,  near  which 
town  it  bends  sharply  to  the  N.  E.  On  reach- 
ing the  boundary  between  Albemarle  and  Buck- 
ingham cos.,  it  takes  an  E.  S.  E.  direction,  which 
it  retains  with  little  variation  until  it  reaches 
Richmond,  where  it  turns  nearly  S.  It  is  here 
obstructed  by  rapids,  and  embraces  a  number 
of  small  inlands.  Near  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
Henrico  co.  it  again  takes  a  S.  E.  course,  after 
some  tortuous  deviations,  and  finally  flows  into 
the  S.  part  of  Chesapeake  bay,  through  a  broad 
estuary,  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  Hampton 
roads.  Willoughby  point  and  Old  Point  Com- 
fort are  on  either  side  of  its  embouchure.  The 
river  is  450  m.  long,  and  navigable  by  vessels 
of  130  tons  to  Richmond,  at  the  head  of  tide 
water,  150  m.  from  the  sea,  whence  the  James 
river  and  Kanawha  canal,  completed  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  designed  to  extend  to  Coving- 
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ton  on  Jackson's  river,  passes  along  its  upper 
course.  The  principal  tributaries  of  James 
river  are  the  Appomattox  on  the  right  and  the 
Chickahominy  on  the  left.  The  most  important 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Kichmond,  Lynchburg, 
Scottsville,  Manchester,  and  Buchanan. 

JAMESON,  Anna,  a  British  authoress,  born 
in  Dublin,  May  19, 1797.  Her  father,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, an  artist  of  merit,  and  of  reputation  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  was  painter 
in  ordinary  to  the  princess  Charlotte,  and  from 
his  conversation  and  example  she  derived  her 
enthusiasm  for  art  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  its  technicalities.  At  the  age  of  27  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Jameson,  a  barrister,  who 
soon  after  received  a  government  appointment 
in  Canada.  The  marriage  proved  unhappy,  and 
was  soon  practically  if  not  legally  dissolved. 
After  her  separation  from  her  husband,  she  made 
a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
in  1826  published  anonymously  her  "Diary  of  an 
Ennuyee,"  a  work  recording  her  experiences  of 
travel.  Its  genial  descriptions  and  criticisms, 
and  the  skilful  blending  of  these  with  a  thread 
of  romance,  made  the  book  popular,  and  many 
subsequent. editions  have  appeared.  She  pub- 
lished in  1829  "Loves  of  the  Poets"  (2  vols. 
8vo.),  a  series  of  sketches  showing  the  influence 
which  women  have  exercised  on  poetic  minds  ; 
in  1831,  "Lives  of  Celebrated  Female  Sover- 
eigns" (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  in  1832,  "  Character- 
istics of  Women"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  containing  dis- 
quisitions on  the  female  characters  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  an  important  contribution  to 
Shakespearean  literature.  Of  this  book,  as  of 
the  "Loves  of  the  Poets,"  American  editions 
have  appeared.  Her  next  work,  "  Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  consisting  of  letter- 
press illustrations  of  engravings  from  copies  of 
the  original  pictures  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  made  by 
her  father  at  the  desire  of  the  princess  Charlotte, 
affords  an  example  of  a  judicious  and  graceful 
treatment  of  a  difficult  subject,  and  is  as  widely 
known  as  any  thing  she  has  written.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  a  collection  of  miscellanies,  including 
a  new  edition  of  her  "Diary  of  an  Ennuyee." 
She  subsequently  visited  Canada  and  a  portion 
of  the  United  States,  recording  her  experiences 
in  "Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Eambles  in 
Canada"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1838),  and  in  1840  pub- 
lished a  translation  entitled  "Pictures  of  the 
Social  Life  of  Germany"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  as  repre- 
sented in  the  dramas  of  her  friend  the  princess 
Amalia  of  Saxony.  In  1840  the  series  of  works 
on  art,  by  the  publication  of  which  she  has 
gained  her  chief  literary  honors,  properly  com- 
mences with  a  translation  of  a  work  on  the  life 
and  genius  of  Rubens  by  Dr.  Waagen.  It  was 
followed  by  a  "  Handbook  to  the  Public  Galler- 
ies of  Art  in  and  near  London"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1842),  and  a  "Companion  to  the  Private  Gal- 
leries of  Art  in  London"  (8vo.,  1844),  both 
highly  commended  as  well  for  the  valuable  in- 
formation they  convey  as  for  the  attractive  style 
in  which  they  are  written.     In  1845  appeared 


her  "  Memoirs  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters,  and 
of  the  Progress  of  Painting  in  Italy  from  Cima- 
bue  to  Bassano"  (2  vols.  18mo.),  containing  30 
biographies,  which  cover  a  period  of  about  3 
centuries,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  useful 
manuals  of  Italian  art  in  any  language.  A  new 
edition  containing  additional  biographies  and 
other  matter  appeared  in  London  in  1859.  Her 
next  publication,  "  Memoirs  and  Essays  on  Art, 
Literature,  and  Social  Morals"  (8vo.,  1846),  con- 
tains, among  other  miscellanies,  a  paper  on  the 
works  and  genius  of  Washington  Allston.  A 
more  elaborate  work  than  any  of  the  preceding 
was  her  "Sacred  and  Legendary  Art"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1848),  which,  with  the  "Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders"  (1850),  and  "Legends  of  the 
Madonna"  (1852),  had  employed  her  for  many 
years.  In  this  series  she  has  sought  to  trace 
the  progress  of  sacred  art  through  its  various 
phases,  to  explain  the  symbolical  form  in  which 
the  old  masters  were  accustomed  to  clothe  their 
ideas,  and  to  indicate  the  purity  and  beauty  of 
their  conceptions.  The  numerous  skilful  etch- 
ings by  the  authoress  from  original  pictures, 
illustrating  her  subject,  combine  to  render  the 
series  one  of  the  most  valuable  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  art.  Her  remaining  works 
are :  a  "  Commonplace  Book  of  Thoughts,  Mem- 
ories, Fancies,"  &c.  (8vo.,  1854),  comprising  her 
desultory  reflections  on  many  subjects,  recorded 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  "  Sisters  of  Charity 
Abroad  and  at  Home"  (1855),  the  substance  of 
a  lecture  delivered  before  a  female  audience  in 
Feb.  1855.  A  new  work  on  art,  in  continuation 
of  the  series  above  mentioned,  is  announced 
(1860)  under  the  following  title:  "The  Scrip- 
tural and  Legendary  History  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Precursor,  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  Typi- 
cal Characters  and  Subjects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  illustrated  in  the  Fine  Arts." 

JAMESON,  Robert,  a  Scottish  naturalist, 
born  in  Leith,  July  11,  1774,  died  April  17, 
1854.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  after  some  mineralogical 
explorations  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  went 
in  1800  to  Freiberg,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Werner,  the  mineralogist,  whose  geological  dog- 
mas he  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  Returning  to 
Edinburgh  in  1804,  he  was  soon  after  appoint- 
ed professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
of  that  city,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  a  period  of  nearly  50  years.  For  many 
years  he  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  Wernerian 
theory  in  opposition  to  that  of  Hutton,  but 
finally  adopted  and  taught  the  latter.  His  pub- 
lications are  purely  of  a  scientific  character,  and 
include  manuals  of  instruction,  and  many  con- 
tributions to  scientific  journals.  Bis  most  elabo- 
rate works  are  his  "  System  of  Mineralogy"  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  1804-'8),  and  "External  Characters 
of  Minerals"  (1805).  In  1819  he  established 
the  "Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,"  of 
which  for  many  years  lie  was  the  sole  editor. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  the  articles  on  "  Ge- 
ology," "Mineralogy,"  and  "  Organic  Remains" 
in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
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JAMESONE,  George,  a  Scottish  portrait 
painter,  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1586,  died  in 
Edinburgh  in  1644.  He  was  a  fellow  pupil  with 
Vandyke  in  the  studio  of  Kubens,  and  has  been 
called  by  Walpole  "  the  Vandyke  of  Scotland," 
from  his  resemblance  to  the  style  of  that  mas- 
ter. Little  is  known  of  his  career,  save  that  it 
was  a  prosperous  one.  His  pictures  are  found 
in  many  old  family  mansions  in  Scotland,  and 
among  his  sitters  was  Charles  I.  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1633.  He  occasion- 
ally painted  history  and  landscape,  and  is  said 
to  have  illuminated  a  manuscript  of  200  pages 
illustrating  the  life  of  Christ. 

JAMESTOWN",  the  first  English  settlement 
in  the  United  States,  situated  within  the  present 
limits  of  James  City  co.,  Va.,  on  a  point  of  land 
projecting  from  the  N.  bank  of  James  river,  32 
m.  above  its  mouth.  The  encroachments  of 
the  river  are  gradually  converting  the  promon- 
tory into  an  island ;  the  site  of  the  settlement  is 
already  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  marsh, 
and  a  portion  of  it  has  been  entirely  swept 
away.  Two  or  three  old  bouses,  a  ruined  church, 
and  the  remains  of  a  fort  are  now  the  only 
relics  of  the  ancient  town.  Jamestown  was 
founded  in  1607  by  105  colonists  sent  out  by  the 
London  company  under  command  of  Christo- 
pher Newport.  Capt.  John  Smith  and  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold  were  prominent  members  of 
the  expedition.  Their  fleet,  consisting  of  3  ves- 
sels, entered  the  Chesapeake,  April  26,  and  sail- 
ing up  the  James  river,  which  they  named  in 
honor  of  the  reigning  king  of  England,  anchored 
off  a  beautiful  promontory,  where  in  May  they 
began  to  build  a  town.  During  the  first  season 
of  their  arrival  the  colony  was  exposed  to  ex- 
treme want  and  danger,  and  it  was  only  saved 
from  speedy  destruction  by  the  energy  of  Capt. 
Smith,  and  the  good  offices  of  Pocahontas.  The 
first  colonial  assembly  ever  convened  in  Amer- 
ica was  held  at  Jamestown,  June  29,  1619.  Na- 
thaniel Bacon,  during  the  rebellion  which  took 
its  name  from  him,  in  1676,  burned  the  town  to 
the  ground. 

JAM  I,  or  Djami  (Abderrahman  ben  Ah- 
med), a  Persian  poet,  born  in  A.  D.  1414,  died 
in  1492.  He  derived  his  surname  Jami  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  in  Khorassan.  After  ex- 
celling in  other  studies,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  Soofees  under  the 
celebrated  sheik  Saad-Eddin  of  Cashgar,  and 
with  so  great  success  that  he  was  judged  worthy 
to  succeed  that  master  in  his  school.  His  elo- 
quence, amiable  character,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  poems,  made  him  a  favorite  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages,  of  the  vizier  AH  Shir,  the 
sultans  Abu  Said  and  Hossein  Mirza,  and  also 
Mohammed  II.  and  Bajazet  II.  He  was  equally 
esteemed  by  the  common  people,  whom  he  in- 
structed beneath  the  portico  of  the  mosque  of 
Herat  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  religion. 
He  is  one  of  the  best,  most  learned,  and  most 
voluminous  of  the  Persian  poets,  and  composed 
about  50  works  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Arabic 
and  Persian.    Among  the  more  important  of 


them  are  "  Yusuf  and  Zuleika,"  translated  into 
English  by  Th.  Law  in  the  "  Asiatic  Miscella- 
nies," and  published  in  German  with  the  origi- 
nal text  by  Rosenzweig  (Vienna,  1824) ;  Setsetet 
ad  dzheb  (the  "  Golden  Chain"),  a  satirical 
poem  against  two  heretical  sects,  edited  by  F. 
Falconer  (London,  1848)  ;  "  Selman  and  Absal," 
edited  by  F.  Falconer  (London,  1850) ;  Eird 
nameh  Ishenderi  ("Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Alex- 
ander") ;  Nisab  tedjnis  al  hghat,  translated  by 
F.  Gladwin  under  the  title  of  "  Besemblances, 
Linear  and  Verbal"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1811); 
Beharistan  (the  "  Abode  of  Spring") ;  and  the 
prose  work  Nasahat  ul  ins  ("  Breath  of  Saints"), 
a  history  of  mysticism. 

JAMIESON,  Johx,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man and  author,  born  in  Glasgow,  March  3, 
1759,  died  in  Edinburgh,  July  12,  1838.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Secession  minister  settled  in 
Glasgow,  and  at  the  age  of  9  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  that  city  with  a  view  of  beiDg 
trained  to  the  ministry.  At  the  age  of  20  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  17S1  was 
ordained  as  pastor  over  a  small  congregation  in 
Forfar,  where  he  remained  for  16  years  on  a 
salary  of  £50.  In  the  interim  he  published 
" Socinianism  Unmasked"  (1786),  "The  Sor- 
rows of  Slavery,  a  Poem"  (1789),  "  Sermons  on 
the  Heart"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1789-'90),  and  "A 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  and 
of  the  Primitive  Faith  concerning  the  Deity  of 
Christ"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1794),  a  work  highly  com- 
mended for  its  scholarship,  and  in  which  the  ar- 
guments of  Priestley  in  his  "  History  of  Early 
Opinions"  are  ably  combated.  In  1797  he  was 
settled  over  a  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1802 
appeared  his  "  Use  of  Sacred  History"  (2  vols. 
8vo.),  and  in  1808-'9  his  most  important  work, 
"Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage" (2  vols.  4to.),  of  which  he  published  in 
1818  an  8vo.  abridgment,  followed  in  1825  by  a 
supplement  to  the  large  edition  in  2  vols.  4to. 
It  evinces  great  industry  and  erudition,  and,  al- 
though its  accuracy  has  been  questioned  in  some 
instances,  has  proved  invaluable  to  the  students 
of  early  Scottish  literature.  Among  his  remain- 
ing works  are :  "  Hermes  Scythicus,  or  Radical 
Affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  to 
the  Gothic"  (8vo.,  1814);  "Historical  Account 
of  the  Ancient  Culdees  of  Iona"  (4to.,  1S11); 
"  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Polite  Literature" 
(12mo.,  1818);  editions  of  Barbour's  "Bruce," 
and  Harry  the  Minstrel's  "Sir  William  Wal- 
lace ;"  beside  a  number  of  occasional  sermons, 
poems,  &c.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  aud  during  the  last  5 
years  of  his  life  enjoyed  a  literary  pension  of 
£100. 

JANES,  Edmund  Stoner,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  and  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  born  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass., 
April  27, 1S07.  When  about  4  years  of  age  his 
parents  removed  to  Salisbury,  Conn.  From  1824 
to  1830  he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  During  3 
years  of  this  period  his  leisure  was  employed  in 
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the  study  of  the  law,  and  he  had  formed  an  en- 
gagement to  enter  upon  practice  when  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  partner  interrupted  his  plan  and 
changed  his  purpose.  From  this  period  he  re- 
solved to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  April,  1830, 
he  started  for  his  appointment  in  the  Philadel- 
phia conference.  After  6  years'  study  of  theology, 
and  while  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
pastoral  work,  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
though  with  no  intention  of  becoming  a  practis- 
ing physician.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1832, 
and  elder  in  1834.  In  May,  1840,  he  was  elected 
financial  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  society, 
and  continued  in  that  office  until  he  was  elected 
bishop  in  1844.  Bishop  Janes  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  laborious  members  of  the 
episcopal  college. 

JANESVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Rock  co.,  Wis.,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  Rock  river,  45  m.  S.  E. 
from  Madison ;  pop.  in  1850,  3,441 ;  in  1857  (city 
and  township),  7,788;  in  1859,  about  12,000. 
It  is  built  partly  on  a  bluff  100  feet  high,  and 
partly  on  a  level  space  at  its  foot,  extending  to 
the  river.  The  court  house  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff. 
An  active  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Milwaukee 
and  Mississippi  and  the  Chicago  and  north- 
western railroads,  which  intersect  at  this  point, 
and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in 
manufactures,  Rock  river  affording  valuable 
water  power.  In  1857  the  city  contained  4  flour 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  a  brewery,  3  carriage  factories, 
2  machine  shops,  a  planing  mill,  an  insurance 
company,  5  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$325,000,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspaper  of- 
fices, and  9  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Episcopal,  4  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian, 
and  1  Roman  Catholic).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  asylum  for  the  blind,  supported  by  legis- 
lative appropriations,  and  open  to  pupils  from 
Wisconsin  free  of  charge  except  for  clothing. 
This  institution  was  founded  in  1850,  and  in 
1858  had  18  pupils.  Janesville  also  has  an 
academy  and  a  female  seminary.  In  1858  it 
had  16  school  houses  (8  of  which  were  of  brick, 
and  2  of  stone),  attended  by  5,307  pupils.  It 
was  founded  about  1836,  made  the  county  seat 
in  1839,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1853. 

JANIN,  Jules  Gabriel,  a  French  critic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  of  Jewish  parents  at 
St.  Etienne  in  Dec.  1804.  He  completed  his  clas- 
sical studies  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  more  distinguished  for  his 
wit  and  conversational  powers  than  for  high 
rank  in  his  classes.  He  then  studied  law  and 
made  a  living  as  a  private  tutor;  but  he  60on 
became  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Figaro,  a 
sprightly  opposition  paper,  and  was  also  a  regular 
writer  for  the  royalist  journal,  the  Quotidienne, 
until  the  accession  of  the  Polignac  cabinet  in 
Aug.  1829.  A  few  weeks  later  he  became  a  reg- 
ular contributor  to  the  Journal  des  debats  ;  and 
after  writing  a  few  political  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  he  took  charge  of  the  theatrical  no- 
tices, in  which  he  found  a  proper  field  for  the 


display  of  his  peculiar  powers.  His  articles  are 
less  criticisms  than  short  essays,  written  in  a 
colloquial  style  and  sparkling  with  exuberant 
wit,  humor,  and  fancy.  His  contributions  to 
the  Journal  des  debats  have  not  monopolized 
his  pen.  Beside  numerous  prefaces,  introduc- 
tions, &c,  and  articles  in  nearly  every  Parisian 
periodical  which  has  existed  during  his  career 
as  a  journalist,  he  has  published  several  novels, 
the  first  of  which,  ISdne  mort  et  la  femtne  guil- 
lotinee  (1829),  has  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions. His  subsequent  writings  of  the  same  class 
have  scarcely  been  so  well  received;  among 
them  are:  La  confession  (1 830) ;  Barnave  (1831); 
Le  chemin  de  traverse  (1836);  Un  cozur  pour 
deux  amours  (1837) ;  La  religieuse  de  Toulouse 
(1850);  and  Les  gaites  champetres  (1851).  He 
has  prepared  an  abridgment  of  Richardson's 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  with  an  Essai  sur  la  vie 
et  les  ouvrages  de  Samuel  Richardson  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  Paris,  1846).  Among  his  miscellaneous 
works,  exclusive  of  several  illustrated  publica- 
tions, historical  or  descriptive,  to  which  he  has 
done  little  more  than  lend  his  name,  are: 
Gontes  fantastiques  et  contes  litteraires  (1832); 
Contes  nouveaux  (1833)  ;  Les  catacombes  (1839) ; 
Le  voyage  d'un  homme  heureux  (1840) ;  Les 
petits  bonheurs  (1856);  Les  symphonies  de  I'hiver 
(1857),  with  drawings  by  Gavarni ;  and  Rachel, 
et  la  tragedie,  a  biographical  and  critical  work 
upon  that  great  tragic  artist,  with  photographic 
illustrations  (8vo.,  1859).  His  Histoire  de  la  lit- 
terature  dramatique  en  France  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1851-'6)  is  a  selection  of  his  weekly  feuilletons, 
altered  and  remodelled  so  as  to  present  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  French  stage  and  dramatic 
artists  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

JANINA,  Joannina,  or  Yanixa,  capital  of 
an  eyalet  or  circle  of  Albania  of  the  same  name 
(pop.  400,000,  chiefly  Greeks),  in  European 
Turkey,  occupies  a  small  peninsula  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  of  Janina,  in  lat.  39°  47'  N.,  long. 
21*  1'  E.,  80  m.  from  Larissa;  pop.  about  12,000. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan,  and  con- 
tains 7  churches,  14  mosques,  a  Greek  college, 
a  library,  and  a  hospital.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  various  manufactures.  The  adjoin- 
ing country  yields  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and  tim- 
ber in  abundance,  is  rich  in  pasture  lands,  and 
affords  great  advantages  for  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  horses.  The  descriptions  given  by  recent 
travellers  of  the  site  of  Janina  and  its  lake  an- 
swer to  that  of  the  city  and  lake  of  Eurooa  men- 
tioned by  Procopius.  Justinian  built  a  fortress 
at  Eurcea,  probably  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  citadel  of  Janina.  In  the  later  period  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  it  became  the  chief  city 
of  Greece  W.  of  Mt.  Pindus.  For  mauy  cen- 
turies the  territory  of  Janina  was  a  field  of  con- 
tention between  the  Byzantine  Greeks  and  the 
Wallachian  and  Slavic  settlers.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  11th  century  it  was  taken  by  the 
Normans,  who  defeated  Alexis  Comnenus  un- 
der its  walls.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Janina 
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enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  number- 
ing nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  possessing  an  ex- 
tensive trade  and  a  large  annual  fair,  and  the 
Janiniotes  ranking  among  the  most  accomplish- 
ed and  industrious  of  modern  Greeks.  But 
the  despotic  rule  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  led  to  complications  with  Turkey  and 
other  governments.  In  1820,  when  no  longer 
able  to  defend  the  city,  he  ordered  it  to  be  set 
on  fire.  The  mosques,  palaces,  and  the  two  acad- 
emies for  which.  Janina  was  celebrated,  were 
all  destroyed.  It  has  still  a  desolate  appear- 
ance, the  streets  being  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
the  houses  mostly  of  mud ;  but  it  is  gradually 
recovering  from  its  misfortunes,  and  trade  is 
reviving.  Opposite  the  city  is  a  small  island 
with  a  fishing  village  and  a  church  and  monas- 
tery.— The  lake  of  Janina  is  about  6  m.  in  length 
and  almost  3  in  its  greatest  breadth,  bounded 
on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Mitzikeli  mountains  (2,500 
feet  high),  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  a  rocky  moun- 
tain crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  Epirote  city, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Do- 
dona.  The  N.  "W.  part  of  the  lake  is  commonly 
called  the*lake  of  Lapsista,  and  the  S.  E.  that  of 
Janina.  The  middle  part,  however,  resembles 
more  a  marsh  than  a  lake,  and  is  traversed  by 
two  long  channels  which  connect  the  two  por- 
tions. The  waters  of  both  lakes  are  absorbed 
by  subterranean  channels;  that  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  river  Ivalama  (the  Thyamis  of 
the  ancient  Greeks)  is  in  the  lake  of  Lapsista. 
The  lake  of  Janina  abounds  with  pike,  perch, 
carp,  tench,  eels,  and  other  fish.  Immense 
numbers  of  wild  fowl  breed  in  the  covert  of  the 
lofty  reeds  upon  its  shores. 

JANIZARIES,  a  body  of  Turkish  infantry 
now  extinct.  The  name  is  derived  from  yenis- 
keri,  or  yeni  and  askari,  "  new  troops."  Ac- 
cording to  a  Turkish  historian,  they  were  first 
assembled  in  1329  by  Sultan  Orchan,  but  they 
were  not  regularly  organized  until  1362,  when 
Amurath  I.,  after  conquering  the  southern 
Slavic  kingdoms,  claimed  one  fifth  of  the  cap- 
tives, including  the  able-bodied  youth,  to  be 
converted  to  Islatnism  and  educated  as  sol- 
diers. This  was  done  with  extraordinary  care, 
the  recruits  being  distributed  at  first  among 
the  peasantry  of  Asia  Minor,  that  they  might 
become  hardened  by  rural  life  and  familiar  with 
Mohammedanism.  The  result  was  that  they 
manifested  all  the  enthusiasm  of  proselytes ; 
and  as  this  spirit  was  warmly  encouraged, 
and  as  privileges  Avere  granted  them,  they 
soon  became  a  formidable  means  of  defence. 
They  were  divided  at  first  into  80,  afterward 
into  162,  and  finally  into  196  ortas,  each  num- 
bering in  Constantinople  nominally  100  men, 
and  elsewhere  200  or  300,  in  time  of  peace,  but 
500  in  time  of  war.  Beside  the  aga,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  body  of  janizaries, 
there  were  6  officers  attached  to  each  orta,  the 
chief  being  called  the  orta-oashi.  The  lowest 
officer  was  the  cook,  who,  however,  performed 
various  other  duties,  and  for  whom  the  sol- 
diers manifested  great  reverence.    They  never 


appeared  without  a  wooden  spoon  in  their  tur- 
bans, and  on  extraordinary  occasions  always  as- 
sembled around  their  soup  kettles;  their  revolts 
were  proclaimed  by  reversing  these  kettles,  and 
to  lose  one  of  them  in  battle  was  looked  upon 
as  a  disgrace  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  its  colors 
by  a  regiment  in  other  armies.  Under  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  they  formed  the  best  disciplined 
and  boldest  force  in  Europe.  After  his  death, 
when  the  sultans  ceased  to  lead  their  armies 
in  person,  the  institution  fell  into  decay.  It 
was  no  longer  recruited  exclusively  from  young 
Christian  prisoners  of  war,  or  from  levies  on 
the  Slavic  provinces,  but  from  any  persona 
who  could  obtain  appointments  in  it  by  in- 
trigue, until  finally  it  consisted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure not  merely  of  menials  and  low  artisans, 
but  of  idle  vagabonds,  many  of  whom  followed 
no  military  exercises  and  were  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  trade  or  mechanical  and  other  occu- 
pations. But  they  still  supplied  something  like 
an  organization  to  the  turbulent  mob  of  the 
Turkish  cities,  and  were  long  really  formidable 
to  society  and  government  itself.  They  muti- 
nied repeatedly  against  the  sultans,  and  in  some 
cases  even  deposed  them  or  put  them  to  death. 
They  frequently  pillaged  the  cities  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  guard.  In  1798  Seliin  III.  at- 
tempted to  form  a  better  army  by  instituting 
the  nimm-djadid  or  disciplined  troops.  This 
caused  a  fearful  revolt,  the  abdication  and  death 
of  Selim,  and  the  most  terrible  outrages  ever 
witnessed  in  Constantinople  (Nov.  14,  1808). 
Mahmoud  II.  was  obliged  on  reaching  the 
throne  to  pardon  the  janizaries;  but,  impressed 
by  the  danger  of  maintaining  such  troops,  he 
quietly  matured  during  several  years  a  plan 
for  ridding  himself  of  them.  Having  gained 
over  some  of  their  officers  and  the  Moham- 
medan  priesthood  to  his  views,  he  resolved  to 
exterminate  them,  and  on  May  29,  1826,  pub* 
lished  a  decree  ordering  that  150  janizaries  of 
every  regiment  should  be  formed  into  a  regu- 
larly disciplined  militia.  This,  as  was  expected, 
led  to  a  revolt  (June  14,  1826),  the  janizaries 
committing  horrible  excesses.  The  next  day 
they  assembled  and  reversed  their  kettles.  But 
the  mufti  displaying  the  sacred  standard  of  Mo- 
hammed, all  the  better  class  of  the  population 
joined  the  regular  troops.  Artillery  had  been 
long  prepared  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  and 
great  numbers  of  galiongis  or  sailors,  and  oos- 
tangis  or  imperial  private  guards,  were  also 
ready  for  attacking  the  janizaries.  "Burned 
alive  in  their  barracks,  cannonaded  in  the  At 
Meidan,  where  they  made  their  most  desperate 
defence,  massacred  singly  in  the  streets  during 
3  months,  the  remainder  were  condemned  to 
exile."  About  25,000  janizaries  were  thus  kill- 
ed, and  since  that  time  they  have  never  been  re- 
organized.— See  Macfarlane's  "  Constantinople 
in  1828,"  and  Precis  historiqtie  de  la  destruction 
du  corps  des  janizaries,  traduit  du  Turc  d'Ess^ad 
Effendi,  by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  (Paris,  1833). 
JANSENIUS,  Cornelius,  a  Dutch  theologian, 
born  at  Akoi  near  Leerdam,  Oct.  28,  1585,  died 
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May  6,  1638.  He  studied  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  which  unwaveringly  adhered 
to  the  Augustinian  system  of  Bajus  (died  1589), 
thougli  76  propositions  of  it  had  been  condemned 
in  1567  by  the  see  of  Rome.  In  1617  he  became 
president  of  the  Pulcheria  college  at  Louvain, 
where  he  lectured  on  theology,  and  in  1630  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  university.  In  1636  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Ypres.  He  was  zealously  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  Augustine.  The  writings 
of  this  father  against  the  Pelagians  he  read  30 
times,  the  other  writings  10  times.  Like  Bajus 
he  adopted  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace  in 
its  strictest  sense,  and  was  therefore  opposed  to 
the  theological  views  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
prevented  from  lecturing  at  Louvain  on  philos- 
ophy. He  believed  that  the  Catholic  church 
of  his  times  had  in  this  and  in  other  points  de- 
parted from  the  doctrines  of  the  old  church,  and 
therefore  in  1621  projected,  with  his  friend  the 
abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  the  plan  of  a  reformation, 
Jansenius  taking  the  doctrine  and  St.  Cyran  the 
constitution  and  the  religious  life  as  their  re- 
spective fields  of  labor.  Irish  clergymen  of  high 
standing  and  the  heads  of  the  French  Oratorians 
favored  this  plan.  Jansenius  commenced  his 
Work  on  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  in  1627,  and 
had  hardly  finished  it  when  he  died.  On  his 
deathbed  he  recommended  to  his  friends  its 
publication,  which  the  Jesuits  and  the  papal 
nuncio  at  Cologne,  anticipating  the  renewal  of 
a  violent  controversy,  strove  in  vain  to  prevent. 
It  appeared  (3  vols,  fol.)  under  the  auspices  of 
the  university,  and  the  editorial  care  of  Liberus 
Froidmont  and  Kalen,  in  1640,  with  the  title  Au- 
gustinus,  seu  Doctrina  Augustini  de  Humana, 
Naturas  Sanitate,  JEgritudine  et  Medicina,  ad- 
versus  Pelagianos  et  Massilienses,  and  was  soon 
reprinted  at  Paris  (1641)  and  Rouen  (1643).  The 
work  sets  forth  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  irre- 
sistible grace  and  absolute  election  or  rejection, 
mostly  in  the  very  words  of  Augustine ;  it  rejects 
the  use  of  reason  in  religious  questions,  designates 
philosophy  as  the  mother  of  all  heresy,  defends 
Bajus,  and  accuses  the  Jesuits  in  general,  and 
in  particular  Fonseca,  Less,  Molina,  and  others, 
of  semi-Pelagianism.  The  Jesuits  attacked  the 
work  as  repeating  the  condemned  propositions 
of  Bajus,  and  Urban  VIII.  in  1642  condemned 
it  as  heretical  by  the  bull  In  eminenti,  and 
placed  it  on  the  index. — The  name  Jansenists  is 
applied  to  those  Christians  who  consider  the 
opinions  of  Jansenius  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  church,  notwithstanding  their  condem- 
nation by  all  the  popes  since  1642.  The  friends 
of  Jansenius  in  the  Netherlands,  among  whom 
were  several  bishops  and  nearly  all  the  profes- 
sors of  the  universities,  submitted  after  some 
hesitation  to  the  bull  In  eminenti  in  1647.  A 
greater  resistance  was  made  in  France,  where 
the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  Anthony  Arnauld,  a 
learned  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  his  sister  An- 
gelica, the  abbess  of  the  Cistercian  convent  of 
Port  Royal,  Pascal,  and  a  community  of  scholars 
who  lived  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  ancho- 
rets in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs 


(messieurs  de  Port  Royal  des  Champs),  took  their 
6tand  in  favor  of  Jansenius.  "When  Innocent 
X.  in  1653  denounced  5  propositions  in  the 
works  of  Jansenius  as  heretical,  a  majority  of 
the  Jansenists  denied  that  these  propositions 
had  been  understood  by  the  author  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  condemned.  Alexander 
VII.,  however,  in  1656  demanded  of  the  French 
clergy  a  declaration,  by  which  they  should  reject 
the  condemned  propositions  as  propositions  of 
Jansenius.  Louis  XIV.  lent  his  support  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  as  well  as  other  measures  of  the 
popes  against  Jansenism,  declaring  at  a  national 
assembly  of  the  French  clergy  (1660)  that  he 
regarded  it  as  his  religious  duty  to  exterminate 
Jansenism.  Clement  IX.  in  1668  endeavored 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  controversy  by  a  decree 
(Pax  Clementina),  which  demanded  merely  a 
rejection  of  the  5  propositions,  without  ascrib- 
ing them  to  Jansenius.  (La  paix  de  Clement 
IX.,  Brussels,  1701.  The  author,  who  is  not 
named  on  the  title  page,  was  Quesnel,  who  died 
in  1719.)  But  Clement  XL  and  Louis  XIV.  soon 
had  recourse  to  severer  measures;  many  Jan- 
senists fled  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Port  Royal 
was  destroyed  in  1709.  "The  controversy  had 
broken  out  with  new  violence  on  the  publication 
of  Quesnel's  celebrated  work  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Le  Nouveau  Testament  en  Francais,  avec 
des  reflexions  morales).  Clement  XL,  by  the 
constitution  Unigenitus  (1713),  condemned  101 
propositions  of  this  book  as  heretical,  dangerous, 
or  offensive  to  pious  ears.  A  large  portion  of 
the  French  clergy  and  people,  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  at  their 
head,  publicly  resisted  the  constitution,  and  were 
therefore  called  Anticonstitutionists.  A  papal 
decree  of  Sept.  2,  1718,  threatened  all  who 
would  not  unconditionally  submit  with  excom- 
munication. Many,  and  among  them  Cardinal 
Noailles,  yielded,  but  4  bishops  (those  of  Mire- 
poix,Montpellier,  Boulogne,  and  Seuez)  appealed 
to  an  oecumenical  council.  Those  who  sustained 
this  appeal,  among  whom  were  many  opposed 
to  Jansenism,  were  called  Appellants.  The 
parliament  perseveringly  resisted  the  decrees 
against  Jansenism  ;  the  Sorbonne  wavered,  and 
when  pressed  generally  submitted  to  the  papal 
decrees.  Some  of  the  bishops  continued  to  pa- 
tronize it,  and  the  general  chapter  of  the  Ora- 
torians resolved  in  1727  not  to  accept  the  bull 
Unigenitus.  A  popular  saint,  Francis  of  Paris, 
died  with  the  appeal  in  his  hand  (1727),  and 
the  miracles  and  wild  convulsions  which  were 
reported  to  have  taken  place  at  his  grave  made 
a  deep  impression  on  large  classes  of  the  people. 
But  when  the  constitution  by  an  act  of  royal 
sovereignty  had  been  enforced  as  a  law  of  the 
kingdom  (1730),  the  resistance  of  the  Jansenists 
was  gradually  overcome,  and  the  Oratorians 
accepted  the  bull  in  1746.  New  difficulties 
arose  again  for  a  while  when  Beaumont,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  in  1752  ordered  the  sacraments 
to  be  refused  to  all  who  had  not  accepted  the 
constitution ;  but  finally  peace  was  restored  by 
means  of  a  mild  pastoral  letter  from  Benedict 
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XTV.  in  1756.  The  Jansenist  party  remained 
very  strong  among  the  French  clergy,  and  most 
of  the  clerical  deputies  in  the  states-general  of 
1789  belonged  to  it.  After  the  restoration  also, 
it  found  many  advocates  among  the  clergy  and 
laity,  and  since  1854  has  had  an  organ  in  the 
religious  press  (Vobsercateur  Catholique).  In 
Italy  several  bishops  "who  were  in  favor  of  the 
reforms  of  Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany  and  of  Na- 
poleon, as  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  aud  Capece- 
Latro,  archbishop  of  Taranto,  were  regarded  as 
Jansenists. — While  Jansenism  remained  in 
France  a  theological  school,  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent church  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1704 
Codde,  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Utrecht,  "was  deposed  by  the  pope  for  hold- 
ing Jansenistic  views,  but  the  chapter  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  this  deposition. 
In  1723  the  chapter  chose  an  archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  who  "was  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Babylon,  a  French  bishop  in  partibus,  who 
lived  as  a  fugitive  at  Amsterdam.  The  pope 
was  informed  of  the  election,  but  answered  by  a 
condemnatory  brief.  The  archbishop  appealed 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  pope  to  the  next 
general  council,  a  step  which  has  since  been 
taken  by  each  of  his  successors.  The  next  arch- 
bishop, Barchman  TVuytiers,  received  letters  of 
communion  from  many  bishops,  more  than  100 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
church  of  Utrecht.  After  the  death  of  the 
bishop  of  Babylon,  Archbishop  Meindaarts 
(elected  in  1739)  restored  the  suffragan  see  of 
Haarlem  in  1742,  and  that  of  Deventer  in  1758, 
in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of  prelates.  The 
last  public  step  taken  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Jansenist  church  was  a  joint  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  in  1856. 
The  Jansenist  church  numbers  at  present  about 
4,000,  with  a  theological  institution  at  Am- 
ersfoort. — See  Leydecker,  Historic/,  Jansenismi 
(Utrecht,  1695);  Lucchesini,  Historia  Polemica 
Jamenismi  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1711);  Tregelles, 
"  The  Jansenists"  (London,  1851)  ;  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale,  "  Historv  of  the  so-cailed  Jansenist 
Church  of  Holland""  (Oxford,  1858). 

JANSSENS,  Abraham,  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  in  Antwerp  in  1569,  died  about  1631.  He 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  Antwerp  until 
Rubens  established  himself  there  after  his  resi- 
dence in  Italy.  In  vigor  of  coloring  he  is  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  Rubens. 

JANUARIUS,  Saint,  a  Christian  martyr, 
patron  saint  of  Naples,  born  in  Naples,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  in  Benevento,  April 
21,  272,  put  to  death  at  Pozzuoli,  Sept.  19,  305. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Benevento  about  303, 
the  year  in  which  the  persecution  under  Diocle- 
tian began.  Having  ventured  to  visit  9ome 
Christians  who  had  been  cast  into  prison  for 
their  faith,  he  was  brought  before  the  governor 
Timotheus  at  Nola,  and  afterward  with  other 
prisoners  made  to  accompany  that  officer  to 
Pozzuoli,  walking  in  chains  before  his  chariot. 
Here,  says  the  tradition,  Januarius  and  6  others 
were  given  up  to  wild  beasts ;  but,  the  animals 


refusing  to  harm  them,  they  were  condemned 
to  be  beheaded.  The  relics  of  Januarius  were 
removed  about  400  to  Naples,  where  his  body 
is  supposed  to  be  still  preserved  in  a  chapel  of 
the  cathedral.  Two  vials  containing  a  hard 
substance  believed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  saint, 
and  a  glass  case  enclosing  his  head,  are  kept  in 
another  chapel  and  exposed  to  public  view  on 
certain  festivals ;  and  when  the  head  is  brought 
near  the  vials  the  blood  is  seen  to  become  liquid, 
to  bubble,  rise  in  the  bottles,  and  fall  again — 
the  alleged  miracle  lasting  sometimes  8  days. 
On  such  occasions  popular  enthusiasm  is  raised 
to  its  height.  The  occurrence  usually  take? 
place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Januarius,  Sept.  19,  on 
that  of  the  translation  of  his  relics  in  May.  and 
on  the  anniversary  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  extinguished  by 
his  invocation,  Dec.  20,  1631 ;  but  it  is  also 
observed  at  other  times.  The  nature  of  this 
phenomeuon  has  been  investigated  by  scientific 
men  of  various  creeds  and  nations,  and  several 
hypotheses  more  or  less  plausible  have  been 
suggested  to  account  for  it.  Roman  Catholics 
regard  it  as  a  well  attested  miracle.  It  was 
mentioned  by  Pope  Pius  II.  in  1450. 

JANUARY,  the  first  month  in  our  present 
calendar,  added  with  February  to  the  previous 
10  months  of  the  year  by  Numa.  It  was  named 
from  the  double-faced  god  Janus,  to  whom  its 
first  day,  which  looks  back  upon  the  year  past 
and  forward  upon  that  to  come,  was  sacred.  It 
was  not  uniformly  the  beginning  of  the  year 
among  the  Latin  Christian  nations  till  the  18th 
century,  the  year  being  in  several  countries 
reckoned  from  March  1,  or  other  dates. 

JANUS  and  JANA,  two  divinities  honored 
by  the  ancient  Romans.  Their  names  are  only 
corruptions  or  abbreviations  of  Dianus  and  Di- 
ana. They  were  generally  considered  identical 
with  the  sun  and  moon.  Janus  presided  over 
the  beginning  of  every  thing,  and  was  therefore 
invoked  on  every  occasion  before  all  other  dei- 
ties. He  opened  the  year  and  the  seasons;  he 
was  the  janitor  of  heaven,  and  on  earth  the 
guardian  god  of  gates  and  doors ;  in  time  of  war 
he  went  out  to  battle  with  the  armies  of  Rome, 
and  aided  them  against  the  foe,  while  in  time  of 
peace  he  abode  in  his  temple,  and  watched  over 
the  safety  of  the  city.  At  the  dawn  of  every 
day  the  people  addressed  their  supplications  to 
him,  and  on  the  first  day  of  every  year  sacrifices 
of  cakes,  barley,  incense,  and  wine  were  offered 
in  his  honor  on  12  altars.  The  worship  of  Janus 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  by 
Romulus.  Numa  called  the  first  month  of  the 
Roman  year  after  him,  and  dedicated  a  covered 
passage  near  the  Forum  to  him.  This  passage, 
frequently  termed  a  temple  in  later  times,  con- 
tained a  statue  of  the  god,  and  had  two  en- 
trances, which  were  always  kept  open  in  time 
of  war,  and  closed  in  time  of  peace.  During 
the  existence  of  the  republic  the  temple  was 
closed  only  once,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  241  B.  C.  Janus  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  two,  and  sometimes  with  four  faces, 
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and  was  often  styled  Bifrons  and  Quadrifrona. 
He  was  frequently  represented  in  works  of  art 
with  a  staff  or  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and 
with  a  key  in  his  left. 

JAPAN  (Chinese  Shi-pen-Jcue,  or  as  Marco 
Polo  wrote  it,  Zipcm-gu,  sunrise  kingdom),  call- 
ed by  the  natives  Niphon,  or  Nipon,  which  is 
the  specific  name  of  the  largest  member  of  the 
group,  is  a  body  of  islands,  forming  an  empire, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  between  lat.  31°  and 
49°  N.  and  long.  129°  and  150°E.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  E.  by  the  Pacific  ocean, 
S.  by  the  China  sea,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Japan. 
It  is  distant  420  m.  from  China,  270  from  Kam- 
chatka, and  5,000  from  California.  The  princi- 
pal islands  of  the  group  are  Niphon,  Kiusiu, 
and  Sikokf.  Niphon  is  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  globe,  its  length  being  900  m.,  and  its 
average  breadth  more  than  100  m. ;  its  area  is 
about  100,000  sq.  m.  Kiusiu  has  an  area  of 
about  16,000  sq.  m.  Sikokf  contains  about  10,000 
sq.  m.  These  last  two  islands  lie  S.  and  S.  W. 
from  Niphon,  from  which  they  are  separated  by 
narrow  straits ;  Bungo  channel,  about  30  m. 
wide,  divides  them  from  each  other.  Niphon, 
Kiusiu,  and  Sikokf,  and  numerous  small  isl- 
ands in  their  immediate  vicinity,  constitute 
Japan  proper.  North  of  Niphon,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  straits-  of  Sangar,  lies  the  island 
of  Yesso  or  Jesso,  which  has  been  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Japanese ;  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  30,000  sq.  m.  Still  further  N.  is  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  the  S.  part  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  3  southernmost  islands  of  the 
Koorile  chain,  belong  also  to  Japan.  The  en- 
tire number  of  the  Japanese  islands  is  computed 
at  1,000,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  empire  at 
170,000  sq.  m.  Japan  is  divided  by  the  native 
geographers  into  8  grand  divisions,  viz. :  Goky- 
nay,  Tokaydo,  Tosando,  Fukurokudo,  Sanindo, 
Sanyodo,  Nankaydo,  and  Saykaydo.  These 
are  subdivided  into  68  provinces  or  principali- 
ties, and  these  again  into  622  districts.  The 
most  noted  cities  of  Japan  are  Yeddo,  the  politi- 
cal capital,  Miako,  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  and 
Osaka,  in  Niphon  ;  Nagasaki,  Saga,  Kokura, 
and  Taakanabe,  in  Kiusiu;  Simoda,  Kotsi,  Ta- 
kamatsu,  and  Matsugama,  in  Sikokf;  Ilakodadi 
and  Matsmai,  in  Yesso.  The  population  is  un- 
known to  foreigners,  for  though  censuses  are 
frequently  taken  the  result  is  kept  secret ;  but  it 
is  believed  by  competent  observers  to  be  very 
dense.  If  the  average  to  the  square  mile  be  as 
great  as  that  of  the  neighboring  empire  of  China, 
the  Japanese  population  cannot  be  far  from  40,- 
000,000.  The  people  are  all  of  one  race,  and 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  division  of  mankind. — 
The  coasts  of  Japan  are  much  broken  by  bays 
and  inlets,  and  are  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
not  only  from  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  islands 
that  surround  them,  but  from  the  prevalence  of 
gales  and  fogs.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but 
none  are  large ;  they  are  mostly  mountain  tor- 
rents, with  short  and  rapid  courses.  The  prin- 
cipal streams  are  the  Yedegawa,  which  is  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Oits,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 


Osaka  ;  the  Kisogawa,  which  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Izeh ;  the  Teuriogawa,  Avhich  is  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Suwa ;  the  Kamanafi,  which  flows  into 
the  bay  of  Taga;  and  the  Aragawa,  which 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Yeddo.  The  chief  lake  is 
that  of  Oits,  situated  in  the  province  of  Oomi ; 
it  is  72  m.  long,  and  22  in  its  greatest  width. 
The  Japanese  islands  are  mountainous,  but  little 
is  known  of  the  direction  or  nature  of  the 
ranges.  The  highest  peak  is  Fusiyama,  a  vol- 
cano in  the  island  of  Niphon,  westward  from 
the  bay  of  Yeddo  ;  its  summit  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  it  must  therefore  be  at  least 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  group 
of  islands  seems  to  be  volcanic  in  its  formation, 
but  too  little  is  yet  known  of  its  natural  fea- 
tures to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  of  its 
geological  character.  Earthquakes  are  so  fre- 
quent that  the  natives  commonly  pay  little  re- 
gard to  them.  Though  there  are  some  large 
plains,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  in  general 
very  much  broken  by  hills  and  valleys.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  is  almost  everywhere  culti- 
vated, agriculture  being  greatly  promoted  by  a 
law  which  provides  that  land  remaining  unused 
for  more  than  a  year  shall  become  forfeited  to 
the  public.  The  rugged  mountain  sides,  where 
the  plough  cannot  be  used,  are  often  built 
up  in  terraces,  and  tilled  by  hand.  Rain  is 
abundant,  especially  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
this  copious  irrigation  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  heat  of  summer  is 
very  great,  the  mercury  rising  in  July  alid 
August  to  100°.  In  winter  the  cold  is  some- 
times severe,  even  in  the  southern  part,  where 
the  mercury  falls  much  below  the  freezing 
point.  The  weather  is  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  changes,  and  violent  storms  with  thun- 
der and  lightning  are  very  common. —  Japan 
produces  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver, 
coal,  sulphur,  and  salt  in  .great  abundance. 
Tin  and  iron  are  found,  but  not  so  plentifully 
as  the  other  minerals.  Gold  is  obtained  in 
many  parts,  both  from  the  ore  and  from  wash- 
ing the  earth  or  the  sands  of  the  rivers.  Silver 
is  also  abundant,  but  both  gold  and  silver  are 
less  plentiful  than  they  were  a  few  centuries 
ago.  The  mines  have  become  less  productive, 
and  the  precious  metals  scarcer,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  exportation.  It  is 
said  that  from  1540  to  1740  not  less  than  $200,- 
000,000  worth  was  exported  in  specie.  Copper 
is  extremely  abundant  in  all  parts  of  Japan,  and 
much  of  it  is  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  is  found 
only  in  3  provinces,  and  from  its  comparative 
scarcity  is  of  the  same  value  with  copper.  The 
tin  of  Japan  is  so  fine  and  white  as  almost  to 
equal  silver ;  but  as  the  Japanese  attach  little 
value  to  it,  it  is  not  mined  to  any  great  extent. 
Sulphur  is  found  in  some  places  in  such  quan- 
tities that  it  may  be  dug  up  and  carried  off  as 
easily  as  sand.  Coal  of  a  bituminous  kind,  and 
of  a  poor  quality,  is  dug  in  many  places,  and  is 
extensively  used  as  fuel.  Among  the  precious 
stones  are  agates,  carnelians,  and  jaspers  of 
great  beauty,  while  pearls,  frequently  of  large 
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size,  are  fished  on  many  parts  of  the  coast. — 
Japan  produces  most  of  the  trees  common  to 
temperate  regions.  The  fir  and  cedar  grow  to  im- 
mense size,  the  latter  sometimes  to  the  diameter 
of  18  feet.  Of  the  oak,  two  species  have  been 
observed  peculiar  to  the  country,  whose  acorns 
when  boiled  form  a  palatable  and  nutritious 
article  of  food.  The  mulberry  and  the  varnish 
tree  grow  wild.  The  nuts  of  the  latter  yield 
solid  oil  for  candles,  as  do  those  of  the  camphor 
tree,  which  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  attains  a 
great  size.  The  Dutch  traveller  Siebold  meas- 
ured one  in  1826,  the  trunk  of  which  was  50 
feet  in  circumference.  The  same  tree  had  been 
observed  by  the  traveller  Kampfer  in  1691, 
when  it  was  36  feet  in  circumference.  The 
people  cut  the  root  and  stem  into  small  pieces, 
and  procure  the  camphor  by  decoction.  It  has 
long  formed  an  important  article  of  export. 
Chestnut  and  walnut  trees  are  found,  and  or- 
anges, lemons,  figs,  plums,  cherries,  and  apri- 
cots are  among  the  fruits.  The  bamboo,  the 
box  tree,  the  juniper,  and  the  ivy  are  also  pro- 
duced. The  camellia,  cultivated  in  several  hun- 
dred varieties,  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  a 
great  favorite  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  leaves 
and  of  its  flowers.  The  food  of  the  people  con- 
sists chiefly  of  vegetables.  Rice,  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  in  abund- 
ance, and  also  pumpkins,  watermelons,  onions, 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  asparagus,  beans,  peas, 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  egg  plants  and  rad- 
ishes of  enormous  size.  Tobacco  is  also  culti- 
vated, of  a  very  mild  quality.  The  density  of 
the  population  of  Japan  and  the  nearly  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil 
render  the  existence  of  wild  animals  of  the 
larger  species  almost  an  impossibility.  Among 
the  mountains  are  bears,  wild  boars,  deer,  fox- 
es, and  hares.  Neither  are  tame  animals  nu- 
merous, as  their  flesh  is  little  used  for  food. 
The  native  horses  are  small,  active,  and  hardy. 
Oxen  and  cows  are  employed  in  ploughing  and 
in  carrying  burdens.  Dogs  are  numerous,  and 
there  is  a  small  highly  prized  species  of  spaniel, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  was  derived  the 
English  variety  known  by  the  name  of  King 
Charles. — The  Japanese  are  of  middling  size, 
and  generally  of  a  yellow  color,  though  some 
are  brown  and  others  nearly  white.  Their 
eyes  are  small,  oblong,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the 
head.  Their  noses  are  short  and  thick,  and 
their  hair  thick,  black,  and  glossy.  The  people 
of  rank  have  generally  fair  complexions,  and 
ladies  who  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun  have 
sometimes  perfectly  white  skins  and  blooming 
cheeks.  The  men  are  vigorous  and  active,  and 
the  women  well  formed  and  graceful,  while 
both  sexes  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  intelli- 
gence than  is  common  among  Asiatic  nations. 
In  character  they  are  lively  and  volatile,  quick 
of  apprehension,  daring,  adventurous,  frank, 
liberal,  and  hospitable.  They  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  military  life,  and  make  excellent  soldiers 
and  sailors.  They  learn  rapidly,  and  show 
great  eagerness  and  much  aptitude  for  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  the  highest  branches  of  European 
knowledge.  Though  industrious,  they  are  em- 
inently a  social  and  pleasure-seeking  people, 
are  fond  of  feasts  and  frolic,  and  have  fre- 
quent national  holidays.  Music,  dancing,  and 
the  theatre  are  favorite  amusements  with  all 
classes.  Mummers,  mountebanks,  tumblers,  con- 
jurers, and  all  manner  of  jugglers  are  seen  in 
the  streets  of  the  cities,  and  are  highly  popular 
with  the  people.  Their  jugglers  surpass  those 
of  all  other  countries.  Among  other  wonder- 
ful feats,  that  which  has  especinlly  astonished 
their  European  and  American  visitors  is  the  for- 
mation from  pieces  of  tissue  paper  of  artificial 
butterflies,  which,  guided  by  the  motions  of  a 
fan,  fly  about,  advance,  retreat,  appear  to  sip 
the  honey  from  flowers,  and  display  all  the 
airs  and  graces  of  real  butterflies.  Education 
is  almost  universal,  the  poorest  and  lowest  la- 
borers being  taught  to  read  and  write.  The 
women  are  educated  with  nearly  as  much  care 
as  the  men.  The  young  ladies  of  the  upper 
classes  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  pretty  boxes,  artificial  flowers,  pocket- 
books,  and  purses,  and  in  the  painting  of  fans 
and  pictures  of  birds  and  animals.  In  fine 
weather  they  join  with  the  men  in  all  sorts  of 
outdoor  and  rural  amusements,  taking  especial 
delight  in  fishing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  in 
vessels  elegantly  fitted  up  and  adorned.  A 
highly  intelligent  and  accomplished  English- 
man, James  Druminond,  who  resided  several 
years  in  Japan,  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury,  says:  "  The  Japanese  are  tlie  most  fasci- 
nating, elegant  ladies  that  I  ever  saw  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  Take  away  a  few  pecu- 
liarities to  which  one  soon  gets  accustomed  by 
,  living  among  them,  and  they  would  at  their  first 
debut  be  admired  at  St.  James's  or  in  any  other 
court  of  Europe."  The  Japanese  gentleman  is 
invariably  described  as  a  person  of  pleasing  ad- 
dress and  most  polished  manners.  Even  the 
commonest  people  are  neat  in  their  persons  and 
scrupulously  observant  of  the  forms  of  polite- 
ness. The  rules  that  govern  social  intercourse 
are  formed  into  a  regular  system,  and  published 
in  books,  which  are  diligently  studied  at  school. 
Tea  is  a  universal  beverage,  and  smoking  is  gen- 
eral among  the  men.  In  a  morning  call  pipes 
and  tea  are  served  to  the  guests  as  regularly  as 
pipes  and  coffee  are  among  the  Turks.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  visit  sweetmeats  are  handed 
to  the  visitor  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  orna- 
mented with  tinsel ;  these  are  eaten  with  chop- 
sticks, and  if  the  guest  does  not  eat  the  whole, 
he  or  she  is  expected  to  fold  up  the  remainder 
in  the  paper  and  carry  it  away.  At  grand  din- 
ners each  guest  is  expected  to  take  with  him  a 
servant  or  two  to  carry  off  in  baskets  the  rem- 
nants of  the  banquet.  Fish  is  a  general  arti- 
cle of  diet,  and  is  varied  with  game,  venison, 
poultry,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  including  a 
kind  of  sea  weed.  Food  is  eaten  out  of  light 
lacquered  bowls  and  dishes  made  of  papier 
mache.  Feasts  are  followed  by  music  and  danc- 
ing, and  are  commonly  closed  by  drinking  tea 
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and  a  spirit  called  sackee.  It  is  the  custom  on  the 
completion  of  a  new  dwelling  house  to  give  a 
house-warming,  for  which  purpose  the  neigh- 
bors and  friends  of  the  master  of  the  new  house 
send  him  liberal  presents  of  eatables  and  drink- 
ables. The  ordinary  dress  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ranks  is  very  similar  in  form,  differing  chiefly 
in  the  colors,  fineness,  and  value  of  the  mate- 
rials, those  of  the  higher  orders  being  gener- 
ally of  silk,  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  linen  or 
calico.  The  dress  consists  of  a  number  of  loose, 
wide  gowns  worn  over  eacli  other,  with  the 
family  coat  of  arms  woven  or  worked  into 
the  back  and  breast  of  the  outer  garment,  and 
all  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  The  sleeves 
are  very  long  and  wide,  and  the  part  of  the 
sleeve  that  hangs  below  the  arm  is  made  to 
serve  as  a  pocket.  The  women  usually  wear 
brighter  colors  than  the  men,  and  border  their 
robes  with  gay  embroidery  or  gold.  Upon  oc- 
casions of  full  dress  a  cloak  is  worn  together 
with  a  sort  of  trousers  called  haMama.  Within 
doors  socks  are  the  only  covering  of  the  feet. 
Shoes  are  worn  abroad,  of  an  awkward  and  in- 
convenient kind,  consisting  of  soles  of  straw 
matting  or  of  wood,  which  on  entering  a  house 
are  always  taken  off.  Neither  men  nor  women 
wear  any  covering  on  their  heads,  except  occa- 
sionally as  a  protection  from  rain.  They  screen 
their  faces  from  the  sun  by  the  fan  which 
is  carried  by  all  classes,  by  ladies,  priests,  sol- 
diers, and  beggars.  The  greatest  peculiarity  of 
Japanese  costume,  however,  is  the  sword,  the 
wearing  of  which  is  a  mark  of  rank;  it  is 
strictly  prohibited  to  the  lower  orders.  The 
middling  classes  carry  one,  and  the  higher  ranks 
two  swords,  which  are  worn  on  the  same 
side,  one  above  another.  The  houses  of  the 
Japanese  are  low,  and  built  of  wood.  The 
walls  are  coated  with  a  cement  that  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  stone.  In  the  windows 
the  place  of  glass  is  supplied  by  very  fine 
strong  paper,  which  is  protected  from  rain  by 
external  wooden  shutters.  Verandas  encircle 
the  houses,  and  to  almost  every  dwelling,  even 
in  the  cities,  there  is  attached  a  garden.  Store- 
rooms or  warehouses  made  fire-proof  by  cop- 
per shutters  and  a  thick  coating  of  clay  are 
numerous  in  the  cities,  in  which  tradesmen 
keep  their  stock  of  goods,  and  private  fami- 
lies their  valuable  effects,  as  pictures,  books, 
&c.  Fires  are  frequent,  and  from  the  combus- 
tible nature  of  the  common  buildings  are  often 
terribly  destructive.  Conflagrations  consuming 
thousands  of  houses  sometimes  occur.  Polyg- 
amy is  not  permitted,  but  the  power  of  divorce 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  is  limited  only  by  the 
requisition  that  he  shall  provide  in  a  suitable 
manner  for  the  support  of  the  repudiated  wife; 
though  in  case  she  is  divorced  for  barrenness, 
or  for  other  reasons  recognized  by  the  tribunals 
as  sufficient,  she  has  no  claim  upon  the  husband 
for  maintenance.  Under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever can  a  wife  demand  to  be  separated  from 
her  husband. .  Concubinage  and  prostitution  are 
permitted  by  law,  and  are  not  deemed  particu- 


larly disreputable.  The  courtesans  are  destined 
to  their  trade  from  infancy,  and,  being  generally 
well  educated  and  accomplished,  are  often  se- 
lected as  wives  by  respectable  men.  The  most 
singular  custom  among  the  women  is  that  of 
blackening  their  teeth  and  shaving  or  pulling 
out  their  eyebrows  when  they  are  married.  Mar- 
ried women  also  tie  their  girdles  before,  and 
single  women  behind.  The  Japanese  of  all  class- 
es are  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  houses  and 
persons.  They  bathe  frequently,  and  there  are 
many  public  bath  houses  in  the  towns  open  to 
all  comers  for  a  fee  generally  equal  to  the  8th 
of  a  cent,  where  both  sexes  bathe  together  en- 
tirely nude,  without  apparently  the  slightest  idea 
of  impropriety.  In  warm  weather  persons  of 
both  sexes  may  be  seen  in  the  same  primitive 
condition  bathing  themselves  in  large  tubs  be- 
fore the  doors  of  their  houses.  Suicide  is  very 
common,  and  is  generally  committed  by  cutting 
open  the  bowels  by  two  gashes  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross.  It  is  tolerated,  if  not  in  some  cases 
approved,  by  the  laws.  The  criminal  who  thus 
anticipates  execution  secures  the  public  sym- 
pathy and  applause,  saving  his  property  from 
confiscation  and  his  family  from  disgrace.  Upon 
the  death  of  superiors  or  masters  suicide  is 
often  committed  as  a  mark  of  personal  devo- 
tion and  attachment.  It  is  also  common  as  a 
means  of  escaping  a  disgrace  or  revenging  an 
affront,  where  there  appears  to  be  no  other  re- 
sort. Titsingh,  in  his  "Illustrations  of  Japan," 
says  that  all  military  men,  servants  of  the  em- 
peror, and  persons  holding  civil  offices  under  the 
government,  are  bound,  when  they  have  com- 
mitted any  crime,  to  rip  themselves  up,  though 
not  till  they  have  received  an  order  from  the 
court  to  that  effect ;  for  if  they  were  to  antici- 
pate this  order;  their  heirs  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  deprived  of  their  places  and  property. 
No  disgrace  attaches  to  such  a  death,  and  the 
son  succeeds  to  his  father's  place.  "This  prac- 
tice is  so  common,"  says  Titsingh,  "  that  scarce- 
ly any  notice  is  taken  of  such  an  event.  The 
sons  of  all  persons  of  quality  exercise  themselves 
in  their  youth,  for  5  or  6  years,  with  a  view 
that  they  may  perform  the  operation,  in  case  of 
need, with  gracefulness  and  dexterity;  and  they 
take  as  much  pains  to  acquire  this  accomplish- 
ment as  youth  among  us  to  become  elegant 
dancers  or  skilful  horsemen ;  hence  the  pro- 
found contempt  of  death  which  they  imbibe  in 
their  earliest  years.  This  disregard  of  death, 
which  they  prefer  to  the  slightest  disgrace,  ex- 
tends to- the  very  lowest  classes  among  the 
Japanese."  It  is  related,  in  illustration  of  this 
propensity  to  resort  to  suicide,  that  two  high 
officers  of  the  court  met  on  the  palace  stairs  and 
jostled  each  other.  One  was  an  irascible  man, 
and  immediately  demanded  satisfaction.  The 
other,  of  a  placable  disposition,  represented 
that  the  circumstance  was  accidental,  and  ten- 
dered an  ample  apology ;  remarking  that  no 
other  satisfaction  could  reasonably  be  demanded. 
The  irascible  man,  however,  would  not  be  ap- 
peased ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  provoke 
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the  other  to  a  conflict,  he  suddenly  drew  up  his 
robes,  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  cut  himself 
open  in  the  prescribed  mode.  As  a  point  of 
honor  his  adversary  was  under  the  necessity  of 
following  the  example.  Recent  accounts  state 
that  the  now  fashionable  mode  of  harri  karri, 
or  "happy  despatch,"  as  this  practice  of  suicide 
is  called,  substitutes  decapitation  by  the  sword 
of  a  relative  for  the  old  method  of  ripping  up. 
A  recent  English  writer,  Rundall,  in  his  "  Me- 
morials of  Japan,"  thus  sums  up  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Japanese :  "  They  carry  notions  of 
honor  to  the  verge  of  fanaticism  ;  and  they  are 
haughty,  vindictive,  and  licentious.  On  the 
other  hand,  brawlers,  braggarts,  and  backbiters 
are  held  in  the  most  supreme  contempt.  The 
slightest  infraction  of  truth  is  punished  with  se- 
verity ;  they  are  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and, 
as  friends,  faithful  to  death.  It  is  represented 
that  there  is  no  peril  a  Japanese  will  not  en- 
counter to  serve  a  friend ;  that  no  torture  will 
compel  him  to  betray  a  trust ,  and  that  even 
the  stranger  who  seeks  aid  will  be  protected  to 
the  List  drop  of  his  blood."  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier,  after  a  long  missionary  experience  of  the 
Japanese,  declared  that  in  virtue  wnd  prob- 
ity they  surpassed  all  the  nations  he  nad  ever 
seen,  and  the  latest  and  most  competent  Eu- 
ropean and  American  observers  bestow  almost 
equally  high  praise  upon  the  national  character. 
— The  agriculture  of  the  Japanese  is  conducted 
with  diligence  and  skill.  With  the  exception  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  woods  required  to  supply 
timber  and  charcoal,  hardly  a  foot  of  ground  to 
the  very  tops  of  the  mountains  is  left  unculti- 
vated. Irrigation  is  judiciously  applied,  and  ma- 
nure of  all  kinds  is  carefully  collected  and  used 
in  the  production  of  generally  abundant  harvests. 
The  grain  principally  raised  is  rice,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  very  superior  quality.  Next  to  rice,  the 
tea  plant  is  the  great  object  of  cultivation.  A 
coarse  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  a  tree. 
The  gardeners  of  Japan  have  attained  the  art 
of  dwarfing  and  also  of  unnaturally  enlarging 
all  vegetable  productions.  They  exhibit  in  the 
miniature  gardens  of  the  towns  full-grown  trees 
of  various  kinds  only  3  feet  high,  with  heads  of 
about  the  same  diameter.  A  box  was  shown  in 
1826  to  the  president  of  the  Dutch  factory  at 
Nagasaki,  4  inches  long,  1^  wide,  and  6  high, 
in  which»were  growing  a  bamboo,  a  fir,  and  a 
plum  tree,  the  latter  in  full  blossom.  The  price 
asked  for  this  portable  grove  was  about  $500. 
The  growth  of  trees  is  sometimes  so  stimulated 
that  the  branches  stretch  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  trunk,  and  are  supported  on  props. — 
The  Japanese  work  admirably  well  in  iron,  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  all  metals.  Manufactures  are 
carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  them  are  brought  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  to  surpass  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Their  lacquering  in  wood  ex- 
cels that  of  all  other  nations.  They  work 
with  great  skill  in  sowas,  a  mixture  of  gold  and 
copper,  which  they  color  blue  or  black  in  a 
manner  unknown  elsewhere.      Their  silk  and 


cotton  goods  are  well  made,  and  they  under- 
stand the  art  of  making  glass  in  all  its  branch- 
es. Their  steel  swords  are  unapproachable  in 
quality,  and  they  make  excellent  mirrors  of 
steel.  Paper  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  mul- 
berry tree  in  great  abundance  and  of  remark- 
able strength ;  it  is  used  not  only  for  writing  and 
printing,  and  for  wrapping  goods,  but  for  hand- 
kerchiefs and  napkins.  They  are  skilful  in  carv- 
ing and  die-sinking,  and  in  the  casting  of  metal 
statues,  which  are  extensively  used  for  idols. 
Their  iron  works,  tobacco  factories,  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, are  frequently  on  a  large  scale,  employ- 
ing hundreds  of  workmen.  The  cities  of  Miako, 
Yeddo,  and  Osaka  are  the  great  seats  of  manu- 
factures. At  Miako  are  made  damasks,  satins, 
taffetas,  and  other  silk  fabrics  of  every  kind, 
lacquered  articles,  caps,  scarfs,  screens,  fans, 
pins,  bow-strings,  paints,  tea  boxes,  grindstones, 
and  porcelain  and  earthenware  ;  at  Osaka,  cot- 
ton goods  and  iron  ware  ;  and  at  Yeddo  nearly 
every  species  of  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The 
people  show  the  greatest  eagerness  and  aptitude 
for  imitating  all  kinds  of  European  manufac- 
tures, and  they  are  already  well  supplied  with 
microscopes,  telescopes,  clocks,  watches,  knives, 
spoons,  &c,  of  native  make  from  European 
models,  and  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Iron 
and  brass  cannon  in  the  European  style  are 
made,  and  bomb  shells  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Colt's  revolvers  and  Sharp's  rifles  are 
also  made  by  native  workmen,  and  at  Nagasaki 
works  have  been  established  for  the  production 
of  steam  engines  without  European  assistance, 
and  a  screw  steamer  built,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully navigated  from  Nagasaki  to  Yeddo  in  9 
days  entirely  by  native  seamen  and  engineers. — 
The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  carried  on  with 
great  activity.  The  roads  are  good  and  kept  in 
excellent  order,  and  stables,  taverns,  and  ware- 
houses are  abundant  for  the  accommodation  of 
merchants  and  other  travellers.  Commercial 
operations  are  conducted  with  promptness  and 
regularity,  and  sometimes  on  a  most  extensive 
scale.  The  president  of  tho  Dutch  factory  in 
Japan,  who  visited  Yeddo  in  1806,  says  in  his 
narrative  of  the  visit :  "  There  is  a  silk  mercer 
here  named  Itsigoya,  who  has  shops  in  all  the 
great  towns  throughout  the  empire.  If  you 
buy  any  thing  of  him  here  and  take  it  away  to 
another  town,  say  to  Nagasaki,  and  no  longer 
like  it,  you  may  return  it,  if  undamaged,  to  his 
shop  there,  and  receive  back  the  whole  sum 
paid  for  it  at  Yeddo.  The  wealth  of  this  man 
is  astonishing.  During  my  stay  at  Yeddo  there 
occurred  a  tremendous  fire,  that  laid  everything, 
our  residence  included,  in  ashes  over  an  area  of 
about  3  leagues  by  l|.  Itsigoya  lost  on  this 
occasion,  beside  his  shop,  a  warehouse  contain- 
ing upward  of  100,000  lbs.  weight  of  spun  silk, 
which  fell  altogether  upon  himself,  the  Japanese 
knowing  nothing  of  insurances.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  sent  40  of  his  servants  to  our  assist- 
ance during  the  fire,  who  were  of  great  use  to 
us.     The  second  day   after  the  conflagration 
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he  was  already  rebuilding  his  premises,  paying 
every  carpenter  at  the  rate  of  about  10  shillings 
English  a  day."  Goods  are  conveyed  by  land 
on  pack  horses  and  oxen.  But  the  principal 
carriage  of  merchandise  is  by  water,  for  though 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Japanese  vessels 
unfits  them  for  long  sea  voyages,  they  are  well 
enough  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  for  coasting  from  port  to  port,  and 
crossing  from  island  to  island.  The  shores  of 
the  Japanese  group  afford  great  facilities  for  a 
coasting  trade,  from  the  abundance  of  harbors 
and  of  shelter  for  vessels  of  small  size;  and 
these  facilities  are  energetically  used  by  the 
people  of  the  coasts,  who  keep  afloat  a  vast 
number  of  vessels,  from  fishing  boats  to  junks 
of  300  tons  burden.  Commerce  is  free  from 
any  impediments  by  tolls  or  duties,  and  the  in- 
land trade  is  promoted  by  great  fairs,  which 
from  time  to  time  are  held  at  the  city  of  Miako. 
Until  a  very  recent  date  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Japan,  for  more  than  two  centuries  past,  was 
limited  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch.  The 
Chinese  trade  is  confined  to  Nagasaki,  where  a 
few  junks  arrive  annually  from  the  ports  of 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  The  Dutch  were 
allowed  to  visit  only  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  where 
they  had  a  factory  on  a  small  island  called  De- 
sima,  in  which  12  or  13  merchants  lived,  closely 
watched  by  the  Japanese,  and  allowed  very 
little  liberty.  Two  ships  were  annually  sent 
from  Batavia.  Their  cargoes  consisted  chiefly 
of  sugar,  ivory,  tin,  lead,  bar  iron,  fine  chintz- 
es, broadcloths,  shalloons,  silks,  cloves,  tortoise 
shell,  drugs,  spectacles,  looking  glasses,  watches, 
and  various  herbs  and  roots  to  which  the  Jap- 
anese ascribe  medicinal  virtues.  The  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export  were  coffee,  camphor,  lacquered 
goods,  porcelain,  and  rice.  In  1846  the  imports  of 
the  Dutch  into  Japan  amounted  to  only  $92,446, 
and  the  exports  to  $220,027.  In  1852,  how- 
ever, American  diplomacy  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing the  restrictions  which  had  for  centuries 
hampered  the  foreign  intercourse  with  Japan, 
and  many  ports  of  the  empire  have  since  been 
opened  to  external  commerce.  The  articles  most 
in  demand  among  the  Japanese  are  tissues  of  all 
kinds,  cotton  prints,  calicoes,  flannels,  camlets, 
small  patterned  chintz,  velvets,  woollen  cloth, 
blankets,  red  shawls,  glass  ware,  mirrors,  drugs, 
ivory,  muskets,  and  cheap  clocks  and  watches. 
The  most  profitable  exports  thus  far  are  provi- 
sions, which  find  a  market  in  China,  silk,  cam- 
phor, vegetable  oil  and  wax,  lacquered  ware,  and 
copper.  The  chief  obstacle  to  profitable  trade 
since  the  opening  of  the  ports  has  proved  to  be 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Japanese  government 
on  the  subject  of  the  currency.  The  money  of 
Japan  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coins.  The  largest  gold  coin  is 
the  obang,  which  is  6  inches  in  length  and 
3|  in  breadth,  and  is  worth  about  $100.  It  is 
not  in  common  use.  The  largest  gold  coin  in 
ordinary  circulation  is  the  cobang,  which  is  2£ 
inches  in  length  and  1|  in  breadth.  It  is  worth 
about  $7.50.     A  still  more  common  coin  is  the 


itzibue,  which  when  of  gold  is  worth  intrinsi- 
cally about  $1.75.  The  silver  itzibue  is  the 
common  silver  coin,  and  is  worth  about  20  cents. 
A  new  coin  has  been  recently  issued,  called  a 
nichon,  which  is  worth  about  half  a  dollar.  But 
foreign  coins  have  not  been  allowed  to  circulate 
among  the  people  at  all,  and  foreigners  have 
been  compelled  to  exchange  their  own  money 
for  Japanese  coins,  at  a  valuation  which  has 
rendered  it  very  difficult  to  carry  on  a  profit- 
able trade.  Arrangements  however  have  been 
recently  made,  which  it  is  supposed  will  rem- 
edy these  difficulties. — In  science,  the  Jap- 
anese have  particularly  cultivated  medicine, 
astronomy,  and  mathematics.  Superstitious 
prejudices  have  prevented  them  from  studying 
anatomy  by  dissection,  and  they  therefore  have 
little  skill  in  surgery;  but  as  physicians  they 
succeed  better,  and  are  able  to  cope  with  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  diseases.  The 
medical  men  who  have  visited  Japan  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dutch  speak  favorably  of  the  skill 
of  the  native  physicians,  and  of  late  years  the 
study  of  European  books  has  led  to  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  healing  art.  Among  their 
inventions  are  acupuncture  and  moxa  burning, 
both  of  which,  though  now  superseded  by  other 
processes,  were  long  practised  in  Europe,  into 
which  they  had  been  introduced  from  Japan. 
Their  most  remarkable  medical  discovery,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  a  powder  called  dosia,  which  is 
reputed  to  possess  great  and  beneficial  power 
in  child-bearing,  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
for  other  maladies.  Taken  in  perfect  health,  it 
cheers  the  spirits  and  refreshes  the  body.  But 
its  most  surprising  effect  is  to  restore  a  dead  hu- 
man body  to  as  great  a  degree  of  flexibility  as 
it  had  when  living.  It  is  introduced  in  small 
pinches  into  the  ears,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  corpse  thus  made  flexible  is 
placed  in  a  tub,  3  feet  high,  2£  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  and  2  feet  at  the  bottom.  Titsingh, 
president  of  the  Dutch  factory  for  many  years, 
and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  high  character, 
declares  that  he  himself  witnessed  this  operation 
performed  in  Oct.  1783,  on  the  body  of  a  young 
Dutchman  who  had  died  in  the  factory  at  Desi- 
ma:  "I  directed  the  physician  to  cause  the 
body  to  be  washed,  and  left  all  night  exposed 
to  the  air  on  a  table  placed  near  an  open  win- 
dow, in  order  that  it  might  become  completely 
stiff.  Next  morning  several  Japanese,  some  of 
the  officers  of  our  factory,  and  myself,  went  to 
examine  the  corpse,  which  was  as  hard  as  a 
piece  of  wood.  One  of  the  interpreters,  named 
Zenby,  drew  from  his  bosom  a  pocket-book,  and 
took  out  of  it  an  oblong  paper,  filled  with  a 
coarse  powder  resembling  sand.  This  was  the 
famous  dosia  powder.  He  put  a  pinch  into 
the  ears,  another  pinch  into  the  nostrils,  and  a 
third  into  the  mouth;  and  presently,  whether 
from  the  effect  of  this  drug,  or  of  some  trick 
which  I  could  not  detect,  the  arms,  which  had 
before  been  crossed  over  the  breast,  dropped  of 
themselves,  and  in  less  than  20  minutes  by  the 
watch   the   body  recovered  all  its  flexibility." 
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Chemistry  is  very  imperfectly  studied,  but  bot- 
any, at  least  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
knowledge  of  simples,  is  successfully  cultivated. 
In  astronomy  the  Japanese  have  made  consid- 
erable progress.  Their  astronomers  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  European  treatises, 
which  they  study  in  Dutch  or  in  translations 
from  that  language.  They  have  excellent  tele- 
scopes, chronometers,  barometers,  and  thermo- 
meters of  native  workmanship ;  and  good  al- 
manacs, including  the  calculation  of  eclipses, 
are  annually  published.  In  the  fine  arts  they 
have  made  little  progress.  Their  music  is  gen- 
erally disagreeable  to  European  ears,  though 
the  people  themselves  take  a  passionate  delight 
in  it.  The  use  of  the  samsie  or  native  guitar 
is  an  invariable  part  of  female  education.  In 
the  arts  of  design  and  painting  they  show  some 
taste,  though  superstition  prevents  them  from 
studying  or  accurately  representing  the  human 
form.  In  portraits  their  attention  is  princi- 
pally directed  to  accuracy  in  the  details  of  cos- 
tume, and  to  the  general  air.  The  face  is  never 
a  likeness.  Their  delineations  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  birds  are  exquisitely  beautiful. — Paper  be- 
gan to  be  used  in  Japan  as  early  as  the  7th 
century,  and  printing  from  engraved  wooden 
blocks  in  the  Chinese  manner  was  introduced 
about  A.  D.  1200.  Printers  and  booksellers  are 
numerous,  and  keep  the  market  well  supplied 
with  cheap  books,  many  of  them  profusely  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts.  Like  the  Chinese,  they 
print  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Miako  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  book  trade,  and  is  eminent- 
ly a  literary  city.  The  people  throughout  the 
empire  are  fond  of  reading,  and  education  is 
universal.  Public  schools  are  maintained  by  a 
tax  for  the  purpose;  and  by  a  law  which  is 
strictly  enforced,  every  child  must  be  sent  to 
school  and  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  literature  of  Japan  comprises  works  of  all 
kinds,  histories,  geographical  and  other  scienti- 
fic treatises,  books  on  national  history,  voyages 
and  travels,  moral  philosophy,  dramas,  roman- 
ces, poems,  dictionaries,  and  cyclopaadias.  A 
collection  of  the  works  of  their  poets,  accom- 
panied by  short  memoirs,  has  been  made,  and 
almost  every  Japanese  is  familiar  with  the  best 
passages  of  the  principal  poets,  and  fond  of 
quoting  them  in  conversation.  Many  of  their 
novels  are  said  to  be  interesting,  and  to  exhibit 
a  higher  imagination  and  more  truth  to  nature 
than  is  found  in  the  fictions  of  other  oriental 
nations.  Their  dramas,  of  which  the  people  are 
passionately  fond,  are  generally  founded  on  na- 
tional history  or  tradition,  or  the  exploits,  lives, 
and  adventures  of  Japanese  heroes  and  gods. 
Some  of  them  are  designed  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force moral  precepts.  Their  general  tendency 
is  said  to  be  elevating,  patriotic,  and  decorous, 
though  some  of  them  are  strongly  tainted  with 
the  national  passion  for  revenge,  and  have  hor- 
rible exhibitions  of  cruel  punishments.  The 
unities  are  totally  disregarded,  and  the  scene 
shifts   from  country  to  country  and  flies  over 


great  spaces  of  time  without  much  regard  to 
probability.  Only  two  actors  are  usually  upon 
the  stage  at  the  same  time,  and  the  female  parts 
are  performed  by  boys,  as  was  formerly  the  case 
in  Europe.  The  actor  is  most  esteemed  who 
can  most  frequently  change  parts  in  the  same 
piece,  and  the  leading  actors  receive  very  high 
pay.  In  general,  however,  the  profession  is  held 
in  great  contempt,  and  the  actors  have  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  most  licentious  and  degrad- 
ed class  of  the  population. — There  are  many  re- 
ligions in  Japan.  The  most  recent  account  of 
them  has  been  given  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Lon- 
don Illustrated  News"  in  Dec.  1858,  and  Jan.  and 
March,  1859,  who  professes  to  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  from  original  authority. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Japanese  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  the  elements.  The  sun  is  still  adored  under 
the  form  of  a  bright  disk  or  mirror  to  be  found 
in  every  temple  of  the  Sinto  sect.  A  curious 
ceremony  practised  by  the  old  races  in  India, 
and  inculcated  in  the  Vedas,  called  aswameaVha, 
and  emblematic  of  the  immolation  of  the  horse, 
is  still  observed  in  Japan.  The  horse  was  an- 
ciently considered  an  emblem  of  the  primeval 
and  universal  manifested  being,  and  Avhen  this 
being  was  identified  with  the  sun  the  horse  be- 
came his  attendant.  We  find  traces  of  this  be- 
lief in  the  Greek  myth  of  Phaeton  and  his  horses. 
In  Japan  Ten  Zio  Dai  Zin,  "he  who  darts  out 
his  rays,"  is  honored  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
the  presentation  of  a  horse  or  its  emblem  at  his 
temple.  Every  Sinto  temple  has  numerous  pic- 
tures of  these  sacred  horses  suspended  on  its 
walls.  The  sun,  then,  is  the  great  object  of 
■religious  veneration  among  the  followers  of  the 
Sinto  doctrine.  The  word  sinto  is  equivalent  to 
spirit  worship.  The  Sinto  belief  supposes  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  spirits,  exer- 
cising an  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
who  are  to  be  propitiated  by  prayers  and  the 
observance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct,  by  clean- 
liness of  person  and  purity  and  cheerfulness  of 
heart.  The  chief  of  these  spirits  is  the  sun,  and 
after  him  the  elements.  These  are  called  Dai 
Zin,  "great  spirits."  The  inferior  spirits,  who 
are  very  numerous,  are  chiefly  heroes  canonized 
for  their  worthy  deeds  or  illustrious  qualities. 
The  most  prominent  and  popular  of  these  minor 
deities  is  Fatsman,  the  god  of  war,  who  is  an 
apotheosis  of  the  16th  emperor  of  Japan.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  and  is  universally  honored  throughout 
the  empire.  A  Sinto  temple  is  called  a  tnya, 
which  means  royal  residence  or  palace.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  city  Miako  (Myako),  which  is 
the  abode  of  the  spiritual  emperor,  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  living  god,  an  incarnate  deity.  The 
worship  paid  to  the  spirits  residing  in  the  myas 
is  of  a  very  simple  character.  The  devotee  ap- 
proaches the  mya  under  the  sacred  gateways 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  door.  He 
then  stops,  flings  a  few  coins  through  an  aper- 
ture, folds  his  hands  in  the  posture  of  reverence, 
mutters  his  prayers,  and  departs.     The  Sinto 
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priests  are  called  ianusi,  which  signifies  "  spir- 
itual teachers."  Tliey  do  not  form  a  caste,  and 
have  no  ordination,  no  special  privileges,  or  pe- 
culiar costume.  They  are  looked  upon,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  highest  classes  in  society. 
The  Sinto  religion,  the  ancient  faith  of  Japan, 
lias  been  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  by 
Buddhism,  which  has  a  tendency  to  absorb 
a  popular  belief  Avhere  it  cannot  wholly  over- 
power it.  It  has  appropriated  many  of  the 
Sinto  doctrines,  and  has  become  so  mixed 
with  Sintoism  that  the  ancient  religion  has  lost 
much  of  its  distinctive  character,  and  images 
and  Buddhist  modes  of  worship  have  been  in- 
troduced into  many  of  its  temples.  In  Japan, 
Buddha  is  worshipped  either  as  Niu  Rai  or  as 
Amida.  Nin  Rai  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese 
term  gu  soi,  which  means  literally  "  thus  gone," 
a  contraction  of  the  sentence:  "He  who  has 
come,  perfected  his  doctrine,  and  gone  for  ever." 
The  personage  referred  to  is  Gaudama.  Amida 
is  a  contraction  of  the  Sanscrit  Amitabha,  a 
fabulous  Buddha  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
west,  but  originally  a  personification  of  the  ele- 
ment air.  The  worship  of  this  deity  in  Japan 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  repetition  of  the 
phrase  Namauda,  that  is,  Namoo  Amida,  "  All 
honor  to  Amida."  Next  to  the  worship  of  Niu 
Rai  and  Amida  is  that  of  Ivanon,  the  goddess 
of  mercy.  She  is  exceedingly  honored  by  the 
Japanese,  and  images  of  her  are  seen  every- 
where. She  is  represented  as  "  one  possessing 
a  merciful  and  compassionate  heart,"  and  is 
therefore  always  addressed  by  those  in  affliction 
as  their  patron  or  friend.  She  is  called  the 
"mother  of  God,"  and  it  is  supposed  by  some 
European  scholars  that  her  worship  originated 
in  an  idea  of  the  Virgin  Mary  carried  at  an 
early  age  from  the  west  through  India  and  China 
to  Japan.  Next  in  order  among  the  Buddhist 
deities  of  Japan  is  Dzizo.  He  presides  over  the 
10  judges  of  the  infernal  regions,  of  whom 
Jennna  is  the  chief.  He  is  described  as  pos- 
sessing a  clement  disposition,  desirous  of  rescu- 
ing mortals  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  His 
image  is  placed  at  the  head  of  graves.  Inferior 
to  these  are  the  deities  or  saints  called  Rankan, 
whose  images,  16  in  number,  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  all  the  temples.  There  is  beside  a  very 
popular  deity  whose  image  is  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  house ;  this  is  Dai  Gak,  "  the  great 
black  one,"  the  god  of  riches.  He  is  represent- 
ed as  a  little  man  with  a  very  large  sack  on  his 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  with  a  hammer  in  his 
hand.  His  proper  place  is  the  kitchen,  and  he 
is  usually  to  be  seen  enshrined  there  near  the 
hearth.  Buddhism  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
Japanese  religions.  Its  priests  are  called  bon- 
zes, and  are  numerous  and  respected.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  body  of  Japanese  who  reject 
idol  worship  entirely,  and  found  their  rule  of 
life  on  mere  philosophical  and  abstract  notions. 
They  are  followers  of  Confucius,  and  form  a 
sect  known  as  Siuto  or  the  school  of  philoso- 
phers, which  includes  the  people  of  the  best 
education.    In  Japan,  however,  the  term  sect 


scarcely  applies.  There  is  no  hostility  betweei 
the  different  forms  of  religion,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  the  Sintoist,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Con< 
fucian  all  profess  the  same  religion.  They  diffef 
in  modes,  but  agree  in  essentials.  Those  who 
profess  one  mode  do  not  thereby  condemn  the 
other.  The  followers  of  Siuto  have  no  temples 
or  ritual ;  they  pay  supreme  homage  to  Confu- 
cius, and  religiously  venerate  their  ancestors. 
Intimately  connected  with  Buddhism  are  the 
doctrines  of  Lao-Tze,  whose  followers  are  called 
Yamabusi,  "hermits."  They  pretend  to  magi- 
cal art,  and  frequent  the  recesses  of  mountains 
and  craggy  steeps,  whence  they  come  forth  to 
tell  fortunes,  write  charms,  and  sell  amulets. 
They  lead  a  mysterious  life,  and  admit  no  one 
to  their  secrets  except  after  a  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult preparation  by  fasting  and  a  species  of  se- 
vere gymnastic  exercises.  All  sects  seem  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  government,  and  to  live  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  The  authorities  of 
the  state  appear  to  be  indifferent  to  mere  doc- 
trines, so  long  as  the  public  tranquillity  is  not 
disturbed.  Soon  after  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  16th  century,  some  of  the 
heathen  priests  petitioned  the  emperor  Nobun- 
anga  to  prohibit  the  new  and  foreign  faith.  The 
emperor  asked  them  how  many  different  reli- 
gions there  were  in  Japan?  He  was  told  there 
were  35 ;  upon  which  he  remarked  :  "  Where 
35  religions  are  tolerated  we  can  easily  bear 
with  36 ;  leave  the  strangers  in  peace."  Mey- 
lan,  a  Dutch  official  who  resided  for  several 
years  at  Nagasaki,  says  in  his  "Sketches  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Japan" :  "Never  do 
we  hear  of  any  religious  dispute  among  the 
Japanese,  much  less  discover  that  they  bear 
each  other  any  hate  on  religious  grounds.  They 
esteem  it,  on  the  contrary,  an  act  of  courtesy 
to  visit  from  time  to  time  each  other's  gods,  and 
do  them  reverence.  While  the  koboe  sends  an 
embassy  to  the  Sinto  temple  at  Isye,  to  offer 
prayers  in  his  name,  he  assigns  at  the  same  time 
a  sum  for  the  erection  of  temples  to  Confucius; 
and  the  spiritual  emperor  allows  strange  gods, 
imported  from  Siam  or  China,  to  be  placed,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  feel  a  call  to 
worship  them,  in  the  same  temples  with  the 
Japanese.  If  it  be  asked  whence  this  tolerance 
originates,  and  by  what  it  is  maintained,  I  reply 
from  this,  that  worshippers  of  all  persuasions 
in  Japan  acknowledge  and  obey  one  superior, 
namely,  the  dairi  or  spiritual  emperor.  As  the 
representative  and  lineal  descendant  of  God  on 
earth,  he  is  himself  an  object  of  worship,  and 
as  such  he  protects  equally  all  whose  object  it  is 
to  venerate  the  Deity,  the  mode  of  their  doing 
so  being  indifferent  to  him." — The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  religion  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  is  the  existence  of  the  spiritual 
emperor,  sometimes  called  the  dairi,  but  Whose 
proper  title  is  the  mikado,  dairi  meaning  court 
or  palace,  and  when  applied  to  the  mikado  it  is 
an  abbreviation  of  da'i'ri-sama,  or  lord  of  the  pal- 
ace. He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  an 
absolute,  divinely  commissioned  sovereign,  the 
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vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  and  his  office  seems 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama  or  Grand 
Lama  of  Thibet.  He  claims  descent  from  Sin- 
Mu,  who  about  660  B.  C.  first  established  a 
regular  government  in  Japan.  There  has  been 
no  recent  account  of  the  mikado,  and  to  this 
day  the  work  of  Kampfer,  published  in  17-2S. 
is  the  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
spiritual  sovereign,  as  it  is  on  almost  all  Japan- 
ese matters.  According  to  Kampfer,  the  mi- 
kado is  considered  so  holy  that  he  is  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  ground  with  his  feet,  but  when  he 
goes  anywhere  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders. 
'•  Much  less  will  they  sutler  that  he  should  ex- 
pose his  sacred  person  to  the  open  air ;  and 
the  sun  is  not  thought  worthy  to  shine  on  Ins 
head.  There  is  such  a  holiness  ascribed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  that  he  dares  to  cut  off 
neither  his  hair,  nor  his  beard,  nor  his  nails. 
However,  lest  he  should  grow  too  dirty,  they 
may  clean  him  in  the  night  when  lie  is  asleep  ; 
because  they  say  that  what  is  taken  from  his 
body  at  that  time  hath  been  stolen  from  him, 
and  that  such  a  theft  does  not  prejudice  his 
holiness  or  dignity.  In  ancient  times  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  on  the  throne  for  some  hours 
every  morning  with  the  imperial  crown  on 
his  head,  but  to  sit  altogether  like  a  statue, 
without  stirring  either  hands  or  feet,  head  or 
eyes,  nor  indeed  any  part  of  his  body,  because 
by  this  means  it  was  thought  that  he  could 
preserve  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  empire; 
for  if,  unfortunately,  he  turned  himself  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  if  he  looked  a  good 
while  toward  any  part  of  his  dominions,  it  was 
apprehended  that  war,  famine,  fire,  or  some 
other  great  misfortune  was  near  at  hand  to  des- 
olate the  country.  But  it  having  been  after- 
ward discovered  that  the  imperial  crown  was 
the  palladium  which,  by  its  immobility,  could 
preserve  peace  in  the  empire,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  deliver  his  imperial  person,  conse- 
crated only  to  idleness  and  pleasure,  from  this 
burdensome  duty,  and  therefore  the  crown  alone 
is  at  present  placed  on  the  throne  for  several 
hours  every  morning.  His  victuals  must  be 
dressed  every  time  in  new  pots,  and  served  at 
table  in  new  dishes ;  both  are  very  clean  and 
neat,  but  made  only  of  common  clay,  that,  with- 
out any  considerable  expense,  they  may  be  laid 
aside  or  broken  after  they  have  served  once. 
They  are  generally  broken  for  fear  they  should 
come  into  the  hands  of  laymen ;  for  they  believe 
religiously  that  if  any  layman  should  presume 
to  eat  his  food  out  of  those  sacred  dishes,  it 
would  swell  and  inflame  his  mouth  and  throat. 
The  like  ill  effect  is  dreaded  from  the  da'i'ri's 
sacred  habits;  for  they  believe  that  if  a  layman 
should  wear  them  without  the  emperor's  express 
leave  or  command,  they  would  occasion  pains 
in  all  parts  of  his  body.''  The  mikado,  though 
nominally  the  supreme  ruler  of  Japan,  has  in 
reality  no  political  power  at  all.  He  has  no  rev- 
enues except  those  of  the  small  principality  of 
which  Miako  is  the  centre,  and  an  annual  pres- 
ent of  no  srreat  amount  from  the  tvcoon  or  tem- 


poral emperor.  According  to  recent  Dutch  wri- 
ters, the  court  of  the  mikado  is  very  poor,  and  his 
dependents  are  obliged  to  practise  a  variety  of 
arts  in  order  to  get  their  living. — The  civil  gov- 
ernment of  Japan  is  conducted  under  a  system 
of  ancient  laws  which  are  administered  with 
rigor  and  adhered  to  with  singular  tenacity. 
Xo  individual  in  the  whole  empire,  however 
elevated  in  rank,  is  above  the  law.  and  those 
who  comply  with  legal  requisitions  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  reason  to  dread  arbitrary  power  or 
capricious  tyranny.  The  actual  government, 
though  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  tycoon 
at  Yeddo,  is  in  tact  conducted  by  a  council  of 
state,  composed  of  5  members  of  the  highest 
and  oldest  nobility,  appointed  by  the  tycoon, 
and  assisted  by  a  minor  council  of  8  nobles. 
Under  these  in  regular  and  very  numerous 
grades  are  functionaries  of  all  kinds,  from  min- 
isters of  state  down  to  police  officers.  The  im- 
perial crown  descends  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
tycoon.  There  are  also  in  the  empire  several 
hundred  hereditary  princes  who  are  vassals  of 
the  tycoon,  but  are  nominally  sovereigns  within 
their  own  dominions.  These  great  feudatories, 
however,  who  are  the  descendants  of  ancient 
independent  princes,  are  closely  watched  by  the 
imperial  council  of  state,  by  means  of  spies  and 
informers ;  and  the  administration  of  every  prin- 
cipality is  really  conducted,  not  by  the  prince 
himself  or  by  ministers  of  his  own  choice,  but 
by  two  secretaries  appointed  by  the  supreme 
council,  one  of  whom  resides  in  the  principality 
and  the  other  at  Yeddo,  where  the  family  of  the 
absent  secretary  is  detained  as  a  hostage  for  hi* 
fidelity.  As  a  further  check  upon  the  vassal 
princes,  each  of  them  is  compelled  to  reside 
during  every  alternate  year  or  half  year  at  Yed- 
do, and  they  are  kept  from  accumulating  much 
treasure  by  having  heavy  contributions  levied 
upon  them.  They  are  so  harassed  by  surveil- 
lance and  restraint  that  they  generally  seek  re- 
lief in  abdication  of  their  troublesome  dignities 
as  soon  as  they  have  sons  of  proper  age  to  suc- 
ceed them,  so  that  a  reigning  prince  advanced 
in  years  is  rarely  seen  in  Japan.  Every  Japan- 
ese head  of  a  family  is  personally  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  his  children,  servants,  and  guests, 
and  the  whole  population  is  divided  into  groups 
of  5  families,  every  member  of  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  others.  Xo  one  can 
change  his  residence  without  obtaining  a  certi- 
ficate of  good  conduct  from  the  neighbors  he 
is  about  to  leave,  and  permission  from  those 
among  whom  he  wishes  to  go.  The  result  of 
this  organization  is  that  a  criminal  has  no  hid- 
ing place,  and  consequently  very  few  robberies 
or  other  crimes  are  committed.  The  Japanese 
people  are  divided  into  S  hereditary  classes,  and 
each  person  commonly  remains  through  life  in 
the  class  in  which  he  is  born,  though  sometimes 
men  are  exalted  into  higher  classes  by  ability 
or  force  of  character.  These  classes  are :  1,  the 
vassal  princes;  2.  the  nobles  under  the  rank 
of  princes,  from  whom  the  officers  of  stare,  gov- 
ernors, generals,  and  other  high  officials  are 
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selected  ;  3,  the  priests  of  all  sects ;  4,  the 
soldiers ;  5,  physicians,  government  clerks, 
scribes,  and  subordinate  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment generally  ;  0,  the  principal  merchants 
and  shopkeepers ;  7,  retail  dealers,  petty  shop- 
keepers, mechanics,  artisans,  and  artists;  8,  the 
peasantry  and  day  laborers  of  all  kinds.  The 
first  4  classes  constitute  the  higher  orders  of 
Japanese  society,  and  have  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying two  swords  and  of  wearing  a  sort  of  loose 
petticoat  trousers.  Below  the  last  named  class 
there  is  another,  so  low  that  it  is  not  ranked  at 
all  among  the  orders  of  society,  nor  even  enu- 
merated in  the  census  which  is  taken  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  These  are  the  tanners,  curriers, 
leather  cutters,  and  in  short  everybody  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  leather.  They  are  the 
pariahs  of  Japan,  and  are  compelled  to  live  in 
detached  villages,  the  space  occupied  by  which 
is  not  taken  into  account  in  measuring  distances 
on  the  public  roads.  A  standing  army  is  main- 
tained by  the  imperial  government,  amounting, 
according  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  to  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse.  Each  of  the  vassal 
princes  also  maintains  a  military  force,  more  or 
less  numerous  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
domains.  These  troops  are  badly  disciplined, 
and  know  little  of  the  art  of  war  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  Europeans.  Their  gunnery  is  unskil- 
ful, though  they  have  immense  numbers  of 
excellent  cannon,  and  matchlocks  and  even 
bows  and  arrows  are  still  used  by  the  soldiers. 
Their  recent  more  extensive  intercourse  with 
other  nations  has,  however,  led  to  a  change 
in  this  respect,  and  they  appear  to  be  adopt- 
ing the  latest  improvements  in  fire-arms.  The 
military  profession  is  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem, even  the  private  soldier  wearing  two 
swords  in  token  of  nobility,  and  receiving  from 
the  trading  and  laboring  classes  the  title  of 
sama  or  "my  lord."  The  Japanese  laws  are 
very  severe,  death  being  in  theory  the  punish- 
ment for  almost  every  offence,  though  in  prac- 
tice imprisonment  and  flogging  are  often  sub- 
stituted. The  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  are  punished  alike,  fines  and  bail 
being  unknown  in  Japan.  The  laws  consist  of 
simple  and  intelligible  edicts  issued  from  time 
to  time  in  the  name  of  the  tycoon,  printed 
copies  of  which  are  hung  up  in  public  places. 
There  are  no  lawyers,  every  man  conducting 
his  own  case  before  the  magistrate,  who  gives 
a  summary  decision  which  is  executed  without 
delay.  Cases  of  great  importance  are  referred 
to  the  chief  justice  at  Miako  or  to  the  imperial 
council  at  Yeddo.  Justice  is  said  to  be  admin- 
istered with  great  purity  and  with  much  deco- 
rum and  solemnity. — The  history  of  Japan,  like 
that  of  other  ancient  nations,  begins  with  a  myth- 
ical period,  during  which  gods  and  goddesses 
mingled  openly  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  au- 
thentic annals  of  the  country  commence  with 
the  reign  of  Sin  Mo,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
high  priest  and  emperor,  about  660  B.  C.  He 
is  said  to  have  civilized  the  people,  and  to  have 
established  laws  and  a  settled  government.  For 


many  centuries  his  posterity  reigned  on  the 
throne  he  had  founded,  bearing  the  title  of  mi- 
kado, and  claiming  to  rule  by  divine  right  and 
inheritance.     They  were  worshipped  as   gods 
upon  earth,  and  long  exercised  the  most  abso- 
lute power.     Women  were  not  excluded  from 
the  succession,  and  in  ancient  Japanese  history 
there  are  many  famous  empresses.     The  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  the  empress  Singokogn, 
who  began  her  reign  in  the  3d  century  of  the 
Christian  era.     She  conquered  Corea,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  son  who  succeeded  her,  and  who  was 
so  successful  and  renowned  that  at  his  death  he 
was  deified,  and  is  now  the  Japanese  god  of  war. 
In  this  early  period  a  free  intercourse  appears 
to  have  been  carried  on  with  China,  from  which 
country  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
Buddhism  entered  Japan,  and  was  extensively 
spread  among  the  people.     Toward  the  end  of 
the  7th  century  the  claims  of  two  brothers  to 
the  throne  led  to  a  great  civil  war,  which  was 
ended  by  thedefeat  and  suicide  of  the  younger. 
About  the  end  of  the  8th  century  a  foreign 
people,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than 
that  they  were  not  Chinese,  but  natives  of  some 
more  distant  country,  invaded  Japan,  and  being 
constantly  reenforced  from  home,  maintained 
hostilities  for  18  years  before  they  were  entirely 
expelled.     Between  the  9th  and  12th  centuries 
several  new  religions  were  introduced  by  for- 
eign priests  or  by  Japanese  returning  from  for- 
eign countries.     The  reign  of  the  emperor  Itsi 
Sio  (987-1012)  was  remarkable  for  a  great  epi- 
demic over  the  whole  country,  and  for  the  num- 
ber of  learned  men  who  adorned  the  court.    In 
the  reign  of  Go  Rei  Sen  (1046-69)  a  great  re- 
bellion took  place  in  the  province  of  Osju,  which 
lasted  for  5  years,  and  is  much  celebrated  in 
Japanese  literature.     Another  famous  rebellion 
was  headed  bv  Kijomori,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
in  the  reign  of  To  Ba  (1108-'24).     About  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Kon  Jei,  the  authority  of  the 
mikado  began  to  decline.     The  vassal  princes 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
government  to  strengthen  their   own  power, 
and  great  confusion  ensued.     To  remedy  these 
evils,  the  court  of  the  mikado  created  the  of- 
fice of  siogun  or  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  appointed  to  the  post  Joritomo,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  Japanese 
history.     He  was  a  young  soldier  of  high  birth, 
related  to  the  imperial  family,  and  was  success- 
ful and  ambitious,  so  that  after  quelling  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  great  vassals  and  restoring  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  he  contrived  to  concen- 
trate in  his  own  hands  the  real  power  of  the 
government,  without,  however,  depriving  the 
mikado  of  his  nominal  rank,  dignity,  and  re- 
ligious supremacy.     The  office  of  siogun  was 
made  hereditary  in   the   family  of  Joritomo, 
whose  descendants  became  in  fact  joint  empe- 
rors with  the  mikado.    The  Mongols  having  in- 
vaded China  in  1260  and  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  it,  their  leader  Kublai  Khan  sent  en- 
voys to  Japan  in  1268,  and  again  in  1271  and 
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1273,  summoning  the  Japanese  government  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  The  Japanese 
dismissed  the  envoys  without  any  answer.  The 
Mongol  conqueror,  irritated  at  their  insulting  in- 
difference to  his  proposals,  sent  against  them  a 
great  fleet  and  army  in  1274,  or  according  to 
Marco  Polo  in  1264.  This  expedition  landed 
in  Japan,  but  was  defeated  and  the  army  cut 
to  pieces.  A  still  greater  expedition  was  des- 
patched in  1281,  and  met  a  similar  end,  the  Jap- 
anese sparing  only  3  of  the  invaders  to  carry 
back  to  China  the  news  of  the  fate  of  the  rest. 
Japan  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  not 
been  molested  by  invaders.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury civil  wars  broke  out,  and  a  revolution  took 
place,  by  which  Faxiba,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary ability  and  energy,  originally  a  private 
soldier,  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command, 
and  became  siogun,  under  the  name  of  Taiko 
Sama  or  Lord  Taiko,  with  the  additional  title 
of  tycoon,  which  is  now  the  appellation  com- 
monly given  to  the  emperor  at  Yeddo,  or  lay 
emperor.  He  was  the  first  secular  monarch 
who  assumed  entirely  the  absolute  control  of 
the  empire,  some  share  in  the  government  hav- 
ing been  hitherto  granted  to  the  mikado,  who 
was  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  merely 
nominal  monarch.  Taiko  Sama  is'regarded  by 
the  Japanese  as  the  greatest  character  in  their 
history,  at  least  since  the  mythical  period,  and 
was  eminent  not  only  as  a  warrior  and  states- 
man but  as  a  legislator.  His  laws  and  policy 
are  to  this  day  observed  by  the  government  of 
Japan,  and  have  secured  to  the  nation  an  al- 
most unequalled  permanence  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  turbulence  of  the  vassal  princes, 
who  were  then  only  GO  in  number,  and  were 
consequently  individually  powerful,  was  the 
chief  source  of  the  troubles  that  had  afflicted 
the  empire,  and  Taiko  Sama  took  the  decisive 
step  of  reducing  their  forces  by  dividing  each 
principality  into  several.  This  policy,  stead- 
fastly carried  out  by  him  and  his  successors, 
has  resulted  in  establishing  604  distinct  princi- 
palities and  lordships,  none  of  which  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be  formidable  to  the 
imperial  power.  It  was  during  the  confusion 
that  preceded  the  rise  of  Taiko  Sama  that 
the  Europeans  began  to  be  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  Japan.  Ths  existence  of  that 
empire  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by 
the  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo,  who  in  his 
narrative,  written  about  1298,  mentions  it  under 
the  name  of  Zipangu,  a  modification  of  the  Shi- 
pen-kue  of  the  Chinese,  from  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained his  information.  Pie  says :  "  Its  inhabi- 
tants have  fair  complexions,  are  well  made,  and 
are  civilized  in  their  manners.  Their  religion  is 
the  worship  of  idols.  They  are  independent  of 
any  foreign  power,  and  governed  only  by  their 
own  kings.  They  have  gold  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  its  sources  being  inexhaustible;  but 
as  the  king  does  not  allow  of  its  being  exported, 
few  merchants  visit  the  country,  nor  is  it  fre- 
quented by  much  shipping  from  other  parts." 
The  Portuguese,   after   Vasco  da  Gaina  had 


doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497,  rap- 
idly extended  their  discoveries  and  conquests  in 
southern  Asia.  In  1542,  3  Portuguese  sailors, 
who  had  deserted  their  ship  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  Chinese  junk,  were  driven  by  storms 
upon  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  to  them  is  ascribed 
its  European  discover}'.  About  3  years  later  a 
Portuguese  adventurer,  Fern  am  Mendez  Pinto 
(whose  name  was  for  a  long  period  a  synonyme 
for  liar,  but  whose  veracity  has  been  reestablish- 
ed by  modern  criticism),  while  cruising  with 
some  companions  of  his  own  nation  in  the  ves- 
sel of  a  Chinese  pirate,  was  driven  by  foul 
weather  into  a  harbor  in  one  of  the  smaller 
Japan  islands.  He  was  well  received,  and  car- 
ried back  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
China  such  a  report  of  the  riches  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Japan  that  great  numbers  of  traders 
and  adventurers  flocked  thither,  and  an  active 
commerce  soon  sprang  up.  Missionaries  speed- 
ily followed  the  merchants,  and  in  1549  Japan 
was  visited  by  the  celebrated  "  apostle  of  the 
Indies,"  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Both  merchants 
and  missionaries  were  favorably  received,  and 
while  the  one  class  found  a  ready  and  most 
profitable  market  for  their  goods,  the  other  rap- 
idly converted  vast  numbers  of  the  natives  to 
Christianity.  Throe  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Japanese  nobles,  the  princes  of  Bungo, 
Avima,  and  Omura,  were  among  the  converts. 
In  1582  the  Japanese  Christians  sent  an  em- 
bassy with  letters  and  presents  to  Rome  to  do 
honor  to  the  pope,  and  assure  him  of  their  sub- 
mission to  the  church.  In  the  two  years  which 
followed  their  return  (1591-2)  it  is  said  that 
12,000  Japanese  were  converted  and  baptized. 
Tempted  by  the  success  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch  East  India  company  in  1598  despatched  5 
merchant  vessels  to  Japan,  one  of  Avhich  reach- 
ed it  in  1600.  In  1609  other  Dutch  ships  ar- 
rived, and  were  well  received  by  the  Japanese, 
who  conceded  to  them  the  port  of  Firando  for  a 
factory  or  settlement,  with  considerable  privi- 
leges. Before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  Portugal,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment had  become  distrustful  of  the  Portuguese, 
whose  astonishing  success  made  them  haughty 
and  disdainful  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  natives.  Portugal  was  at  that  time  united 
with  Spain,  and  a  Spaniard,  when  asked  by  Taiko 
Sama:  "How  is  it  that  your  king  has  managed 
to  possess  himself  of  half  the  world  ?"  indiscreet- 
ly answered :  "  He  sends  priests  to  win  the  peo- 
ple ;  his  troops  then  are  sent  to  join  the  native 
Christians,  and  the  conquest  is  easy."  This 
answer,  it  is  said,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Japanese  government.  In  1587  Taiko  is- 
sued an  edict  for  the  banishment  of  the  mission- 
aries; the  edict  was  renewed  by  his  successor 
in  1596,  and  in  1597  28  priests  were  put  to  death 
in  one  day  at  Nagasaki.  The  Christians  on  their 
part  took  no  measures  to  pacify  the  government, 
but  defied  it,  and  began  to  overthrow  idols  and 
pull  down  heathen  temples.  This  led  to  dread- 
ful persecutions  in  1612  and  1614,  when  many 
of  the  Japanese  converts  were  put  to  death,  their 
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churches  and  schools  destroyed,  and  their  faith 
declared  infamous  and  rebellious.  The  Por- 
tuguese traders  were  no  longer  allowed  free 
access  to  the  country,  but  were  confined  to  the 
island  of  Desirna  at  Nagasaki.  In  1022  a  fright- 
ful massacre  of  native  Christians  took  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nagasaki,  and  horrible 
tortures  endured  with  heroic  constancy  were 
inflicted  on  multitudes  in  the  vain  effort  to  make 
them  recant.  In  1637  it  was  discovered  by  the 
Japanese  government  that  the  native  Christians, 
driven  to  despair  by  persecution,  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  to  overthrow  the  imperial  throne. 
The  persecutions  were  renewed  with  increased 
rigor.  Edicts  were  issued  banishing  the  Portu- 
guese for  ever  from  Japan,  and  prohibiting  any 
Japanese,  or  any  Japanese  ship  or  boat,  from 
quitting  the  country  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties. By  the  close  of  1639  the  Portuguese 
were  entirely  expelled,  and  their  trade  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dutch,  who,  as  enemies  to  the 
Portuguese  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
were  not  involved  by  the  Japanese  in  their 
condemnation.  In  1640  the  oppressed  native 
Christians  rose  in  open  rebellion  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Simabara.  They  seized  a  fortified  place, 
made  a  long  and  gallant  stand  against  the  im- 
perial troops,  and  were  at  length  subdued  only 
by  the  artillery  and  military  science  of  the 
Dutch,  who  were  either  persuaded  or  compelled 
by  the  Japanese  to  cooperate  against  the  rebels. 
The  Christian  stronghold  was  finally  carried  by 
storm,  and  all  within  its  Avails,  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands, 
put  to  death.  In  the  next  year  the  Dutch  were 
ordered  to  quit  their  factory  at  Firando,  and 
take  up  their  residence,  under  very  rigid  in- 
spection, in  the  island  of  Desima  at  Nagasaki. 
There  they  remained  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies in  undisturbed  monopoly  of  the  entire 
European  trade  of  Japan,  notwithstanding  oc- 
casional efforts  of  the  Russians  and  English  to 
obtain  intercourse  with  the  secluded  empire. 
These  efforts  were  resolutely  repulsed,  and  led  in 
one  case  to  the  imprisonment  for  two  years  in 
Japan  of  the  Russian  captain  Golownin  and  sev- 
eral of  his  companions.  In  1852  the  United  States 
government,  in  consequence  of  complaints  made 
to  it  that  American  seamen  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Japan  had  been  harshly  treated  by  the 
authorities  of  that  country,  despatched  an  ex- 
pedition under  the  command  of  Commodore  M. 
C.  Perry,  who  was  instructed  to  demand  pro- 
tection for  American  seamen  and  ships  wrecked 
on  the  coast,  and  to  negotiate  if  possible  a  treaty 
by  which  American  vessels  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  one  or  more  ports  to  obtain  supplies 
and  for  purposes  of  trade.  In  Feb.  1854, 
Commodore  Perry,  with  a  squadron  of  7  ships 
of  war,  entered  the  bay  of  Yeddo  and  came  to 
anchor  within  a  few  miles  of  that  capital.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  year  he  had  entered  the  same 
bay  and  delivered  to  the  Japanese  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  from  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
On  March  31,  1854,  after  much  difficult  nego- 


tiation, a  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  dated  at  Kana- 
gawa,  the  nearest  large  town,  though  really 
signed  at  the  village  of  Yokohama.  By  this 
treaty  the  ports  of  Simoda  and  Ilakodadi  were 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  American  ships, 
where  they  can  be  supplied  with  wood,  water, 
provision,  coal,  and  other  requisite  articles,  and 
protection  and  assistance  were  guarantied  to 
shipwrecked  seamen.  Liberty  to  trade  under 
certain  restrictions  was  also  granted,  and  an 
arrangement  made  for  the  residence  of  Ameri- 
can consuls  at  Simoda  and  Ilakodadi.  In  Sept. 
1854,  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  James  Stirling  entered  the  harbor 
of  Nagasaki,  and  a  treaty  was  soon  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  by  which 
Nagasaki  and  Ilakodadi  were  opened  to  foreign 
commerce.  Subsequently  the  Russians  made  a 
similar  treaty  and  obtained  equal  privileges; 
and  by  a  treaty  dated  Nov.  9,  1855,  the  Dutch 
in  Japan  were  relieved  from  most  of  the  re- 
strictions so  long  imposed  upon  them  at  Desima. 
On  June  17,  1857,  a  new  treaty  was  negotiated 
at  Simoda  with  the  Japanese  government  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Townsend  Har- 
ris, U.  S.  consul-general  for  Japan,  by  which  the 
port  of  Nagasaki,  in  addition  to  those  of  Simoda 
and  Ilakodadi,  was  opened  to  American  trade, 
and  additional  privileges  granted  to  American 
merchants.  In  1S58  Mr.  Harris  succeeded  in 
reaching  Yeddo,  where  he  concluded  a  still  more 
favorable  treaty.  In  the  same  year  a  British 
squadron  conveyed  a  British  ambassador,  the 
earl  of  Elgin,  to  Yeddo,  where,  on  Aug.  26,  t 
new  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  by  which  the  ports  of  Ilakodadi, 
Kanagawa,  and  Nagasaki  were  opened  to  Brit- 
ish subjects  after  July  1,  1859,  Nee-e-gata  or 
some  other  convenient  port  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Niphon  after  Jan.  1, 1860,  and  Iliogo  after  Jan.  1, 
1863,  and  various  commercial  privileges  granted 
to  British  merchants.  About  the  time  of  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  the  reigning  tycoon  of 
Japan  died  of  epilepsy  at  the  age  of  36.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  emperor, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  young  man  of  great  intel- 
ligence and  of  liberal  political  and  commercial 
opinions.  The  latest  intelligence  from  Japan 
states  that  a  magnificent  embassy  from  the  em- 
peror to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  to  embark  at  Yeddo  on  Feb.  22,  1860. — 
The  principal  writers  on  Japan  are :  Kiimpfer, 
"  History  of  Japan"  (2  vols,  fob,  London,  1727) ; 
Golownin,  "Memoirs  of  Captivity  in  Japan," 
translated  from  the  Russian  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1824);  Meylan,  Japan,  voorgesUld  in 
schetsen  (Amsterdam,  1830) ;  Doeff,  Jlerinne- 
r ung en  uit  Japan  (Haarlem,  1833);  Titsingh, 
Annates  des  empereurs  de  Japan  (Paris,  1834^; 
Siebold,  Nippon  (20  vols.,  Leyden,  1832-51); 
Mrs.  Busk,  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jap- 
anese," compiled  and  translated  from  Siebold 
and  other  Dutch  authorities  (London  and  New 
York,  1841);  Charles  MacFarlane,  "Japan" 
(London  and  New  York,  1852);  Richard  Ilil- 
dreth,  "  Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is"  (Boston,  1855); 
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Francis  Hawks,  "Narrative  of  the  Japan  Ex- 
pedition" (3  vols.  4to.,  Washington,  1856) ;  Oapt. 
Sherard  Osborn,  "A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters" 
(Edinburgh,  1859);  Lawrence  Oliphant,  "Nar- 
rative of  Lord  Elgin's  Embassy  to  China  and 
Japan"  (2  vols.,  London,  1859). 

JAPAN,  Language  of.  Though  the  Jap- 
anese are  of  a  Mongolic  type,  and  though  their 
language  is  grammatically  analogous  both  to 
those  of  the  Mongolo-Tartaric  and  Mantchu- 
Tungusic  families,  it  differs  radically  from  them. 
Its  claim  to  be  akin  to  the  Chinese  is  invalidated 
by  the  essential  characteristics  of  tho  Niphonese 
tongue,  which  differs  from  the  Chinese  as  to  the 
etymic  import  of  its  elements  and  in  its  polysyl- 
labism.  The  genuine  portion  of  the  former  is 
called  Tomi,  while  the  Chinese  superfetation  goes 
under  the  name  of  Koye.  This  may  clearly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  Chinese  settlements  in  Japan  in 
the  3d  century  B.  C,  and  by  the  prolonged  in- 
tercourse with  China,  to  which  Japan  owes  its 
civilization  and  graphic  systems.  Siebold  en- 
deavors to  establish  genetic  connections  of  the 
Japanese  with  various  other  languages,  as  for 
instance  with  that  of  the  Ainos  inhabiting  the 
N.  part  of  the  island  of  Yesso  and  the  6.  point 
of  Saghalien  (Tarakai) ;  with  that  in  Bantam 
on  the  coast  of  Mantchuria,  S.  of  the  Amoor; 
with  those  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Bo- 
chicas  of  New  Granada;  with  that  of  the  Muis- 
cas  of  Brazil,  <fcc.  Although  the  Corean  lan- 
guages have  manj-  features  in  common  with 
the  Japanese,  their  divergence  is  radical ;  and 
Klaproth's  opinion  that  the  Japanese  is  a 
tongue  sui  generis  has  not  yet  been  refuted. 
The  'area  of  the  Japanese  comprehends  the 
three  great  islands  with  some  parts  of  Yesso 
and  other  southern  Kuriles,  of  S.  Saghalien, 
and  also  the  Loo  Choo  (Lieu-Khieu)  group  of 
islands,  where  a  dialect  or  closely  related  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  The  vernacular  idiom  differs 
remarkably  from  the  written,  by  peculiar  termi- 
nations, particles,  and  construction.  The  writ- 
ten language  has  also  a  peculiar  style,  named 
naiden,  for  religious  and  mystical  subjects,  and 
another,  called  gheden,  for  profane  composition. 
There  are  also  two  styles  of  allocution,  the  one 
of  etiquette,  the  other  vulgar.  The  speech  of 
women  also  differs  in  some  particulars  from  that 
of  men.  The  Yomi  is  sonorous,  soft,  and  agree- 
able ;  almost  all  words  end  in  vowels,  which, 
however,  are  often  dropped,  and  in  m  and  n. 
Some  sounds  are  of  difficult  pronunciation  to  ns. 
A  too  soft  utterance  of  consonants  produces 
vagueness  between  the  sounds  of^>,  b,f,  and  v  ; 
between  s  and  the  English  z,  sh  and  the  French 
j.  Although  there  are  no  decided  h  and  I,  some 
Europeans  fancy  they  hear  them,  while  better 
phonetic  authorities  credibly7  assert  that  they 
are  really  /'  and  r  respectively.  The  initial  r 
sounds  almost  like  dr.  The  number  of  original 
vocables  is  inconsiderable.  Technical  terms 
are  generally  Chinese,  and  often  much  altered. 
— There  are  two  graphic  systems.  I.  Sinogra- 
phy, somewhat  modified.  At  the  request  of 
Ozinteno,  the  16th  Da'iri,  Kieu-su-waug  (Jap. 


Kosuvo),  king  of  Pe-tsi  (Takusai,  in  Corea), 
sent  Wang-jin  (Jap.  Vonin),  iu  A.  D.  285,  to  Ja- 
pan, to  introduce  there  the  Tshin-tse  (Jap.  Sinzi, 
China  letters),  which  were  afterward  named 
San-tse  (Jap.  Kami).  From  that  time  both  the 
Tshin-tse  and  the  Chinese  language  became  com- 
mon in  Japan;  although  the  former  are  peculiar- 
ly pronounced,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  examples 
within  parentheses  below.  This  divergence 
is,  however,  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the 
Chinese  dialects  from  the  Mandarin  idiom.  The 
sinograms  of  the  learned  are  called  Taf'svaA  Sso. 
With  the  varieties  of  sounds  there  are  about 
380  Japanized  sinograms,  beside  the  unaltered 
Tshin-tse.  The  former  are  explained  by  the 
Kata-Tcana  (see  below);  thus:  kekJco,  beautiful, 
by  the  Jap.  birei;  mei-fit  (celebrated  pencil), 
fine  writing,  by  no-zio,  &c.  Sinograms  are 
sometimes  pronounced  very  differently7  from 
their  proper  sounds;  thus:  ye  (the  27th  Chi- 
nese syllable),  river,  from  the  sinographic  sin- 
hiang  ;  me  (17th  Chinese  syllable),  woman, 
sinogr.  niu.  Synonymes  are  often  written 
with  the  same  sinograms.  Prefaces  of  books 
are  commonly  written  in  sinograms.  II.  As 
these  did  not  altogether  suit  the  peculiarities 
of  Japanese  phonetism  and  grammar,  Kibi  or 
Kibi-ko  (733),  who  had  been  educated  in  China, 
selected  47  sinograms,  and  simplified  them  into 
syllabic  signs,  in  analogy  with  their  original 
sounds.  This  syllabary  was  named  I-ro-fa, 
from  the  first  3  syllables,  just  as  our  alpha- 
bet is  named  from  the  first  2  letters.  This  1-ro- 
fa,  surnamed  Kata-lcana  (half  letters  or  signs), 
is  used  collaterally  with  sinograms,  explaining 
their  sounds,  and  serving  beside  for  the  indica- 
tion of  grammatical  particles;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Mantchu  interlinear  or  marginal  let- 
ters serve  in  Chinese  texts.  This  form  is  called 
sometimes  the  writing  of  men.  The  2d  Irofa, 
surnamed  Fira-hma  (expanded  letters),  was 
contrived  by  the  celebrated  bonzes  Comiu  and 
Kobo  (774-835),  and  became  so  manifold  by  the 
licenses  of  the  pencil  as  to  be  almost  illegible, 
especially  owing  to  additions  by  a  third  bonze, 
Ziakuso,  who  added  a  48th  sign  for  a  nasal 
sound.  This  is  the  cursive  writing  for  daily  trans- 
actions, sometimes  called  the  writing  of  women. 
The  3d  Irofa  is  Mun-yo-hana  (myriad-leaves- 
letters,  so  called  from  the  poem  Mun-yo-sio  by 
Tatsi-bana-no  Moroye,  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century,  containing  10,000  verses),  and  is 
almost  a  sinogrammatic  prototype  of  all  the 
Irofas.  The  4th  is  the  Yamato-kana,  a  simple 
cursive  script,  which  is  nsed  promiscuously  with 
all  the  others.  The  original  idea  of  the  Irofa  is 
Buddhistic  and  Indian.  The  varieties  of  form  in 
all  the  Irofas  are  a  great  impediment  to  expedi- 
tious reading,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  increased 
by  the  many  ligatures  between  the  letters.  Writ- 
ing and  reading  proceed  in  vertical  columns 
downward  and  from  right  to  left.  There  are 
also  some  other  diacritic  as  well  as  punctuating 
signs.  The  former  are  two,  viz.:  the  nigori, 
which  is  almost  like  our  quotation  mark  ("),  and 
indicates  that  the  hard  or  rough  souud  of  a  let- 
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ter  is  mollified,  so  as  to  cause  the  ko,  fo,  to,  &c, 
to  be  pronounced  go,  bo,  do  ;  and  the  maru  (°), 
which  indicates  tenuification,  or  hardening,  for 
instance  of  fo  into  po.  The  marks  of  punctua- 
tion denote  also  the  transposition,  repetition, 
&c,  of  syllables;  they  also  separate  sinograms 
from  Irofas.  The  order  of  syllables  is  as  fol- 
lows: i,  ro,fa,  ni,fo,  fe,  to,  and  so  on,  without 
any  symmetry  or  analogy.  Properly  classed, 
they  are:  the  5  Latin  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u;  the 
labial  f  with  these  vowels  suffixed  (fa,fe,fi,fo, 
fu);  the  guttural  k  with  the  same;  the  m  with 
them;  then  the  s  with  them  (and  modified  by 
diacritics  into  z,  French  j,  Eng.  sh);  then  y,  t, 
r,  n,  all  with  those  vowels  attached ;  lastly,  two 
more,  n'a,  rCe.  The  t  is  sometimes  ts,  dz,  &c. 
The  transcription  by  Europeans  is  variable. 
There  is,  beside,  a  kind  of  metaphony,  by  which 
fd  becomes  fau  and  fitfu  ;  rid,  riyau  ;  km, 
kavau,  kafau,  &c.  This  is  similar  to  the  Latin 
lavo,  laratumand  lautum,  lotum ;  faceo,  fautum, 
fotum,  foetus,  &c.  Dialectic  variations  depend 
chiefly  on  modifications  of  sounds ;  in  Yeddo,  for 
instance,  r  predominates;  elsewhere  f  is  pro- 
nounced v ;  fu  like  u,  &c. — In  the  grammar, 
there  is  no  gender  ;  the  male  sex  is  indicated  by 
to,  the  female  by  me.  Substantives  do  not  differ 
on  the  whole  from  adjectives.  The  latter  are 
often  replaced  by  qualitative  verbs  or  by  the 
particle  of  the  genitive,  and  are  euphonically 
varied,  according  to  their  position  ;  thus,  for 
instance:  akae  fana, red  ilower ;  cckashefanava, 
red  is  flower-the;  akovo  naru,  red  becomes  it 
(as*in  Magyar  vorosse  lesz) ;  aka  irono  fana,  Lat. 
rubri  colon's  flos.  There  is  no  proper  article, 
but  the  suffix  va  sometimes  determines  the  ac- 
ceptation, or  shows  the  French  partitif ;  and 
sya  signifies  "as  regards."  Cases  are  indicated 
by  suffixes,  as  in  the  following  example :  sten, 
or  sten-va,  Lat.  caslum  ;  sten-no  (oftener  sten-ga, 
as  in  Corean),  coeli ;  sten-ni,  ca>lo,  versus  and  ad 
calum ;  sten-ye,  in  calum ;  sten-vo,  caelum,  ac- 
cusative (also  sten-voba) ;  sten-de,  coilo,  abla- 
tive; sten-yori,  ex  coilo  ;  sten-kara,  de  coilo,  per 
calum,  &c.  The  plural  is  formed  by  suffixes, 
as  tatsi,  domo,  ra,  syo,  which  signify  all,  much, 
many ;  or  by  reduplication,  asflto-bito,  men,  from 
fito,  man,  with  altered  initial.  The  genitive 
precedes :  fitono  yomi,  Lat.  viri  arcus  ;  anagono 
fana,  mulieris  flos.  The  numerals  are  various. 
We  give  here  the  Koye  in  the  first  place,  and 
within  parentheses  the  Yomi  or  common  ones 
first,  and  after  them  those  of  days,  viz.:  1,  itsi 
(fitots\  tsuitats);  2,ni(fotats\futska);  3,  san 
(mits\  mika);  4, si  (yots\  yokka);  5,  go  (itsots\ 
itska  ) ;  6,  rok  (mots\  muika)  ;  7,  sitsi  (nanats\ 
nanuka)',  8,  fats  (yats\  yoka);  9,  kd  (kokonots\ 
leokonoka)]  10,  yo  (toro,  tovoka),  &c.  The 
other  Kove  are:  11,  zyo-itsi  (10+1);  12,  zyo-ni 
(104-2),  &c. ;  20,  ni-zijo  (2X10) ;  30,  san-zyo 
(3X10),  &c. ;  100,  fyak;'  1,000,  sen;  10,000, 
man;  100,000.  vok  (and  raksya,  Sanscrit  lah- 
sha,  a  lac);  1,000,000,  ted  ;  10,000,000,  kei  (kotsi, 
Sanscrit  koti).  There  are  3  sets  of  figures  of 
numbers.  Many  particular  words  are  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  numerals,  as  in  Chinese. — Of 


pronouns,  those  of  the  1st  and  2d  person  seem 
to  have  been  lost  in  the  words  of  etiquette.  I, 
to  equals  and  inferiors,  is  rasi,  to  a  superior,  va- 
takusi;  we,  to  equals  or  inferiors,  vasi-domo,  to 
superiors,  ratakusi-domo.  There  are  more  than 
12  ceremonious  quasi-pronouns  for  the  2d  per- 
son. The  3d  is  ano  Jito,  this  man,  &c.  (as  in 
Corean;  see  Ciiixkse,  vol.  v.  p.  124).  There 
are  many  demonstratives.  Relatives  are  want- 
ing, being  supplied  by  participles  or  understood 
from  the  context  of  the  phrases,  thus:  vasino 
mini,  sto,  Lat.  mei  (miht)  visits  vir,  for  vir  quern 
vidi  ;  but  vaxiro  viru  sto,  me  videns  vir,  for  vir 
qui  me  ridit. — The  verb  is  the  most  perfect  part 
of  Japanese  speech.  Aru  (to  be,  or  to  act),  unit- 
ed with  nouns,  produces  many  compound  verbs. 
It  is  affected  by  many  moods,  voices,  and  other 
logical  categories,  as  in  the  Altai-Uralic  and  in 
many  American  languages;  as  for  instance:  tata- 
ku,  Lat.  fer-ire,  percut-erc  :  ta'a-kcru,  ferire 
posse;  tata-kerareru,percutijubere  ;  tota-eteoru, 
percutientem  esse;  tata-kau,  se  mutuo  ferire, 
pugnare  ;  tata-sashereau,  faccre  ut  inter  se  pug- 
nent,  bellum  ciere,  &c,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  Semitic  kal,piel,  nifal,  liifil,  hilhpael.  The 
suffixes  of  the  tenses  are  :  present  ru,  past  ta, 
future  o  ;  of  negation,  nu,  zu.  Persons  and  the 
plural  are  indicated  by  pronouns.  The  theme 
of  the  verb,  which  is  also  a  substantive  noun, 
is  employed  without  alteration  if  others  follow, 
and  receives  the  suffixes  only  when  it  is  not 
followed  by  others,  or  when  it  is  the  last  word 
in  the  phrase.  Various  euphonic  modifications 
take  place  in  such  a  combination  with  the  suf- 
fixes. Certain  particles  denote  the  moods.  The 
participle  is  of  very  extensive  application,  rival- 
ling that  of  the  Greek.  Adverbs  are  like  adjec- 
tives, as  in  certain  German  phrases.  The  syn- 
tax adheres  to  a  strict  order,  which  is:  first 
the  subject  (nominative),  then  the  object,  attri- 
butes, the  verb,  and  the  conjunction  last. — 
Many  of  the  simple  words  abound  in  signifi- 
cations, which  must  be  discriminated  by  sino- 
grams. Compounds  and  derivatives  are  as  fre- 
quent and  easy  as  in  Greek  or  German.  Exam- 
ples of  the  former  are:  kara-rni,  Lat.  corporis 
truncus;  kono-mi,  arborisfructus;futa-no,  tela 
pagince;  tsi-sivo,  pectoris  liquor  (blood);  yama- 
bato,  mountain  bird,  wild  pigeon.  Derivatives 
from  stat,  under,  below,  inferior,  are:  statva,  hu- 
mility; statno,  humble;  statni,  humbly;  stat- 
nisheru,  to  humble ;  stat-ninaru.  to  be  humbled; 
stat-vonarsu,  to  cause  humiliation.  &c.  Other 
derivatives  are :  yomo,  to  read,  yomi,  reading, 
yomite,  reader;  itamo,  to  afflict,  itami,  affliction; 
orano,  to  hate,  orani,  hatred  ;  kako,  to  write, 
kakite,  writer,  <fec.  The  following  are  para- 
phrases for  avoiding  ambiguity  :  fai-tori-gumo, 
fly-catch-spider,  for  kumo,  which  means  cloud 
as  well  as  spider ;  ine-kari-gama.  rye-cnt-scythe, 
for  kama,  scythe,  frog,  dish,  &c.  Many  syno- 
nymes  need  explanation,  as  given  in  lexicons, 
where  they  are  determined  by  sinograms,  as  for 
instance  ka-yari-bi,  fire-drive-gnats,  because 
each  of  the  three  words  has  different  meanings ; 
kami-fusuma,  a  paper  cloak,  because  kami  sig- 
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nifies  paper,  god,  head,  above  ;  lino-dokv,  mind- 
poison,  grief;  ine-bikari,  rye-splendor,  light- 
ning; issu/i-bosi,  one-inch-bonze,  for  dwarf,  <zc. 
The  following  are  examples  of  plurisignificants : 
in-yen,  cause,  banquet;  idziu,  to  inhabit,  to 
leave  the  house;  kanten,  heat  and  cold  (so  in 
Latin,  alius,  high  and  deep,  calidus  and  geli- 
dus,  Eng.  coal  and  cool,  ice).  Many  Yotni  and 
Ivoye  coincide,  otW&rs  diverge  altogether  in  sig- 
nification ;  thus  ;  kiba,  Jap.  tool,  Chin,  cavalry; 
kido,  Jap.  city-gate,  Chin,  joy,  anger,  &c. — 
Among  the  principal  authorities  on  the  Jap- 
anese language  are :  Emanuel  Alvarez,  De  In- 
stitutione  Grammatica  Libri  III.,  e  Versione 
Japan  ica  (Amaousa,  1593);  Joam  Rodriguez, 
Arte  de  la  lingoa  dejapam  (  Nagasaki,  1604) ;  Di- 
daco  Collado,  Ars  G-rammaiieaJaponiea  i  Rome, 
1032),  and  Thesauri  Lingua  Japonica  Compen- 
dium (1G38);  Melchiore  Oyanguren,  Arte  de 
la  lemjua  Japona  (Mexico,  1738);  C.  P.  Thun- 
berg,  Obxercationes  in  Linguam  Japonicam 
(Upsal,  1792);  Ph.  F.  de  Siebold,  Epitome  Lin- 
gum  Japonica  (Batavia,  1S2G);  J.  Klaproth, 
Mi  moires  sur  V introduction  des  earaetins  Chi- 
nois  au  Japan,  et  sur  Vorigine  des  syllabnires 
(Paris,  1829);  L.  L.  de  Eosuy,  Introduction  a 
V etude di 'la  langue  Japonaise (Paris,  1850).  Dic- 
tionaries: Medhurst,  "Japanese-English  and 
English-Japanese  Vocabulary-'  (Batavia,  1830); 
Siebold,  Sin  zoo  si  I  in  gjok  ben :  JTovus  et  Auctus 
Literarum Ideograph iearum  Thesaurus.  &&,  la- 
pide  (.vara  (us  a  Sinensi  Ko-tch  ing-dzhang  (1834), 
and  Isagoge  (  Va  kan  von  seki,  1841) ;  Aug.  Pfiz- 
mayer,  Worterbuch  der  Japan iaehen  Sprache  (Vi- 
enna, 1851),  from  several  Japanese  and  Dutch 
dictionaries,  including  one  by  Prince  Naka-tsu 
(Yeddo,  1810);  De  Kosny,  Dictionnaire-Japo- 
nais-Franca is- Anglais  (Paris,  1857).  There 
are  many  vocabularies  in  Latin  by  Jesuits,  arid 
others  elaborated  in  common  by  Japanese  and 
Dutch  authors. 

JAPANNING,  the  process  of  ornamenting 
wood,  leather,  paper,  or  metal  by  covering  it 
with  a  brilliant  hard  varnish,  in  which  are  often 
introduced  gilt  or  colored  designs.  The  art  is 
supposed  to  have  been  acquired  from  the  Jap- 
anese, whence  its  name.  It  is  still  practised 
by  them  and  the  Chinese  in  great  perfection, 
and  specimens  of  it  are  seen  upon  the  fancy 
work  boxes,  tables,  and  other  small  articles  of 
furniture  imported  from  eastern  Asia.  The  ar- 
ticles thus  ornamented  are  first  made  perfectly 
smooth,  and  primed  with  a  mixture  of  ox  gall 
and  rotten  stone.  Being  then  agaiu  smoothed, 
they  are  next  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  var- 
nish, obtained  from  the  juice  of  certain  trees, 
which,  at  first  appearing  like  cream,  changes  by 
exposure  to  the  air  to  a  deep  black.  This  being 
dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat  and  rubbed, 
another  coat  of  varnish  is  applied,  and  another 
polishing  succeeds;  and  thus  these  processes 
are  repeated,  it  may  be  18  times,  using  toward 
the  last  the  finest  quality  of  varnish,  until  a  per- 
fectly smooth  and  brilliant  surface  is  obtained. 
The  ornamental  design  is  then  drawn  with  a 
pencil  dipped  in  varnish  of  boiled  oil  and  tur- 


pentiue,  and  before  this  is  quite  dry  the  gold  or 
silver  leaf  is  laid  upon  it,  and  finally  secured  by 
another  coat  of  varnish.  The  method  in  use  of 
imitating  this  lacquered  ware  does  not  differ 
from  the  preparation  of  similar  works  in  spirit 
or  oil  varnishes,  except  that  every  coat  of  color 
or  varnish  is  dried  by  placing  the  object  in  a 
japanner's  stove,  which  is  heated  by  fiues  to  as 
high  a  temperature  as  the  articles  and  varnish 
can  bear  without  injury.  For  colored  grounds, 
the  colors  in  ordinary  use.  as  Prussian  blue, 
vermilion,  fiake  white,  lampblack,  and  various 
others,  are  employed,  well  incorporated  with 
linseed  oil  or  turpentine,  and  mixed  with  copal 
or  amine  varnish,  more  commonly  the  latter. 
For  black  japanned  work,  the  application  is  of 
ivory  black  mixed  with  dark-colored  anime  var- 
nish. After  thorough  drying  in  the  stove  the 
application  is  repeated  ;  and  if  intended  to  be 
finally  polished,  several  coatings  and  dryings  are 
required  to  give  body  of  sufficient  firmness  to 
resist  the  rubbing  action.  After  the  general 
color  of  the  ground  has  been  laid  on,  the  orna- 
mental devices  are  painted  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  colors  being  dried  in  and  finally  protected 
by  several  coats  of  varnish,  made  without  dry- 
ing ingredients,  which  also  adds  to  their  bril- 
liancy. To  produce  a  gold  ground,  the  work  is 
varnished  with  gold  size,  upon  which,  when 
partially  dried,  gold  dust  is  laid  with  a  piece 
of  wash  leather.  Subsequent  varnishing  gives 
great  brilliancy  to  this  coating.  Engravings, 
especially  prepared  for  the  purpose  upon  fine 
paper  washed  with  solution  of  isinglass  or  gum, 
are  sometimes  transferred  to  japan  work  with 
beautiful  effect. — It  is  apparent  that  wood  de- 
signed for  japanning  must  be  thoroughly  dried, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  of  its  cracking, 
shrinking,  or  warping  by  the  stove  heat  to  which 
it  is  to  be  exposed.  After  undergoing  the  usual 
process  of  seasoning,  it  is  therefore,  when  sawn 
into  nearly  the  shapes  required,  baked  for  sev- 
eral days  in  the  japanner's  stove;  and  when 
after  this  the  finished  shapes  are  given  to  the 
articles,  they  are  again  baked,  and  any  defects 
that  appear  are  remedied  by  the  application  of 
white  lead  or  putty,  or  otherwise.  An  artificial 
ground,  prepared  by  a  priming  of  size,  and  whit- 
ing laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  after  drying  a  day 
or  two  smoothed  down  with  rushes  and  a  wet 
cloth,  is  sometimes  employed  by  japanners;  but 
it  is  objectionable  from  its  liability  to  crack. 
The  practice  of  japanning  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended of  late  year-  to  a  multiplicity  of  articles, 
especially  to  those  in  papier  mache.  sheet  iron, 
and  leather.  Beside  the  introduction  of  the  or- 
dinary colors  and  of  gold  leaf,  mother-of-pearl 
is  often  profusely  scattered  through  the  work  in 
the  first  two  materials.  A  display  of  gaudy 
colors  appears  to  be  the  chief  object  aimed  at ; 
and  as  works  of  taste  most  ^i  the  articles  of  this 
sort  furnished  for  our  markers  are  far  inferior  to 
some  of  the  cheapest  productions  of  the  eastern 
nations. — The  japanning  of  leather  is  most 
cessfnlly  conducted  by  the  French.  They  fur- 
nish the  best  of  the  highly  glazed  brilliant  ma- 
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terial  known  as  patent  leather,  and  large  quan- 
tities are  also  produced  in  the  United  States, 
especially  at  Newark,  N*.  J.  The  superior  ex- 
cellence of  the  French  is  owing  to  the  better 
quality  of  the  calf  skins  they  employ,  rather 
than  to  any  difference  in  the  process  of  japan- 
ning. They  select  the  lightest  and  softest  skins, 
such  as  American  manufacturers,  who  sell  their 
leather  by  the  pound,  do  not  find  it  an  object  to 
produce.  The  leather  used  at  Newark  is  cur- 
ried expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  particular 
care  is  taken  to  keep  it  as  free  as  possible  from 
grease.  The  skins  are  then  tacked  on  frames 
and  coated  first  with  a  composition  of  linseed 
oil  and  amber,  in  the  proportion  of  18  gallons 
of  the  former  to  5  oz.  of  the  latter,  boiled  till 
nearly  solid,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  oil  and 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  the  proper  consistency  ; 
lampblack  is  also  added  when  the  composition 
is  applied,  in  order  to  give  color  and  body. 
From  3  to  4  coats  of  this  are  necessary  to  form 
a  surface  to  receive  the  varnish ;  they  are  laid  on 
with  a  sort  of  knife  or  scraper.  To  render  the 
goods  soft  and  pliant,  each  coat  mu/t  be  very 
light  and  thoroughly  dried  between  each  appli- 
cation. A  thin  coat  is  afterward  applied  of  the 
same  composition,  of  proper  consistence  to  be 
put  on  with  a  brush,  and  with  sufficient  lamp- 
black boiled  in  it  to  make  it  a  perfect  black. 
When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  cut  down  with  a 
scraper  having  a  turned  edge,  when  it  is  ready 
to  varnish.  The  principal  varnish  used  is  made 
from  linseed  oil  and  Prussian  blue,  boiled  to  the 
thickness  of  printers'  ink.  It  is  reduced  with 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  a  suitable  consistence  to 
work  with  a  brush,  and  is  then  applied  in  2  or 
3  separate  coats,  which  are  scraped  and  pumiced 
until  the  leather  is  perfectly  filled  and  smooth. 
The  finishing  coat  is  put  on  with  especial  care 
in  a  room  kept  closed  and  with  the  floor  wet  to 
prevent  dust.  The  frames  are  then  run  into 
ovens  heated  to  about  175°.  In  preparing  this 
kind  of  leather  the  manufacturer  must  give  the 
Bkins  as  high  a  heat  as  they  can  bear  in  order 
to  dry  the  composition  upon  the  surface  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  without  absorption,  and  cau- 
tiously so  as  not  to  injure  the  fibre  of  the  leather. 
— Patent  leather  differs  from  enamelled  leather 
mainly  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  process,  and 
quantity  of  material  applied.  The  former  is  fin- 
ished full  and  smooth,  while  enamelled  leather  is 
finished  with  as  little  composition  as  possible, 
and  the  grain  is  formed  by  rolling  with  the  grain- 
ing board.  Instead  of  using  lamp  or  ivory  black 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  varnish,  various  pigments 
may  be  introduced  to  give  any  desired  colors  to 
the  leather,  as,  for  blue,  ultramarine  or  Prus- 
sian blue  mixed  with  a  little  Krem's  white,  the 
red  lakes  for  a  red  color,  the  ochres  for  their  pe- 
culiar colors,  and  white  lead  for  white.  (See 
Lacqiter,  and  Papiek  MAcnE.) 

JAPHETH,  one  of  the  3  sons  of  Noah,  by 
most  critics  regarded  as  the  eldest.  It  is  said 
of  him  (Gen.  ix.  27) :  "  God  shall  enlarge  Ja- 
pheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ; 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."    He  was  the 


progenitor  of  extensive  tribes  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Mosaic  world.  His  sons 
(Gen.  x.  2)  were  Goiner,  Magog,  Madai,  Ja- 
van,  Tubal.  Meshech,  and  Tiras.  Gomer  is  now 
generally  identified  with  the  Cimmerians  of  the 
ancients;  Magog  probably  represents  Turanian 
Scyths  about  the  Caucasus;  Madai  is  the  He- 
brew name  for  Media ;  Javan  for  Ionia  and 
Greece  ;  Tiras  probably  for  Thrace.  Meshech 
and  Tubal,  who  in  the  Scriptures  always  ap- 
pear coupled  together,  are  identified  with  the 
equally  associated  Moschi  and  Tibareni  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Muskai  and  Tuplai  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  the  former  of  whom,  according  to 
Rawlinson  (Herodotus,  book  i.  essay  xi.),  "are 
regarded  on  very  sufficient  grounds  as  the 
ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who  built  Moscow, 
and  who  still  give  name  to  Russia  throughout 
the  East ;  and  these  Muscovites  have  been  lately 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Tchud  or  Fin- 
nish family,  which  the  Slavonic  Russians  con- 
quered, and  which  is  a  known  Turanian  race." 
This  statement  is  made  still  more  probable  by 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  2,  3,  and 
xxxix.  1,  which  connects  Meshech  and  Tubal 
with  Rosh,  the  latter  word,  rendered  "  chief  " 
in  the  English  version,  being  now  regarded  by 
the  most  competent  critics,  Gesenius  and  others, 
as  a  proper  noun  corresponding  to  the  6i  Pwr  of 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  people  Rus 
(on  the  Volga)  of  the  Arabian  Ibn  Foslan,  and 
thus  containing  the  earliest  historical  trace  of 
the  Russian  name.  The  rivers  Moskva  and 
Tobol  may  have  received  their  names  from  Tu- 
ranian dwellers  on  their  banks,  descendants  of 
the  men  or  tribes  Meshech  and  Tubal.  Tims 
Japheth,  as  a  family  name,  embraces  a  large 
number  of  primitive  nations,  in  modern  ethnol- 
ogy generally  designated  as  Turanian  and  Indo- 
European.  This  agrees  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Arabians,  which  assigns  Japheth  11  sons, 
progenitors  of  as  many  nations,  among  whom 
are  Djin  (the  Chinese),  Gomari  (Cimmerians?), 
Turk  (Turks),  Khozar  (Khazars),  and  Ros  (Rus- 
sians). The  name  Japheth  has  been  variously 
derived  from  Hebrew  roots  designating  "beau- 
tiful "  and  "  expansion,"  and  also  compared  with 
the  Japetus  of  the  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of 
Uranus  and  Ga?a,  and  father  of  Atlas,  Mencetius, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  Japhetic  is  often 
used  by  ethnologists,  instead  of  Indo-European. 
JAPURA,  Yuptjka,  or  Htapfp-a.  a  river  of 
South  America,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  It 
rises  in  New  Granada  among  the  Andes,  in 
lat.  1°  20'  N.,  long.  76°  50'  W.,  receiving  in  its 
upper  course  the  Mocoa,  which  pours  into  it 
the  waters  of  a  number  of  small  streams,  and 
the  overflow  of  Lake  Lecueva.  It  is  known  at 
first  as  the  Caqueta.  Its  general  direction  is 
S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.,  until,  having  crossed  the  S.  E. 
boundary  of  New  Granada  into  the  Brazilian 
province  of  Alto  Amazonas,  it  bends  suddenly 
toward  the  S.  and  joins  the  Amazon  in  lat.  3° 
S.,  long.  65°  W.  Its  length  is  upward  of  1,000 
m.,  350  m.  of  which  is  in  Brazil.  Its  naviga- 
tion is  interrupted  by  cataracts. 
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JARDIN,  Karel  dtt.    See  DtTJARDisr,  Karel. 

JAROSLAV  (Russian,  Yaroslavl),  a  govern- 
ment of  European  Russia,  bounded  by  Nov- 
gorod, Vologda,  Kostroma,  Vladimir,  and  Tver, 
and  traversed  by  the  Vol<ra,  between  lat.  56° 
and  59°  N.,  and-  long.  37°  and  42°  E. ;  pop. 
about  1,000,000.  The  surface  is  generally  flat, 
and  in  various  places  marshy.  There  are  sev- 
eral lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  near  the  town 
of  Rostov,  in  the  S.  E.  part.  The  principal  rivers 
beside  the  Volga  are  the  Mologa,  Sheksna,  and 
Kotorosl.  The  soil,  though  almost  everywhere 
arable,  is  not  very  fertile  ;  the  chief  productions 
are  grains,  hemp,  flax,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  air  is  pure,  but  the  winters  are  long  and 
severe.  The  rivers  yield  fish  abundantly,  which 
form  the  principal  article  of  export.  The  man- 
ufacture of  woollens,  linen,  and  other  goods  is 
carried  on  with  some  activity.  The  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  10  circles. — Jaroslav,  the 
capital,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Koto- 
rosl with  the  Volga,  about  160  m.  N.  E.  from 
Moscow ;  pop.  about  30,000.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  archbishop,  and  is  tolerably  well  built, 
though  mostly  of  wood,  but  is  badly  paved.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  churches,  the  spires 
of  which  give  the  city  a  striking  appearance  at 
a  distance.  There  are  various  schools,  among 
others  a  lyceuin  richly  endowed  by  Prince  Demi- 
doff,  and  possessed  of  valuable  scientific  collec- 
tions. The  principal  manufactures  consist  of 
woollens,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  and  tin 
ware ;  the  trade  in  these  and  in  grains  is  ac- 
tive. The  city  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Russia,  and  was  once  one  of  the  most  important, 
being  the  capital  of  the  great  principality  of  its 
name.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  a  conflagra- 
tion in  1737. — Another  old  town  of  the  same 
name,  properly  Jaroslav,  is  situated  on  the  San, 
in  Austrian  Galicia,  circle  of  Przemysl;  pop. 
about  7,000. 

JARVES,  James  Jacksox,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1818.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  Boston,  but  on 
account  of  weakness  of  his  eyes  abandoned  his 
college  studies.  In  1838,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  he  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  islands,  and 
resided  for  several  years  in  Honolulu,  where  he 
published  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  there, 
called  the  "Polynesian."  During  his  residence 
in  the  Sandwich  islands,  he  travelled  exten- 
sively in  California,  Mexico,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
published  a  "  History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sand- 
wich Islands"  (8vo.,  Boston,  1843);  "Scenes 
and  Scenery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands"  (12mo., 
1844) ;  and  "  Scenes  and  Scenery  in  California" 
(1844).  For  several  years  past  he  has  resided 
in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Florence,  devoted  to  the 
stud}"  of  art,  and  engaged  in  making  a  collection 
of  pictures  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  American 
gallery.  During  this  period  he  has  published 
"Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles,"  &c. 
(12-mo.,  New  York,  1855);  "Art  Hints"  (8vo., 
London,  and  12mo.,  New  York,  1855);  "Italian 
Sights   and   Papal   Principles,"   &c.  (1856) ;  a 


second  series  of  "Parisian  Sights"  (1856); 
"Kiana,  a  Tradition  of  Hawaii"  (1857);  and 
"  Confessions  of  an  Inquirer,  in  three  Parts. 
Part  I. :  Heart  Experience"  Boston,  (1857). 

JARVIS,  Amjihk,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  diocese  of 
Connecticut,  born  in  Norwalk,  May  5,  1739, 
died  May  3,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1761,  and  commenced  the  prepara- 
tory studies  for  orders,  officiating  meanwhile  as 
lay  reader.  In  the  autumn  of  1763  he  sailed 
for  England,  arriving  in  London  in  Jan.  1764. 
Here  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  February,  and 
priest  a  few  weeks  later.  He  left  England  in 
April,  and  returning  home  was  settled  as  rector 
of  Christ's  church,  Middletown,  Conn.  On  the 
death  of  Bishop  Seabury,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  his  successor,  and  in  Oct.  1797,  was 
consecrated  at  New  Haven  by  Bishops  White, 
Provoost,  and  Bass.  In  1796  the  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  college. 
— Samuel  Farmar,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Mid- 
dletown, Conn.,  Jan.  20,  1786,  died  March  26, 
1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1805,  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  March,  1810, 
and  in  April,  1811,  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  then  took  charge  of  St.  Michael's 
church,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1813  be- 
came rector  of  St.  James's  church,  which  was 
near  by,  holding  the  associate  rectorship  of 
those  parishes  until  May,  1819.  In  this  year 
he  held  the  post  of  professor  of  biblical  criti- 
cism in  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  The  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
in  1819.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  Boston,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  the  following  6  years.  In  1826  he  re- 
signed his  parish,  and  went  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  a  special  course  of  study 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  history.  He  spent 
the  following  9  years  in  visiting  the  principal 
great  European  libraries,  and  in  researches  in 
his  favorite  branch  of  learning,  6  years  being 
passed  in  Italy.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
in  1835,  he  filled  for  two  years  the  professorship 
of  oriental  literature  in  Washington  (now  Trin- 
ity) college,  Hartford.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1837  by  this  insti- 
tution, and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  rector 
of  Christ's  church,  Middletown.  In  1838  he 
was  appointed  by  the  general  convention  his- 
toriographer of  the  church.  At  Easter,  1842, 
he  resigned  his  rectorship,  and  thenceforward 
devoted  himself  to  his  historical  studies.  Be- 
side contributions  to  the  "  Church  Review,"  ser- 
mons, and  occasional  addresses,  Dr.  Jarvis  was 
the  author  of  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America''  (8vo., 
New  York,  1820);  "  Chronological  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Church"  (8vo.,  New  York 
and  London,  1844);  "Reply  to  Dr.  Milner's 
End  of  Controversy"  (12 mo..  New  York,  1847) ; 
and  the  "  Church  of  the  Redeemed,  or  the  His- 
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tory  of  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom"  (8vo.,  vol.  i., 
Boston,  1850).  This  last  work  was  interrupted 
by  the  author's  death. 

JASHER,  Book  of,  a  work  cited  in  Joshua 
x.  13  and  2  Sun.  i.  18,  but  no  longer  extant. 
Theodoret  supposed  the  whole  book  of  Joshua 
to  be  an  extract  from  it;  Jerome  and  some 
other  authors,  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
book  of  Genesis  ;  Bishop  Lowth,  from  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  the  citations  from  it,  that  it  was 
a  collection  of  national  songs ;  others,  that  it 
included  the  whole  Pentateuch,  that  it  was  a 
treatise  on  archery,  and  that  it  contained  a  se- 
ries of  biographies  of  just  men.  DeWette  derives 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  late  composition 
of  the  book  of  Joshua,  from  its  citing  the  book 
of  Jasher,  which  points  to  the  time  of  David. 
Dr.  Donaldson  regards  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
careless  elaboration  of  materials  taken  from  the 
dismembered  book  of  Jasher,  which  he  attempts 
to  restore  to  their  original  order.  One  reason 
of  the  interest  connected  with  the  book  is  that 
it  is  referred  to  (Josh.  x.  13)  as  the  authority 
for  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon.  (See 
Donaldson,  Jasher,  Fragmenta  Arclietypa  Car- 
minum  Ueoraicorum  in  Masorethico  Veteris 
Testamenti  Textu  passim  Tessellata,  1854.) — A 
treatise  on  Jewish  laws  written  by  Rabbi  Tham 
in  the  13th  century,  and  printed  at  Cracow  in 
1617,  bears  the  title  of  "  Book  of  Jasher."  An- 
other mediaeval  work  in  Hebrew  (Naples,  1025) 
bears  the  same  title,  and  claims  to  have  been 
discovered  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
possession  of  a  concealed  old  man,  and  to  have 
been  brought  thence  to  Spain,  and  preserved  at 
Seville.  In  1751  a  Bristol  type-founder,  named 
Jacob  Hive,  published  a  forgery  entitled  the 
"Book  of  Jasher,  with  Testimonies  and  Notes 
Explanatory  of  the  Text;  to  which  is  prefixed 
Various  Readings ;  translated  into  English  by 
Alcuin  of  Britain,  who  went  a  pilgrimage  into 
the  Holy  Land."  This  clumsy  fraud  was  re- 
vived at  Bristol,  1827 ;  at  London,  1833,  edited 
by  0.  R.  Bond;  and  at  New  York,  1840,  edited 
by  M.  M.  Noah. 

JASMIN,  Jacques,  a  French  provincial  poet, 
often  called  the  barber  poet  and  the  last  of  the 
troubadours,  born  in  Agen,  March  6,  1798.  He 
was  the  child  of  a  hunchbacked  tailor  and  a 
lame  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  little 
beside  poverty,  and  the  prediction,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  many  generations,  that  the 
Jasmins  must  inevitably  die  in  the  alms  house. 
His  childhood,  the  events  of  which  are  described 
in  his  piece  entitled  Mow  soubenis  ("  My  Sou- 
venirs"), was  one  of  privation  and  hunger;  but 
these  he  might  have  endured  with  cheerfulness, 
of  which  he  possessed  an  unfailing  supply,  had 
he  not  been  tormented  with  an  eager  thirst  for 
education,  which  the  limited  means  of  his  pa- 
rents did  not  admit  of  his  receiving.  At  about 
the  age  of  12,  however,  he  gained  admittance 
into  a  priests'  seminary,  where  for  2k  years  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  an  act  of  youthful  indiscretion 
caused  his  dismissal  in  disgrace,  and  a  few 


months  later  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber 
and  hair  dresser  in  Agen.  At  about  18  years 
of  age  he  was  married  and  set  up  in  business 
for  himself.  His  leisure  hours  now,  as  during 
his  apprenticeship,  were  devoted  t<>  the  acquis)? 
tion  of  knowledge  ;  and  from  reading  plays  and 
romances  he  took  to  verse  writing,  which  so 
alarmed  his  yoimg  wife  that  she  persistently 
removed  his  pens  and  paper,  and  placed  other 
obstacles  in  his  path  to  authorship,  in  the  belief 
that  a  close  attention  to  his  business  was  the 
best  means  of  preserving  the  family  from  its 
hereditary  misfortune.  Jasmin  obeyed  the  hint 
so  far  as  to  stick  to  his  calling,  which  he  has 
steadily  practised  down  to  the  present  time. 
No  discouragement,  however,  could  induce  him 
to  give  up  his  passion  for  reading  and  writing 
verses;  and  gradually  his  rural  songs,  written 
in  the  langue  d'Oc,  the  tongue  of  the  southern 
troubadours,  and  still  the  language  of  the  peas- 
antry of  southern  France,  found  warm  admirers 
among  his  friends  and  neighbors.  In  1825  he 
ventured  upon  the  publication  of  a  burlesque 
poem,  Lou  chalibari  ("  The  Charivari "),  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  master  of  easy  and 
natural  versification,  and  of  the  idiom  of  his 
language.  During  the  next  10  years  he  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  pieces,  many  of  which  were 
suggested  by  political  events,  and  local  tradition 
or  romance,  including  his  "  Ode  to  Charity" 
(1830),  "The  Third  of  May"  (1830),  Soubenis 
(1832),  and  "Stanzas  to  the  Scattered  Remains 
of  the  Polish  Nation"  (1833).  These  were  col- 
lected in  1835  and  published  in  2  vols,  under 
the  title  of  Las  paplllotos  de  Jasmin  ("The 
Curl  Papers  of  Jasmin"),  in  appropriate  refer- 
ence to  the 'calling  of  the  poet.  His  next  piece, 
Vabvglo  de  Castel-Cuille  ("The  Blind  Girl  of 
Castel  Cuille"),  founded  on  a  pathetic  peasant 
legend  of  Guienne,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  he  has  written,  and  has  been  frequently 
recited  by  the  author  in  public  or  private  as- 
semblies. During  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  only  one 
he  ever  made,  he  repeated  the  recitation  of  it 
26"  times  in  15  days,  on  the  last  occasion  in 
presence  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  royal  family 
at  Neuilly.  The  poem  is  familiar  to  English 
readers  through  the  translation  by  Longfellow. 
Franconette,  produced  in  1840,  is  his  longest 
and  most  ambitious  piece.  Among  his  remain- 
ing works  are  a  second  series  of  the  Fapillotos 
(1843),  Lous  dvs  frays  bessous  ("The  Two  Twin 
Brothers,"  1847),  Maltro  Vinnoucento  ("Mad 
Martha"),  and  many  minor  pieces.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  these  works  are  written,  though 
called  a  patois,  is  really  an  ancient  and  inde- 
pendent idiom,  differing  in  but  few  respects 
from  the  language  once  common  to  the  whole 
south  of  France,  and  at  the  present  day  is  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  French  population.  The  fact,  however,  that 
it  is  not  the  French  of  the  metropolis,  and  that 
all  Jasmin's  works  have  to  be  translated  into 
ordinary  French  to  be  intelligible  to  two  thirds 
of  the  people,  has  detracted  from  the  popularity 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.    In 
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the  south  of  France,  and  particularly  in  Guienne 
and  Gascony,  not  the  slightest  doubt  is  enter- 
tained that  the  "barber  poet,"  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately called,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  literary  history ;  and  Jasmin  himself, 
with  a  frankness  quite  unaffected,  told  Mr. 
Reach,  who  records  the  conversation  in  his  book 
entitled  "  Claret  and  Olives,  from  the  Garonne 
to  the  Rhone,"  that  uGod  only  made  four 
Frenchmen  poets,  and  their  names  are  Corneille, 
La  Fontaine,  Beranger,  and  Jasmin."  Jasmin 
is  received  upon  his  annual  tours  through  the 
southern  provinces  with  fetes,  banquets,  and  a 
variety  of  ovations,  and  his  public  recitations 
of  his  poems  are  attended  by  enthusiastic  mul- 
titudes. He  devotes  to  public  charitable  uses 
the  large  sums  he  frequently  receives  on  these 
occasions,  relying  chiefly  on  his  business  for  a 
support.  It  was  doubtless  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  this  trait  that  his  professional  breth- 
ren in  Paris  honored  him  during  his  visit  to  that 
city  with  a  grand  banquet.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance he  is  well  built,  with  a  massive  head, 
piercing  black  eyes,  and  swarthy  features,  which 
would  be  heavy  but  for  the  ever  varying  ex- 
pressions which  continually  play  over  them. 
In  his  shop  in  Agen,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a 
large  sign,  inscribed  Jasmin,  permquier  coif- 
feur dejeunes  gens,  he  is  generally  to  be  found 
busily  practising  his  trade.  Testimonials  of  ev- 
ery description,  awarded  by  cities,  and  persons 
distinguished  in  literature  or  public  life,  are 
scattered  about  in  profusion,  and  the  poet  wears 
at  his  button  hole  the  red  ribbon  of  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  signs  himself  Jasmin, 
coiffur,  de  las  acadernios  d 'Agen  et  de  Bordeou. 
JASMINE,  a  flowering  plant  of  several  spe- 
cies, belonging  to  the  natural  order  jasminacece. 
The  common  jasmine  (jasminum  officinale, 
Linn.)  is  an  elegant,  deciduous,  climbing  shrub, 
with  white  flowers  of  exquisite  odor.  It  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  the  garden,  but  the  time 
of  its  introduction  as  well  as  its  native  country 
is  unknown.  In  1597  Gerarde  mentions  it  as 
in  common  use  in  England  for  covering  arbors. 
The  name  of  jasmine  is  derived  from  another 
species,  the  J.  Sambac,  which  is  the  yasmyn  of 
the  Arabs.  This  species  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  both  in  the  East  and 
"West  Indies.  At  one  time  the  only  specimen 
known  in  Europe  grew  in  the  garden  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Pisa,  where,  according 
to  Evelyn,  the  plant  was  put  under  guard  so  that 
no  cuttings  might  be  purloined.  A  specimen 
was  sent  to  Miller  in  1730,  by  which  means  the 
species  was  restored  to  cultivation  in  England, 
having  been  previously  lost  from  the  Hampton 
Court  garden,  where  it  grew  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  It  is  now  a  common  greenhouse 
shrub ;  and  a  variety  of  it  is  known  with  double 
flowers.  The  Italian  jasmine  (J.  htimile)  has 
yellow  blossoms,  which  are  also  very  odorifer- 
ous ;  in  Madeira,  where  it  grows  wild,  it  is  an 
erect  shrub  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  September.  It  derives  its  trivial 
name  from  being  annually  imported  with  dwarf 
vol.  ix. — 47 


orange  trees  from  Genoa  into  England.  The 
revoluto-tlowered  jasmine  (J.  revolutum,  Ker) 
is  a  native  of  Hindostan  and  of  Nepaul,  having 
shining  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1812,  and  was 
at  first  treated  there  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but 
has  since  been  considered  in  that  country  as  a 
wall  shrub,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  15 
feet.  It  is  said  to  grow  finely  and  blossom  freely 
in  any  kind  of  soil.  The  sweetest  scented  sort 
is  the  J.odoratissimum,  from  Madeira,  having 
yellow  flowers.  The  Azorean  jasmine  (J.  Azo- 
ricum)  has  climbing  stems,  which  also  twine ; 
the  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  the  flowers  are 
white.  A  species  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  known  as  the  glaucous  jasmine  (J.  glancum), 
with  lanceolate  leaves  like  those  of  the  common 
privet,  and  with  white  flowers  larger  than  those 
of  the  common  jasmine,  which  they  otherwise 
resemble.  These  last  3  are  considered  to  be 
only  half  hardy  even  in  England.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  chumbelee  (J.  grandiflorum)  are 
strung  upon  threads  and  worn  among  the  hair 
by  the  native  women  of  those  parts  of  the  East 
Indies  where  it  is  found  indigenous.  The  jas- 
mines are  all  twining  or  rambling  shrubs,  with 
simple  or  else  compound,  mostly  evergreen 
leaves,  and  with  white  or  yellow  highly  scented 
flowers.  They  are  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  and  may  be  trained  to  walls  or  grown 
in  pots,  the  latter  method  being  proper  in  our 
northern  states.  The  jasmines  are  chiefly  in- 
habitants of  tropical  India,  abounding  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Only  a  single  species  is 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  South  America,  but 
an  allied  genus,  Boliraria,  represents  them  in 
at  least  3  species  on  that  continent.  A  fine 
East  Indian  shrub  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
order  is  the  nyctanthes  arbor  tristis,whose  short- 
lived blossoms  of  a  few  hours'  duration  scent 
the  garden  at  night  only,  with  an  exquisite  per- 
fume.— The  genuine  oil  of  jasmine  of  the  shops 
is  obtained  from  the  common  jasmine  and  the 
great-flowered  jasmine,  but  a  similar  perfume 
is  derived  from  the  Sambac.  In  India  the  root 
of  J.  angusti folium,  which  is  extremely  bitter, 
is  used  as  an  external  application  to  cases  of 
ringworm.  Some  other  species  with  bitter 
leaves  have  been  considered  as  stomachics  or 
as  affording  agreeable  cephalic  medicines. 

JASON.     See  Argonauts. 

JASPER,  a  variety  of  the  quartz  family  oc- 
curring in  the  form  of  rocky  masses,  which  often 
make  up  the  greater  portion  of  hills  of  consid- 
erable size.  It  is  of  various  shades  of  red,  yel- 
low, brown,  and  green,  the  colors  sometimes 
arranged  in  stripes,  when  it  is  called  ribbon 
jasper.  The  hues  are  derived  mostly  from  iron 
in  different  degrees  of  oxidation,  and  the  stripes 
are  sometimes  found  to  be  the  marks  of  former 
stratification  of  the  rock,  which  are  retained  in 
the  metamorphic  product,  and  sometimes  pre- 
sented in  a  brecciated  appearance  resulting  from 
the  forcible  breaking  up  of  the  strata.  From 
the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone  and  its  sus- 
ceptibility of  taking  a  high  polish,  it  is  much 
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used  for  ornamental  purposes,  having  similar 
applications  to  porphyry.  Bloodstone  or  helio- 
trope is  a  deep  green  variety  of  jasper  with 
blood-red  spots.  Lydian  stone  or  touchstone  is 
a  velvet-black,  flinty  variety,  used  for  testing 
the  purity  of  alloys  of  gold.  The  alloy  is  rubbed 
upon  the  stone  so  as  to  leave  upon  it  a  metallic 
streak,  and  the  quality  is  estimated  by  the  color 
produced  on  applying  nitric  acid.  (See  Gold.) 
The  fitness  of  the  stone  for  this  use  arises  from 
its  easily  abrading  the  metal,  not  being  itself 
affected  by  the  acid,  and  presenting  a  dark 
smooth  ground  best  adapted  for  exhibiting 
shades  of  color.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  work  on 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia"  (1858),  speaks 
of  the  jasper  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ural, 
and  found  himself  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
it  in  a  ravine  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irtish, 
some  of  the  rocks  there  being  jasper  of  a  dark 
reddish  brown  and  others  of  a  deep  purple.  He 
observed  blocks  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  jasper 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mein,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Tcherney  (Black)  Beryl,  and  in  several 
other  localities ;  also  jasper  of  a  deep  red  color  in 
the  valley  of  the  Eremil.  The  principal  deposit 
of  jasper  is  the  gorge  of  the  Korgon.  The  labor 
of  cutting  out  the  large  blocks  is  enormous ;  the 
workmen  drill  holes  5  inches  apart  the  whole 
length  of  the  block,  and  to  the  depth  required ; 
into  these  they  drive  dry  birch-wood  pins,  which 
they  keep  wet  till  they  swell  and  burst  off  the 
mass.  The  workmen  arrive  at  the  Korgon  in 
May,  and  remain  there  until  September,  when 
they  return  to  their  homes,  some  of  which  are 
at  a  distance  of  400  to  500  m.  Small  stone  huts 
are  built  against  the  precipices  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  where  they  live,  stowed  away  in 
filth  and  wretchedness,  feeding  upon  black  bread 
and  salt,  and  receiving  their  poor  pittance  of 
62£  cts.  a  month.  Several  cases  of  this  jasper 
were  exhibited  in  the  London  crystal  palace  in 
1851,  and  a  medal  was  awarded  to  them. 

JASPER,  the  name  of  7  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ga.,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river ;  area,  480  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  9,968,  of  whom  6.0S4  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil 
moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  460,680  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  62,898  of 
oats,  78,734  of  sweet  potatoes,  9,899  bales  of 
cotton,  and  3,420  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  5 
grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  27  churches,  and  213 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Gold,  iron, 
granite,  jasper,  and  garnets  are  found  in  the 
county.  Value  of  land  in  1856,  $1,568,605. 
Organized  in  1807,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Sergeant  Jasper.  Capital,  Monticello.  II.  A 
S.  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  drained  by  Tallahoina  river  ; 
area,  650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  6,184,  of  whom 
1,887  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1858  were 
209,691  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  78,945  of  sweet 
potatoes,  39,110  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,442  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill, 
1  newspaper  office,  14  churches,  and  339  pupils 
attending  public  schools.      Capital,  Paulding. 


III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  TV.  by  the 
Neches  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  steam- 
boats, and  drained  by  Angelina  river ;  area,  918 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  3,269,  of  whom  1,198 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
hilly  and  well  timbered.  The  soil  is  thin,  but 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  streams  very  fertile; 
a  large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  44,498  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  15,745  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  359 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  saw  mills,  1 
newspaper  office,  1  church,  and  140  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Value  of  land  in  1858, 
$273,920.  Capital,  Jasper.  IV.  A  N.  W.  co. 
of  Iud.,  bordering  on  111.,  bounded  X.  by  Kan- 
kakee river;  area,  984  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
3,540.  The  surface  is  mostly  a  level  prairie, 
diversified  with  tracts  of  timber,  and  composed 
partly  of  the  Kankakee  marshes  or  wet  prairies. 
The  soil  is  suitable  for  pasturage.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  250,895  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  9,051  of  wheat,  27,376  of  oats,  3.822  tons 
of  hay,  and  10,811  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  3 
grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  1  church,  and  238  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Rensselaer. 
V.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  El.,  intersected  by  Embarras 
river ;  area,  484  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,842. 
It  has  a  level  and  in  some  places  marshy  sur- 
face, about  §  of  which  is  occupied  by  prairies. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  132.585  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  3,540 
of  wheat,  19,620  of  oats,  and  4,369  lbs.  of  wool. 
There  were  2  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills.  7  churches, 
and  180  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
tal, Kewton.  VI.  A  S.  TV  co.  of  Mo.,  border- 
ing on  Kansas,  and  drained  by  Spring  river ; 
area,  9S0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  5,223,  of  whom 
289  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  surface 
and  a  good  soil.  The  productions  in -1850  were 
275,116  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  16,909  of  wheat, 
63,265  of  oats,  201  tons  of  hay,  and  11,775  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  5  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills, 
8  churches,  and  369  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Carthage.  VII.  A  central 
co.  of  Iowa,  traversed  by  Skunk  river  and  the 
N.  fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1859,  9,195.  It  has  an  undulating  surface, 
occupied  in  great  part  by  fertile  prairies,  and 
thinly  timbered.  Coal  is  abundant.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1859  were  609.156  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  16,991  of  wheat,  10.199  of  oats,  30,694  of 
potatoes,  18,672  lbs.  of  wool,  132,058  of  butter, 
8,545  tons  of  hay,  and  18,713  galls,  of  molasses. 
Capital,  Kewton. 

JASPER,  William,  an  American  revolution- 
ary soldier,  born  in  South  Carolina  about  1750, 
killed  at  the  assault  on  Savannah.  Oct.  9,  1779. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war 
he  enlisted  in  the  2d  S.  C.  regiment,  in  which 
he  became  a  sergeant.  Subsequently,  in  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Moultrie  by  a  British  fleet,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  leaping  through  an  em- 
brasure to  the  ground,  under  a  shower  of  can- 
non balls,  and  recovering  the  flag  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  had  been  shot  off.  On  this  occasion 
Gov.  Rutledge    presented  him  with  his   own 
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sword,  and  offered  him  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion ;  this,  however,  Jasper,  who  could  scarcely 
read  or  write,  refused,  saying:  "  I  am  not  fit  to 
keep  officers'  company;  lam  but  a  sergeant." 
His  commander,  Ool.  Moultrie,  appreciating  his 
bravery  and  coolness,  gave  him  a  roving  com- 
mission to  scour  the  country  with  a  few  men, 
and  surprise  and  capture  the  enemy's  outposts. 
His  achievements  in  this  capacity  seem  to  be- 
long to  romanoe  rather  than  history,  and  in 
boldness  equal  any  recorded  in  the  revolution- 
ary annals  of  the  southern  states.  Prominent 
among  them  was  the  rescue  by  himself  and  a 
single  comrade  of  some  American  captives  from 
a  party  of  British  soldiers,  whom  he  overpow- 
ered and  made  prisoners.  At  the  assault  upon 
Savannah  he  was  in  the  column  which  under 
D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  attacked  the  Spring  Hill 
redoubt,  and  received  his  death  wound  while 
fastening  to  the  parapet  the  standard  which  had 
been  presented  to  his  regiment  by  Mrs.  Elliott. 
His  hold,  however,  never  relaxed,  and  he  bore 
the  colors  to  a  place  of  safety  before  he  died. 
His  last  words  were  :  ;'  Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost 
my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to 
our  regiment."  A  county  of  Georgia  and  a 
square  in  Savannah  have  been  named  after  him. 

JASSY,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  in  European 
Turkey,  on  the  Baglui,  a  tributary  of  the  Pruth, 
lat.  47°  8'  N.,  long.  27°  30'  E. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 
It  is  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  in  a  valley; 
and  a3  many  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by 
gardens,  it  covers  a  comparatively  large  space. 
It  has  few  spacious  streets,  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  churches  and  convents,  among  which 
the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
church  of  Three  Saints  are  particularly  remark- 
able. There  are  also  several  palaces  belonging 
to  distinguished  boyar  families,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  city  the  princely  summer  residence 
Copola  attracts  the  attention  of  travellers. 
There  are  various  schools,  a  large  bazaar,  and 
public  baths.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  in  great 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population.  The  manufac- 
tures are  unimportant.  Jassy  is  the  Jassiorum 
Municipium  of  the  Romans,  so  called  from  the 
Jassii,  a  people  of  Dacia.  Trajan  built  here  a 
residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
last  century.  Conflagrations  frequently  visit 
the  city ;  one  of  the  most  disastrous  happened 
in  1822.  A  peace  was  concluded  here  in  1792 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks.  In  the  wars 
of  these  nations,  including  the  last,  Jassy  was 
often  the  headquarters  of  the  contending  armies. 

JAUBERT,  Pieeee  Amedee  Emilien  Probe, 
chevalier,  a  French  orientalist,  born  in  Aix, 
June,  3,  1779,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1847.  A 
graduate  of  the  school  for  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, he  was  in  1798  appointed  assistant  in- 
terpreter in  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
was  of  great  service  to  Bonaparte  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  Syria,  and  accompa- 
nied him  on  his  return  to  France.  After  the 
18th  Brumaire  he  was  appointed  secretary  in- 
terpreter of  the  government,  and  professor  of 


the  Turkish  language  in  the  oriental  school  in 
Paris.  In  1802  he  accompanied  Col.  Sebastiani 
in  his  mission  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Ionian 
islands.  Attached  in  1804  to  the  embassy  of 
Gen,  Brune  at  Constantinople,  he  aided  in  ob- 
taining the  acknowledgment  by  the  Porte  of 
Napojeon  as  emperor  of  the  French.  In  1805 
he  started  on  a  mission  to  Persia,  was  stopped 
on  his  way  by  the  pasha  of  Bayazid,  who  want- 
ed to  appropriate  the  splendid  presents  sent  to 
the  shah,  and  was  for  nearly  4  months  incarcer- 
ated in  a  cistern.  Released  from  his  prison  by 
the  death  of  his  persecutor,  he  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  who  received  him 
with  distinction.  On  his  return,  Napoleon 
granted  him  a  pension  and  several  offices  and 
honorary  rewards,  and  finally  appointed  him 
charge  d'affaires  to  Constantinople.  In  1818 
he  travelled  again  through  the  East,  and 
brought  to  France  a  herd  of  those  Thibetan 
goats  whose  hair  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  shawls.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  his  duties  as  a  professor 
and  translator  of  the  oriental  languages.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions in  1830,  and  under  Louis  Philippe  was 
promoted  to  a  peerage,  to  the  professorship  of 
the  Persian  language  at  the  college  of  France, 
and  the  directorship  of  the  oriental  school.  The 
most  important  of  his  publications  are :  Voyage 
en  Armenie  et  en  Perse  (8vo.,  Paris,  1821);  Ele- 
ments de  la  grammaire  Turque  (4to.,  1823) ;  and 
a  French  translation  of  Edrisi's  Arabian  geog- 
raphy (2  vols.  4to.,  1837-'41). 

JAUNDICE  (Fr.  jamiisse,  from  jaune,  yel- 
low), a  disease  known  by  the  yellowness  of  the 
eyes,  skin,  and  urine,  the  color  of  the  skin  some- 
times becoming  yellowish  green  or  brown,  the 
stools  being  usually  whitish,  and  the  course  of 
the  bile  obstructed.  Epidemics  of  jaundice 
have  been  observed,  especially  during  and 
after  military  campaigns,  during  sieges,  &c. ; 
and  the  disease  is  sometimes  endemic,  as  in 
damp  localities  exposed  to  high  temperatures. 
The  attack  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
disorder  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  such 
as  loss  of  appetite,  irregular  bowels,  or  con- 
stipation, colic  pains,  nausea,  headache,  languor; 
uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and 
liver ;  thirst,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
tongue  loaded  at  the  base ;  feeling  of  sinking, 
&c.  Sooner  or  later  the  yellowness  of  surface 
appears ;  sometimes  this  is  the  first  symptom, 
and  it  usually  takes  in  order  the  eye,  the  face, 
neck,  chest,  and  then  the  whole  body.  At  first 
a  light  yellow,  it  deepens  to  a  golden  or  orange 
hue,  sometimes  greenish.  The  color  may  ap- 
pear in  parts  of  the  surface  only,  in  a  palsied 
side,  the  face,  or  a  single  eye  ;  or  while  yellow 
in  some  parts,  it  may  be  green  or  almost  black 
in  others,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 
black  jaundice.  The  yellow  tinge  of  visible 
obects,  showing  that  the  coloring  matter  has 
diffused  itself  through  the  humors  of  the  eye, 
undoubtedly  occurs,  but  is  somewhat  rare.  The 
perspiration  is  yellowish.     Fever,  with  quick 
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or  hard  and  full  pulse,  appears  in  cases  of  ac- 
tive congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  liver ; 
in  others,  the  pulse  may  be  natural  or  irregular. 
From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  yellow 
hue,  however,  many  of  the  preliminary  symptoms 
may  diminish.  The  attack  is  often  sudden ;  when 
following  violent  emotion,  almost  instantaneous. 
The  course  and  duration  are  various,  the  disease 
disappearing  or  proving  fatal  as  early  as  the  4th 
day,  or  lasting  for  months  or  years.  The  darker 
forms  are  most  rapid  and  oftenest  fatal.  Fa- 
vorable crises  occur  in  the  form  of  bilious  di- 
arrhoea, profuse  perspiration,  luemorrhage,  or 
menorrhagia ;  or  improvement  begins  more 
quietly,  the  color  fading  from  the  surface  in  the 
reverse  of  the  order  of  its  appearance.  Severe 
complications  and  sequels  are  liable  to  appear ; 
among  these  are  diarrhoea,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  liver,  disease  of 
the  spleen  or  pancreas,  general  dropsy,  dysen- 
tery, coma,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.  A  fatal  termination  is  very 
liable  to  be  preceded  by  these  complications,  or 
it  is  ushered  in  by  despondency  and  sinking, 
by  ascites  or  hydrothorax,  by  loss  of  assimila- 
tive power,  emaciation,  and  hectic;  death  with 
coma  or  other  cerebral  symptoms,  due  to  reten- 
tion of  bile  in  the  circulation,  and  its  action  as 
a  poison  upon  the  nervous  system,  is  frequent ; 
and  this  result  is  more  likely  to  occur  to  those 
whose  nervous  energies  are  broken  by  over- 
work or  excesses.  Authors  distinguish,  as  forms 
of  the  disease,  the  idiopathic  and  symptomatic ; 
continued  and  recurrent;  febrile  and  non-fe- 
brile ;  inflammatory,  plethoric,  and  nervous ; 
sporadic,  endemic,  and  epidemic ;  mild  and 
malignant. — The  obvious  indications  as  to  treat- 
ment are  to  promote  secretion  of  the  bile,  and 
to  favor  its  removal.  In  ordinary  cases  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  bitter- root  taken  freely,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  laxative  action,  but  not  so  as  to  purge 
actively  or  to  vomit,  with  a  daily  application 
of  the  dripping-sheet  for  about  one  minute,  free 
ventilation,  a  very  spare,  simple  diet  until  the 
symptoms  mend,  and  hot  fomentations  twice  a 
day  for  half  an  hour  over  the  liver  in  cases  of 
torpor  or  obstruction,  or  cold  cloths  in  case  of 
excessive  production  of  bile,  will  usually  effect 
a  sure  and  often  a  speedy  return  to  health. 
Generally,  in  the  active  stages,  much  prudence 
is  required  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against 
increasing  vascular  excitement,  and  on  the 
other,  against  augmenting  the  vital  depression. 
JAVA,  a  Dutch  colony,  the  third  island  in 
size,  and  the  first  in  political  and  commercial  im- 
portance, of  the  Malay  archipelago,  between  lat. 
5°  52'  and  8°  40'  S.,  and  long.  105°  12'  and  114° 
4'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  sea  of  Java,  which 
separates  it  from  Borneo ;  E.  by  a  strait  2  m. 
wide,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Bali ; 
S.  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  "VT.  by  the  strait  of 
Sunda,  which  separates  it  from  Sumatra.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  666  m.,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  36  to  126  m. ;  area,  50,000  sq.  m.  The 
coast  line  of  the  island  is  about  1,400  m.  in  extent, 
and  is  remarkably  destitute  of  harbors,  especial- 


ly on  the  S.  side,  where  there  are  but  two  ports, 
Pachitan  and  Chalachap.  On  the  N.  coast  the 
best  harbor  is  that  of  Surabaya,  but  there  are 
many  open  roadsteads  with  good  anchorage,  and 
the  want  of  landlocked  harbors  is  little  felt  ia 
the  calm  waters  of  the  Java  sea,  where  hurri- 
canes are  unknown,  and  storms  occur  oidy  at 
the  change  of  the  monsoons.  On  the  S.  side 
there  is  no  safe  anchorage,  the  coast  being  bold 
and  the  ocean  very  deep,  while  a  heavy  and 
dangerous  surf  rolls  continually  on  the  shore. — 
The  geological  formation  of  Java  is  highly  vol- 
canic. A  range  of  mountains  runs  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other  through  the  cen- 
tre, with  peaks  varying  in  height  from  4,000  to 
12,000  feet.  Among  these  peaks  are  46  vol- 
canoes, 20  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Tenger 
mountain  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island.  It 
rises  from  a  very  large  base  in  a  gentle  slope 
with  gradually  extending  ridges.  The  summit, 
seen  from  a  distance,  appears  less  conical  than 
that  of  the  other  volcanoes,  and  is  about  8,000 
feet  high.  The  crater  is  more  than  1,000  feet 
below  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  It  is 
the  largest  crater  on  the  globe,  with  perhaps 
the  single  exception  of  that  of  Kilauea  in  the 
Sandwich  islands.  Its  diameter  is  3  miles,  and 
it  forms  an  immense  gulf  with  a  level  bottom 
covered  with  sand.  From  its  centre  rise  3 
cones  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  one  of 
which,  called  Brahma,  is  in  almost  constant 
activity.  South  of  the  great  central  range  is 
another  range  of  mountains  about  3,000  feet  in 
height,  which  skirts  the  S.  coast.  It  is  com- 
_  posed  of  volcanic  materials,  chiefly  basalt,  and 
"is  called  by  the  Javauese  Kandcmg,  or  "war 
drums,"  from  the  peculiar  columnar  form  of  its 
rocks.  The  S.  shore  of  the  island  is  frequently 
bounded  by  steep  piles  of  trap.  Low  ranges  of 
limestone  are  seen  in  the  eastern  part,  and  in 
the  extreme  west  a  few  granite  bowlders  are 
occasionally  found.  Hot  springs  are  numerous 
at  the  bases  of  the  volcanoes,  and  some  of  them 
are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 
In  the  lowlands  there  are  mud  volcanoes,  which 
furnish  muriate  of  soda.  There  are  7  great  plains 
in  Java:  those  of  Baudawasa  and  Pugar  in  the 
E.  section ;  those  of  Surakarta,  Madiyun,  Ea- 
diri,  and  Malang  in  the  middle  section ;  and 
in  the  W.  that  of  Bandong.  These  plains  are 
fertile  and  well  watered  by  streams  from  the 
mountains,  which  afford  an  abundant  supply  for 
irrigation.  There  is  also  a  long  alluvial  tract 
running  along  the  N".  side  of  the  island,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  plain,  and 
many  of  the  mountain  valleys  are  also  spacious 
and  fertile. — There  are  a  fewr  small  and  beauti- 
ful lakes  among  the  mountains,  and  some  ex- 
tensive marshes,  which  in  the  rainy  season  be- 
come lakes,  and  are  navigated.  The  largest  of 
these  is  in  the  province  of  Banumas,  and  is  close 
to  the  S.  shore.  The  rivers  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  island  are  very  numerous,  but  are  all  short, 
and  none  of  them  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
being  all  more  or  less  obstructed  by  bars  of  mud 
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or  sand  at  their  months.  They  are.  however, 
of  great  nse  for  irrigation,  and  contribute  large- 
ly to  the  immense  agricultural  capacity  of  the 
island.  The  largest  river  in  Java  is  the  Solo, 
which  rises  in  one  of  the  low  ranges  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  island,  and  after  a  winding  course 
of  400  m.  empties  by  two  mouths  into  the 
narrow  strait  which  separates  Java  from  the 
TT.  end  of  the  island  of  Madura.  This  river  is 
navigable  all  the  year  by  small  boats,  and  by 
large  ones  in  all  the  months  except  August, 
September,  and  October,  the  last  3  months  of 
the  dry  season.  The  second  river  in  size  is 
called  by  the  natives  the  Brantas,  but  usually 
by  Europeans  the  river  of  Surabaya.  It  rises 
like  the  Solo  in  the  low  southern  range  of  moun- 
tains, receives  many  affluents,  and  empties  also 
by  two  mouths  into  the  Madura  strait,  alter  pass- 
ing by  the  city  of  Surabaya  and  contributing 
to  form  its  harbor. — The  seasons  in  Java  are 
divided  into  the  wet  season  or  summer,  which 
begins  with  October  and  ends  with  March,  and 
the  dry  season  or  winter,  which  includes  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  monsoons  or  periodical 
winds  from  the  X.  W.  and  S.  E.  are  those 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Their  setting  in 
is  irregular,  and  even  during  their  prevalence 
there  is  sometimes  dry  weather  in  the  wet  sea- 
son and  wet  weather  in  the  dry.  At  the  equi- 
noxes the  weather  is  generally  tempestuous, 
and  thunderstorms  at  that  period  are  frequent 
and  sometimes  destructive.  The  temperature 
of  the  island  is  equable,  the  thermometer  in 
the  lowlands  seldom  rising  above  90°  or  falling 
below  70°.  Snow  never  falls  even  on  the  high- 
est mountain  peaks,  but  in  midwinter  ice  a  few 
lines  thick  is  sometimes  seen  at  great  elevations, 
and  the  thermometer  falls  to  27°.  At  the  height 
of  -i.OOO  feet  in  the  mountain  valleys  there  is  a 
delightful  climate,  healthful  to  the  European 
constitution,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
northern  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  general 
climate  of  the  island  is  in  point  of  salubrity 
equal  to  that  of  any  tropical  country ;  and  in 
places  where  malaria  has  formerly  prevailed,  as 
in  Batavia  and  Cheribon,  the  evil  has  been 
clearly  traced  to  the  neglect  of  water  courses, 
and  has  been  ameliorated  by  proper  attention  to 
drainage. — The  metals  found  in  Java  are  incon- 
siderable in  quantity  and  value,  and  no  veins 
are  worked.  The  botany  of  the  island  is  very 
rich.  It  is  covered  at  all  seasons  with  luxuriant 
verdure,  which  spreads  over  the  whole  land, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  mountain  peaks  of 
lava  and  some  small  patches  of  sandy  shore. 
The  chief  variety  in  the  vegetation  is  caused  by 
the  difference  of  the  elevation.  On  the  low 
coast  are  found  superb  palms,  bananas,  aroids. 
amaranthacece,  poisonous  cu]jhorl>iacc<p,  and  pa- 
pilionaceous legumes.  At  the  height  of  1,000 
feet  ferns  preponderate,  and  magnificent  forests 
ef  slender  bamboos  grow  spontaneously.  At  a 
greater  height  are  forests  of  fig  trees,  with  tall 
trunks,  spreading  branches,  and  thick  foliage, 
and  the  ferns  here  increase  in  number  and  size, 
and  often  grow  to  the  height  of  several  feet. 


Still  higher  the  fig  trees  are  mingled  with  gigan- 
tic rasimalas  or  liquidamber  trees  with  white 
trunks.  Above  the  region  of  figs  and  rasimalas 
is  that  of  oaks  and  laurels,  with  abundant  me- 
lastomas  and  orehideous  plants.  At  the  height 
of  6,000  feet  the  tropical  character  of  the  vege- 
tation disappears  and  is  succeeded  by  nbimeem, 
heaths,  coniferous  and  other  plants  familiar  to 
countries  beyond  the  tropics.  Cryptogamous 
plants  are  extensively  multiplied ;  mushrooms 
are  abundant,  and  mosses  cover  the  ground  and 
invest  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  The 
ferns  are  smaller  in  size  than  those  below,  and 
constitute  the  mass  of  the  vegetation. — The 
animal  life  of  Java  is  as  varied  and  abundant 
as  its  vegetation.  Of  mammiferous  animals 
alone  it  is  said  to  have  100  species,  several  of 
them  peculiar  to  the  island.  There  are  4  species 
of  monkey,  a  species  of  sloth  not  found  else- 
where, and  numerous  species  of  bats,  one  of 
which  called  Icalung  is  remarkable  for  its  size 
and  numbers.  "Wild  feline  animals  are  very 
numerous.  The  tiger,  similar  to  that  of  Bengal, 
infests  all  the  forests,  and  there  are  one  large 
and  two  small  kinds  of  leopard,  and  also  two 
species  of  wild  dogs,  and  two  of  wild  hogs. 
There  is  a  species  of  rhinoceros  peculiar  to  Java, 
which  is  easily  tamed  and  rendered  very  gentle. 
The  buffalo  and  the  ox  exist  in  a  wild  state  in 
the  forests,  and  there  are  6  different  species  of 
deer.  Among  the  domestic  animals  are  the  ox,  the 
buffalo,  the  horse,  the  goat,  and  a  few  sheep.  Of 
birds  176  species  have  been  enumerated,  among 
them  the  peacock,  partridge,  quail,  10  different 
species  of  pigeon,  11  species  of  heron,  and  2  of 
cuckoo.  The  mina  bird,  so  apt  in  learning  to 
mimic  human  speech,  is  common,  and  the  Java 
sparrow  is  too  plentiful  for  the  safety  of  the 
rice  crop  which  affords  its  favorite  food.  Birds 
of  prey  are  numerous,  including  8  species  of 
eagles  and  7  of  owls.  Fish  are  plentiful  along 
the  coast,  but  those  of  the  rivers  are  of  inferior 
quality  as  food.  Excellent  oysters  are  abundant 
on  the  X.  coast,  and  prawns,  from  which  a  con- 
diment called  trasi  is  prepared  and  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  natives. — Though  in  reality  Java 
is  wholly  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  two  native 
kingdoms,  comprising  together  not  more  than 
-Jf  of  the  island,  have  been  suffered  to  retain 
a  nominal  existence,  under  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  officials.  These  are  the  dominions  of  the 
senaan  or  emperor  of  Surakarta.  and  the  sultan 
of  Jokjokarta.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  divided 
into  20  provinces,  called  residencies,  each  of 
them  being  governed  by  a  Dutch  official  called 
a  resident.  Six  of  these  belong  to  the  country 
of  the  Sundese,  and  14  to  that  of  the  Java- 
nese. The  principal  cities  are  Batavia.  the  cap- 
ital of  the  island.  Bantam,  Cheribon,  Sama- 
rar.g.  Surabaya,  Surakarta,  and  Jokjokarta. — 
The  native  population  of  Java  comprises  two 
distinct  nations,  the  Sundese  and  the  Java- 
nese. The  Sundese  occupy  the  W.  end  of  the 
island,  and  are  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the 
Javanese,  and  less  advanced  in  civilization. 
They  speak  a  distinct  language.    Both  nations 
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are  of  the  Malayan  race.  They  are  generally 
about  two  inches  shorter  than  the  men  of  the 
Mongolian  and  Caucasian  races,  with  round 
faces,  wide  mouths,  high  cheek  bones,  short 

and  small  noses,  ami  small,  black,  deep-seated 
eyes.    The  complexion  is  brown  with  a  shade 

of  yellow,  and  is  never  black.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  thick,  black,  lank,  and  harsh,  and  is 
either  scanty  or  altogether  wanting  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  A  few  short,  straggling 
hairs  compose  the  beard.  The  people  are  not 
active,  and  make  but  poor  runners  or  wrestlers. 
They  are  described  as  a  peaceable,  docile,  sober, 
simple,  and  industrious  people.  Mr.  Crawford, 
author  of  "A  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the 
Indian  Islands,"  who  lived  several  years  in 
Java,  says  :  "  From  my  own  experience  of  them, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  them  the 
most  straightforward  and  truthful  Asiatic  peo- 
ple that  I  have  met  with.  The  practice  of 
running  a  muck,  so  frequent  with  the  other  cul- 
tivated nations  of  the  archipelago,  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence  with  them."  Java  is  one  of 
the  most  densely  peopled  countries  of  the  world, 
.the  population  by  the  census  of  1856  amount- 
ing to  11,116,680,  of  whom  7,850,250  were 
Javanese,  2,950,145  Sundese,  195,260  Chinese, 
76,125  Malays,  15,250  Arabs,  and  11,500  Bugi- 
nese  from  Celebes.  The  Europeans,  who  are 
mostly  Dutch,  the  ruling  class  in  the  island, 
numbered  18,150,  including  soldiers  and  half- 
breeds.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  on  the  whole  island  is  222,  but  in 
some  of  the  provinces  the  average  is  about  600. 
— The  Javanese  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in 
agriculture.  There  is  a  small  class  of  fishermen 
on  the  N.  coast,  and  a  few  artisans  in  the  towns, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  live  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in 
which  they  have  made  greater  progress  than 
any  other  Asiatic  nation  except  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  chief  crop  is  rice,  of  which 
with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  industriously  and  al- 
most universally  applied,  two  crops  are  raised 
in  a  year.  Lands  that  cannot  be  irrigated  are 
used  for  growing  pulses,  oil-giving  plants,  cot- 
ton, sugar  cane,  and  tobacco  ;  and  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  or  3,000 
feet,  coffee  is  cultivated.  "  In  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Java,"  says  Crawford,  "  and  these  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  high  mountains  are 
usually  also  the  most  picturesque,  the  scenery 
is  at  once  agreeable  and  magnificent,  and  cer- 
tainly for  grandeur  and  beauty  excels  all  that 
I  have  seen  even  in  Italy,  that  country  which 
in  summer  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
Java.  In  such  situations  we  have  mountains 
10,000  feet  high,  cultivated  to  half  their  height, 
the  valleys  below  having  all  the  appearance  of 
a  well  watered  garden,  in  which  the  fruit  trees 
are  so  abundant  as  to  conceal  the  closely  packed 
villages."  The  mechanic  arts  among  the  Java- 
nese are  not  so  far  advanced  as  their  agriculture. 
About  30  crafts  are  practised  among  them,  of 
which  the  principal  are  those  of  the  blacksmith 
or  cutler,  the  carpenter,  the  sheath  maker,  the 


coppersmith,  the  goldsmith,  and  the  potter. 
Bricks  and  tiles  are  largely  made.  The  carpen- 
ters are  skilful  in  house  and  boat  building.  They 
make  vessels  of  all  sizes  from  50  tons  down  to 
fishing  canoes,  and  under  European  superin- 
tendence build  large  ships.  The  ordinary  dwell- 
ings of  the  people  are  built  of  a  rough  frame 
of  timber,  thatched  with  grass  or  palm  leaves, 
and  with  walls  and  partitions  of  split  bamboo. 
The  Javanese  excel  all  other  nations  of  the 
Malay  archipelago  in  the  working  of  metals. 
They  are  especially  skilful  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  national  weapon,  the  kris  or  dagger, 
which  is  worn  by  every  man  and  boy  above  14 
years  as  part  of  his  ordinary  costume,  and  by 
many  ladies  of  high  rank.  They  make  also 
excellent  gongs  of  brass,  and  these  with  other 
musical  instruments  of  the  same  metal  have 
long  been  exported  to  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  only  native  textile  material  woven  by  the 
Javanese  is  cotton,  of  which  they  make  only  a 
stout  durable  calico,  and  this  is  purely  a  domes- 
tic manufacture,  carried  on  exclusively  by  the 
women.  From  raw  silk  imported  from  China, 
the  silkworm  not  being  reared  in  Java,  a  coarso 
cloth  is  woven  also  by  the  women.  Paper  of 
the  nature  of  the  ancient  papyrus  is  a  manufac- 
ture peculiar  to  the  Javanese.  In  science  the 
people  have  made  little  progress,  possessing  only 
a  rude  notion  of  astronomy  and  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic.  Their  architecture  at  the 
present  day  hardly  deserves  the  name,  though 
the  country  abounds  with  remarkable  remains 
of  temples  built  many  centuries  ago  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  inhabitants.  Of  the  other 
fine  arts,  music  is  the  one  in  which  they  have 
made  the  greatest  progress.  They  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  it,  and  have  generally  fine  musical 
ears.  Their  melodies  are  wild,  plaintive,  and 
interesting,  and  more  pleasing  to  the  European 
ear  than  any  other  Asiatic  music.  They  have 
wind  and  stringed  instruments,  but  their  best 
and  most  common  instruments  are  drums  and 
gongs.  In  religion  the  Javanese  are  Moham- 
medans, which  faith  was  established  by  Arab 
conquerors  in  the  15th  century,  and  has  almost 
entirely  displaced  Brahminism  and  Buddhism, 
the  ancient  religions  of  the  country. — The  com- 
merce of  Java  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the 
ports  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya.  The 
principal  exports,  with  their  respective  values  in 
1856,  are  stated  officially  as  follows:  Coffee,  $13,- 
510,000;  sugar,  $8,500,000;  rice,  $2,250,000;  in- 
digo, $1,720,000;  spices,  $525,000;  tin,  $2,110, 
000 ;  pepper,  $210,000 ;  India  rubber,  $195,000 ; 
birds' nests,  $250,000;  total,  $29,260,000.  Beside 
these  articles,  cinnamon,  tea,  camphor,  ratans, 
and  other  products  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  tea  crop  in  1859  amounted-  to 
1,841,182  lbs. — The  most  important  feature  of 
Javanese  society  is  the  village,  which  forms  a 
complete  body  politic,  with  considerable  powers 
of  self-government.  Its  officers  are  elected  by 
the  people,  and  are  charged  with  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
The  general  government  of  the  island  is  intrust- 
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eel  to  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  the  king 
of  Holland.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  possesses  nearly  absolute 
power.  Justice  is  administered  to  the  European 
inhabitants  by  a  supreme  court  at  Batavia,  and 
by  3  provincial  courts  at  Batavia,  Samarang, 
and  Surabaya.  There  are  beside  these  other 
courts  for  the  Asiatic  population.  There  are 
two  newspapers,  botli  subjected  to  a  strict  cen- 
sorship.— The  history  of  Java  previous  to  the 
11th  century  of  our  era  is  involved  in  fable  and 
obscurity.  It  is  only  certain  that  long  before 
that  period  the  Javanese  had  acquired  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  civilization.  About  the  11th 
century,  or,  according  to  some  conjectures,  as 
early  as  the  6th,  Java  was  visited  by  the  Hin- 
doos, either  as  emigrants  or  conquerors,  who 
founded  kingdoms  and  converted  the  natives  to 
Brahminism.  The  Hindoos  and  their  religion 
remained  dominant  in  the  island  from  the  end 
of  the  13th  to  that  of  the  15th  century,  when 
Mohammedanism,  which  had  for  a  century  or 
two  been  zealously  propagated  by  Arabs,  Per- 
sians, Malays,  and  Hindoo  Mohammedans,  who 
came  as  merchants  or  settlers,  gained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  Brahminism.  Bantam,  the  last 
of  the  Hindoo  states,  was  conquered  in  1480. 
In  about  a  century  after  this  event,  Java  was 
divided  into  many  independent  states.  About 
1578  an  ambitious  chief  raised  himself  to  su- 
preme power  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  and 
founded  a  dynasty  which  still  exists  in  the  small 
kingdoms  which  are  permitted  by  the  Dutch  to 
remain  in  nominal  independence.  The  Portu- 
guese visited  Java  in  1579,  and  entered  into 
commercial  negotiations  with  the  natives.  The 
Butch  first  came  to  Java  in  1596  as  traders.  In 
1610  they  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Bata.via.  They 
soon  became  involved  in  war  with  the  native 
rulers,  and  in  1677  obtained  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory. From  that  period  to  1830  they  carried 
on  4  great  wars  with  the  natives,  the  first  of 
which  lasted  for  34  years ;  the  second,  which  be- 
gan in  1718,  lasted  for  5  years ;  the  third,  which 
began  in  1740,  for  15  years;  and  the  fourth, 
which  began  in  1825,  for  5  years.  The  third 
was  begun  Sept.  26,  1740,  by  a  dreadful  massa- 
cre of  the  Chinese  settlers  at  Batavia,  of  whom 
10,000  were  killed  in  two  days.  In  1811  the 
British,  being  at  war  with  Holland,  then  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  empire,  sent  a  fleet  and  army 
against  Java,  which  was  conquered  without 
much  opposition  and  held  till  1816,  when  it 
was  restored  to  Holland.  Of  late  years  the 
island  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population  and 
prosperity,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  European  colonies.  By  a  decree  of 
the  Dutch  government,  slavery  was  totally 
abolished  on  Sept.  20,  1859,  in  all  their  colonies 
in  India.  It  had  never  prevailed  among  the 
native  Javanese,  and  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  island  amounted  only  to  a  few  thousands, 
mostly  natives  of  other  islands  of  the  archipel- 
ago and  of  Africa,  and  held  by  European  mas- 
ters.— Sir  T.  Stamford   Raffles's    "  History  of 


Java"  (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1817)  is  a  standard 
work.  The  natural  history  of  Java  has  been 
treated  by  O.  L.  Blume,  Flora  Javm  necnon  In- 
sularum  Adjacent ium  (3  vols,  fol.,  Brussels, 
1826-,36),  and  by  Dr.  T.  Horsfield  in  his  "  Zoo- 
logical Researches  in  Java  and  the  Neighboring 
Islands"  (London,  1824).  The  German  natural- 
ist and  explorer  Junghuhn  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works  on  the  natural  history  and  geography 
of  Java,  the  most  important  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam  in  1850  (3d  Germ,  ed., 
Leipsic,  1852). 

JAVA,  Language  and  Literature  of.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  the  name  of  Java  be 
connected  with  the  Sanscrit  Javana  and  Yavana, 
both  of  which,  beside  being  related  to  Iwvia  as 
names  of  Greece,  also  signify  (especially  the 
latter)  Bactria,  Arabia,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, and,  moreover,  swift,  horse,  &c. ;  or 
whether  its  etymon  be  of  a  different  origin.  As 
regards  the  affinities  of  the  Javanese  language, 
Roorda  considers  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Malay. 
Crawfurd  derives  it  from  the  vernacular  of  the 
aborigines,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  primitive 
culture  of  the  Malayan  islands.  Domeny  de 
Rienzi  supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bugis  of  Celebes,  by  an  admixture 
of  Malay  and  Sanscrit.  W.  von  Humboldt  con- 
nects it,  both  as  to  words  and  grammar,  with 
the  Tagala,  the^nost  developed  Malayan  tongue 
of  the  Philippine  islands,  as  well  as  with  other 
Malay  idioms  and  with  Sanscrit.  Others  see  in 
it  a  type  of  the  unmixed  tribes  of  Oceania.  It 
certainly  shows  all  these  affinities,  and  contains 
also  some  Arabic  elements.  The  Javanese  is 
the  most  cultivated  of  all  Polynesian  languages, 
owing  to  the  very  early  intercourse  of  the  island 
with  the  continent  of  India,  whose  Aryan  as 
well  as  Dravidan  influence  is  attested  by  the 
presence  of  Malabaric  words  along  with  those 
from  the  Sanscrit,  not  only  in  Javanese,  but 
also  in  the  idioms  of  Sumatra,  Madagascar,  &c. 
Both  religious  and  political  revolutions  have 
served  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  languages. 
— There  are  four  dialects,  according  to  Raffles,  on 
the  three  islands  which  form  the  linguistic  group 
in  question,  viz. :  1.  The  tongue  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  Sunda,  in  the  W.  part  of  Java,  E.  of 
Tagal,  probably  vernacular  through  this  whole 
region  before  the  introduction  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, now  spoken  by  about  T\  of  the  population 
of  the  island  ;  it  contains  many  Malay  and  some 
Sanscrit  words,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  principal  language  as  the  Welsh  does  to  the 
English,  and  is  best  spoken  at  Bantam,  slug- 
gishly at  Bogor  and  Chianjore,  and  verging  to 
the  Javanese  at  Cheribon.  2.  The  Javanese 
proper,  E.  of  the  last  named  city,  extending 
through  the  rest  of  the  island,  especially  along 
its  N.  shore ;  its  words  are  long  at  Tagal, 
shorter  at  Samarang,  full,  short,  and  strong  at 
the  courts  of  Surakarta  in  the  centre,  and  Jok- 
jokarta  in  the  south  ;  it  approaches  the  Madu- 
rese at  Surabaya,  and  the  Balian  at  Banyu- 
Vangi.  3.  The  dialect  of  Madura  and  Suma- 
nap,  which  has  many  Sunda  words,  with  more 
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of  Malay,  and  with  peculiar  endings.  4.  That 
of  Bali,  little  different  from  the  general  Java- 
nese. This  island  preserves  the  ancient  letters 
as  wi'il  as  Brahminism,  both  expelled  from  Java 
in  the  15th  century  A.  D.  A  sort  of  jargon, 
analogous  to  the  lingua  franca,  is  spoken  at 
Batavia,  being  a  medley  of  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Javanese,  and  Malay.  Along  with  the  preced- 
ing there  are  also  peculiar  styles  or  idioms  of 
speech,  varying  in  accordance  with  social  posi- 
tion and  age,  as  the  madlijo  (intermediate),  be- 
tween equals ;  the  ham  or  bohoso-ngoko  (lan- 
guage popular),  to  inferiors;  the  bdsa-kramo 
(language  superior),  urbane,  court  idiom,  about 
f  of  it  Sanscrit,  used  by  poets  as  the  speech  of 
gods,  heroes,  and  ghosts.  As  to  locality,  there 
are  also  two  vernacular  idioms,  viz. :  the  bdsa- 
dalam  of  the  interior,  and  the  bdsa-luar,  spoken 
along  the  shores. — The  Kavi  (learned,  wise, 
poet)  is  the  ancient  sacred  language  of  Java, 
and  consists  of  about  6  parts  of  Sanscrit,  less 
altered  than  in  the  Pali,  to  4  of  Javano-Malay. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Brahminic  immigration, 
about  the  beginning  of  our  era.  It  is  to  the 
Javanese  what  Sanscrit  is  to  the  nindostanee, 
and  Pali  to  the  Indo-Chinese  languages.  De- 
clining in  the  14th  century,  it  took  refuge  in 
Bali,  and  was  imperfectly  known  by  the  Pa- 
nambahan  at  Sumanap  at  the  time  when  Raf- 
fles was  in  Java.  .  Passages  in  the  Kavi  are 
sometimes  quoted  on  peculiar  occasions,  as  for 
instance  in  fables  and  dramas ;  the  term  itself 
is  employed  as  a  title  of  works,  &c,  such 
as  Sekar-kavi,  flowers  of  poetry,  whence  Seka- 
rini,  a  Kavi  meter ;  Rama-kavi,  the  Javanese 
Bamayana;  KavindJira,  principal  singer  or  poet 
(named  ma-kathd,  narrator,  in  Tagala).  A  few 
specimens  of  words  may  show  the  relation  of 
the  Javanese  to  the  common  Malay,  where  the 
difference,  if  not  especially  noted,  is  sometimes 
more  in  the  accent  than  otherwise  :  langit, 
heaven ;  tanah,  earth  (Mai.  also  lenua,  region) ; 
ayer  (Jav.  also  banyu),  water ;  laut  (Jav.  la- 
hut),  sea;  dhina  (Mai.  hart),  day ;  bengi  (Mai. 
mdlam),  night  ;  vulan  (Mai.  bulan),  moon  ; 
tcrang  (Mai.  trang),  light;  mati,  to  die;  lulat 
(Mai.  kdsih),  to  love ;  dara,  virgin  ;  dheva  (Mai. 
tuhari),  god,  lord ;  mangan  (Mai.  mdkan,  san- 
tap),  to  eat ;  bdpa,  pah  (Mai.  pa,  politely  ayah), 
father;  ma,  bok  (Mai.  ma,  amd,  politely  ibu, 
bonda),  mother,  &c.  Compounds  and  deriva- 
tives abound,  but  the  latter  are  more  frequently 
formed  by  suffixes  than  by  prefixes,  in  which 
the  Tagala  is  very  rich.  There  are  many  con- 
tractions into  tr,  ngl,  ngr,  with  the  dropping 
of  short  vowels,  together  with  the  alteration  of 
the  initial  sound  (similarly  to  the  Celtic),  and 
other  variations  which  obscure  the  etymic  origin, 
thus  :  Sans,  ndtha,  master,  lord,  becomes  tata, 
order,  to  reign ;  Jav.  ncda,  to  eat,  teda,  food ; 
nulls,  to  write,  tulis,  scripture;  nitik,  to  prove, 
titik,  proof.  The  prefix  n  denotes  verbs,  t  sub- 
stantives; other  changes  are :  nyatur,  to  tell,  cha- 
tur,  tale;  nyerrat,  to  write,  serrat,  writing,  &c. 
The  doubling  of  the  first  syllable  makes  verbs, 
as  tutulung,  to  help,  from  tulung,  aid ;  gagriya, 


to  dwell,  from  griya,  house.  The  insertion  of 
in  is  the  sign  of  the  passive  voice.  Substantives 
are  also  made  by  prefixing  pern  (pen,pe),  denot- 
ing an  agent;  thus:  pem-pekto,  carrier,  from 
pekto,  to  carry ;  pen-dahar,  eater,  &c. ;  by  pre- 
fixing ka,  a  sign  of  the  past  participle :  ka-bekto, 
Lat.  allatum;  by  suffixing  n  (en,  an)  :  bakt-en, 
the  carrying,  da?iar-an,  Lat.  cibus  ;  and  by  both 
prefix  and  suffix  :  ka-dahar-an,  eatable.  Arti- 
cles, gender,  and  the  dual  number  are  wanting. 
In  the  plural,  cases  are  denoted  by  particles,  and 
also  by  reduplication,  as  in  the  Japanese.  The 
genitive  relation  is  shown  by  the  precedence  of 
the  noun  or  by  inserting  ing.  The  other  rela- 
tions of  case  are  indicated  by  means  of  verbs. 
The  adjective  is  unchanged  after  the  substan- 
tive. Pronominal  forms  are  fewer  than  in  Ma- 
lay :  kita,  we  in  Malay,  means  I  in  Javanese. 
The  numerals  are  :  1,  sidshi;  2,  loro  ;  3,  telu ; 
4,  pjapat ;  5,  limo  ;  6,  nem  ;  7,  pitu  ;  8,  volu; 
9,  songngo  ;  10,  sepuh/Ji  ;  11,  satelas;  12,  tolas, 
&c.  Ordinals  are  formed  by  prefixing  ping  or 
kaping.  The  figures  of  numbers  are  modified 
letters.  The  person,  number,  tense,  mood,  and 
voice  of  verbs  are  indicated  by  certain  particles. 
Many  verbs  and  nouns  are  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  others  are  distinguished  as  stated 
above.  The  suffixes  of  the  imperative  are  o, 
ono,  en,  enno.  The  following  are  examples  of 
a  verb  in  various  forms:  ningngalli,  to  see; 
passive,  dhipun  tingngalli,  kaiimjuUon,  &c. ; 
kula  tingngalli,  I  have  seen  ;  bade  kula  ting- 
ngalli, I  shall  see ;  tinningngallam,  to  see  one 
another  ;  sampeyan  tingngalli,  see ;  kula  ting- 
ngallana,  that  I  may  see,  &c.  The  construction 
is  as  follows : 

Rama  Jc-ahula  kang  vonten  ing  surga,  vasta  andika  dadi 
Father  our       who    art        in    heaven,  name  thy        be 

(hipienno. 
hallowed. 

As  regards  the  shape  and  employment  of  letters, 
the  graphic  system  is  derived  from  the  Devana- 
gari,  but  not  as  regards  their  order,  which  is  as 
follows :  ""ha,  na,  teha,  ra,  ka,  da,  ta,  8a,  xa,  la, 
pa,  da,  dja,  ya,  nya,  ma,  ga,  ba,  ta,  ng'a.  These 
20  Akshara  (letters)  are  consonants  with  an 
adherent  a  in  the  general  language,  or  o  at  the 
courts  of  princes,  which,  when  not  suppressed, 
gives  to  the  syllabarium  the  epithet  of  lagana. 
As  many  Pasangan  (consonants)  are  vowelless, 
3  of  them  are  annexed,  the  others  subscribed 
to  other  letters.  This  peculiar  succession  of 
letters  must  have  originated  prior  to  that  of 
the  organic  scheme  of  the  Devanagari,  and  it  is 
explained  by  its  signifying :  "  There  were  two 
messengers,  disputing,  equally  courageous,  till 
both  died."  The  Akshara- Buddha,  being  an- 
cient, differ  in  form  from  the  later  Ahshara-geds. 
Some  Kavi  letters  are  almost  like  those  of  the 
Sanscrit,  while  the  more  recent  resemble  the 
square  Pali.  The  vowrels  are  called  Sandang^an 
(connection),  viz. :  a,  i,  u,  e,  e  (almost  French 
muet),  o,  either  used  as  initials  or  (except  a)  at- 
tached to  the  consonants  instead  of  the  inherent 
a.  The  diacritic  signs  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Devanagari.     There  are  also  characters  for 
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the  quasi-vowels  le  and  re.  The  writing  runs 
from  left  to  right,  each  letter  being  connected 
with  the  others  in  words,  and  these  following 
one  another  without  any  space  left  between 
them.  Tradition  assigns  the  introduction  of 
writing  as  well  as  of  Brahniinism  and  political 
institutions  to  Aji  Saya  Baya. — Palaeography 
finds  a  rich  harvest  in  Java,  its  subjects  be- 
ing distributed  in  four  classes:  1,  inscriptions 
in  ancient  Devanagari  near  the  ruins  of  Bram- 
banan  and  Sinagasari ;  2,  those  in  square  Kavi 
letters,  from  which  the  cursive  are  derived, 
mostly  on  stone  and  metal;  3,  those  in  a  dialect 
resembling  the  language  of  Sunda ;  4,  the  Chan- 
dra-Sanglcala  (light  of  royal  times  or  dates), 
which  consist  in  selecting  such  words,  symbolic 
of  numbers,  as  may  also  express  a  fact  that  is  to 
be  recorded.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  date  of 
the  destruction  of  Majapahit,  a  fact  most  impor- 
tant in  Javanese  history,  is  thus  inscribed  (1400, 
reading  from  right  to  left)  : 

Sirna  (0)  Hang  (0)  kerUning  (4)  bumi  (1) 

Lost  and  gone  (is)    (the)  work,  (pride  of  the)  earth  (land.) 

The  date  of  certain  long  graves  at  Gresik,  near 
the  tomb  of  the  princess  of  Chermai  (1313),  is 
thus  written : 

Koya  (3)        vidan  (1)  putri  (8)  Wu  (1). 
Like  (to  the)  moon        princess  (that)  was. 

— The  literature,  which  is  in  Kavi,  dates  from 
about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  is  rich, 
especially  in  legends  concerning  cosmogony. 
The  subjects  of  the  works  are  mostly  either  of 
a  mythical  or  ethical  character.  Prominent 
among  the  former  are :  the  Kdncla  (Sans.  Khan- 
data,  fragment,  section)  Pepakem  (book),  or 
Sejarah  (history) ;  Manek-lfaya,  a  mythical  gen- 
esis, in  which  Buddhism  predominates ;  Vivaha- 
Ka/oi  (matrimonial  poem),  about  a  Pasaksa  (evil 
spirit)  who  courts  a  Vidaduri  (nymph) ;  Rama- 
Kavi,  the  Javanese  Ramayana;  Parikespit,  uAr- 
juna's  Grandson;"  Mintaraga,  a  poem  on  Arju- 
na  in  the  Indra  mountain.  This  kind  of  composi- 
tions comes  down  to  the  time  of  Aji  Saya  Baya. 
Of  the  ethical  order  are  the  Niti  Sastra  Kavi,  in 
the  purest  style,  of  about  the  13th  century ;  and 
Sruti,  which  already  alludes  to  Islam.  But  the 
Brata-  Yudlia  ("  Holy  War")  is  an  epos  mostly  on 
the  deeds  of  Arjuna;  being  an  episode  of  the  Ma- 
habharata,  in  712  stanzas,  with  varying  rhymes. 
The  Sastra  Menava  is  a  Javanese  imitation  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  Indian  Menu.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  Kavi  works  are  such  imitations. 
"Whether  mere  versions  of  Sanscrit  works  have 
been  made  or  still  exist  is  not  precisely  known ; 
but  there  are  many  Javanese  versions  from  the 
Kavi.  Javanese  literature  abounds  in  romantic 
compositions,  mostly  of  an  elegiac  form.  Among 
these,  the  adventures  of  the  popular  hero  Pandji 
are  most  prominent.  Dramas,  and  especially 
puppet  shows,  called  vayang  (shadows),  and 
with  figures  of  either  leather  or  wood  personat- 
ing heroes,  are  popular. — See  Gottl.  Bruckner, 
Proeve  eener  Javaansche  Spraakkunst  (Seram- 
pore,  1830)  ;  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  "  History  of  Java" 
[London,  1830) ;  J.  F.  C.  Gericke,  Eerste  Gron- 


den  der  Javaansche  Taal,  oenevens  Leer-  en  Lees- 
boek,  met  eene  Woordenlyst  (Batavia,  1831-'40) ; 
A.  D.  Cornet  de  Groot,  Javaansch  Spraakkunst 
(Batavia,  1833) ;  P.  P.  Roorda,  Algemene  Ja- 
vaansch en  Nederduytsch  en  Nederduytsch- Ja- 
vaansch Woordenboek  (Kampen,  1834) ;  Roorda 
van  Egsinga,  Javaansch  Spraakkunst,  to  egelicht 
door  auto  graphische  Tafelen  (Amsterdam,  1835) ; 
"W.  von  Humboldt,  Ueber  die  Kavi-Sprache  (vol. 
iii.,  Berlin,  1836-'9);  A.  de  Wilde,  Nederlandsch- 
Maleisch  en  Soendasch  Woordenboek  (Amsterdam, 
1841) ;  E.  Dulaurier,  Memoires,  lettres,  &ca.,  re- 
latifs  au  cours  des  langucs  Malaie  et  Javanaise 
(Paris,  1843);  J.  T.  Crawfurd,  in  the  "Asiatic 
Researches"  (vol.  xiii.,  Calcutta). 

JAXARTES,  Sihon,  Sir,  or  Sir-Daeia,  a 
river  of  Asia,  forming  in  the  latter  part  of 
its  course  the  boundary  between  Independent 
Tartary  and  western  Siberia.  It  is  formed  by 
a  number  of  head  streams  on  the  borders  of 
Turkestan,  its  two  principal  constituent  branches 
rising  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Kinder-tau,  or 
"W.  continuation  of  the  Alak-tagh,  in  lat.  42°  21' 
N.,  long.  70°  E.,  the  other  on  the  crest  of  the 
Bolor.  The  stream  flows  W.,  N.,  and  N.  W., 
through  the  Khokan  and  Kirgheez  dominions, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Jihoon  or  Oxus,  whose 
course  is  about  400  m.  S.  of  the  Jaxartes,  both 
rivers  falling  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  Jihoon  at 
its  S.  extremity  and  the  Jaxartes  at  the  N.  The 
Jaxartes  receives  numerous  tributaries.  Its 
length  is  about  900  m. ;  its  banks  are  low  and 
subject  to  inundation,  and  it  is  broad  and  deep, 
but  after  entering  the  desert  of  Aral  it  gradu- 
ally diminishes  in  bulk.  A  deltoid  branch 
which  it  sends  off,  known  as  the  Kuwan-Daria, 
is  generally  absorbed  by  the  arid  sands. 

JAY,  the  popular  name  of  many  conirostral 
birds  of  the  crow  family,  and  sub-family  garru- 
linm,  inhabiting  Europe,  Asia  and  its  archipel- 
ago, and  America.  One  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  genera  is  cyanurus  (Swains.),  of  which  the 
type  is  the  blue  jay,  and  all  the  species,  about 
20  in  number,  belong  to  America ;  in  this  genus 
the  head  is  crested,  the  bill  rather  slender  and 
curved  at  the  tip,  which  is  slightly  notched,  the 
wings  and  tail  blue  with  transverse  black  bars ; 
the  circular  nostrils  are  concealed  by  bristles ; 
the  wings  are  rounded,  with  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  quills  the  longest ;  tail  about  as  long  as  the 
wings,  lengthened,  and  graduated ;  the  toes 
strong,  with  the  hind  claw  large  and  longer 
than  the  toe.  The  blue  jay  (C.  cristatvs, 
Swains.)  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  general  color 
above  is  light  purplish  blue,  with  the  wings  and 
tail  ultramarine ;  the  under  parts  are  whitish, 
with  a  black  crescent  connected  with  a  half 
collar  on  the  neck  above  ;  beside  the  black 
bands  on  the  wings  and  tail,  the  lateral  feathers 
of  the  latter  are  tipped  with  white.  This  lively, 
impertinent,  and  noisy  bird  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  inhabitants  of  our  woods ; 
it  is  found  all  over  the  United  States,  as  far 
west  as  the  Missouri,  and  as  far  north  as  Can- 
ada, remaining  often  through  the  winter   in 
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New  England.  It  has  a  very  mischievous  dis- 
position, robbing  the  farmer's  corn  crib,  suck- 
ing eggs  of  other  birds,  and  tearing  the  young 
to  pieces ;  it  possesses  considerable  imitative 
power,  and  seems  to  take  delight  in  uttering  the 
cry  of  the  sparrow  hawk  to  terrify  the  small 
birds  and  make  them  rush  to  cover;  it  is  very 
quarrelsome,  and  in  an  aviary  will  soon  destroy 
other  birds  of  its  size.  When  eggs  and  tender 
birds  fail,  they  eat  nuts,  fruits,  grain,  and  in- 
sects ;  they  breed  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  though  in  Florida  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  replaced  by  the  cyanocitta,  Floridana. 
Their  usual  note  is  a  harsh  scream,  uttered  by  all 
in  the  neighborhood  at  the  approach  of  any  ra- 
pacious bird  or  quadruped  or  human  enemy,  and 
on  this  account  a  jay  is  often  a  nuisance  to  the 
sportsman  in  quest  of  nobler  game.  The  length 
is  about  12  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  14. 
In  C.  Stelleri  (Swains.),  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  North  America,  the  bill  is  longer,  the  body 
blue,  with  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  back 
dull  sooty  black ;  occipital  crest  rather  short, 
and  with  "no  white  about  the  eyes. — The  genus 
cyanocitta  (Swains.)  includes  the  jays  without  a 
crest,  with  no  bands  on  the  wings  and  tail,  and 
with  shorter  wings.  In  the  0.  Californica 
(Strickl.)  the  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  are 
dull  white ;  in  C.  Floridana  (Bonap.)  the  belly 
is  brownish  ash;  in  C.  ultramarina  (Strickl.) 
the  blue  color  is  very  rich,  with  the  under  tail 
coverts  white.  The  prevailing  color  is  blue  in 
all  these  jays.  The  Canada  jay  (perisoreus 
Canadensis,  Bonap.)  is  about  an  inch  less  than 
the  blue  jay,  of  a  general  cinereous  color  above, 
smoky  gray  below,  with  a  whitish  breast  and 
neck  and  brown  nucleal  patch.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  northern  parts  of  America,  even 
into  New  York  and  New  England.  The  habits 
are  much  the  same  as  the  blue  jay,  its  common 
name  of  carrion  bird  indicating  its  carnivorous 
propensities ;  the  young  are  sooty  brown,  and 
are  often  called  "  whiskey-jacks."  The  jay  of 
Europe  (garrulw  glandarius,  Linn.)  is  a  hand- 
some bird,  about  as  long  but  not  so  thick  as  a 
pigeon,  of  a  light  reddish  brown  color,  the  fore 
part  of  the  head  whitish  with  black  spots,  and 
the  feathers  elongated  so  as  to  form  an  erectile 
crest ;  the  blue  wing  coverts  are  banded  with 
black;  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and 
broad  band  from  the  base  of  the  bill  under  the 
eye,  black ;  the  female  differs  but  little  from 
the  male.  It  in  common  in  England,  southern 
Scotland,  and  temperate  Europe ;  shy  and  sus- 
picious like  all  the  crow  family,  it  frequents 
wooded  districts,  feeding  principally  on  nuts, 
worms,  and  insects,  in  summer  visiting  gardens 
for  the  sake  of  their  fruits  and  leguminous  vege- 
tables; it  also  plunders  the  nests  of  other  spe- 
cies, and  sometimes  pounces  on  field  mice  and 
small  birds.  The  flight  is  direct  and  quick,  and 
performed  with  great  dexterity  through  the 
thickets  ;  the  ordinary  notes  are  harsh  and 
loud ;  its  power  of  imitation,  especially  in  cap- 
tivity, is  considerable,  embracing  the  sounds  of 
birds,  of  domestic  mammals,  and  of  any  noise 


which  may  come  to  its  ears.  The  eggs,  from 
5  to  7,  are  1JX|  inch,  pale  bluish  green,  with 
faint  freckles  of  purplish  and  yellowish  brown. 

JAY,  an  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  oh  Ohio, 
and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Salamonie 
and  Wabash  rivers ;  area,  370  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  7,047.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  of  various  qualities,  but  mostly  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  170,455  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  47,290  of  wheat,  40,193  of  oats, 
and  16,925  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  5  grist 
mills,  3  saw  mills,  9  churches,  and  810  pupils 
attending  public  schools.     Capital,  Portland. 

JAY,  JonN,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist, 
the  first  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  born 
in  New  York  city,  Dec.  12,  1745,  died  in  Bed- 
ford, Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  17, 1829.  He 
was  descended  from  Augustus  Jay,  a  Huguenot 
merchant  of  Rochelle  in  France,  of  the  Poitiers 
branch  of  the  Jay  family,  who  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  emigrated 
to  America,  and  settled  first  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
and  afterward  in  New  York.  Peter  Jay,  the 
father  of  John,  was  a  merchant,  and  Mary  Jay, 
his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Jacobus  Van  Cort- 
landt,  was  descended  through  her  grandfather 
Frederic  Philipse  from  a  Bohemian  family 
whom  religious  persecution  had  driven  from 
home  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland  and  afterward 
in  America.  While  still  an  infant  John  Jay 
was  removed  with  the  rest  of  tho  family  to  a 
country  seat  which  his  father  had  purchased  at 
Rye  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  sound,  lie 
received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  New  Rochelle,  and  at  King's  (now 
Columbia)  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1764.  Two  weeks  after  leaving  college  he  began 
to  study  law  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Kissam. 
Lindley  Murray,  the  celebrated  grammarian, 
was  at  the  same  time  studying  in  Mr.  Kissani's 
office,  and  in  his  autobiography  thus  describes 
his  fellow  student:  "His  talents  and  virtues 
gave,  at  that  period,  pleasing  indications  of  fu- 
ture eminence ;  he  was  remarkable  for  strong 
reasoning  powers,  comprehensive  views,  inde- 
fatigable application,  and  uncommon  firmness 
of  mind."  In  1768  Jay  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  afterward  chancellor  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  May,  1774,  he  was  married 
to  Sally  Livingston,  daughter  of  William  Liv- 
ingston, afterward  for  many  years  governor  of 
New  Jersey.  About  the  same  time,  while  in  the 
full  tide  of  practice  as  a  successful  and  popular 
lawyer,  the  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  British  government  called  him 
actively  into  the  field  of  politics.  Though  an 
ardent  and  inflexible  patriot,  he  was  opposed 
to  precipitate  measures.  While  deeming  the 
course  of  the  British  ministry  unconstitutional 
and  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
countrymen,  his  sentiments  as  to  the  mode  of 
resistance  and  redress  were  of  the  most  moder- 
ate tone.  When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of 
the  Boston  port  bill  reached  New  York,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  was  held,  May  16,  1774,  and 
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a  committee  of  51  formed  to  correspond  with  the 
other  colonies.  Jay  was  appointed  a  member 
of  this  committee,  and  at  their  first  meeting, 
May  23,  a  sub-committee  of  4  was  nominated  to 
draft  an  answer  to  the  Boston  committee,  who 
had  recommended  the  general  adoption  of  a 
non-importation  and  non-exportation  agreement 
until  the  act  for  blocking  up  their  harbor  was 
repealed.  He  was  a  member  also  of  this  sub- 
committee, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  reply  to  the  Boston  address,  in 
which  the  proposition  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment of  non-intercourse  was  pronounced  pre- 
mature and  inexpedient,  and  a  general  congress 
of  the  colonies  recommended.  Though  the 
moderation  of  this  document  gave  much  offence 
to  the  more  ardent  patriots,  the  suggestion  of  a 
congress  was  concurred  in,  and  Philip  Living- 
ston, Isaac  Low,  John  Alsop,  and  John  Jay  were 
unanimously  elected  delegates  to  it,  and  were 
soon  afterward  adopted  as  their  delegates  by 
the  city  of  Albany  and  by  some  towns  in  "West- 
chester and  Dutchess  counties.  The  congress 
met  on  Monday,  Sept.  5,  1774,  at  the  Carpen- 
ters' hall  in  Philadelphia.  Jay,  though  the 
youngest  member  but  one,  took  a  leading  part 
in  its  proceedings.  He  was  at  this  time  strong- 
ly opposed  to  any  attempt  at  independence,  but 
desired  to  see  the  difficulties  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country  adjusted  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  on  a  basis  that 
might  preclude  future  difficulties.  When  con- 
vinced, however,  by  the  course  of  events,  that 
independence  had  become  a  necessity,  he  em- 
braced the  measure  with  zeal  and  lent  it  hearty 
and  efficient  support.  He  participated  in  most 
of  the  debates  that  arose,  and  made  his  first 
speech  upon  the  question  of  the  mode  of  voting 
in  the  congress,  the  settlement  of  which  upon  a 
satisfactory  basis  was  exceedingly  difficult.  The 
proposition  that  measures  should  be  determined 
by  the  majority  of  votes  given  by  individual  mem- 
bers was  met  by  the  objection  that  some  of  the 
colonies  had  sent  more  than  their  proportion  of 
delegates,  while  others  had  sent  less.  To  vote  by 
colonies  was  to  give  the  5  small  colonies  more 
power  than  the  4  large  ones  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  which 
contained  3  times  as  many  inhabitants.  This 
latter  proposition  received  Jay's  support,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  that  each  colony  should  have 
one  voice.  On  the  same  day,  Sept.  6,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  of 
two  from  each  colony  to  state  the  rights  of  the 
colonies  in  general,  the  violations  of  those  rights, 
and  the  proper  mode  of  redress.  Jay  was  one 
of  the  members  from  New  York.  On  Oct.  11 
he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  three 
to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British 
America  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  The  latter  document,  written  by  Jay, 
was  universally  admired  for  its  grave,  manly, 
yet  fervid  eloquence,  and  it  immediately  gave 
its  author  a  great  reputation  throughout  the 
country.  The  address  was  adopted,  Oct.  21r 
together  with  a   memorial  to  the   people  of 


British  America  drawn  up  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee ;  and  after  a  busy  session  of  8  weeks  the 
congress  adjourned,  Oct.  26.  To  the  second 
continental  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
May  10, 1775,  Jay  was  also  a  delegate.  He  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  address  to  the  people  of  Canada  soliciting 
their  cooperation  in  the  contest  which  had  now 
become  inevitable,  and  the  eloquent  and  forci- 
ble paper  reported  by  the  committee  was  from 
bis  pen.  He  also  wrote  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  for  his  father-in-law,  Gov.  Living- 
ston, chairman  of  the  committee  instructed  to 
prepare  it,  of  which  committee,  however,  Jay 
was  not  a  member.  On  Sept.  22  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  with  Franklin,  Rut- 
ledge,  Randolph,  and  others,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  trade  of  America.  Their  report 
led  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Jay  ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  continuing  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies  from 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  maintained  that,  as  the 
rest  of  the  colonies  had  been  excluded  from 
this  trade  by  the  "restraining  act"  of  parlia- 
ment, the  three  colonies  excepted  should  volun- 
tarily relinquish  it.  Upon  the  question  respect- 
ing the  appointment  of  field  officers  for  the 
troops  to  be  raised  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  ear- 
nestly in  favor  of  retaining  the  appointment  in 
the  hands  of  congress,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
the  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey.  The 
union,  he  said,  depended  much  upon  breaking 
down  provincial  conventions.  On  Dec.  4,  Jay, 
Dickinson,  and  Wythe  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  assembly  of  New 
Jersey,  then  in  session  at  Burlington,  and  en- 
deavor to  dissuade  that  body  from  sending,  a 
petition  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  a  dan- 
gerously discouraging  step  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, which  the  assembly  had  already  determin- 
ed upon  taking.  In  his  address  to  the  house 
Jay  said  they  bad  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
mercy  or  justice  of  Britain  ;  that  petitions  were 
not  now  the  means  to  be  used,  but  vigor  and 
unanimity  were  the  only  means.  The  petition 
of  united  America,  presented  by  congress,  ought 
to  be  relied  on  as  sufficient,  and  no  other  was 
necessary.  The  remonstrances  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  prevailed  with  the  assembly, 
and  the  design  of  petitioning  the  king  was  aban- 
doned. As  the  revolutionary  war  advanced, 
congress  began  to  look  abroad  for  allies,  and 
on  Nov.  29,  1775,  it  appointed  Harrison,  Frank- 
lin, Johnson,  Dickinson,  and  Jay  a  committee 
to  correspond  with  the  European  friends  of 
American  liberty.  A  secret  agent  of  the  French 
government  had  shortly  before  given  to  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Jay,  Franklin,  and  Jeffer- 
son, certain  indirect  assurances  that  the  revolt- 
ed colonies  might  rely  on  receiving  aid  from 
France.  The  committee  of  correspondence  at 
once  entered  into  negotiations  with  friends  of 
the  American  cause  in  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  the 
spring  of  1776  Silas  Deaue  was  privately  sent 
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by  them  as  a  political  agent  of  America  to  the 
court  of  France.  His  letters  from  Paris  were 
addressed  to  Jay,  and  to  prevent  exposure  in  the 
event  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, they  were  written  in  invisible  ink  which 
was  made  legible  by  some  chemical  application. 
— In  addition  to  his  labors  in  congress,  Jay  was 
at  this  time  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
New  York,  which  were  in  a  confused  and  un- 
satisfactory condition,  the  tories  being  numer- 
ous, and  the  provincial  congress  suspected  of 
being  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
tory  newspaper,  Rivington's  "  Gazette,"  was  the 
cause  of  much  mischief  and  morennnoyance  to 
the  patriots;  and  on  Nov.  23,  1775,  its  types 
were  carried  off  by  a  mob  of  troops  from  Con- 
necticut. Jay  was  always  opposed  to  lawless 
violence,  and  wrote  to  the  New  York  congress : 
"  I  don't  approve  of  the  feat,  and  I  think  it 
neither  argues  much  wisdom  nor  much  bravery ; 
at  any  rate,  if  it  was  to  have  been  done,  I  wish 
our  own  people  and  not  strangers  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  doing  it."  It  was  difficult  at  this 
time  to  induce  men  of  standing  and  character  to 
accept  commissions  in  the  militia  of  the  state. 
Jay,  as  an  example  to  others,  allowed  himself 
to  be  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  second  re- 
giment of  foot  in  the  city  of  New  York,  though 
his  duties  in  congress  kept  him  from  the  field. 
In  April,  1776,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
provincial  congress  of  New  York,  and  at  the 
special  request  of  that  body  he  returned  from 
Philadelphia  to  assist  in  its  deliberations.  He 
was  thus  prevented  from  becoming  a  signer  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  which  passed 
the  continental  congress  while  he  was  serving 
in  the  congress  of  New  York.  He  however 
gave  that  great  measure  his  cordial  approval, 
and  ever  earnestly  and  steadily  supported  it. 
Of  the  next  New  York  congress,  or  convention 
as  it  was  called,  he  was  a  member,  and  took 
throughout  a  leading  part.  He  served  on  the 
most  important  committees,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  taking  measures  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy  up  the  Hudson,  and  to  sup- 
press the  conspiracies  of  the  tories,  who  were 
numerous  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and 
who  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  disastrous 
aspect  of  affairs  on  the  American  side.  He  dis- 
played in  this  crisis  eminent  vigor,  energy,  and 
firmness.  To  arouse  the  people  from  the  gloom 
occasioned  by  the  reverses  of  the  army,  he  drew 
up  an  address  which  was  issued  by  the  conven- 
tion, Dec.  23, 1776.  This  admirable  document, 
one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  his  pen,  was 
deemed  of  such  importance  that  the  continental 
congress  specially  recommended  it  to  the  perusal 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  order- 
ed it  to  be  translated  into  German  and  printed 
and  circulated  at  the  national  expense.  When 
the  convention  undertook,  in  Aug.  1776,  to  form 
a  government  for  the  state  of  New  York,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution and  bill  of  rights.  The  report  of  the 
committee,  made  March  12,  1777,  was  written 
by  him,  and  the  constitution  was  chiefly  his 


work.  The  convention,  just  before  its  dissolu- 
tion, May  13,  appointed  a  council  of  safety,  con- 
sisting of  15  members,  of  whom  Jay  was  one. 
This  council  was  invested  with  dictatorial  pow- 
ers, such  as  were  demanded  by  the  perilous  con- 
dition of  the  state,  of  which  the  whole  southern 
part  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  while  Bur- 
goyne  with  a  large  army  was  invading  it  from 
the  north.  The  convention  also  appointed  Jay 
chief  justice  of  the  state  until  the  legislature 
should  meet,  and  the  constitutional  power  of 
appointment  be  organized.  The  supreme  court 
held  its  first  term  at  Kingston,  Sept.  9.  The 
chief  justice  presided,  and  delivered  a  charge  in 
which  he  eloquently  depicted  the  character  of 
the  contest  in  which  the  state  was  engaged.  On 
the  next  day  the  legislature  met,  and  Jay  was 
duly  reappointed  chief  justice  iinder  the  consti- 
tution. No  account  has  been  preserved  of  the 
nature  of  the  causes  that  came  before  his  court, 
nor  of  his  decisions.  In  a  letter  written  from 
Albany  in  the  spring  of  1778  he  says :  "  I  am 
now  engaged  in  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
my  duty,  trying  criminals.  They  multiply  ex- 
ceedingly. Robberies  become  frequent ;  the 
woods  afford  them  shelter,  and  the  tories  food. 
Punishments  must  of  course  become  certain, 
and  mercy  dormant — a  harsh  system,  repugnant 
to  my  feelings,  but  nevertheless  necessary.  In 
such  circumstances  lenity  would  be  cruelty,  and 
severity  is  found  on  the  side  of  humanity." — On 
Nov.  4  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  congress,  on  the  ground 
that  the  withdrawal  of  Vermont  from  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York  furnished  a  special  occa- 
sion for  requiring  his  services  at  Philadelphia. 
He  took  his  seat,  Dec.  7, 1778.  Three  days  later 
he  was  elected  president  of  congress,  Laurens, 
the  former  president,  having  resigned  the  day  be- 
fore. Jay  filled  this  important  post  in  a  manner 
that  won  universal  esteem  for  his  moderation, 
prudence,  and  impartiality.  On  Sept.  27,  1779, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and  conse- 
quently resigned  the  presidency  of  congress  and 
the  chief  justiceship  of  New  York,  which  until 
then  he  had  retained.  He  embarked,  Oct.  26, 
in  the  frigate  Confederacy,  which  was  obliged 
by  stress  of  weather  to  make  for  Martinique  in 
the  West  Indies,  whence  he  sailed  in  the  French 
frigate  Aurora,  and  reached  Cadiz  Jan.  22,  1780, 
and  Madrid  on  April  4.  His  mission  had  two 
objects,  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $5,000,000,  and  to 
secure  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Spanish  court  received  him  coldly, 
and  many  months  passed  in  fruitless  negotia- 
tions. Congress,  without  waiting  to  hear  even 
of  his  arrival  in  Spain,  had,  in  desperate  want 
of  money,  directed  its  treasurer  to  draw  on  him 
at  Madrid  for  $500,000.  When  these  bills  ar- 
rived, rather  than  let  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try be  damaged  by  their  going  to  protest,  he 
accepted  them  at  his  own  risk.  He  afterward 
was  enabled  to  meet  them  when  due,  partly  by 
remittances  from  Franklin  at  Paris,  and  partly 
by  some  smaller  sums  reluctantly  given  by  the 
Spanish  government,  which  paltered  and  vacil- 
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lated  throughout  the  whole  affair  in  a  way  that 
greatly  displeased  the  straightforward  Ameri- 
can. "The  conduct  of  this  court  bears  few 
marks  of  wisdom,"  he  wrote  to  Franklin;  "  the 
fact  is,  they  have  little  money,  less  credit,  and 
very  moderate  talents."  He  quitted  Madrid, 
May  20,  1782,  and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  assist 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  congress  in  1781  having  appoint- 
ed him  a  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  together 
with  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Laurens. 
He  arrived  in  Paris,  June  23.  Of  his  colleagues, 
Franklin  alone  was  there,  Jefferson  heiug  de- 
tained in  America  by  the  delicate  health  of  his 
wife,  Laurens  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  Adams  in  Holland  negotiating  a  loan. 
On  Franklin  and  Jay  therefore  the  primary  for- 
mation of  the  treaty  devolved.  Jay's  share  in 
these  negotiations  was  marked  by  a  resolute 
vigilance  in  maintaining  the  honor  and  interests 
of  his  country,  and  by  an  astute  suspicion  of 
the  intentions  of  the  French  court  in  regard  to 
the  fisheries  and  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  led  him  to  resist  with  firmness 
every  attempt  to  induce  the  commissioners  to 
accept  terms  less  favorable  to  America  than 
those  finally  agreed  upon.  To  the  value  of  his 
services  in  this  important  negotiation  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Adams,  who  says  that  all  his 
colleagues  were  very  able  and  attentive,  "espe- 
cially Mr.  Jay,  to  whom  the  French,  if  they 
knew  as  much  of  his  negotiations  as  they  do 
of  mine,  would  very  justly  give  the  title  with 
which  they  have  inconsiderately  decorated  me, 
that  of  le  'Washington  de  la  negotiation  ;  a  very 
flattering  compliment  indeed,  to  which  I  have 
not  a  right,  but  sincerely  think  it  belongs  to  Mr. 
Jay."  Lord  St.  Helen's,  one  of  the  English  ne- 
gotiators, said  long  afterward,  speaking  of  John 
Jay:  "  It  was  not  only  chiefly,  but  solely  through 
his  means  that  the  negotiations  of  that  period 
between  England  and  the  United  States  were 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion." — Jay  quit- 
ted Paris  in  May,  1784,  and  arrived  in  his  native 
city,  July  24,  after  an  absence  from  it  t>f  8 
years.  He  was  received  by  his  fellow  citizens 
with  tokens  of  esteem  and  admiration.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  him  in  a 
gold  box,  with  an  address  by  the  corporation. 
He  intended  on  leaving  Europe  to  resume  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  on  reaching  New 
York  he  learned  that  congress  had  appointed 
him  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  He  was  also, 
in  the  succeeding  autumn,  elected  by  the  state 
legislature  a  delegate  to  congress.  He  tcfok  his 
seat  in  congress,  Dec.  6,  and  held  it  till  Dec. 
21,  when,  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted  the 
secretaryship  for  foreign  affairs,  and  performed 
its  duties  for  5  years,  till  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution  in  1789.  In  the  conflict  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  constitution  that 
should  be  formed,  Jay  shared  in  Hamilton's 
preference  for  a  strong  central  government. 
His  first  wish,  he  said  in  a  letter  to  John  Lowell 
of  Massachusetts,  May  16,  1785,  was  "to  see 
the  United  States  assume  and  merit  the  charac- 


ter of  one  great  nation,  whose  territory  is 
divided  into  different  states  merely  for  more 
convenient  government  and  the  more  easy  and 
prompt  administration  of  justice,  just  as  our 
several  states  are  divided  into  counties  and 
townships  for  the  like  purposes."  When  the 
constitution  was  formed,  however,  he  urged  its 
adoption  with  earnestness  and  ability.  He 
wrote  in  its  defence  in  "The  Federalist,"  in 
conjunction  with  Hamilton  and  Madison.  In 
April,  1788,  occurred  the  riot  in  New  York, 
known  as  the  doctors'  mob,  occasioned  by  vio- 
lations of  the  grave  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
subjects  for  dissection.  Several  physicians  had 
been  lodged  in  prison  to  protect  them  from  the 
popular  fury.  The  mob  attempted  to  force  the 
prison,  and  were  resisted  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
a  body  of  citizens.  In  the  conflict  that  ensued 
Jay  received  a  deep  and  dangerous  wound  in 
the  temple,  which  confined  him  for  some  time 
to  his  bed  and  interrupted  his  contributions  to 
"The  Federalist."  About  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  a  dele- 
gate to  the  New  York  state  convention  called 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  proposed  federal  constitu- 
tion. The  convention  assembled  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  June  17,  1788.  Of  its  57  members,  46 
were  opposed  to  the  constitution ;  but  its  adop- 
tion was  advocated  with  eminent  ability  by 
Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Kobert  R.  Livingston,  and 
after  a  warm  debate  of  more  than  5  weeks,  New 
York  gave  her  assent  to  the  Union  by  a  vote  of 
30  to  27.  Washington  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent, April  30,  1789,  but  it  was  not  till  Septem- 
ber that  the  acts  of  congress  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  executive  and  judicial  departments 
of  the  government  were  passed.  Washington 
manifested  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  Jay's 
character  and  abilities  by  tendering  him  a  choice 
of  the  offices  in  his  gift.  He  preferred  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  was 
therefore  nominated,  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  Sept.  26,  1789.  The  first  term  of  the 
court  was  held  at  New  York  in  Feb.  1790.  His 
decisions,  says  Mr.  Flanders  in  his  "  Lives  and 
Times  of  the  Chief  Justices,"  "  do  not  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  juridical  ac- 
quirements; nevertheless  they  evince  a  juridi- 
cal faculty,  a  power  of  analysis,  an  aptitude  for 
logical  processes,  and  a  ready  apprehension  of 
principles."  In  1792,  at  the  April  election, 
Jay  was  the  federal  candidate  for  governor  of 
New  York,  in  opposition  to  George  Clinton,  the 
democratic  candidate.  The  contest  was  con- 
ducted with  zeal  and  bitterness.  Jay  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes,  but  Clinton  was  declared 
elected,  the  legislative  committee  who  count- 
ed the  votes  rejecting  on  frivolous  technical 
grounds  the  returns  of  three  counties  where 
Jay  had  large  majorities.  The  federalists  were 
greatly  exasperated,  and  at  many  public  meet- 
ings Jay  was  declared  to  be  the  rightful  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  numbers  were  ready  to 
assert  his  claims  by  force.  He  himself,  as  usual, 
counselled  moderation  and  forbearance  and  sub- 
mission to  the  letter  of  the  law.     To  his  wife 
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he  wrote  :  "  A  few  years  will  put  U9  all  in  the 
dust,  and  then  it  will  be  of  more  importance  to 
me  to  have  governed  myself  than  to  have  gov- 
erned the  state." — In  1794  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
growing  out  of  unsettled  boundaries  and  the 
attacks  of  the  latter  power  on  American  com- 
merce, became  so  serious  that  war  was  immi- 
nent To  avoid  this  calamity  President  Wash- 
ington resolved  to  send  a  special  minister  to 
London  in  hopes  of  bringing  to  an  amicable 
arrangement  the  existing  points  of  dispute.  He 
wished  to  appoint  Hamilton  to  this  important 
office,  but  such  was  the  animosity  against  him 
in  the  senate  that  his  confirmation  seemed  du- 
bious, and  any  treaty  formed  through  his  agency 
would  be  received  with  jealousy  and  disfavor. 
Under  these  circumstances  Washington  conclud- 
ed to  nominate  Jay.  "  In  point  of  revolutionary 
services,"  says  Hildretb,  "only  the  president 
himself  stood  upon  higher  ground;  nor  could 
any  person  except  the  vice-president  (Adams) 
pretend  to  a  place  upon  the  same  level.  In 
lofty  disinterestedness,  in  unyielding  integrity, 
in  superiority  to  the  illusions  of  passion,  no  6ne 
of  the  great  men  of  the  revolution  approached 
so  near  to  Washington.  Profound  knowledge 
of  the  law,  inflexible  sense  of  justice,  and  solid- 
ity of  judgment,  had  especially  marked  him  out 
for  the  office  which  he  held.  Having  played  a 
very  active  part  in  a  state,  the  seat  of  hostilities 
during  the  whole  struggle  of  the  revolution,  he 
knew  what  war  was,  and  dreaded  it  accordingly. 
One  of  the  ministers  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  afterward  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the 
grounds  of  controversy  between  the  two  nations. 
Though  on  questions  of  principle  perfectly  un- 
yielding, in-matters  of  interest  and  expediency 
he  knew  the  wisdom  of  giving  up  a  part  rather 
than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole.  The  only 
serious  objection  to  his  appointment  was  his 
judicial  station ;  but  even  that  gave  an  addW 
tional  dignity  to  the  mission,  and  in  a  crisis  so 
important  the  objection  lost  much  of  its  weight." 
Jay's  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
by  18  votes  to  8,  the  opposition  being  from  the 
war  party.  He  accepted  the  commission  with 
reluctance  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  negotiating  a 
treaty  that  would  satisfy  all  parties,  and  knew 
that  if  in  the  heated  state  of  the  public  mind 
he  consented  to  any  practicable  arrangement  of 
the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  he  ran  the 
most  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  popularity  at 
home  and  of  becoming  the  mark  for  unmeasured 
denunciation.  The  office  of  chief  justice  was 
exactly  suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  he 
was  not  desirous  of  exchanging  it  for  the  diffi- 
cult embassy  to  England.  "No  appointment," 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  ever  operated  more  un- 
pleasantly upon  me ;  but  the  public  considera- 
tions which  were  urged,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  pressed,  strongly  impressed  me 
with  the  conviction  that  to  refuse  it  would  be 
to  desert  my  duty  for  the  sake  of  my  ease  and 


domestic  concerns  and  comforts."  He  embark- 
ed at  New  York,  May  12,  and  reached  London 
June  15.  He  was  received  with  distinguished 
courtesy,  and  immediately  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Lord  Grenville,  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon, 
Nov.  19,  1794.  It  provided  for  constituting 
three  boards  of  commissioners :  one  to  deter- 
mine the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
by  fixing  on  the  river  intended  by  the  treaty  of 
1783  as  the  St.  Croix ;  another  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  losses  experienced  by  British  subjects 
in  consequence  of  legal  impediments  to  the  re- 
covery of  pre-revolutionary  debts,  that  amount, 
when  ascertained,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States ;  and  a  third  to  estimate  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  Americans  from  illegal  captures  by 
British  cruisers,  those  losses  to  be  paid  by  the 
British  government.  The  amount  subsequently 
recovered  by  Americans  under  this  clause  was 
$10,345,000.  The  western  posts  occupied  by 
the  British  were  to  be  surrendered  on  June  1, 
1796.  There  was  to  be  a  reciprocity  of  in- 
land trade  and  intercourse  between  the  North 
American  territories  of  the  two  nations,  includ- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  British 
also  to  be  admitted  into  all  American  harbors, 
with  the  right  to  ascend  all  rivers  to  the  highest 
port  of  entry  ;  but  this  reciprocity  did  not  extend 
to  the  admission  of  American  vessels  into  British 
North  American  harbors  or  rivers.  These  arti- 
cles were  declared  to  be  perpetual ;  the  follow- 
ing were  limited  to  two  years  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  in  Europe :  American  vessels 
were  to  be  admitted  into  British  ports'in  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies  on  terms  of  equality  with 
British  vessels ;  Americans  might  trade  to  the 
British  West  Indies  in  vessels  not  exceeding  70 
tons  burden,  but  without  the  right  to  transport 
from  America  to  Europe  any  of  the  principal 
colonial  products ;  British  vessels  were  to  be 
admitted  into  American  ports  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  most  favored  nation.  Privateers 
were  to  give  bonds  to  respond  in  any  damages 
they  might  commit  against  neutrals.  The  list 
of  articles  contraband  of  war  was  to  include, 
beside  ammunition  and  warlike  implements,  all 
articles  serving  directly  for  the  equipment  of 
vessels,  except  unwrought  iron  and  fir  plank. 
No  vessel  entering  a  blockaded  port  was  to  be 
captured  unless  she  had  first  been  informed  of 
the  blockade  and  turned  away.  Neither  nation 
was  to  allow  enlistments  within  its  territories 
by  any  third  nation  at  war  with  the  other ;  nor 
were  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  to  be 
allowed  to  accept  commissions  from  such  third 
nation,  or  to  enlist  in  its  service.  The  rest  of  the 
articles  were  similar  to  these,  and  were  intend- 
ed to  preserve  neutrality  upon  the  ocean,  and 
its  observance  in  the  American  ports,  so  that 
neither  French  nor  British  privateers  should  be 
exclusively  favored  or  supplied.  A  provision 
was  made  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice  charged  with  murder  or  forgery. 
Jay  returned  to  New  York.  May  28,  ]795,  and 
was  received  on  landing  by  a  great  concourse 
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of  people,  who  escorted  him  to  his  dwelling 
amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon. 
The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  senate  on  June 
8,  and  on  the  24th  that  body  advised  the  pres- 
ident to  ratify  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
articles  relating  to  the  AYest  India  trade.  It  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  on  July  2,  and  caused 
a  prodigious  storm  of  popular  excitement,  cla- 
mor, and  misrepresentation.  The  outcry  had 
begun  even  before  its  publication,  on  the  basis 
of  imperfect  abstracts  of  its  contents.  It  was 
vehemently  denounced  as  a  pusillanimous  sur- 
render of  American  rights,  and  a  shameful 
breach  of  our  obligations  to  France.  Great 
meetings  were  held  against  it  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities.  Copies  of  it  were  publicly  burned 
by  mobs  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charles- 
ton, and  other  places.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  Philadelphia  to  burn  Jay  in  effigy  on  the  4th 
of  July,  which  came  near  producing  a  serious 
riot.  Washington,  unmoved  by  all  this  clamor, 
though,  as  he  wrote  to  Randolph,  he  considered 
the  crisis  the  most  important  and  dangerous 
that  had  yet  occurred  in  his  administration, 
ratified  the  treaty  on  Aug.  14.  This,  however, 
did  not  quiet  the  agitation.  Some  of  the  Boston 
democrats  paraded  the  streets  of  that  town  with 
an  effigy  of  Jay,  which  they  finally  burned.  They 
also  attacked  the  house  of  a  federalist  editor, 
but  were  fired  on  and  repulsed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  treaty,  Jay's  treaty  as  it  was  famil- 
iarly called,  was  defended  with  energy  by  the 
federalists.  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  newspapers 
a  series  of  articles  in  its  vindication,  whose  elo- 
quent ability  commanded  the  admiration  even 
of  his  enemies.  Many  public  meetings  also 
were  held  in  support  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  Boston  chamber  of  commerce 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  it,  with  only  one 
dissenting  voice,  while  a  memorial  taking  the 
same  ground  Avas  numerously  signed  by  the 
merchants  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  house  of 
representatives  Fisher  Ames  made  his  greatest 
speech  in  defence  of  the  treaty,  and  in  favor  of 
passing  the  laws  necessary  to  give  it  effect.  He 
said:  "The  honor  of  the  United  States  was 
saved,  not  forfeited,  by  treating.  The  treaty 
itself,  by  its  stipulations  for  the  posts,  for  in- 
demnity, and  for  a  due  observance  of  our  neu- 
tral rights,  has  justly  raised  the  character  of 
the  nation."  After  a  long  struggle  the  resolution 
that  it  was  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary 
for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect  was  agreed  to 
by  a  vote  of  58  to  51,  only  4  New  England  mem- 
bers voting  against  it,  and  from  the  states  south 
of  the  Potomac  only  4*  for  it.  Jay  himself, 
amid  all  this  excitement  and  obloquy,  preserved 
his  equanimity,  and  relied  upon  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  his  countrymen.  He  wrote  to  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Thacher:  "The  approbation  of  one 
judicious  and  virtuous  man  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations  in  which  I  was  lately 
engaged,  affords  me  more  satisfaction  than  all 
the  clamors  raised  on  that  subject  by  intrigue 
and  passion  have  given  me  concern." — Dur- 
ing his  absence  in  England  his  friends  had  put 


him  in  nomination  as  candidate  for  governor 
of  New  York,  without  his  knowlege  or  consent. 
He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  re- 
sult was  officially  declared  two  days  before  ho 
reached  New  York.  The  term  of  service  being 
then  3  years,  his  administration,  by  reelection, 
lasted  6  years,  during  which  time  he  dismissed 
no  one  from  office  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions.  On  one  occasion  he  was  urged  to 
remove  a  member  of  his  own  party  who  had  no 
influence,  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  opposite 
party  who  had  much  influence,  and,  if  appointed 
to  the  office  in  question,  would  exert  himself  in 
Jay's  behalf.  "  And  do  you,  sir,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  person  who  proposed  this,  "  adviso 
me  to  sell  a  friend  that  I  may  buy  an  enemy?" 
In  1799  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  a  measure  which 
Jay  had  much  at  heart.  He  had  strenuously 
urged  in  1777,  upon  the  convention  which  form- 
ed the  constitution  of  New  York,  the  insertion 
of  an  article  recommending  the  future  legislature 
to  take  effectual  measures  to  abolish  slavery, 
"  so  that  in  future  ages  every  human  being  who 
breathes  the  air  of  this  state  shall  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  a  freeman."  In  a  letter  written  while 
in  Spain  in  1780  to  Egbert  Benson  of  New 
York,  he  said :  "  An  excellent  law  might  be 
made  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  one  for  the  grad- 
ual abolition  of  slavery.  Till  America  comes 
into  this  measure,  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for 
liberty  will  be  impious.  This  is  a  strong  ex- 
pression, but  it  is  just.  "Were  I  in  your  legis- 
lature, I  would  prepare  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
with  great  care,  and  I  would  never  cease  mov- 
ing it  till  it  became'  a  law,  or  I  ceased  to  be  a 
member.  I  believe  God  governs  the  world,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  maxim  in  his,  as  in  our  court, 
that  those  who  ask  for  equity  ought  to  do  it." 
In  1785  he  became  the  president  of  a  society 
formed  in  New  York  "  for  promoting  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  and  protecting  such  of  them 
as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated."  He  contin- 
ued at  the  head  of  this  society  till  he  became 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  when,  think- 
ing it  possible  that  questions  might  be  brought 
before  him  in  which  the  society  was  interested, 
he  deemed  it  proper  to  dissolve  his  official  con- 
nection with  it.  In  Nov.  1800,  as  the  end  of 
his  second  term  approached,  he  was  solicited  to 
become  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He  declined, 
declaring  that  he  had  determined  to  renounce 
public  employment  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  retirement.  A  little  more  than  a  month 
later,  in  December,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  to  his 
former  favorite  office,  the  chief  justiceship  of 
the  United  States,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Oliver  Ellsworth  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  firmly  declined  the  honor,  and  at  the  age 
of  56  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  public  life.  He 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate  at  Bedford,  com- 
prising 800  acres  in  a  secluded  part  of  West- 
chester co.,  50  miles  from  New  York.  Here  he 
lived  for  29  years  in  the  serene  enjoyment  of 
domestic  and  rural  pursuits,  interrupted  only  by 
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the  death  of  Mrs.  Jay  in  1802.     "  He  was  very 
regular  and  exact  in  all  his  habits,"  says  Mr. 
Flanders.      "  He  rose  with  the  sun,  had  his 
meals  served  with  punctuality,  and  passed  most 
of  the  day  in  the  open  air  and  Non  horseback. 
Family  worship  was  regularly  observed,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  was  neither  postponed  nor 
suspended  from  the  presence  of  company.     He 
usually  retired  to  rest  about  ten."     Jay  himself, 
writing  to  a  friend,  says :  "  I  attend  every  elec- 
tion even  for  town  officers,  and,  having  deliv- 
ered my   ballot,  return  home  without  having 
mingled  in  the  crowd  or  participated  in  their 
altercations.     The  fact  is,  that  I  live  very  much 
as  I  have  long  wished  to  do.     I  have  a  pleasant 
situation  and  very  good  neighbors.     I  enjoy 
peace  and  a  competency  proportionate  to  my 
comforts  and  moderate  desires;   with  such  a 
residue  of  health  as,  while  it  constantly  whis- 
pers memento  mori,  still  permits  me  to  see  my 
friends  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure."     He 
took  great  interest  in  the  religious  movements 
of  his  day,  and  was  president  of  several  religious 
societies.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  but  when  applied  to  readily  contribut- 
ed to  the  erection  of  churches  of  other  denom- 
inations.    In  1827  he  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness,  and,  after  two  years  of  weakness  and 
suffering,  was  struck  with  palsy,  May  14,  1829, 
and  died  3  days  afterward.     He  is  thus  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Sullivan  as  he  appeared  at  the  age  of 
44:  "His  height  was  a  little  less  than  6  feet; 
his  person  rather  thin,  but  well  formed.     His 
complexion  was  without  color,  his  eyes  black 
and  penetrating,  his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  chin 
pointed.     His  hair  came  over  his  forehead,  was 
tied  behind,  and  lightly  powdered.     His  dress 
black.    The  expression  of  his  face  was  exceed- 
ingly amiable.     "When  standing,  he  was  a  little 
inclined  forward,  as  is  not  uncommon  with 
students  long  accustomed  to  bend  over  a  table. 
His  manner  was  very  gentle  and  unassuming." 
This  description  is  said  to  be  accurate,  with  the 
exception  that  his  eyes  were  blue  instead  of 
black.     In  character  Jay  was  eminent  for  the 
elevation  and  purity  of  his  principles  and  con- 
duct both  in  public  and  in  private  life.     He  was 
modest,  claimed  no  merit,  assumed  no  impor- 
tance, and  seldom  alluded  to  the  great  events 
of  his  life.     He  had  a  high  sense  of  justice  and 
of  humanity,  and  a  profound  feeling  of  religion. 
He  was  tenacious  in  his  friendships  and  in  his 
convictions.     Having  once  had  good  cause  to 
doubt  a  man's  integrity,  he  never  after  trusted 
him.    His  disposition  was  cheerful,  and  his  con- 
versation instructive  and  entertaining.  His  mind 
was  vigorous,  exact,  and  logical,  and  character- 
ized rather  by  judgment  and  discrimination  than 
by  brilliancy.   The  Bible  was  his  constant  study, 
and  Cicero  his  favorite  author.    His  public  rep- 
utation as  a  patriot  and  statesman  of  the  revo- 
lution was  second  only  to  that  of  Washington, 
and  his  private  character  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian is  singularly  free  from  stain  or  blemish. — 
William,  an  American  jurist  and  philanthro- 
pist, son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  York, 


June  16,  1779,  died  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14, 
1858.     He  received  his  early  education  at  Al- 
bany, and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1807.     He  studied  law  at  Albany,  but  having 
injured  his  eyes  by  intense  study  was  compel- 
led to  relinquish  the  practice  of  the  profession 
and   to  retire  to  Bedford,  where  he   assisted 
in  the  management  of  the  large  landed  estate, 
which  descended  to  him  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1829.     In  1815  he  began  that  active 
career  of  philanthropic  effort  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death.     He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  American  Bible  society, 
and  was  its  recognized  champion  against  the 
attacks  of  Bishop  Hobart  and  other  members 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  which  Jay  himself 
belonged,  during  a  controversy   which  lasted 
many  years,  and  excited  a  wide  interest.    As 
president  of  the  Westchester  Bible  society  he 
delivered  a  long  series  of  annual  addresses.    He 
was  an  early  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  tem- 
perance reform,  for  the  promotion  of  which  he 
organized  a  society  in  1815.    He  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  tract,  missionary,  and  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  day,  and  was  frequent- 
ly president  of  the  Sunday  school  and  agricul- 
tural societies  of  his  county.     In  1818  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  in  1820  was  made  the  first  judge  of  West- 
chester co.,  which  office  he  held  till  1842,  when 
he  was  superseded  on    account  of  his  anti- 
slavery  opinions.     His  opinions  in  relation  to 
duelling,  intemperance,  prize  fighting,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  New  York,  were  freely 
expressed  in  his  judicial  charges;  and  in  1835, 
when  the  legislature  had  in  contemplation   a 
law  restricting  freedom  of  speech  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  he  advised  the  grand  jury  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  resist 
such  a  law  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 
In  1835  Judge  Jay,  on  behalf  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 
prepared  in  reply  to  the  current  charges  against 
the  abolitionists  a  vindication   of  their  prin- 
ciples, in  which  he  said:  "We  have  uniformly 
deprecated  all  forcible  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  slaves  to  recover  their  liberty ;"   denied 
that  they  had  employed  agents  in  the  South,  and 
disclaimed  all  wish  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.    In  the  same  year  he  published  a  work 
entitled  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  of  the 
American  Colonization   and  Anti-Slavery   So- 
cieties," which  passed  through  several  editions 
in  this  country,  and  was  republished  in  Eng- 
land with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison. 
In  1838  he  published*"  A  View  of  the  Action 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of  Slav- 
ery."   His  opposition  to  slavery  was  strongly 
manifested  throughout  his  life,  and  by  his  will  he 
left  a  special  bequest  of  $1,000  for  "promoting 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  fugitive  slaves."     In 
1843-4 he  visited  Europe,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Egypt,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Gardner   Wilkinson,   in  conjunction   with 
whom  he  investigated  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
slavery.    Judge  Jay  was  for  some  years  pros- 
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ident  of  the  American  peace  society,  and  in 
1848  published  a  volume  entitled  "War  and 
Peace :  the  Evils  of  the  First,  with  a  Plan  for 
suppressing  the  Last,"  which  was  reprinted  by 
the  London  peace  society.  His  plan  consisted 
in  treaty  stipulations  for  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences by  arbitration.  The  committee  on 
foreign  relations  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  whom  a 
memorial  on  the  subject  was  referred,  reported 
in  favor  of  his  plan  ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  Avrote  to 
him  :  "  If  your  government  is  prepared  to  in- 
sert an  arbitration  clause  in  the  pending  trea- 
ties, I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  accepted 
by  our  negotiators."  His  publications  on  all 
subjects  were  43  in  number,  many  of  which 
were  widely  circulated,  and  exercised  much  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion.  His  largest  work 
was  the  ''Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1833).  "In  his  private 
character,"  said  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post," 
in  noticing  his  death,  "Mr.  Jay  was  an  example 
worthy  of  all  imitation — a  model  of  personal 
excellence.  In  public  life  he  was  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  conscientious  men  of  the  coun- 
try, abhorring  the  very  shadow  of  indirection. 
He  was  an  able  judge,  and  as  a  controversialist 
he  showed  a  skill  which  made  it  unpleasant  to 
measure  weapons  with  him."  A  memoir  of  him 
is  in  preparation  (1860)  by  his  son,  John  Jay. 

JAY,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting 
divine  and  writer,  born  in.  Tisburv,  Wiltshire, 
May  8, 1769,  died  in  Bath,  Dec.  27,"  1853.  The 
son  of  a  stone-cutter,  he  began  life  as  his  father's 
apprentice,  and  was  employed  in  building  BecK- 
ford's  mansion  at  Fonthill.  His  talents  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Kev.  Cornelius  Winter  of 
Marlborough  (dissenting)  academy,  under  whose 
protection  and  direction  he  prepared  for  the 
Congregational  ministry.  His  first  important 
sphere  of  labor  was  at  Hope  chapel,  near  Bristol. 
From  thence  he  removed  in  1789  to  Argyle 
chapel  in  Bath,  where  he  officiated  till  1852. 
As  a  preacher  he  not  only  enjoyed  a  high  celeb- 
rity in  his  own  denomination,  but  won  the 
applause  of  critics  like  John  Foster,  Sheridan, 
and  Beckford.  His  published  sermons  are 
esteemed  as  well  for  their  catholic  spirit  as 
their  practical  earnestness  and  simplicity  of 
style.  They  have  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  beside  them  he  wrote  an  "Essay  on 
Marriage,"  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius 
Winter,"  "Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Clark." 
"Lectures  on  Female  Scripture  Characters" 
(1854),  "Morning  and  Evening  Exercises"  (4 
vols.,  1854).  His  earlier  works  were  collected 
in  12  vols.  (Bath,  1845-'9 ;  republished  in  3  vols., 
New  York).  In  1841,  at  the  jubilee  of  his  set- 
tlement in  Bath,  a  salver  and  £650  were  pre- 
sented to  him.  His  autobiography,  drawn  up 
for  his  children  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  with 
a  supplement  by  the  editors,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Red- 
ford  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  appeared  in  1864. 

JAYADEVA,    a  Hindoo    poet,    who  lived 

about   the  middle  of  the  12th  century.     The 

only  pot  m  of  his  extant  is  that  in  honor  of  the 

Hindoo  deity  Govinda,  or  Krishna.  It  is  a  species 
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of  pastoral  drama,  in  which  the  loves  of  the  god 
and  his  inamorata  Eadha  are  described  in  very 
impassioned  language.  There  is  an  English 
translation  of  it  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

JAZIKOFF  (properly  Yazikoffi,  Nicolai.  a 
Russian  poet,  born  in  Simbirsk  about  1805,  died 
in  Moscow,  Jan.  7,  1847.  He  studied  at  Dor- 
pat,  established  himself  at  Moscow  as  teacher 
in  1S23,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  public 
survey  office  of  the  latter  city.  Having  re- 
signed his  situation,  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
his  native  town,  and  toward  the  close  of  his 
life  in  Germany.  Among  his  best  productions 
are  the  "Glow-bird,"  the  "Earthquake,"  and 
various  "  Psalms." 

JAZYGES,  or  Iazvges,  a  tribe  belonging  to 
the  numerous  nationalities  comprehended  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  of  the  Roman  empire  under 
the  name  of  Sarmatians,  dwelt  originally  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  sea  of 
Azof.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
they  emigrated  westward  and  established  them- 
selves in  Daeia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Qua- 
di,  with  whom  they  formed  an  alliance,  and  to- 
gether with  whom  they  frequently  attacked  the 
Roman  provinces  on  the  Danube.  In  the  5th 
century  they  were  conquered  by  the  Goths,  and 
subsequently  disappeared  as  a  people,  being  lost 
chiefly  among  the  Magyars,  the  new  conquerors 
of  their  western  home.  They,  however,  reap- 
peared as  a  Magyarized  tribe  (Hun.  Jdszot)  at 
a  later  period,  when  their  possessions  between 
the  Danube  and  Theiss  formed  a  separate  cen- 
tral district  of  Hungary  under  the  name  of  Jazy- 
gia  {Jdszsdg).  This  fertile  region  was  united 
with  Cumania,  and  was,  down  to  1849,  under 
the  special  administration  of  the  palatine,  who 
also  bore  the  title  of  captain  of  the  Jazyges  and 
Cumauians.  It  now  belongs  to  the  circle  of 
Pesth;  capital,  Jaszberenv. 

JEAN  DE  MONTFORT.     See  Montfoet. 

JEAN  SANS  PECR.     See  Burgundy. 

JEBAIL,  Djebail,  or  Djebel,  a  town  of 
Syria,  built  on  an  eminence  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lebanon  ;  pop.  about 
600.  It  is  wailed  on  the  land  side,  contains 
large  gardens,  a  strongly  built  castle,  an  old 
Maronite  church,  and  a  mosque.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Byblus  of  the  ancients,  often  men- 
tioned as  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tripolis 
and  Berytus,  the  modern  Tarablns  audBeyroot. 
In  the  Scriptures  it  is  called  Gebal,  a  W(  rd  sig- 
nifying mountain.  Its  territory  is  called  the  land 
of  the  Giblites  (Josh.  xiii.  5) ;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  mentioned  among  the  builders  of  the 
Phoenician  king  Hiram,  who  assisted  King  Solo- 
mon in  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  English  Bible  they  are  spoken  of  as  stone 
squarers  (1  Kings  v.  IS).  Its  elders  and  wise 
men  are  mentioned  as  calkers  of  Tyre,  in  the 
time  of  its  glory  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  It  is  said  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Adonis.  The  harbor  of 
Jebail  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the 
crusaders,  who  captured  the  town  and  kept  it 
as  long  as  they  maintained  their  power  in  Syria. 
— Another  Gebal  is  meutioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
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a  mountainous  region  S.  of  the  Dead  sea,  the 
Djeba.1  of  the  Arabs,  the  Gebalene  of  the  Greeks, 
and  probably  the  Syria  Sabal  of  the  crusaders. 

JEDDO.     See  Yeddo. 

JEFFERSON",  the  name  of  19  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence ;  area,  1,868  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  G5,420. 
The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  lake  to  a  height 
of  1,000  feet.  There  are  low  ridges  in  the  N. 
E.  parallel  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  marshes 
in  the  S.  W.  The  soil  is  mostly  very  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1855  were  321,77*9  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  498,659  of  wheat,  456,231  of 
oats,  99,391  of  rye,  392,684  of  barley,  289,031 
of  potatoes,  28,995  lbs.  of  hops,  3,949,608  of  but- 
ter, 2,819,459  of  cheese,  and  98,575  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  48  grist  mills,  101  saw  mills,  10  fur- 
naces, 19  tanneries,  373  school  houses,  4  news- 
paper offices,  and  127  churches.  Iron  ore.  lead, 
and  copper  are  found  in  the  county.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1858,  $13,047,672.  Capital, 
Watertown.  II.  A  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained 
by  Mahoning  and  Red  Bank  creeks ;  area,  950 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  13,518.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  Iron  ore  and  anthracite  coal  are  abun- 
dant. The  productions  in  1850  were  53,877 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  76,999  of  wheat,  145,828 
of  oats,  9,116  tons  of  hay,  and  147,316  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  76  saw  mills,  18  grist  mills, 
3  iron  founderies,  37  timber  yards,  2  newspaper 
offices,  18  churches,  and  2,837  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Brookville.  III.  A  N. 
E.  co.  of  Va.,  separated  from  Md.  by  the  Poto- 
mac river,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Opequan  creek, 
and  intersected  by  the  Shenandoah ;  area,  260 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,357,  of  whom  4,341 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  fer- 
tile soil  resting  on  a  bed  of  limestone.  The 
Blue  Ridge  lies  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  the  county. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  287,395  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  472,008  of  wheat,  5,558  tons 
of  hay,  and  130,198  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
23  grist  mills,  7  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
20  churches,  and  1,000  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic schools.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Winchester  and  Potomac  railroads  pass  through 
the  county.  Capital,  Charlestown.  IV.  An  E. 
co.  of  Ga.,  intersected  by  Ogeechee  river  and 
Brier  creek;  area,  634  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852, 
9,279,  of  whom  6,084  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
level  surface,  and  contains  buhrstone,  agates, 
chalcedony,  and  carnelian.  The  soil  was  origi- 
nally fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
354,836  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  61,841  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  10,441  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  20  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  15  churches, 
and  196  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
of  land  in  1856,  $1,522,892.  The  central  rail- 
road passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Louis- 
ville. V.  A  N".  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  Ga. 
and  Appalachee  bay,  and  bounded  E.  by  the 
Ocilla  river;  area,  702  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
7,718,  of  whom  4,938  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.     The  produc- 


tions in  1850  were  275,477  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  74,283  of  sweet  potatoes,  116  hhds.  of 
sugar,  and  56,205  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  2 
grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  15  churches,  and  172 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Mon- 
ticello.  VI.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  drained  by 
Black  Warrior  and  Cahawba  rivers ;  area,  1,040 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,989,  of  whom  2,267 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  fertile 
soil.  Coal,  iron,  and  timber  are  abundant.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  342,743  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  45,022  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  2,451 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18  churches,  and 
350  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
Elyton.  VII.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  separated 
from  La.  by  the  Mississippi  river  ;  area,  630  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  13,193,  of  whom  10,493  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  E.  part  is 
occupied  by  pine  woods.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  417,745  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  14,- 
035  of  oats,  77,129  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  16,- 
193  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2  newspaper 
offices,  14  churches,  and  181  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Fayette.  VIII.  AS.  E. 
parish  of  La.,  extending  from  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  to  Barataria  bay,  and  crossed  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  area,  384  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1855, 14,152, 
of  whom  4,107  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level 
and  partly  occupied  by  marshes  and  lakes.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1855  were 
23,400  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  7,495  bbls.  of 
molasses,  and  3,347  hhds.  of  sugar.  Value  of 
real  estate,  $7,679,502.  Capital,  Lafayette. 
IX.  An  E.  co.  of  Tex.,  separated  from  La.  by 
Sabine  river,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Neches,  and 
S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  1,481  sq. m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  1,816,  of  whom  351  were  slaves. 
The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  vast  savannas, 
which  pasture  large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  16.545  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  9,758  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
18,900  lbs.  of  rice.  Stock  raising  is  the  prin- 
cipal employment  of  the  population.  Capital, 
Beaumont.  X.  A  central  co.  of  Ark.,  traversed 
by  Arkansas  river,  which  is  here  navigable 
by  steamboats;  area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1854,  6,879,  of  whom  3,334  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1854  were  244,263  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  879  of  wheat,  3,400  of  oats,  and  12,130 
bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Pine  Bluff.  XL  An 
E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  N".  W.  by  Holston 
river  and  drained  by  the  French  Broad  ;  area, 
356  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,204,  of  whom  1,628 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  and  well  wooded 
surface,  and  contains  iron  ore.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Tlie  productions  in  1850  were  659,187 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  192,469  of  oats,  40,426  of 
wheat,  and  101.632  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
50  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  22  churches,  and 
3,000  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  E. 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad  passes  through 
the  county.  Capital,  Dandridge.  XII.  A  N. 
co.  of  Ky.,  separated  from  Ind.  by  the  Ohio 
river;  area,  330  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,59,829, 
of  whom  10,911  were  slaves.     The  surface  is 
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highly  diversified  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  9S3.429  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  92,809  of  wheat,  128,522  of  oats,  and 
120  tons  of  hemp.  There  were  17  churches, 
and  2,7S9  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap- 
ital, Louisville.  XIII.  An  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  sepa- 
rated from  Ya.  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  396  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  29,132.  The  surface  is  un- 
even, the  soil  extremely  rich,  and  coal  abundant. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  582,844  bushels 
of  Indian  corn.  411,905  of  wheat,  369,240  of 
oats,  and  15,495  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6 
newspaper  offices,  67  churches,  and  2,645  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  and  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  rail- 
roads pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Steuben- 
ville. XIV.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  separated  from 
Ky.  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  362  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  23,916.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  a 
rich  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  549,471 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  58,659  of  wheat,  9S,664 
of  oats,  and  8,944  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4 
newspaper  offices,  79  churches,  and  4.679  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Madison  and  In- 
dianapolis railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Madison.  XV.  A  S.  co.  of  111.,  drained 
by  the  head  streams  of  Big  Muddy  river ;  area, 
576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  10.258.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber, 
and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1S50  were  302,944  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  38,707  of  oats,  3,965  of  wheat,  73,443  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  14,027  of  wool.  There  were  14 
grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  21  churches,  and  2,274 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Mount 
Vernon.  XVI.  An  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated 
from  111.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained 
by  Big  river ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S56, 
8,507,  of  whom  452  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  of  various  qualities. 
Rich  mines  of  lead  are  worked,  and  copper  and 
cobalt  are  also  found.  The  productions  in  1850 
were2S9,116  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  17,322  of 
wheat,  35,441  of  oats,  and  751  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  9  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  5  churches, 
and  281  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
St.  Louis  aud  Iron  Mountain  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  Capital,  Hillsborough. 
XVII.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  Skunk 
river  and  Big  Cedar  creek ;  area,  380  sq.  in. ; 
pop.  in  1859,  14,478.  The  surface  is  occupied 
by  rich  rolling  prairies  and  forests  of  oak,  ash, 
hickory,  maple,  &c.  The  productions  in  1859 
were  515,679  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  22,618  of 
wheat,  4,113  of  oats,  13,672  of  potatoes,  21,810 
tons  of  hay.  242,042  lbs.  of  butter,  30,537  of 
wool,  and  6.692  galls,  of  molasses.  Capital, 
Fairfield.  XVIII.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  drained 
by  Rock,  Crawfish,  and  Bark  rivers,  and  by 
Koshkonong  lake,  an  expansion  of  Rock  river ; 
area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  26.869.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  and  is 
well  timbered,  particularly  in  the  E.  part.  The 
soil  is  good,  the  valley  of  Rock  river  being  of 
remarkable  fertility.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  81,079  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  182,545  of 


wheat.  117,894  of  oats,  60,922  of  potatoes,  14,- 
296  tons  of  hay,  and  190,820  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  6  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  2  newspa- 
per offices,  18  churches,  and  3,111  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Capital,  Jefferson.  XIX. 
A  W.  co.  of  Washington  territory,  bounded  E. 
by  Puget  sound  and  X.  by  the  strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuoa :  area,  about  2.400  sq.  m.  The  W.  part  is 
mountainous,  Mt.  Olympus  lying  on  the  bound- 
ary line ;  the  E.  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  island 
formed  by  Puget  sound  and  Hood's  canal,  and 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  inlets.  Capital, 
Port  Townsend. 

JEFFERSOX,  Thomas,  3d  president  of  the 
United  States,  born  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  co., 
Ya.,  April  2,  1743.  died  at  Monticello,  July  4, 
1826.  His  father  was  Col.  Peter  Jefferson,  a 
planter  of  great  force  of  character  and  high  po- 
sition ;  his  mother,  Jane  Randolph,  daughter  of 
Isham  Randolph  of  Dungeoness  in  Goochland. 
At  5  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  an  English 
school,  and  at  9  commenced  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  under  Mr.  Douglass,  a  Scot- 
tish clergyman.  Upon  his  father's  death  in 
1757,  he  was  sent  to  the  classical  school  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years,  passing  thence  at  the  age  of  17  to  the 
college  of  William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg. 
It  was  on  his  way  thither,  in  the  spring  of 
1760,  that  he  met  at  the  house  of  Col.  Dan- 
dridge,  in  Hanover,  a  bankrupt  merchant  whose 
"passion  was  fiddling,  dancing,  and  pleasantry.'' 
Thus  commenced  the  acquaintance  between 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  were 
to  afford  each  other  such  efficient  aid  in  the 
great  struggle  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of 
burgesses.  The  young  man  soon  became  popu- 
lar with  his  companions  and  the  college  pro- 
fessors, from  the  courtesy  and  cordiality  of  his 
manners.  He  is  described  at  this  time  as  ar- 
dent and  impulsive  in  demeanor,  with  a  tall, 
thin,  and  angular  person,  ruddy  complexion, 
red  hair,  and  bright  gray  eyes  flecked  with 
hazel.  Among  the  friends  whom  he  made  were 
Francis  Fauquier,  the  popular  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  l)r.  William  Small,  the  learned  and 
virtuous  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 
lege. To  these  was  afterward  added  George 
Wythe,  an  eminent  counsellor,  and  the  4  per- 
sons made  a  partie  quarree,  we  are  told,  at  the 
governor's  table.  The  society  of  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  mind  and  opinions  of  the  youth.  His 
subsequent  scepticism  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  his  intimate  association  with 
the  accomplished  free-thinker  Fauquier.  He 
was  equally  welcome  elsewhere  in  the  polite 
circles  of  Williamsburg,  then  noted  for  its  bril- 
liant society ;  and  his  early  letters  describe  in 
entertaining  terms  a  love  disappointment  with 
one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  place.  These 
pursuits  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his  mind 
from  study.  He  was  far  from  idle.  For  a  por- 
tion of  the  time,  at  least,  he  studied  not  less 
than  15  hours  a  day,  his  only  relaxation  being  a 
quiet  walk  at  twilight.     The  fondness  which  he 
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acquired  at  this  period  for  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Italian  classics  dang  to  him  throughout 
life.  He  read  few  volumes  of  poetry  or  fiction ; 
hut  Macpherson's  Ossian,  then  recently  pub- 
lished, became  a  great  favorite  with  him.  His 
admiration  for  the  "rude  hard  of  the  north" 
led  him  to  send  to  Europe  for  a  Gaelic  grammar 
and  dictionary,  that  he  might  read  in  the  ori- 
ginal the  works  of  "  the  greatest  poet  that  had 
ever  existed."  As  late  as  1782  he  and  the  mar- 
quis de  Chastellux,  with  a  punch  bowl  between 
them  at  Monticello,  contended  which  should 
repeat  to  the  other  his  favorite  passages.  He 
continued  two  years  at  college,  and  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  George 
Wythe.  In  May,  17G5,  while  still  a  student,  he 
was  present  in  the  house  of  burgesses  when 
Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  celebrated  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  stamp  act,  the  debate  upon 
which  lie  declares  to  have  been  "  most  bloody." 
In  17G7,  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  and 
instructor  Mr.  "U'ythe,  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court.  He 
attended  also  the  county  courts  of  his  district. 
The  extent  of  his  legal  attainments  at  this  time 
has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  and  an  infrequent 
speaker.  His  subsequent  career,  however,  as  a 
legislator  and  reviser,  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
broad  and  firm  foundation,  early  laid,  in  the 
theory  and  spirit  of  the  science.  His  success  was 
gratifying.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his 
practice  he  was  employed  in  about  200  suits,  his 
fees  amounting  to  at  least  £600,  at  a  time  when 
fees  were  very  moderate.  The  record  of  the 
two  succeeding  years  shows  a  regular  increase, 
and  in  1771  his  rank  at  the  bar  is  sufficiently 
established  by  the  fact  that  Robert  Carter 
Nicholas,  an  eminent  lawyer,  intrusted  to  him 
all  of  his  unfinished  business. — But  the  courts 
were  not  to  monopolize  his  talents.  He  was 
soon  called  upon  to  enter  the  public  service; 
and  on  the  political  arena  he  continued  with 
intervals  for  about  40  years.  In  1769,  at  the 
age  of  26,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his 
county  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  The  period 
was  a  critical  one.  Henry's  grand  oratory  4 
years  before  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  the  nature  of  the  crisis  in  public  affairs  ;  and 
though  the  stamp  act  had  been  repealed  in  the 
succeeding  year,  the  general  agitation  had  not 
subsided.  In  1767  the  act  imposing  duties  upon 
tea,  glass,  paper,  and  other  articles  imported 
into  the  colonies,  had  excited  renewed  opposi- 
tion, and  this  spirit  grew  every  day  more  deter- 
mined. Fauquier  had  been  succeeded  by  Lord 
Botetourt,  and  the  assembly  of  1769  was  the 
first  which  he  had  summoned.  Jefferson  draft- 
ed the  resolutions  to  be  used  as  heads  in  fram- 
ing a  reply  to  the  governor's  address  ;  and  the 
house  then  proceeded  to  pass  other  resolutions 
in  (  pposition  to  taxation  without  representation 
in  parliament,  to  the  transportation  over  seas  of 
persons  accused  in  the  colonies,  and  to  other 
wrongs  and  grievances,     This  action  of  the  bur- 


gesses occasioned  their  dissolution  by  Lord  Bote- 
tourt ;  but  the  members,  meeting  in  the  "  Apollo 
room"  of  the  Raleigh  tavern,  opposed  to  the 
dissolution  a  non-importation  agreement  which 
was  signed  by  all  preseut,  including  Jefferson. 
At  this  his  first  session  he  introduced  a  bill  em- 
powering the  owners  of  slaves  to  manumit  them 
if  they  thought  proper.     The  bill  was  however 
defeated,  and  its  policy  not  fully  embraced  until 
1782.     Jefferson  returned  to  his  practice,  and  in 
the  following  year  removed  from  Shadwell  to  a 
new  residence  but  partially  finished,  which  af- 
terwai'd  became  famous  as  "Monticello."     On 
Jan.  1,  1772,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Martha 
Skelton,  widow  of  BathurstSkelton,  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  "Wayles,  an  influential  lawyer  of 
Charles  City.  This  lady,  then  23  years  of  age.  and 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the 
grace  of  her  manners,  brought  him  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune.    She  had  inherited  135  slaves 
and  40,000  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  the  whole 
being  about  equal,  we  are  informed,  to  Jeffer- 
son's own  patrimony.    The  two  combined  form- 
ed an  ample  estate,   and  Jefferson's  practice 
added  largely  to  his  income.     He  continued  to 
labor  at  his  profession,  and  to  represent  his 
county  in  the  house,  the  country  remaining  dor- 
mant in  political  affairs  until  the  spring  of  1773. 
At  this  session  the  house  of  burgesses  appointed 
the  celebrated  "  committee  of  correspondence 
and  inquiry  for  the  dissemination  of  intelligence 
between  the  colonies."     Massachusetts  had  al- 
ready appointed  a  similar  body  to  correspond 
with  the  counties  and  townships  of  that  colony ; 
but  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  Virginia  com- 
mittee was  the  first  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
communicating  with  the  provinces  generally. 
This  powerful  political  engine  was  devised  by 
Patrick  Henry,  the  two  Lees,  Dabney  Carr,  and 
Jefferson,  at  a  private  meeting  in  the  Raleigh 
tavern.     There  is  some  ground  to  suppose  that 
Jefferson  conceived  the  plan,  from  the  fact  that 
his  associates,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  powers  as 
a  speaker,  and  their  own  distinction,  appointed 
him  to  move  the  resolutions  in  the  house.     He 
however  declined  in  favour  of  his  young  broth- 
er-in-law, Carr.     The  resolutions  were  passed, 
and  Jefferson  was  placed  upon  the  committee. 
Lord  Dunmore,  who  had  succeeded  the  amiable 
Botetourt  in  the  preceding  year,  immediately 
dissolved  the  body  ;  but  they  were  unanimously 
reelected  by  the  people,  and  resumed  their  seats 
in  the  spring  of  1774.     Jefferson  was  at  his 
post,  and  assumed  his  place  among  the  leading 
men.     An  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  tem- 
per of  the  body  soon  occurred.     News  arrived 
of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill,  closing 
Boston  harbor  on  June  1,  as  a  punishment  for 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the  preceding  De- 
cember.     Jefferson  and  a  few  associates  met 
privately  in  the  council  chamber,  and  drafted  a 
resolution  proposing  that  June  1  should  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  colony  as  "  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, humiliation,  and  prayer."     The  burgesses 
promptly  passed  the  resolution ;    the  governor 
as  promptly  dissolved  them  ;  and  they  "retired 
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to  the  Apollo  as  before."  The  result  of  the 
meeting  exhibited  the  advance  in  public  opinion. 
The  counties  were  recommended  to  elect  dep- 
uties to  assemble  in  convention  on  Aug.  1,  and 
the  committee  of  correspondence  was  directed 
to  propose  to  all  the  colonies  a  "general  con- 
gress" to  meet  annually  and  consult  upon  the 
public  welfare.  June  1  was  observed  through- 
out the  colony,  the  people  attending  church  in 
mourning,  and  listening  to  patriotic  sermons. 
The  deputies  were  also  elected  for  the  conven- 
tion in  August,  and  Jefferson  was  chosen  from 
his  county,  but  was  taken  sick  just  before  the 
assembling  of  the  body,  and  could  not  attend, 
lie  had  however  drawn  up  a  paper  to  serve  for 
instructions  to  the  delegates  who  were  to  be 
appointed  to  the  congress,  and  this  he  sent  to 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  document  was  afterward  ordered 
by  the  burgesses  to  be  printed  under  the  title 
of  "A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America,"  and,  as  Jefferson  believed,  pro- 
cured the  enrolment  of  his  name  on  a  bill  for 
treason  brought  into  parliament.  It  was  a  bold, 
elaborate,  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  right 
of  the  colonies  to  resist  taxation,  and  con- 
tained tlje  germ  of  the  subsequent  declaration 
of  independence.  It  is  worthy,  from  this  fact, 
of  some  attention.  The  king  must  be  informed, 
it  declares,  that  the  colonies  demand  rights  in- 
stead of  asking  favors.  The  monarch  is  "no 
more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people,"  and 
government  was  "  erected  for  their  use,  and 
consequently  subject  to  their  superintendence." 
The  Americaus  had  "departed  from  a  soil  in 
which  chance,  not  choice,  had  placed  them," 
and  had  established  new  societies  "  at  the  ex- 
pense of  individuals  aud  not  of  the  British  pub- 
lic." In  spite  of  this,  the  country  had  been 
partitioned  out  to  worthless  favorites,  and  bur- 
dened with  oppressions  by  a  tyrannical  parlia- 
ment which  had  no  color  of  right  to  impose 
taxes  upon  them.  In  relation  to  the  act  for 
transporting  accused  persons  to  England,  the 
writer  exclaims:  "The  cowards  wlto  would 
Buffer  a  countryman  to  be  torn  from  the  bowels 
of  their  society,  in  order  to  be  thus  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  parliamentary  tyranny,  would  merit 
that  everlasting  infamy  now  fixed  on  the  au- 
thors of  the  act."  Against  this  and  all  other 
acts  of  oppression  "  we  do,  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  British  America,  enter  this  our 
solemn  and  determined  protest.  .  .  .  They 
know  and  will  therefore  say  that  kings  are  the 
servants,  not  the  proprietors  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the 
art  of  being  honest.  .  .  .  This,  sire,  is  the  ad- 
vice of  j'our  great  American  council,  on  the 
observance  of  which  may  perhaps  depend  your 
felicity  and  future  fame,  and  the  preservation 
of  that  harmony  which  alone  can  continue  both 
to  Great  Britain  and  America  the  reciprocal 
advantages  of  their  connection.  .  .  .  The  God 
who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
time ;  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy  but  can- 
not disjoin  them.    This,  sire,  is  our  last,  our 


determined  resolution."  The  paper  was  offer- 
ed, but  did  not  pass  the  house,  being  regarded 
as  too  much  in  advance  of  public  sentiment. 
That  the  action  of  the  burgesses  was  prudent, 
Jefferson  himself  afterward  acknowledged.  He 
says  that  in  the  great  army  of  patriots  it  was 
difficult  '"to  keep  front  and  rear  together." 
"Tamer  sentiments  were  preferred,"  he  adds, 
"  and  I  believe  wisely  preferred."  Of  this  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  people  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  resistance  by  force,  aud  even  the  leaders  were 
convinced  of  the  possibility  of  renewing  the  old 
amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain.  Such  a 
restoration  of  good  feeling  was  warmly  hoped 
for  by  the  planters  generally.  They  were  men 
of  wealth  and  ease,  members  of  the  English  es- 
tablishment, with  a  multitude  of  ties  of  blood 
and  feeling  drawing  them  toward  the  mother 
country.  They  cheerfully  acknowledged  their 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  had  parliament  re- 
linquished the  attempt  to  legislate  upon  Ameri- 
can affairs,  the  rupture  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  not  then  have  taken  place.  A 
"  redress  of  grievances"  was  all  that  the  fore- 
most leaders  aimed  at  thus  early.  The  tone  of 
the  appeal  for  redress  was  the  point  at  issue. 
The  majority  advocated  respectful  petitions, 
protests,  and  memorials,  to  king,  parliament, 
and  people.  The  minorityapproved  of  a  bold- 
er form  of  address — of  demanding  as  a  riirht 
what  had  so  long  been  asked  as  a  favor.  The 
majority  slowly  came  to  the  minority.  "Front 
and  rear"  were  kept  together  by  the  moderation 
of  the  other  great  leaders,  Pendleton,  Nicholas, 
Peyton  Randolph,  and  the  rest;  thus  the  col- 
umn of  resistance  advanced  regularly,  without 
break  in  the  ranks.  The  "Summary  View" 
was  printed  in  England  as  \vell  as  in  Virginia, 
and  extensively  made  use  of  by  opposition 
speakers  in  parliament.  Thus  the  paper  was 
not  without  direct  influence  on  the  general  as- 
pect of  affairs.  It  was  the  outspoken  protest  of 
a  man  of  America,  if  not  of  any  legislative  body ; 
its  cogent  reasoning  was  supported  and  oppos- 
ed, and  visited  with  mingled  denunciation  and 
applause.  Its  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Jefferson  was  marked.  It  placed  him  before  the 
public  as  a  courageous  and  uncompromising  ad- 
vocate of  constitutional  freedom,  and  above  all 
as  a  most  accomplished  and  eloquent  writer. 
The  effect  of  this  latter  reputation  will  soon  be 
seen.  The  convention  renewed  the  non-im- 
portation agreement,  and  after  appointing  dele- 
gates to  the  general  congress  in  Philadelphia 
adjourned.  The  congress  nut,  but  adjourned 
without  decisive  action.  The  day  of  respectful 
protests  and  humble  memorials  bad  not  yet  pass- 
ed away.  With  the  spring  of  1775.  however, 
many  circumstances  indicated  the  approaching 
conflict.  The  second  Virginia  convention  met 
in  March  at  St.  John's  church  in  Richmond. 
John  Walker  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  dele- 
gates from  Albemarle  county.  The  great  inci- 
dent of  this  convention  was  the  speech  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  upon  arming  and  embodying  the 
militia.     The  measure  was  opposed  by  many  of 
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the  members,  but  Henry's  passionate  exclama- 
tion :  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death !  " 
still  rang  in  every  ear,  and  his  proposition  was 
triumphantly  passed.  Jefferson  fully  approved 
it,  and  was  placed  upon  the  committee  to  report 
a  plan  of  defence,  which  was  soon  drawn  up. 
The  convention  then  proceeded  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  congress,  and  Jefferson  was  chosen  as 
the  alternate  of  Peyton  Randolph,  who  might 
be  retained  by  his  office  of  president  of  the  house 
in  Virginia.  This  became  the  case  when  Dun- 
more  summoned  the  burgesses  to  meet  on  June 
1.  Jefferson  was  present,  and  at  the  request  of 
his  associates  drew  up  before  leaving  Williams- 
burg the  reply  of  the  Virginia  assembly  to  Lord 
North's  "conciliatory  proposition."  This  bold 
and  forcible  paper  he  carried  with  him  to  Phila- 
delphia soon  afterward. — Great  events  of  recent 
occurrence  made  the  action  of  this  congress  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  the  utmost 
importance.  The  royal  governors  had  in  April 
by  a  concerted  movement  removed  the  powder 
of  the  colonies  from  the  public  magazines.  The 
result  in  Virginia  was  the  march  of  Patrick 
Henry  upon  "Williamsburg  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force,  which  compelled  the  restitution  of 
the  stores ;  in  Massachusetts,  the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington, Concord,  and  Bunker  hill.  Eight  days 
before  the  arrival  of  Jefferson,  Washington  had 
been  appointed  by  congress  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  colonies.  America  was  thus 
in  open  resistance  against  the  crown.  Such  was 
the  moment  when  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  con- 
gress. His  arrival  Avas  anxiously  expected,  as 
he  was  known  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  reply  of 
Virginia  to  Lord  North's  proposal.  The  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  great  province  of  the  South 
was  a  subject  of  intense  interest ;  and  when  the 
reply  was  delivered  to  congress,  it  met  with 
the  warmest  approbation.  As  the  author  of  the 
paper,  and  of  the  "  Summary  View"  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  Jefferson  took  his  position  among 
the  leaders  of  the  body.  He  had  "  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  masterly  pen,"  says  John  Adams,  and 
"  writings  of  his  were  handed  about,  remark- 
able for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  expression."  He 
was  silent  upon  the  floor,  but  in  committee  was 
so  "prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and  decisive,"  says 
the  same  authority,  that  he  won  the  cordial  re- 
gard as  well  as  respect  of  his  associates.  He  was 
at  once  placed  upon  the  committee  to  draw  up 
the  declaration  of  the  cause  of  taking  up  arms, 
and  aided  John  Dickinson  in  drafting  the  paper, 
of  which  congress  approved.  The  body  then 
proceeded  to  act  upon  Lord  North's  proposi- 
tion; and  Jefferson,  as  author  of  the  answer  of 
Virginia,  was  requested  by  the  committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  prepare  it.  He 
did  so,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  former  pa- 
per. Congress  adopted  it,  and  then  adjourned ; 
and  Jefferson  returned  to  Virginia  with  a  repu- 
tation extended  and  increased.  In  the  autumn 
he  again  repaired  to  congress,  and  in  November 
the  news  arrived  of  the  rejection  of  the  last  pe- 
tition. This  should  have  been  the  turning  point 
of  the  struggle,  for  it  really  closed  the  door 


upon  all  hope  of  avoiding  formal  hostilities  and 
an  open  war.     It  had  indeed  appeared  illogical 
and  absurd  to  be  in  arms  against  the  mother 
country  and  yet  look  forward  to  a  renewal  of 
the  old  connection.     But  the  people  generally, 
and  even  the  most  resolute  leaders,  were  loth 
to  burst  asunder  the  familiar  tie.     No  election 
was  now  left ;  and  yet  congress  and  the  legis- 
latures of  5  colonies  hesitated.     Not  to  decide 
at  once,  and  definitively,  upon  independence, 
would  encourage  the  enemy  and  all  who  wa- 
vered, discouraging  equally  the  hearts  of  the 
patriots,  but  the  decision  was  none  the  less  se- 
rious.  Finally  the  country  spoke — North  Caro- 
lina in  April,  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  in  May. 
On  May  15,  Virginia  instructed  her  delegates 
to  propose  a  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  colonies;    and  congress  now  solemnly 
approached  that  great  event.     Early  in  June  a 
committee  to  draw  up  the  declaration  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Jefferson  for  its  chairman.     He 
was  "unanimously  pressed   to  undertake  the 
draft"  by  his  associates  of  the  committee,  and 
did  so,  Franklin  and  Adams  only  making  two 
or  three  verbal  alterations  in  it.     It  was  laid 
before  congress  on  June  28.     On  July  2  the 
resolution  to  declare  the  colonies  independent, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  in  accordance  with  the  Virginia  instruc- 
tions, passed  the  body,  and  the  draft  of  the  de- 
claration was  taken  up.     The  debate  upon  the 
paper,  as  to  its  tone,  its  statements,  and  the 
propriety  of  adopting  at  that  time  a  measure  so 
extreme,  lasted  for  nearly  three  days,  and  was 
very  hot.   It  was  so  powerfully  opposed  by  some 
of  the  members,  that  Jefferson  compared  the 
opposition  to  "  the  ceaseless  action  of  gravity, 
weighing  upon  us  by  night  and  by  day."     Its 
supporters,  however,  were  the  leading  minds, 
and  urged  its  adoption  with  masterly  eloquence 
and  ability.     John  Adams,  Jefferson  declares, 
was  "the  colossus  in  that  debate,"  and  "fought 
fearlessly  for  every  word  of  it."     The   bond 
which  was  formed  between  the  two  great  men 
on  this  occasion  seems  never  to  have  been  com- 
pletely severed.      On  July  4  the  declaration 
with  the  amendments  was  agreed  to ;  and  thus 
commenced  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America.     Of  the  declaration  as  a  state  paper 
or  a  literary  composition  it  is  not  necessary 
particularly  to  speak.     As  the  great  American 
charter  of  human  freedom  it  has  sunk  into  and 
become  a  portion  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
three  generations  of  the  people.     It  is  read  with 
equal  admiration  by  the  learned  and  the  unletter- 
ed; by  the  accomplished  scholar  and  the  igno- 
rant artisan,  if  any  one  can  be  considered  ignorant 
who  has  had  the  benefit  of  its  teachings.     As 
an  indictment  against  the  crown,  it  was  concise, 
comprehensive,  and  couched  in  terms  of  dignity 
such  as  became  a  great  people  setting  forth  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  went  to  war.     Tho 
paper  has  justly  secured  a  renown  more  ex- 
tended perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  state 
paper  in  existence,  and  will  remain  the  monu- 
mental  glory   of   its  author.     Two   questions 
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have  however  arisen  as  to  its  originality  :  the 
first  a  general  one  upon  the  substance  of  the 
document;  the  second  in  regard  to  its  phrase- 
ology, in  connection  with  the  alleged  Mecklen- 
burg declaration  of  May,  1775.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Jefferson  made  use  of  some  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  newspapers,  conversation, 
and  by  public  speakers  at  the  time ;  and  that 
his  study  of  the  great  English  writers  upon  con- 
stitutional freedom  was  of  service  to  him.  But 
an  impartial  criticism  will  not  base  upon  the 
fact  a  charge  of  want  of  originality.  It  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
writer  that  he  thus  collected  and  embodied  the 
conclusions  upon  government  of  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  age  in  Europe  and  America,  re- 
jecting what  was  false,  and  combining  his  ma- 
terial into  a  production  of  so  much  eloquence 
and  dignity.  The  "  Summary  View"  of  1774 
will  however  be  found  to  contain  the  complete 
germ  of  the  "Declaration ;"  and  as  the  original- 
ity of  the  former  has  not  been  impeached,  the 
merit  of  the  latter  is  in  every  fair  sense  due  to 
Jefferson.  The  second  charge,  that  he  made 
use  of  the  alleged  Mecklenburg  paper,  has  ex- 
cited volumes  of  controversy.  Jefferson  dis- 
tinctly denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  it  at  the 
time,  and  John  Adams  declared  that  he  had  not 
himself  met  with  it.  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
support  the  charge  without  fixing  upon  Jeffer- 
son an  accusation  of  deliberate  falsehood.  The 
probability  of  this,  his  general  character  must 
determine.  Many  of  the  most  learned  investi- 
gators of  our  history,  however,  declare  that  no 
such  document  as  the  Mecklenburg  declaration 
then  existed.  "We  shall  not  discuss  this  vexed 
historical  question;  and  only  add  that  the  pla- 
giarism, if  made,  embraced,  as  both  sides  ad- 
mit, but  two  or  three  phrases,  which  still  leaves 
to  Jefferson  all  the  rest.  When  congress  thus 
authoritatively  announced  that  America  was 
free  and  independent,  it  is  scarcely  a  figure  of 
speech  to  say  that  the  old  world  had  passed 
away,  and  that  the  new  was  born.  It  might 
be  strangled  in  the  cradle,  but  it  had  at  least 
entered  upon  life ;  and  the  appearance  of  no 
long  hoped-for  heir  of  royalty  ever  occasioned 
such  general  rejoicing.  It  was  received  by  the 
patriots  throughout  the  land  with  a  feeling 
which  partook  of  enthusiasm.  They  regarded 
it  as  the  noble  performance  of  an  act  which 
had  become  inevitable  ;  and  the  paper  itself  as 
the  complete  vindication  of  America  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world. 
When  it  was  read  by  the  magistrates  and  oth- 
er functionaries,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  whole  nation,  it  was  greeted  with  shouts, 
bonfires,  and  processions.  It  was  read  to  the 
troops,  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  to  the  con- 
gregations in  churches  by  ministers  from  the 
pulpit.  The  tory  element  of  the  country  was 
completely  silenced,  and  the  inhabitants  every- 
where, as  the  signers  had  done,  pledged  to  it 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  hon- 
or.— Jefferson  was  rechosen  a  delegate  to  con- 
gress, but  resigned  the  appointment.    "The  la- 


boring oar,"  he  wrote,  was  at  home  in  Virginia. 
His  aim  now  was  to  carry  out  radical  changes 
in  the  laws  of  his  native  state.  The  new  era 
could  not  commence  there  until  fundamental 
reforms  had  taken  place,  and  the  practicability 
of  such  reforms  had  long  engaged  his  attention. 
The  first  movement  in  the  proposed  direction 
had  been  the  formation  by  the  convention  of  a 
constitution  for  the  commonwealth.  Just  be- 
fore the  composition  of  the  declaration,  Jeffer- 
son had  drawn  up  a  preamble  and  outline  sketch 
of  the  proposed  instrument,  and  sent  it  to  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  president  of  the  convention 
then  sitting.  George  Mason  had  however  fram- 
ed a  constitution  upon  which  the  final  vote  was 
about  to  be  taken.  Jefferson's  draft  was  not 
proposed,  but  Ins  preamble  was  "tacked  to  the 
work"  of  Mason.  The  great  reforms  in  the 
organic  laws  were  still  unattained,  however,  and 
to  these  Jefferson  ardently  addressed  himself. 
He  was  elected  to  represent  his  county,  and  de- 
clining the  appointment  by  congress  to  become 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  now 
important  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance 
with  France,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia 
house  in  Oct.  1776.  He  commenced  at  once 
by  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  bills  for  cutting 
off  entails,  and  for  a  general  revision  of  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth.  A  committee  of  revision 
was  appointed,  and  Jefferson  placed  at  the  head 
of  it,  with  Edmund  Pendleton  and  other  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  for  colleagues.  The  work 
employed  the  committee  for  2£  years,  and  Avas 
arduous  in  the  extreme.  To  Jefferson  were  al- 
lotted the  common  law  and  statutes  to  the  4th 
of  James  I. ;  and  he  applied  himself  with  zeal 
to  the  revision.  To  the  more  important  bills 
which  he  brought  in,  the  opposition  was  resolute 
and  bitter.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  may 
be  found  in  a  few  sentences  of  his  memoir.  "  I 
considered  four  of  these  bills,"  he  says,  "passed 
or  reported,  as  forn.ing  a  system  by  which 
every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or 
future  aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  repeal  of  the  laws 
of  entail  would  prevent  the  accumulation  and 
perpetuation  of  wealth  in  select  families.  .  .  . 
The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  equal  parti- 
tion of  inheritances,  removed  the  feudal  and  un- 
natural distinctions,  which  made  one  member 
of  every  family  rich  and  all  the  rest  poor.  .  .  . 
The  restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  re- 
lieved the  people  from  taxation  for  the  support 
of  a  religion  not  theirs,  for  the  establishment 
was  truly  the  religion  of  the  rich."  The  latter 
reference  is  to  the  bill  "  for  establishing  religious 
freedom."  On  the  adoption  of  this,  and  the  pro- 
position to  cut  off  entails  and  abolish  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  took  place  the  determined 
stand  which  has  been  mentioned.  From  the 
peculiar  character  of  Virginia  society  at  the  pe- 
riod, no  measures  could  have  been  more  revolu- 
tionary. They  proposed  nothing  less  than  an 
overthrow  of  the  very  foundations  of  the  old  so- 
cial edifice.  The  dominant  class  was  essentially 
aristocratic,  and  almost  universally  attached  to 
the  establishment.     The  reforms  suggested  by 
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Jefferson  thus  struck  at  their  most  cherished 
sentiments  and  convictions,  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion.    The  law  of  primogeniture,  as  the  corner- 
stone of  a  time-honored  system  derived  from 
their  English  forefathers,  represented  their  de- 
liberate views  of  social  order.     The  establish- 
ment was  dear  to  them  as  the  church  of  their 
ancestors  for  many  generations,  and  as  the  bul- 
wark of  Protestant  Christianity  against  heresy 
and  superstition.     The  contest  was  prolonged 
for  years,  and  enlisted  all  the  ability  of  the 
commonwealth.     The  advocates  and  opponents 
of  the  measures  fought  with  the  desperation 
of  men  who  were  contending  tor  the  dearest 
prizes  of  existence.     It  was  the  old  world  strug- 
gling mortally  with  the  new.      The  new  con- 
quered.    The  bills  all  finally  passed,  and  the 
reorganization  Av*as  complete.     The  property  of 
every  man  became  subject  to  the  payment  of 
his  debts  ;    the  children  of  the  same  parents 
shared  equally  the  patrimony  ;  and  the  various 
denominations  were  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  in  the  exercise  of   their  reli- 
gious convictions.     Jefferson  was  justly  proud 
of  his  work.     'When  he  drew  up  the  epitaph  to 
he  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  he  added  to  the 
words.  '•  author  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence,'1 those  others,  "and  of  the  statute  of 
Virginia  for  religious  freedom."     It  is  notice- 
able that  the  confiscation  of  the  glebe  lands  was 
not  a  portion  of  bis  policy.     It  was  reserved  for 
the  opponents  of  the  Episcopal  church  to  secure 
the  passage  of  that  law  in  1802,  by  an  unyield- 
ing and  bitter  enmity  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.     In  addition  to  these  radical  meas- 
ures, Jefferson  was  the  author  of  others  of  im- 
portance, for  the   establishment  of  courts  of 
law,  and  a  complete  system  of  elementary  and 
collegiate  education.     He  continued   to   sit  in 
the  house  in  1777  and  1778.     In  the  former 
year  he  strongly  opposed  the  alleged  scheme  for 
appointing  Patrick  Henry  dictator — the  occa- 
sion on  which  Gary  of  Ampthill  sent  Henry 
word  that  if  he  was  appointed  he  should  find  a 
"dagger  in  his  heart  before  the  sunset  of  that 
day.1'     In  the  latter  year  he  proposed  and  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  a  bill  forbidding  the  future 
importation  of  slaves. — In  the  spring  of  1779 
he  was  busily  employed   in   ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  British  prisoners  at  Charlottes- 
ville, which  afterward  procured  for  him  in  Eu- 
rope the  warmest  reception  by  these  officers. 
On  June  1  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.     He  entered  upon  office  at  a 
gloomy  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  last  campaign  had  not  been  encouraging  to 
the  American  arms,  and  the  enemy  were  about 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  South.     Virginia  was 
to  become,  after  the  subjugation  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  the  decisive  battle  ground,  and  Jeffer- 
son found  the  commonwealth  almost  defenceless. 
Virginia  had  nearly  10,000  troops  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  steady  drain  upon 
her  other  resources  had  so  greatly  enfeebled  her 
that  there  was  little  prospect  of  her  being  able 
to  resist  an  enemy.     She  was  however  to  hear 


the  brunt,  unsupported.   The  southern  campaign 
began  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  the  resources 
of  the  colonies  were  laid  under  a  heavy  tax  for 
raising   supplies.     Virginia  was  so  profuse  in 
contributions  of  men.  arms,  horses,  and  provis- 
ions, that  >he  was  soon  completely  exhausted. 
The  letters  of  Jefferson  to  Washington,  and  to 
Generals  Gates  and  Stevens,  exhibit  this  pros- 
tration of  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth 
in  a  very  strong  light.     The  general  cause  had 
impoverished  and  enfeebled  her  to  an  extent 
which  can  at  this  day  scarcely  be  realized.    Her 
extended  coast  and  the  banks  of  her  great  rivers 
were  wholly  unfortified.   A  few  small  vessels  and 
gun  boats,  imperfectly  manned  and  equipped, 
were  all  that  she  could  oppose  to  the  approach 
of  an  enemy's  fleet.     The  defenceless  condition 
of  the  coast  was  soon  proved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Gen.  Leslie,  who  easily  took  possession 
of  Hampton  and  Portsmouth  ;  but  more  than  all 
by  Arnold's  ascent  of  James  river  almost  unre- 
sisted with  less  than  2,000  men.     He  entered 
Richmond,  which  had  recently  become  the  capi- 
tal, on  Jan.  5,  1781.     The  public  functionaries, 
including  the  governor,  retired  before  the  ene- 
my; but  Jefferson  remained  until  they  entered 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  then  a  mere  village, 
and  afterward  busied  himself  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  in  attempts  to  protect  the  public  stores. 
Arnold  ravaged  the  place,  burned  some  build- 
ings, and  then  dropped  down  the  river  again. 
In  April  Gen.  Phillips  ascended  the  river  and 
threatened  Richmond  ;  but  receiving  orders  from 
Cornwallis,  who  had  entered  Virginia  from  the 
south,  he  joined  the  main  army,  then  advanc- 
ing in  pursuit  of  Lafayette  toward  the  Rapi- 
dan.     Lafayette  escaped,  and  C<  rnwallis  deter- 
mined to   capture  or  disperse  the  legislature, 
which  had  adjourned  to  meet  in  Charlottesville. 
Tarleton  was  despatched  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  by  a  forced  march,  as  usual  with  him,  he 
fell  upon  the  body  almost  before  they  knew  of 
his  approach.     They  were  obliged  to  disperse, 
which  was  effected  without  any  captures;  and 
Tarleton  detached  several  of  his  troop  to  take 
the  governor  prisoner  at  Montieello,  which  was 
in  sight  of  the  town.     Jefferson  received  intel- 
ligence of  their  approach,  and  hastily  sent  off 
his  family  in  the  carriage  to  a  neighbor's  at 
some  distance.     Having  secured  his  more  im- 
portant papers,  he  followed  on  horseback,  just 
in  time  to  escape  the  party  sent  to  take  him. 
Tarleton  rejoined  Cornwallis,  burning  and  rav- 
aging on  his  way.     Among  other  estates  laid 
waste  was  Elk   Hill,  belonging  to  Jefferson. 
Here  a  large  amount  of  property  was  wantonly 
destroyed,  the  throats  of  horses  were  cut,  and 
30  of  the  slaves  were  carried  away,  29  of  whom 
afterward  died  from  camp  fever  or  exposure. 
Yorktown  was  the  final  result  of  the  campaign, 
however,  of  whose  details  it  is  not  here  neces- 
sary to  speak  further.     The  events  attending 
this  inroad  of  the  enemy  formed  subsequently 
the  basis  of  violent  diatribes  against  Jefferson, 
who  was  declared  to  have  received  warning  of 
the  danger  from  Gen.  Washington,  but  to  have 
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wantonly  disregarded  it,  and  neglected  to  put  the 
state  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Additional  charges 
were  made,  discrediting  his  personal  courage, 
on  the  ground  of  his  withdrawal  from  Richmond 
and  Monticello  before  the  enemy,  thus  leaving 
the  community  without  a  guiding  head.  The  in- 
justice of  both  accusations  has  been  established. 
That  he  had  the  continued  approbation  of  Gen. 
Washington  in  exhausting  Virginia  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  general  cause  is  certain ;  that  the 
commonwealth,  thus  drained  of  her  resources, 
could  have  been  defended,  is  at  least  doubtful. 
The  circumstances  of  his  withdrawal  from  Rich- 
mond and  Monticello  do  not  support  the  accu- 
sation of  a  want  of  personal  courage ;  the  latter 
especially  was  deliberate,  and  what  a  good  sol- 
dier would  certainly  have  done.  The  real  blame, 
if  there  be  such,  must  attach  to  his  neglect  of 
the  letter  of  Washington  on  Dec.  9,  informing 
him  that  an  embarkation  was  about  to  take- 
place  in  New  York,  "supposed  to  be  destined 
for  the  South."  This  communication  is  said, 
however,  to  have  been  a  general  circular,  very 
similar  to  many  others,  which  had  never  been 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  An 
error  of  judgment  is  thus  all  which  seems  to  be 
justly  chargeable  upon  the  governor.  His  term 
of  office  had  expired  two  days  before  Tarleton 
entered  Charlottesville,  and  in  his  memoir  he 
says  that  he  had  determined  to  decline  a  re- 
election, "  from  a  belief  that  under  the  pressure 
of  the  invasion,  under  which  we  were  then  la- 
boring, the  public  would  have  more  confidence 
in  a  military  chief."  At  the  next  session  of  the 
house  a  young  member  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct;  but  it  never  was  made,  though 
Jefferson,  who  had  gone  to  the  assembly  to 
meet  it,  rose  in  his  place  and  demanded  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  house  resolved  "  that  the  sin- 
cere thanks  of  the  general  assembly  be  given  to 
our  former  governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  his 
impartial,  upright,  and  attentive  administration 
while  in  office.  The  assembly  wish  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  declare  the  high  opinion 
they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ability,  recti- 
tude, and  integrity  as  chief  magistrate  of  this 
commonwealth,  and  mean  by  thus  publicly 
avowing  their  opinion  to  obviate  and  to  remove 
all  unmerited  censure."  The  charges  against 
his  administration  wounded  him  deeply,  and  he 
did  not  appear  in  the  spring  session  of  17S2.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  he  describes  the  shock 
which  he  felt  upon  hearing  of  the  motion  for  an 
inquiry  in  the  assembly.  "I  had  been  sus- 
pected," lie  says,  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
without  the  least  hint  then  or  afterward  being 
made  public,  which  might  restrain  them  from 
supposing  that  I  stood  arraigned  for  treason  of 
the  heart,  and  not  merely  weakness  of  the  mind ; 
and  I  felt  that  these  injuries,  for  such  they  have 
been  since  acknowledged,  had  inflicted  a  wound 
on  my  spirit  which  will  only  be  cured  by  the 
all-healing  grave." — From  his  retirement  at 
Monticello,  which  had  been  recently  rendered 
doubly  gloomy  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jefferson, 
he  was  summoned  by  congress  to  act  as  one  of 


the  plenipotentiaries  to  England,  to  negotiato 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  business 
was  so  far  advanced  before  he  was  ready  to  sail 
that  congress  recalled  the  appointment;  but 
taking  his  seat  in  that  body  in  the  winter  session 
of  1783,  he  reported,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  had  been  referred,  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Providence 
thus  decreed  that  the  same  person  who  had 
drawn  up  the  declaration  of  independence  should 
officially  announce,  as  it  were,  the  triumph  of 
the  struggle  which  it  had  inaugurated,  and  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  At  the  succeeding  ses- 
sion of  congress  Jefferson  proposed  and  secured 
the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  United 
States  coinage — doing  away  for  ever  with  the 
old  £.  s.  <?.,  and  substituting  the  dollar  and  its 
subdivisions,  down  to  the  hundredth  part,  to 
which,  in  order  to  describe  its  value,  he  gave 
the  present  name  of  cent.  At  the  same  session 
he  drafted  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  "  prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  territory."  Virginia 
held  this  great  extent  of  country  under  charter 
from  James  I.,,  and  though  the  limits  of  the 
grant  were  afterward  largely  contracted,  what 
remained  was  an  imperial  domain  ;  and  this  she 
possessed  on  July  4,  1776,  when  like  her  sister 
colonies  she  became  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent state.  In  1780  she  ceded  to  the  con- 
federation the  whole  territory  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio, 
but  the  cession  was  not  then  formally  consum- 
mated. Jefferson's  plan  of  a  government  for 
this  territory  was  adopted  with  a  few  amend- 
ments. These  consisted  of  an  omission  of  the 
names  suggested  for  the  districts,  and  of  the 
clause  providing  "that  after  the  year  1800  of 
the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
states,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  be  duly  convicted  to 
have  been  personally  guilty."  The  cession  was 
finally  consummated  in  17SS,  and  thus  passed 
from  the  possession  of  Virginia  a  territory  of 
vast  extent,  and  incalculable  fertility  and  value, 
where  teeming  millions  are  now  founding  great 
cities,  and  erecting  new  commonwealths  under 
the  banner  of  the  federal  union. — In  May,  178-i, 
Jefferson  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Europe  to  assist  John  Adams  and  Dr. 
Franklin  in  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce. 
In  July  he  sailed  with  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
arrived  safely  in  Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  associates.  They  addressed  themselves  with 
zeal  to  their  ministerial  duties,  and  succeeded 
in  negotiating  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Mo- 
rocco, the  ships  of  which  latter  government  had 
made  depredations  on  American  commerce.  By 
the  treaties  blockades  were  abolished,  the  flag 
covered  the  cargo,  and  contrabands  were  ex- 
empted from  confiscation.  With  England  all 
negotiations  failed.  That  power  was  still  sore 
from  the  result  of  the  war  in  America.  At  this 
time  Jefferson  printed  and  distributed  among 
his  friends  a  small  edition  of  his  "Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia.'.'   The  substance  of  this  work  had  been 
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prepared  in  1782,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  M. 
de  Marbois,  Frencli  secretary  of  legation,  in 
hours  of  confinement  produced  by  a  fall  from 
horseback.  An  incorrect  copy  had  crept  into 
print,  aud  the  author  now  published  it  in  an 
accurate  form.  The  volume  attracted  general 
attention  among  the  savants  of  Europe,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  writer.  In  the 
same  year  he  furnished,  at  the  request  of  the 
Virginia  directors,  a  plan  for  the  capitol  at 
Richmond,  on  the  model  of  the  maison  qnarree 
at  Nimes,  and  another  for  a  penitentiary,  similar 
to  a  building  which  he  had  examined  in  Eng- 
land. Both  plans  were  adopted  with  some  al- 
terations, and  the  edifices  are  now  standing. 
In  1785  congress  appointed  Jefferson  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  in  place  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, who  had  resigned.  He  addressed  himself 
with  assiduity  to  his  work,  and  combated  the 
intrigues  of  Vergennes  and  Calonne,  the  French 
ministers,  in  opposition  to  tbe  desired  treaties 
of  commerce,  with  energy  and  effect.  Among 
other  objects  which  he  attained  were  the  abo- 
lition of  a  number  of  monopolies,  and  the  ad- 
mission into  France  of  tobacco,  rice,  whale  oil, 
salted  fish,  and  flour — the  last  two  articles  into 
the  French  West  India  islands  also.  In  the 
midst  of  these  duties  he  found  time  to  make 
excursions  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  French 
provinces,  whose  social  character  he  made  the 
subject  of  profound  study.  In  the  saloons  of 
Paris  his  conversational  powers  and  his  career 
in  America  procured  him  a  flattering  reception ; 
and  with  Condorcet,  D'Alembert,  Destutt  de 
Tracy,  and  other  liberal  thinkers  of  tbe  age,  he 
soon  became  on  terms  of  familiar  friendship. 
This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  happiest 
periods  of  his  life;  and  his  sympathies  toward 
France  remained  ever  afterward  unshaken.  He 
left  the  country  before  the  excesses  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  always  regarded  it  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  preference,  especially  in  comparison 
with  England.  Of  his  diplomatic  functions, 
a  competent  foreign  authority  has  declared 
that  they  were  performed  with  marked  ability. 
Every  event  was  regarded  with  reference  to 
the  use  it  might  be  put  to  for  advancing  Ameri- 
can interests,  and  "  the  skill  and  knowledge  with 
which  he  argued  the  different  questions  of  na- 
tional interest  that  arose  during  his  residence, 
will  not  suffer  even  in  comparison  with  Frank- 
lin's diplomatic  talents."  The  adoption  of  the 
American  constitution  did  not  meet  his  full  ap- 
proval. He  did  not  know,  be  wrote,  whether  the 
good  or  tbe  bad  predominated  in  the  instrument, 
and  some  portions  "  staggered  "  him.  He  after- 
ward formed  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  it. — In 
1789  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  time, 
and  returned  to  America.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val he  was  offered  the  post  of  secretary  of  state 
in  Washington's  cabinet,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
desire  to  return  to  France,  accepted  it,  thus  ter- 
minating unexpectedly  his  ministerial  career. 
With  the  entrance  of  Jefferson  into  the  cabinet 
in  March,  1790,  commenced  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  federalists  and  republicans,  under 


tho  banners  of  their  two  most  distinguished 
leaders.  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  former, 
was  at  this  time  33  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  elevated  aims,  conspicuous  genius  as  a 
statesman,  and  unyielding  courage — qualities 
which  had  secured  for  him  the  warm  confi- 
dence and  regard  of  Washington.  He  was  in 
favor  of  curtailing  state  sovereignty,  and  in- 
vesting the  federal  authority  with  as  great  an 
amount  of  power  and  prestige  as  was  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  republic.  He  was  per- 
sistently charged  with  a  design  to  subvert  the 
republic,  and  erect  a  limited  monarchy  upon  its 
ruins,  closely  resembling  that  of  England ;  but 
his  wishes  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  ren- 
dering tbe  office  of  the  executive  more  perma- 
nent, and  enlarging  his  constitutional  functions. 
Such  was  the  system  of  Hamilton.  Jefferson 
ardently  opposed  it.  He  was  a  democrat  by 
nature  and  training;  strongly  opposed  to  Eng- 
land and  the  English  system,  against  which  he 
had  struggled  from  the  moment  of  his  entrance 
into  public  affairs;  and  an  unyielding  advocate 
of  state  sovereignty  and  decentralization.  He 
had  written  from  France :  "  To  make  us  one 
nation  as  to  foreign  concerns,  and  keep  us  dis- 
tinct in  domestic  ones,  gives  the  outline  of  the 
proper  division  of  powers  between  the  general 
and  particular  governments."  His  visit  to  Eu- 
rope had  strengthened  these  convictions  of  the 
danger  of  strong  governments,  and  the  uprising 
of  the  French  people  had  secured  his  cordial 
sympathy.  His  reception  also  by  the  two  great 
rivals  probably  had  its  influence.  In  England  he 
was  met  for  the  most  part  with  an  indifference 
and  scant  courtesy  which  amounted.almost  to 
insult ;  in  France  all  classes  had  combined  to 
overwhelm  him  with  attentions.  In  the  cabinet 
of  Washington  he  now  represented,  in  their 
fullest  strength  and  extent,  the  principles  of  the 
great  republican  party  of  the  country,  who  op- 
posed a  strong  government  as  tending  to  mon- 
archy, advocated  state  sovereignty  as  the  only 
true  republicanism,  and  espoused  the  cause  of 
France  in  opposition  to  England  with  the  ardor 
of  men  who  wish  their  brethren  of  other  lands 
to  triumph  over  oppression,  as  they  have  tri- 
umphed themselves.  The  two  parties  were  thus 
represented  by  their  extreme  leaders,  and  as  the 
members  of  tbe  cabinet  did  not  then  act  separate- 
ly as  at  present,  the  opposing  policies  came  into 
direct  collision.  The  schism  was  soon  complete, 
nor  could  the  ponderous,  slow-moving,  impartial 
mind  of  Washington  heal  it.  In  all  the  great 
measures,  Hamilton  defeated  his  rival.  The 
entire  system  of  finance,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  proposed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  adopted,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  Jefferson,  and  of  Randolph 
the  attorney-general,  against  its  constitutionali- 
ty, and  its  dangerous  character  in  view  of  "  the 
present  temper  of  the  southern  states."  In 
Feb.  1791,  Jefferson  wrote  an  able  report  upon 
the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  recommending  con- 
gress to  protect  those  valuablo  branches  of  trade. 
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Later  in  the  same  year  he  conducted  an  im- 
portant correspondence  with  Mr.  Hammond,  the 
British  minister,  in  relation  to  alleged  violations 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Jefferson 
complained  of  non-compliance  with  that  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  which  contained  stipulations 
against  carrying  away  negroes  or  destroying 
property,  and  provided  for  the  evacuation  by 
Great  Britain  of  all  posts  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Hammond  replied  that 
his  government  had  suspended  the  execution  of 
the  article  in  question  from  the  non-compliance 
of  the  United  States  with  her  engagements  to 
secure  the  debts  of  British  creditors,  and  arrest 
confiscations  and  prosecutions  against  British 
subjects.  Jefferson  acknowledged  the  state  of 
facts  complained  of,  but  defended  1m  govern- 
ment. In  relation  to  exile  and  confiscation, 
congress,  he  declared,  had  only  stipulated  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  different  states,  which  recom- 
mendation had  been  faithfully  made;  and  that 
the  British  infractions  had  preceded  and  occa- 
sioned the  acts  complained  of  as  obstacles  to  the 
recovery  of  the  debts,  thereby  justifying  retalia- 
tion. The  acts  had  however  been  repealed 
throughout  the  Union,  from  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  states  that  they  were  controlled  by 
the  treaty ;  and  the  claim  made  for  interest  on 
their  debts  by  the  creditors  would  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  legal  tribunals.  The  controversy 
here  ended,  Mr.  Hammond  not  having  replied 
to  Jefferson's  last  communication;  and  the  ques- 
tions were  not  reopened  for  discussion  until 
the  more  important  differences  occurred  which 
were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  1794. — In  the 
spring  of  1792  Jefferson  drew  up  an  elaborate 
report  upcn  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Spain.  These  were  complicated  and  deli- 
cate. The  Spanish  government  had  long  con- 
templated with  jealous  apprehension  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
sought  to  restrict  its  extent  in  the  south-west. 
The  points  which  now  arose  between  the  two 
governments  were  the  determination  of  our 
boundaries,  the  exclusion  of  American  citizens 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  below 
our  limits,  interference  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  restitution  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  of 
property  carried  off",  and  the  terms  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty.  Jefferson  clearly  exhibited  the 
absurdity  of  the  Spanish  claims  to  possessions  in 
Georgia,  on  the  pretence  that  they  had  been  res- 
cued from  the  British  during  the  war,  and  showed 
that  the  boundary  must  remain  unchanged.  As 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  he  demon- 
strated that  this  was  a  right  under  the  old  trea- 
ties, and  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  The 
ocean  was  free  to  all  men,  and  every  river  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  it 
passed  by  the  common  consent  of  all  political  so- 
cieties ;  and  were  the  Mississippi,  where  it  passes 
through  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  exclusive 
right  of  Spain,  it  would  still  be  a  natural  right 
in  those  above  to  navigate  it,  though  one  which 
the  convenience  of  Spain  might  modify.  To 
shackle  it  nevertheless  with  regulations  not  ne- 


cessary for  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  be  an  injury,  and  would  entitle  the  United 
States  to  demand  redress.  Jefferson  proposed, 
as  the  basis  of  a  commercial  treaty,  to  exchange 
between  the  two  countries  the  rights  of  native 
citizens ;  to  surrender  fugitives  charged  with 
murder,  but  not  with  treason  or  other  offences ; 
and  to  make  other  crimes  punishable  by  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  nation  where  the  criminal  was  found. 
As  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Spain  with 
the  neighboring  Indians,  it  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  tolerated  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment. "If  Spain  chooses  to  consider  our 
self-defence  against  savage  butchery  as  a  cause 
of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her  also  in  war 
with  regret,  but  without  fear;  and  we  shall  be 
happier  to  the  last  moment  to  repair  with  her  to 
the  tribunal  of  peace  and  reason."  The  nego- 
tiations were  indefinitely  protracted,  and  it  was 
not  until  many  years  afterward  that  they  were 
even  partially  successful. — In  the  spring  of  1793 
arose  the  paramount  question  of  the  neutral 
policy  and  rights  of  the  United  States,  in  view 
of  the  declaration  of  war  just  made  by  France 
against  Holland  and  Great  Britain.  Upon  this 
question  was  put  forth  the  entire  strength  of  the 
two  great  leaders  of  the  federal  and  republican 
parties  in  the  cabinet.  The  republican  party  was 
enthusiastic  in  its  sympathy  for  France  in  the 
struggle  with  her  great  enemies,  and  a  disposi- 
tion was  immediately  shown  to  fit  out  priva- 
teers in  American  ports  to  cruise  against  Eng- 
lish vessels.  This  was  energetically  opposed  by 
the  federal  leaders,  who  were  anxious  that  no 
cause  of  hostilities  should  be  given  to  England, 
and  held  that  the  true  policy  of  America  was  to 
preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
but  form  entangling  alliances  with  none.  The 
president,  who  had  just  entered  upon  his  second 
term,  therefore  promptly  issued  his  proclama- 
tion warning  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  carrying  to  the  hostile  powers  any  articles 
deemed  contraband  of  war,  or  performing  other 
acts  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly 
nation.  This  was  advised  by  Jefferson,  as  by  his 
colleagues.  He  however  advocated  the  propriety 
of  receiving  a  minister  from  the  French  republic, 
which  was  determined  upon.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  Citizen  Genest  as  min- 
ister, to  succeed  the  former  royal  functionary, 
who  had  been  recalled.  Genest  authorized  the 
fitting  out  and  arming  of  privateers,  and  em- 
powered the  French  consuls  throughout  the 
United  States  to  erect  courts  of  admiralty  to 
try  and  condemn  prizes  brought  into  American 
ports.  The  president  ordered  that  his  priva- 
teers should  leave  the  ports  immediately,  not- 
withstanding which  he  armed  a  prize  and  or- 
dered her  to  sail  as  a  privateer.  (See  Genest.) 
A  hot  and  violent  debate  took  place  in  the 
cabinet  in  Washington's  absence.  Hamilton, 
supported  by  Knox,  advocated  the  erection  of 
a  battery  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  sailing,  and 
denounced  Genest  as  an  agent  sent  to  embroil 
America  with  England.  Jefferson  opposed  the 
scheme  of  a  battery,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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vessel  would  not  sail,  and  that  the  matter  was 
too  trifling  to  cause  hostilities  with  France. 
Washington  arrived,  and  addressed  a  heated 
note  to  Jefferson ;  hut  explanations  were  made. 
In  spite  of  all,  the  vessel  sailed.  Genest  then 
grew  so  clamorous  and  insolent  that  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  he  should  not  he  ordered 
out  of  the  country.  It  was  determined,  how- 
ever, to  request  his  recall.  Jefferson  says  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  "expressing  that  desire 
with  great  delicacy;"  hut  that  "the  others 
were  for  peremptory  terms."  He  was  finally 
recalled,  and  this  agitating  affair  terminated. 
It  had  aroused  to  the  utmost  extent  all  the 
bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  great  rivals, 
and  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  were  stormy. 
Even  Washington  himself  was  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  his  great  soul.  The  insolence  of 
Genest  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  were 
exciting;  but  a  still  more  bitter  pill  was  the 
retention  by  Jefferson,  as  translating  clerk  in 
his  office,  of  Philip  Freneau,  a  violent  oppo- 
nent of  the  federal  party,  and  editor  of  a  paper 
which  teemed  with  personal  attacks  on  the 
president.  Jefferson  tells  us  that  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  cabinet  Washington  fell  into 
one  of  his  infrequent  but  terrible  fits  of  passion, 
declaring  that  the  "rascal  Freneau"  had  sent 
him  three  of  his  papers  daily,  full  of  abuse  and 
insults;  and  that  he  would  rather  be  in  his 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation.  The  great 
chief  was  too  proud,  however,  to  even  suggest 
the  dismissal  of  Freneau,  and,  though  "  sore  and 
warm,"  said  that  he  "  despised  their  attacks  on 
him  personally."  Jefferson  based  his  retention 
of  this  person  on  the  grounds  that  no  one  should 
be  ostracized  for  his  political  opinions,  or  for 
freedom  of  speech,  and  that  his  paper  had 
"saved  our  constitution."  It  may  have  been 
sound  reasoning;  but  the  result  of  it  is  unfor- 
tunate for  his  memory.  Between  "  the  foremost 
man  of  all  this  world,"  and  the  violent  partisan  ' 
of  a  day,  the  people  will  never  hesitate  upon 
whom  to  bestow  their  sympathy. — The  last  act 
of  Jefferson  as  secretary  of  state  was  an  elaborate 
report  on  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  with  the  measures  necessary  for  regu- 
lating and  improving  it.  In  this  famous  state 
paper  he  first  enumerates  the  articles  of  export, 
with  their  value,  and  then  states  the  various 
restrictions  imposed  upon  them,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  best  method  of  modifying  or  re- 
moving them.  The  preference  is  given  to  a 
policy  of  friendly  arrangement  with  the  nations 
as  to  which  these  restrictions  exist,  relieving 
commerce  from  its  shackles  everywhere,  instead 
of  embarrassing  it.  Against  such  nations  as  con- 
tinued the  system  of  regulations  or  prohibitions, 
the  United  States  might  enact  counter  prohibi- 
tions; but  it  was  earnestly  to  be  desired  that 
friendly  arrangements  might  be  consummated 
with  every  power.  This  report  gave  rise  to 
long  and  animated  discussions,  and  the  measures 
secured  the  favor  of  a  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tional legislature;  but  a  vote  was  not  immedi- 
ately taken,  and  the  subject  was  lost  sight  of. 


— On  Dec.  31, 1790,  Jefferson  resigned  his  place 
in  the  cabinet.  His  career  in  office  had  com- 
menced at  an  exciting  period,  and  he  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  strong  partisan  enmity 
which  accompanied  him  afterward  throughout 
life.  But  the  country  at  large  did  full  justice 
to  his  public  services.  Judge  Marshall,  a  strong 
federalist,  but  an  impartial  historian,  says  : 
"This  gentleman  withdrew  from  political  sta- 
tion at  a  moment  when  he  stood  particularly 
high  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  financial  schemes 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  approved  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  parts  of  the  government;  his 
ardent  and  undisguised  attachment  to  the  revo- 
lutionary party  in  France ;  the  dispositions 
which  he  was  declared  to  possess  in  regard  to 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  popularity  of  his  opin- 
ions respecting  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  had  devoted  to  him  that  immense  party 
whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to  comport 
with  his  own  on  most  or  all  of  these  interesting 
subjects.  To  the  opposite  party  he  had  of  course 
become  particularly  unacceptable.  But  the  pub- 
lication of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Genest 
dissipated  much  of  the  prejudice  which  had 
been  excited  against  him.  He  had  in  that  cor- 
respondence maintained  with  great  ability  the 
opinions  embraced  by  the  federalists  on  those 
points  of  difference  which  had  arisen  between 

the  two  republics The  hostility  of  his 

enemies,  therefore,  was  for  a  time  considerably 
lessened,  without  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  the  attachment  of  his  friends."  Jefferson  re- 
turned to  Monticello,  free  once  more  from  the 
turmoil  and  anxiety  of  public  life,  ami  bent  on 
addressing  himself  to  his  private  affairs.  He 
Avas  soon  afterward  visited  by  the  duke  de 
Liancourt,  who  wrote  :  "His  conversation  is  of 
the  most  agreeable  kind,  and  he  possesses  a  stock 
of  information  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
man.  In  Europe  he  would  hold  a  distinguished 
rank  among  men  of  letters,  and  as  such  he  has 
already  appeared  there.  At  present  he  is  employ- 
ed with  activity  and  perseverance  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  farms  and  buildings;  and  he  or- 
ders, directs,  and  pursues,  in  the  minutest  detail, 
every  branch  of  business  relating  to  them.  The 
author  of  this  sketch  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
harvest,  from  which  the  scorching  heat  of  the 

sun  does  not  prevent  his  attendance In 

fine,  his  superior  mind  directs  the  management 
of  his  domestic  concerns  with  the  same  abilities, 
activity,  and  regularity,  which  he  evinced  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  which  he  is  calcu- 
lated to  display  in  every  situation  of  life."  At 
this  time  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican philosophical  society,  in  which  he  always 
took  a  deep  interest. — In  179G  his  whole  mind 
was  again  drawn  toward  public  affairs.  In 
September  of  that  year  Washington  declared 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
and  the  two  great  parties  fixed  upon  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  their  nominees. 
In  Feb.  1797,  the  votes  were  opened  and  count- 
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ed  in  presence  of  both  houses ;  and  the  highest 
number  appearing  in  favor  of  Adams,  with  the 
next  in  favor  of  Jefferson,  the  former  was  de- 
clared, in  accordance  with  law,  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  latter  vice-president. 
On  March  4,  1797,  Jefferson  took  the  chair  as 
president  of  the  senate,  and  delivered  a  short 
address,  in  which  he  expressed  his  attachment 
to  the  laws,  and  his  anxious  wish  to  properly 
fulfil  his  duties.  The  greater  part  of  the  next  4 
years  was  spent  at  Monticello,  but  Jefferson  was 
a  close  observer  of  public  events,  and  largely 
participated  in  affairs,  through  his  wide  correr 
spondence.  The  reaction  of  public  feeling,  re- 
sulting from  the  excesses  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
had  almost  overwhelmed  the  American  sympa- 
thizers with  France.  The  aggressions  of  the 
French  directory,  and  the  insulting  reception  of 
our  envoys,  were  now  destined  to  still  further 
paralyze  the  enemies  of  the  federalists.  The 
"  war  message"  of  Adams  in  the  spring  of  1797 
threw  the  country  into  unheard  of  agitation. 
The  general  indignation  against  France  was  so 
violent,  that  it  swept  all  opposition  before  it. 
Congress  declared  all  treaties  annulled  ;  mer- 
chant vessels  were  authorized  to  resist  restraint 
or  search ;  large  sums  were  voted  for  defence; 
and  these  active  measures  were  soon  followed 
by  others  still  more  energetic.  The  alien  and 
sedition  laws  were  passed  ;  the  former  empow- 
ered the  president  to  order  out  of  the  country 
such  aliens  as  he  considered  dangerous,  on  pain 
of  heavy  penalties ;  the  latter  declared  that 
printing  or  uttering  false  and  malicious  charges 
against  the  president  or  congress,  in  order  to 
defame  them,  or  excite  hatred  against  them, 
should  be  deemed  sedition,  and  be  punishable 
with  fine-and  imprisonment.  These  violent  and 
unconstitutional  measures  were  vainly  opposed 
by  the  republican  party,  who  were  completely 
silenced  by  the  general  turmoil.  The  whole 
nation  was  hot  for  war,  and  even  Washington  ^ 
issued  from  his  retirement,  and  again  buckled 
on  his  long  disused  sword,  to  take  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  Nothing  was  left  for 
the  republicans  but  to  make  an  issue  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
and  even  this  was  impossible  in  congress. 
"  Finding  themselves  of  no  use  there,"  they  de- 
termined to  resort  to  the  state  arenas :  and  the 
result  was  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  "resolu- 
tions of  '98."  The  former  state  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  drafted  the 
"  Kentucky  resolutions,"  denouncing  the  obnox- 
ious laws,  and  intimating  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  states  to  proceed  to  armed  resist- 
ance. They  were  followed  in  Virginia  by  sim- 
ilar resolves,  drawn  up  by  James  Madison,  op- 
posing the  consolidation  measures  of  the  federal 
party,  and  calling  on  the  states  to  maintain 
their  liberties  inviolate.  The  spring  of  1799 
brought  a  revulsion  in  favor  of  the  republicans. 
Adams  sent  envoys  to  France;  Washington, 
':  horror-struck,"  retired  again  to  Mount  Ver- 
non; and  the  war  spirit  rapidly  subsided.  This 
was  the  last  appearance  of  the  great  chief  of  the 


revolution  in  public  affairs  ;  and  a  few  months 
afterward  he  passed  away  from  the  arena  of  his 
struggles  and  his  glory.  He  did  not  live  to  look 
upon  the  new  order  of  things,  in  which  his  oppo- 
nents, after  long  waiting,  were  to  triumph.  The 
momentary  pause  in  political  strife  which  suc- 
ceeded the  intelligence  of  his  death,  was  fol- 
lowed by  more  violent  commotions  than  before. 
The  elections  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of 
1800  were  bitterly  contested,  but  terminated  in 
a  republican  triumph  which  extended  through- 
out the  Union.  The  result  was  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  masterly  intrigues  of  Aaron  Burr, 
who  became  the  republican  candidate  for  vice- 
president,  and  Jefferson  for  president.  The 
federalists  supported  Adams  and  Pinckney. 
When  the  votes  were  opened,  it  was  found  that 
Jefferson  and  Burr  were  elected,  but  by  an  equal 
number  of  voices.  The  dilemma  was  serious,  as 
the  constitution  did  not  require  the  specification 
of  the  office  to  which  each  was  elected,  and  the 
decision  devolved  upon  the  house  of  represent- 
atives. Many  weeks  of  violent  struggles  on  the 
part  of  the  supporters  of  the  two  gentlemen  took 
place;  but  on  the  36th  ballot  Jefferson  was  elect- 
ed president  and  Burr  became  vice-president. — 
Jefferson  took  his  seat,  March  4, 1801,  at  Wash- 
ington, to  which  the  capital  had  been  removed 
some  months  before,  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  which  is  unsurpassed  among  his  many 
great  state  papers.  It  summed  up  in  lucid  and 
eloquent  words  the  principles  of  republican 
government,  and  breathed  a  spirit  of  the  most 
enlarged  patriotism,  and  the  warmest  devotion 
to  the  public  good.  Jefferson  had  come  in  upon 
a  swelling  tide  of  popularity,  and  he  carefully 
avoided  all  acts  which  would  tend  to  diminish  it. 
Few  removals  were  made,  and  these  chiefly  of 
those  who  were  appointed  by  Adams  in  the  last 
hours  of  his  administration.  A  general  amnesty 
was  granted  to  the  federalists,  and  they  seemed 
to  gradually  become  merged  in  the  masses, 
which  every  day  grew  more  "republican."  The 
old  regime  appeared  to  have  suddenly  passed 
away.  A  change  in  dress  and  manners  followed 
the  political  success  of  the  republicans.  The 
reaction  against  the  stately  dignity  and  ceremo- 
ny of  Washington's  era  was  headed  by  the  new 
president,  who  would  have  no  formal  address 
from  congress,  and  sent  in  his  message  by  a 
common  messenger.  Everywhere  the  new  phi- 
losophy of  life  was  received  with  acclamations 
which  swelled  still  higher  the  flood  of  Jeffer- 
son's popularity.  The  public  events  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  such  as  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  ovation.  In  1800  Louisiana 
had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and  in  1802 
the  president  opened  a  private  correspondence 
with  the  French  government,  which  resulted  in 
the  succeeding  year  in  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
territory  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  $15,000,- 
000.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
that  measure  was  evaded,  and  so  great  was  the 
advantage  which  it  secured,  that  all  opposition 
soon  disappeared.  In  1S04  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clark,  under  the  auspices  of  Jefferson,  set  out 
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to  explore  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  with  in- 
structions drawn  up  by  the  president's  own  hand. 
The  expedition  returned  two  years  afterward 
with  a  mass  of  valuable  information,  which  ex- 
hibited the  skill  of  their  instructions.  In  1803 
the  administration  enjoyed  a  portion  of  the 
credit  secured  for  Commodore  Preble  by  his 
prompt  vindication  of  American  rights  in  the 
Mediterranean  against  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
The  Tripolitans  also  were  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace  ;  and  the  people  of  America  were  thrilled 
by  the  daring  and  glorious  exploit  of  Stephen 
Decatur,  who  in  a  small  schooner  entered  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  burned  the  Philadelphia 
frigate,  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  returning 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  the  naval  victories,  and  the  general 
prosperity  throughout  the  nation,  greatly  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  the  administration ; 
and  Jefferson  was  reelected,  with  George  Clin- 
ton of  New  York  for  vice-president,  for  the 
term  commencing  March  4,  1805,  by  a  majoritv 
of  148  out  of  176  votes.  In  180G  he  was  called 
upon  to  arrest  for  treason  the  predecessor  of 
Clinton  in  the  chair  of  vice-president.  Aaron 
Burr  had  in  1804  slain  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  a  duel,  and,  finding  himself  thereafter  the 
mark  of  general  odium,  had  striven  to  retrieve 
his  desperate  fortunes  by  a  scheme  of  equal 
extent  and  audacity.  This  was  to  raise  a  large 
force  in  the  western  and  south-western  states, 
and  either  separate  those  states  from  the  Union, 
forming  another  confederacy,  of  which  he 
should  be  president,  or  carry  his  expedition 
thence  against  Mexico.  Which  of  these  projects 
he  had  definitely  determined  upon  is  not  accu- 
rately known.  He  proceeded  to  make  levies 
on  the  Ohio,  and  throughout  the  West ;  but 
the  expedition  was  frustrated  by  the  president's 
proclamation,  and  the  arrest  of  its  author.  He 
was  brought  to  Richmond,  where  an  indict- 
ment was  found  against  him  for  treason.  But 
Judge  Marshall,  who  presided,  did  not  regard 
the  evidence  as  sufficient  for  his  commitment 
on  this  charge,  and  he  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  a  high  misdemeanor,  in  setting  on  foot 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  a  friendly  power.  The  former  position 
of  the  accused,  and  his  prominence  before  the 
country,  rendered  the  trial  one  of  deep  interest. 
It  soon  took  a  political  complexion,  and  the  op- 
ponents of  the  administration  bitterly  inveighed 
against  the  anxiety  displayed  by  the  president 
to  procure  a  conviction.  Such  a  desire  was 
undoubtedly  displayed;  but  Burr  was  dis- 
charged for  want  of  legal  evidence  establishing 
his  guilt.  At  the  same  time  occurred  an  event 
which  powerfully  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  country.  For  many  years  the  American 
ships  had  profited  by  the  general  destruction 
of  commerce  attending  the  wars  of  Europe, 
and  as  neutrals  had  entered  every  port.  In 
1806,  however,  England  issued  her  orders  in 
council  blockading  the  ports  of  France  and  her 
allies ;  and  these  were  followed  by  Napoleon's 


Berlin  decree  closing  the  harbors  of  England. 
The  crowning  grievance  was  the  "right  of 
search"  asserted  by  Great  Britain,  under  color 
of  which  American  vessels  were  boarded,  and 
her  sailors  impressed  as  subjects  of  the  king. 
This  cruel  wrong  had  been  persistently  opposed, 
but  the  claim  never  relinquished.  An  event 
now  occurred  which  brought  things  to  an  issue. 
In  June,  1807,  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake, 
which  had  just  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean, 
was  stopped  by  the  Leopard,  a  British  ship  of 
war,  and,  on  her  commander's  refusal  to  submit 
to  a  search,  was  fired  upon  and  forced  to  sur- 
render four  of  her  crew.  She  had  no  means  of 
resisting  this  demand,  and  returned  immediately 
to  Hampton  Roads.  The  country  was  in  a  flame 
at  the  intelligence,  and  the  president  issued  his 
proclamation,  interdicting  the  entrance  of  Brit- 
ish armed  vessels  into  the  ports  or  waters  of 
the  United  States.  The  outrage  was  disavowed 
by  the  English  government,  and  two  of  the-men 
sent  back  to  America ;  but  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil against  neutrals  were  continued  in  full  force, 
and  a  new  decree  of  the  French  emperor  fol- 
lowed. In  consequence  of  this  hostile  policy 
congress  in  December  passed  an  act  laying  an 
embargo  upon  American  vessels,  which  were 
forbidden  to  leave  any  port  of  the  United  States. 
This  law  was  violently  opposed  by  the  federal 
party,  who  denounced  it  as  an  unnecessary  and 
ruinous  measure.  It  was,  however,  regarded 
as  wise  and  judicious  by  Napoleon;  and  the 
American  minister  in  England  wrote  that  its 
repeal  would  be  "  fatal  to  us."  It  was  declared 
by  the  friends  of  the  president  to  be  intended 
as  only  temporary ;  and  in  Feb.  1809,  congress 
repealed  it  from  and  after  the  4th  of  the  ensu- 
ing March,  substituting  an  act  of  non-inter- 
course with  France  and  England. — At  this  point 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  Jefferson  retired 
from  office,  and  terminated  his  political  career. 
He  had  taken  leave  of  congress  in  his  last  mes- 
sage, which  thanked  them  and  the  citizens  at 
large  for  their  long  confidence ;  asserted  the 
purity  of  his  motives  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  ;  and  declared  his  conviction  that 
Heaven  had  in  store  "for  our  beloved  country 
long  ages  to  come  of  prosperity  and  happiness." 
Two  days  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  the  duke  de  Nemours : 
"  Within  a  few  days,  I  retire  to  my  family,  my 
books,  and  farms ;  and  having  gained  the  har- 
bor myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends  still  buf- 
feting the  storm  with  anxiety  indeed,  but  not 
with  envy.  Never  did  a  prisoner  released  from 
his  chains  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  in  shaking 
off  the  shackles  of  power."  Addresses  were 
passed  in  numerous  places,  bearing  high  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  his  public  services. 
That  from  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia 
was  warm  and  eloquent,  and  must  have  stirred 
his  pulses.  He  was  present  at  the  inauguration 
of  Madison,  his  successor,  and  then  returned  to 
Monticello  in  his  native  county,  whose  inhabit- 
ants received  him  with  a  congratulatory  address. 
He  remained  in  retirement  ever  afterward,  em- 
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ploying  his  time  in  the  performance  of  his  vari- 
ous duties  as  the  head  of  a  large  establishment. 
In  1817  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
then  set  on  foot  to  establish  the  "  central  col- 
lege" near  Charlottesville,  now  the  university 
of  Virginia.  In  1819  he  superintended  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
chosen  rector.  The  leading  part  which  he  took 
in  founding  this  great  institution  was  a  subject 
of  peculiar  pride  with  him,  and  he  directed 
"Father  of  the  university  of  Virginia"  to  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tombstone.  In  the  spring 
of  1826,  his  fortunes  having  become  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  generous  scale  of  his  ex- 
penditures and  the  profuse  hospitality  at  Monti- 
cello,  he  was  empowered  by  the  legislature  to 
dispose  of  his  estates  by  lottery,  with  a  view  to 
the  discharge  of  his  liabilities.  But  the  project 
was  suspended,  and  then  abandoned.  His  health 
had  long  been  failing,  and  in  June  he  rapidly 
declined.  As  midnight  approached  on  July  3, 
he  was  evidently  dying,  but  retained  his  mem- 
ory, and  muttered :  "  This  is  the  4th  of  July." 
He  lived  until  past  noon  on  the  succeeding  day, 
July  4,  1826,  when  he  expired — a  few  hours 
before  John  Adams,  whose  dying  words  were  : 
"Thomas  Jeiferson  still  survives!"  On  the 
same  day  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  just  half 
a  century  before,  these  two  great  men  had  at- 
tached their  signatures  to  the  declaration  of 
independence;  and  the  singular  fact  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  country. — The  character 
of  Thomas  Jetferson,  as  a  man  and  statesman, 
is  easily  deduced  from  the  events  attending 
his  career.  He  was  an  original  thinker  in  ev- 
ery department  of  human  concern,  and  essen- 
tially a  reformer.  In  this  will  be  found  the 
explanation  of  his  life.  He  had  no  respect  for 
claims  of  right  founded  only  upon  prescription, 
and  attached  no  decisive  weight  to  authority. 
In  the  old  house  of  burgesses  he  opposed  parlia- 
ment upon  abstract  grounds  which  were  clearly 
defined,  and  which  became  the  bases  of  the 
subsequent  struggle,  inaugurated  by  the  formal 
exposition  of  the  same  principles  in  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  In  the  general  assembly, 
under  the  commonwealth,  he  attacked  the  time- 
honored  system  of  aristocratic  and  religious  in- 
tolerance, as  in  open  conflict  with  natural  right, 
and  for  that  reason  wrongful,  however  fully 
acquiesced  in  and  respected  by  preceding  gen- 
erations. This  want  of  reverence  for  king,  par- 
liament, nobility,  and  aristocracy,  accompanied 
him  to  the  cabinet,  and  dictated  his  opposition 
to  England.  He  carried  the  rule  of  subjecting 
every  thing  to  the  test  of  abstract  reason  into 
matters  of  religion.  Discarding  faith  as  nn- 
philosophical,  he  became  an  infidel — thus  pre- 
senting the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  man  of 
powerful  mind  and  amiable  disposition,  deeply 
venerating  the  moral  character  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  but  refusing  belief  in  his  divine  mis- 
sion. In  politics,  Jefterson,  from  native  bent  of 
intellect,  was  an  opponent  of  strong  government, 
and  always  maintained  that  the  world  was  gov- 
erned too  much.     He  was  in  favor  of  the  free 


development  and  exercise  of  human  power,  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  good  order  of  so- 
ciety, and  a  jealous  advocate  of  individualism. 
This  fact  colored  and  shaped  his  whole  political 
theory.  The  strength  of  his  convictions  is  ob- 
vious in  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  he 
made  in  Virginia  law.  His  aim  was  to  over- 
throw the  old  domination  of  the  ruling  classes, 
and  raise  the  people.  He  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  study  of  the  federal  compact.  Once 
convinced  that  the  state  rights  doctrine  of  re- 
striction was  the  true  theory  of  the  government, 
he  fought  for  it  with  persistent  energy.  Thus 
commenced,  on  the  threshold  of  his  entrance  into 
the  cabinet,  the  long  struggle  against  Hamilton, 
the  federal  champion.  The  first  measure  of  that 
great  leader,  the  funding  law,  had  passed ;  and  it 
was  followed  by  the  assumption  of  state  debts, 
and  by  the  U.  S.  bank,  in  spite  of  Jefferson's 
protest  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  meas- 
ure. He  did  not  waver,  however,  and  he  was 
rewarded.  The  republican  party,  long  suffer- 
ing a  series  of  defeats,  never  found  its  leader 
wanting,  and  grew  finally  into  that  great  flood 
in  1801,  which  bore  Jefferson  triumphantly 
into  the  presidency.  In  this  passionate  strug- 
gle he  was  often  blinded  and  carried  away  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  own  convictions.  His 
devotion  to  state  rights  was  so  ardent  that 
it  led  him  to  regard  Shays's  insurrection  as  a 
mere  trifle,  which  the  government  made  itself 
ridiculous  by  opposing.  In  the  same  manner 
he  had  written  :  "  The  late  rebellion  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  given  more  alarm  than  I  think  it 
should  have  done.  Calculate  that  one  rebellion 
in  13  states,  in  the  course  of  11  years,  is  but 
one  for  each  state  in  a  century  and  a  half.  No 
country  should  be  so  long  without  one."  He 
could  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  Hamilton 
wished  to  create  a  monarchy  in  America.  The 
party  which  supported  the  federal  construction 
was  "  aristocratic  and  monarchical,"  desirous 
to  "draw  over  us  the  substance,  as  they  have 
already  drawn  the  forms,  of  the  British  govern- 
ment." Such  was  Jefterson  as  a  statesman  and 
leader  of  a  party  under  the  old  regime,  which 
was  ruled  by  his  enemies.  Under  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  with  his  own  party  in  power,  the 
case  was  altered.  The  force  of  his  opinions  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  suffered  a  marked  dimi- 
nution when  Aaron  Burr  openly  bearded  his 
authority.  He  threw  the  weight  of  his  great 
office  against  Burr,  and  advised  that  one  of  his 
counsel,  Luther  Martin,  should  be  indicted  as  an 
accomplice,  in  order  to  "  put  down  this  impu- 
dent and  unprincipled  federal  bulldog."  In  the 
same  manner,  his  state  rights  doctrines  became 
modified.  Once  holding  the  reins  of  supreme 
authority,  he  found  the  difficulty  attending  an 
administration  of  the  government  upon  the  ab- 
stract theories  which  he  had  so  long  advocated. 
The  executive  authority  had  to  be  stretched  un- 
til it  cracked,  to  cover  the  purchase  of  Louisiana; 
and  he  became  convinced  on  other  occasions  that 
the  federal  government,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, must  "show  its  teeth."    This  change  of 
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ground  might  be  further  established  by  innumer- 
able events  of  the  president's  career ;  but  this 
is  unnecessary.  It  would  only  prove  what  has 
never  been  doubted,  that  Jefferson  was  a  strong 
partisan,  as  well  as  a  conscientious  administrator 
of  public  afliiirs. — A  few  additional  points  of  his 
character  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  In  social 
life  he  faithfully  carried  out  his  democratic 
principles.  Born  in  a  class  which  then  enjoy- 
ed a  prestige  and  authority  resembling  that  of 
tbe  higher  castes  of  India,  he  discarded  every 
advantage  which  his  birthright  gave  him,  and 
mingled  familiarly  with  the  common  people,  as 
their  equal  and  no  more.  His  enemies  charged 
him,  in  this,  with  courting  popular  favor  and 
applause  ;  but  the  accusation  is  not  wholly  sus- 
tained. He  was  naturally  a  democraVnnd  held 
as  a  radical  doctrine  of  his  philosophy  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  man  is  no  better  than  another. 
He  was  thus  easily  approached,  and  the  natural 
bonhomie  and  amiability  of  his  character  ren- 
dered his  society  delightful  to  all  classes,  how- 
ever humble.  This  trait  "made  him  distasteful 
to  John  Randolph  and  other  lovers  of  the  old 
aristocratic  system,  and  they  declared  that  his 
"  levelling  doctrines"  would  result  in  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  to  "  over- 
seers," then  the  coarsest  class.  But  the  people 
at  large  hailed  his  principles  as  the  true  rule  of 
life,  and  the  triumph  of  just  reasoning.  II13 
dislike  of  all  the  trappings  of  authority  was  ex- 
cessive. Whatever  even  recalled  the  old  system 
of  prescription  and  prestige  assumed  a  porten- 
tous and  disproportioned  importance  in  his  eyes. 
Not  content  with  eradicating  all  traces  of  past 
authority  and  influence,  he  inaugurated  a  crusade 
against  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies  which  had 
accompanied  it.  "Washington  had  held  levees, 
and  awaited  the  two  houses,  standing  calm  and 
stately,  in  full  dress,  to  receive  them.  Jefferson 
abolished  the  practice,  and  sent  his  first  message 
by  an  unofficial  hand  to  avoid  the  address  which 
was  customary.  A  committee  had  been  usually 
appointed  to  inform  the  president  of  his  elec- 
tion ;  but  Jefferson  declared  it  was  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  simplicity  of  republican  insti- 
tutions to  communicate  the  intelligence  through 
the  common  post  office.  To  all  titles  of  honor 
he  was  strongly  opposed.  "  Excellency,"  "  Hon- 
orable," and  even  "  Mr.,"  were  distasteful  to 
him.  He  could  wish,  he  declared,  that  the  last, 
too,  might  disappear.  It  was  always  "  Thomas 
Jefferson,",or  "T.  J.,"  not  "Mr.  Jefferson,"  who 
presented  his  respects  to  "the  president,"  not 
"your  excellency."  These  apparent  trifles  were 
in  reality  strong  indications  of  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  his 
popularity  with  the  people.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  epitome  and  incarnation  of  democracy,  as 
opposed  to  the  old  world  of  aristocracy.  In  the 
plain  good-humored  man,  whom  all  might  ap- 
proach, clad  in  every-day  garments,  and  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  from  an  honest  yeoman,  the 
masses  discovered  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
powdered  and  stately  "  nabobs"  of  the  past. 
Such  were  the  social  traits  which  endeared  Jef- 


ferson to  the  people.  They  were  supported  by 
consummate  partisan  ability.  He  never  made 
a  formal  public  speech,  but  his  adroitness  in 
politics  was  unsurpassed  and  his  management 
of  persons  and  events  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  ends  which  he  aimed  at  was  masterly. 
The  objects  which  he  had  in  view  were  in  a  large 
measure  attained  by  his  elaborate  correspond- 
ence. Few  human  beings  have  written  more 
letters  during  their  lives.  Monticello  became  the 
centre  as  it  were  of  a  vast  system  of  political 
nerves,  extending  their  ramifications  throughout 
the  nation.  In  his  retirement  Jefferson  was  thus 
as  powerful  as  in  office.  His  hand  was  often  felt 
as  decisively,  and  his  opinions,  instilled  into 
active  minds  holding  high  positions,  became  not 
seldom  the  ruling  influences  in  public  affairs. 
The  great  system  of  opinions  which  he  early 
embraced,  and  mainly  afterward  clung  to,  has 
been  sufficiently  noticed.  On  the  question  of  slav- 
ery, which  arose  two  or  three  times  during  his 
career,  his  views  are  well  known.  He  regarded 
the  institution  as  a  moral  and  political  evil :  as 
a  moral  evil,  because  it  was  repugnant  to  his 
cherished  convictions  of  the  equal  rights  of  man ; 
and  as  a  political  evil,  from  the  assistance  it  af- 
forded to  the  old  feudal  system  of  aristocracy, 
which  he  opposed,  and  would  have  struck  almost 
mortally  in  abolishing  the  institution.  In  thus 
opposing  it  he  did  not  advocate  a  change  in  the 
agricultural  character  of  the  South.  He  wrote 
that  the  people  would  "remain  virtuous  as  long 
as  agriculture  is  our  principal  object,  which  will 
be  the  case  while  there  remain  vacant  lands  in 
America.  "When  we  get  piled  upon  one  another 
in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  become 
corrupt  as  in  Europe,  and  go  to  eating  one 
another  as  they  do  there." — It  only  remains  to 
speak  briefly  of  Jefferson  in  his  character  of  a 
country  gentleman.  As  such  he  appears  to  very 
great  advantage.  He  was  a  tender  husband 
and  father,  a  mild  master,  a  warm  friend,  and 
a  delightful  host.  His  knowledge  of  life,  ex- 
tensive travels,  and  long  familiarity  with  great 
events  and  distinguished  men,  rendered  his  con- 
versation highly  attractive  to  mere  social  visit- 
ors. His  scientific  acquisitions,  and  the  deep 
interest  which  he  took  in  all  branches  of  natu- 
ral history,  made  his  society  equally  agreeable 
to  men  of  learning.  Many  such  visited  him, 
and  were  impressed  as  deeply  by  his  general 
knowledge,  as  they  were  charmed  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  his  demeanor.  Do  Chastellux,  De  Loan- 
court,  and  other  noblemen  and  foreigners  of 
distinction,  came  away  from  Monticello  with  an 
enthusiastic  opinion  of  their  host,  and  informed 
all  Europe  that  the  country  gentleman  of  Vir- 
ginia was  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his 
epoch.  In  entertaining  this  diverse  society,  in 
reading,  writing,  riding,  and  attending  to  his 
farms,  passed  the  intervals  of  his  absence  from 
public  affairs,  and  the  long  period  of  retirement 
which  extended  from  the  termination  of  his 
presidency  to  his  death.  His  career  had  been 
agitated,  but  splendid,  and  in  the  main  happy. 
He  had  bitter  enemies,  but  doubtless  persuaded 
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himself  that  puch  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  great  part  which  he  had  played  during  a 
period  of  violent  party  conflict.  He  had  thou- 
sands of  devoted  and  admiring  friends,  and  these 
consoled  him  for  the  enmity  of  others.  In  the 
enjoyment  of  the  immense  fame  attaching  to  his 
name  as  the  writer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  regarded  by  the  people  as  the 
founder  of  the  conquering  theory  of  democracy, 
he  thus  passed  the  long  years  of  his  retirement, 
and  finally  expired,  with  a  sort  of  poetic  jus- 
tice, on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  act  which 
constituted  his  chief  glory,  near  the  spot  where 
he  had  drawn  his  first  breath,  and  surrounded 
by  a  family  and  friends  equally  loving  and  ad- 
miring him. — The  latest  and  most  complete 
biography  of  Jefferson  is  by  Henry  S.  Randall, 
ELD.  (3  vols.  8vo.,  New*  York,  1858).  His 
"Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Private  Pa- 
pers" were  published  by  his  grandson,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph  (4  vols.  Svo.,  Charlottes- 
ville, Ya.,  1829  ;  reprinted  in  London,  Boston, 
and  New  York).  Biographies  of  him  have  also 
been  written  bv  George  Tucker  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Philadelphia,  1837),  B.  L.  Rayner  (12mo.,  Bos- 
ton, 1834),  and  W.  Linn  (12mo.,  Ithaca,  1834). 
His  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  congress 
in  1848,  and  published  imder  the  title,  "The 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson ;  being  his  Auto- 
biography, Correspondence,  Reports,  Messages, 
Addresses,  and  other  Writings,  Official  aud  Pri- 
vate," &c  (9  vols.  8vo.,  Washington,  1853-5), 
edited  by  II.  A.  Washington.  Many  editions  of 
his  "Notes  on  Virginia"  have  been  printed,  the 
last  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  1853,  from  the  author's 
annotated  copy.  His  "Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice"  is  still  in  use  by  congress  and  Ameri- 
can legislative  bodies  generallv. 

JEFFERSON  CITY,  the  capital  of  Missouri 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Cole  co.,  situated  on  the 
S.  or  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  143  m. 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Cedar  creek,  and  125  m. 
W.  from  St.  Louis,  with  which  it  is  connected 
bv  the  Pacific  railroad;  pop.  in  1850,  about 
1,"600;  in  1856,  1,924;  in  1859,8,500.  It  is 
built  on  elevated  and  uneven  ground,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river.  The  principal  public 
edifices  are  the  state  house,  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  stone,  the  governor's  residence,  the  state 
penitentiary,  several  hotels,  and  churches  of 
various  denominations.  The  city  has  a  bank, 
beside  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, 2  weekly  newspapers,  flour  mills,  and 
manufactories  of  wooden  and  iron  ware,  car- 
riages, furniture,  &c.  A  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  its  trade  by  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  which  will  extend  when  finish- 
ed from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City.  It  is  now 
(Jan.  1860)  in  running  order  from  the  former 
place  to  a  point  43  m.  W.  from  Jefferson  Citv. 

JEFFERSONIA  (Barton),  a  vernal  plant  *of 

the  natural  order  berberidacew,  occurring  in  rich 

woods  from  western  New  York  to  Wisconsin 

and  southward,  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jef- 
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ferson.  The  leaves,  which  are  only  two  and 
bipartite,  rise  immediately  from  a  horizontal 
rootstock  borne  upon  long  petioles,  and  enfolding 
a  handsome  white  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  blood  root,  and  appearing 
in  April  and  May.  The  calycine  leaves  are  either 
3  or  5,  the  petals  often  amounting  to  9  in  num- 
ber. Some  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  leaves 
have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
establish  two  distinct  varieties;  in  one  the  leaf- 
lets are  nearly  entire,  or  at  least  only  obscurely 
sinuate;  in  the  other,  the  leaflets  are  incisely 
from  5  to  7  lobed.  The  common  name  of  the 
plant  is  twin-leaf,  and  in  some  places  rheuma- 
tism root.  The  root  is  said  to  be  stimulant,  dia- 
phoretic, and  antispasmodic.  It  is  sometimes 
emploved  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  a  city  of  Clark  co.,  Ind., 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  falls  on  the  Ohio 
river,  nearly  opposite  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  40 
m.  below  Madison  ;  pop.  in  1859,  3,500.  It  is 
built  on  high  ground  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Steuben,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  river  and  of  Louisville.  The  streets  are 
wide,  well  paved,  and  laid  out  at  right  angles 
with  one  another.  The  Jeffersonville  and  In- 
dianapolis railroad  has  its  S.  terminus  here. 
The  Ohio  is  1  m.  wide  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
and  in  a  distance  of  2  m.  has  a  fall  of  22  feet, 
which  affords  unrivalled  motive  power.  Little 
use  has  been  made  of  this  advantage,  however, 
until  within  the  last  3  or  4  years.  The  depth 
of  water  is  sufficient  at  all  seasons  for  craft  of 
large  size,  and  steamboat  building  is  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry.  The  city  has  2  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements,  1  of  car- 
riages, 1  of  steam  engines,  2  steam  saw  mills,  a 
large  flouring  mill,  an  iron  foundery  and  machine 
shop,  a  brass  foundery,  2  wreekly  newspapers, 
and  a  working  men's  library.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  state  prison,  with  an  average  number  of  275 
prisoners.  During  the  year  1857  the  excess  of 
the  receipts  of  this  institution  over  its  expendi- 
tures was  $4319.88. 

JEFFREY,  Francis,  a  Scottish  judge,  critic, 
and  essayist,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  23,  1773, 
died  in  Craigcrook,  Jan.  26,  1850.  The  eldest 
son  of  a  depute  clerk  in  the  court  of  session,  ho 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh 
(1781-7),  the  university  of  Glasgow  (l787-'9), 
and  Queen's  college,  Oxford  (1791-2).  He  was 
remembered  by  his  associates  at  the  high  school 
as  a  little,  clever,  anxious,  dark,  and  vigorous 
boy,  always  near  the  top  of  the  class,  and  never 
losing  a  place  without  shedding  tears.  At  Glas- 
gow he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  fluent  speakers  in  the  debating 
society,  and  formed  the  habit  of  systematically 
accompanying  all  his  studies  by  collateral  com- 
position. There  remain  31  manuscript  essays 
on  literary  and  philosophical  subjects  which  he 
wrote  in  the  interval  that  he  passed  in  Edin- 
burgh before  going  to  Oxford.  He  took  little 
pleasure  in  his  brief  residence  at  Oxford,  declar- 
ing in  his  letters  that  there  is.r.othing  "so  mel- 
ancholy as  a  company  of  young  men  without 
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any  feeling,  vivacity,  or  passion,"  and  that,  "ex- 
cept praying  and  drinking,  he  saw  nothing  else 
possible  to  acquire  in  this  place."  He  passed 
one  session  there,  solitary  and  dispirited,  and 
then  returned  to  his  friends  at  Edinburgh,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  the  Scotch  bar.  He  at- 
tended the  law  classes  at  the  university,  was  at 
the  same  time  busy  with  literature  and  poetry, 
and  was  admitted.  Dec.  11, 1792,  into  the  spec- 
ulative society,  the  distinguished  names  con- 
nected with  which  have  made  it  historical,  and 
in  which  for  nearly  10  years  he  trained  his 
powers  of  speaking  "and  writing,  having  among 
his  competitors  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Henry  Petty 
(marquis  of  Lansdowne),  Henry  Brougham, 
Francis  Horner,  John  A.  Murray,  James  Mon- 
crieff,  and  Henry  Cockburn.  It  was  affirmed 
that  neither  he,  Horner,  nor  Brougham  ever 
spoke  better  than  in  the  Tuesday  evening  de- 
bates of  this  society.  He  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  Dec.  16,  1794,  but  suffered 
tinder  the  disadvantages  of  being  as  devoted 
to  literature  as  to  law,  and  of  having  proclaimed 
himself  a  whig  in  politics,  while  the  effect  of 
the  revolutionary  excesses  of  France  not  only 
debarred  Scottish  whigs  from  hope  of  prefer- 
ment, but  almost  placed  them  under  a  social 
ban.  The  party  included  but  few  eminent  and 
powerful  men,  but  its  strength  was  gradually 
increased  by  the  accession  of  young  lawyers  of 
remarkable  ability,  who  amid  the  prevalent  dis- 
cussion of  principles  boldly  staked  their  fortunes 
on  the  liberal  side.  Of  these  Jeffrey  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  speculative  society,  but 
made  so  little  progress  at  the  bar  that  in  1801 
his  professional  income  had  amounted  in  no  one 
year  to  £100.  In  that  year  he  married,  with 
"  all  the  recommendations  of  poverty,"  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  a  third  story  in  Buc- 
cleugh  place.  There  several  of  his  young  whig 
associates,  prominent  among  whom  were  Sydney 
Smith,  Brougham,  and  Horner,  were  wont  to 
visit  him,  and  it  waa  at  these  social  meetings 
that  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  which  first  open- 
ed a  career  to  him,  was  suggested  and  planned. 
From  the  beginning  he  seems  to  have  been 
their  principal  reliance,  since  he  had  not  only 
engaged  more  largely  than  the  others  in  critical 
studies,  but  had  already  had  several  papers  pub- 
lished in  existing  periodicals ;  and  after  the  first 
3  numbers  of  the  review  he  became  its  official 
editor.  The  first  number  appeared  Oct.  10, 
1802,  containing  beside  others  7  articles  by 
Sydney  Smith,  4  by  Horner,  4  by  Brougham, 
and  5  by  Jeffrey.  The  learning,  talent,  spirit, 
and  eloquence  which  marked  it  caused  it  to  be 
hailed  at  once  by  the  liberal  party  as  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day,  and  by  thoughtful  men,  in- 
different to  party,  as  an  organ  of  the  highest 
order  for  the  able  and  fearless  discussion  of 
every  matter  worthy  of  inquiry.  One  portion 
of  the  public  charged  it  with  scandalous  sever- 
ity ;  others  expressed  their  pleasure  at  seeing 
the  laws  of  the  republic  of  letters  enforced 
with  unaccustomed  rigor.  A  first  and  a  second 
impression  of  750  copies  were  rapidly  exhaust- 


ed; at  the  issue  of  the  3d  number  the  reg- 
ular sale  was  2,500  copies,  and  in  1813  it  ex- 
ceeded 12,000.  Jeffrey  continued  to  edit  it  for 
26  years,  during  which  period  he  was  its  most 
popular  and  effective  contributor;  and  he  wrote 
for  it  at  long  intervals  till  near  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  whole  number  of  his  contributions 
is  200,  of  which  79  were  selected  for  republica- 
tion (4  vols.,  London,  1843 ;  3d  ed.,  1  vol., 
1853).  In  the  larger  part  of  them  he  appears  as 
literary  critic,  but  several  are  devoted  to  meta- 
physics and  to  politics.  It  was  his  aim,  as  ho 
said,  "  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  sense  of 
the  close  connection  between  sound  intellectual 
attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of  duty 
and  enjoyment,  and  of  the  just  and  ultimate 
subordination  of  the  latter  to  the  former  ;"  and 
the  thoroughness  and  ability  with  which  he 
analyzed  literary  productions,  pointed  out  their 
beauties,  and  chastised  their  defects,  was  unpre- 
cedented in  periodicals.  Flushed  with  success, 
it  was  quite  as  much  his  object  to  be  startling 
as  to  be  just,  and  his  judgments  on  many  eon- 
temporary  poets  have  been  reversed  by  time. 
His  attack  on  the  "  Odes  and  Epistles"  of  Moore 
(1806)  led  to  a  duel  with  that  poet,  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  police,  and  the  parties  after- 
ward confessed  that  they  took  a  fancy  to  each 
other  from  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting  on 
the  field.  Against  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and 
Coleridge  he  waged  a  long  war,  with  a  severity 
which  he  subsequently  admitted  to  be  unjusti- 
fiable, acknowledging  in  a  note  to  his  collect- 
ed essays  that  the  poets  had  triumphed  over 
the  critic.  He  was  perpetually  attacked  in  turn 
in  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  with  the  princi- 
pal writers  for  which  he  was  on  friendly  terms. 
Southey  pronounced  him  "  a  bad  politician,  a 
worse  moralist,  and  a  critic,  in  matters  of  taste, 
equally  incompetent  and  unjust ;"  and  Words- 
worth classed  hiin  with  Robespierre  and  Bona- 
parte as  the  three  most  formidable  enemies 
of  mankind  that  had  appeared  in  his  remem- 
brance. Yet  even  in  his  harshest  critiques  it 
was  his  custom  to  select  the  finest  passages  for 
quotation.  A  review  of  Alison's  "Essays  on 
Taste"  (1811)  was  the  basis  of  the  article  on 
beauty  which  he  furnished  in  1824  to  the  "En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica."  In  1813,  after  being  a 
widower  8  years,  he  visited  New  York  to  marry 
Miss  Charlotte  Wilkes  of  that  city,  a  grand- 
niece  of  the  celebrated  politician  John  Wilkes. 
In  1815  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Craigcrook, 
two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  passed  his 
summers  until  the  year  of  his  death.  There  he 
hospitably  entertained  his  numerous  political 
and  professional  friends,  and  Lord  Cockburn 
affirms  that  "  no  unofficial  house  in  Scotland 
has  had  a  greater  influence  on  literary  and  po- 
litical opinion."  His  expressive  and  variable 
features,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
an  artist  to  paint  his  portrait,  his  courtesy  and 
love  of  children,  and  his  shrill  voice,  impressive 
even  when  scarcely  raised  above  a  whisper,  were 
among  its  attractions.  His  reputation  at  the  bar 
increased  with  his  success  as  a  reviewer.     He 
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rose  to  the  highest  eminence  as  a  pleader,  was 
elected  in  1821  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  in  1829  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  was  appointed  lord  advocate  in  1830, 
entered  the  house  of  commons  in  1831,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  Scottish  bench  in  1834.  He  took 
part  in  the  reform  debates  in  parliament,  but 
did  not  maintain  in  that  arena  the  reputation 
for  eloquence  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  bar.  As 
a  judge  he  was  a  model  of  courtesy  and  patience, 
and  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  his  decisions 
and  the  vivacity  and  clearness  of  his  statements. 
lie  was  most  highly  esteemed  in  private  life, 
and  as  a  brilliant  converser,  abounding  in  wit, 
fancy,  and  amiability.  All  his  writings  dis- 
play a  rapid,  versatile,  and  delicate  rather  than 
profound  intellect.  "With  little  imagination," 
says  Talfourd,  "little  genuine  wit,  and  no  clear 
view  of  any  great  and  central  principles  of  criti- 
cism, he  has  contrived  to  dazzle,  to  astonish, 
and  occasionally  to  delight  multitudes  of  read- 
ers, and,  at  one  period,  to  hold  the  temporary 
fate  of  authors  at  his  will.  Without  deep  feel- 
ing, which  few  can  understand,  he  has  a  quick 
sensibility,  with  which  all  sympathize  ;  without 
a  command  of  images,  he  has  a  glittering  radi- 
ance of  words  which  the  most  superficial  may 
admire;  neither  too  hard-hearted  always  to  re- 
fuse his  admiration,  nor  too  kindly  to  suppress 
a  sneer,  he  has  been  enabled  to  appear  most 
witty,  most  wise,  and  most  eloquent  to  those 
who  have  chosen  him  for  their  oracle."  His 
biography  was  written  by  Lord  Cockburn,  with 
a  selection  from  his  correspondence  (Edinburgh, 
1852  ;  reprinted  in  Philadelphia). 

JEFFREYS,  Geoege,  lord,  an  English  judge, 
born  in  Acton,  Denbighshire  (Wales),  in  1648, 
died  in  the  tower  of  London,  April  19,  1689. 
His  family  was  good,  though  not  rich.  He  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury,  at  St.  Paul's  school, 
London,  and  at  Westminster  school,  under  Dr. 
Busby ;  and  he  early  gave  indication  of  high 
talents.  His  father  was  unable  to  send  him  to 
the  university,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  May  19,  1663.  Of  his  boyhood 
and  youth  but  little  is  known,  and  that  is  not 
to  his  credit.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov. 
22,  1668,  having,  18  months  before,  married 
Mary  Nesham,  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  under 
circumstances  of  a  romantic  character.  On  the 
death  of  this  lady,  in  1678,  he  married  Anne, 
widow  of  Sir  John  Jones,  who  had  been  lord 
mayor  of  London.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid, 
but  his  practice  was  in  the  Old  Bailey  and  other 
London  courts,  always  beneath  the  other  tribu- 
nals in  conduct,  and  in  that  age  scarcely  better 
than  dens  of  torture  and  murder.  In  such  a 
school  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temperament 
was  rapidly  developed,  and  he  soon  exhibited 
that  brutality  which  has  won  him  infamy 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  So  quickly  did 
he  rise,  that  in  March,  1671,  he  became  com- 
mon sergeant  of  the  city  of  London.  At  that 
time  he  belonged  to  the  "country  party,"  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  by  affecting  to 
be  a  patriot  aud  a  Puritan;  but  he  intrigued  se- 


cretly for  court  favor,  and  was  made  solicitor  to 
the  duke  of  York,  Sept.  14,  1677,  and  knighted. 
This  startled  his  associates,  but  he  insisted  that 
the  office  was  strictly  professional  in  its  char- 
acter, and  in  1678  men  of  both  parties  united 
to  elect  him  recorder  of  London.  He  then  went 
boldly  over  to  the  court  party,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  so  acted  as  to  deserve  the  title  of  the 
worst  tool  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom by  the  house  of  Stuart.  In  the  days  of 
the  popish  plot  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
against  the  accused  parties,  acting  both  as  judge 
and  as  counsel,  in  different  courts;  and  it  was 
by  his  advice  that  the  government  placed  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  patrons  of  the  plot,  where- 
by its  inventors  were  prevented  from  turning 
it  to  the  profit  they  had  expected.  He  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  Chester,  and  made 
king's  sergeant,  in  April,  1680,  and  created  a 
baronet.  He  offended  the  house  of  commons, 
and  was  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The  office 
of  recorder  he  gave  up  Dec.  2,  1680.  When 
the  Oxford  parliament  was  dissolved,  in  1681, 
and  Charles  II.  resolved  to  destroy  the  whigs, 
Jeffreys  became  the  most  efficient  agent  of 
government.  He  labored  against  the  city  of 
London,  which  had  been  his  first  patron,  and 
helped  to  extinguish  its  liberties.  He  was  of 
counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell, and  bore  himself  so  villanously  that  he  was 
made  chief  justice  of  England,  in  order  that  he 
might  effect  the  destruction  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
He  was  deeply  concerned  in  several  other  mur- 
ders of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  assaults  on 
the  municipal  corporations.  He  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Oates,  and  at  that  of  Baxter.  On 
May  15,  1685,  James  II.  made  him  a  peer,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem.  He  was 
the  second  chief  justice  ennobled  in  England, 
Hubert  de  Burgh  being  the  first.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  special  commission  to  try  persons  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
in  the  counties  composing  the  western  circuit. 
Of  the  prisoners  brought  before  him,  320  were 
hanged,  aud  841  ordered  to  be  transported  and 
sold  into  the  slavery  of  the  tropics.  Others 
were  most  barbarously  punished  with  scourg- 
ings,  imprisonment,  &c.  Jeffreys  boasted  that 
he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than  all  his  pre- 
decessors since  the  conquest.  His  cruelty  was 
all  the  more  offensive  because  he  traded  in  par- 
dons, and  in  that  way  rich  offenders  escaped. 
That  his  aim  was  to  please  James  II.  admits  of 
no  doubt,  though  in  after  days  the  king  declared 
that  Jeffreys  exceeded  his  instructions,  while 
the  judge  asserted  that  he  gave  offence  by  being 
too  merciful.  The  king  called  his  judge's  do- 
ings "  the  chief  justice's  campaign  in  the  west." 
He  rewarded  Jeffreys  by  making  him  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  Sept.  28,  1685,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts, 
three  years  later.  In  the  house  of  peers  he  made 
a  bad  figure.  Attempting  to  bully  the  peers, 
he  was  firmly  met,  and  so  humiliated  that  he 
wept.     The  court  of  high  commission  having 
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been  revived,  Jeffreys  was  appointed  its  presi- 
dent, and  took  part  in  its  worst  acts.  It  was 
by  bis  advice  that  tbe  7  bishops  were  imprisoned 
and  tried.  In  1688  the  university  of  Oxford  re- 
fused to  elect  him  their  chancellor.  There  was 
not  one  of  the  deeds  of  folly  and  crime  that 
caused  the  overthrow  of  James  II.  to  which 
Jeffreys  was  not  a  party;  and  when  the  king 
was  frightened  into  a  change  of  policy,  Jeffreys 
became  his  agent  for  good  purposes.  He  carried 
back  its  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  and  was 
hooted  by  the  people.  When  the  king  fled  from 
London,  he  took  the  great  seal  from  Jeffreys, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Thames.  The  ex-chan- 
cellor disguised  himself,  and  made  arrangements 
to  sail  for  Hamburg.  He  might  have  escaped, 
had  he  not  returned  to  land  for  the  indulgence 
of  drunkenness,  which  led  to  his  being  recog- 
nized and  seized.  The  mob  wished  to  tear  him 
in  pieces,  but  the  authorities  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing him  in  the  tower,  Dec.  12,  1688.  There  he 
remained  for  upward  of  4  months,  when  he  died 
of  the  stone,  having  much  aggravated  his  disease 
by  his  indulgence  in  drinking.  Even  to  the  last 
he  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  his 
conduct  on  the  western  circuit  was  bad,  and, 
tried  by  the  standard  of  his  time,  it  was  not  so 
heinous  as  it  appears  to  us.  He  was  the  worst 
man  of  a  hard  and  ferocious  age,  and  differed 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Suffering  constantly  from  disease 
peculiarly  trying  to  the  mind,  and  an  habitual 
drunkard,  his  actions  were  the  consequence  of 
infirmities  and  failings;  and  the  chief  fault  was 
to  be  found  in  the  kings  who  placed  him  in  posi- 
tions where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act 
otherwise  than  as  a  beast  of  prey.  It  is  asserted 
that  James  II.  was  so  well  pleased  with  him, 
that  if  the  revolution  had  not  occurred  he  was 
to  have  received  promotion  in  the  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  earl  of  Flint.  Lord  Campbell  says 
that  "  as  a  civil  judge  he  was  by  ho  means  with- 
out high  qualifications;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  motive  to  do  wrong,  he  was  willing  to  do 
right ;"  and  that  "  when  quite  sober  he  was  par- 
ticularly good  as  a  nisi  prius  judge."  Lord 
Macaulay,  who  has  dealt  with  his  memory  with 
almost  as  much  severity  as  Jeffreys  dealt  with 
the  western  whigs,  says:  "His  enemies  could 
not  deny  that  he  possessed  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  great  judge.  His  legal  knowledge,  indeed, 
was  merely  such  as  he  had  picked  up  in  practice 
of  no  very  high  kind.  But  he  had  one  of  those 
happily  constituted  intellects  which,  across  laby- 
rinths of  sophistry,  and  through  masses  of  im- 
material facts,  go  straight  to  the  true  point." 
His  biographer,  Mr.  "Woolrych,  who  has  done 
all  that  can  be  done  to  place  him  well  before 
men,  says :  "  His  bright  sterling  talents  must  be 
acknowledged ;  that  intuitive  perception  which 
led  him  to  penetrate  in  a  moment  the  thin  veil 
of  hypocrisy,  and  show  things  as  they  were, 
must  have  its  meed.  Like  Thurlow,  he  had  the 
especial  gift  of  fastening  on  the  true  genius  of 
the  cause,  eliciting  its  nice  point,  and  forming  a 
prompt  decision  on  the  right  bases  of  equity 


and  justice."  In  spite  of  these  eulogies,  few 
persons  will  dissont  from  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  that  he  was  "the  very  worst 
judge  that  ever  disgraced  "Westminster  hall." 
Though  Jeffreys  was  the  father  of  12  children, 
his  family  became  extinct  at  an  early  day,  and 
his  title  disappeared  from  the  peerage  in  1703. 

JEFFRIES,  John,  an  American  physician, 
born  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1744,  died  there, 
Sept.  16,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1763,  and  subsequently  studied  med- 
icine, and  Avas  admitted  to  practice.  With  a 
view  to  a  more  thorough  professional  education, 
he  attended  the  medical  schools  of  London,  and 
in  1769  received  from  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen the  degree  of  M.D.  Returning  shortly 
after  to  Boston,  he  entered  upon  a  lucrative 
practice,  which  continued  until  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  town  by  the  British  troops,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Halifax.  After  serving  as 
surgeon-general  of  the  troops  in  Halifax,  he 
was  appointed  in  1779  surgeon  major  of  the 
forces  in  America,  and  was  present  for  a  short 
time  with  the  army  in  Savannah.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  established  himself  in  London 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  with  so 
much  success  that  he  declined  the  offer  of  the 
lucrative  post  of  surgeon-general  to  the  forces 
in  India.  He  also  occupied  himself  much  with 
scientific  studies,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
experiments  in  atmospheric  temperature  under- 
took, Jan.  7,  1785,  a  remarkable  voyage  in  a 
balloon  from  Dover  cliffs  across  the  British 
channel,  landing  in  the  forest  of  Guiennes  in 
France.  This  was  the  first  successful  attempt  at 
aerostation  on  an  extended  scale,  and  Dr.  Jef- 
fries in  consequence  received  many  attentions 
from  the  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Paris 
and  from  various  eminent  personages.  He  sub- 
sequently read  an  account  of  his  experiments 
before  the  royal  society  of  London.  In  1789  he 
returned  to  Boston,  where  he  practised  his  pro- 
fession until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  had  a 
taste  for  anatomy,  and  announced  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Boston  on  the  subject.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  prejudice  against  the  practice  of 
dissecting,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
lecture  a  mob  broke  into  his  anatomical  room, 
and  bore  away  the  subject,  the  body  of  an  exe- 
cuted felon  presented  to  him  by  the  governor. 
The  course  thus  interrupted  was  never  resumed, 
and  the  single  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Jeffries 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  public  one  on  anat- 
omy given  in  New  England. 

JEHOVAH,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Both  the  pronunciation  and  ety- 
mological derivation  of  this  name  are  matters 
of  critical  controversy.  The  Jews  of  later  pe- 
riods from  religious  awe  abstained  from  pro- 
nouncing it,  and,  wherever  it  occurred  in  read- 
ing, substituted  the  word  Adonai  (my  Lord) ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  sub- 
linear  vowel  signs  attached  to  the  Hebrew  tetra- 
grammaton  Jhvh  belong  to  the  substituted 
word.  Many  believe  Jahveh  to  be  the  original 
pronunciation.    The  name  is  derived  by  some 
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modern  critics  from  names  of  Egyptian  divini- 
ties, supposed  to  have  been  nationalized  by 
Moses ;  by  others  it  is  compared  with  the  Jove 
of  the  Romans.  Its  resemblance  to  two  other 
Hebrew  words  for  the  Divinity,  Jah  and  Ehyeh, 
in  part  strengthens  and  in  part  weakens  tbese 
suppositions.  What  is  certain  is  the  connection 
of  the  word,  whether  original  or  not,  with  the 
Hebrew  root  havah  or  hayah,  to  be,  and  its 
meaning  throughout  the  Scriptures  "the  Being" 
or  "  the  Everlasting." 

JEJEEBHOY,  Sib  Jamsetjee,  a  public-spir- 
ited Parsee  merchant  of  Bombay,  born  in  that 
city,  July  15,  1783,  died  there,  April  14,  1859. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  like  almost  all  the 
Parsee  merchants  he  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  In  early  life  he  made  several 
voyages  to  China.  In  one  of  these  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  the  French, 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  he  found  his  way  to  Calcutta.  He  thus 
lost  his  property,  and  on  several  other  occa- 
sions met  with  losses  and  vicissitudes ;  but  by 
his  resolution  and  business  abilities  he  afterward 
became  the  first  merchant  of  India,  and  died 
worth  $4,000,000.  As  early  as  1822  he  gave  a 
proof  of  remarkable  munificence  in  releasing 
the  debtors  confined  in  jail  by  paying  their 
debts.  From  that  time  to  his  death  his  benefi- 
cence never  slackened,  and  comprised  all  classes 
and  creeds,  his  donations  to  public  objects  being 
estimated  at  about  $1,500,000.  In  1842  he  was 
knighted  by  the  queen  of  England,  and  in  1843 
a  gold  medal  bearing  the  image  of  Victoria  set 
in  diamonds  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  "  in  honor  of  his  munificence 
and  patriotism."  Among  his  noblest  charities 
is  the  great  hospital  in  Bombay  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  was  opened  in  1845.  Con- 
nected with  it,  and  also  endowed  by  him,  is  the 
Grant  medical  college,  which  confers  on  India 
the  benefit  of  a  skilled  body  of  native  medical 
practitioners.  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
he  built  comfortable  dhurumsallas,  or  places  of 
refuge,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  An 
establishment  at  Bombay  for  the  education  and 
support  of  poor  Parsee  children  was  endowed 
by  him  at  an  expense  of  $250,000.  In  one  gift 
he  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  $150,000, 
beside  the  schools  which  bear  his  name,  and 
also  contributed  $50,000  for  a  school  of  design. 
He  established  benevolent  institutions  not  only 
in  Bombay,  but  in  Surat,  in  Nowsaree,  in  the 
Baroda  territories,  where  his  parents  lived,  and 
in  many  other  places.  The  causeway  which 
unites  the  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  the 
water  works  at  Poonah,  the  bridges  at  Earla, 
Parta,  and  Bartha,  and  many  other  public  works, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  attest  how  greatly 
he  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay.  In  June,  1856,  at  a  public 
meeting  organized  by  the  native  population  of 
that  city,  and  supported  by  the  Europeans  of  all 
classes,  a  statue  was  voted  to  him ;  and  Lord 
Elphinstone,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  said  on 
that  occasion :  "  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 


that,  in  addition  to  the  great  works  which  will 
endear  his  name  to  remote  generations,  his  pri- 
vate, his  almost  secret  charities  have  divided 
the  weekly  bread  to  thousands  of  bis  fellow 
creatures.  The  characteristic  of  his  munifi- 
cence has  been  enlightened  usefulness.  His 
wealth  has  been  achieved  by  sagacity,  industry, 
and  the  purest  good  faith ;  it  has  not  been  lav- 
ished with  mere  ostentatious  and  ill-considered 
profusion.  In  the  long  list  of  his  public  bene- 
factions, there  is  not  one  which  does  not  exhibit 
a  wise  discrimination,  and  amply  deserve  the 
title  of  good  sense.  Some  have  naturally  been 
devoted  to  the  relief  and  improvement  of  the 
members  of  that  ancient  faith  in  which  he  was 
himself  born  and  nurtured,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion have  solely  contemplated  the  common  good 
of  all."  His  statue,  that  of  the  first  native  In- 
dian placed  by  the  side  of  the  monuments  of 
Elphinstone,  Malcolm,  and  Forbes,  was  set  up 
in  the  town  hall  of  Bombay,  and  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view,  Aug.  1,  1859.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  letters  patent  of  Aug.  6,  1857.  His  wife, 
Awabaee  Framjee,  the  daughter  of  a  Parsee 
merchant,  bore  her  husband  3  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee,  born  Oct.  9, 
1811,  succeeded  him  in  the  baronetcy,  while  he 
and  his  brothers  continue  the  extensive  mer- 
cantile establishment  of  their  father. 

JELLACHICH  DE  BUZIM,  Joseph,  baron, 
ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  andDalmatia,  and  gen- 
eral in  the  Austrian  army,  born  in  Peterwardein, 
Military  Frontier,  Oct.  16,  1801,  died  inAgram, 
May  19,  1859.  He  was  well  educated  in  boy- 
hood by  his  mother.  Having  been  presented 
in  his  youth  to  the  emperor  Francis,  he  attract- 
ed his  majesty's  attention  by  his  quick  and 
bold  wit,  and  was,  as  a  favor,  placed  in  the 
military  academy,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of 
18  to  enter  as  sub-lieutenant  the  dragoon  regi- 
ment of  his  great-uncle,  Baron  Knesevich  of 
Saint  Helena,  vice-ban  of  Croatia.  Having  been 
appointed  in  1830  lieutenant  of  a  frontier  regi- 
ment of  Hulans,  he  passed  4  years  in  Italy,  and 
Avas  afterward  employed  in  suppressing  bands 
of  Bosnian  robbers  who  made  incursions  into 
Croatia.  After  3  years  of  this  wild  life,  he  be- 
came in  1837  major  in  the  archduke  Ernest's 
regiment,  and  adjutant  to  Count  Lilienberg,  gov- 
ernor of  Dalmatia.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
colonel  with  full  command  of  the  first  Banat 
border  regiment.  While  engaged  in  military 
life  he  had  carefully  studied  the  political  ele- 
ments of  his  own  country  and  of  Austria.  A 
revival  of  national  spirit  had  lately  shown  itself 
among  the  Magyars  as  well  as  in  the  Slavic 
countries  of  S.  E.  Europe,  the  whole  of  these 
latter  being  kept  in  excitement  by  Russian  in- 
fluence and  Panslavic  agitation.  Croatia  was 
united  with  Hungary,  but  its  people  saw  with 
anger  the  rising  power  of  the  latter.  When 
Hungary  in  1848  rose  for  freedom,  Jellachich 
lost  no  time  in  persuading  his  countrymen  that 
fidelity  to  the  Austrian  rule  was  the  only  means 
of  defending  themselves  against  Hungarian  ag- 
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gression.  A  committee  was  at  once  sent  to  Vi- 
enna to  protest  fidelity,  and  request  for  Jella- 
chich  the  title  of  ban.  Ti.e  court  granted  the 
request,  and  Jellachich  became  ban,  adding  to 
this  the  title  of  privy  councillor  and  general  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  districts  of  the  Banat, 
Warasdin,  and  Carlstadt.  But  many  Croats  saw 
■with  discontent  this  addition  to  Austrian  power, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  ban  to  confirm 
his  authority  by  strong  means,  in  some  instances 
in  fact  by  the  strong  hand,  as  he  is  said  in  break- 
ing up  a  political  meeting  of  malcontents  to  have 
knocked  down  with  his  fist  one  wrhom  he  found 
haranguing  against  him.  Be  had  consolidated 
the  southern  Slavic  tribes,  and  was  endeavoring 
to  join  to  their  interests  those  of  the  Cecbs  of 
Bohemia.  The  Hungarian  cabinet  now  demand- 
ed of  the  government  that  the  ban  should  be 
deprived  of  his  titles.  The  court  began  to  play 
a  double  game,  wishing  on  the  one  hand  to 
flatter  Hungary,  and  on  the  other  to  retyin  the 
aid  of  the  Croatians.  Jellachich  was  nominally 
degraded  and  ordered  to  relinquish  holding  a 
diet,  and  then  appear  and  account  for  his  con- 
duct. "Without  paying  attention  to  the  com- 
mand, he  went  to  Innspruck  after  holding  the 
diet  and  having  himself  consecrated  ban  by  the 
bishop.  He  now  visited  the  archduke  Charles 
and  the  archduchess  Sophia,  by  whom  he  was 
heartily  welcomed,  nothing  being  said  of  the 
degradation  or  attaint  of  treason.  At  Inns- 
pruck, before  the  emperor  and  imperial  family, 
"  this  darling  rebel,"  as  the  archduchess  Sophia 
termed  him,  delivered  a  long  oration,  declaring 
the  readiness  of  himself  and  people  to  die  for 
Austria.  This  was  the  heaviest  blow  struck  at 
Hungary,  and  the  ban  returned  in  triumph.  He 
now  crossed  the  Drave  and  advanced  against  the 
Hungarians  as  far  as  Stuhlweissenburg,  but  was 
repelled,  fled  toward  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
joined  the  forces  of  Windischgriitz,  who  was 
besieging  Vienna,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents. He  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Hungarians  at  the  battle  of  Swechat  (Oct.  30), 
as  well  as  to  the  conquest  of  Vienna.  He  nowr 
cooperated  with  Windischgriitz  in  the  invasion 
of  Hungary,  surprised  and  dispersed  the  retreat- 
ing army  of  Perczel  at  Moor  (Dec.  29),  and  took 
part  in  the  indecisive  campaign  of  Feb.  1849. 
But  in  the  following  April,  the  Hungarians  com- 
manded by  Gorgey  defeated  the  Anstro-Croat 
army  under  the  chief  command  of  Windisch- 
griitz ;  and  on  July  14  the  ban,  who  subsequent- 
ly operated  in  the  south  of  Hungary,  was  com- 
pletely beaten  at  Kis  Hegyes.  While  reorgan- 
izing his  troops,  Haynau  and  Paskevitch  finally 
subdued  the  Magyars.  During  this  campaign 
Jellachich  was  in  fact  more  distinguished  for 
policy  and  tact  than  military  talent.  In  1853 
he  commanded  an  army  of  observation  on  the 
borders  of  Bosnia.  His  Gedichte,  or  "Poems," 
were  published  at  Vienna  in  1850,  and  his  sol- 
dier songs  are  popular  in  the  army. 

JELLY,  the  juice  of  certain  fruits  or  vege- 
table roots  boiled  down  with  about  its  own 
weight  of  sugar,  or  a  preparation  of  animal 


gelatine.  The  effect  of  the  sugar  in  the  former  is 
to  give  the  juice  a  more  gelatinous  consistence, 
an  agreeable  sweetness,  and  render  it  less  liable 
to  change.  Isinglass  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
increase  the  stiffness  of  the  jelly.  The  product 
differs  from  animal  jelly  (see  Gelatine)  in 
containing  no  nitrogen,  and  it  is  not  esteemed 
particularly  nutritious ;  but  it  forms  a  pleasant 
article  of  diet,  and  to  the  sick  a  cooling  and 
grateful  refreshment.  Jams  are  also  preserves 
of  fruit  with  sugar.  They  differ  from  jellies  in 
containing  the  pulp  and  sometimes  seeds  as  well 
as  the  juice.  The  insoluble  and  indigestible 
ligneous  matters  of  the  fruits  render  them  less 
suitable  for  the  sick,  but  in  a  healthy  state  of  the 
system  these  matters  no  doubt  promote  the  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels  by  their  mechanical  stimulus. 
Vegetable  jelly  consists  chiefly  of  the  acid  called 
pectic,  which  is  produced  by  the  change  effected 
upon  the  chemical  principle  pectine  of  Bracon- 
not,  so  named  by  him  from  the  Greek  tttjktos, 
congealed,  in  reference  to  its  property  of  gelat- 
inizing. Pectic  acid  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water  it 
coagulates  on  cooling.  Long  continued  boiling, 
however,  deprives  it  of  this  quality,  and  the 
product  is  mucilaginous.  Hence  in  making  cur- 
rant or  other  jelly,  the  boiling  is  not  extended 
beyond  20  minutes.  Sufficient  sugar  must  be 
used  to  absorb  the  water,  so  that  longer  boiling 
than  this  is  not  required  to  evaporate  it. 

JELLY  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the  aca- 
lephan  class  of  radiated  animals,  or  rnedusce, 
including  the  orders  siphonophorce,  discop?torce, 
and  ctenophorce.  The  body  is  transparent  and 
jelly-like,  disk-shaped,  with  the  mouth  down- 
ward and  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  cavity, 
from  which  hang  down  appendages  varying  in 
number,  length,  and  purpose.  In  the  genuine 
medusa?,  of  which  the  sun  fish  (aitrelia),  so 
common  on  our  beaches  after  storms  or  floating 
in  our  waters  in  the  summer,  is  a  good  example, 
the  body  is  so  largely  made  up  of  water  that  on 
drying  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  film  of  mem- 
brane ;  they  would  hardly  be  seen  in  the  water, 
were  it  not  for  their  beautiful  colors.  The 
digestive  cavity  is  more  complex  than  in  the 
polyps,  being  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the 
body  with  branches  ramifying  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  the  stomach  seems  to  perform  the  office 
of  a  heart,  distributing  the  products  of  diges- 
tion over  the  system,  and  the  food,  arriving  at 
the  periphery,  escapes  by  as  many  openings  as 
there  are  traversing  tubes ;  on  the  free  margin 
are  generally  numerous  minute  tentacles,  form- 
ing beautifully  delicate  appendages,  which  ab- 
sorb water  into  the  marginal  canal  in  contact 
with  the  food  ;  digestion  is  rapidly  performed  ; 
the  circulation  of  the  digested  materials  is  irreg- 
ular, sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
in  another.  The  bunches  of  colored  eggs  gen- 
erally hang  outside  the  tentacles  which  surround 
the  mouth ;  in  some,  red  specks  between  the 
tentacles  have  been  conjectured  to  be  eyes. 
The  common  jelly  fishes  move  by  the  alternate 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  gelatinous 
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disk ;  others,  like  the  Portuguese  man-of-war 
(physalia),  have  a  large  vesicle  which  supports 
the  whole  community  at  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  motion  being  effected  by  the  numerous 
contractile  tentacles  and  the  contractions  of  the 
air  bladder  (siphonophorai) ;  others  (the  cteno- 
phorce  or  beroid  medusa)  move  by  means  of 
vertical  series  of  swimming  appendages  resem- 
bling the  fins  of  a  crab.  This  class  presents 
the  curious  phenomena  of  alternate  generation, 
illustrated  by  Steenstrup,  Sara,  and  others,  no- 
ticed also  in  other  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, especially  the  helminths  or  entozoa.  The 
tulularia,  common  in  pools  left  by  the  tide,  a 
hydroid  growing  in  tufts  like  small  shrubs,  hangs 
like  a  flower  from  a  slender  tube,  Avith  the 
mouth  surrounded  by  tentacles,  each  animal 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
each  mouth  receiving  nutriment  for  the  whole; 
the  young  of  this  hydroid  do  not  resemble  the 
parent,  but  are  little,  delicate,  translucent  jelly 
fishes,  like  tiny  cups  from  which  hang  down  4 
long  threads,  and  a  proboscis  at  whose  end  is 
the  mouth ;  beside  the  buds  which  branch  out 
from  the  parent  are  hanging  bunches  of  little 
spheres  from  which  the  jelly  fishes  are  pro- 
duced ;  along  the  proboscis  of  the  floating  cup 
are  other  spheres  or  eggs,  from  which  are  pro- 
duced little  pear-shaped  bodies,  which  become 
attached  and  grow  into  the  first  mentioned 
branching  hydroid.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  grandchild  resembles  the  grandparent,  and 
the  hydroid  is  reproduced  through  a  generation 
of  jelly  fishes  into  a  hydroid  again;  if  the  first 
be  a  coryne,  the  jelly  fish  would  be  a  sarsia. 
The  name  of  jellyfish  is  here  applied  like  those 
of  star  fish,  shell  fish,  &c,  merely  implying  that 
it  dwells  in  the  water,  without  being  in  any 
way  connected  with  vertebrate  fishes.  Some 
small  single  hydroids,  not  more  than  ^  inch  high, 
produce  some  of  the  largest  jelly  fishes ;  as  the 
one  which  by  subdivision  into  saucer-like  con- 
tractions forms  the  ephyra,  with  a  marginal 
fringe  of  tentacles.  In  our  common  white  sun 
fish,  the  4  crescentic  rosy  figures,  forming  a 
cross  by  their  union  in  the  centre,  are  accumu- 
lations of  eggs.  Some  of  the  jelly  fishes  in  our 
waters  formed  from  these  self-dividing  hydroids 
are  as  large  as  the  largest  wash  tub,  with  tenta- 
cles extending  20  or  30  feet ;  these  are  of  a  deep 
claret  color,  and  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  stinging  or  nettling  property  which  has  given 
the  scientific  name  to  the  class.  In  the  Portu- 
guese man-of-war,  some  of  the  community  move 
the  whole  establishment,  some  secure  prey  with 
their  lasso  cells  and  eat  and  digest  for  the  fam- 
ily, and  some  produce  the  buds  from  which  the 
young  jelly  fishes  arise  ;  and  none  of  these  take 
up  or  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  others. 
In  the  same  way  the  hydroid  campanula  via 
produces  the  jelly  fish  tiaropsis,  with  its  edge 
beautifully  fringed.  Some  very  handsome  jelly 
fishes  do  not  originate  from  any  hydroid,  but 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  usual  way  by  eggs, 
the  children  resembling  the  parent.  These  deli- 
cate and  transparent  creatures  are  worthy  of 


careful  study,  from  their  structure,  mode  of  re- 
production, and  relations  to  other  animals.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  eggs  remaiD 
torpid,  then  a  polyp-like  vegetation  arises,  with 
buds  which  flower-like  become  rapidly  develop- 
ed into  more  highly  organized  free  jelly  fishes; 
these  animal  flowers,  as  they  have  been  called, 
are  so  sensitive  that  they  are  instantly  killed  by 
a  change  from  salt  to  fresh  water.  They  are 
very  voracious,  feeding  upon  minute  fishes,  crus  • 
taceans,  almost  any  small  marine  creatures,  de- 
caying animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and  even 
their  own  species ;  they  move  with  the  rapidity 
and  elegance  of  birds  of  prey,  securing  their 
victims  with  precision  by  means  of  their  nettle- 
armed  tentacles,  and  performing  these  acts  in  a 
manner  which  would  hardly  be  expected  in  a 
transparent  mass  of  jelly.  A  nervous  system  is 
present;  and  the  form  is  in  many  capable  of 
remarkable  changes.  For  details  on  their  struc- 
ture, see  Forbes's  work  on  the  British  naked- 
eyed  medusa3 ;  two  papers  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  in 
the  "Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,"  vol.  iv.  part  2,  1850  ;  and 
vol.  iii.  of  Agassiz's  "  Contributions  to  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  United  States"  (4to.,  Boston, 
1860).  The  well  known  phosphorescence  of  the 
ocean  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  light  emit- 
ted by  jelly  fishes,  shining  like  globes  of  fire, 
sparkling  like  stars,  or  diffusing  a  pale  luminous- 
ness ;  this  is  most  remarkable  when  the  water  is 
agitated  by  a  vessel's  keel,  and  on  the  coast  line 
or  amid  breakers,  where  these  creatures  often 
serve  to  mark  the  course  of  the  mariner.  The 
number  of  these  jelly  fishes,  often  very  minute, 
is  beyond  calculation  or  expression,  especially 
in  northern  waters,  where  they  form  the  food 
of  the  small  crustaceans  and  other  animals  upon 
which  the  right  whales  feed,  and  are  also  them- 
selves devoured  in  immense  numbers  by  these 
huge  cetaceans. 

JEMMAPES,  or  Gemappe,  a  village  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  province  of  Ilainaut,  situated  on 
the  river  Ilaine  and  on  the  canal  from  Mons  to 
Conde,  3  m.  W.  from  Mons  ;  pop.  4,670.  It  is 
noted  for  a  battle,  Xov.  6,  1792,  between  the 
French  under  Dumonriez  and  the  Austrians  un- 
der the  archduke  Albert.  The  republican  forces 
numbered  about  40,000;  the  Austrian  army 
was  equally  strong,  but  it  was  so  posted  that 
only  its  centre,  consisting  of  18,000  men,  could 
be  brought  into  action.  These  troops  were 
intrenched,  however,  between  Jemmapes  and 
Mons,  and  their  position  was  defended  by  14  re- 
doubts, mounting  nearly  100  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  battle  began  at  daybreak  with  an  attack  by 
a  French  column  under  Gen.  Beurnonville,  who 
succeeded  after  a  violent  struggle  in  turning 
the  Austrian  flank  and  carrying  the  redoubts 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Dumouriez  led  his  centre  against  the  vil- 
lage of  Jemmapes.  here  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  some  squadrons  of  the  im- 
perial horse,  but  the  heroism  of  a  valet  of 
Dumouriez  named  Baptiste,  and  of  the  young 
duke  of  Chartres  (afterward  King  Louis  Phi- 
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lippe),  rallied  the  discomfited  troops,  and  drove 
the  Austrians  from  the  field.  Dumouriez  mean- 
while hastened  to  the  right,  where  Beurnon- 
ville's  column  was  beginning  to  waver,  and  in- 
spired the  soldiers  with  such  enthusiasm  that, 
sliouting  the  Marseillaise,  they  rushed  upon  the 
redoubts  and  completed  the  victory.  The  Aus- 
trian loss  was  about  5,000,  the  French  6,000 ; 
but  the  consequences  of  the  battle,  the  first  reg- 
ular engagement  won  by  the  republican  forces, 
were  very  important  to  both  parties.  Most  of 
the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  surrendered  to  the 
victors  without  opposition,  and  when  Belgium 
was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  French  em- 
pire Jemmapes  gave  its  name  to  a  province 
comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  Ilainaut. 

JENA,  a  German  town,  situated  on  the  Saale, 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
partly  surrounded  by  steep  barren  mountains, 
and  consisting  of  the  town  proper,  through 
which  flows  the  little  river  Leutra,  and  several 
suburbs ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
supreme  court  for  the  grand  duchy,  and  for  sev- 
eral neighboring  duchies,  and  contains  a  ducal 
palace,  3  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  3  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  &c.  The 
country  around  Jena  is  so  beautiful  that  Charles 
V.  is  said  to  have  placed  it  in  that  respect  next 
to  Florence.  The  foundation  of  its  celebrated 
university  was  laid  by  the  elector  John  Frederic 
the  Generous  in  1547,  when  as  a  prisoner  of 
Charles  V.  he  was  removed  to  Jena,  where  he 
was  to  meet  with  his  three  sons.  The  univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg  having  been  wrested  from 
him,  his  object  was  to  establish  in  its  stead  a 
seat  of  learning  at  Jena  which  should  become  a 
nursery  of  science  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation.  Among  the  first  professors  who 
lectured  at  Jena  were  Stigel  the  philologist, 
Striegel  the  theologian,  and  Schroter  the  physi- 
cian. The  latter  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  I. 
to  give  his  sanction  to  the  institution  (Aug.  15, 
1557)  ;  it  was  inaugurated  Feb.  2, 1558,  and  the 
300th  anniversary  was  celebrated  Aug.  15-17, 
1858,  on  which  occasion  a  statue  of  the  found- 
er John  Frederic  was  placed  in  the  market 
square.  In  connection  with  the  university  are 
a  philological  and  theological  seminary,  a  cli- 
nique,  an  anatomical  theatre,  an  obstetric  and 
pharmaceutical  establishment,  an  institution  for 
natural  and  mathematical  sciences,  one  for  agri- 
cultural science,  and  another  founded  in  1849 
for  political  science,  a  botanical  garden,  an  ob- 
servatory, a  museum  of  mineralogy,  natural 
curiosities,  archaeology,  and  oriental  coins,  and 
a  library  with  150,000  vols,  (removed  in  1858 
to  a  new  and  stately  building).  Jena  holds  a 
high  position  in  German  literature,  particu- 
larly in  philosophy*  Reinhold,  "Wieland's  son- 
in-law,  a  disciple  of  Kant,  was  called  in  1787 
to  Jena,  where  he  opened  his  lectures  on  the 
new  philosophy,  which  were  attended  by  an 
unprecedented  concourse  of  students.  From 
that  time  this  university  became  the  source 
whence  philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  biblical  crit- 
icism flowed  over  all  Germany.    Fichte,  Schel- 


ling,  and  Hegel  were  all  connected  with  Jena, 
Schiller's  favorite  resort  while  professor  of  his- 
tory there  was  the  garden  in  which  the  obser- 
vatory now  stands.  Among  the  other  eminent 
scholars  and  poets  who  have  held  office  in  the 
university  were  Voss  and  the  brothers  Schlegel ; 
among  naturalists,  Oken;  in  chemistry,  Gott- 
ling  and  Dobereiner ;  in  theology,  Danov,  Gries- 
bach,  Eichhorn,  and  Paulus;  in  jurisprudence, 
Feuerbach,  Thibaut,  &c.  In  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  the  attendance  of  students  fluc- 
tuated between  2,000  and  3,000;  at  the  end  of 
that  century  there  were  still  about  1.000.  The 
student  associations  {Burschenschaften)  and  po- 
litical agitations  in  1815-19,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  student  Sand  happened  to  be  at  Jena 
shortly  before  his  assassination  of  Kotzebue,  and 
the  competition  of  the  new  universities,  greatly 
injured  the  prosperity  of  Jena,  and  the  attend- 
ance has  since  declined  to  about  500,  although 
the  different  duchies  which  support  it  have  in- 
creased in  their  solicitude  for  its  welfare.  The 
number  of  professors  is  now  about  50,  among 
whom  are  many  men  of  great  learning,  as 
Droysen,  Grimm,  Hase,  Wackenroder,  &c.  The 
first  literary  periodical  in  Germany  was  estab- 
lished in  *Jena  in  1785.  After  its  removal  to 
Halle,  it  was  followed  from  1804  to  1842  by  the 
Jenaische  Literaturzeitung,  and  since  by  the 
JSTeue  Jenaische  Literaturzeitung,  published  by 
Brockhaus  in  Leipsic  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  faculty.  Jena  has  several  other  private  ed- 
ucational institutions,  a  musical  union,  and  a 
society  for  the  study  of  Thuringian  history  and 
archaeology  founded  in  1852. — A  memorable 
battle  was  fought  near  Jena,  Oct.  14,  1806, 
between  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  army  and 
the  French.  Napoleon's  victory  at  Jena,  says 
Schlosser,  destroyed  one  half  of  the  Prussian 
army,  while  Davoust  gained  a  much  more  glo- 
rious victory  over  the  other  at  Auerstudt. 
This  double  defeat  brought  about  the  complete 
humiliation  of  Prussia. 

JENNER,  Edward,  an  English  physician  and 
surgeon,  celebrated  for  his  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion, born  in  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  May  17, 
1749,  died  there,  Jan.  26, 1823.  He  was  the  3d 
son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  vicar  of  Berke- 
ley, and,  having  evinced  a  taste  for  the  study 
of  natural  history  and  medicine,  he  was  appren- 
ticed at  the  age  of  14,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  time,  to  a  surgeon  in  Sudbury, 
near  Bristol,  with  whom  he  remained  7  years. 
At  the  age  of  21  he  went  to  London  and  became 
a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  then  rising  into  emi- 
nence as  a  surgeon  and  physiologist,  with  whom 
he  remained  2  years,  and  between  whom  and 
himself  a  lasting  friendship  was  established.  In 
the  interval  he  was  employed,  at.  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  arrange  the 
specimens  of  natural  history  brought  back  by 
Capt.  Cook  from  his  first  voyage  of  discovery ; 
and  so  satisfactorily  did  he  discharge  this  duty 
that  he  received  the  appointment  of  naturalist 
to  the  expedition  which  sailed  in  1772.  Pre- 
ferring the  profession  for  which  he  had  been 
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specially  educated,  he  declined  this  offer,  as  well 
as  others  equally  flattering  and  lucrative  subse- 
quently made  to  him,  and  in  1773  returned  to 
Berkeley,  where  he  established  himself  in  prac- 
tice as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  In  1792  he 
procured  from  the  Scottish  university  of  St. 
Andrew's  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  In  the  intervals  of  his  professional 
labors  he  occupied  himself  with  various  scienti- 
fic researches,  and  derived  much  pleasure  from 
music,  literature,  and  the  recreations  of  society. 
The  versatility  of  his  genius  is  seen  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  John  Hunter,  whose  commu- 
nications to  the  "Philosophical  Transactions" 
gave  frequent  evidence  of  his  pupil's  researches 
into  the  economy  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  His  paper  on  the  cuckoo  communi- 
cated to  Hunter,  and  by  him  published  in  the 
"Transactions,"  was  considered  a  masterly  per- 
formance, on  account  of  the  many  new  facts 
with  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  bird  which  it 
disclosed,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  author's 
election  to  the  fellowship  of  the  royal  society. 
Geology,  pharmaceutical  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry, and  various  organic  diseases  of  the  human 
body,  also  afforded  him  subjects  for  investiga- 
tion, and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  im- 
portant original  papers  to  two  medical  clubs 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  pro- 
fessional information  and  of  cultivating  friendly 
intercourse.  Amid  these  diverse  occupations 
he  steadily  developed  the  idea  of  the  great  dis- 
covery with  Avhich  his  name  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated. As  early  as  during  his  apprenticeship 
at  Sudbury  his  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  subject  of  a  preventive  of  small  pox,  by 
hearing  a  young  countrywoman,  who  had  come 
to  his  master's  surgery  for  advice,  say  that  she 
could  not  take  that  disease  because  she  had 
already  had  the  cow  pox.  Upon  inquiry  he 
ascertained  that  in  Gloucestershire  persons  en- 
gaged in  milking  cows  frequently  had  the  cow 
pox,  a  mild  disorder  of  the  eruptive  kind  ap- 
pearing on  the  udder  of  the  animal,  and  com- 
municated in  a  similar  form  to  their  hands ;  that 
it  had  never  been  known  to  prove  fatal  when 
thus  communicated ;  and  that  the  belief  was 
common  among  the  agricultural  classes  that  who- 
ever had  taken  the  disease  was  secure  against 
the  infection  of  small  pox.  Far  from  treating 
this  popidar  notion  as  a  vulgar  error,  founded 
upon  superstition  or  credulity,  he  immediately 
commenced  a  serious  examination  of  it,  and  was 
soon  led  to  conjecture  that  cow  pox,  as  the 
milder  disease,  might  advantageously  supersede 
the  inoculated  small  pox,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced about  50  years  previous ;  and  that  as  the 
latter  is  rendered  less  virulent  by  inoculation, 
so  the  former,  introduced  in  the  same  way, 
might  be  milder  than  the  casual  complaint,  and 
yet  retain  its  protecting  power.  Upon  going  to 
London  in  1770  he  communicated  this  conjec- 
ture to  Hunter,  who  made  public  mention  of  it 
in  his  lectures,  but  advised  his  pupil  "  not  to 
think,  but  try."     Upon  returning  to  Berkeley 


he  pursued  the  subject  with  great  patience  and 
sagacity  for  many  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  various  forms 
of  varioloid  eruptions  and  their  distinguishing 
characteristics.  It  was  not  until  after  frequent 
experiments  that  he  ascertained  that  only  one 
form  of  the  eruption  on  the  cow's  udder  had  the 
property  of  protecting  from  the  small  pox,  and 
such  was  his  faith  in  his  discovery  that  several 
of  these  experiments  were  made  upon  his  own 
son,  a  boy  under  6  years  of  age.  During  all 
this  time  he  made  no  secret  of  the  investigations 
he  was  conducting,  but  met  with  little  sympa- 
thy or  encouragement  from  his  professional 
brethren ;  and  so  distasteful  did  his  speculations 
prove  to  the  members  of  one  of  the  medical 
societies  to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  was  for- 
bidden to  indulge  in  them  at  their  regular  meet- 
ings tinder  penalty  of  expulsion.  Having  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  efficacy  of  inoculation  with 
the  virus  of  the  cow  pox  to  prevent  the  small 
pox,  he  next  ascertained  with  equal  certainty 
that  the  former  disease  could  be  communicated 
from  one  human  being  to  another,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  original  vaccine  matter.  He 
was  the  more  willing  to  accept  this  conclusion, 
from  the  fact  that  frequently  for  years  together 
the  disease  disappeared  from  the  cattle ;  so  that 
unless  the  virus  could  be  communicated  directly 
from  one  individual  to  another,  the  difficulty, 
not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  it  from 
the  cow's  udder,  would  greatly  impair  the  value 
of  his  discovery.  On  Ma)'  14,  1796,  an  anni- 
versary still  celebrated  in  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, he  vaccinated  James  Phipps,  a  boy  8  years 
of  age,  with  virus  taken  from  a  pustule  on  the 
hand  of  a  milkmaid,  who  had  been  infected  by 
her  master's  cow.  On  July  1  the  boy  was  in- 
oculated for  the  small  pox,  and,  as  Jenner  had 
predicted,  without  the  slightest  effect;  and  he 
lived  to  be  inoculated  20  times  for  the  small 
pox,  with  the  same  result  in  each  case.  For 
two  years  afterward  he  continued  his  experi- 
ments in  this  direction,  and  in  1798  went  to 
London  to  communicate  the  process  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  endeavor  to  procure  its  general 
adoption.  His  reception  was  disheartening  in 
the  extreme.  Xot  only  did  the  doctors  refuse 
to  make  trial  of  the  process,  but  the  discoverer 
was  accused  of  an  attempt  to  "bestialize"  his 
species  by  introducing  into  their  system  diseased 
matter  from  a  cow's  udder;  vaccination  waa 
denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  "diabolical ;"  and 
the  most  monstrous  statements  respecting  its 
effects  upon  the  human  system  were  dissemi- 
nated and  believed.  At  the  end  of  3  months  he 
returned  to  Berkeley  ;  but,  undiscouraged  by  the 
popular  prejudice  against  vaccination,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variola?  Vaccina1,"  in 
which  he  gave  the  details  of  16  cases  of  the 
casual  and  7  of  the  inoculated  disease.  In  this 
work  he  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
disease  in  the  horse's  heel  known  as  the  grease 
was  identical  with  the  cow  pox.  The  "Inquiry" 
did  not  fail  to  challenge  attention,  as  the  facts 
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described  in  it  were  incontrovertible ;  but  the 
first  impulse  toward  the  adoption  of  the  new 
practice  was  given  by  the  successful  vaccination 
of  several  persons  in  London  by  Mr.  Cline,  a 
surgeon,  with  whom  Jenner  on  his  return  to 
Berkeley  had  left  some  vaccine  lymph  ;  and  so 
sudden  was  the  reaction  in  favor  of  Jenner,  that 
in  less  than  a  year  after  his  departure  from 
London  a  manifesto  expressive  of  confidence  in 
his  discovery  was  signed  by  73  of  the  most  emi- 
nent practitioners  of  the  metropolis.  Several 
of  his  medical  brethren  even  undertook  to  rob 
him  of  the  merit  of  his  discovery ;  and  one  of 
these,  a  Dr.  Pearson,  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Woodville,  physician  to  the  small  pox  hospital, 
brought  vaccination  into  temporary  disrepute 
by  using  and  distributing  matter  from  persons 
who  had  been  inoculated  with  small  pox  a  few 
days  after  vaccination,  and  before  the  vaccine 
matter  had  taken  a  sufficient  hold.  Jenner 
promptly  exposed  this  mistake  in  his  "  Contin- 
uation of  Facts  and  Observations  relating  to  the 
Variolas  Vaccina)"  (1800).  In  1800-'l  the  "In- 
quiry" was  translated  into  the  principal  conti- 
nental languages,  and  within  the  next  5  years 
flattering  testimonials  from  crowned  heads  and 
scientific  bodies  poured  in  upon  him  in  abun- 
dance, and  his  discovery  was  hailed  as  an  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  human  race.  In  1802, 
not  without  considerable  opposition,  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £10,000  was  voted  to  him ; 
and  so  encouraging  did  his  prospects  appear 
that  in  1803  he  took  a  house  in  London,  with  a 
view  of  commencing  practice  there.  He  was 
however  deceived  in  his  expectations,  and  re- 
turned in  the  succeeding  year  to  Berkeley,  where 
he  continued  as  before  to  vaccinate  gratuitously 
all  poor  persons  who  applied  to  him  on  stated 
days.  In  1803  the  royal  Jennerian  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  vaccination  was  estab- 
lished, with  himself  as  president,  but  was  sub- 
sequently by  his  advice  merged  in  the  national 
vaccine  establishment,  which  still  exists.  So  in- 
adequate had  been  the  parliamentary  grant  to 
compensate  him  for  his  outlays  and  sacrifices  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  discovery,  that  in  1807 
a  further  grant  of  £20,000  was  voted  him,  and 
he  subsequently  received  between  £7,000  and 
£8,000  from  India.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  Berkeley  in  professional  pursuits 
and  scientific  researches ;  and  he  also  labored  un- 
remittingly and  successfully  to  diffuse  the  bless- 
ings of  his  discovery  over  the  civilized  world. 
His  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Few  persons  have  been 
more  willingly  or  universally  recognized  as 
benefactors  of  their  kind ;  and  so  potent  was 
the  influence  of  his  name,  that  on  several  occa- 
sions his  personal  application  to  the  emperor 
Napoleon  was  efficacious  to  procure  the  release 
of  English  prisoners,  when  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions would  probably  have  failed.  In  the  same 
manner  he  interceded  successfully  with  the 
Spanish  and  Austrian  governments.  It  is  even 
6aid  that  certificate?  signed  by  him  in  the  hands 
of  Englishmen  travelling  on  the  continent  had 


the  effect  and  force  of  real  passports.  His  most 
prominent  moral  characteristic  was  his  benevo- 
lence, which  was  the  chief  incentive  to  his  dis- 
covery, and  which  presided  over  every  promi- 
nent act  of  his  life.  In  none  of  them  was  it 
more  conspicuous  than  in  his  voluntary  promul- 
gation of  the  method  and  the  advantages  of 
vaccination,  which  he  might  have  made  the 
source  of  largo  professional  emolument  had  his 
philanthropy  been  less  active.  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  he  manifested  a  sincere  and  unosten- 
tatious piety,  a  genial  temper,  much  warmth  of 
affection,  and  a  charm  of  manner  and  conversa- 
tion which  made  him  the  delight  of  the  social 
circle.  His  intellectual  powers  are  abundantly 
shown  in  the  account  of  his  great  discovery,  of 
which  Cuvier  has  said:  "If  vaccination  were 
the  only  discovery  of  the  epoch,  it  would  serve 
to  render  it  illustrious  for  ever."  Two  attempts 
have  been  made  to  erect  a  monument  to  him  by 
public  subscription,  the  former  of  which  par- 
tially succeeded.  On  the  latter  occasion  the 
warmest  interest  was  manifested  in  the  United 
States.  His  statue  was  placed  in  Trafalgar 
square,  London,  in  1858.  His  life  by  Dr.  John 
Baron,  with  his  correspondence,  was  published 
in  1827-'38  (2  vols.  8vo.). 

JENNINGS,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by 
tributaries  of  Muscatatuck  river ;  area,  375  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,096.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified, and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  516,053  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  62,843  of  wheat,  78,274  of  oats, 
and  5,701  tons  of  hay.  There  were  16  grist 
mills,  27  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  30 
churches,  and  1,857  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Madison  and  Indianapolis  and 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroads  intersect  each 
other  at  Vernon,  the  capital. 

JENNINGS,  "William,  an  English  miser, 
born  in  1701,  died  in  1797.  He  was  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  his  father  having  been  an 
aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  "William  III.,  who 
officiated  as  godfather  at  the  baptism  of  the  son. 
In  early  life  "William  Jennings  was  a  page  to 
George  I.,  but  upon  attaining  his  majority  he 
retired  to  a  magnificent  country  seat  in  Suffolk 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  his  father, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  never  attempted  to  complete  the  building, 
but  lived  in  apartments  on  the  basement  .floor 
in  a  style  of  penury  rivalling  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor John  Elwes,  equally  celebrated  for  his  par- 
simony. The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  accumulation  of  money,  and  at  his  death 
he  possessed  in  real  and  personal  property  up- 
ward of  £1,000,000.  Like  Elwes  he  also  fre- 
quented Brookes's  and  other  gambling  clubs  in 
London,  but  less  for  the  purpose  of  play  than  to 
lend  money  to  the  unlucky,  from  whom  he  ex- 
torted an  enormous  interest ;  and  so  profitable 
did  this  business  prove  that,  until  he  was  inca- 
pacitated by  bodily  infirmities  from  pursuing 
it,  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  spending 
the  fashionable  season  in  London.    He  died  a 
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bachelor,  leaving  a  "will  sealed  but  not  execut- 
ed ;  and  the  disposition  of  his  immense  property, 
now  said  to  amount  to  £2,000,000,  has  during 
the  last  60  years  formed  a  fruitful  subject  of 
inquiry  to  persons  in  England  and  the  United 
States  claiming  to  be  his  legal  heirs. 

JENTXS,  Soame.  an  English  author,  born 
in  London  in  1704,  died  there.  Dec.  IS.  17^7. 
He  finished  his  education  at  Cambridge.  His 
first  production  was  a  poem  on  the  "  Art  of 
Dancing,"  which  appeared  in  1730.  From  that 
period  he  occasionally  indulged  in  literary 
composition,  until  in  174*2  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  member  for  Cambridgeshire.  In 
175-3  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations.  In 
17-37  he  published  his  "Free  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,""  which  elicited 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  "  Literary  Magazine."' 
one  of  his  severest  criticisms.  In  17(37 
sued  a  pamphlet  entitled  M  Thoughts  on  the 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Present  High 
Price  of  Provisions  :"  and  in  1770  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  works,  "A  View  of  the  Inter- 
nal Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"'  in 
which  he  avowed  his  early  scepticism  and  re- 
cent conversion.  As  a  prose  writer  Jenyns  "was 
remarkable  for  the  purity  and  grace  of  his  style. 
His  poems  found  admission  into  the  later  edi- 
tions of  Johnson's  w  Poets.'"  A  complete  edition 
of  his  -works  was  published  in  1790  (4  vols, 
Svo.,  London). 

JEPHTHAH.  the  9th  judge  of  Israel,  natural 
son  of  Gilead,  was  after  the  death  of  his  father 
exiled  by  his  half  brothers,  and  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Tob.  There  he  gained  renown  for  his  ex- 
ploits as  a  leader  of  a  band  of  border  rovers,  and 
was  at  length  chosen  by  his  countrymen  the 
Gileadites  to  be  their  commander  in  a  defensive 
war  against  the  Ammonites.  He,  however, 
chose  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  country. 
Before  he  took  the  field,  he  made  an  oath  that 
if  he  were  victorious  lie  would  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  whatsoever  should  first  come  forth  from 
his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  He  con- 
quered the  Ammonites,  and,  having  returned, 
his  daughter,  an  only  child,  issued  from  his 
house  to  greet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances.  It  is  stated  that  at  her  own  request 
"he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow."'  but 
some  commentators  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
secrated her  to  perpetual  virginity.  Jephthah 
ruled  Israel  for  6  years.  The  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter  is  the  subject  of  oratorios  by  Handel 
(1731)  and  Reinthaler  (1855). 

JERBOA,  the  principal  old  world  represen- 
tative of  the  rodent  sub-family  dipodhuv.  char- 
acterized by  greatly  developed  hind  leg?  for 
taking  long  leaps,  diminutive  fore  legs,  long 
hairy  tail,  and  large  infra-orbital  foramen.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  Egyptian  jerboa  idipus 
jSSgyptiw,  Licht.).  The  incisors  are  slender  and 
sharp,  the  upper  ones  grooved,  2  above  and  2 
below:  the  molars,  |l§,  are  complex, furnished 
with  roots ;  the  head  is  large,  with  prominent 
eyes,  moderate  pointed  ears,  and  silken  whis- 


kers 6  inches  long.  In  external  conformation 
it  somewhat  resembles  the  kangaroo,  having 
an  elongated  body  thickest  behind,  the  poste- 
rior limbs  very  much  larger  than  the  anterior; 
the  neck  is  very  short,  and  the  6  lower  verte- 
brae are  frequently  found  united  together  ;  the 
metatarsus  consists  of  a  single  bone :  there  are 
5  toes  on  the  short  fore  feet,  and  3  on  the  pos- 
terior, armed  with  obtuse  claws :  the  tail  is 
long,  with  hairs  set  in  two  rows,  and  tufted  at 
the  end ;  it  is  not,  however,  thick  at  the  base, 
as  in  the  kangaroo,  though  it  is  used  to  s 
the  body  in  the  act  of  leaping,  its  usual  mode 
of  progression.  The  body  is  about  as  large  as 
a  rat's,  of  a  fawn  color  above  and  white  below, 
the  black  tuft  of  the  tail  white  tipped.  From 
its  generic  name,  which  signifies  two-footed,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  jerboa  walks  entire- 
ly on  the  hind  feet :  but  the  animal  walks  upon  4 
feet,  resorting  to  its  prodigious  leaps  only  when 
alarmed  ;  when  about  to  spring,  it  raises  itself 
on  the  end  of  the  hind  feet,  with  the  support 
of  the  tail,  the  fore  feet  close  to  the  breast :  the 
body  comes  down  on  the  fore  feet,  but  is  ele- 
vated again  so  quickly  that  it  appears  constantly 
in  the  air.  All  the  species  are  claviculated.  and 
carry  their  food  to  the  month  with  the  fore 
paws ;  they  pass  the  winter  in  burrows  in  a 
state  of  lethargy  :  they  are  difficult  to  keep  in 
captivity,  even  in  their  own  climates :  the  fe- 
males are  generally  the  largest,  and  have  6  or  8 
young.  The  Egyptian  species  lives  in  troops  in 
northern  Africa,  most  abundantly  in  the  sandy 
regions  and  ruined  places  of  Egypt :  it  extends 
as  tar  north  as  the  Caspian  sea.  and  into  Syria 
and  Arabia :  it  is  restless  and  timid,  and  can  be 
taken  only  by  surprise.  The  Arabians  take  jer- 
boas alive  in  their  burrows ;  their  flesh  is  eaten 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  their  soft  and  shining  fur 
is  valued  by  them  :  their  food  is  exclusively  ve- 
getable, and  they  are  said  never  to  drink.  The 
D.  sagitta  (Gniel.),  found  between  the  Don  and 
Volga,  is  by  some  considered  a  variety  of  the 
common  species.  The  largest  species  is  the 
setrfefei  jacnhu  (Wagn.).  about  9  inches  long, 
found  in  the  steppes  between  the  Donetz  and  the 
Don  and  in  the  Crimea  :  this  is  the  almb-daaffha 
of  the  Mongols.  It  has  one  more  upper  molar 
on  each  side,  and  all  are  rather  more  complex 
in  structure  :  the  hind  feet  are  5-toed,  the  2  lat- 
eral ones  small,  and  the  tail  and  ears  are  longer. 
The  fur  is  soft,  yellowish  fawn  varied  with  gray- 
ish brown  above  :  the  under  parts,  interior  of 
limbs,  end  of  nose,  and  crescent  on  the  nates 
are  white.  The  general  appearance  and  habits 
are  as  in  the  common  species;  they  become 
lethargic  both  under  slight  cold  and  great  heat ; 
the  food  consists  of  succulent  plants,  roots, 
fruits,  insects,  and,  it  is  said,  of  small  birds  and 
of  each  other:  they  dig  very  rapidly  into  the 
earth,  and  live  in  burrows  with  many  ope:  _- : 
their  swiftness  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
take them  even  on  horseback  :  their  flesh  is  also 
esteemed  as  food.  Other  species  are  found  in 
the  steppes  around  the  sea  of  Aral  and  the  E. 
coast  ox  the  Caspian. — To  this  family  also  be- 
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long  other  jumping  rodents,  often  called  jerboas. 
Among  them  is  the  jumping  hare  of  S.  Africa 
(pedetes  Cqfer,  Ulig.),  "with  molars  fz£  without 
roots,  long  ears,  5  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  4 
on  the  hind,  with  long  claws;  the  posterior 
limbs  and  tail  are  long,  the  latter  tufted.  It 
moves  by  great  leaps,  and  sleeps  by  day ;  it  is 
as  large  as  a  rabbit,  of  a  fawn  color,  with  the 
end  of  the  tail  black.  In  North  America  is  the 
jumping  mouse  (jaculus  Uudsonius,  Zimm.), 
about  10  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more 
than  half;  the  color  is  red-brown,  darker  on 
the  back,  the  sides  and  under  parts  white.  It 
is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave  lake. 
The  molars  are  fz| ;  the  hand  has  4  fingers  with 
a  rudimentary  thumb,  hind  feet  5-toed,  hind  legs 
and  tail  very  long,  the  latter  thinly  haired ;  the 
upper  incisors  grooved  longitudinally  in  front. 
For  full  details  on  this  genus,  see  vol.  viii.  of 
the  reports  of  the  Pacific  railroad  survey. 

JERDAN,  William,  a  British  journalist,  born 
at  Kelso.  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  April  16, 
1782.  He  acquired  a  tolerable  education  at  va- 
rious public  and  private  schools,  and,  after  being 
unsuccessfully  engaged  as  a  merchant's  clerk 
and  as  a  student  of  law,  succeeded  in  1805  in 
getting  employment  in  the  staff  of  the  "Aurora" 
newspaper.  During  the  next  12  years  he  was 
actively  employed  by  a  number  of  metropolitan 
and  provincial  journals,  and  for  several  )*ears 
edited  the  "Sun."  In  July,  1817,  6  months 
after  the  establishment  by  Mr.  Colburn  of  the 
"  Literary  Gazette,"  Mr.  Jerdan  became  its  ed- 
itor, and  ultimately  sole  proprietor,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  until  1850,  when  pecuniary 
embarrassments  led  to  his  withdrawal.  Under 
his  control  the  "  Gazette"  acquired  a  reputation 
for  the  impartiality  and  intelligence  of  its  liter- 
ary criticisms.  After  his  retirement  he  received 
from  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen 
a  pension  of  £100  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
literary  services,  and  a  large  subscription  was 
raised  for  him.  He  is  the  author  of  the  biog- 
raphies in  Fisher's  "  National  Portrait  Gallery," 
and  in  1852-3  published  his  "Autobiography," 
in  4  vols.,  an  interesting  record  of  his  literary, 
political,  and  social  reminiscences  during  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  50  years.  Mr.  Jerdan  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  poetical  genius  and 
critital  abilities  of  Miss  Landon,  for  many  years 
his  collaborator  in  the  "  Literary  Gazette." 

JEREMIAH  (raised  up  by  God),  the  2d  of 
the  great  Hebrew  prophets,  son  of  Hilkiah,  one 
of  the  priests  of  Anathoth,  prophesied  under 
the  reigns  of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Je- 
hoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  and  after  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  from  about 
628  to  570  B.  C.  He  was  but  a  youth  when  he 
received  the  divine  appointment  in  his  native 
city.  The  persecutions  of  his  townsmen  drove 
him  to  Jerusalem,  where,  in  spite  of  opposition 
and  imprisonment,  he  remained  true  to  his  mis- 
sion, keeping  firmly  in  view  the  religious  and 
political  rectitude  of  the  state.  After  the  death 
of  Josiah  he  was  assailed  by  priests  and  proph- 
ets, and  saved  his  life  only  to  be  cast  into  prison, 


where  he  wrote  some  of  his  predictions,  which 
were  read  to  the  assembled  people  by  Baruch, 
but  burned  by  King  Jehoiakim.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  he  was 
spared  by  the  conqueror  in  consideration  of  his 
having  advocated  voluntary  submission  to  the 
rule  of  Babylon,  and  he  went  first  to  Mizpah, 
and  afterward  to  Egypt.  There  are  various  tra- 
ditions concerning  his  last  years  and  his  death. 
A  grotto  is  still  pointed  out  at  Jerusalem  where 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  his  Lamentations, 
and  his  grave  is  shown  at  Cairo.  His  extant 
writings,  all  of  which  are  of  a  plaintive  charac- 
ter, embrace  the  book  containing  his  prophecies, 
and,  according  to  general  belief,  the  metrical 
book  of  Lamentations.  An  elegy  on  the  death 
of  King  Josiah,  ascribed  to  him,  is  lost.  Among 
the  more  recent  commentators  on  Jeremiah 
are  Hitzig  (Leipsic,  1841),  Umbreit  (Heidelberg, 
1843),  and  Neumann  (Leipsic,  1856).  There  is 
an  English  translation  and  commentary  by  Blay- 
ney  (Oxford,  1784;  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1810), 
and  by  Prof.  G.  R.  Noyes,  D.D.  (Boston,  1837). 

JEREMIE,  Sir  Joh>-,  an  English  colonial 
judge,  born  in  Guernsey,  Aug.  19,  1795,  died 
in  Port  Lago,  Sierra  Leone,  April  23,  1841. 
Having  completed  his  education  at  Dijon  in 
France,  he  studied  law,  and  commenced  its 
practice  in  his  native  island.  In  Oct.  1824,  he 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  St.  Lucia,  West 
Indies,  and  in  1832  was  made  procureur  and 
advocate-general  of  Mauritius.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  colony,  having  been  accustomed  to  see 
the  office  filled  by  a  member  of  their  own  com- 
munity, were  so  hostile  to  him,  that  the  governor 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  island  and  return  to 
England.  But  on  his  arrival  in  London  the 
home  government  sent  him  back  with  a  force 
adequate  to  uphold  his  authority,  and  he  main- 
tained his  position  there,  in  defiance  of  public 
opinion,  till  1835.  In  1836  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  puisne  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ceylon,  which  office  he  held  for  4  years. 
He  had  been  in  early  life  an  opponent  of  negro 
emancipation,  but  his  observation  of  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies  had  made  him  a  zealous  aboli- 
tionist; and  in  1840,  from  a  desire  to  aid  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Africans,  he 
became  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its  de- 
pendencies, receiving  at  the  same  time  the  honor 
of  knighthood.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Four 
Essays  on  Colonial  Slavery"  (London,  1831). 

JERICHAU,  A.,  a  Danish  sculptor,  born  in 
Copenhagen  in  1815.  After  a  partial  educa- 
tion in  his  art  at  home,  he  repaired  in  1839  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  the  instructions  of  his 
countryman  Thorwaldsen,  and  where  he  now 
resides.  His  chief  works  are  the  "Marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana,"  a  bass-relief,  in  one  of 
the  royal  palaces  in  Copenhagen  ;  a  colossal 
group  of  Hercules  and  Hebe ;  a  fine  statue  in 
marble  of  Penelope ;  "  A  Hunter  devoured  by 
a  Lioness  whose  Whelps  he  has  stolen;"  and 
an  "  Ascension."  He  belongs  to  the  classical 
school,  and  aims  at  purity  of  form  and  force  of 
expression. — His  wife,  Elisabeth  (BAriiA>rx), 
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born  in  "Warsaw,  Poland,  in  1820,  a  pupil  of  the 
academy  at  Diisseldorf,  has  gained  considerable 
eminence  as  a  painter  of  genre. 

JERICHO,  a  flourishing  commercial  city  of 
ancient  Palestine,  in  the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  on 
the  W.  side  of  that  river,  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Dead  sea.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
richest  cities  of  Canaan,  surrounded  by  groves 
of  palms  and  balsam  trees.  It  was  conquered 
and  destroyed  by  Joshua  on  his  entrance  into 
the  promised  land,  and  a  curse  pronounced  upon 
whomsoever  should  rebuild  it,  its  territory  be- 
ing allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was 
however  restored,  became  the  centre  of  the 
trade  between  Arabia  and  Palestine,  was  for- 
tified by  King  Ahab,  and  became  the  seat  of 
a  school  of  prophets.  Mark  Antony  presented 
its  plain  of  palm  trees  to  Cleopatra.  It  was 
embellished  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  built  there 
one  of  his  residences ;  under  Vespasian  it  was 
destroyed,  and  under  Hadrian  rebuilt;  it  was 
overthrown  during  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
revived  under  the  Saracens,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed during  the  crusades.  The  village  of 
Richa,  which  occupies  its  site,  consists  only  of 
a  few  huts  and  a  Saracenic  tower. 

JERICHO,  Rose  of  (anastatica  Hierochun- 
tina,  Linn.),  a  climbing  shrub,  with  a  fragrant, 
singularly  shaped,  greenish  yellow  blossom.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend,  it  grew  in  the  desert  in 
the  places  which  the  Virgin  Mary  touched  on 
her  flight  into  Egypt.  When  dried,  its  leaves 
and  blossoms  fold  together  upward,  but  open 
again  when  placed  in  water,  and  this  process 
can  be  many  times  repeated;  whence  its  ge- 
neric name,  from  Gr.  apaaraaa,  resurrection.  It 
is  fabled  to  blossom  only  on  the  great  festivals, 
especially  on  Christmas.  It  is  indigenous  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  was  probably  brought 
to  Europe-  by  the  crusaders. 

JEROBOAM  I.,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  son  of  Nebat,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
became  king  in  975,  died  in  954  B.  C.  He  was 
selected  by  Solomon  to  be  a  superintendent  of 
the  public  works  which  he  was  carrying  on  at 
Jerusalem.  Informed  by  the  prophet  Ahijah 
that  he  was  to  rule  the  10  tribes  which  should 
revolt  from  the  house  of  David,  he  immediately 
engaged  in  plots  against  Solomon,  and  fled  to 
the  court  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  to  escape 
punishment.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  he  re- 
turned from  Egypt,  headed  the  deputation  of 
the  chiefs  of  tribes  which  met  Rehoboam  at 
Shechem  and  whose  demands  were  rejected, 
and  was  then  elected  by  10  of  the  tribes  to 
reign  over  them,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Is- 
rael, Judah  and  Benjamin  alone  remaining  to 
Rehoboam.  He  resided  at  Shechem,  which  he 
fortified,  built  temples  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  where 
golden  calves  were  made  the  symbols  of  the  Di- 
vinity, to  which  his  subjects  might  resort  rather 
than  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  generally  successful 
in  his  wars  against  Judah,  though  he  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  by  Abijah.  The  leading 
aim  of  his  government  was  to  raise  a  barrier 
Rgainst  any  reunion  of  the  tribes. 


JEROME,  a  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Latin 
church,  born  in  Stridonium,  on  the  confines  of 
Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  about  342,  died  Sept. 
30,  420.  He  was  the  son  of  wealthy  Chris- 
tian parents,  who  gave  him  a  good  education. 
About  363  he  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  for 
several  years  under  the  grammarian  and  com- 
mentator Donatus  and  the  rhetorician  Victori- 
nus,  displaying  great  aptitude  for  learning.  He 
received  baptism  here,  but  his  thoughts  were 
bent  more  upon  secular  than  religious  aims. 
He  pleaded  at  the  bar  for  a  while,  and  then 
sought  to  improve  his  mind  by  travel,  visiting 
the  chief  cities  of  Gaul,  passing,  it  has  been 
supposed,  into  Britain,  and  studying  for  some 
time  at  Aquileia.  At  Treves,  about  370,  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  God,  and  took 
a  vow  of  perpetual  continence.  Wishing  for  a 
complete  retirement  in  some  distant  country,  he 
attached  himself  after  his  return  to  Rome  to  the 
eastern  priest  Evagrius,  and,  in  company  with  3 
other  persons  of  similar  dispositions,  followed 
him  to  Antioch,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of 
Apollinaris,  who  had  not  then  promulgated  his 
heresy.  From  Antioch  he  withdrew  in  372  to  a 
desert  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  where 
he  spent  4  years  in  the  exercises  of  a  cenobitical 
life,  dividing  his  time  between  the  severest  prac- 
tices of  self-mortification  and  the  study  of  He- 
brew and  the  classics.  Two  of  his  companions 
died  here ;  Heliodorus,  the  third,  returned  to  the 
West ;  and  Jerome  himself,  broken  in  health  by 
his  penances,  returned  to  Antioch  in  376.  Pau- 
linus,  Meletius,  and  Vitalis  each  claimed  to  be 
bishop  of  this  see.  Jerome,  having  consulted 
Pope  Damasus,  acknowledged  the  first,  and  was 
ordained  priest  by  him  in  the  following  year. 
Distressed  by  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the 
Arians  and  Sabellians,  he  left  Antioch  for  Pal- 
estine, visiting  all  the  holy  places,  but  making 
Bethlehem  his  usual  residence.  About  380  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  studied  the 
Holy  Scriptures  under  St.  Gregory  Xazianzen. 
In  381  he  returned  to  Palestine,  and  the  same 
year  accompanied  Paulinus  and  St.  Epiphanius 
to  the  council  held  at  Rome  concerning  the 
schism  of  Antioch.  He  remained  at  Rome  as 
secretary  to  Pope  Damasus,  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  the  studies  and  devotions  of  a 
number  of  noble  ladies.  His  severity  in  re- 
proving the  reigning  vices  of  the  day  raised  him 
up  many  enemies,  whose  persecutions  after  the 
death  of  Damasus  drove  him  back  to  the  East  in 
385.  He  visited  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  and  finally  retired  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  St.  Paula,  who  had  followed  him 
from  Rome,  built  for  him  a  monastery,  and  put 
under  his  charge  a  community  of  nuns  which 
she  had  also  founded.  St.  Jerome  added  to  his 
monastery  an  asylum  for  the  entertainment  of 
pilgrims.  In  417,  after  the  council  of  Diospolis, 
the  Pelagians  sent  to  Bethlehem  troops  of  armed 
men,  who  killed  a  deacon,  assaulted  the  monks 
and  nuns,  and  reduced  the  convents  to  ashes. 
Jerome  barely  escaped  by  flight. — The  writings 
of  St.  Jerome  comprise  a  "Dialogue  against  the 
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Luciferians ;"  a  work  against  Helvidius  "On 
the  Perpetual  Virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary ;"  2  books  on  virginity  against  Jovinian ; 
an  "  Apology  to  Pammachius,"  and  a  reply  to 
Vigilantius,  both  on  the  same  subject;  a  con- 
troversy on  Origenism,  with  his  friend  Rufinus, 
who  had  translated  some  of  Origen's  works; 
and  2  books  against  Pelagianism.  The  dispute 
on  the  doctrines  of  Origen  led  to  a  quarrel  with 
Rufinus,  but  the  two  friends  were  afterward  re- 
conciled. St.  Jerome  owes  his  eminence  among 
the  fathers  of  the  church  chiefly  to  his  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  present  Vulgate.  (See  Bible,  vol.  iii. 
p.  232.)  "Nothing,"  says  Alban  Butler,  "has 
rendered  St.  Jerome  so  famous  as  his  critical  la- 
bors on  tbe  Holy  Scriptures.  For  this  the  church 
acknowledges  him  to  have  been  raised  by  God 
through  a  special  providence,  and  particularly 
assisted  from  above,  and  she  styles  him  the 
greatest  of  all  her  doctors  in  expounding  the 
divine  oracles."  The  principal  editions  of  St. 
Jerome's  works  are  the  editio  princefs  (fob, 
Rome,  1467),  containing  only  a  few  minor  trea- 
tises and  letters ;  the  Traciatus  et  Epistolca  (2 
vols,  fob,  Rome,  1468)  ;  an  edition  by  Erasmus 
(9  vols,  fob,  Basel,  1516),  the  first  complete  col- 
lection ;  that  of  the  Benedictines  (5  vols.,  Paris, 
1693-1706) ;  and  the  excellent  edition  of  Val- 
larsi  (11  vols,  fob,  Verona,  l734-'42). 

JEROME  of  Prague,  a  Bohemian  religious 
reformer,  born  in  Prague  about  1378,  burned 
at  Constance,  May  30,  1416.  His  family  name 
was  Faulfisch.  After  graduating  at  Prague  he 
visited  the  universities  of  Cologne,  Heidelberg, 
Paris,  and  Oxford,  at  which  last  he  is  said  to 
have  imbibed  liberal  doctrines  while  copying 
the  works  of  Wycliffe.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  preaching  boldly  in  fa- 
vor of  reforms  in  tbe  church,  defending  his  views 
with  great  ability  in  a  disputation  held  with 
Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university.  His  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  especially  his  acquaintance 
with  scholastic  logic,  gained  for  him  a  high 
reputation,  and  vast  audiences  wherever  he 
lectured.  He  was  employed  by  Ladislas  II.  of 
Poland  to  organize  the  university  of  Cracow, 
and  received  marks  of  honor  and  respect  from 
several  monarchs.  About  1402  Jerome  began 
to  secretly  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe 
in  Bohemia,  and  in  1408  he  openly  identified 
his  views  with  those  of  Huss.  In  the  political 
and  religious  tumult  which  followed  tbe  first 
debates  and  interdicts  of  this  time,  Jerome  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bold  and  sometimes  rash 
attacks  on  the  church,  which  soon  involved  him 
in  difficulties.  At  Vienna  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
only  released  through  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his 
Bohemian  friends.  When  Huss  was  imprisoned 
in  Constance  in  1415,  Jerome^  went  thither  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  promise  to  defend 
him  before  the  council.  On  arriving  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  rumor  that  Huss  would  only  be 
tried  to  be  executed,  and  he  accordingly  fled  to 
Uberlingen,  whence  he  intimated  his  willing- 
ness to  appear  before  the  council  if  a  safe- 


conduct  were  furnished  him.  An  equivocal 
answer  being  given,  he  prepared  to  return  to 
Prague,  but  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  prince 
of  Sulzbach,  and  delivered  over  by  him  to  the 
council,  May  23,  1415.  He  was  several  times 
brought  to  trial,  but  his  learning  and  well  prac- 
tised power  of  debate  enabled  him  to  answer 
all  arguments  urged  against  him.  But  on  his 
third  examination,  Sept.  11,  1415,  he  made  a 
qualified  recantation  of  his  views  as  to  the  sac- 
rament. After  being  imprisoned  for  several 
months,  he  was  again  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil, May  26,  1416,  and  solemnly  retracted  his 
late  admission  of  error.  This  hastened  his  con- 
demnation, and  on  May  30  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  meeting  his  fate  with  courage.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  Heller  (Tubingen,  1835), 
and  by  Becker  (Nordlingen,  1858). 

JERROLD,  Douglas  William,  an  English 
author,  born  in  London,  Jan.  3, 1803,  died  there, 
June  8,  1857.  His  father  was  manager  of  a 
theatre  in  Sheerness,  Kent,  but  Jerrold  himself 
manifested  from  bojdiood  a  dislike  for  the  stage, 
and  being  attracted  to  tbe  sea,  obtained  in  1813 
a  commission  as  midshipman.  The  hard  life  in 
tbe  service,  and  the  position  of  "  something  be- 
tween a  gentleman  and  a  footboy,"  did  not  suit 
him ;  and  when  paid  off,  Oct.  21.  1815,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  reenter  the  navy.  His  father 
had  been  ruined  as  manager,  and  the  family 
went  to  London,  where  in  1816  tbe  boy  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  devoted  his  leisure 
to  study  and  reading.  His  first  literary  effort 
was  a  comedy,  "  More  Frightened  than  Hurt," 
written  when  only  15  years  old  ;  it  was  sent  to 
a  London  theatre,  where  it  remained  unread  for 
two  years,  but  met  with  great  success  when 
brought  out  at  Sadler's  Wells  in  1821.  During 
this  time  he  published  some  lyrics  in  "Arliss's 
Magazine,"  became  intimate  with  Laman  Blan- 
chard,  his  fellow  workman,  and  appears  to  have 
steadily  qualified  himself  for  the  duties  of  jour- 
nalism. Having  bad  an  order  to  see  the  new 
opera  of  Der  Freischutz,  Jerrold,  much  excited 
by  its  wild,  romantic  spirit,  passed  the  night  in 
writing  a  criticism  on  it,  and  in  the  morning 
dropped  it  into  the  editor's  box  of  the  news- 
paper ("  The  Monitor")  for  which  he  worked  as 
printer.  It  attracted  much  attention,  and  when 
Jerrold  announced  himself  as  its  author  he  was 
at  once  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  paper.  The 
success  of  his  comedy  procured  him  orders  for 
much  dramatic  work,  and  the  year  1825  found 
him  married  and  writing  for  a  weekly  salary 
farces,  show  pieces,  and  squibs  of  every  kind  for 
the  Coburg  theatre.  In  1829,  having  quarrelled 
with  the  manager  of  this  establishment,  on  ac- 
count of  a  play,  "  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  just  writ- 
ten, as  usual  to  order,  Jerrold  left  his  situation, 
and  went  with  the  MS.  to  Mr.  Elliston  at  the 
Surrey  theatre.  It  had  a  run  of  over  300  nights, 
and  brought  in  many  thousands  for  the  man- 
ager, though  the  author  only  received  about 
£70.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired  was, 
however,  a  partial  equivalent  for  the  money 
which  he  should  have  had.    In  1830  the  success 
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of  a  new  play,  "The  Devil'3  Ducat,"  at  the 
Adelphi  theatre,  introduced  him  to  Drury  Lane, 
■where  he  produced  "  The  Bride  of  Ludgate" 
and  "  The  Rent  Day ;"  the  latter,  founded  upon 
two  pictures  by  "Wilkie,  was  also  strikingly  suc- 
cessful.    At  this  time  Jerrold  began  to  number 
among  his  intimates  many  eminent  writers,  one 
of  whom  was  William  Godwin.     From  1831  to 
1836  he  wrote  "  Nell  Gwynne,"  "  The  House- 
keeper," "The   Wedding  Gown,"  and  "Beau 
Nash,"  all  of  which  were  successful.     In  1836 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Strand 
theatre,  with  his  brother-in-law,  but  ultimately 
failed  in  the  speculation,  and  returned  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.     He  had  already  produced  many 
striking  pieces  in  different  magazines,  "  stories 
chiefly  with  the  silken  thread  of  philosophy 
woven  through  them."     Those  contributed  to 
"Blackwood"  and  the  "New  Monthly"  were 
republished  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Men 
of  Character."     Jerrold  was  in  Paris   when 
"Punch"  was  started,  in  1841,  but  on  returning 
he  became  one  of  its  most  popular  contributors. 
His  "  Q."  papers,  "Story  of  a  Feather,"  and  the 
"  Caudle  Lectures,"   made    his    name   widely 
known.     In  1843  he  started  the  "  Illuminated 
Magazine,"  discontinued  after  two  years,  and 
followed  by  his  "Shilling  Magazine,"   which 
was  also  a  failure.     More  successful  was  his 
connection  with  "Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper," 
which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  reached  a 
circulation  of  182,000  copies.      Few  men  of 
letters  were  more  celebrated  than  Jerrold  for 
witty  conversation  or  satirical  retort,  and  the 
innumerable  anecdotes  of  his  personal  peculiari- 
ties and  conversation  caused  him  to  be  better 
known  to   the  public  as   an  individual  than 
almost  any  other  contemporary  writer.     Not- 
withstanding the  severity  and  harshness  of  much 
of  his  repartee,  he  is  said  by  those  who  knew 
him  best  to  have  been  a  sensitive  man,  of  kind 
.  feelings,  fond  of  children,  and  devoted,  to  his 
friends  to  such  a  degree  that  his  most  serious 
troubles  arose  from  this  source. — See  the  "  Life 
and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold,"  and  "Doug- 
las Jerrold's  Wit  and  Humor,"  both  by  his  son, 
William  Blanchard  Jerrold  (London,  1858). 
_  JERSEY,  a  W.  co.  of  111.,  bounded  W.  by  Il- 
linois river,  and  separated  from  Mo.  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mississippi ;  area,  352  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1855,  8,771.     The   surface  is  diversified  with 
prairies  and  woodlands,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile.     The  productions  in  1850  were  759,530 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  154,127  of  wheat,  96,753 
of  oats,  and  11,631  lbs.  of  wool.     There  were 
13  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office, 
10  churches,   and  963  pupils  attending  public 
schools.      The  St.  Louis,  Alton,  and  Chicago 
railroad  passes  through  Jerseyville,  the  capital. 
JERSEY,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Channel  islands,  lying  in  the  English  chan- 
nel, and  belonging  to  Great  Britain.     It  is  about 
12  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  7  m.  wide,  and 
contains  an  area  of  about  40,000  acres ;  pop.  in 
1851,  57,155.     The  coast  is  indented  with  nu- 
merous excellent  harbors,  and  save  toward  the 


S.  is  in  general  bold  and  precipitous.  The  sur- 
face is  an  alternation  of  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  highlands  in  the  N.  consist  chiefly 
of  granite,  and  the  reddish  white  sienitic  granite 
whteh  forms  the  cliffs  on  the  N.  coast  is  quar- 
ried extensively  for  exportation.  In  the  S. 
schist  is  found  overlying  the  granite  formation. 
The  island  contains  neither  limestone,  chalk, 
marl,  nor  gravel.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.  Agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  defec- 
tive state,  in  consequence  of  the  minute  subdi- 
vision of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  capital.  The 
only  manure  used  is  vraic,  a  species  of  sea  weed, 
which  is  gathered  at  certain  seasons,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  either  in  its  natural  state  or  af- 
ter being  burned.  An  excellent  breed  of  cows, 
small  sturdy  horses,  sheep  chiefly  of  the  South- 
down stock,  and  a  few  varieties  of  feathered 
game  are  the  most  important  animal  produc- 
tions. Nearly  all  forest  trees  common  to  this 
latitude  are  found  to  thrive;  wheat,  potatoes, 
parsnips,  and  lucern  are  cultivated,  and  much 
attention  is  devoted  to  apple  orchards,  for  which 
the  soil  and  climate  are  particulary  favorable ; 
as  many  as  30,000  hhds.  of  cider  have  been  made 
in  good  years.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ducts of  Jersey  is  its  Chaumontelle  pears,  a  sin- 
gle one  of  which  frequently  weighs  a  pound. 
The  most  important  manufactures  are  shoes  and 
hosiery  ;  ships  are  also  built.  The  chief  exports 
are  cattle,  potatoes,  and  oysters,  great  quantities 
of  which  are  taken  off  the  coast;  the  principal 
imports  are  woollens,  hardware,  soap,  glass, 
earthenware,  and  coal.  The  oyster  trade  em- 
ploys about  3,000  persons  and  400  or  500  ves- 
sels. The  principal  beds  are  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  island,  the  best  being  nearer  to  the  French 
coast  than  to  Jersey.  By  the  terms  of  a  conven- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  Aug. 
1839,  the  oyster  fisheries  are  to  be  free  to  boats 
of  both  nations  except  within  3  m.  of  shore. 
Between  the  months  of  February  and  May  about 
£5,000  worth  of  oysters  are  sent  from  the  Jer- 
sey beds  to  England,  where  most  of  them  are 
deposited  in  "  parks"  along  the  coast  of  Essex 
and  the  Thames,  to  be  withdrawn  according  to 
the  demand  of  the  London  market.  The  harbor 
of  Gorey  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  island  is  the 
principal  rendezvous  for  the  vessels. — Jersey 
has  a  legislature  of  its  own,  called  the  "states," 
or  insular  parliament.  It  consists  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  baily  of  the  royal  court,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  crown;  the  12  judges  of  the 
royal  court,  who  are  chosen  for  life  by  the  rate 
payers ;  the  rectors  of  parishes,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  their  livings  by  the  governor ;  and  12 
constables  (one  from  each  parish),  elected  for  3 
years  by  the  inhabitants.  The  vicomte,  or  high 
sheriff",  and  the  two  denonciateurs,  or  under 
sheriffs,  occupy  seats  as  officers  of  the  assembly. 
The  crown  officers  may  take  part  in  the  debates, 
but  not  vote.  The  governor  in  special  cases 
may  confirm  or  annul  the  decrees  of  the  states. 
The  royal  court  is  the  supreme  tribunal  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  ;  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the 
sovereign  in  council.     The  language  of  the  up- 
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per  classes  is  generally  French,  but  the  masses 
still  speak  a  dialect  of  the  old  Norman  and  pro- 
serve  a  number  of  Norman  feudal  customs. 
Capital,  St.  Helier. 

JERSEY  CITY,  a  city  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J., 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  its 
entrance  into  New  York  bay,  opposite  the  city 
of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  about  one  mile 
distant;  pop.  in  1850,  11,437;  in  1854,  20,989; 
in  18G0,  about  30,000.  Although  the  peninsula 
upon  which  it  stands  was  granted  by  letters  pa- 
tent from  Sir  William  Kieft,  director-general  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  company,  in  the  year 
1638,  it  was  used  for  farming  purposes  solely  for 
more  than  150  years,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  it  began 
to  be  settled.  In  1802  the  whole  population  of 
the  place,  then  called  Paulus  Hook,  consisted 
of  13  persons,  occupying  but  one  house  and  out 
buildings.  Like  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  it 
is  an  outgrowth  of  New  York.  In  1804  the 
"associates  of  the  Jersey  company"  were  char- 
tered by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  laid 
out  the  whole  of  Paulus  Hook  into  blocks  and 
streets.  In  1820  "  the  city  of  Jersey"  was  in- 
corporated with  a  board  of  selectmen;  in  1838 
it  was  reincorporated  as  "Jersey  City,"  with  a 
mayor  (who  is  elected  annually)  and  common 
council.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  with  broad 
right-angled  streets  and  spacious  public  grounds. 
Many  of  the  private  residences  in  Washington, 
Essex,  and  other  streets  are  equal  to  any  in  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  pure  water,  which  is  pumped  up 
from  the  Passaic  river  at  Belleville,  4  miles  above 
Newark,  and  conducted  in  pipes  all  over  the 
city.  The  corporate  limits  of  the  city  include 
an  area  of  about  1,000  acres,  with  a  water  front 
of  8,000  feet.  There  are  no  striking  public  build- 
ings save  the  spacious  railroad  depot  recently 
erected.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
railway  stations  in  the  United  States,  106  freight 
and  passenger  trains  arriving  and  departing 
daily.  In  and  about  this  edifice  are  the  termini 
of  the  New  Jersey  railroad  and  transportation 
line,  connecting  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  connecting  New 
York  with  Hackettstown ;  the  New  York  and 


Erie  railroad;  the  northern  railroad,  connect- 
ing Jersey  City  with  Piermont ;  and  the  New 
Jersey  central  railroad,  connecting  New  York 
with  Easton,  Perm.  Jersey  City  is  connected 
with  New  York  by  a  ferry,  the  boats  of  which 
are  very  large,  commodious,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  They  ply  between  the  two  cities  every 
few  minutes  throughout  tho  day  and  night.  The 
city  is  divided  into  4  wards,  each  of  which  sends 
4  aldermen  to  the  common  council,  who  are 
elected  every  two  years.  The  principal  busi- 
ness is  manufacturing.  The  crucibles  made  here 
are  used  in  the  mints  of  Europe  as  •veil  as  of 
this  country.  The  other  manufact  jres  consist 
chiefly  of  flint  glass,  pottery,  soap,  starch,  ce- 
ment, locomotives,  machinery,  cast  steel,  iron 
wa^e,  and  fireworks.  Although  not  a  port  of 
entry,  being  included  in  the  New  York  custom 
house  district,  it  is  one  of  the  depots  of  the 
Cunard  steamship  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  smaller  steamships  of  this  company, 
which  ply  between  New  York,  Halifax,  and  the 
West  India  islands.  It  has  a  considerable  fleet 
of  schooners  engaged  in  bay  fishing,  oyster- 
ing,  and  the  southern  coasting  trade.  As  the 
terminus  of  the  Morris  canal,  it  is  also  an  exten- 
sive coal  mart,  as  well  as  the  depot  of  the  pig 
iron  made  along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  The 
coal  receipts  in  1858  were  356,297  tons,  and  in 
1859,  350,331  tons.  It  contains  two  banks  of 
discount  and  a  savings  bank,  and  supports  two 
daily  newspapers.  There  are  about  20  churches 
of  the  various  denominations,  and  a  good  high 
school  and  common  schools,  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  education.  In  the  winter  of  1836- 
'7  the  awful  shipwrecks  of  the  Bristol  and  Mex- 
ico on  the  Long  island  coast,  in  which  so  many 
lives  were  lost  in  consequence  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  New  York  pilots,  caused  congress  to  pass 
a  law  creating  a  rival  pilot  establishment,  called 
the  New  Jersey  pilot  association,  which  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Jersey  City.  The  two  pilot 
associations  now  rival  each  other  in  devotion 
to  their  profession,  and  complaints  of  negligence 
from  shipmasters  are  very  rare.  The  present 
force  of  the  New  Jersey  association  consists  of 
4  boats  and  26  pilots. 
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